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GERMAN  PEDAGOGY-GOETHE. 


GOETnB. 

In  tbe  vast  and  varied  literary  production  of  the  master-mind 
of  German  literature— extending  over  a  period  of  seventy  years  of 
unprecedented  activity  in  discussion,  legislation,  and  administration 
in  every  department  of  the  educational  field,  Goethe  found  occa-^ 
sion  to  touch  on  roost  of  the  problems,  \rliich  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  statesmen  and  educators  among  his  cotcmporaries. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  Essay  in  the  Foreign  Review  for  1828,  on 
Goethe,  dwells  with  earnest  approbation  on  tho  chapters  (the  tenth 
and  eleventh)  of  Wanderjahrey^  devoted  to  the  nature,  objects,  and 
present  ground  of  religious  belief.  "  They  come  from  the  depths 
of  hb  mind,  and  are  not  in  their  place  till  they  reach  the  depths  of 
onrs.  The  wisest  man,  we  believe,  may  sec  in  them  a  reflex  of  his 
own  wisdom;  bat  to  him  who  is  still  learning, .they  become  as 
seeds  of  knowledge;  they  take  root  in  the  mind,  and  ramify  as  wo 
meditate  them,  into  a  whole  garden  of  thought"  Forty  years 
later,  in  his  Address  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  installation  as  Hector  (fifty-six  years  after  he  entered  that 
city  a  boy  of  not  quite  fourteen),  when,  with  a  beautiful  enthusiasm, 
the  third  generation  of  his  dear  old  native  land  welcomed  him  as, 
'  not  altogether  an  unworthy  laborer  in  the  vineyard,'  the  Rector 
pronounces  these  ten  pages  "  the  most  remarkable  bit  of  writing 
which  I  have  known  to  be  executed  in  these  late  centuries.  These  I 
would  rather  have  written,  been  able  to  write,  than  have  written 
all  the  books  that  have  appeared  since  I  came  into  Mie  world."  Of 
these  chapters,  instead  of  attempting  to  give  them  in  full,  we  will 
here  introduce  Mr.  Cariyle's  own  version  and  epitome  of  them.  We 
must  confess  to  our  inability  to  see  either  novelty  or  profundity  of 
the  wisdom  which  Mr.  Carlyle  finds  secreted  in  them.  The  old 
New  England  schoolboy  reverence  was  of  the  same  type. 

*  WmdefjtJart  deoolM  the  period  whieh  a  Gennan  artisan  \m  obUfed  by  law  or  asafe  to  pan 
la  tiaTriiaf ,  to  perfect  blmielf  la  hh  emfl,  after  the  eonclotlon  of  hit  Leheijahre  {Apprtntie—kif}^ 
aad  belbffe  hb  maetenhip  ean  bef  in.  Meet  of  the  fnilda  extend  help  in  lome  shape  to  the  needy 
brolhen,  as  thej  trarel  frooi  city  to  city,  stodyinf  their  future  craft. 
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OOETHE.--CULTIVATION  OF  REVERENCE. 


CtTLTlVATlON  OP  RETERKNCE.* 

We  must  fancy  Wilhelm  in  the  'Pedagogic  province/  proceeding  towards  the 
'Chief,  or  the  Three,'  with  Intent  to  place  his  son  under  their  charge,  in  that 
wonderful  region,  *  where  he  was  to  see  so  many  singularities.' 

"Wilhelm  had  already  noticed  that  in  the  cut  and  color  of  the  young  people  s 
clothes  a  variety  prevailed,  which  gave  the  whole  tiny  population  u  peculiar 
aspect:  he  was  about  to  question  his  attendant  on  this  point,  wiien  a  still 
stranger  observation  forced  itself  upon  him :  all  the  children,  how  employed 
soever,  laid  down  their  work,  and  turned,  with  singular  yet  diverse  gestures, 
towards  the  party  riding  past  them;  or  rather,  as  it  was  easy  to  infer,  towards 
the  Overseer,  who  was  in  it.  The  youngest  laid  their  arms  crosswise  over 
their  breasts,  and  looked  cheerfully  up  to  the  sky ;  those  of  middle  size  lield 
their  hands  on  their  backs,  and  looked  smiling  on  the  ground ;  the  eldest  Ft:)od 
with  a  frank  and  spirited  air, — their  arms  stretched  down,  they  turned  their 
heads  to  the  right,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  line;  whereas  the  others  kept 
separate,  each  where  he  chanced  to  be. 

The  riders  having  stopped  and  dismounted  here,  as  several  children,  in  their 
various  modes,  were  standing  forth  to  be  inspected  by  the  Overseer,  Wilhelm 
asked  the  meaning  of  these  gestures ;  but  Felix  struck-in  and  cried  gaily : 
"  What  posture  am  1  to  take  then  ?"  "  Without  doubt,"  said  the  Overseer, 
"the  first  posture:  the  arms  over  the  breast,  tlie  face  earnest  and  cheerful  to- 
wards the  sky."  Felix  obeyed,  but  soon  cried:  '*This  is  not  much  to  my 
taste;  I  see  nothing  up  there:  does  it  last  long?  But  yes T' exclaimed  he, 
joyfully,  "yonder  are  a  pair  of  falcons  flying  from  the  west  to  the  east:  that  is 
a  good  sign,  too?" — "As  thou  takest  it,  as  thou  beha vest,"  said  the  other: 
"Now  mingle  among  them  as  they  mingle."  He  gave  a  signal,  and  the  chil- 
dren left  their  postures,  and  again  betook  them  to  work  or  sport  as  before. 

Wilhelm  a  second  time  'asks  the  meaning  of  these  gestures;'  but  the  Over- 
seer is  not  at  liberty  to  throw  much  light  on  the  matter;  mentions  only  that 
they  are  symbolical,  '  nowise  mere  grimaces,  but  have  a  moral  purport,  which 
perhaps  the  Chief  or  the  Three  may  fjrtbor  explain  to  him.'  The  children 
themselves,  it  would  seem,  only  know  it  in  part ;  '  secrecy  having  many  ad- 
vantages ;  for  when  you  tell  a  man  at  once  and  straightforward  the  purpose  of 
any  object,  he  fancies  there  is  nothing  in  it'  By  and  by,  however,  having  left 
Felix  by  the  way,  and  parted  with  the  Overseer,  Wilhelm  arrives  at  the  abode 
of  the  Three  '  who  preside  over  sacred  things,'  and  flrom  whom  farther  satis- 
&ction  is  to  be  looked  ibr. 

Wilhelm  bad  now  reached  the  gate  of  a  wooded  vale,  surrounded  with  high 
walls :  on  a  certain  sign,  the  little  door  opened,  and  a  man  of  earnest,  imposing 
look  received  our  Traveler.  The  latter  found  himself  in  a  large  beautifully 
umbrageous  space,  decked  with  the  richest  foliage,  shaded  with  trees  and 
bushes  of  all  sorts ;  while  stately  walls  and  magnificent  buildings  were  dis- 
cerned only  in  glimpses  through  this  thick  natural  boscage.  A  friendly  recep- 
tion from  the  Thr^  who  by  and  by  appeared,  at  last  turned  into  a  general  con- 
versation, the  substance  of  which  we  now  present  in  an  abbreviated  shape. 

"  Since  you  intrust  your  son  to  us,"  said  they,  "it  is  fair  that  we  admit  yoa 
to  a  closer  view  of  our  procedure.  Of  what  is  external  you  have  seen  much 
that  does  not  bear  its  meaning  on  its  fi:t>nt  What  part  of  this  do  you  wish  to 
have  explained?" 

*^  Dignified  yet  singular  gestures  of  salutatfofu  I  bavd  noticed ;  the  import  of 
which  I  would  gladly  learn :  with  you,  doubtiess,  the  exterior  has  a  reference 
to  the  interior,  and  inversely ;  let  me  know  what  this  reference  ia"  ' 

"Well-formed  healthy  children,"  replied  the  Three,  "bring  much  into  the 
world  along  with  them ;  Nature  has  given  to  each  whatever  he  requires  for 

time  and  duration;  to  unfold  this  is  our  duty;  often  it  unfolds  itself  better  of 

.  _  ^ 
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!t8  own  aoeopd.  One  thing  tiiere  is,  however,  which  no  child  brings  into  the 
world  with  him ;  and  yet  it  is  on  this  one  thing  that  all  depends  for  making 
man  in  every  point  a  man.  If  you  can  discover  it  yonrsellj  speak  it  oat." 
Wilbelm  thoogfat  a  little  while,  then  shook  his  head. 

The  Three,  after  a  suitable  pause,  exclaimed,  "  Reverence !"  Wilhelm 
seemed  to  hesitate.  ^'Beverencel"  cried  they,  a  second  time.  ^'  All  want  it^ 
pefhaps  youis^C 

"Three  kinds  of  gestures  you  have  seen;  and  we  inculcate  a  threefold  rev- 
erence^ which,  when  commingled  and  formed  into  one  whole,  attains  its  full 
force  and  effect.  The  first  is  Eteverence  for  what  is  Above  us.  That  posture, 
the  arms  crossed  over  the  breast,  the  look  turned  joyfully  towards  heaven ; 
that  18  what  we  have  enjoined  on  young  children ;  requiring  from  them  thereby 
a  testimony  that  there  is  a  Grod  above,  who  images  and  reveals  himself  in 
parents,  teachers,  superiors.  Then  comes  the  second ;  Reverence  for  what  is 
Under  us.  Those  bands  folded  over  the  back,  and,  as  it  were,  tied  together; 
that  down-turned  smfling  look,  announce  that  we  are  to  regard  the  earth  with 
attentKMi  and  cheerfulness:  from  the  bounty  of  the  earth  we  are  nourislted^ 
the  earth  affords  unutterable  joys;  but  disproportionate  sorrows  she  also  brings 
USL  Should  one  of  our  children  do  himself  external  hurt,  blamably  or  blame- 
lesdy;  should  others  hurt  him  accidentally  or  purposely;  should  dead  invol- 
untary matter  do  him  hurt;  then  let  him  well  consider  it;  for  such  dangers 
will  attend  him  all  his  daysL  But  from  this  posture  we  delay  not  to  free  our 
pupil,  the  instant  we  become  convinced  that  the  iastruction  connected  with  it 
has  produced  sufBeieot  influence  on  liim.  Then,  on  the  contrary,  we  bid  him 
gather  coorage,  and,  turning  to  his  comrades,  range  himself  along  with  them. 
Now,  at  last,  he  stands  forth,  frank  and  bold ;  not  selfishly  isolated ;  only  in 
oombinatk>n  with  his  equals  does  be  front  the  world.  Farther  we  have  nothing 
to  add.'' 

'*  I  see  a  glimpse  of  it !' '  said  Wilhelm.  "  Are  not  the  mass  of  men  so  marred 
and  stinted,  because  tliey  take  pleasure  only  in  the  element  of  evil-wishing  and 
evil-speaking?  Whoever  gives  himself  to  this,  soon  comes  to  be  indifferent 
towards  Go^  contemptuous  towards  the  world,  spiteful  towards  his  equals: 
and  the  true,  genuine  indispensable  sentiment  of  self-estimation  corrupts  into 
self-conceit  and  presumption.  AUow  me,  however,"  continued  he,  ^  to  state 
one  difficulty.  You  say  that  reverence  is  not  natural  to  man:  now  has  not  the 
reverence  or  fear  of  nide  people  for  violent  convulsions  of  nature,  or  other  in- 
explicable mysteriously  foreboding  occurrences,  been  heretofore  regarded  as 
the  germ  out  of  which  a  higher  feeling,  a  purer  sentiment,  was  by  degrees  to 
be  developed?" 

"Nature  is  indeed  adequate  to  fear,"  replied  they,  "but  to  reverence  not 
adequate.  Men  fear  a  known  or  unknown  powerful  being ;  the  strong  seeks 
to  conquer  it,  the  weak  to  avoid  it ;  both  endeavor  to  get  quit  of  it,  and  feel 
themsdves  happy  when  lor  a  short  season  they  have  put  it  aside,  and  their  na- 
ture has  in  some  degree  restored  itself  to  freedom  and  independence.  The 
natural  man  repeats  this  operation  millions  of  times  in  the  course  of  his  life ; 
from  fear  he  struggles  to  freedom ;  firom  f^reedora  he  is  driven  back  to  fear,  and 
so  makes  no  advanoemenL  To  fear  is  easy,  but  grievous ;  to  reverence  is  diffi* 
colt,  but  satis&otory.  Man  does  not  willingly  submit  himself  to  reverence,  or 
rather  he  never  so  submits  himself:  it  is  a  higher  sense  which  must  be  com- 
municated to  his  nature;  which  only  in  some  &vored  individuals  unfolds  itself 
spontaneously,  who  on  this  acooant,  too^  have  of  old  been  looked  upon  as 
Saints  and  Gods.  Here  lies  the  worth,  here  lies  the  business  of  aU  true  Re- 
ligions, whereof  there  are  likewise  only  three,  according  to  the  objects  towards 
which  they  direct  our  devotion." 

The  men  paused;  Wilhelm  reflected  for  a  timeJn  silence;  but  feeling  in  him- 
self no  pretension  to  unfokl  these  strange  woros,  he  requested  the  Sages  to 
proceed  with  theur  exposition.  They  immediately  complied.  "  No  Retigion 
that  grounds  itself  on  fear,"  said  they,  "  is  regarded  among  us.  With  the  rev- 
-  erenoe  to  which  a  man  should  give  dommion  in  his  mind,  he  can,  in  paying 
lM>nor,  keep  his  own  honor;  he  is  not  disunited  with  himself  as  in  the  former 
case.  The  Religion  which  depends  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Above  us,  we 
denominate  the  Ethnic;  it  is  the  Religion  of  tlie  Nations,  and  the  first  happy 
deliverance  flrom  a  degrading  fear :  all  Heathen  religions,  as  we  call  them,  are 
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of  this  sort,  whatsoever  names  they  may  bear.  The  Second  Religion,  which 
founds  itself  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Around  us,  we  denominate  the  Philo- 
sophical ;  for  the  Philosopher  stations  himself  in  the  middle,  and  must  draw 
down  to  him  all  that  is  higher,  and  up  to  him  all  that  is  lower,  and  only  in  this 
medium  condition  does  he  merit  the  title  of  Wise.  Here  as  he  surveys  with 
clear  sight  his  relation  to  his  equal.^,  and  therefore  to  the  whole  human  race, 
his  relation  likewise  to  all  other  earthly  circumstances  and  arrangements  nec- 
essary or  accidental,  he  alone,  in  a  cosmic  sense,  lives  in  truth.  But  now  we 
have  to  speak  of  the  Third  Religion,  grounded  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Under 
us:  this  we  name  the  Christian;  as  in  the  Christian  Religion  such  a  temper  is 
the  most  distinctly  manifested :  it  is  a  last  step  to  which  mankind  were  fitted 
and  destined  to  attain.  But  what  a  task  was  it,  not  only  to  be  patient  with 
the  Earth,  and  let  it  lie  beneath  us,  we  appealing  to  a  higher  birthplace;  but 
also  to  recognize  humility  and  poverty,  mockery  and  despite,  disgrace  and 
wretchedness,  suffering  and  death,  to  recognize  these  things  as  divine;  nay, 
even  on  sin  and  crime  to  look  not  as  hindrances,  but  to  honor  and  love  them  ai 
furtherances,  of  what  is  holy.  Of  this,  indeed,  we  find  some  traces  in  all  ages: 
but  the  trace  is  not  the  goal :  and  this  being  now  attained,  the  hnman  species 
can  not  retrog^de;  and  we  may  say  that  the  Christian  Religion,  having  once 
appeared,  can  not  again  vanisli ;  having  once  assumed  its  divine  shape,  can  be 
subject  to  no  dissolution." 

"  To  which  of  these  Religions  do  you  specially  adhere  ?"  inquired  Wilhelm. 

"  To  all  the  three,"  replied  they,  "  for  in  their  union  they  produce  what  may 
properly  be  called  the  true  Religion.  Out  of  those  three  Reverences  springs 
the  highest  Reverence,  Reverence  for  One's  self,  and  these  again  unfold  them- 
selves from  this ;  so  tliat  man  attains  the  highest  elevation  of  which  he  is  ca- 
pable, that  of  being  justified  in  reckoning  himself  the  Best  that  God  and  Na- 
ture have  produced ;  nay,  of  being  able  to  continue  on  this  lofly  eminence, 
without  being  agai{i  by  self-conceit  and  presumption  drawn  down  from  it  into 
the  vulgar  level." 

The  Three  undertake  to  admit  him  into  the  interior  of  their  Sanctuary; 
whither,  accordingly,  he,  *at  the  hand  of  the  Eldest,'  proceeds  on  tbe  morrow. 
Sorry  are  we  that  we  can  not  follow  them  into  the  *  octagonal  hall,'  so  full  of 
paintings,  and  the  *  gallery  open  on  one  side,  and  stretching  round  a  spacious, 
gay,  flowery  garden.'  It  is  a  beautifUl  figurative  representation,  by  pictures 
and  symbols  of  Art,  of  the  First  and  the  Second  Religions,  the  Ethnic  and  the 
Philosophical ;  for  tlie  former  of  which  the  pictures  have  been  composed  from 
the  Old  Testament ;  for  the  latter  from  the  New.  We  can  only  make  room  for 
some  small  portiona 

"  I  observe,"  said  Wilhelm,  '*  you  have  done  the  Israelites  the  honor  to  se- 
lect their  history  as  the  groundwork  of  this  delineation,  or  rather  you  have 
made  it  the  leading  object  there." 

"  As  yoa  see,"  replied  the  Eldest;  " for  you  will  remark,  that  on  the  socles 
and  friezes  we  have  introduced  another  series  of  transactions  and  occurrences, 
not  so  much  of  a  synchronistic  as  of  a  symphronistic  kind ;  since,  among  all 
nations,  we  discover  records  of  a  similar  import,  and  grounded  on  the  same 
facts.  Thus  you  perceive  here,  while,  in  the  main  field  of  the  picture,  Abra- 
ham receives  a  visit  from  his  gods  in  the  form  of  fair  youths,  Apollo  among 
the  herdsmen  of  Admetus  is  painted  above  on  the  frieze.  From  which  we 
may  learn,  tliat  the  gods^  when  they  appear  to  men,  are  commonly  anrecog- 
nized  of  them." 

The  friends  walked  on.  Wilhelm,  for  the  most  part,  met  with  well-known 
objects ;  but  they  were  here  exhibited  in  a  livelier,  more  expressive  manner, 
than  he  had  been  used  to  see  them.  On  some  few  matters  he  requested  ex- 
planation, and  at  last  could  not  help  returning  to  his  former  question :  *'  Why 
the  Israelitish  history  had  been  chosen  in  preference  to  all  others  ?" 

The  Eldest  answered:  "Among  all  Heathen  religions,  for  such  also  is  the 
Israelitish,  this  has  the  most  distinguished  advantages ;  of  which  I  shall  men- 
tion only  a  few.    At  the  Ethnic  judgment-seat ;  at  the  judgment-seat  of  the 
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God  of  Nations,  it  is  not  asked  whether  this  is  the  best,  the  most  excellent  na- 
tion; but  whether  it  lasts,  whether  it  has  continued.  The  Israelitish  peopio 
never  was  good  for  much,  as  its  own  leaders,  judges,  rulers,  prophets,  have  a 
thousand  times  reproachfully  declared ;  it  possesses  few  virtues,  and  most  of 
the  faults  of  other  nations :  but  in  cohesion,  steadfastness,  valor,  and  when  all 
this  would  not  serve,  in  obstinate  toughness,  it  has  no  match.  It  is  the  most 
perseverant  nation  in  the  world;  it  is,  it  was,  and  it  will  be,  to  glorify  the  namo 
of  Jehovah  through  all  ages.  We  have  set  it  up,  therefore,  as  the  pattern 
figure :  as  the  main  figure,  to  which  the  others  only  serve  as  a  frame.^^ 

"It  becomes  not  me  to  dispute  with  you,"  said  Wilhelm,  "since  you  have' 
instruction  to  impart    Open  to  me,  therefore,  the  other  advantages  of  this 
people,  or  rather  of  its  history,  of  its  religion." 

"  One  chief  advantage,"  said  the  other,  "  is  its  excellent  collection  of  Sacred 
Books.  These  stand  so  happily  combined  together,  that  even  out  of  tlie  most 
diverse  elements,  the  feeling  of  a  whole  still  rises  before  us.  They  are  com- 
plete enough  to  satisfy ;  fragmentary  enough  to  excite ;  barbarous  enough  to 
rouse;  tender  enough  to  appease;  and  for  how  many  other  contradicting 
merits  might  not  these  Books,  might  not  this  one  Book,  be  praised  f^*** 

Thus  wandering  on,  they  had  now  reached  the  gloomy  and  perplexed  pe- 
riods of  the  History,  the  destruction  of  the  City  and  the  Temple,  the  murder, 
exile,  slavery  of  whole  masses  of  this  stiff-necked  people.  Its  subsequent  for- 
tunes were  delineated  in  a  cunning  allegorical  way ;  a  real  historical  delinea- 
tion of  them  would  have  lain  without  the  limits  of  true  Art. 

At  this  point,  the  gallery  abruptly  terminated  in  a  closed  door,  and  Wilhelm 
was  surprised  to  see  himself  already  at  the  end.  "In  your  historical  reries," 
said  he,  "I  find  a  chasm.  You  have  destroyed  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and 
dispersed  the  people;  yet  you  have  not  introduced  the  divine  man  who  taught 
there  shortly  before ;  to  whom,  shortly  before,  they  would  give  no  ear." 

"  To  have  done  this,  as  you  require  it,  would  have  been  an  error.  The  life 
of  that  divine  Han,  whom  you  allude  to,  stands  in  no  connection  with  the 
general  history  of  the  Y^orld  in  his  time.  It  was  a  private  life ;  his  teaching 
was  a  teaching  for  individuals.  What  has  publicly  befallen  vast  masses  of  peo- 
ple, and  the  minor  parts  which  compose  them,  belongs  to  the  general  History 
of  the  World,  to  the  general  Religion  of  the  World ;  the  Religion  we  hare 
named  the  First  What  inwardly  befalls  individuals  belongs  to  the  Second  Re- 
ligion, the  Philosophical :  such  a  Religion  was  it  that  Christ  taught  and  prac- 
ticed, so  long  as  he  went  about  on  Earth.  For  this  reason,  the  external  here 
doses,  and  I  no^  open  to  yon  the  internal" 

A  door  went  back,  and  they  entered  a  similar  gallery ;  where  Wilhelm  soon 
recognized  a  corresponding  series  of  Pictures  from  the  New  Testament  They 
seemed  as  if  by  another  hand  than  the  first :  all  was  softer ;  forms,  movements, 
acoompaniments,  light  and  coloring. 

Into  this  second  gallery,  with  its  strange  doctrine  about  '  Miracles  and  Parap 
bles,'  the  characteristic  of  the  Philosophical  Religion,  we  can  not  enter  for  the 
present,  yet  must  give  one  hurried  glance.  Wilhelm  expresses  some  surprise 
that  these  delineations  terminate  "with  the  Supper,  with  the  scene  where  the 
Master  and  his  Disciples  part."  He  inquires  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
history. 

"In  an  sorts  of  instruction,"  said  the  Eldest,  "in  all  sorts  of  communication, 
we  are  fond  of  separating  whatever  it  is  possible  to  separate ;  for  by  this 
means  alone  can  the  notion  of  importance  and  peculiar  significance  arise  in  the 
young  mind.  Actual  experience  of  itself  min;rlcs  and  mixes  all  things  to- 
gether; here,  accordingly,  we  have  entirely  disjoined  that  sublime  Man's  life 
from  its  termination.  In  life,  he  appears  as  a  true  Philosopher, — let  not  the  ex« 
preesion  stagger  you, — ^as  a  Wise  Man  in  the  highest  sense.  He  stands  firm  to 
his  p<nnt;  he  goes  on  his  way  inflexibly,  and  while  he  exalts  the  lower  to  him- 
self^ while  he  makes  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  sick,  partakers  of  his  wisdom, 
of  his  riches,  of  his  strength,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  in  nowise  conceals  his  di- 
vine origin ;  he  dares  to  equal  himself  with  God,  nay,  to  declare  that  he  him- 
self 18  God.    In  this  manner  he  is  wont,  fh>m  youth  upwards,  to  astound  hia 
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&mUiar  friends:  of  these  he  gains  a  part  to  bis  own  cause ;  irritates  the  rest 
against  him ;  and  shows  to  all  men,  who  are  aiming  at  a  certain  elevation  in 
doctrine  and  life,,  what  they  have  to  look  for  from  the  world.  And  thus,  for 
the  nohle  portion  of  mankind,  bis  walk  and  conyersation  are  even  more  in- 
stmctire  and  profitable  than  his  death :  ibr  to  tbose  trials  everj  one  is  called, 
to  this  trial  but  a  few.  Now,  omitting  all  that  results  from  this  consideration, 
do  but  look  at  the  touching  scene  of  the  Last  Supper.  Here  the  Wise  Man,  as 
it  ever  Is,  leaves  those  tlrat  are  his  own,  utterly  orphaned  behind  him ;  and 
while  he  is  careful  for  the  Grood,  he  feeds  along  with  them  a  traitor,  by  whom 
lie  and  the  Better  are  to  be  destroyed.'' 

This  seems 40  us  to  have  'a  deep,  still  meaning;'  and  the  longer  and  closer 
we  examine  it,  the  more  it  pleases  us.  Wilhelm  is  not  admitted  into  the  slirine 
of  the  Third  Religion,  the  ChriBtian,  or  that  of  which  Christ's  sufferings  and 
death  were  the  symbol,  as  his  walk  and  conversation  had  been  the  Fyuibol  of 
the  Second,  or  Philosophical  Religion.     **That  last  Religion,"  it  is  said, — 

"That  last  Religion,  which  arises  from  the  Reverence  of  what  is  Beneath  us; 
that  veneration  of  tlie  contradictory,  ihe  hated,  the  avoided,  we  give  to  eacli 
of  our  pupils,  in  small  portions,  by  way  of  outfit,  along  with  him,  into  the 
world,  merely  that  he  may  know  where  more  is  to  be  ba(C  sliould  eucli  a  want 
spring  up  within  him.  I  invite  you  to  return  hither  at  the  end  of  a  year,  to 
attend  our  general  Festival,  and  see  how  far  your  son  is  advanced :  tlien  shall 
you  be  admitted  into  the  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow." 

"Permit  me  one  question,"  said  Wilhelm :  "as  you  have  set  up  the  life  of 
this  divine  Man  for  a  pattern  and  example,  have  you  likewise  selected  his  suf- 
ferings, his  death,  as  a  model  of  exalted  patience  ?" 

" Undoubtedly  we  have,"  replied  the  Eldest,  "Of  this  we  make  no  secret ; 
but  we  draw  a  veil  over  those  sufferings,  even  because  we  reverence  them  so 
highly.  We  hold  it  a  damnable  audacity  to  bring  forth  that  torturing  Cross, 
and  the  Holy  One  who  suffers  on  it,  or  to  expose  them  to  the  light  of  the  Sun, 
which  hid  its  face  when  a  reckless  world  forced  such  a  siglit  on  it ;  to  take 
these  mysterious  secrets,  in  which  the  divine  depth  of  Sorrow  lies  hid,  and 
play  witli  them,  fondle  them,  trick  them  out,  and  rest  not  till  the  most  reverend 
of  all  solemnities  appears  vulgar  and  paltry.  Let  so  much  for  the  present  suf- 
fice—  *  *  *  Tlie  rest  we  must  still  owe  you  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  instruc- 
tion, which  ,in  the  interim  we  give  the  children,  no  stranger  is  allowed  to  wit^ 
ness :  then,  however,  come  to  us,  and  you  will  bear  what  our  best  Speakers 
think  it  serviceable  to  make  public  on  tlK>se  matters." 

Could  we  hope  that,  in  its  {present  disjointed  state,  this  emblematic  sketch 
would  rise  before  the  minds  of  our  readers,  in  any  measure  as  it  stood  before 
the  mind  of  the  writer ;  that,  in  considering  it,  they  might  seize  only  an  out- 
line of  those  many  meanings  which,  at  less  or  greater  depth,  lie  hidden  under 
it,  we  should  anticipate  their  thanks  for  having,  a  first  or  a  second  time, 
brought  it  before  them.  As  it  is,  believing  that,  to  open-minded  truth-seeking 
men,  the  deliberate  words  of  an  open-minded  truth-seeking  man  can  in  no  case 
be  wholly  unintelligible,  nor  the  words  of  such  a  man  as  Goethe  indifferent,  wo 
have  transcribed  it  for  their  perusal.  If  we  induce  them  to  turn  to  the  original, 
and  study  this  in  its  completeness,  with  so  much  else  that  environs  it,  and 
bears  on  it,  they  will  thank  us  still  more.  To  our  own  judgment  at  least,  there 
is  a  fine  and  pure  significance  in  this  whole  delineation :  such  phrases  even  as 
'the  Sanctuary  of*  Sorrow/  *the  divine  depth  of  Sorrow,'  have  of  themselves  a 
pathetic  wisdom  for  us ;  as  indeed  a  tone  of  deyoutness,  of  cahn,  mild,  priest- 
like dignity  pervades  the  whole.  In  a  time  like  ours,  it  is  rare  to  see,  in  the 
writings  of  cultivated  men,  any  opinion  whatever  bearing  any  mark  of  sinoeritgr 
on  such  a  subject  as  this:  yet  it  is  and  continues  the  highest  subject,  and  they 
that  are  highest  are  most  fit  for  studymg  it,  and  helping  others  to  stud/  it. 
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The  following  pasBages,  of  a  pedagogical  character,  are  taken 
from  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Mmter  in  Oarlyle's  version : 

In  order  to  accomplish  any  thing  by  education,  we  must  first  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  pupil's  tendencies  and  wislies :  that  when  these  are  ascer- 
tained, he  ought  to  be  transported  to  a  situation  where  he  may,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  content  the  former  and  attain  the  latter ;  and  so  if  we  have  been  mis- 
taken, may  still  in  time  perceive  his  error;  and  at  last  having  found  what  suits 
him,  may  hold  the  faster,  and  the  more  diligently  fashion  himself  by  it 

The  chiU*s  denre  to  have  disUnctioiui  made  in  his  ideas  grew  stronger  every 
day.  Having  learned  that  things  had  names,  he  wished  to  hear  the  name  of 
eveiy  thing :  supposing  that  there  could  be  nothing,  which  his  father  did  not 
know,  he  often  teased  him  with  his  questions,  and  caused  him  to  inquire  con- 
conizig  objects,  which  but  for  this  he  would  have  passed  unheeded.  Our  in- 
nate tendency  to  pry  into  the  origin  and  end  of  things  was  likewise  soon  de- 
veloped in  the  boy.  When  he  asked  whence  came  the  wind,  and  whither  went 
the  flame,  his  father  for  the  first  time  truly  felt  the  limitation  of  his  own  pow- 
ers, and  wished  to  understand  how  far  man  may  venture  with  his  thoughts,, 
and  what  things  he  may  hope  ever  to  give  account  of  to  himself  or  others. 

Ton  admit  that  poets  must  be  bom  such ;  you  admit  this  with  regard  to  alii 
professors  of  the  fine  arts ;  because  you  must  admit  it,  because  those  workings 
of  human  nature  can  scarce  be  aped*  with  any  plausibility.  But  if  we  consider 
strictly,  we  shall  find  that  every  capability,  however  slight,  is  bom  with  us; 
that  there  is  no  vague  general  capability  in  men.  It  is  o«r  ambiguous  dissi- 
pating education  that  makes  men  uncertain;  it  awakens  wishes  when  it  should 
be  animating  tendencies ;  instead  of  forwarding  our  real  capacities,  it  turns  our 
ellbrts  towards  objects  which  are  frequently  discordant  with  the  mind  that  aims 
at  them.  I  augur  better  of  young  persons  who  ac8  wandering  astray  along  a 
path  of  their  own,  than  of  many  who  are  walkings  rightly  upon  paths,  which 
are  not  theirs.  If  the  former,  either  by  themselves,  or  by  the  guidance  of 
others,  ever  find  the  right  path,  tlial  i»  to  say,  the  path  wliich  suits  their  na- 
ture, they  will  never  leave  it;  while  the  latter  are  in  danger  every  moment  of 
shaking  off  a  foreign  yoke,  and  abandoning  themselves  to  unrestricted  license.. 

Without  earnestness  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  life :  yet  among  tlie  peo- 
'  pie  whom  we  name  oaltivated  men,  but  little  earnestness  is  to  be  found :  in  la- 
bors and  employments^  in  arts,  nay  even  in  recreations,  they  proceed,  if  I  may 
say  so,  with  a  sort  of  self-defense ;  they  live,  as  they  read  a  heap  of  news- 
papers, only  to  be  done  with  it ;  they  remind  one  of  that  young  Englishman  at 
Borne,  who  told,  with  a  contented  air,  one  evening  in  some  company,  that  ^  to- 
day he  had  dispatched  six  churches  and  two  galleries/  They  wish  to  know 
and  learn  a  multitude  of  things,  and  exactly  those  with  which  they  have  the 
least  concern;,  and  they  never  see  that  hunger  is  not  stilled  by  snapping  at  the 
ttr.  When  I  become  acquainted  with  a  man,  my  first  inquiry  is :  With  what 
does  he  employ  himself  and  how,  and  with  what  degree  of  perseverance  ?.  The> 
answer  regulates  the  interest)  which  I  shall  take  in  him  for  lifb. 

The  invaluable  happiness  of  liberty  consisted,  not  in  doing  what  one  pl^ses^ 
and  what  circumstances  may  invite  to,  but  in  being  able,  without  hindfanoe  or- 
restraint)  to  do  in  the  direct  way  what  one  regards  a»  rig^t  and  proper. 


Xe  WILHBLH  BCEIflTErS  APPRENTICESHIP. 

Art  is  loDgj  life  short,  judgment  difflcolt,  occasion  transient.  To  act  is  easy, 
to  think  is  hard ;  to  act  according  to  oar  thought  is  troublesome.  Every  be- 
ginning is  cheerful ;  the  threshold  is  the  place  of  expectation.  Tlie  boy  stands 
astonished,  his  impressions  guide  him ;  he  learns  sportfully,  seriousness  comes 
on  him  by  surprise.  Imitation  is  bom  with  us ;  what  should  be  imitated  is  not 
easy  to  discover.  The  excellent  is  rarely  found,  more  rarely  valued.  The 
height  charms  us,  the  steps  to  it  do  not ;  with  the  summit  in  our  eye,  we  love 
to  walk  along  the  plain.  It  is  but  a  part  of  art  that  can  be  taught ;  the  artist 
needs  it  all.  Wtio  knows  it  bal(  speaks  much  and  is  always  wrong ;  who 
knows  it  wholly,  ineliiies  to  act  and  speaks  seldom  or  late.  The  former  have 
no  secrets  and  no  force ;  the  instruction  they  can  give  is  like  baked  breads 
savory  and  satisfying  for  a  single  day ;  but  flour  can  not  be  sown,  and  seed 
com  ought  not  to  be  ground.  Words  are  good,  but  they  are  not  tlie  best.  The 
best  is  not  to  be  explained  by  words.  The  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  high- 
est matter.  Action  can  be  understood  and  again  represented  by  the  spirit 
alone.  No  one  knows  what  he  is  doing,  while  he  acts  rightly ;  but  of  what  is 
wrong  we  are  always  conscious.  Whoever  works  with  symbols  only  is  a 
pedant,  a  hypocrite,  or  a  bungler.  There  are  many  such,  and  they  like  to  be 
together.  Their  babbling  detains  the  scholar;  their  obstinate  mediocrity  vexes 
even  the  best.  The  instruction,  which  the  trae  artist  g^ves  us,  opens  up  the 
mind ;  for  where  words  fail  him,  deeds  speak.  Tlie  trae  scholar  leams  from 
the  known  to  unfold  the  unknown,  and  approaches  more  and  more  to  being  a 
master. 

Trae  art  is  like  good  company :  it  constrains  us  in  the  most  delightful  way  to 
reoofifuize  the  measure,  by  which  and  up  to  which  our  inward  nature  has  been 
shaped  by  culture. 

It  was  the  history  of  art  alone,  which  could  give  us  an  idea  of  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  any  work  of  art ;  that  we  sliould  know  the  weary  steps  of 
mere  handicraft  and  mechanism,  over  which  the  man  of  talents  has  arisen  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  before  we  can  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  the  man 
of  genius -to  move  with  airy  freedom,  on  the  pinnacle  whose  very  aspect  makes 
ns  giddy. 

Men  are  so  inclined  to  content  themselves  with  what  is  commonest ;  the 
spirit  and^the  senses  so  easily  grow  dead  to  the  impressions  of  the  Beautiful 
and  perfect;  ;that  every  one  should  study  to  nourish  in  his  mind  the  faculty  of 
feeling  these -thiags  by  every  method  in  his  power.  For  no  man  can  bear  to 
be  entirely  deprived  «f  such  enjoyments :  it  is  only  because  they  are  not  used 
to  taste  of  what  is  excellent,  that  the  generality  of  people  take  delight  in  silly 
and  insipid  tilings,  provided  they  be  new.  For  this  reason,  one  ought  every 
day  at  least  to  hear  a  Itttle^aoag,  read  a  good  poem,  see  a  fine  picture,  and  if  it 
were. possible,  to  speak  a  fewTeasonable  word& 

If  we  can  conceive  it  possible  that  the  Creator  of  the  worid  himself  assumed 
the  form  of  his  creation,  and  lived  in  that  manner  for  a  time  upon  earth,  this 
creature  must  appear  to  us  of  infinite  perfection,  because  susceptible  of  such  a 
combination  with' its inaker.  'Hence,  when  we  feel  a  certain  disagreement  with 
^im,  and  remoteness  from  Him,  it  is  on  that  account  the  more  our  duty  to  seek 
ent  every  prpperty  and  beauty  of  our  nature,  by  which  our  pretension  to  a 
f similarity '.with  the  Divinity  may  be  made  good. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH. 

BT  CHABLBS  BOLLHf, 


mTRODUCnOK. 

This  intiodaction  will  oontftin  two  articles.  In  the  first  I  shall  show 
the  importance  of  the  good  education  of  youth.  In  the  second  I  sliall 
inquire  whether  public  instruction  is  preferable  to  private. 

1.  Importanee  0/  Oood  Edueaiian, 

The  education  of  youth  has  been  ever  considered  hy  the  great  philoso- 
pheiB  and  the  most  famous  lawgivers  as  the  most  certain  source  of  the 
tranquility  and  happiness,  both  of  private  families  and  of  states  and 
empires.  For  what  else,  in  short,  is  a  republic  or  kingdom  but  a  large 
body,  whose  health  and  strength  depend  upon  the  like  circumstances  of 
private  families  which  are  the  members  and  parts  of  it,  and  none  of 
which  can  fail  in  the  disdiarge  of  their  function  but  the  whole  body 
must  suffer  for  it  T  Now  what  is  it  but  good  education  which  enables 
all  the  citizens  and  great  men,  and  princes  above  the  rest,  to  perjprm 
their  different  functions  in  a  deserving  manner  t  Is  it  not  evident  that 
youth  are  as  the  n ursery  of  the  state  t  That  it  is  renewed  and  perpetuated 
by  them?  That  from  among  them  all  the  fathers  of  families,  all  magis- 
trates and  ministers ;  in  a  word,  all  persons  placed  in  authority  and 
power  are  taken?  And  is  it  not  certain  that  the  good  education  ot 
those  who  are  one  day  to  fill  those  places  will  have  an  influence  over 
the  whole  body  of  the  state,  and  become,  in  a  manner,  the  spirit  and 
general  character  of  the  whole  nation  ? 

The  laws,  indeed,  are  the  foundation  of  empires,  and  by  preserving  a 
regularity  and  good  order  in  them,  they  keep  them  in  peace  and  tran- 
quility. But  whence  have  the  laws  themselves  tliat  force  and  vigor,  but 
from  good  education,  which  trains  up  men  in  subjection  to  them,  without 
which  they  are  but  a  feeble  barrier  against  the  passions  of  mankind  ? 

Qaid  les;e8  rine  mortbiu  ytsm  profldant  ?  * 

Plutarchf  makes  a  judicious  reflection  on  this  subject  which  well 
deserves  to  be  considered :  'Tis  in  speaking  of  Lycurgus.  "  This  wise, 
lawgiver,"  says  he,|  "did  not  think  it  convenient  to  set  down  his  laws, 
in  writing,  as  judging  that  the  strongest  and  most  effectual  means  of 
making  cities  happy  and  people  virtuous,  was  the  impression  thai  was 

^Ibraf.  Off* acv. lib.  8.  ilhvU,  Zfcurgi 
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made  in  the  manners  of  the  citizens,  and  rendered  familiar  and  easy  to 
them  hy  castom  and  habit.  For  the  principles  which  education  has 
engraven  in  their  minds  continue  firm  and  unshaken,  as  being  founded 
upon  an  inward  oonyiction,  and  even  upon  the  will,  which  is  alwajs  a 
much  stronger  and  more  lasting  tie  than  that  of  force  ;  insomuch  that 
this  education  becomes  the  rule  of  youth,  and  serves  them  instead  of  a 
lawgiver."  Here  we  have  the  justest  notion  that  can  be  given  of  the 
difference  there  is  between  the  laws  and  education. 

The  law,  when  it  stands  alone,  is  a  severe  and  imperious  mistress, 
avdyKTf,  which  lays  a  man  under  restraint  in  what  he  holds  most  dear, 
and  whereof  he  is  most  jealous,  I  mean  his  liberty ;  which  torments  and 
contradicts  him  in  ever3rthing,  is  deaf  to  his  remonstrances  and  desires, 
never  yields  to  any  relaxation,  speaks  always  in  a  threatening  tone,  and 
presents  him  only  with  correction.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  men 
should  shake  off  this  yoke  as  soon  as  ever  they  can  without  punishment, 
and  that,  giving  ear  no  longer  to  its  troublesome  directions,  they  should 
give  themselves  up  to  follow  their  natural  inclinations,  which  the  law 
had  only  restrained  without  changing  or  destroying  them. 

But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  with  education.  'Tis  a  mistress  that  Is 
gentle  and  engaging,  an  enemy  to  violence  and  constraint,  which  loves 
only  to  act  by  motives  of  persuasion,  which  endeavors  to  make  its 
instructions  relished,  by  speaking  always  with  reason  and  truth,  and 
tends  only  to  make  virtue  more  easy  by  making  it  moro  amiable.  Its 
lectures,  which  begin  almost  as  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  grow  up  and 
gather  etrength  with  it,  in  time  take  deep  root,  soon  pass  from  the 
memory  and  understanding  to  the  heart,  are  daily  imprinted  in  his  man- 
ners, by  practice  and  habit  bec(Mne  a  second  nature  in  him,  which  is 
scarce  possible  to  be  changed,  and  do  the  ofiGlce  of  a  present  legiLlator  all 
the  rest  of  his  life,  putting  him  in  mind  of  his  duty  upon  every 
.occasion,  and  engaging  him  to  the  practice  of  it.  'II  rraldcvatg  vo/xoCc'rw 
At&d(Otv  aiTtpy&l^tTat  irepi  Ikottov  avrdv. 

We  must  not  wonder,  after  this,  that  the  ancients  liave  recommended 
the  education  of  youth  with  so  much  care,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the 
jurest  means  of  making  an  empire  stable  and  flourishing.  It  was  a 
'Capital  maxini  with  them  that  children  are  more  the  property  of  the 
republic  than  of  their  parents  ;*  and  that  thus  their  education  should  not 
1)e  given  up  to  their  fancies,  but  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  republic ; 
iliat  for  this  reason  children  ought  to  be  brought  up,  not  in  private  and 
la  their  fathers'  houses,  but  in  public,  by  common  masters,  and  under  the 
same  discipline,  that  they  may  bo  early  inspired  with  a  love  for  their 
countr}',  respect  for  its  laws  and  relish  for  the  principles  and  maxims  of 
the  state  wherein  they  are  to  live.  For  every  kind  of  government  has 
its  peculiar  genius.  The  spirit  and  character  of  a  republic  is  very 
different  from  that  of  a  monarchy.  Now  this  spirit  and  character  are 
only  to  be  Imbibed  by  the  appropriate  education  of  children. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  principles  I  liavo  laid  down,  that  Lycurgus, 

•.drU^  Ai;i/.llb.8,cap.  1. 
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Plato,  Aristotle,  and,  in  a  word,  all  that  have  left  ns  any  rules  of  govern^ 
nifsnt,  have  declared  that  the  principal  and  most  essential  datj  of  a  mag> 
Istrate,  a  minister,  a  lawgiver,  and  a  prince,  is  to  watch  over  the  good 
education,  first  of  their  own  children,  who  often  succeed  in  their  stead, 
and  then  of  the  citizens  in  general  who  form  the  body  of  the  republic ; 
and  thej  observe  tlxat  the  whole  disorder  of  states  arises  only  from  the 
negllgenoe  of  this  twofold  duty. 

Plato  *  quotes  an  illustrious  example  of  it  in  the  person  of  the  famous 
Cyrus,  the  most  accomplished  prince  we  read  of  in  ancient  history.  He 
wanted  none  of  the  talents  which  were  requisite  to  make  a  great  man, 
excepting  that  we  are  here  speaking  of.  Being  wholly  taken  up  with  his 
conquests,  he  intrusted  the  education  of  his  children  with  the  women. 
These  young  princes  were  therefore  brought  up,  not  after  the  rough  and 
severe  disdpline  of  the  Persians,  which  had  so  well  succeeded  in  Cyrus 
their  father, but  after  the  manner  of  the  Modes;  that  is,  in  luxury,  soft- 
noBS,  and  pleasures.  Nobody  ventured  to  contradict  them  in  anything. 
Their  ears  were  open  only  to  praise  and  flattery ;  everything  bent  their 
knee  and  bowed  low  before  them.  And  it  was  thought  to  become  their 
grandeur  to  put  an  infinite  distance  between  them  and  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, as  though  they  had  been  of  a  difibrent  species  from  them.  "  Such 
an  education,  so  remote  from  all  reproof  and  education,  had,"  says  Plato, 
"  the  Buooess  which  was  to  be  expected  from  it.  The  two  princes,  pros- 
ently  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  took  up  arms  against  each  other,  as  not 
being  able  to  bear  either  a  superior  or  an  equal ;  and  Cambyses,  grown 
absolute  master  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  ran  furiously  into  all  sorts 
of  excess,  and  reduced  the  Persian  empire  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Cyrus 
left  him  a  vast  extent  of  provinces,  immense  revenues,  and  armies  with- ' 
out  number ;  but  all  this  turned  to  his  ruin,  for  want  of  another  benefit 
far  more  valuable,  which  he  neglects  to  leave  him, — I  mean  a  good 
education. 

This  judicious  remark  of  Plato  concerning  Cyrus  entirely  escaped 
xne  in  reading  the  history  of  him  by  Xenophon.  Nor  did  I  reflect  that 
this  historian  is  absolutely  silent  upon  the  education  of  this  prince's 
children,  whereas,  he  largely  describes  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
the  Persian  youth  were  brought  up,  and  Cyrus  himself  amongst  the  rest. 
Ths  the  greatest  fault  a  prince  can  be  guilty  of. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  beliaved  in  a  very  difierent  manner.f  Upon 
the  birth  of  his  son,  when  engaged  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests  and 
at  the  time  of  his  greatest  achievements,  he  wrote  Aristotle  the  following 
letter :  "  I  give  yon  notice  that  I  have  a  son  born  to  me,  but  I  am  not  so 
much  obliged  to  the  gods  for  his  birth,  as  for  the  happiness  that  he  has 
come  into  the  world  whilst  there  is  an  Aristotle  living.  For  I  hope  that, 
being  brought  up  under  your  direction  and  by  your  care,  he  may  deserve 
the  glory  of  his  father  and  the  empire  which  I  shall  leave  him."  This 
was  talking  and  thinking  like  a  great  prince  who  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  importance  of  a  good  education.    Alexander  had 


•  Hot.  lib.  Z^d€kg,  iAul  CM.  lib.  9,  cap.  8. 
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the  same  eentiineiits.  An  hlBtorian  obseryes  that  he  loved  AristoCle  no 
less  than  his  own  father  dectntBe,  he  siud,  he  wa9  indebted  to  the  vnefor 
Uving,  and  the  other  for  H/cing  vieU, 

If  it  is  a  great  fauh  in  a  prince  not  to  take  care  of  the  education  of 
his  own  children,  it  is  no  less  blamable  to  accept  that  of  the  citizens  in 
general.  Plutarch  very  judiciously  observes  in  the  paraHel  he  draws 
between  Lycurgus  and  Numa»  that  it  was  a  like  negligence  which  ren- 
dered all  the  good  designs  and  great  mtuitions  of  the  latter  useless. 
The  passage  fs  very  remarkable.  '•  All  the  labor  of  Numa,'*  says  he, 
"  who  took  pains  only  to  maiDfCain  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Rome, 
vanished  with  him  ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  temple  of  Janus, 
which  he  had  constantly  kept  shut  as  if  he  had  really  held  there  the 
demon  of  war  confined  in  chains,  was  immediately  opened  again,  and  all 
Italy  filled  with  blood  and  slaughter.  Thus  the  most  beautiful  and  best 
of  his  institutions  was  but  of  short  continuance,  as  it  wanted  the  sole 
tie  capable  of  maintaining  it,  which  was  the  education  of  youth. 

It  was  the  opposite  conduct  which  so  long  preserved  the  Taws  of 
Lycurgus  in  full  force.  For,  "as  the  same  Plutarch  observes,  the 
religion  of  an  oath  which  he  inquired  of  the  Lacedsemonfans  would 
have  been  a  feeble  support  after  his  death,,  if  by  education  he  had'  not 
hnprlnted  the  laws  in  their  manners.  It  had  made  them  suck  in  the 
love  of  his  form  of  government  almost  with  their  milk,  by  making  it  in 
a  manner  familiar  and  natural  to  them.  Thus  we  see  the  principal  of 
his  ordinances  were  kept  for  above  five  hundred  years  like  a  good  and  a 
strong  dye  which  had  penetrated  the  very  substance  of  the  soul.*' 

All  these  great  men  of  antiquity  were  therefore  persuaded,  as  Plu- 
tarch observes  of  Lycurgns  in  particular,  that  the  most  essential  duty 
of  a  lawgiver,  and  so  of  a  prince,  was  to  establish  good  rules  for  the 
education  of  youth,  and  to  see  that  they  were  exactly  observed.  It  is 
surprising  to  see  how  far  they  carried  their  care  and  watchfulness  upon 
this  point.  They  advised  to  use  precautions  in  the  choice  of  such  persons 
as  were  to  talte  care  of  children  from  their  very  birth,  and  it  is  plain 
that  Quintilian  has  taken  what  he  has  said  upon  this  subject  from  Plato 
t  and  Aristotle,  especially  in  what  relates  to  nurses.  He  requires,  with  those 
wise  philosc^hers,  that  in  the  choice  that  is  made  of  them,  care  should 
not  only  be  taken  that  they  had  no  bad  ways  of  speaking,  but,  withal, 
that  a  special  regard  should  be  had  to  their  manners  and  disposition ; 
and  the  reason  he  gives  for  it  is  admirable.*  "  For  what  is  learnt,**  says 
he,  "  at  that  age  is  easily  imprinted  in  the  mind,  and  leaves  deep  marks 
behind  it  which  are  not  easily  to  be  obliterated.  As  in  the  case  of  a 
vessel,  which  long  preserves  a  tincture  of  the  first  liquor  that  was  poured 
into  it ;  and  like  wool,  which  can  never  recover  its  first  whiteness  after 
it  has  been  once  dyed,  and  the  misfortune  is  that  bad  habits  last  longer 
than  good  ones." 

"Tis  for  the  same  reason,  that  these  philosophers  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
the  most  essential  duties  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  education 

•  qtdnU  Ub.  1,  c.  1. 
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of  children,  to  removo  fTom  them,  as  far  as  possible,  the  slaves  and 
domestics,  whose  discourses  and  examples  may  be  predudidal  to  them.* 

To  this  they  add  a  piece  of  advice  which  will  condemn  a  gpreat  many 
Christian  fathers  and  masters.  They  require  that  not  only  the  boys 
should  be  disallowed  to  read  any  comedies  or  be  present  at  any  theat- 
rical show  before  they  arrive  at  a  certain  age,  but  that  all  pictures, 
sculptures,  or  tapestry,  which  may  lay  any  indecent  and  dangerous- 
image  before  the  eyes  of  their  children,  should  be  absolutely  banished 
their  cities.  They  desire  that  the  magistrates  should  carefully  watch 
over  the  execution  of  this  ordinance,  and  that  they  should  oblige  the 
workmen,  even  such  as  were  most  industrious,  who  refused  to  submit  to 
it,  to  carry  their  fatal  skill  to  some  other  place.  They  were  persuaded 
that  from  such  objects  as  these,  that  were  adapted  to  flatter  the  passions 
and  feed  the  desire,  there  arose  a  kind  of  contagion  and  pestilential 
air  that  was  at  length  indefinably  capable  of  infecting  the  masters 
themselves  who  breathe  it  every  moment  without  fear  and  precaution, 
and  that  these  objects  were  like  so  many  poisoned  flowers  which  exhale 
a  deadly  odor,  that  was  the  more  to  be  feared  as  it  was  the  less  distrusted 
and  even  appeared  agreeable.f  These  wise  philosophers  require,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  everything  in  a  city  should  teach  and  inspire  virtue 
— ^inscriptions,  pictures,  statues,  plays,  and  conversations — and  that 
from  everything  that  is  presented  to  the  senses  and  strike  the  eyes  and 
ears,  there  should  be  formed  a  kind  of  salutary  air  and  breath  which 
should  imperceptibly  insinuate  itself  into  the  souls  of  the  children,  and 
aided  and  assisted  by  the  instruction  of  the  master,  should  incline  them 
from  their  tenderest  years  to  the  love  of  probity  and  a  regard  for  honesty. 
There  is  a  beauty  and  delicacy  in  the  original  expression  which  no  other 
lang^nage  is  capable  of,  and  though  this  passage  be  somewhat  long,  1 
have  thought  proper  to  quote  a  greater  part  of  it  to  give  some  idea  of 
Plato's  style. 

I  shall  now  return  to  my  subject,  and  conclude  this  first  article  with 
desiring  the  reader  to  consider  how  the  pagans  themselves  ever  looked 
upon  the  care  of  the  education  of  the  children  as  the  most  essential 
duty  of  parents,  ma^strates,  and  princes,  as  it  is  of  last  importance  for 
all  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  have  good  principles  instilled  into  them  from 
the  beginning.  In  short,  where  their  minds  are  yet  tender  and  flexible, 
-they  may  be  turned  and  managed  as  we  please,  whereas,  age  and  long 
habit  will  make  faults  almost  incorrigible.  Frangoi  enim  eitius  quam 
eorrigas,  qua  inpravum  induruerunt.X 

a.  JUUaive  Valfie  of  PvbUe  and  Pritats  Instruction, 

Daring  the  whole  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  education  of  youth, 
being  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  dangers  which  occur  both  in  private 
houses  and  great  schools,  I  have  never  presumed  to  give  advice  upon  thia 
subject,  and  have  ever  been  content  with  applying  myself  as  carefully  as 
I  could  to  the  instruction  of  the  boys  which  Divine  Providence  committed 
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to  mj  caie.  I  tbink  I  ought  still  to  <>b6eryo  the  same  neatmlitj,  and 
leaTe  it  to  the  pmdenoe  of  parentB  to  decide  a  qoertion  which  oettaiiil/ 
admits  of  great  difficulties  on  both  sides. 

Qaintilian  has  disconxsed  upon  this  point  with  great  prolixity  and 
eloquenoe.*  The  passage  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  his  woik^  and 
deserves  to  be  read  in  the  originaL    I  shall  give  the  substance  of  it. 

He  begins  with  answering  two  objections  against  public  schcrohi. 

Tbe  first  relates  to  purity  of  morals,  which  they  daim  is  here  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  dangers.  Was  this  the  case,  he  thinks  we  should 
not  hesitate  a  moment^ — ^the  care  of  living  well  being  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  that  speaking  well.  But,  he  says,  the  danger  is  equal  on  both 
sides ;  tbat  the  whole  depends  upon  the  natural  dispo^tion  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  care  that  is  taken  of  their  education ;  that  usually  the 
^vil  springs  from  the  parents  themselTes  by  the  bad  examples  they  set 
their  children.  All  this  passes  into  habit  and  soon  after  into  nature;,- 
The  poor  children  find  themselves  vicious  before  they  know  what  vice 
is.  Thus,  breathing  nothing  but  luxury  and  pleasure,  they  do  not  take 
their  irregularity  from  the  schools,  but  bring  it  thither. 

The  second  objection  concerns  the  advancement  in  their  studies,  which 
must  be  greater  in  a  private  house  where  the  master  has  but  one  scholar 
to  instruct.  Quintilian  does  not  allow  this  fdr  several  reasons  which  he 
lays  down,  but  he  adds,  that  this  inccmvenienoe,  though  it  were  real,  is 
abundantly  repaired  by  the  great  advantages  which  follow  upon  a  public 
education. 

First,  a  public  education  emboldens  a  young  man»  gives  him  courage^ 
early  accustoms  liim  not  to  be  afraid  of  being  looked  upon,  and  cures 
him  of  a  certain  pusilanimity  which  naturally  attends  a  private  and 
retired  life ;  whereas,  in  secret,  he  usually  grows  languid  and  dejected ; 
he  grows  rusty,  as  I  may  say,  or  else  falls  into  an  opposite  extreme, 
becomes  conceited,  setting  a  greater  value  upon  himself  than  upon 
others  from  having  no  person  to  compare  himself  with. 

Second  and  third.  In  a  public  school  there  are  acquaintances  formed 
which  often  last  as  long  as  they  live,  and  there  is  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  world  to  be  gained  which  society  alone  can  procure.  Quintilian 
does  not  insist  much  upon  these  two  advantages,  and  se^ns  to  set  no 
great  value  on  them. 

Fourth.  The  great  advantage  of  schools  is  emulation.  A  child  there 
improves  both  by  what  is  said  to  himself  and  what  is  said  to  others.  He 
will  every  day  see  his  master  approve  one  tiling  and  correct  another, 
blame  the  idleness  of  this  boy  and  commend  the  diligence  of  that,  and 
will  be  the  better  for  it  all.  The  love  of  glory  will  serve  him  as  a  spur 
to  labor.  He  will  be  ashamed  to  be  behindhand  with  his  equals,  and 
will  take  pains  to  excel  the  most  forward.  A  good  scholar  will  use  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  be  the  first  in  his  form  and  carry  the  prise.  Tis  this 
which  gives  ardor  to  young  minds ;  and  a  noble  emulation,  well  managed^ 
without  any  intermixture  of  malice,  envy,  and  pride,  is  one  of  the  best 
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meaw  to  lead  tbein  to  tlie  exeroise  of  the  greatest  lirtaea  and  difficult 
padertafcingw.  • 

Fifth.  Another  advantage  which  ia  farther  to  be  found  in  schools,  is 
that  a  young  man  meets  with  such  models  among  his  companions  as  are 
within  his  reach,  such  as  he  flattets  himself  he  may  be  able  to  come  up 
to,  and  does  not  despair  of  one  day  surpassing,  whereas,  if  he  was 
alone,  it  would  be  presumption  in  him  to  compare  himself  with  his 
masUSr. 

Sixth.  Lastly,  a  master  who  has  a  numerous  auditory  exerts  himself 
quite  otherwise  than  he  who,  having  but  one  scholar,  can  speak  only 
coldly  to  him,  and  in  the  way  of  conversation.  Now  it  is  incredible 
how  serviceable  this  fire  and  vivacity  of  a  master  who,  in  explaining  the 
beautiful  passages  of  an  author,  grows  warm  and  transported,  is,  not  only 
to  make  the  boys  attentive,  but  likewise  to  inspire  them  with  the  same 
taste  and  sentiments  as  he  feels  who  is  speaking  to  them. 

Quintilian  does  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  opinion  which  he  main- 
tains is  confirmed  by  general  custom,  and  the  authority  of  the  most 
esteemed  authors  and  most  famous  legislators. 

I  might  add,  that  this  conduct  has  no  less  regularly  been  observed 
since  the  days  of  Quintilian,  and  amongst  Christians.  Ecclesiastical 
history  supplies  lui  with  abundance  of  examples.  That  of'  St.  Basil 
and  St.  Gregory  Naaianaen  is  known  to  all  the  worldT  I  shall  give 
the  particulars  of  it  at  the  close  of  this  volume,  and  shall  now  only 
observe  that  the  families  of  these  two  illustrious  friends  were  the  most 
Christian  that  were  then  in  the  Church.  They  thought,  however,  they 
might  commit  the  dearest  treasure  they  had  in  the  world  to  the  public 
schools,  and  God  blessed  their  pious  intentions  with  a  success  that  sur- 

m 

passed  all  their  expectations.  Shall  we  venture  to  charge  this  conduct 
with  imprudence  and  presumption  1 

On  the  other  side,  may  we  venture  to  condemn  the  religious  f earf  ul- 
ness  of  Christian  parents,  who,  upon  seeing  the  dangers  which  occur  in 
colleges  (and  it  must  be  owned,  too,  that  they  are  great  ones),  and  being 
less  solidtious  about  their  children's  improvement  in  the  sciences  than  to 
preserve  to  them  the  precious  and  inestimable  treasure  of  their  innocence, 
determine  to  bring  them  up  under  their  own  inspection  in  a  family  where 
they  nuiy  hear  naught  but  wise  discourse,  where  they  will  see  naugiit 
but  good  examples,  and  from  whence  whatever  may  be  capable  of  cor- 
rupting the  purity  of  their  morals  is  carefully  removed  as  much  as 
possible.  There  is  now,  certainly,  some  such  houses,  but  the  number  of 
them  is  very  few. 

Besides  the  two  usual  methods  of  bringing  up  youth — ^the  boarding 
them  out  at  public  schools,  or  instructing  them  in  private— there  is  a 
third,  whidi  holds  the  middle  place,  and  seems  to  join  the  other  two,  and 
that  is,  to  send  ^^lildren  to  school  to  improve  by  the  emulation  of  the 
classes^  and  keeping  them  home  the  rest  of  the  time.  By  this  means, 
perhaps,  they  avoid  a  part  of  the  dangers,  as  they  are  also  deprived  of 
one  part  of  the  advantages  of  the  college,  amongst  which  we  ought 
certainly  to  reckon  the  order,  regularity,  and  discipline  which,  by  the 
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Bonnd  of  a  clock,  p<^t0  oat  all  the  exerdaes  of  the  day  in  a  uniform 
manner,  and  the  simplicity  and  fragalitj  of  their  way  of  living,  which 
are  veiy  different  from  the  indulgence  of  their  fathers'  honies,  and  serve 
only  to  render  them  too  nice  and  tender.  "  My  father/'  says  Henry  de 
Me&mes,  **  had  two  views  in  the  education  of  the  college ;  the  one  was  the 
gay  and  innocent  conversation  of  the  boys,  the  other  was  the  school 
discipline,  to  make  us  forget  the  endearments  of  oar  home,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  cleanse  us  in  fresh  water.  I  think  those  eighteen  months  I 
spent  at  the  college  were  of  great  iservice  to  me.  ....  I  learnt  the 
frugal  life  of  the  scholars,  and  how  to  portion  out  my  time." 

Another  advantage  of  colleges,  sapposing  them  to  be  snch  as  they 
should  be,  and  the  greatest  of  all  is,  that  the  boys  are  there  thoroughly 
taught  their  religion.  They  learn  to  take  the  knowledge  of  it  from  the 
spring,  to  know  the  real  spirit  and  true  greatness  of  it,  and  to  fortify 
themselves  by  solid  principles  against  the  dangers  which  faith  and  piety 
too  frequently  meet  with  in  the  world.  It  is  not  impossible,  but  certainly 
'tis  very  rare,  to  find  this  advantage  in  private  houses. 

Now,  what  must  we  conclude  from  all  these  principles  and  all  these 
facts  f  There  is  no  college  which  cannot  produce  a  great  number  of 
'examples  of  boys  who  have  had  an  excellent  education  there,  and  been 
improved  both  in  the  sciences  and  in  piety  ;  nor  is  there  any  one  which 
has  not  seen  with  grief  a  igreat  number  miscarry ;  and  the  case  is  the 
same  in  private  houses. 

The  conclusion  which,  in  my  opinion,  we  shoald  draw  from  hence  is, 
that  the  dangers  are  very  great  to  youth  on  all  sides.  It  is  the  duty  of 
parents  to  examine  well  before  Ood  what  course  they  ought  to  take, 
equitably  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  which  occur  on  both 
Bides,  to  be  determined  in  so  important  a  deliberation  only  by  the  motives 
of  religion,  and  above  all,  to  make  such  a  choice  of  masters  and  colleges, 
in  case  they  follow  that  coarse,  as  may,  if  not  entirely  dissipate,  at  least 
diminish,  their  just  apprehensions. 

The  Plan  and  Dwishn  of  tliU  Treatise. 

To  enter  usefully  into  the  particulars  of  what  concerns  the  private 
government  of  the  classes  and  colleges,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  sepa- 
rately the  duty  of  the  different  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  and  bear  any  relation  to  it.  But  as  there  are  some  general 
directions  which  almost  equally  belong  to  all,  I  will  begin  this  treatise 
with  theni,  that  I  may  avoid  the  repetitions  which  otherwise  would 
be  inevitable. 

I.  QENERAL  PBINCIPLBS. 

I  shall  begin  with  desiring  the  reader,  when  I  talk  of  instructions, 
rales,  precepts,  and  duties,  which  are  terms  that  I  cannot  avoid  employing 
in  the  subject  I  treat  of,  to  do  me  so  much  justice  as  to  think  that  I  do 
not  pretend  to  prescribe  laws  to  any  one,  or  to  set  up  for  a  master  or 
eensurer  of  my  brethren.  My  only  design  is  to  assist,  if  I  can,  such 
young  persons  as  are  introsted  with  the  ednoaticm  of  children  who,  for 
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wsnt  of  expeiienoe,  axe  miljeet  to  oommit  a  great  many  enora,  as  I  own 
that  I  mjaelf  have  formerly  oommitted,  and  I  shall  think  myself  vexy 
happy  if  I  can  omtribate  to  make  them  avoid  them  by  laying  my  lefleo- 
tions  before  them,  or  rather  those  of  the  ablest  masters  in  point  of  eda- 
cation.  For  I  shall  here  scarce  say  anything  of  myself,  especially  in  this 
first  part,  which  is  the  most  important,  and  should  serre  as  the  basis  and 
foondation  to  all  the  rest.  Athens  and  Home  shall  here  lend  me  their 
assistance.  I  shall  likewise  make  use  of  two  modem  authors,  and  often 
withont  quoting  them.  These  are  M.  de  F^nekm,  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  and  Mr.  hocke,  whose  writings  upon  this  subject  are  justly  Tory 
much  esteemed.  The  laat  has  some  particular  sentiments  which  I  would 
not  always  follow.  Besides,  I  question  whether  he  was  well  skilled  in 
the  Greek  tongue,  and  in  the  study' of  the  belles  lettres ;  at  least  he 
seems  not  to  set  the  value  upon  them  they  deserve.  But  both  of  them 
may  be  of  very  great  use  with  relation  to  morals  and  conduct,  not  only 
to  young  masters,  but  to  persons  of  greater  experience.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  making  use  of  the  labors  of  others,  as  I  have  thought  fit, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  public  will  not  be  displeased  at  it, 
being  content  to  have  good  things  laid  before  them  without  being  con- 
cerned from  whence  they  are  taken.  I  shall  reduce  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
articles  the  general  instructions  which  relate  to  the  education  of  youth. 

1.  THB  END  TO  BE  AIUED  AT  IN  EDUCATION. 

To  succeed  in  the  education  of  youth,  the  first  step  is  to  lay  down  the 
end  we  should  aim  at,  to  inquire  by  what  means  it  is  to  be  obtained,  and 
to  choose  out  an  able  and  experienced  guide,  who  is  able  to  conduct  us 
safely  to  it.  Though  it  be  generally  a  very  wise  and  judicious  rule*  to 
avoid  all  singularity,  and  to  follow  the  received  customs,  yet  I  question 
whether,  in  the  point  we  now  treat  of,  this  principle  does  not  admit  of 
some  exception,  and  whether  we  ought  not  to  apprehend  the  dangers  and 
inoonveniendes  of  blindly  following  the  footsteps  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us,  so  as  to  consult  custom  more  than  reason,  and  the  governing 
our  actions  rather  by  what  others  do  than  by  what  they  should  do ;  from 
whence  it  often  happens  that  an  error  once  established  is  handed  down 
from  age  to  age,  and  becomes  almost  a  certain  law,  from  a' notion  that 
we  ought  to  act  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  follow  the  example  of  the 
greater  number.  But  the  greatest  number  do  not  always  make  the  best 
choice,  and  we  too  fluently  observe  the  contrary. 

If  we  consult  our  reason  ever  so  little,  it  is  easy  to  discern  that  the 
end  which  masters  should  have  in  view,  is  not  barely  to  teach  their 
scholars  Greek  and  Latin,  to  learn  them  to  mske  exercises  and  verses,  to 
chaige  their  memoiy  with  facts  and  historical  dates,  to  draw  up  syllo- 
gisms in  form,  or  to  trace  lines  or  figures  upon  paper.  These  branches 
of  knowledge  I  own  are  useful  and  valuable,  but  as  me^ms  and  not  as 
the  end,  when  they  conduct  us  to  other  things,  and  not  when  we  stop 
there ;  when  they  serve  us  as  preparatives  and  instruments  for  better 
matters,  the  ignorance  of  which  makes  all  the  rest  U8eless.f    The  boys 
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would  have  cause  to  oomplaiii»  if  thej  were  oondenmed  to  spend  eight 
or  ten  of  the  l)eBt  yean  of  their  life  in  learning,  at  a  great  expense  and 
with  incredible  pains,  one  or  two  languages,  and  some  other  matters  of 
a  like  nature,  which,  perhaps,  thej  would  but  seldom  haTe  occasion  to 
make  use  of.  The  end  of  masters,  in  the  long  course  of  their  studies,  is  to 
habituate  their  scholars  to  a  serious  labor,  to  make  them  love  and  value 
the  sciences,  and  to  raise  such  an  appetite  in  them  as  ahall  make  them 
thirst  after  them  when  thej  are  gone  from  school,  to  point  out  the 
method  of  attaining  to  them,  and  make  them  thoroughly  sensible  of 
their  use  and  yalue,  and  by  that  means  to  dispose  them  for  the  different 
employments  to  which  it  shall  please  Qod  to  call  them.  Besides  this,  it 
is  farther  the  end  of  masters  to  improve  their  hearts  and  understandings, 
to  protect  their  innocence,  to  inspfre  them  with  principles  of  honor  and 
probity,  to  train  them  up  to  good  habits,  to  correct  and  subdue  in  them, 
by  gentle  means,  the  ill  inclinations  they  shall  be  observed  to  have,  such 
as  roughness,  insolence,  an  high  opinion  of  themselves,  and  a  proud- 
swelling  vanity  constantly  employed  in  lessening  others,  a  blind  self- 
love,  which  is  only  careful  of  procuring  advantage  to  itself,  a  spirit  of 
xaillery  which  is  pleased  with  offending  and  insulting  others,  an  inso- 
lence and  sloth,  which  renders  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  mind  unseiw 
vlceable.* 

2.  TO  6TUDT  THE  CHAJIACTER  OF  THE  CHILDIIEN. 

Education,  properly  speaking,  is  the  art  of  developing  and  fashioning 
the  mind.  Of  all  sciences  it  is  the  most  difficult,  the  most  novel,  and*  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  important,  but  yet  not  sufficiently  studied.  To 
judge  by  common  experience,  of  all  the  animals  man  is  the  most  un- 
tractable.  Xenophon,  in  the  beautiful  preface  to  his  Cyropedia,  ob- 
serves, '*  We  never  see  flocks  of  sheep  or  oxen  rebel  against  their  lead- 
ers, whereas  nothing  is  more  common  amongst  men ;  it  seems  a  natural 
conclusion  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  rule  over  men  than  over  beasts." 
But,  casting  his  eyes  upon  Cyrus,  who  governed  so  many  provinces  in 
peace,  and  was  equally  beloved  by  the  people  he  had  conquered  and  his 
natural  subjects,  he  concludes  that "  the  fault  must  arise  not  from  those 
who  are  unVilling  to  obey,  but  from  the  superiors  who  know  not  how  to 
govern." 

The  same  may  be  said,  in  some  proportion,  of  those  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  children.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  mind  of  man, 
even  in  his  infancy,  bears  the  yoke  with  impatience,  and  naturally  in- 
clines to  what  is  (orbidden.f  But  what  we  must  conclude  from  hence  is, 
that  for  this  very  reason  he  requires  more  precaution  and  address,  and 
that  he  yields  more  willingly  to  mildness  than  violence  {segtiUur  facUiui 
guam  duettur).  We  sometimes  see  a  stomachful  horse  who  capers  and 
gnaws  the  bit,  and  refuses  to  obey  the  spur ;  'tis  because  the  rider  has  a 
hard  and  heavy  hand,  knows  not  how  to  guide  him,  and  checks  the  bridle 
when  he  ought  not.  Qive  this  horse,  who  has  a  very  tender  mouth,  an 
understanding  and  skilful  rider,  and  he  will  check  all  his  /sllies,  and, 
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with  a  lig^bt  hmndt  goyem  him  with  pleamie  (gmurari  aiqu$  nobOei  equi 
mdiMs  fa/aSii  framo  ngwUwri. 

To  eompaflB  this  eiid»  the  maflter'a  fint  care  ia  thoioaghfy  to  stndj  ftnd 
search  into  the  geniufl  and  character  of  the  childzen,  for  hf  this  he  moflt 
xegnlate  hia  oonduct.  There  are  some  who  are  lasy  and  remiss,  unless 
they  aie  oimtinaall  j  called  upon,  and  others  cannot  bear  to  be  impeil^ 
ooslj  treated ;  some  will  be  restrained  bj  fear,  and  others,  on  the  oos* 
trary,  discouraged.*  We  can  gain  nothing  out  of  some,  but  hj  mero 
labor  and  application ;  and  others  only  will  studj  bj  fits  and  starts.  To 
endeavor  to  bring  them  all  to  a  level,  and  make  them  submit  to  one  and 
the  same  rule,  is  to  attempt  to  force  nature.  The  prudence  of  the  mas- 
ter will  consist  in  keeping  a  medium,  which  is  equally  removed  from  the 
two  extremes ;  for  here  the  ill  so  cloeelj  borders  upon  the  good,  that  it 
is  easj  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other,  and  'tis  this  which  renders  the 
management  of  boys  so  difficult.!  1*00  much  liberty  leads  to  licentious- 
ness, and  too  much  constraint  makes  them  stupid ;  commendation  excites 
and  encourages,  but  it  also  Inspires  vanity  and  presumption.  We  must, 
therefore,  keep  a  just  temper,  and  hold  an  even  hand  between  these  two 
faioonveniencies,  after  the  example  of  Isocrates  in  the  case  of  Ephorus 
and  Theopompus,  who  were  of,  a  very  different  diaracter.  This  great 
master,  who  was  as  successful  in  his  instructions  as  his  writings  (as  ap- 
pears from  his  scholars  and  his  books)^  making  use  of  a  bridle  to  give  a 
check  to  the  vivacity  of  the  one,  and  a  spur  to  awaken  the  sluggishness 
of  the  other,  did  not  aim  at  reducing  them  both  to  the  same  standard  4 
His  object  in  taking  away  from  the  one  and  adding  to  the  other,  was  to 
carry  each  of  them  to  that  perfection  which  their  natural  capacity  would 
admit  of. 

This  model  we  must  follow  in  the  education  of  children.  They  cmxtj 
within  them  the  principles,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  seeds  of  all  virtues  and 
vices ;  and  the  principal  point  is  thoroughly  to  study  at  first  their  geniua 
and  character,  to  become  acquainted  with  their  humor,  their  disposition 
and  talents,  and,  above  all,  to  discover  their  passions  and  prevailing  in- 
clinations, not  with  a  view  or  expectation  of  entirely  changing  their 
temper,— of  making  him  gay,  for  instance,  who  is  naturally  grave,  or 
him  serious  who  is  of  a  lively  and  cheerful  di8i>osition.  It  is  with  cer- 
tain characters  as  with  personal  defects;  they  may  be  somewhat  re- 
dressed, but  not  absolutely  cured.  Now  the  way  of  growing  thus  ac- 
quainted with  the  children  is  to  give  them  a  great  liberty  to  discover 
their  inclinations  whilst  young,  to  let  them  follow  their  natural  bent  in 
order  to  discern  it  the  better,  to  comply  with  their  little  infirmities  to  en- 
courage them  to  let  us  see  them,  to  observe  them  whilst  they  think  little 
of  it,  especially  at  their  play,  when  they  show  their  tempera  most ;  for 
diildren  are  naturally  plain  and  without  reserve,  but  as  soon  as  they 
think  themselves  taken  notice  of,  they  throw  themselves  under  a  re* 
straint,  and  keep  upon  their  g^uard. 
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It  is  of  great  moment  also  to  diatingaish  the  nature  of  their  faults. 
In  general,  we  m&j  hope  that  those  wherein  age,  bad  education,  ignor- 
ance, and  being  Beduced,  and  ill-example  have  anj  share,  are  not  with- 
out remedy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  maj  believe  that  such  are  nat- 
urallj  rooted  in  the  mind  and  in  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  will  be 
very  difficult  to  be  got  over,  such  as  donble^ealing  and  hTpocrisj,  flat- 
tery, an  Inclination  to  tell  stories,  to  sow  divisions,  to  envy  and  detraction, 
a  disposition  to  scoff,  and  especially  at  the  instructions  that  are  given 
them,  and  at  things  sacred,  a  natural  opposition  to  reason  and  what  is  a 
consequence  of  it,  a  readiness  to  take  things  otherwise  than  they  are 
meant.* 

3.  TO  8BCT7BB  AUTHOIUTT  OYER  THB  CHILDBEN. 

.  By  authority,  I  mean  a  certain  air  and  ascendant  which  inspires  re- 
spect and  procures  obedience.  'Tis  neither  age  nor  height,  the  tone  of 
the  voice  of  threatening,  by  which  this  authority  is  to  be  obtained,  but 
an  equal  disposition  of  mind  firm  and  moderate,  which  is  always  master 
of  itself,  is  guided  only  by  reason,  and  never  acts  by  fancy  or  passion. 

It  is  this  qualification  and  talent  which  keeps  all  in  order,  establishes 
an  exact  discipline,  sees  that  orders  are  observed,  saves  the  trouble  of 
reprimands,  and  prevents  almost  all  punishments.  Now  it  is  from  the 
very  first  entrance  upon  their  government  that  parents  and  masters 
should  take  this  power  upon  themselves.  If  they  do  not  seize  upon  thia 
favorable  moment,  and  place  themselves  early  in  this  authority,  they 
will  have  all  the  pains  in  the  world  to  do  it  afterwards,  and  the  child 
will  domineer  at  last.  There  is,  deep  rooted  in  the  heart  of  man,  a  love 
of  independence,  which  discloses  itself  from  our  childhood,  or  even  at 
the  breast.  What  mean  those  cries,  those  tears,  the  threatening  gesture, 
and  the  eyes  sparkling  with  rage,  in  an  infant  who  is  resolved  to  ^ain 
his  point  with  all  his  force,  or  is  raised  to  jealousy  against  another  ?  "I 
have  seen,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "  a  child  burning  with  jealousy.  He 
could  not  yet  talk,  but  with  a  pale  countenance  could  cast  a  furious  look 
at  another  child  who  was  sucking  with  him  at  the  same  breast."  f 

Here  we  have  the  time  and  moment  pointed  out  for  subduing  this  bad 
indination  in  a  child,  by  inuring  him,  from  the  cradle,  to  get  the  better 
over  his  desires,  not  to  pursue  his  own  fancies ;  but,  in  a  word,  to  yield 
and  obey.  If  we  never  gave  children  what  they  cried  for,  they  would 
learn  to  go  without  it,  nor  would  there  be  so  much  bawling  and  uneasi- 
ness before  they  were  brought  to  temper,  and  consequently  they  would 
not  be  so  troublesome  to  themselves  or  others  as  they  aia 

I  do  not  mean  absolutely  to  disallow  every  indulgence  to  children.  I 
am  very  far  from  such  a  disposition.  I  say  only,  we  must  not  give  them 
what  they  cry  for ;  and  if  they  redouble  their  importunity  to  obtain  it, 
we  must  let  them  know  that  they  are  expressly  refused  it  for  that  very 
reason ;  and  this  must  be  held  as  an  indisputable  maxim,  that,  after  they 
have  once  been  refused  anything,  we  must  resolve  never  to  grant  it  to 
their  crying  or  importuning,  unless  we  would  teach  them  to  become  im- 
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piiient  and  x>oevi8h,  hj  lewardmg  them  for  their  peeyishness  and  impa- 
ttenoe. 

We  Bee  with  eome  parents,  tliat  the  children  never  ask  for  anything  at 
table,  whatever  is  set  before  them,  but  take  all  that  is  given  them,  with 
pleasure  and  thankfulness;  in  other  houses,  they  ask  for  everything 
they  see,  and  must  be  served  before  all  the  company.  Now  whence 
arises  this  remarkable  difference,  but  from  the  different  education  they 
have  had?  The  younger  children  are,  the  less  their  irregular  desires 
diould  be  satisfied. 

What  I  have  said  of  children  in  their  childhood,  may  be  applied  to 
them  at  any  other  age.  The  first  care  of  a  master  is  to  study  and  sound 
a  new  scholar.  There  is  nothing  he  does  not  attempt,  no  industry  or 
artifice  he  omits,  to  get  the  better  of  him  if  he  can.  When  he  sees  all 
his  pains  and  cunning  is  to  no  purpose,  and  that  the  master  calmly  and 
quietly  opposes  to  them  a  gentle  and  reasonable  resolution,  which  always 
ends  in  making  himself  obeyed,  he  then  yields  and  cheerfully  submits, 
and  this  kind  of  little  war,  or  rather  skirmish,  where,  on  both  sides,  they 
have  tried  each  other's  forces,  is  happily  concluded  with  a  peace  and  a 
good  understanding,  which  make  them  easy  all  the  rest  of  the  time  they 
are  to  live  together. 

4.  TO  If  AEE  one's  self  BELOVED  AND  FEAIIED. 

The  respect  upon  which  the  authority  I  have  spoke  is  founded,  in- 
cludes two  things,  fear  and  love,  which  lend  each  other  a  mutual  assist- 
ance, and  are  the  two  great  springs  and  hinges  of  all  government*  in 
genera],  and  of  the  conduct  of  children  in  particular.  As  they  are  of  an 
age  wherein  reason  scarce  begins  to  show  itself,  it  is  requisite  that  fear 
should  sometimes  be  called  into  its  assistance,  and  take  its  place ;  but  if 
it  comes  alone,  and  the  allurement  of  pleasure  does  not  follow  close  at 
its  heels,  it  is  not  long  regarded,  and  its  instructions  produce  but  a  slight 
effect,  which  soon  vanishes  upon  the  hopes  of-  impunity.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that,  in  point  of  education,  the  greatest  skill  lies  in  knowing  how 
to  blend  discreetly  together  a  force  which  shall  keep  children  within  due 
bounds  without  discouragement,  and  a  mildness  which  shall  gain  upon 
them  without  indulging  them  too  much.  Sit  rigor,  sed  non  exasperam; 
nt  amor,  sed  non  emoUient.*  On  one  hand,  the  master's  mildness  removes 
whatever  is  hard  and  austere  from  his  office  of  command,  and  blunts  the 
point  of  it.  ffebetat  adem  imperii,  as  Seneca  beautifully  expresses  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  prudent  severity  fixes  and  restrains  the  tightness 
and  inconstancy  of  an  age  which,  as  yet,  admits  but  of  little  reflection* 
and  is  incapable  of  governing  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  this  happy  inter- 
mixture of  mildness  and  severity,  of  love  and  fear,  which  procures  the 
master  authority,  which  is  the  soul  of  government,  and  inspires  the 
scholars  with  respect,  which  is  the  firmest  band  of  obedience  and  sub- 
mission, in  such  sort,  however,  that  gentleness  and  love  must  be  pre- 
eminent on  both  sides. 

But  some  will  say,  thoug}i  this  manner  of  governing  children  by  kind- 
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11608  and  genileiiea  is  eftsjr,  peiliape,  to  a  private  tutor,  is  it  practicable 
in  the  case  of  a  principal  of  a  college,  a  regent  of  a  class,  or  a  master 
who  has  a  great  many  scholars  in  one  ocmunon  chamber  t  And  how  is  it 
possible,  in  all  these  places,  to  keep  up  an  exact  discipline,  without  which 
no  good  is  to  be  hoped  for,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  the  love  of  the 
scholars?  I  own  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  in  this  circumstance  than 
to  keep  up  a  just  medium  between  too  great  severity  and  an  excessive 
indulgence ;  but  the  tiling  is  not  impossible,  since  we  see  it  practised  by 
persons  who  have  the  rare  talent  of  making  themselves  feared,  and  still 
more  beloved.  The  whole  depends  ux>on  the  behavior  of  the  masters. 
If  they  are  such  as  they  should  be,  they  will  meet  with  success  propor- 
tionable to  their  desires.  QuintiUan  has  pointed  out  to  us  the  qualities 
of  a  good  master,  and  how  he  mA.y  gain  the  affection  of  his  scholars : 

A  master  should  principally  assume  a  fatherly  affection  for  his  schol- 
ars, and  look  upon  himself  as  filling  the  place  of  those  who  committed 
them  to  him ;  whence  he  must  exercise  the  gentleness,  patience,  and 
bowels  of  good  nature  and  tenderness  vrhich  are  natural  to  parents.  . 

He  must  not  be  vicious  himself,  nor  allow  of  vice  in  others ;  he  muet 
be  severe  without  roughness,  and  gentle  without  indulgence,  for  fear  of 
being  hated  or  despised. 

He  must  not  be  easilv  carried  away  with  anger  and  passion,  nor  shut 
his  eyes  upon  sudi  faults  as  deserve  to  be  corrected. 

In  his  manner  of  teaching  he  must  be  plain,  patient,  and  exact,  and 
require  more  a  constancy  and  assiduity  of  diligence  in  his  scholars,  than 
an  excess  of  labor ;  he  must  take  pleasure  in  answering  all  the  questions 
that  shall  be  put  to  him,  and  be  even  beforehand  with  them  in  asking 
questions  of  them,  if  they  apply  not  to  him. 

He  must  not  refuse,  upon  proper  occasions,  to  give  them  the  praises 
they  deserve,  but  not  be  too  lavish  in  bestowing  his  commendations ;  for 
as  the  one  occasions  discouragement,  the  other  gives  rise  to  a  dangerous 
security. 

If  he  is  obliged  to  reprimand  them,  he  must  be  neither  severe  nor  re- 
proachful. For  what  gives  many  an  aversion  to  stu(ly  is,  that  certain 
masters  rebuke  them  with  a  scornful  air,  as  thougli  they  were  the  ob- 
jects of  their  hatred. 

He  must  speak  often  to  them  of  virtue,  and  always  with  high  encomi- 
ums ;  he  must  lay  it  constantly  before  them  under  an  advantageous  and 
agreeable  form,  as  the  most  excellent  of  all  blessings,  and  most  worthy 
a  reasonable  man,  and  most  honorable  to  him  as  a  quality  absolutely 
necessary  to  procure  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  mankind,  and  as  the 
only  means  of  being  truly  happy.  The  more  frequently  he  puts  them  in 
mind  of  their  duty,  the  less  he  will  be  obliged  to  punish  them.  .  .  .  Let 
him  every  day  say  something  to  them  whidi  they  may  carry  away  with 
them,  and  be  the  better  for.  Though  what  they  read  may  furnish  them 
with  abundance  of  good  examples,  what  is  expressly  directed  to  them 
lias  a  very  different  force,  and  produces  a  quite  different  effect,  especiallv 
if  it  comes  from  a  master  whom  children  that  are  well  brought  up  both 
love  and  honor.  For  it  cannot  be  imagined  how  easily  we  are  led  to  copy 
after  the  persons  of  whom  we  have  a  favorable  opinion. 

Tliese  are  the  qualifications  which  Quintilian  requires  in  a  master  of 
rhetoric,  and  they  equally  belong  to  all  such  as  are  entrusted  with  the 
instruction  of  youth. 
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5.  Of  Correction, 

In  tlie  fint  place,  I  Bball  point  out  the  ineonTenienoea  and  dangers  of 
tbe  ase  of  the  rod ;  in  the  second,  I  shall  lay  down  the  rules  we  ought 
to  follow  in  this  kind  of  correction. 

FirtL  The  moot  common  and  shortest  way  of  coirecting  children  is 
by  the  rod,  which  is  almost  the  only  remedy  that  is  known  or  made  use 
of  by  thoee  who  are  intrusted  with  their  education.  But  this  remedy 
becomes  more  dangerous  than  the  evil  they  would  cure,  if  employed  out 
of  reaaon  or  beyond  measure.  For  besides  that  the  corrections  of  the 
lod  and  the  lash,  we  are  now  speaking  of,  have  something  indecent, 
mean,  and  servile  in  them,  they  have  no  fitness  in  themselves  to  remedy 
any  fault  committed,  nor  is  there  any  cause  to  apprehend  that  such  a 
correction  may  become  useful  to  a  child,  if  the  shame  of  suffering  for 
having  done  ill  has  not  a  greater  power  over  his  mind  than  the  punish- 
ment itself.  Besides,  these  corrections  give  an  incurable  aversion  to  the 
things  we  should  endeavor  to  make  them  love.  They  do  not  change  the 
^umor,  nor  work  any  reformation  in  the  natural  disposition,  but  only 
restrain  it  for  a  time,  and  serve  to  make  the  passions  break  out  with 
more  violence  when  they  are  at  liberty.  They  often  stupefy  the  mind, 
and  harden  it  in  mischief.  For  a  child,  that  has  so  little  honor  as  to  be 
insensible  to  reproof,  will  accustom  himself  to  blows  like  a  slave,  and 
grow  obstinate  against  punishment. 

I  am  far  from  condemning  in  general  the  use  of  the  rod,  after  what 
has  been  said  of  it  in  several  places  of  Scripture,  and  especially  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs : '  He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son,  but  he  that 
loveth  him  chasteneth  him  betimes ;'  '  Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart 
of  a  child,  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him.'  The 
Holy  Scripture,  by  these  words  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  may,  per- 
haps, design  punishment  in  general,  and  condemn  the  mistaken  tender- 
ness and  blind  indulgence  of  parents  who  shut  their  eyes  upon  the  vices 
of  their  children,  and  thereby  render  them  incorrigible.  But  supposing 
that  the  word  rod  is  to  be  taken  literally,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  cor- 
rection is  advised  for  such  dispositions  as  are  sturdy,  rough,  indocile,  un- 
trsctable,  and  insensible  to  reproof  and  honor.  For  can  we  imagine  that 
the  Scripture,  which  abounds  in  diarity  and  gentleness,  and  is  so  full  of 
compassion  for  the  weaknesses  of  a  more  advanced  age,  should  advise 
to  treat  children  with  severity  when  faults  are  frequently  rather  the 
cfSscts  of  levity  than  wickedness  f 

I  therefore  conclude  that  the  punishments  we  are  here  speaking  of 
should  be  employed  very  seldom,  and  for  faults  of  consequence.  These 
corrections  are  like  the  violent  remedies  which  are  used  in  violent  dis- 
eases ;  they  purge,  but  alter  the  constitution  and  wear  out  the  organs. 
A  mind  controlled  by  fear  is  always  the  weaker  for  it.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, has  the  care  of  guiding  others,  if  he  would  heal,  should  first  use 
gentle  remonstrances,  try  what  he  can  do  by  persuasion,  give  a  relish,  if 
he  can,  for  honesty  and  justice,  inspire  an  hatred  against  vice,  and  a 
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▼alue  for  Tiitne.  If  thu  first  attempt  does  not  succeed,  he  may  pass  to 
stronger  methods  and  sharper  reproaches ;  and  lastly,  when  all  this  has 
heen  employed  to  no  purpose,  he  must  come  to  corrections,  hut  by  de- 
grees, still  leaving  the  hopes  of  pardon  in  view,  and  reserving  the  last 
for  extreme  faults  and  desperate  ilia.* 

Let  us  compare  a  man  of  this  wisdom  and  moderation  with  a  master 
that  is  hasty,  passionate,  and  violent,  such  as  Orbilius  was,  whom  his 
scholar,  Horace,  styles  Plag(mt»;\  or  with  a  person  whom  Tolly  en- 
trusted with  the  education  of  his  children,  who  was  passionate  to  a  de- 
gree of  madness.  This  was  a  slave  who  had  been  set  free,  whom  Tally 
highly  valued  in  other  respects,  and  in  whom  he  placed  a  full  oonfi- 
dence.|  IHonifsiiisquidemmihiinamorilnuett.  Pueri  atUem  aiunt  eum 
FUBB»TBB  isASd.  Sdd  homo  mc  doctior,  nee  ianctior  fieri  potest.  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  here  discern  either  good  understanding  or  pru- 
dence in  Tully.  Prejudiced  in  favor  of  this  freedman,  he  does  not  seem 
to  give  heed  to  the  blame  that  was  cast  upon  him,  as  if  such  a  fault 
could  be  covered  by  learning,  or  subsist  with  the  quality  of  a  num  of 
very  great  probity,  eed  homo  nee  doetior,  nee  sanctiar  fi^ri  potest.  He  was 
afterwards  undeceived  when  that  cowardly  and  perfidious  slave  had  be- 
trayed him. 

'Which  of  the  two  masters,'  sa^s  Seneca,.§  'diaU  we  most  esteem f 
He  who  strives  to  correct  his  scholars  by  prudent  advice  and  motives  of 
honor,  or  another  who  shall  lash  them  to  pieces  for  not  repeating  their 
lesson  as  they  ought,  and  faults  of  a  like  nature  ?  If  we  undertook  to 
manage  a  horse  in  this  manner,  should  we  tame  him  by  thus  beating 
him?  Or  would  it  not  be  a  certain  way  of  making  him  skittish, unruly, 
and  restive  %  An  able  groom  can  manage  him  better  by  caressing  him 
with  a  gentle  hand ;  and  why  must  men  be  treated  with  more  cruelty 
thanbeasta?' 

Seconds  •  L  If  childreh  are  early  accustomed  to  submission  and  obedi- 
ence by  the  steadfast  behavior  of  parents  and  masters,  and  care  is  taken 
never  to  swerve  from  it  till  such  time  as  fear  and  respect  are  grown  fa- 
miliar to  them,  and  there  appears  not  the  least  shadow  of  constraint  in 
their  submission  and  obedience,  this  happy  habit  contracted  in  their 
childhood  will  almost  spare  the  necessity  of  any  after  punishmenjb. 

2.  It  is  of  great  consequence  rightly  to  discern  what  faults  deserve  to 
be  punished,  and  what  should  be  pardoned.  In  the  number  of  the  last 
I  place  all  such  as  happen,  through  inadvertency  or  ignorance,  and  which 
cannot  pass  for  the  effects  of  nudice  and  a  bad  intention,  as  only  those 
which  arise  from  the  will  can  make  us  culpable.  An  officer  of  Augus- 
tus, as  he  was  one  day  walking/>ut  with  him,  was  so  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  a  wild  boar,  that  made  directly  toward  them,  that  he  saved  him- 
self by  exposing  the  emperor  to  danger.  The  fault  was  considerable, 
but  as  it  was  not  designed,  Augustus  was  satisfied  with  turning  it  into  a 
jest. 


•  Smeca,  J>«  Ira,  lib.  1,  c.  t  Bp.  1,  Mb.  S. 

t  Ad  AU,  Bp.  1,  lib.  &  %Stnae.  JH  Clem,  lib.  1,  cap.  S6. 
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I  ^Uee  in  the  same  rank  all  the  fkults  of  leyit j  and  cMMUiood  which 
will  be  infalliblj  corrected  hy  time  and  age. 

Neither  do  I  think  we  oaght  to  nee  the  correction  of  a  rod  for  each 
inures  as  children  may  commit  in  learning  to  read,  write,  or  dance,  or 
even  in  learning  the  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  etc,  except  in  certain  cases 
I  shall  mention.  Other  punishments  should  be  contrived  forisnch  faults 
■s  do  hot  seem  to  proceed  from  any  ill  disposition  of  the  heart,  or  an  in- 
clination to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  authority. 

3.  It  is  a  great  branch  of  merit  in  masters  to  be  able  to  find  out  different 
kinds  and  degrees  of  punishments  wherewithal  to  correct  their  scholars. 
It  depends  upon  them  to  fix  an  idea  of  shame  and  disgrace  upon  a  thoa> 
sand  things  which  are  indifferent  of  themselves,  and  only  become  correc- 
tions by  the  idea  that  is  fixed  to  them.  I  know  a  school  of  poor  chil- 
dren, where  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  sensible  punishments  that  Is 
inflicted  upon  such  as  are  naughty,  is  to  make  them  sit  on  a  separate 
bench »  with  their  hats  on,  when  any  considerable  person  comes  into  the 
sdiiol.  Tis  a  torment  to  them  to  remain  in  that  state  of  humiliation 
whilst  the  rest  are  standing  and  uncovered.  A  thousand  things  of  the 
like  nature  may  be  invented,  and  I  mention  this  instance  only  to  show 
that  the  whole  depends  upon  the  constant  ingenuity  of  the  master. 
There  are  children  of  quality  which  have  been  kept  in  as  much  awe 
through  an  apprehension  of  going  without  shoes,  as  others  of  being 
whipped. 

4.  The  only  vice,  in  my  opinion,  which  deserves  a  severe  treatment,  is 
obstinacy  and  mischief ;  but  then  this  obstinacy  must  be  voluntary,  cer- 
tain, and  clearly  expressed.  We  must  not  give  this  name  to  faults  of 
levity  and  inconstancy,  into  which  children,  who  are  naturally  forgetful 
and  heedless,  may  frequently  relapse,  without  leaving  us  room  to  im- 
agine that  they  proceed  from  a  bad  dispo;sition.  I  suppose  that  a  child 
has  told  a  lie.  If  it  was  through  a  violent  fear,  the  fault  is  much  less, 
and  deserves  only  to  be  gently  reprimanded.  If  it  is  voluntary,  delilwr- 
ate,  and  obstinately  persisted  in,  it  is  then  a  fault  indeed,  and  certainly 
deserves  to  be  punished.  Yet  I  do  not  think  that  for  the  first  time  we 
should  yet  make  use  of  the  correction  of  the  rod,  which  is  the  last  ex- 
tremity children  should  be  exposed  to.  '  Will  a  father  of  good  under- 
standing,' says  ^neoa, '  disinherit  a  son  for  his  first  fault,  how  consid- 
erable soever  it  may  be  ?  No,  doubtless.  He  will  first  use  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  make  his  son  return  to  his  duty,  and  to  correct,  if  possible, 
lus  bad  disposition.  Nor  will  he  have  recourse  to  such  an  extremity  till 
the  case  is  grown  desperate,  and  his  patience  quite  worn  out.  A  master 
must  follow  the  like  conduct  in  proportion.' 

5.  I  would  say  the  same  of  indocility  and  disobedience,  when  obsti- 
nately persisted  in,  and  accompanied  with  an  air  of  contempt  and  re- 
bellion. 

6.  There  is  another  sort  of  obstinacy  which  relates  to  study,  and  may 
be  called  an  obstinate  sloth,  which  ordinarily  occasions  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  masters, — ^when  children  will  learn  nothing  unless  they  are 
compelled  to  it  by  force.    There  is  nothing,  I  own,  more  perplexing  or 
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difficalt  to  manage  than  each  characters,  especially  when  insensibility 
and  indifference  are  joined  to  sloth,  as  is  very  usnal.  In  this  case,  a  mas- 
ter stands  in  need  of  all  his  prudence  and  industry  to  render  study,  if 
Hot  amiable  to  his  scholar,  at  least  supportable,  by  mixing  force  with 
mildness,  threatenings  with  promises,  and  punishments  with  reward. 
And  when  all  has  been  employed  to  no  purpose,  we  may  then  come  to 
correction,  but  not  make  it  too  common  and  habitual;  for  then  the 
remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease. 

7.  When  it  is  judged  necessary  to  use  correction,  the  time  and  manner 
of  using  it  should  be  considered.  Diseases  of  the  soul  require  to  be 
treated  at  least  with  as  much  skilf  ulness  and  address  as  those  of  the 
body.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  a  remedy  misapplied  and  ill- 
timed.  A  wise  physician  waits  till  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  it,  and  in 
this  view  tarries  for  the  favorable  moments  of  administering  it. 

The  first  rule,  therefore,  is  never  to  punish  a  child  the  moment  he 
commits  a  fault,  for  fear  of  exasperating  him,  and  causing  him  to  com- 
mit new  ones  by  carrying  the  matter  to  an  extremity,  but  to  allow  him 
time  for  recollection,  to  reflect  upon  what  he  has  done,  and  grow  sensible 
that  he  has  been  to  blame,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  punishment  is 
both  just  and  necessary,  and  thus  put  him  in  a  condition  of  being  the 
N  better  for  it. 

The  master,  again,  must  never  punish  with  passion  or  in  anger,  espe- 
cially if  the  fault  personally  regards  himself,  such  as  want  of  respect,  or 
any  abusive  word.  He  must  call  to  mind  what  Socrates  said  excellently 
well  to  a  slave  that  had  misbehaved  toward  him :  '  I  would  treat  thee  a$ 
thou  deserveet,  loae  I  not  in  a  pasHon*  *  It  were  to  be  wished  that  all 
persons  who  have  authority  over  others  were  like  the  laws,  which  pun- 
"Ish  without  anger  or  emotion,  and  out  of  the  sole  motive  of  justice  or 
public  good.f  If  the  master  discover  himself  to  be  ever  so  little  moved 
by  a  change  of  countenance  or  alteration  of  the  tone  of  his  voice,  the 
scholar  soon  perceives  it,  and  finds  that  this  fire  was  kindled  not  through 
a  zeal  for  duty,  but  from  the  heat  of  passion.  And  this  is  enough 
to  make  him  lose  the  whole  fruit  of  the  punishment;  because  chil- 
dren, young  as  they  are,  know  that  reason  alone  has  a  right  to  correct 
them. 

As  punishment  should  seldom  be  administered,  all  possible  care  is  re- 
quired to  make  it  beneficial.  Let  a  child  see,  for  instance,  that  you  have 
done  all  you  could  to  avoid  coming  to  this  extreme ;  seem  to  be  con- 
cerned that  you  are  under  a  necessity  of  exercising  it  against  your  incli- 
nation ;  talk  before  him  with  other  persons,  how  unhappy  they  are  who 
are  so  void  of  reason  and  honor  as  to  stand  in  need  of  being  corrected ; 
withdraw  your  usual  marks  of  friendship,  till  you  see  that  he  stands  in 
need  of  consolation;  make  this  chastisement  public  or  private,  accord 
ing  as  you  shall  judge  it  most  useful  for  the  child  either  to  be  exposed 
to  shame  or  to  see  that  he  is  spared ;  reserve  this  public  shame  as  a  last 
remedy ;  make  use,  sometimes,  of  a  reasonable  person  to  talk  with  him. 


•  Smec,  lib.  1,  dU  Ira^  cap.  13.  iCIe.ds  OJte.  lib.  1,  n.  80. 
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tad  tell  him  \7l1at  it  Ifl  not  yet  fit  for  70a  to  tell  liim  jourself^ — one  wha 
may  care  him  of  his  false  sliame,  and  dispose  liim  to  sabmit ;  to  whom 
the  child,  in  the  heat  of  his  passion,  may  open  Ms  heart  more  freely  than 
he  durst  do  before  yon ;  bat  be  very  careful  that  you  are  never  seen  to 
demuid  ^.nj  other  submissions  than  such  as  are  reasonable  and  necea- 
flarf .  Endearor  to  bring  him  to  a  self-condemnation,  and  that  you  maj 
be  left  to  the  liberty  of  lessening  the  punishment  which  he  has  con- 
sented to.  These  general  rules  must  be  applied  hj  every  master  Accord- 
lag  tm  hifl  particnlar  occasions  require. 

But  if  the  child  that  Is  to  be  punished  is  neither  to  be  moved  by  a 
flense  of  honor  or  shame,  care  must  be  taken  that  in  the  first  correction 
he  may  feel  a  sharp  and  lasting  impression,  that  fear^  at  least*  for  want 
of  a  more  noble  motive,  may  keep  him  to  his  duty. 

I  have  no  need  to  take  notice  that  a  box  of  the  ear,  blows,  and  other 
treatments  of  the  like  sort,  are  absoliftelj  disallowable  in  masters. 

G.  €f  Beprimands. 

To  make  reprimands  nseful,  there  are,  in  my  opinion,  three  things. 
principally  to  be  eonrndered,*— the  subject,  the  time,  and  the  manner  of 

m 

making  them. 

1.  It  is  a  very  eommon  mistake  to  use  reprimand  for  the  slightest 
fknlts,  and  each  as  are  almost  unavoidable  in  children,  which  takes 
away  all  their  force,  and  makes  them  lose  all  their  advantage.  For  by 
growing  familiar  to  them,  they  are  no  longer  affected  with  them,  and 
sball  even  make  a  jest  of  them.  I  make  a  great  difference  between  ad- 
monitioas  and  reprimands.  The  first  savor  less  of  the  authority  of  a 
Blaster  than  the  affection  of  a  friend.  Tliey  are  always  accompanied 
with  an  air  and  tone  of  gentleness,  which  gives  them  a  more  agreeable 
leeeption ;  and  for  this  reason  they  may  more  frequently  be  used.  But 
as  reprimands  always  irritate  that  fondness  we  have  for  ourselves,  and 
often  assume  an  air  and  language  of  severity,  they  should  be  reserved 
for  more  considerable  faults,  and  consequently  be  more  seldom  used. 

2.  Tlie  master's  prudence  consists  in  carefully  studying  and  watching 
lor  the  favorable  moment  when  the  mind  of  the  child  shall  be  most  dis- 
posed to  profit  by  correction. 

Do  not,  therefore,  reprimand  a  child,  says  M.  de  F^nelon,  in  his  first 
emotion,  or  yonr  own.  If  you  do  it  in  yours,  he  will  find  that  you  have 
been  guided  by  hnmorand  inclination,  and  not  by  reason  and  friendship, 
and  you  will  lose  yonr  authority  without  remedy.  If  you  chide  bim  im- 
mediately,  his  mind  is  not  at  liberty  enough  to  own  his  fault,  to  conquer 
Ikis  passion,  and  perceive  the  importance  of  your  advice.  You  likewise 
expose  the  child  to  lose  the  respect  he  owes  you.  Show  him  always  that 
you  are  master  of  yourself,  and  nothing  will  let  him  see  it  better  than 
your  patience.  Watch  a  favorable  opportunity  for  several  days,  if  it  is 
requisite  to  time  well  a  correction. 

8.  Mu^  care  and  caution  is  required  in  ournfetlng  correction  and  rep-^ 
rimand.  We  must  leave  nothing  for  a  child  to  discern  in  us,  that  we 
may  hinder  the  effect  of  it    We  must  avoid  raising  his  ill-will  by  the 
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severity  of  oar  expressions.  Ids  anger  by  exaggerations,  or  liis  pride  b/ 
expressions  of  contempt  * 

We  must  not  heap  upon  him  sach  a  moltitode  of  reprehensions  as 
to  take  from  him  tlie  hope  of  being  able  to  coirrect  tlie  faults  he  is  re- 
proached with.  It  might  be  advisaUe,  likewise,  not  to  tell  a  child  his 
fault  without  adding  some  way  how  to  get  over  it.  For  correction,  when 
it  is  sharp,  is  apt  to  occasion  chagrin  and  discouragement. 

We  must  avoid  giving  him  any  occasion  to  think  that  we  are  preju- 
diced, lest  he  should  thence  take  occasion  to  defend  the  faults  that  are 
urged  against  him,  and  attribute  our  admonitions  to  our  prejudice. 

Neither  must  there  be  any  room  left  for  him  to  believe  that  tliey  are 
occasioned  by  any  interest  or  particular  passion,  or,  indeed,  by  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  his  advantage. 

We  are  sometimes  obliged,  says  Tully,  to  raise  our  voice  a  little  in 
correction,  and  to  use  somewiiat  sbarper  expressions,  but  this  should  be 
very  seldom ;  as  physicians  make  use  of  certain  remedies  only  in  neces- 
sity. Further,  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  all  anger  and  severity  in 
these  reproaches,  for  they  can  be  of  no  service,  and  the  child  should  see 
that,  whatever  sharpness  we  express  in  our  reproofs*  it  is  unwillingly, 
and  only  for  his  good. 

We  may  conclude  that  reprimands  have  had  all  the  success  that  can 
be  expected  from  them,  when  they  leaud  a  boy  to  a  sinoere  confession  of 
his  faults,  to  desire  that  he  niay  be  told  of  them,  imd  to  leeelve  the  in^ 
structions  that  are  given  him  with  docility.  He  has  already  made  a 
great  progress  who  is  desirous  of  doing  it.  It  is  a  certain  mark  of  a 
solid  change  to  have  our  eyes  open  to  the  imperfections  which  before 
were  unknown  to  us ;  as  it  is  a  reason  to  hope  well  of  a  sick  person 
when  he  begins  to  be  sensible  of  his  ailment. 

There  are  some  children  of  so  happy  and  so  tractable  a  temper  that  it 
suffices  to  show  them  what  they  must  do^  and  without  standing  in  need 
of  long  instructions  from  a  master,  they  shall  seisoe  upon  what  is  good 
and  honest  at  the  first  signal,  and  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  it,  JSo- 
pacia  virtittU  ingenia.  You  would  say  they  had  in  them  some  secret 
sparks  of  eveiy  virtue,  which,  in  order  to  unfold  themselves  and  catch 
'fire,  require  only  a  slight  blast  and  a  bare  notice.  These  characters  are 
scarce,  and  they  have  seldom  need  of  any  guides. 

There  are  others  who  have,'indeed,  a  pretty  good  capacity,  but  seem  at 
first  oi  a  slow  apprehension,  either  from  want  of  taking  due  pains,  or 
because  they  have  been  brought  up  in  too  tender  a  manner,  and  educated 
in  an  entire  ignorance  of  their  duty,  have  contracted  a  great  number  of 
ill  habits  which  are  like  a  rust,  difficult  to  be  rubbed  off.  A  master  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  boys  of  this  character,  and  seldom  fails  of  sub- 
duing these  faults  when  he  strives  U»  do  it  with  mildness  ^nd  patienca^ 

7.  Me<uoning  viGi  the  Children  ;  Use  of  Praises  and  Rewards. 
I  can  reasoning  with  the  boys,  the  acting  always  without  passion  and 
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hamor,  and  giving'  tbem  a  reason  of  otir  behAvior  towards  tliem.  It  is 
reqaifltte,  sajs  M.  de  FSnelon,  to  pursue  all  posrible  means  to  malce 
the  things  yon.  i^uire  of  them  agreeable  to  the  children.  Have  you 
anything  displeasing  to  propose  to  them  T  Let  them  know  that  the  pain 
win  soon  be  followed  by  a  pleasure ;  show  them  always  the  usefulness 
of  what  yoa  teach  them ;  let  them  see  the  use  of  it  with  reference  to 
conveisatlon  with  the  world  and  the  duties  of  particular  stations.  This, 
t^  tbem,  is  to  enable  you  to  do  well  what  you  are  one  day  to  do ;  'tis  to 
form  your  judgment.  His  to  accustom  you  to  reason  well  upon  all  the 
affiiira  of  life.  It  is  requisite  to  show  them  a  solid  and  agreeable  end  of 
their  aetlons,  which  may  support  them  In  their  labor,  and  neyer  pretend 
to  oblige  tfaon  to  the  performance  by  a  bare  absolute  authority. 

If  the  case  requires  punishment  or  chiding,  'twill  be  proper  to  appeal 
to  themselTes  as  judges,  to  make  them  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  using  them  in  that  manner,  and  to  demand  of  them  whether  they 
think  it  possible  to  act  otherwise.  I  have  been  sometimes  surprised  in 
conjunctures  where  the  just  but  grieTous  severity  of  their  correction  or 
public  reprimand  might  have  provoked  and  exasperated  the  scholars,  to 
see  the  impression  the  account  I  gave  them  cf  my  conduct  has  made 
upon  them,  and  how  they  have  blamed  themselves,  and  allowed  that  I 
could  not  treat  them  otherwise.  For  I  owe  this  justice  to  most  part  of 
the  boys  I  have  brought  up,  to  own  here  that  I  have  almost  always 
found  them  reasonable,  though  not  exempt  from  faults.  Children  are 
capable  of  hearing  reason  sooner  than  is  imagined,  and  they  love  to  bo 
treated  like  reasonable  creatures  from  their  infancy.  We  should  keep 
up  in  them  this  good  opinion  and  notion  of  honor  which  they  pretend  to, 
and  make  use  of  it,  as  much  as  possible,  as  an  universal  means  to  bring 
them  to  the  end  we  propose. 

They  are  likewise  very  much  affbcted  with  praise.  It  is  our  duty  to 
make  an  advantage  of  this  weakness,  and  strive  to  raise  it  in  them  to  a 
virtue.  We  should  run  a  risk  of  discourag^g  them  were  we  never  to 
praise  them  when  they  do  well ;  and  though  we  have  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  commendations,  lest  we  should  increase  their  vanity,  we  must  strive 
to  make  use  of  them  for  their  encouragement  without  making  them  con- 
cmted ;  for  of  .all  the  motives  that  are  proper  to  affect  a  reasonable  soul, 
there  are  none  more  powerful  than  honor  and  shame ;  and  when  we  have 
once  bronght  the  ehOdren  to  b^  sensible  of  it,  we  have  gained  everything. 
They  find  a  pleasure  in  being  conmiended  and  esteemed,  especially  by 
their  parents  and  those  upon  whom  they  depend.  If,  therefore,  we  caress 
them  and  commend  them  when  they  do  well ;  if  we  look  coldly  and  con- 
temptibly upon  them  when  they  do  ill,  and  religiously  observe  this  kind 
of  behavior  toward  them, — ^this  twofold  treatment  will  have  a  much 
greater  effect  upon  their  mind  than  either  threatenings  or  punishments. 
But  to  make  this  practice  useful,  there  are  two  things  to  be  observed. 
Pint,  when  the  parents  or  masters  are  displeased  with  a  child,  and  look 
coldly  vpon  him,  it  is  requisite  that  all  those  who  are  about  him  should 
treat  htm  in  the  saaom  soanner,  and  tliat  he  never  finds  any  consolation  in 
the  SMWBSB  of  governesses  or  servants ;  for  thei^  he  is  forced  to  submit. 
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and  naturally  eonoeires  an  aversion  for  tbe  faults  which  draw  a]KRi 
him  a  general  contempt.  In  the  second  place,  when  parents  or  masters 
have  shown  themselves  displeased,  they  must  be  careful,  contrary  to  the 
common  custom,  not  presently  to  put  on  the  same  cheerfulness  of  coun- 
tenance, or  show  the  same  fondness  to  the  child  as  usual,  for  he  will 
learn  not  to  mind  it  when  he  knows  that  chiding  is  a  storm  but  of  a 
short  duration,  which  he  need  only  suffer  to  pass  by.  They  must  not, 
therefore,  be  restored  to  favor  without  difficuky,  and  their  pardon  be 
deferred  till  such  time  as  their  application  to  do  better  has  proved  the 
sincerity  of  their  repentance. 

Children  may  be  rewarded  by  innocent  plays  intermixed  with  some 
industry ;  by  walking  abroad  where  the  conversation  may  be  advanta- 
geous ;  by  little  presents,  which  may  be  kinds  of  prizes,  such  as  pictures 
or  prints ;  by  books  neatly  bound ;  by  the  sight  of  such  things  as  are 
curious  and  uncommon  in  arts  and  professions, — as,  for  instance,  the 
manner  of  making  tapestry  at  the  Gobelins,  of  melting  of  glass,  paint- 
ing, and  a  thousand  other  things  of  that  kind.  The  industry  of  parents 
and  masters  lies  in  the  invention  of  such  rewards,  in  varying  them,  and 
making  them  desired  and  expected ;  keeping  always  a  certain  order,  and 
beginning  constantly  with  the  most  simple,  in  order  to  make  them  last 
as  long  as  possible.  But  in  general  they  must  keep  exactly  to  what  they 
have  promised,  and  make  it  a  point  of  duty  and  indispensable  honor 
never  to  disappoint  the  children. 

8.  Strict  Obseroanee  of  Truth, 

Dissimulation,  tricking,  and  bad  excuses  come  very  near  to  lying,  and 
infallibly  lead  to  it.  A  child  should  be  told  that  he  should  rather  be 
pardoned  for  twenty  faults,  than  a  bare  dissimulation  of  the  truth  for 
hiding  one  only  by  bad  excuses.  When  he  frankly  confesses  what  he 
has  done,  fail  not  to  commend  his  iDgenuity,  and  pardon  what  he  has 
done  amiss  without  ever  reproaching  him  with  it,  or  speaking  to  him  of 
it  afterwards.  If  this  confession  becomes  frequent,  and  turns  into  a 
habit,  only  to  escape  without  punishment,  the  master  must  have  less  re- 
gard to  it,  because  it  would  then  be  no  more  than  a  trick,  and  not  pro- 
ceed from  simplicity  and  sineerity. 

Everything  that  the  children  see  or  hear  from  their  parents  or  masters 
must  serve  to  make  them  in  love  with  truth,  and  give  them  a  contempt 
for  all  double  dealing.  Thus  they  must  never  make  use  of  any  counter- 
feit pretence  to  quiet  them  or  to  persuade  them  to  do  what  they  have  a 
mind,  or  make  them  any  promises  or  threatenings  without  their  being 
sensible  that  the  performance  will  soon  after  foUow.  For  by  this  means 
they  will  be  taught  tricking,  to  which  they  have  already  but  too  much 
inclination. 

To  prevent  it  they  must  be  brought  not  to  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  be 
taught  to  tell  ingenuously  what  pleases  them  or  what  makes  them  un- 
easy. They  must  be  told  that  tricking  always  proceeds  from  a  bad  dis- 
I)osition,  for  nobody  uses  it  but  with  a  view  to  dissemble, — as  not  being 
such  an  one  as  he  ought  to  be,  or  from  desiring  such  things  as  are  dis- 
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allowable,  or  if  otherwise,  from  taking  dishonest  means  to  oome  at  them. 
Let  the  children  see  how  ridicoloos  such  tricks  are  as  they  see  practised 
upon  others,  which  have  geaerallj  a  bad  success,  and  serve  only  to  make 
them  contemptible.  Make  them  ashamed  of  themselves  when  you  catch 
them  in  any  dissimulation.  Take  from  them,  from  time  to  time,  what 
they  are  fond  of,  if  they  have  endeavored  to  obtain  it  by  any  trick,  and 
tell  them  they  shall  have  it  when  they  ask  for  it  plainly  and  without  ar- 

Ufiosw 

Tis  upon  this  point  e8i>ecially  they  must  be  put  in  mind  of  their 
honor.  Make  them  comprehend  the  difference  that  there  is  between  a 
child  that  loves  truth  and  sincerity,  upon  whose  word  one  may  rely,  in 
whom  one  may  fully  confide,  and  who  is  looked  upon  as  incapable  not 
only  of  lying  and  forgery,  but  of  the  least  dissimulation ;  and  another 
child  who  is  always  suspected  and  distrusted,  and  never  believed,  even 
though  he  speaks  truth.  We  should  carefully  set  before  them  what 
Oomelius  Nepos  observes  of  Epaminondas  (and  Plutarch  says  the  same 
of  Aristides),  that  he  was  so  fond  of  truth  that  he  never  told  a  lie,  not 
even  in  a  jest. 

9.  Boys  mtut  be  Genteel,  Neat,  and  Exact. 

Good  breeding  is  one  of  the  qualities  which  parents  most  desire  in 
their  children.  The  value  they  set  upon  it  arises  from  their  conversa- 
tion with  the  world,  where  they  find  that  almost  everything  is  judged  of 
by  its  outside.  In  short,  the  want  of  politeness  takes  off  very  much 
from  the  most  solid  merit,  and  makes  virtue  itself  seem  less  valuable 
and  lovely.  A  rough  diamond  can  never  «erve  as  an  ornament ;  it  must 
be  polished  before  it  can  be  shown  to  advantage. 

In  talking  thus  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  exercise  the  children,  or 
bring  them  up  by  measure  and  method  to  all  the  formal  ceremonies 
which  are  fashionable  in  the  world.  Such  treatment  will  only  give 
them  false  notions,  and  fill  them  with  a  foolish  vanity.  Besides,  this 
methodical  civility,  which  consists  only  in  forms  of  insipid  compliments 
and  the  affectation  of  doing  everything  by  rule  and  measure,  is  often 
more  offensive  than  a  natural  downishness.  A  i>eliavior  not  over  cour- 
teous, a  bow  ill  made,  a  hat  clumsily  taken  off,  and  a  compliment  ill 
turned,  may  deserve  some  little  notice  to  be  taken  of  them  in  an  easy 
and  gentle  manner,  but  does  not  deserve  sharp  chiding  or  the  being  ex- 
posed to  shame. before  company,  and  much  less  to  be  punished  with  se- 
verity. The  going  abroad  into  the  world  will  soon  correct  these  misde< 
meanors. 

But  the  object  is  to  go  to  the  principle  and  root  of  the  evil,  and  torcon- 
quer  certain  dispositions  in  the  boys,  which  are  directly  opposite  to  the 
rules  of  society  and  conversation ;  such  as  a  savage  and  clownish  rude- 
ness, which'  makes  them  careless  about  what  may  please  or  displease 
those  that  are  about  them ;  self-love,  which  is  concerned  only  in  procur- 
ing its  own  profit  and  advantage ;  a  haughtiness  and  pride  wliich  tempt 
us  to  look  upon  everything  as  our  due, -without  our  being  under  any  obi^ 
ligation  to  others ;  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  finding  fault,.and:  raillery. 
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which  blamee  eyerything,  and  uikes  pleasaxe  only  in  giving  pain.  Theee 
are  the  faults  against  whidi  we  must  dedaie  an  open  war.  Such  boys 
as  liaye  been  accustomed  to  be  complaisant  towaid  their  companions,  to 
oblige  them  to  yield  to  them  upon  occasUm,  to  say  nothing  which  may 
offend  them,  and  not  be  easily  offended  themseWes  at  the  discourse  of 
others, — ^boys  of  this  character,  when  they  come  abroad  into  the  world, 
will  BO(m  learn  the  rules  ot  civility  and  good  l«eeding. 

It  is  also  to  be  wished  that  children  should  be  accustomed  to  neatness, 
order,  and  exactness ;  that  they  take  care  Of  their  dress,  especially  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  and  such  days  as  they  go  abroad ;  and  that  every- 
thing should  be  set  in  order  in  their  chambers  and  upon  their  tables, 
and  every  book  put  in  its  place  when  they  have  done  with  it ;  that  they 
should  be  ready  to  disc^rge  their  different  duties  precisely  at  the  time 
appointed.  This  exactness  is  of  great  importance  at  all  times  and  in 
every  station  of  life. 

All  this  is  to  be  wished  for,  but  must  not,  in  my  opini<m,  be  exacted 
with  severity,  nor  under  pain  of  correction.  F<»  we  must  always  dis- 
tinguish the  faults  which  arise  from  the  levity  of  their  age,  from  such 
as  spring  from  indocility  and  perverseness.  My  method  was  to  bring 
the  boys  to  be  very  dvil  to  such  strangers  as  entered  into  the  court  dur- 
ing their  recreation,  and  almost  scrupulously  exact  in  repairing  to  every 
exercise  at  the  first  sound  of  the  clock,  but  not  by  menaces  or  correc- 
tions. I  publicly  used  to  ccnnmend  them  for  their  civility  to  strangers, 
who  complimented  me  upon  it,  and  for  the  readiness  wherewith  they 
<)uitted  their  play,  because  they  knew  It  would  please  me.  I  sometimes 
added,  that  though  some  of  them  were  wanting  in  their  little  duties,  I 
judged  it  must  be  through  inadvertency,  which  was  not  surprising  in  the 
heat  of  play.  I  desired  them  to  be  more  careful  for  the  future,  and  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  companions ;  and  I  suc- 
ceeded better  by  these  civilities  than  I  could  have  done  by  all  the  chid> 
Ing  and  menaces  in  the  world. 

10.  Studjf  mtui  be  made  AgreedUe, 

This  point  depends  very  much  on  the  first  impressions,  and  it  should 
be  the  great  care  of  masters  who  teach  children  their  letters,  to  do  it  in 
such  manner  that  a  child  who  is  not  yet  capable  of  being  fond  of  his 
book  should  not  take  an  aversion  to  it,  and  the  dislike  continue  when  he 
grows  up.  For  this  reason,  says  Quintilian,  his  study  must  be  made  a 
diversion  to  liim.  The  master  must  proceed  by  asking  him  easy  ques- 
tions. He  must  be  encouraged  by  commendatiou,  and  allowed  to  set 
some  value  upon  himself,  and  be  pleased  with  having  learned  anything. 
Sometimes  what  he  refuses  to  learn  must  be  taught  another,  to  raise  his 
jealousy.  We  must  enter  into  little  disputes  with  him,  and  let  him  think 
that  he  has  often  the  better ;  we  must  entice  him  likewise  by  little  re- 
wards, which  children  at  that  age  are  very  fond  of.   * 

But  the  great  secret,  says  Quintilian  further,  to  make  children  love 
their  books,  is  to  make  them  fond  of  their  master.  In  this  case  they 
willingly  give  ear  to  him,  become  tractable  by  him,  strive  to  please  him. 
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and  take  a  pleasnre  in  his  leBsona  Thej  MMUj  iwaiTe  his  adyioe  and 
eoiTactk«,  are  much  afected  with  lila  oommendatkMi,  end  stfive  to  merit 
hie  friandahip  hj  a  pioper  diacharge  of  their  dut 7. 

There  Ui  implanted  in  efaildien,  aa  in  all  mankind^  a  natmal  apirit  of 
eurioaitjr.  or  desire  of  knowledge  and  ilifonnatlovi,  of  whidi  a  good  nee 
may  be  made  toward  rendering  their  atndy  agreeable.  Aa  elrexythlng  ia 
new  to  them,  they  are  continually  asking  qneatlona,  and  inquiring  the 
name  and  oae  of  eTerything  they  eee.  And  they  ehonld  be  answered 
wf thoat  expressing  any  pain  or  uneasiness.  Their  enriority  should  be 
eommended,  and  satisfied  by  dear  and  express  answers,  without  anyUiing 
ia  them  tliat  ia  deoeltf nl  or  illnaoiy ;  for  they  will  soon  find  It  oat  and 
be  shocked  at  it 

In  eyery  art  and  scienee  the  first  elements  and  prindplea  have  some- 
thing in  them  that  le  dry  and  ^Baheartening ;  for  whi^  reason  it  is  of 
great  service  to  abridge  and  fadlitate  the  radimonta  of  the  languages 
which  are  taught  to  children,  and  to  take  olT  from  the  bitterness  of  then^ 
aa  agreeably  aa  we  can. 

When  they  are  privatdy  brought  up,  a  careful  and  akilfnl  maater 
OBdts  nothing  that  may  make  study  agreeable  to  them.  He  takes  their 
time,  studies  their  taste,  consults  their  humor,  intermixes  diyersion  with 
labor,  seems  to  leave  the  choice  to  them,  does  not  make  their  study  reg- 
ular, stirs  them  up  to  it  sometimes  by  refusing  it,  and  by  the  cessation, 
or,  rather,  inteiruption  of  it.  In  a  word,  he  puts  <m  a  thousand  shapes, 
and  invents  a  thousand  artifices  to  compass  what  he  aims  at. 

This  way  in  college  is  not  practicable.  In  a  commoik  diamber  and  a 
nuamoua  daaa,  diadpline  and  good  order  require  an  unifonn  rule,  and 
that  all  ahonld  follow  it  exactly ;  and  herein  lies  the  great  difficulty 
of  managing  them.  A  master  must  have  a  good  capadty,  a  great  deal 
of  akiU  to  guide  and  direct  the  reina  of  ao  many  diflbient  charactera, 
whereof  aome  are  brisk  and  impetuous,  others  slow  and  phlegmatic; 
whereof  some  want  the  spur,  and  others  the  bridle, — to  manage,  I  say, 
all  these  dispositions  at  the  same  time,  and  yet  so  as  to  make  them  all 
move  by  ocmcert,  and  lead  all  to  the  same  point,  notwithstanding  this 
difierence  of  temper.  It  must  be  owned  that,  in  the  business  of  educa- 
tion, tie  here  that  the  greatest  abQity  and  prudence  are  required. 

This  Is  only  to  be  obtained  by  great  gentleness,  reason,  moderation, 
coolness,  and  patience.  ThIa  great  prindple  must  be  always  in  view, 
that  study  dependa  upon  the  will,  which  admits  of  no  constiaint.  8iu- 
dknn  dtMmdi  vphmMe  quae  cogi  non  poteH  emiM.  We  may  confine 
the  body,  make  a  sdiolar  sit  at  his  table  against  his  inclination,  double 
his  labor  by  punishment,  force  him  to  finish  a  task  that  Is  imposed  on 
him,  and,  for  that  end,  take  away  from  him  his  play  and  recreation ;  but 
can  laboring  thus  upon  force  be  properly  called  study?  And  what  will 
foSow  upon  It  but  the  hatred  both  of  books  and  learning  and  masters, 
too,  very  often  as  long  as  they  live  ?  The  win,  therefore,  must  be  gained, 
and  tl^  can  only  be  by  mildness,  friendliness,  and  persuasion,  and,  aboTe 
all,  by  the  allurement  of  pleasure. 

Aa  we  an  bom  idle,  enemiea  to  labor,  and  still  more  toooBBtraint,  it 
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i0  not  Borpriflliig  that,  u  all  the  pleasure  lies  on  one  side,  and  all  the 
trouble  on  the  othei^— all  the  trouble  in  study,  and  all  the  pleasure  in 
divenion— a  child  should  bear  the  one  with  impatienoe,  and  run  sseal- 
ouslj  after  the  other.  The  skill  of  the  master  lies  in  making  study 
agreeable,  and  teaching  his  scholar  to  find  a  pleasure  in  it ;  to  which 
end  play  and  recreation  may  very  much  contribute. 

11.  B&st  and  Becreatum. 

A  great  many  reasons  oblige  us  to  grant  rest  and  recreation  to  the 
childran.  First,  the  care  of  their  health,  which  should  go  before  that  of 
knowledge.  Now  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  it  than  too  long  and 
constant  an  application,  which  insensibly  wears  and  weakens  the  oigans, 
which  in  that  age  are  very  tender,  and  incapable  of  taking  great  pains. 
And  this  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  advising  and  entreating  parents  not 
to  push  their  children  too  much  upon  study  in  their  early  years,  but  to 
deny  themselves  the  pleasuro  of  seeing  them  make  a  figure  before  their 
time.  For  besides  that  these  ripe  fruits  seldom  come  to  maturity,  and 
their  early  advancements  resemble  those  seeds  that  are  cast  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  whidi  spring  up  immediately,  but  take  no  root, 
nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  the  health  of  children  than  these  untimely 
efibrta,  though  the  ill  efiect  be  not  iounediately  perceived. 

If  they  are  prejudicial  to  the  body,  they  are  no  less  dangerous  to  the 
mind,  which  is  exhausted  and  rendered  dull  by  a  continual  application, 
and,  like  the  earth,  stands  in  need  of  a  stated  alternative  of  labor  and 
rest,  in  order  to  preserve  its  force  and  vigor. 

Besides,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  boys,  after  they  have  re- 
freshed themselves  awhile,  return  to  their  studies  with  more  cheerful- 
ness and  a  better  heart,  and  this  little  relaxation  animates  them  with 
fresh  courage,  whereas  constraint  shocks  and  disheartens  them. 

I  add  with  Quintilian,  and  the  boys  will  doubtless  agree  to  it,  that  a 
moderate  inclination  for  play  should  not  displease  in  them,  as  it  is  often 
a  mark  of  vivacity.  In  short,  can  we  expect  much  ardor  for  study  in  a 
child  who,  at  an  age  that  is  naturally  brisk  and  gay,  is  always  heavy, 
pensive,  and  indifferent  even  for  its  play  ? 

But  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  we  must  use  discretion  and  observe 
a  medium  which  consists  in  not  refusing  them  diversion,  for  fear  they 
should  grow  out  of  love  with  study,  and  likewise  in  not  granting  too 
much,  for  fear  they  should  grow  halHtuated  to  idleness. 

The  choice  in  this  point  requires  some  care ;  we  need  be  under  no  con- 
cern about  procuring  them  pleasures,— they  invent  enough  of  them- 
selves. It  suffices  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  observe  them  with- 
out constraint,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  temper  when  they  grow  too 
warm. 

The  diversions  they  love  best,  and  which  are  likewise  most  suitable  to 
them,  are  sudi  as  are  attended  with  some  bodily  motion.  They  are  sat- 
isfied if  they  do  but  often  change  place.  A  ball,  a  kite,  a  top,  are  an 
high  delight  to  them,  as  also  walking  and  running. 

There  are  plays  of  ingenuity,  wherein  there  is  instruction  mixed  with 
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di^enion*  which  tomj  Bometimee  find  a  place  when  the  bodjr  is  less  dis- 
posed for  motion,  or  the  time  and  season  oblige  them  to  be  confined 
within  dooiB. 

As  play  ifl  designed  for  a  recreation,  I  question  whether  we  ought  com- 
monly to  allow  the  children  such  as  require  almost  as  much  application 
as  study.  James  the  first,  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  instructions  he 
left  his  son  how  to  goTem  well,  amongst  other  advice  concerning  play, 
forbids  him  chess,  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  rather  a  study  than  a  recre- 
ation. 

Plays  of  hazard,  such  as  cards  and  dice,  which  are  now  become  so 
fashionable,  deserve  still  more  to  be  forbid  the  boys.  'Tis  a  shame  to 
our  age,  that  rational  persons  cannot  pass  a  few  hours  together  without 
cards  in  their  hands.  It  will  be  well  for  the  scholars  if  they  carry  from 
college,  and  long  retain,  an  ignorance  and  contempt  for  all  diversions 
of  this  nature. 

It  is  a  principle  in  education,  which  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated 
upon  parents  and  masters,  to  inspire  children  in  general  with  a  taste  for 
such  things  as  are  simple.  They  should  neither  feed  upon  delicate 
dishes,  nor  be  entertained  with  elegant  diversions.  The  temper  of  the 
soul  is  corrupted,  as  well  as  the  taste,  by  the  pursuit  of  sharp  and  poig* 
nant  pleasures ;  and  as  the  use  of  ragouts  makes  common  food  that  is' 
plainly  dressed  seem  tasteless  and  insipid,  so  great  emotions  of  the  soul 
procure  a  disrelish  to  the  ordinary  diversions  of  youth. 

We  see  parents,  says  M.  de  Fenelon,  that  are  otherwise  well-designing 
people,  carry  their  children  themselves  to  the  public  shows,  and  pretend 
by  thus  mixing  poison  with  healthful  food,  to  give  them  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  would  look  upon  it  as  cruel  and  austere  to  deny  them  this 
medley  of  good  and  evil.  He  must  be  very  little  acquainted  with  human 
nature,  who  does  not  see  that  this  sort  of  diversion  cannot  fail  of  cre- 
ating a  disgust  in  the  boys  for  the  serious  and  busy  life,  to  which,  how- 
ever, they  are  designed,  and  make  them  consider  plain  and  innocent 
pleasures  as  insipid  and  insupportable. 

12.  Tuition  of  Boyn  hy  DiteourH  and  Example, 

What  I  have  lately  said  shows  how  much  this  is  an  indispensable  duty 
of  masters.  As  it  is  often  requisite  to  fortify  the  children  beforehand 
against  the  discourses  and  examples  of  their  parents,  as  well  as  against 
the  false  prejndicee  and  false  principles  that  are  delivered  in  common 
oonversatioos,  and  authorized  by  an  almost  general  practice ;  they  should 
be  to  them  that  g^^aidian  and  monitor  which  Seneca  so  often  speaks  of, 
to  keep  them  or  deliver  them  from  popular  errors,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  such  principles  as  are  conformable  to  right  and  sound  reason.  It  is 
requisite,  therefore,  that  they  have  a  thorough  sense  of  themselves ;  that 
they  think  and  talk  always  of  wisdom  and  truth.  For  nothing  can  be 
ssid  before  children  without  efiect,  and  they  regulate  their  fears  and  de- 
sires by  the  discourses  they  hear. 

.  Tis  for  this  reason  that  Quintilian,  as  we  have  already  observed,  ad- 
vises masters  to  speak  often  to  their  disciples  of  honesty  and  justice. 
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And  Seneca  inf ormft  ns  of  tlie  wonderfol  eflbeti  wlddi  the  lively  ezboi^ 
tstlonB  of  hlB  pvodnoed  upon  him : 

It  IB  scarce  to  be  imagined  how  great  an  impression  such  discourses  are 
capable  of  making ;  for  the  tender  minds  of  youth  are  readily  inclined 
to  the  side  of  virtue.  As  they  are  tractable,  and  not  as  yet  infected  by 
corruption,  they  easily  yield  to  tmth,  provided  an  nndentanding  advo- 
cate pleads  its  cause  before  them,  and  speaks  in  its  favor.  For  mv  own 
f^rt,  when  I  heard  Attains  inveigh  a^painst  vice,  error,  and  irregularity, 
pitied  mankind,  and  thought  nothmg  great  and  valuable  but  a  man 
that  was  capable  of  thinking  as  he  did.  When  he  undertook  to  set  off 
the  advantages  of  poverty,  and  to  prove  that  whatever  is  more  than  nec- 
essary can  l^  looked  upon  only  as  a  useless  charge  and  an  inconvenient 
burden,  he  made  me  wish  to  go  poor  out  of  his  school.  When  he  ex- 
claimed against  pleasure,  commended  chastity,  frugality,  and  purity,  I 
found  myself  disposed  to  quit  the  most  lawful  and  allowable  pleasures. 

There  is  still  another  shorter  and  surer  way  of  conducting  the  boys 
to  virtue,  and  this  is  by  example.  For  the  language  of  actions  is  far 
stronger  and  more  persuasive  than  that  of  words.  L^ngum  Her  €9t  per 
praecepta,  W&te  and  ejffeax  per  exempla,  Tis  a  great  happiness  for  boys 
to  be  under  masters  whose  lives  are  a  con^nal  instruction  to  them, 
whose  actions  never  contradict  their  lessons,  who  do  what  they  advise 
and  shun  what  they  blame,  and  who  are  still  more  admired  when  seen 
than  when  they  are  heard. 

Something  seems  still  to  be  wanting  to  what  I  have  said  in  this  diap- 
ter  concerning  the  difibrent  duties  of  a  master ;  and  yet  parents  would 
surely  think  themselves  very  happy  if  they  found  snch  for  their  chU- 
dren ;  and  yet  I  desire  the  reader  to  observe  that  all  I  have  hitherto  said 
has  been  diawn  solely  from  Paganism ;  that  Lycurgus,  Plato,  Tully, 
Seneca,  and  Quintilian  have  lent  me  their  thoughts,  and  supplied  the 
rules  which  I  have  laid  down ;  that  what  I  have  borrowed  fkom  other 
authors  does  not  go  beyond  their  sphere,  nor  rise  above  the  maxims  and 
noti<ms  of  the  Heathen.  Something,  therefore^  is  still  wanting  to  the 
duties  of  a  master,  and  this  remains  to  be  spoke  to  under  the  last  article. 

18.  ChrieUan  Pietp,  BeUgUm,  and  Zeal  for  (he  ChMren'$  SahaHon. 

St.  Augustine  says,  that  though  Tnlly's  treatise,  entitled '  Hortensins,' 
was  very  agreeable  to  him,  and  the  reading  of  it  had  paved  the  way  to 
his  conversion  by  inspiring  him  with  an  eager  desire  after  wisdom,  there 
was,  notwithstanding,  still  something  wanting,  because  he  found  not 
there  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  that  whatever  did  not  bear  that  sacred 
name,  however  well  conceived,  however  elegantly  written,  and  however 
true  it  might  be,  did  not  entirely  carry  away  his  heart.*  I  think,  like- 
wise, that  my  reader  should  not  be  wholly  satisfied,  but  still  find  some- 
thing wanting  in  what  I  have  written  concerning  the  duty  of  masters  as 
they  meet  not  there  with  the  name  of  Christ,  and  discover  no  footsteps 
of  Christianity  in  the  precepts  which  relate  to  the  education  of  Christian 
children. 

«  Oot^T'  1H>'  S,  cap.  4. 
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What,  tli«n,  k  a  (Suiitlui  nuurter  who  is  «ntni8ted  with  the  ednoatioii 
of  youth?  He  Ifl  ft  mtn  into  whose  hands  Christ  has  oommitted  ft  num- 
ber of  childien,  whom  He  has  ledeemed  with  His  blood,  and  for  whom 
He  has  laid  down  His  life ;  in  whom  He  dwells,  as  in  His  house  and  tem- 
ple; whom  He  oonsidexs  ss  His  members,  as  His  brethren  and  co-heirs, 
of  whom  He  will  make  so  many  kings  and  priests,  who  shall  reign  and 
serve  Qod  with  Him  and  by  Him  to  all  eternity.  And  for  what  end  has 
He  eommitted  them  to  his  care  ?  Is  it  barely  to  make  them  poets,  ora- 
tors, and  men  of  learning  ?  Who  dare  presume  to  say  or  even  to  think 
BO  T  He  has  eommitted  them  to  their  care,  in  order  to  preserve  in  them 
the  precious  and  inestimable  depositum  of  innocence,  which  He  has  iuL- 
printed  in  their  souls  by  baptism,  in  order  to  make  them  true  Christians. 
This  is  the  true  end  and  design  of  the  education  of  children,  and  all  the 
Mst  are  but  the  means.  Now  how  great  and  noble  an  addition  does  the 
olllce  of  a  master  receive  from  bo  honorable  a  commission  t  But  what 
care,  what  attention  and  vigilance,  and,  above  all,  how  great  a  depend* 
enee  upon  Christ  does  it  required 

In  this  last  drenmstanee  lies  all  the  merit,  and  at  the  same  time  all 
the  consolation  of  masters.  They  have  need,  in  the  government  of  chil- 
dren, of  oKpmcMj,  prudence,  patience,  mildness,  resolution,  and  authority. 
How  great  a  consolation  is  it  to  a  master  to  be  fully  persuaded  that 
Christ  gives  all  these  qualifications,  and  grants  them  to  the  humble  and 
persevering  petitioner,  and  that  he  may  say  to  Him  with  the  prophet, 
'  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  my  patience  and  my  strength.  Thou  art  my  light  and 
my  council.  Thou  subdnest  the  little  people  under  me  whom  Thou  hast 
eommitted  to  my  care.  Leave  me  not  to  niyself  one  moment,  but  grant 
me,  for  the  direetion  of  others,  and  for  my  own  salvation,  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  uidevstanding,  the  spirit  of  council  and  strength,  the  spirit 
of  knowledge  and  piety,  and,  above  aU,  the  spirit  of  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.' 

When  a  master  has  received  this  spirit,  his  work  is  done,  lliis  spirit 
is  a  master  within,  which  dictates  to  him,  and  teaches  him  all  that  is 
requisite,  and  upcm  every  occasion  points  out  to  him  his  duty,  and  teaches 
him  to  practise  it  One  great  mark  of  his  having  received  it,  is  that  he 
finds  in  himself  a  great  seal  for  the  salvation  of  the  children ;  that  he  is 
ailbcted  with  their  dangers,  and  touehed  with  their  faults ;  that  he  ofl 
reflects  np<m  the  value  of  the  innocence  which  they  have  received  in 
baptism ;  how  ^fleolt  it  is  to  recover  it  when  once  it  is  lost ;  what  ao* 
count  must  be  give  to  Clirist,  who  has  placed  him  as  a  sentinel  to  guard 
it,  if  the  enemy  carries  off  so  precious  a  treasure  while  he  is  asleep.  A 
good  master  must  apply  to  himself  those  words  which  God  was  continu* 
ally  resounding  in  the  ears  of  lioses>  the  eonductor  of  His  people;  'Cany 
them  in  thy  bosom,  as  a  nurse  beareth  the  sucking  chikL'  He  must  expe- 
rience somewhat  of  the  tenderness  and  concern  of  St.  Paul  for  the  Oala- 
tlsDs, '  im  whom  he  felt  the  pains  of  childbirth,  till  Christ  was  formed 
faithem.' 

I  cannot  mvM.  applying  here  to  the  masters  some  of  the  instructions 
whidi  are  given  in  a  letter  to  a  superior  upon  her  obligations,  nor  too 
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earnestly  exhort  them  to  read  that  letter  with  care,  which  saits  so  well 
with  their  drcomstanoes.* 

1.  The  first  means  of  preserving  the  talent  which  has  been  committed 
to  jonr  care,  and  to  increase  it,  is  to  labor  with  fresh  zeal  to  procure  your 
own  satisfaction.  You  are  Ghxi's  instrument  towards  these  children ;  you 
must,  therefore,  be  strictly  united  to  Him.  You  are  the  channel,  and, 
therefore,  you  should  be  filled.  It  is  your  part  to  draw  down  blessings 
upon  others ;  you  must  not,  therefore,  turn  them  aside  from  falling  upon 
your  own  head. 

2.  The  second  means  is  not  to  expect  fruit  if  you  do  not  labor  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  that  is,  as  He  Himself  labored  in  the  sanctification  of 
men.  He  began  with  giving  an  example  of  all  the  virtues  He  has  re- 
quired from  them.f  His  humility  and  gentleness  were  astonishing.  He 
gave  His  life  and  blood  for  His  sheep.  See  here  the  example  of  shep- 
herds, and  discern  your  own.  Never  take  your  eyes  from  this  divine 
model.  Bring  forth  thus,  thus  train  up  your  disciples,  who  are  now  be- 
come  your  children.  Think  less  of  chiding  them  than  of  procuring  their 
love ;  and  think  only  of  gaining  thdr  love,  in  order  to  plant  the  love  of 
Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  after  that,  if  possible,  to  blot  you  out  of  their 
minds. 

8.  The  third  means  is  to  expect  nothing  from  your  own  care,  your  own 
prudence,  your  own  light  and  labor,  but  only  from  the  grace  of  God.  He 
rarely  blesses  those  who  are  not  humble.  We  speak  in  vain  to  the  ears 
if  He  speaks  not  to  the  heart.  We  water  and  plant  in  vain,  unless  He 
gives  the  increase. 

We  think  to  do  wonders  by  multiplying  words.  We  think  to  soften, 
the  hardness  of  the  heart  by  sharp  reproaches,  by  humiliations  and  cor- 
rections. This  may  be  useful  sometimes,  but  it  must  be  the  grace  of 
Qod  that  makes  it  so;  and  when  we  rely  too  much  upon  these  outward 
means,  we  lay  a  secret  obstacle  in  the  way  of  grace,  which  is  justly  re^ 
fused  to  human  presumption  and  an  haughty  confidence. 

4.  If  your  discourse  and  cares  have  the  blessing  of  God,  do  not  attrib- 
ute the  success  of  them  to  yourself.  Do  not  give  ear  to  the  secret  voice 
of  your  heart,  which  applauds  you  for  it.  Hearken  not  to  the  commen- 
dations of  men  who  mislead  you.  If  your  labor  seems  inefiectual,  be 
not  discouraged,  nor  despair  either  of  yourself  or  others ;  but  still  go  on 
in  your  duty.  The  moments  which  God  has  reserved  to  Himself  are 
known  only  to  Him.  He  will  give  you  in  the  morning  the  reward  of 
your  labor  in  the  night.  It  has  seemed  unprofitable,  but  not  through 
your  fault ;  the  care  was  recommended  to  you,  and  not  the  success. 

t  *He  begM  to  do  and  teach. '--Acta^  1. 1.    ^Xigbtj  in  word  and  in  deed.*— Lake, 
sziT.19k 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Sboondart  Schools,  the  oldest  form  of  public  instmction  in  France, 
and  the  mun  reliance  of  families  for  the  liberal  education  of  their  sons 
before  they  pass  into  the  Faculties  of  Superior  Instruction,  or  the  Special 
Schools  of  preparation  for  the  civil  and  military  serrioe,  or  even  into  a 
commercial  or  mannfiusturing  career,  have  been  the  field  of  much  dis- 
cussion and  experimentation  between  the  advocates  of  the  old  and  the 
new  studies.  In  1833,  H.  Guizot  aimed  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  these 
schools  bj  instituting  the  Superior  grade  of  Primary  Schools,  corres- 
ponding to  our  English  High  Schools. 

In  1847,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  (M.  de  Salvandy),  divided 
the  courses  of  the  lyc^es,  and  other  secondary  schools,  into  three 
branches;  to  the  classical  and  scientific  studies  he  added  a  third  branch, 
under  a  name  till  then  quite  new  in  the  language  of  the  University  of 
France,  namely,  special  instruction,  reserved  for  pupils  who  were  des- 
tined for  commerce  or  manufactures.  The  studies  embraced  three  years, 
and  were  divided  as  follows : 

First  year.  Mathematics ;  natural  philosophy  and  chemistiy ;  physical  geog- 
raphy; linear  and  ornamental  drawing;  Latin;  history. and  geography ;  mod- 
era  laoguagea. 

Second  year.  Mathematics;  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry;  geometrical 
medianics;  natural  history ;  Latin;  Frooch  literature;  history  and  geography ; 
drawing ;  modem  languages. 

Third  year.  Mathematics;  descriptive  geog^phy;  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry;  machines;  natural  history;  <&awin^;  French  rhetoric,  comprising 
exercises  in  translation,  analysis  and  composition  in  French ;  modem  lan- 
guages; practical  lessons  in  accounts,  commercial  law,  and  agriculture. 

In  a  circular  addressed  to  the  rectors,  the  minister  remarked :  "  He 
wished  the  instruction  solid,  in  order  to  render  it  e£Bcacious.  The  object 
is  not  to  offer  a  sort  of  asylum  to  children  who  have  neither  aptitude  nor 
willingness  for  classical  studies,  but  to  develop  foculUes  which  the  puro 
simple  study  of  the  ancient  languages  would  leave  inactive,  and  which 
need  other  aliment  The  university  does  not  intend  to  make  a  distinct, 
or  an  inferior  college,  within  a  normal  one,  but  to  organize  for  different 
characters  and  careerSi  two  systems  of  lessons,  which  will  lend  each 
other  mutual  support  Both  have  an  aim  equally  serious,  equally  ele- 
vated.** On  this  plan  special  instruction  was  organized  in  several  col- 
leges, and  In  general  with  happy  results. 

Id  1852,  the  minister  (M.  Fortoul),  devised  a  new  plan  of  studies,  of  < 

(47) 
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which  the  foUowiDg  are  the  principal  features :  According  to  their  age 
and  the  degree  of  their  knowledge,  the  pupils  of  the  lyceams  were  to  he 
divided  into  three  diTisions,  the  elementary,  grammar,  and  ^periur. 

The  exercises  of  the  elementary  division  comprised  :  reading  and  reci- 
tation, writing,  orthography,  French  grammar,  the  first  principles  of  Latin 
grammar,  geography,  sacred  history,  explanation  of  the  epitome  hUtorim 
sacra,  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  and  linear,  pencil,  and  pen  drawing. 

After  an  examination  on  the  elementary  course,  the  pupils  passed  into 
the  grammar  division,  which  embraced  the  three  years  of  the  sixth,  fifth, 
and  fourth  classes.  Each  of  these  years  was  devoted,  under  the  direction 
of  the  same  professor:  (1,)  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek  languages  ;  (2,)  to  the  study  of  the  geography  and  his- 
tory of  France,  and  arithmetic.  Before  leaving  the  fourth  class,  the  pu- 
pils underwent  a  special  examination  {examen  de  grammaire)^  the  result 
of  which,  if  successful,  was  stated  in  a  special  certificate,  which  was  in- 
dispensable to  admittance  into  the  superior  division. 

The  superior  division  consisted  of  two  sections,  one  literary,  the  other 
scientific.  The  instruction  of  the  former  gave  access  to  the  faculties  of 
letters  and  law.  That  of  the  second  prepared  for  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial professions,  for  the  special  schools  of  government,  and  the  facul- 
ties of  the  sciences  and  medicine.  Each  pupil  entered  one  or  the  other 
section,  according  to  his  preparation,  and  the  career  to  which  he  was 
destined,  and  this  was  called  the  system  of  JB^fareatwHy  which  was  dis- 
continued by  minister  (M.  Duruy),  September,  1863. 

By  the  law  of  June  21,  1865,  Secondary  Special  Instruction  was  in- 
stituted to  comprise  moral  and  religious  studies,  the  French  language 
and  literature,  history  and  geography,  applied  mathematics,  physics, 
mechanics,  chemistry,  natural  history  and  their  applications  to  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  linear  drawing,  commercial  forms,  and  book-keep- 
ing. It  may  include,  also,  one  or  more  modem  foreign  languages,  com- 
mon principles  of  legislation,  industrial  and  rural  economy  and  hygiene, 
omamentid  and  geometrical  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  gymnastics. 

The  programmes  of  this  new  instruction  were  prepared  with  the 
greatest  minuteness,  by  the  minister  (M.  Duruy),  after  consultation  with 
the  most  experienced  and  thoughtful  educators.  They  were  accompanied 
by  precise  indications  of  the  method  suited  to  each  study.  The  entire 
course  lasts  four  years.  The  subjects  are  so  grouped  and  divided,  that 
at  the  end  of  each  year  the  pupil  finds  himself  possessed  of  valuable 
knowledge,  answering,  in  some  degree,  to  the  many  careers  of  practical 
life,  and  enabling  him  to  enter,  with  special  preparation,  the  one  which 
he  has  chosen.  These  programmes  are  not  inflexible  and  absolute,  but 
can  be  developed  and  restricted,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  localities. 
In  the  agricultural  departments,  greater  prominence  can  and  should  be 
given  to  the  portions  which  bear  upon  that  pursuit^  and  in  the  manufac- 
turing  districts  the  scientific  principlesi  suited  to  the  industry  of  those 
cities,  abookl  reoeiY^  most  attention, 
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SUBJECTS  AJTD  MBTHODS  OP  SECONDARY  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIOIT. 

PuuART  Ikstrdchon  in  France  embraces  moral  and  religious  inslruction, 
reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  the  French  language,  the  four  ftindamental 
rales  of  arithmetic,  and  system' of  weights  and  measures.  Some  schools  add  to 
these  elements  a  little  geography,  sacred  history,  and  the  measurement  ol  the 
lumpiest  plane  figures,  but  these  scliools  are  in  very  small  number,  and  the  sup- 
plementary instruction  which  they  impart  is  taken  in  by  a  few  select  pupils 
only.  A  child  would,  therefore,  run  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  follow  with 
profit  the  new  course  of  instruction,  i^  on  leaving  the  primary  school,  he  were 
at  once  to  enter  the  first  year's  course  in  the  special  school.  It  will,  therefore, 
.be  proper  to  institute,  wherever  there  is  such  a  school,  a  preparatory  section, 
in  which,  in  addition  to  having  the  instruction  received  in  the  primary  school 
more  firmly  impressed  on  the  mind,  the  children  shall  study  one  modern  lan- 
guage, a  little  geometry,  and  linear  drawing,  which  vb  in  reality  the  practical 
carrying  out  of  the  course  of  geometry.  During  this  year,  the  pupils,  whither- 
soever they  may  come,  who  will  form  the  preparatory  section,  will  be  fused  into 
a  homogeneous  whole,  because  they  will  acquire  knowledge  almost  uniform, 
and  good  scholars  will  be  secured  to  the  first  normal  course  of  q)eoial  instruction. 

PREPARATORY  SECTION. 

■UBJBCTS    or    IHCTRDCTION.  * 

FlrMcb dietation  and  mdiiig Slwiinwe^lj. 

Modern  iannii^fe* .4  ** 

Bittoiy  nf  France,  (rimple  namtivM) 1  ** 

Gaofraphy :  tmcinf  of  the  nwp  of  the  Depaitmeot,  aod  tomnary 

itndy  of  France 1  ■* 

Malheniatiet :  exeffciaea  io  ealculatioo  aod  oommencement  of  plane 

geonetry «  4  ** 

Natural  history,  (preiiniuiry  Betiom) , 3  *' 

Oali|rra|ilv 4  " 

Dmwinf 4  " 

Gymnasties 8  .    ** 

Bin^nf S  •* 

Total "30 

rasNca  lanquaqb. 

Didaiion  and  Reading. — The  instruction  in  French  grammar  should  be 
limited  to  repeating  the  paradigms,  the  declinatione,  and  the  conjugatioivi. 
As  to  tho  syntax,  that  is  to  say  the  synthetical  laws  which  rule  the  language, 
the  master  should  merely  point  out  the  practioal  rules  each  time  an  opportunity 
occurs,  avoiding  all  abstract  formulas,  which  children  have  great  difficulty  in 
retaining,  which  they  understand  imperfectly,  and  which  they  forget  speedily. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  the  child  has  already  mastered,  by  use,  the 
waiuroX  grammar  of  the  rules  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  though,  without  knowing 
it,  he  daily  applies  the  roost  important  of  them.  In  order  to  enable  him  to 
make  enlightened  practical  tise  of  the*  language,  it  wiB  be  sufficient  to  draw  out, 
as  it  were,  this  natural  grammar,  and'  to  engrave  insensibly  and  without  effort 
on  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  principles-  and  rules,,  which  he  will  more  readily  re- 
tain, because  he  has  in  a  manner  found  them  for  himseUJ  and  understood  them 
by  himself. 

Tlie  princ'pal  exercises  will  be  dictations  and  reading.  Select  passages  fix>m 
history,  ethios  mythology,  natural  history,  should  be  dictated  to  the  pupils,  and 
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explained  hy  the  master,  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  contents  and  of 
the  words.  These  passages  should  be  short,  mmple,  and  consisting  of  ideas 
dearly  defined  and  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  one  or  two  line&  Imme- 
diately after  the  dictation  the  pupils  should  exchange  their  copy-books,  and 
after  having  reciprocally  corrected  them,  they  should  deliver  them  to  the  master, 
who  should  return  them  the  next  day,  after  (laving  noted  in  the  margin  the 
errors  committed  by  the  pupil  who  has  written  the  copy,  as  well  as  by  the  one 
who  has  corrected  it 

The  dictations  should  occupy  the  first  part  of  the  lesson,  the  second  part 
should  be  devoted  to  reading,  which  is  an  important  study,  inasmuch  as  only 
that  which  is  well  understood  can  be  well  read ;  it  is  besides  very  usefhl  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  life  to  be  able  to  read  aloud  intelligently,  distinctly,  and  with 
tasto.  Besides,  in  special  instruction  the  reading  of  a  French  passage  is  to  hold 
the  same  place,  and  is  to  be  of  the  same  senrioe,  as  the  expounding  of  a  Latin* 
.  or  Greek  passage  in  the  daasical  schools. 

The  professor  should  himself  read  out  aloud  a  well-chosen  extract,  should 
:«xplain  it  so  as  to  make  the  popils  well  understand  the  ideas  of  the  author  and 
their  sequence;  should  point  out  the  most  important  passages,  and  the  most 
striking  expressions,  and  should'  deduct  from  them  the  principles  of  orthogra- 
phy, and  some  grammatical  rules.  At  the  conclusion  the  pupils  should  be 
made  sometimes  to  read  the  same  passages,  sometimes  to  repeat  from  memory 
the  principal  thoughts  contained  ui  tbem,  as  also  of  the  commentaries  on  tliem 
made  by  tAe  master. 

he  task  to  be  prepared  for  the  next  lesson  should  be  the  reproduction  in 
writing,  and  always  from  memory,  of  the  passages  that  have  been  read  and  ex- 
plained, to  which  the  pupils  must  endeavor  to  add,  unaided,  the  thoughts  to 
which  the  axtract  would  naturally  give  rise.  The  length  of  this  task  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  at  disposal,  in  order  that  .it  may  be,  not 
only  an  exercise  in  composition,  but  also  in  orthography  and  in  caligrapby. 

KODBRN  LAKOUAOESb 

The  study  of  languages  ought  to  commence  early,  because  the  memory  of 
children  retains  words  with  great  &cility.  The  method  to  be  followed  is  the 
maternal  method,  which  is  practiced  with  so  much  success  in  Germany,  and  in 
Switzerland,  and  which  is  being  introduced  in  the  Iyc6es;  little  or  no  grammar, 
except  perliaps  the  paradigms,  but  a  great  deal  of  oral  practice;  after  this, 
sentences  dictated  by  the  master,  and  written  on  a  blackboard  by  a  pupil,  who 
should  at  the  same  time  translate  them ;  ftirther  on,  anecdotes  should  be  learnt 
by  heart,  and  repeated  aloud,  a  few  passages  should  be  read  aloud  by  one  pupil, 
and  immediately  translated  into  French  by  his  fellow-pupils;  subjects  should 
be  given  in  French,  and  be  treated  in  the  language  which  is  being  learnt; 
finally,  when  the  pupils  are  sufficiently  advanced,  they  should  converse  in  that 
language  with  the  master,  being  strictly  forbidden  to  use  one  word  of  French. 

During  the  very  first  lessons  the  pupils  may  become  possessed  of  elements 
sufficient  to  form  short  sentences.  "With  the  two  articles,  the  two  verbs  "to 
be "  and  "  to  have,"  some  nouns  and  adjectives,  the  number  of  which  would 
increase  witl^each  lesson,  the  practice  of  the  foreign  language  may  commence. 

The  professor  ought  never  to  forget  that  he  may  also  extend  the  knowledge 
of  the  childreil,  and  contribute  to  develop  their  faculties  by  the  selection  of 
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tboQghte  and  &cts  which  he  oaay  combine  with  the  study  of  a  language.    From  | 

the  very  commencement  he  ought  to  introduce  into  conversation  (which  is  to  be 
the  usual  form  of  bis  lessons)  details  borrowed  from  history,  commerce,  geo- 
graphy, industry,  sciences,  natural  history,  etc.  The  study  of  a  language  be- 
comes thus  not  only  a  study  of  words,  but  a  study  of  things ;  and  the  words 
penetrate  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  the  &ct8  calculated  to  awaken  his 
interest,  and  to  furnish  an  incitement  to  his  curiosity.  The  memory  is  not 
alone  called  into  play,  as  would  be  the  case  by  the  abstract  study  of  grammar, 
which  is  not  suited  to  children,  whose  intelligence  ought  to  be  stimulated  by 
a  first  sight  of  things  belonging  to  the  outward  world,  and  whose  nascent  pow- 
ers of  thought  ought  to  be  fortified  by  concrete  notions,  the  causes  of  which 
tliey  will  afterwards  seek  for  with  eager  curiosity. 

BISTORT  OF  FRANCE. 

SiTnple  KarraJUves. — Everybody  knows  how  fond  children  are  of  listening  to 
narratives,  to  the  accounts  of  hunting  or  traveling  adventures,  of  storms  and 
battles.  They  wish  them  to  be  repeated;  they  follow  the  story  with  inex- 
haustible interest,  and  if  the  narrator  forgets  the  smallest  incident,  they  at  once 
call  him  back  to  the  accuracy  of  the  first  narration.  Availmg  himself  of  this 
natural  curiosity  to  develop  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  moral  and  the  intel- 
lectual capacities  of  his  pupils,  a  skillful  teacher  well  knows  how,  by  means  of 
the  study  of  history,  to  exercise  a  most  salutary  influence  on  their  intellect  and 
their  heart,  at  an  age  when  the  agitating  events  of  life  have  not  yet  disturbed 
the  calm  transparency  of  the  soul.  But,  if  this  double  result  is  to  be  ob- 
tuned,  the  study  must  be  made  interesting,  pleasant,  animated,  and  conse- 
quently the  system  of  textual  rehearsals  must  be  abandoned.  A  oourse  of 
history  for  children  of  the  age  referred  to,  is  not  to  be  a  critical  course^  R 
tkomid  consist  o/isoUUed  facts  and  detached  biographies^  tohich  the  master  should 
narrate  wiih  simplicity^  but  with  art,  taking  care  to  give  great  prominence  to 
the  noble  qualities  of  the  celebrated  characters,  and  to  leave  in  the  shade  their 
fiiults  and  their  vices.  He  should  not  fear  to  enter  into  minute  details,  for 
these  interest  children ;  but  he  should  dwell  on  the  grand  traits  that  will  strike 
their  imaginations,  and  leave  a  deep  impression ;  finally,  he  should  wind  up 
with  some  good  thoughts,  whfeh  will  by  degrees  form  in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils 
a  fund,  as  it  were,  of  practical  morality. 

In  order  to  accustom  the  pupils  to  connect  their  thoughts,  and  to  speak  flu- 
ently, the  master  should,  during  the  lesson,  make  them  repeat  his  narrative 
aloud ;  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  express  themselves  in  writing,  he  should 
request  them  to  write  a  short  abstractvf  the  narrative,  in  which  they  ought  not 
to  omit  the  observations  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  This  abstract  should,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  serve  at  one  and  the  same  time  as  a  writing  copy, 
and  as  an  exerdae  in  spelling. 

OBOORAPHT. 

l^radng  of  (he  map  of  the  department^  and  summary  of  the  Oeography  of 
Ihmce, — ^Instead  of  beginning  with  deflnitions  and  general  considerations  of 
the  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  divisions  of  the  globe,  the  pupils  should  in  this, 
as  in  the  grammar  lesson,  proceed  fh>m  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex ;  should  start  from  their  village  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  entire  globe,  studying  first  the  geography  of  the  eanUm^  the 
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arrondisaemenit  the  departmeDt,  tlien  of  the  whole  of  Fraaoe,  and  then  of  the 
Burrounding  countries. 

The  teacher,  aetting  aside  all  sdentiflc  data,  should  eodeayor  to  make  his 
pupils  understand  how  a  geographical  map  is  reallj  constructed,  and  what  is  its 
use.  For  this  purpose  he  should  trace  upon  the  blackboard  the  largest  streets 
in  the  village,  or  the  town  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  and  should  mark 
with  a  dot  the  relative  positions  of  the  principal  buildings.  Then,  representing 
the  town  itself  by  a  dot^  he  should  place  in  their  respective  positions  the*  sur- 
rounding villages,  begiunii^  with  those  best  known,  and  going  on  successively, 
till  the  limits  of  the  canton  be  reached.  He  should  indicate  by  lines  the  dif- 
ferent roads  leading  to  them,  the  rivers  that  run  past  them,  and  should  fill  up 
his  outlines  by  introdacing  the  most  important  or  remarkable  buildings,  or 
the  physical  features  of  the  country,  sudi  as  woods  or  forests,  hills  or  moun- 
tains. 

Next,  the  canton  should  be  represented  by  a  dot,  as  the  village  was  in  the 
first  instance,  and  around  this  dot  should  be  traced  the  outlines  and  features  of 
the  arrondisBemefU.  The  same  method  should  be  applied,  but  with  fewer  de- 
tails,  to  the  department,  and  then  to  the  neighboring  departments,  and  finally 
to  the  whole  of  France,  which  sliould  then  be  studied  in  its  ettsembk.  The 
principle  traits  of  its  general  configuration ;  boundaries  and  mountains,  rivers 
and  watercourses,  great  cities  and  celebrated  places,  should  be  marked  on  the 
blackboard,  or  shown  on  a  wall  map,  which  the  pupils  should  be  exercised  in 
reducing. 

To  these  graphic  studies  the  master  should  add  practice  in  fincBng  the  points 
of  the  horizon,  which  is  indispensable  for  understanding  a  map  thoroughly.  He 
should  teach  the  pupils  to  find  the  pomts  by  the  sun,  by  the  polar  star,  or  the 
compass ;  should  point  out  that  on  maps  and  charts,  the  north  is  generally  re- 
presented at  the  top,  the  east  on  the  right  hand  side,  the  west  on  the  left,  the 
south  at  the  bottom,  ftc.  To  such  purely  graphical  exercises  the  course  of 
geography  in  the  preparatory  division  should  be  limited. 

HATBKMATICeL 

The  mstruction  herein  consists  during  the  preparatory  year  far  more  in  prac- 
tical exercises  than  in  theoretical  lessons ;  all  the  pupils  execute  simultaneous- 
ly on  the  slate  with  which  they  are  furnished,  the  calculations  and  graphic 
operations  indicated  by  the  master. 

Practical  Ariihmetic, — ^The  four  operations  by  whole  and  decimal  numbers; 
numerous  exercises  in  mental  calculation ;  application  of  calculations  to  the  so- 
lution of  ordinary  questions.    As  ta8ks,*some  problems. 

Plane  Geometry, — 1.  The  straight  line. — Drawing  a  straight  line  on  paper; 
means  of  verifying  whether  a  rule  is  quite  straight ;  use  of  the  metre.  Draw- 
ing a  straight  line  of  a  certain  length ;  means  used  by  carpenters  for  drawing 
straight  lines  on  beams  which  they  have  squared ;  drawing  a  straight  line  on 
land  (sur  le  terrain);  how  gardeners,  trenchers,  masons,  ftc,  draw  straight 
lines;  proceedings  employed  in  making  plans  and  surveys;  the  surveyorVi 
ehain,  &c,  &c. 

2.  The  Circumference  of  the  Circle. — Drawing  the  drcumferenoe,  use  of  tha 
eompass,  examples  of  circles,  wagon-wheels,  millstones,  fta,  examples  of 
semicircles,  the  arcades  of  many  buildings,  two  circumferences  of  equal  radius 
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or  eqtuJ  diameter  are  alike,  Aa,  diviaion  of  the  drcomference  into  degrees,  ex- 
ample, the  dial  of  watclies,  Ac. 

3.  Anglet. — Uae  of  the  protractor,  its  yerification,  relation  of  two  angles, 
angles  opposed  at  the  summit,  kc. ;  to  make  two  equal  angles,  application  to 
drawings,  to  the  plans  of  architects,  fta 

4.  Per^ndiculars  and  ONiqnes, — Drawing  of  perpendiculars  with  the  simple 
square^  the  T,  and  the  compass,  to  raise  a  perpendicular  on  the  middle  of  a 
plane^  carpenter's  and  stone-cutter's  square,  joiner's  and  designer's  square,  their 
Ferification,  each  point  of  a  perpendicular  in  the  middle  of  a  plane  is  at  an 
equal  distance  Srom  the  two  extremities  of  the  plane,  Ac.,  oblique  lines 
^»bUqtie8%  at  equal  distances  from  the  fix>t  of  the  perpendicular,  drawing  equal 
obliqe  angles  {obHjues  ^gaka\  unequal  oblique  angles,  verification  of  the  per* 
pendicularitj  of  a  straight  line  by  means  of  equal  oblique  angles,  kc 

5.  FiBuraBds. — Drawing  parallels  with  the  help  of  rule,  square,  and  compass, 
two  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  a  third  are  parallels,  to  draw  through  a 
given  point  a  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line,  Ac ,  the  instrument  for  measuring 
tenons,  its  use,  and  its  verification,  equality  of  alternate  internal  angles  and  aW 
teraate  external  angles. 

6L  J^vporUonaUty  of  Straight  Lines  {des  droites). — ^To  divide  a  g^ven  straight 
fine  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts.  Construction  of  the  scale  of  a  plan, 
a  fourth  proportionate  to  three  straight  lines,  the  compass  of  proportion,  its  use, 
proportional  mean,  Aa 

Before  commencing  the  explanation  of  theorems,  the  master  should  make 
the  pupils  understand  the  truth  which  he  is  about  to  establish,  by  quoting  nu- 
nerous  examples  from  industry  or  the  arts,  and  by  the  side  of  each  proposition 
he  should  always  place  the  most  usefbl  applications  which  have  been  made 
of  it 

KATUBAL  BISTORT. 

IStiimUuary  notuma.  It  is  from  nature  that  mdustry  and  art  draw  their 
means  of  action;  natural  history  addresses  itself  to  all  minds^  as  to  aU  ages,  and 
to  nearly  every  profession,  a  taste  for  it  should,  therefore,  be  given  to  children 
at  an  early  ageu 

This  science  may  he  taught  in  various  ways,  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  in  the  special  sdiool  the  object  is  not  to  form  consummate  anatomistSy 
learned  geologists,  or  botanists  and  zoologists  acqufdnted  with  the  entire  no^ 
mendatore  and  all  the  problems  of  physiology,  but  men  who,  meaning  to  de- 
vole  themselves  to  the  intelligent  culture  of  practical  afilEurs,  and  the  industrial 
arts,  have  a  great  interest  in  leamhig  to  observe  correctly,  and  to  fix  their  at- 
tention seriously  on  the  processes  of  nature. 

In  order  to  develop  the  powers  of  observation  of  the  children,  the  master 
should  NMluee  them  to  avail  themselves  of  their  walks  to  collect  insects,  planti^ 
shells,  and  other  like  objects.  He  should  devote  two  or  three  of  the  class 
hours  each  month  to  the  examination  and  classification  of  these  little  collectioiis, 
and  should  add  a  few  explanatory  remarks  within  the  comprehension  of  the  pu- 
pQs.  He  should  insist  on  the  logical  use  of  certain  characteristics  for  deter- 
mining the  objects,  and  thus  gradually  and  practically  familiarize  the  children 
with  the  use  of  the  natural  methods;  finally,  he  should  endeavor  to  habituate 
them  to  reason  correctly  according  to  the  facts  which  they,  have  well  studied, 
and  always  to  submit  their  reasoning  to  the  test  of  experience. 
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Zoology, — ^In  the  dasBes  of  the  prepacatorj  year  the  professor  of  zoology 
should  choose  for  subjects  of  his  coaversatioos  the  natural  history  of  animals 
which  the  pupils  have  constantly  under  their  eyes,  such  as  the  horse,  the  dog, 
the  cat,  the  mole,  Jbc.  He  sl^ould  at  first  merely  touch  upon  isolated  facts  cal- 
culated to  rouse  youtliful  curiosity,  and  to  give  the  pupils  tlie  habit  of  account- 
ing sensibly  for  that  which  they  observe;  then  he  should  proceed  to  a  compar- 
ative examination  of  two  or  more  animals  whidi  are  like  each  other  in  some 
things,  but  which  differ  from  each  other  on  other  points.  He  should  explain, 
while  indicating  the  relative  importance  of  each  point  of  resemblance  and  of 
dissemblance,  how  one  may,  by  means  of  claasification,  summarize  the  knowl- 
edge one  has  acquired,  and  group  the  Individual  facts,  so  as  to  relieve  the  mem- 
ory to  put  order  into  one's  ideas,  and  to  rise  gradually  to  correct  generaliza- 
tions. 

Thus  with  the  study  of  the  horse  its  cliaracter  and  the  services  which  it  ren- 
ders to  man  should  be  combined;  details  as  to  the  habits  of  wild  horses,  and  as 
to  the  means  of  taming  them,  as  also  comparative  remarks  on  the  horse,  tlie 
ass,  and  the  zebra,  in  order  to  awaken  the  idea  of  families  of  animals,  or  gen- 
era. When  the  master  has  sketched  the  history  of  the  dog,  pointed  out  the 
acuteness  of  its  sense  of  smell,  its  uncommon  intelligence,  and  the  eftect  of  edu- 
cation on  the  development  of  its  faculties,  he  should  dwell  on  the  qualities 
which  the  bull  dog,  the  shepherd's  dog,  the  spaniel,  the  terrier,  the  greyhound, 
and  the  poodle  have  in  common,  and  whence  it  will  be  easy  to  draw  an  exact 
notion  of  the  species.  The  cat  should  be  compared  with  the  tiger  and  the  lion. 
The  mole,  the  appearance  and  the  habits  of  which  should  be  described;  the 
swallows  and  tlie  charming  history  of  their  periodical  migrations;  the  frogs 
and  their  metamorphoses;  the  cockchafer  and  its  ravages;  the  silkworm  and 
its  useful  cocoon ;  the  bee  and  its  honey ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  poultry-yard, 
the  birds  of  passage,  Ac,  will  form  most  interesting  subjects  of  conversation. 

Botany, — ^The  lessons  in  botany  should  be  given  in  the  same  order,  and  in  the 
same  spUit  The  professor  should  choose  a  few  plants  known  to  every  one ;  he 
should  induce  the  pupils  to  gather  these  for  themselves^  and  during  his  lesson 
they  should  have  constantly  before  their  eyes  either  the  plants  or  colored  pbtes 
of  them,  giving  the  ensembU  as  well  as  the  details.  It  seems  natural  first  to 
fix  the  attention  of  young  pupils  on  an  active  phenomenon,  such  as  the  germ, 
which  is  susceptible  of  being  reprodooed  and  examined  in  all  its  principle  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  bean,  in  com,  in  Indian  com,  the  horse-chesnut,  Ac.  The 
special  history  of  certain  plants,  selected  according  to  locality  and  season,  and 
studied  in  their  entirety  and  in  their  applications,  will  afford  the  master  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  known  the  general  part  played  by  the  root,  the  stem,  the  flower, 
and  the  fhiit,  as  also  their  essential  modifications.  He  should  commence  with 
the  study  of  plants  bearing  large  flowers,  such  as  almond,  peach,  apple,  pear, 
and  cherry-trees,  the  strawberry  plant,  the  rose  bush,  the  comparison  of  which 
will  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  idea  of  natural  families  of  plants, 
peas,  beans,  and  other  common  leguminous  plants,  colza,  mustard,  and  a  few 
other  crucifene,  the  peony  and  poppy,  mint,  rosemary,  thyme,  sage,  and  some 
labiated  plants^  the  potato  and  tobacco  plant,  the  artichoke,  nettle  and  daisy, 
beetroot,  hemp^  the  lily,  garlic,  and  the  tnlip,  &c.,  and  finally  some  common 
plants,  the  analysis  of  which  is  more  difficult,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  bariey,  In- 
dian corn,  all  these  may  serve  as  tests  for  useful  remarks  relative  to  their  strue- 
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tare,  tiieir  duration,  the  vaea  they  are  put  to,  and  the  particulars  regarding  those 
ptils  of  them  which  are  made  available  by  man.  Among  trees  the  oak,  the 
walnat,  the  maple,  the  pine,  the  fir,  Ac.,  ihmish  equally  interesting  examples. 

Gtotogy, — ^The  same  method  should  be  followed  in  geology.  The  examina- 
tion of  existing  phenomena  will  help  to  make  the  pupil  understand  how  many 
parts  of  the  earth  have  been  formed.  Thus,  after  a  violent  shower  of  rain, 
the  master  may  point  out  that  the  loose  earth  carried  away  by  the  currents 
form  alluvion  on  the  banks,  or  in  the  beds  of  rivulets,  and  rivers,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  mouths  (deltas  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Nile) ;  that  these  deposits 
overlie  each  other  and  are  oonstai^y  rising  in  height  (stratification),  and  that 
animals  which  live  in  the  water  or  have  their  habitations  near  the  sea,  must 
fiequently  be  buried  in  the  alluvion ;  hence  the  origin  of  fossils.  The  water 
spread  over  the  earth  is  always  undei^ing  evaporation,  forms  clouds,  and  fiiUs 
again  as  rain  or  snow,  which  is  imbibed  by  the  soil  Formation  of  springs,  of 
rivulets,  rivers,  Ac  The  rain-water  dissolves  certain  substances  which  it  en- 
counters in  the  earth.  Incrustationa — On  high  mountains  the  snow  remains 
perpetually:  glaciers;  artesian  wells,  the  water  in  these  is  tepid;  thermal 
springs;  central  heat;  volcanoes;  metallic  mines,  &a 

OALIG&APHT. 

Commerce  and  industry  demand,  with  right,  a  go6d  handwriting  of  the  per- 
sons they  employ.  In  the  schools  for  special  instruction,  the  handwriting  of 
the  pupils  will  be  the  object  of  particular  care;  there  will  be  four  writing  les- 
sons m  the  week.  As  the  art  of  symbolizing  words  by  the  use  of  conventional 
characters  is  a  purely  initiative  art,  in  order  to  hasten  the  progpress  of  tlie  chil- 
dren, those  whose  writing  is  defective  should  be  mixed  with  those  who  write 
better.  During  the  first  years  the  length  of  the  tasks  given  should  be  limited, 
80  that  the  master  may  exact  a  very  careful  execution,  and  so  that  every  task 
should  be  an  exercise  in  caligraphy. 

Instead  of  giving  as  copies  insignificant  and  disconnected  phrases,  a  series  of 
moral  maxims  should  be  composed,  and  expressed  in  a  way  easily  retained  in 
the  memory,  or  very  short  fragments  relating  to  industry,  to  history,  or  to  the 
natural  sciences.  The  pupils  should  collect  these  copies  into  books,  which  they 
win  perfaapS)  at  future  periods,  consult  with  pleasure. 

D&AWIKA. 

The  pupils  of  the  special  schools  should  learn  to  handle  the  pencil  as  well  as 
the  pen.  Only  on  this  condition  will  they  acquire  that  firmness  of  hand  and 
correctness  of  eye  which  will  be  of  so  much  importance  to  them  in  their  fiiture 
careers. 

As  among  the  pupils  who  firequent  these  schools  there  will  be  f\iture  fore- 
men, to  whom  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  rule  and  compass  is  indispensa- 
ble, the  lessons  in  free-hand  drawing  should  alternate  with  exercises  in  linear 
drawing. 

These  exercises  should  be  made  on  the  board  with  wooden  instruments, 
foot-rule,  square,  Aa  The  subjects  of  study  will  only  admit  of  two  dimensions, 
and  should  be  chosen  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  constructed  with  the  help  of 
a  few,  simple  data.  To  join  two  straight  lines,  to  develop  a  broken  line ;  to 
trace perprndiculars  and  parallels  with  the  compass;  the  division  of  straight 
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lines ;  proportional  lines ;  oonstraction  of  a  scale  of  proportion ;  diyisioD  of 
arcs  and  angles,  &c.|  horizontal  and  vertical  lines;  the  diagonal  of  the  square^ 
octagons,  starred  polygons^  &c.,  &c. 

Free-hand  drawing,  which  should  occapy  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  shonld 
comprise  parallel  straight  lines,  and  carved  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  the  di- 
yision  of  lines  into  equal  parts,  measured  by  the  eye  only ;  the  first  oui lines  of 
the  face,  the  veins  in  leaves,  very  simple  architectural  roses  {rostux/^X  the  stems 
of  plants,  some  animals,  &c.,  &c.  A  series  of  well  graduated  ornaments  litho* 
graphed  in  dUo  reUeoo.  * 

Bat  it  is  not  sufilcient  to  train  the  eye  to  see  correctly,  and  the  hand  to  ex- 
ecute well,  the  taste  lor  the  beautifhl  which  is  to  direct  their  future  artistic  ere* 
ations,  must  also  be  instilled  into  the  pupils.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken 
that  the  lithographs,  engravings,  and  plaster  models,  given  to  them  to  copy, 
should  always  be  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  of  simple  execution,  and  the 
forms  should  never  be  concealed  under  unnecessary  shadings  {crayonnage.) 
This  choice  of  models  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

GTlfNA8TI08. 

Gymnastics  are  to  the  body  what  study  is  to  the  mind.  The  intellect  is  for- 
tified by  exercise,  and  the  body  develops  itself  more  normally  if,  at  fixed 
hours,  it  be  made  to  go  through  regular  movementa  Kow  the  mind  itself  is 
the  gainer  if  the  body  perform  its  functions  regularly.  Gymnastics  are  there- 
fore a  duty  as  well  as  a  hygienic  recreation.  Every  special  college  should 
have  a  gymnasium,  and,  as  nothing  connected  with  the  important  matter  of 
education,  whether  mental  or  physical,  should  be  left  to  chance,  the  programme 
of  the  lessons  in  gymnastics  has  been  elaborated  with  the  same  care  as  that  of 
the  otiier  branches  of  instruction.  If,  indeed,  a  certain  amount  of  gymnastics 
is  fkvorable  to  the  development  of  nature,  there  is  reason  to  foar  that  an  excess 
of  these  exercises  may  injure  this  development,  just  as  the  mind  is  injured  by 
excess  of  study.  The  pupils  in  the  preparatory  division  should  only  be  put 
through  gentle  and  easy  exercises,  and  these  should  be  accompanied  with 
flinging.  The  rhythmic  cadence  which  regulates  these  common  movements^ 
has  even  an  effect  on  the  moral  nature  of  the  children,  and  the  efforts  which 
they  make  to  emit  the  tones  in  singing,  exercise  a  progressive  and  salutary  in- 
fluence on  the  respiration,  by  cau4ng  a  periodical  expansion  of  the  chest 
Placing  themselves  in  a  row,  with  or  without  intervals ;  marching,  with  ac- 
companiment of  songs;  rhythmical  running,  but  never  long  enough  to  cause 
fiitigne;  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs,  accompanied  by  singing;  series  of 
exerdses  preparatory  to  swimming;  principles  of  jumping  on  the  spot,  or  leaps^ 
preceded  by  a  run ;  series  of  exercises  with  dumb-bells,  of  a  weight  propor- 
tionate to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  children,  Ac.,  &c 

SINCHNO. 

'  Singing  is  a  powerful  means  of  education.  All  the  special  colleges  will 
therefore  comprise  singing-dasses.  Bach  lesson  should  commence  with  singing 
in  unison,  in  order  to  steady  the  voice ;  the  pupils  should  be  grouped  according 
to  the  capacity  of  their  voices,  and  each  group  should,  in  its  turn,  go  through 
the  exercises  prepared.  The  lesson  should  conclude  with  the  practice  of  easy 
and  melodious  choruses.    During  the  preparatory  year  tiieie  should  be  taught 
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a  few  principles,  and  many  tones  of  a  simple  and  agreeable  character,  set  to 
good  words,  bat  very  little  mosical  grammar.  As  for  the  method  to  be  em- 
ployed, it  most,  proYisionally,  be  the  one  that  the  master  knows  best  how  to  apply. 

FIRST  rSAR. 

•PBJBCTt  or  INtTKUCnOH. 

Freneb--cmitio  natjoo 5  leaoBS  wtMj. 

Modem  larn^aacei 4  ** 

HMtorr — ^The  freat  epoch*  of  aneient  Greek,  Roman,  aoii  medieval 

bishiry 3  " 

Goosraphy— The  five  divisioiM  of  Um  globe.    Detailed  itudj  of  the 

ceography  of  Europe 1  " 

lCatlM>Tmliee— Arithmetie  and  phme  feometry— cootinoatioa 5  " 

Pieliminafy  nocions  of  physics  and  chemistry S  *' 

Nataml   historv,  so6lofy  (vertebrate,  the  principal   mammab), 

botany,  faolosy 1  ** 

Caligniphy 2  " 

Drawtnfr •..  4  ** 

Gyranastioa ^ 1  " 

Binginf 1  •* 

Total  number  of  lessons 30  *' 

WriUem  Test  of  Preparation. — The  weakness  of  pupils  admitted  into  a  dasa 
reacts  throughout  all  the  ensuing  year,  and  insensibly  lowers  the  level  of  the 
studies.  In  consequence,  every  pupil  who  presents  himself  for  admission  to  the 
first  yearns  course,  shall  write  a  composition  from  which  it  may  be' judged 
whether  he  will  be  able  to  follow  the  lessons  with  advantage.  The  composi- 
tion should  bear  upon  the  French  language  and  upon  arithmetic ;  the  subjects 
should  be  given  by  the  professors  of  the  first  year's  course^  whose  opinion  is 
mentioned  in  the  proces  verbal  sent  to  the  rector. 

Recapiiulary  Lessons. — ^The  professors  should  commence  their  course  with  a 
few  recapitulary  lessons.  Thb  return  to  the  matters  taught  the  preceding  year 
ifl^  it  is  true,  more  useful  when  the  master  follows  his  class,  and  every  year  ad- 
vances one  step  forward  with  them.  This  system  which,  for  diverse  reasooSi 
the  university  has  abandoned,  has,  nevertheless,  its  advantages,  for  it  enables 
the  master  to  acquire  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character,  the  nature^ 
and  the  intellectual  capacities  of  his  pupils ;  it  gives  time  for  the  development 
of  sentiments  of  good  will  and  afiecUon,  which  render  the  task  of  instruction 
easier.  Living  during  several  years  with  their  pupils,  the  masters  become  at- 
tached to  them,  take  an  interest  in  their  progress  and  in  their  future  prospects^ 
as  matters  specially  concerning  themselves.  The  success  of  the  pupil  becomes 
thus  a  matter  of  honor  to  the  master.  This  old  system  which  has  been  preserved, 
and  with  some  success,  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  also  in  classical  schools 

which  are  not  connected  with  the  University,  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  adopt- 
ed in  the  special  schools. 

VBBNCH. 

iVeneA  (eonUmiatum). — ^The  lessons  given  during  the  oonrse  of  the  precedmg 
year  should  be  continued  according  to  the  same  method,  and  in  the  same  spirit 
The  first  part  of  the  lesson  should  conslat  in  dictation.  The  pupils  should  cor* 
rect  each  other's  copies,  the  master  should  examine  the  corrections,  and  the 
next  day  return  the  copies  with  his  remarks  upon  them.  The  second  part  of 
the  lesson  shoukl  consist  in  reading,  whence  a  few  grammatical  rules  should 
be  deducted,  more  especially  such  as  will  admit  of  the  whole  terminating  with 
a  practicRl  maxim.  The  pieces  selected  for  dictation,  and  for  reading,  should 
be  longer  and  more  difficult  than  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  task  given  should  be  repeating  by  heart  the  fragment  read  in  the  class. 
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MODEBV  LAVOUAOBS. 

The  same  general  direction  should  be  followed  as  preTionsly  indicated  for 
these  languages. 

The  pupils  of  this  class  should  each  in  turn  write  on  the  blackboard  a  trans- 
lation of  a  sentence  dictated  in  French. 

The  task  should  be  to  learn  bj  heart  a  fragment  to  be  recited  during  the  next 
lesson. 

BISTORT. 

The  great  epochs  in  ancient  Greeks  Roman^  and  Medioeval  History. — It  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  literary  studies  exercise  a  most  powerful  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  mind  and  the  heart ;  therefore  in  tlie  combination  of  the 
divers  parts  of  the  programmes  of  the  special  schools,  as  a  general  rule  almost 
equal  parts  have  been  assigned  to  literature  and  to  science.  Besides,  the  pu- 
pils of  the  special  classes  ought  not  to  remain  entirely  ignorant  of  the  import- 
ant events  that  have  marked  the  course  of  centuries,  or  to  l^ve  school  without 
haviog  heard  of  the  great  men  who  have  influenced  the  destiny  of  empires. 
But,  as  such  a  plan  embraces  the  entire  world,  the  master  should  limit  himself 
to  a  few  short  narratives  calculated  to  make  a  strong  and  vivid  impression  on 
young  minds,  and  to  constitute  a  course  of  practical  morality. 

Thus  after  having  devoted  a  few  lessons  to  the  recapitulation  of  sacred  his- 
tory, which  has  been  careftdly  studied  in  the  primary  classes,  the  teacher  should 
point  out  Egypt,  and  its  most  remarkable  monuments;  Assyria,  with  the  iar^ 
fiuned  names  of  Semiramis  and  Sardanapalus ;  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  and 
Darius ;  Greece,  which  in  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Miltiades,  Aristide,  Themistodes, 
and  Pericles,  will  fhmish  him  with  fine  examples  to  cite.  He  should  mention 
the  battles  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  of  Granica  and  Arbellee,  and  move  on  ra- 
pidly to  Roman  history,  which  he  should  sketch  in  broad  outlines ;  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  Oindnnatus,  Fabricius,  the  Dedi,  &a,  the  Punic  Wars,  the 
Gracchi,  Cicero,  Csesar,  Augustus,  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Constantino. 
Then  the  barbarians,  Attila,  Genseric,  and  Clovis;  finally,  Justinian,  Charle- 
magne, Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Saint  Louis,  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  Aa 

The  effect  of  this  course  will  be  to  make  known  to  the  pupils  of  the  spedals 
schools,  certain  names  and  certain  facts  which  are  constantly  recurring  in  books, 
in  museums,  in  works  of  art,  even  in  every-day  oonversation,  and  of  which  no 
one  ought  to  be  ignorant 

OBOORAPHT. 

The  five  cUvieiona  of  the  Globe;  deiaOed  study  of  (he  Map  of  Skavpe, — France 
having  been  studied  the  previous  year,  the  general  Map  of  Europe  should  now 
be  traced  on  the  blackboard,  then  successively  the  map  of  Asia,  Africa,  Amer^ 
ioa,  Australia,  and  lastly  the  map  of  the  world,  or  the  planisphere ;  but  the 
only  details  given  should  be  the  great  mountain  cbainsi  the  most  commonly- 
known  rivers,  and  the  ca^Htals  of  the  principal  states. 

After  the  pupils  have  acquired  this  general  knowledge  of  the  great  conti- 
nents and  seas,  the  master  should  lead  them  back  to  a  more  detailed  study  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  of  the  regions  surrounding  France,  with  which  her  re- 
lations are  roost  ftequent  He  should  continue  to  mark  on  the  blackboard,  or 
later  on  small  maps,  the  great  physical  features,  and  then  the  principal  dties 
dwelling  on  their  industrial  or  commercial  importance. 
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For  their  tasks  the  papOs-sbould  be  given  dwmb  maps,  the  names  to  be  ap- 
Iilied  from  memoiy,  and  maps  to  be  copied;  These  copies  should  be  tme  finee- 
hand  sketches,  without  anj  scientiflc  pretensions,  and  not  manuscript  editions 
of  engraved  mape»  to  produce  which  would  be  to  lose  much  time  in  carrying 
out  a  fiilse  notion. 

MATHS1UTIG& 

AriihrneUc — ^Ezporition,  still  elementary,  but  already  in  a  certain  degree 
based  upon  reasoning,  of  the  four  operations  with  whole  and  decimal  num- 
bers; study  of  fractions ; — the  metrical  qrstem ;  rule  of  three,  rule  of  society, 
of  interest,  and  of  discount  according  to  the  method  of  reduction  to  unity; 
notions  of  relations  and  proportions.  As  tasks,  numerous  problems  relating  to 
common  questions. 

One  part  of  the  lesson  should  always  be  devoted  to  practice  in  mental  cal- 
culation. 

During  this  year  also  very  difficult  and  delicate  demonstrations  should  be 
avoided  in  these  lessons,  as  also  such  synthetical  and  abstract  definitions  which 
ordinarily  are  merely  retained  by  the  memory. 

So  also  in  geometry,  tbe  teacher  should  admit  as  sufficient  demonstrations  by 
superposition,  and  should  take  evidence  as  his  basis,  whenever  it  is  possible  so 
to  da  In  a  word,  he  should  not  forget  that  his  pupils  are  of  the  age  of  four* 
teen  or  fifteen,  and  that  they  are  destined  for  practical  work. 

Geometry.^-To  trace  from  a  given  point  as  a  centre,  a  circle  which  shall  in- 
tersect a  straight  line  at  a  given  point; — a  circle  which  passes  through  three 
given  points,  Ac ; — ^to  divide  an  angle  into  two^  four,  Jbc.,  equal  parts,  &c 

The  Intcribed  Angle. — Measure  of  tbe  inscribed  angle;— every  angle  inscribed 
in  a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle; — to  find  a  proportional  mean  of  two  given 
straight  Imes; — to  raise  a  perpendicular  on  the  extremity  of  a  straight  line 
which  can  not  be  prolonged,  Ac 

TRmgenia. — ^Every  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  extremity  of  a  diameter 
IS  tangent  to  the  circumference ;— a  tangent  common  to  two  circles; — ^bisector 
of  theiv^gle  of  two  tangents:— application  to  the  operations  of  the  turner,  Ac 

Circie$  being  iangenta  to  straight  Hnea, — Concentric  Circun\ference8. — Circles 
which  intersect  each  other,  or  which  touch  each  other, — Describe  a  circumference 
which  passes  through  two  given  points,  and  is  tangent  to  a  drawn  straight  line^ 
Ac  The  line  of  the  centres  of  ^wo  circumferences  which  intersect  each  other 
Is  perpendicular  to  the  common  chord  in  its  middle,  Ac  To  draw  cog-wheels 
which  catch  either  mto  other  cogged  wheels,  or  into  pinions,  or  faito  trundles,  Ac 

€f  the  THangle, — ^The  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two 
right-angles,  Ac 

Of  similar  JHanghs.^^Two  triangles  are  similar  when  the  angles  of  one  are 
equal  to  the  angles  of  the  other,  Ac 

Cf  QuadrHatsrals, — ^The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  quadrilateral  are  equal  to 
four  right-angles,  Ac;— of  the  symmetrical  trapezium;— curved  roofe,  tenons, 
mortises,  Ac,  are  symmetrical  trapesiums;  of  the  losenge  and  its  properties; 
of  tbe  right-aogle  and  the  square;  the  fiicets  of  dfee^  the  points  of  a  back- 
gammon board,  Ac 

0/  Polygons. — Of  regular  polygons.  To  inscribe  and  circumscribe  reguhtt 
polygons  on  a^drcumference ;  to  divide  a  given  drcumforence  into  equal 
partB^  Ac 
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Of  Starred  Polygons  (polygones  dtoil4e).^To  deduct  a  regular,  starred  poly- 
gon from  a  regular  ordinaiy  polygon,  Ac. ;  equality  of  polygons ;  equality  by 
symmetry ;  division  of  polygons. 

Similarity  of  Polygons.— TlO  draw  a  polygon  similar  to  another.  Making 
plans  on  the  circumferentor  (L^ver  des  plans  sur  la  pUmchetie.)  Application  to 
the  drawing  of  architectural  roses,  gotbic  crosses,  &c. 

J£3cuure7n«n(8.-— Measurement  of  lines  and  sur&oes.    SurrejriDg  and  leveling. 

The  figures  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  this  course,  all  of  which  are 
much  applied  in  arts  and  manufactures,  should  he  drawn  with  rule  and  compass 
during  the  lessons  in  linear  drawing. 

It  will  be  understood  that,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  the  professor  of 
mathematics  will  not  be  able  to  take  all  his  pupils  into  the  country  to  cany  out 
those  practices  in  surveying  which  complete  the  course;  but  every  Thursday, 
when  the  weather  admits  of  it,  some  hours  should  be  employed  in  practical 
operations  in  the  grounds. 

PHTSIOS  AND  CHEMISTRT. 

Preliminary  Notions,—To  awaken  the  cariosity- of  children,  and  to  call  forth 
in  them  the  taste  for  observation,  it  will  be  sufficient  that  the  professor  should 
point  out  to  them  nature  in  full  activity  around  them,  and  should  fix  their  at- 
tention on  the  physical  and  chemical  phenomena  of  which  they  are  every  day 
unconscious  witnesses.  He  may  also,  without  going  beyond  his  subject,  explain 
to  them  the  use  of  the  mstruments  and  apparatus  most  commonly  employed, 
and  may  fill  his  lessons  with  interesting  experimentsi 

Physics. — The  first  part  of  the  year  should  be  devoted  to  imparting  to  the 
pupils  general  notions  of  the  most  important  properties  of  matter,  such  as 
weight,  density,  pressure,  oompresability,  and  electricity;  but  he  should  take 
for  his  starting  point  phenomena  known  to  the  pupils,  and  should  make  them 
help  to  discover  the  explanations.  Following  up  this  rule,  he  should  speak  to 
them  of  dilatation,  of  fusion,  of  ebullition,  and  of  condnctibility  ;  he  should 
demonstrate  by  experiment  the  principle  of  •Archimedes;  he  should  explain 
the  use  of  the  barometer,  of  the  pneumatic  machine,  and  of  the  thermometer, 
and  should  conclude  with  the  elementary  phenomena  of  electrical  statics.  In 
conformity  with  the  rules  which  are  to  guide  these  lessons,  he  should  take  care 
to  derive  the  principle  of  Archimedes,  of  th(»  barometer,  Ac.,  not  fi^m  the 
-properties  of  matter,  looked  at  firom  an  abstract  point  of  view,  but  fi^m  the 
problems  proposed  to  Archimedes  by  King  Hieron,  Galileo  by  the  guardians  of 
the  fountains  in  Florence,  ko. 

Cliemistry. — ^Instead  of  commencing  this  preparatory  course  with  thenomen- 
dature,  and  an  explanation  of  the  diverse  systems  of  crystallization,  of  definite 
and  multiple  proportions,  Ac.,  Ac.,  the  master  should  dwell  on  the  number  of 
chemical  notions  which  the  children  have  acquired  fh>m  practical  life,  without 
being  aware  of  it ;  he  should  endeavor  to  render  these  more  precise,  and  teach 
the  children  to  draw  fit>m  them  the  most  direct  consequences,  and  he  should 
point  out  to  the  pupils,  by  means  of  simple,  inexpensive  experiments,  easy  to 
reproduce,  that  there  are  bodies  that  are  homogeneous,  and  others  that  are 
composite ;  that  metals  are  indecomposable  bodies,  and  that  certain  non>metallic 
bodies  are  in  the  same  case ;  that  chemists  distinguish  between  acids,  bases, 
alkalis,  and  salts ;  that  heat  liquefies  and  volatilizes;  that  there  are  fiuids  which 


are  liquid,  and  others  thst  are  ▼iaeoiis ;  that  there  are  two  kiods  of  d?ssolut!oii 
—one  that  does  not  alter,  and  one  that  does  alter  bodies ;  that  there  are  sub- 
stances which  are  soluble,  and  others  that  are  insoluble ;  finallj,  that  to  unite 
two  bodies  is  to  make  a  synthesie)  and  to  separate  two  bodies  is  to  make  an 
analysis. 

The  instruction  given  this  year  should  include  neither  measure  nor  number, 
but  should  be  limited  to  simple  ideas,  which  the  master  should  endeavor  to 
make  oomprehenable  by  means  of  lucid  and  well  executed  experiments. 

KATUSAL  HISTORT. 

The  minds  of  the  young  people  having  been  prepared  by  a  more  attentive 
observation  of  all  that  surrounds  them,  and  their  curiosity  having  been  awak- 
oQcd  by  what  they  heard  in  the  lessons  of  the  preceding  year,  the  professor 
should  now  commence  a  regular  course  of  natural  history,  still  keeping  iu  mind 
that  though  his  lessons  are  to  be  a  little  more  scientiflc,  he  should  not  allow 
them  to  lose  the  character  of  interesting  conversations.  He  should  consequently 
endeavor  to  render  science  accessible,  by  concealing  those  of  its  feati^s  which 
might  seem  too  abstract,  while,  at  the  same  time,  taking  care  that  the  details 
given  should  not  suffer  iu  accuracy ;  and  he  should  fix  the  facts  taught  in  the 
memory  of  the  pupils  by  constantly  referring  to  the  phenomena  observed  in 
daily  life,  and  which  bear  on  the  needs  of  domestic  economy ;  finally,  he  should 
accustom  the  children  to  put  order  and  method  into  their  observations  and 
tlieir  studies 

During  the  winter,  tlie  pupils  should  be  occupied  with  zoology  (vertdfraictf 
principal  mammals),  Afier  having  imparted  some  general  notions  of  the  prin- 
cipal organs  of  an  animal,  such  as  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  liver,  the 
lungs,  heart,  Ac.,  the  master  should  fix  the  rules  of  classification:  species^ 
genera^  fiunilies,  orders,  classes.  Then  a  summary  study  should  be  made  of 
the  internal  framework  of  the  vertebrate  animals.  The  principal  differences 
should  be  pointed  out  which  exist  between  animals  having  an  internal  skeleton: 
▼ertebrata  covered  with  hair  or  fiir,  which  are  all  mammals;  vertebra ta  covered 
with  feathers,  which  constitute  birds ;  vertebrata  with  scaly  skins,  which  are 
nearly  all  reptiles,  amphibiae,  or  fish.  The  groups  of  the  most  useful  and  the 
most  interesting  mammals  should  be  dwelt  upon,  such  as  the  quadrimana,  car- 
nivora,  ruminants,  and  ttie  principal  aquatic  mammals.  A  recapitulation  of  the 
natural  classification  of  mammalia  should  then  be  g^ne  through. 

The  demonstrations  should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  with  the  aid  of 
stuffed  animals,  or  of  artificial  parts  of  animals ;  or  when  this  is  not  possible^ 
with  the  aid  of  colored  pictures  of  large  dimensions. 

The  course  should  terminate  with  the  history  of  man,  and  of  the  various 
bunum  races. 

In  botany  the  professor  should  make  known  the  external  character  and  the 
principal  oi^ans  of  plants,  the  structure  and  the  fimctions  of  the  parts  through 
which  they  derive  their  nutriment,  and  which  cause  their  growth — root,  stem, 
leaves.  He  should  make  a  careful  study  of  the  parts  that  serve  for  reproduo- 
tion — ^fiower,  firuit,  seed.  When  examining  the  variations  which  each  organ  of 
the  plant  exhibits  in  accordance  with  its  species,  and  with  the  diverse  processes 
of  culture,  the  professor  should  point  out  the  uses  to  which  those  vegetable 
products  are  put  which  are  employed  in  human  industry.    Boots,  bulbs,  and 
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• 
edible  omoiiB;  textile  fibres  derived  torn  berbaoeous  stalks;   woods,  leaves 

serving  for  food  and  forage ;  flowers,  fruits.  The  enumeration  of  all  tbeee  af- 
fords an  opportunity  of  instilling,  by  observation  of  common  objects,  all  the 
most  useful  notions  relative  to  the  anatomy  of  plants,  the  composition  of  their 
tissues,  and  the  laws  which  determine  the  relative  disposition  of  their  diverse 
organs,  or  of  the  parts  of  these. 

In  the  course  of  geology,  the  particular  tract  of  land  in  which  the  school  is 
situated  should  be  studied.  The  pupils  should  learn  to  distinguish  the  forma- 
tions that  surround  them,  to  recognize  the  order  of  superposition  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  stratification  in  the  different  beds,  the  nature  of  the  fossils  found  in 
them,  and  the  deductions  which  may  be  drawn  from  these.  Finally,  during  the 
excursions  to  which  the  study  of  this  branch  gives  rise,  the  pupils  should  be 
practiced  in  collecting  for  themselves  minerals  of  well  defined  character,  in 
taking  notes,,  and  in  making  sketches  of  the  arrangement  of  the  rocks  and  the 
beds  which  they  examine.  Such  personal  observations  enable  them,  in  the  fol- 
lowing years,  to  understand  by  means  of  specimens,  or  of  drawings,  that 
which  majy^  be  told  them  about  countries  and  geological  districts  which  they 
may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  directly. 

OOVMBRCf AL  AOCOTTNTB. 

Practical  Exercises. — ^Explain  that  commerce  is  but  a  succession  of  ex- 
changes :  first  merchandise  for  merchandise,  in  the  beginning  of  societies,  sub- 
sequentiy  merchandise  for  money ;  peace  and  prosperity  engender  credit ;  sales 
to  be  paid  in  a  g^ven  term ;  the  accounts  of  each  person  then  consists  of  what 
he  owes,  and  of  what  is  owing  to  him ;  meaning  of  the  words  debtor  and 
creditor;  active  and  passive;  necessity  of  taking  note  of  the  sums  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  of  the  payments  to  be  efilected ;  what  is  understood  hy  debiting 
and  crediting;  balance  of  accounts;  balance  to  the  debits  ftc. 

Synoptical  table  of  the  principal  operations  of  commerce,  buying  and  selling, 
forwarding  merchandise,  paying  and  receiving,  to  subscribe,  to  take,  to  nego- 
tiate, Ac 

An  invoice,  what  it  is,  what  is  understood  by  the  sum  total,  sale  at  so  much 
per  cent,  remission  of  so  much  per  cent.,  brutto  weight,  net  weight,  tare,  show 
models  of  current  accounts,  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  drafts  to  order;  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  word  drawer,  drawee,  indorsement,  indorser,  due  date, 
mean  date  of  payment 

The  object  of  this  elementary  course  is  to  teach  the  pupils  to  make  some  of 
the  calculations  which  occur  in  commerce,  and  to  write  invoices,  accounts  of 
sales,  bills  of  invoice,  Ac.,  in  a  word,  to  make  them  acquainted  with  all  those 
details  which  constitute  bookkeeping,  properly  so  called.  The  professor  should 
satisfy  himself  by  numerous  questionings,  that  all  bis  explanations  have  been 
well  understood;  he  should  make  the  pupils  practice  a  great  deal  by  simulating 
simple  operations,  copying  models  of  invoices,  of  drafts  to  order,  of  cheques, 
ftc.,  he  should  also  exact  that  the  calculations  and  the  writing  should  be  ex- 
ecuted very  neatly  and  elegantly,  and  in  consequence,  that  before  any  model  is 
copied,  all  the  results  should  be  verified. 

CALIGRAPHT  AND  DRAWINQ. 

Continuation  of  the  principles  and  practice,  English  handwriting,  running- 
hand. 
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In  the  classes  for  linear  drawing  the  notions  of  Imes  and  sur&ces,  imparted 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  should  be  recapitulated.  Ordinary  curres 
and  conical  cunres  should  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard  and  explained.  The 
exercises  on  paper  should  consist  of  mosaics,  iron  railings,  balustrades,  Ac. 
Dull  gray  tints  and  black  tints  spread  over  the  drawings  should  continue  to  be 
practiced,  as  the  preparation  for  the  coloring  of  solid  bodies. 

The  imitative  drawing  should  comprise  architectural  ornaments,  and  the 
human  ftce.  When  the  pupils  are  to  copy  an  ornament  or  a  &ce,  a  model  in 
rdie(|  of  the  same  size  as  the  drawing  they  hare  to  execute^  should  be  placed 
in  the  room,  in  order  that  they  may  constantly  carry  their  eyes  firom  the  board 
to  the  model,  and  from  the  model  to  the  board,  so  as  clearly  to  understand 
what  they  are  about  The  models  of  graphic  exercises  on  paper  are  inclosed 
in  framea  under  glass,  placed  in  front  of  each  pupil  so  as  to  oblige  the 
latter  to  draw  them  without  taking  any  measurements  on  the  model,  and 
merely  in  accordance  with  the  dimensions  indicated  in  th§  text  relating  to  each 
drawing^. 

This  branch  of  instruction  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  greatest  latitude  is 
left  to  the  teacher,  as  the  lessons  ought  to  be  given  with  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular industry  of  the  province.  The  programmes  of  the  course  of  drawing, 
and  the  choice  of  models,  are  therefore  left  to  the  decision  of  the  members  of 
the  Oooncil  of  Improyement,  who  alone  can  have  a  sound  judgment  on  the 
matter. 

GTMKASnCS. 

Bhythmio  movements,  a  little  more  sustained  than  the  first  series^  and  ac- 
oompanied  from  time  to  time  by  a  short  and  easy  song,  alternate  movements 
with  arms  and  legs  accompanied  by  singing,  jumping  preceded  by  a  run,  jump- 
ing from  a  height  not  exceeding  one  metre  thirty  centimetres,  exercises  with 
dumb-bells  on  horizontal  ladden  or  on  oscillating  lathes  {perches  oseiUantes),  Ac 

suraiNa. 

Each  lesson  should  open  with  exercises  in  solfaing.  The  master  should  sing 
out  short  musical  phrases  which  the  pupils  should  endeavor  to  reproduce. 
These  phrases  should  never  go  beyond  the  extent  of  an  octave.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  lesson  the  ranging  should  be  suspended  for  some  minutes,  during 
which  the  principles  should  be  explained. 

The  musical  tone,  scale  of  tones,  degrees,  intervals,  gamut,  octave,  means  of 
representing  tones  by  signs,  notes,  compass,  the  C  deC  intonation,  duration, 
time,  simple  time,  },  },  4,  breve,  semibreve,  minim,  equivalent  rests. 

The  lesson  should  conclude  with  a  song  sung  in  unison,  and  two-part  choruses. 

■ZAJONATION  PRKLIMINABT  TO  ABVAKCXiaNT. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  school  year  the  pupils  are  subjected  to  an  examina- 
tion in  all  the  subjects  included  in  the  courses  which  they  have  just  finished,  in 
order  to  prove  that  they  are  competent  to  take  part  in  and  profit  by,  those 
which  are  about  to  commence.  The  judgment  of  the  examining  professors,  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  entered  in  minutes  signed  by 
them,  and  transmitted  to  the  rector.    The  pupils  are  placed  according  to  merit 

In  making  out  this  list  the  work  of  the  whole  year  is  taken  into  account; 
the  list  of  the  places  held  by  each  pupil  during  each  week  are  consequently 
taken  into  consideration,  and  a  triple  value  is  even  attributed  to  the  number 
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representing  the  places  held  during  the  year  taken  altogether,  in  oompariaon 
with  that  attached  to  the  standing  taken  during  the  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  courB& 

Those  pupils  who  do  not  answer  satisfactorily  during  the  examination,  are 
allowed  to  subject  themselves  to  a  new  examination  at  the  recommencement  of 
the  classes,  but  if  they  fail  a  second  time  they  must,  in  their  own  interest  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  studies,  recommence  the  course  of  the  preoeding  year. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  devoted  to  special  instruction,  sunilar  examinations 
and  similar  classification  of  the  pupils  shall  take  place. 

SECOND  rEAR. 

lUBJBOTs  or  iMmucnoH. 

French— 6r9t  prinoiples  of  ttyle  and  compotitioo 4  hofin  weeklj. 

Modern  Inncaa^ 4  ** 

Bistorv  of  Frnnoe,  and  leading  facts  in  modeni  liistory  up  to  1789. .  4  ** 
Gengrnpliy  of  France,  a^rricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  and  ad- 
ministrative  M 4  " 

Mathemittics— coromerciiil  arithroptic.  conelusion  of  geometrj 5  *' 

Physioi* — general  properties,  liquids,  heat,  electricity 9  '* 

Chemistry— Metalloids  and  alkaline  meta  s 9  ** 

Natural  Kistory — zoAlogy  (birds, reptiles,  fishes,  insects),  geology...  S  " 

Accounts— exercises  preparatory  to  bookkee|iing 1  " 

Caligrnpby 1  »• 

Drawing / 5  ** 

Gymnastics 1  ** 

Singing. 1  *• 

Total  namber  of  lessons -..  38  *' 

FRXKCH. 

First  princtplea  of  Style  and  Composition, — ^However  simple  a  subject  may 
be,  there  will  always  be  a  certain  art  in  combining  the  yarious  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed,  so  as  to  make  it  tell,  and  this  art  is  useful  to  all,  to  the  public 
orator  or  fanctionary,  as  well  as  to  the  simplest  artisan.  A  common  business 
letter  ought  to  be  dear,  methodical,  and  accurate ;  in  order  to  impart  these 
three  qualities  to  it,  the  writer  must  think  over  his  subject,  must  place  the  dif- 
ferent parts  in  suitable  order,  and  must  choose  the  expressions  which  most  ac- 
curately convey  his  meaning.  A  regular  course  of  rhetoric  would,  therefore, 
not  be  out  of  place  towards  the  end  of  the  complete  programme  of  the  special 
schools,  but  the  age  of  the  pupils  will  not  allow  of  the  dry  rules  of  the  syllo- 
g^m  and  the  forms  under  which  it  is  disguised  being  explained  to  them,  nor  of 
the  various  figures  of  speech  being  described  to  them,  which  besides,  nature 
herself  teaches  even  to  those  men  who  are  the  least  practiced  in  the  art  of 
speaking.  In  the  lessons  to  be  given  in  style,  the  method  indicated  for  teach- 
ing the  grammatical  rules  should  be  followed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pupils  should 
be  made  to  read  a  great  deal,  and  during  these  readings  the  principal  rules  of 
style  and  composition  should  be  iocidentally  deducted,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  the  task  imposed  should  be  to  reproduce  the  test  which  has 
been  read  and  commented  upon  during  the  lesson.  In  this  manner  the  pupils 
will  be  supplied  with  a  fund  of  ideas  necessary  for  speaking  and  for  writing, 
and  which  they  can  not  as  yet  be  expected  to  have  acquired  for  themselves,  be- 
cause such  a  fund  is  the  result  of  experience,  of  observation,  of  memory,  and 
of  reflection. 

The  professor  should  explain,  by  means  of  numerous  short  examples,  the 
qualities  which  every  sentence  in  general  should  possess,  lucidity,  precision, 
and  correctnc&<;.    Ilo  should  point  out  summarily  the  various  kinds  of  style^ 
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Wb  shall  devote  most  of  this  Numher  to  a  series  of  articles  on 
Stadies  and  Conduct — in  continuation  of  similar  articles  begun  sev- 
eral years  since,  with  a  view  of  issuing  the  whole  in  a  volume  to  be 
entitled  Student  Life,  with  the  following 

PREFACE. 


Thk  Letters,  Essays,  and  Thoughts,  embraced  in  this  Volume, 
on  the  aims  and  methods  of  education,  the  relative  value  of  sci- 
ences, and  the  right  ordering  of  life,  were  actually  addressed  by 
men  eminent  in  literature  and  affairs,  to  young  persons  in  whose 
well-being  and  well-doing  they  were  deeply  interested.  They  were 
first  issued  in  the  chapter  or  article  form  in  which  they  here  ap- 
pear, in  successive  numbers  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education, 
to  give  variety,  and  the  personal  application  of  principles,  to  the  more 
elaborate  expositions  of  national  systems  and  institutions  to  which 
that  periodical  was  devoted.  Although  these  chapters  do  not 
cover  the  whole  field  of  youthful  culture,  or  all  the  aids,  motives, 
and  dangers  of  a  scholarly  and  public  career,  and  include  a  few 
sheaves  only  from  the  golden  harvest  of  recent  American  didactic 
and  pedagogical  literature,  they  cpnstitute  a  convenient  and  valua- 
ble manual  of  Student  Life.  The  light  which  they  shed,  like  that 
which  Virtue  cast  on  the  diverging  paths  of  Hercules,  neither  leads 
to  bewilder  or  dazzles  to  blind,  and  the  advice  which  they  drop  is 
kindred   to   that  which  Wisdom   of    old   uttereth   in   the  street, 
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Editor  of  American  Journal  of  EdwaHon. 
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Note  to  Special  Edition, 

Tbo  Contents  of  the  Tolume  on  Studies  and  Condact  as  anDoanced,  end  with 
page  416.  The  pages  which  follow  in  this  edition,  devpted  to  selections  from 
recent  Englisli  publications  on  the  relative  value  of  classical  and  scientific  stu- 
dies in  a  liberal  education,  belong  pyjperlj  to  the  Stcond  Si-ries  of  Papers  in 
English  Pedagogy — Education^  the  School  and  the  Teacher  in  Engli.h  Lifeiainre. 
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STUDIES  AND  CONDUCT. 

wwoBaaoMS  bt  mbx  wosest  in  urtsbb  axd  attaxul 


BIB  THOMAS  WTATT  TO  HIS  BOX. 


Ikasmdch  as  now  yoa  are  coiim  to  some  yean  of  nfiderstanding, 
and  that  70a  gather  within  joarself  some  fame  of  honesty,  I  thought 
that  I  should  not  lose  my  labour  wholly,  if  now  I  did  something  ad- 
vertise  you  to  take  the  sore  foundations  and  stablished  opinions 
that  leadeth  to  honesty. 

And  here,  I  call  not  honesty  that  men  commonly  call  honesty,  as 

reputation  for  riches,  for  authority,  or  some  like  thing ;  but  that 

honesty,  that  I  dare  well  say  your  grand&ther  had  rather  left  to  me 

than  all  the  kinds  he  did  leave  me, — ^that  was,  wisdom,  gentleness, 

soberness,  desire  to  do  good,  friendship  to  get  the  love  of  many,  and 

truth  above  all  the  rest    A  great  part  to  have  all  these  things,  is  to 

desire  to  have  them.     And  although  glory  and  honest  name  are  not 

the  very  ends  wherefore  tSiese  things  are  to  be  followed,  yet  surely 

they  must  needs  follow  them,  as  light  followeth  the  fire,  though  it 

were  kindled  for  warmth.     Out  of  these  things  the  chiefest  and  in- 

fiJlible  ground  is  the  dread  and  reveienee  of  God,  whereupon 

shall  ensue  the  eschewing  of  the  contraries  of  these  said  virtues; 

that  is  to  say,  ignorance,  unkindness,  rashness,  desire  of  harm,  un«> 

quiet  enmity,  hatred^  many  and  crafty  falsehoods,  the  very  root  of 

all  shame  and  dishonesty.     I  say,  the  only  dread  and  reverence  of 

€rod,  that  seeth  all  things,  is  the  defence  of  the  creeping  in  of  all 

these  mischiefe  into  you«    And  for  my  part,  although  I  do  well  say 

there  is  no  man  that  would  wish  his  son  better  than  I;  yet,  on  my 

&ith,  I  had  rather  have  you  lifeless,  than  subject  to  these  vices* 

Think  and  imagine  always  that  you  are  in  presence  of  some  honest 

men  that  you  know;  as  Sir  John  Russell,  your  father-in*law,  your 

uncle  Parson,  or  some  other  such;  and  ye  shall,  if  at  any  time  ye 

find  a  pleasure  in  naughty  touches^  remember  what  shame  it  were 

before  these  men  to  do  naughtily.    And  sure  this  imagination  shall 

cause  you  to  remember  that  the  pleasure  of  a  naughty  deed  is  soon 

past,  and  the  rebuke,  shame,  and  the  note  thereof  shall  remain  ever. 

Then,  if  these  things  ye  take  for  vain  imaginations,  yet  remember 
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that  it  is  certain,  and  no  imagination,  that  ye  are  always  in  the 
presence  and  sight  of  God ;  and  though  yon  see  Him  not,  so  mnch 
is  the  reverence  the  more  to  be  hod,  for  that  He  seeth,  and  is  not 
seen. 

Men  punish  with  shame  as  greatest  punishment  on  earth — yea, 
greater  than  death ;  but  His  punishment  is,  first,  the  withdrawing 
of  His  favour  and  grace,  and,  in  leaving  His  hand  to  rule  the  stern, 
to  let  the  ship  run  without  guide  to  its  own  destruction ;  and  suf- 
fereth  so  the  man  that  He  forsaketh  to  run  headlong,  as  subject  to 
all  mishaps,  and  at  last,  with  shameful  end,  to  everlasting  shame  and 
death.  Tou  may  see  continual  examples  both  of  one  sort  and  of 
the  other ;  and  the  better,  if  ye  mark  them  well  that  yourself  are 
come  of;  and  consider  well  your  good  grandfather,  what  things 
there  were  in  him,  and  his  end.  And  they  that  knew  him,  noted 
him  thus :  first  and  chiefly,  to  have  a  great  reverence  of  God,  and 
good  opinion  of  godly  things.  Next,  that  there  was  no  man  more 
pitiful ;  no  man  more  true  of  his  word ;  no  man  faster  to  his  friends; 
no  man  diligenter  or  more  circumspect,  which  thing,  both  the  kings 
his  masters  noted  in  him  greatly.  And  if  these  things,  and  espe- 
cially the  grace  of  God,  that  the  fear  of  God  always  kept  with  him, 
,,  had  not  been,  the  chances  of  this  troublesome  world  that  he  was  in 
had  long  ago  overwhelmed  him.  This  preserved  him  in  prison  from 
the  hands  of  the  tyrant,*  that  could  find  in  his  heart  to  see  him 
racked;  from  two  years'  or  more  imprisonment  in  Scotland,  in  irons 
and  stocks ;  from  the  danger  of  sudden  changes  and  commotions  di- 
vers, till  that  well-beloved  of  many,  hated  of  none,  in  his  fair  age 
and  good  reputation,  godly  and  christianly  he  went  to  Him  that 
loved  him,  for  that  he  always  had  Him  in  reverence.  And  of  my- 
self, I  must  be  a  near  example  unto  you  of  my  folly  and  nothing- 
ness, that  hath,  as  I  well  observed,  brought  me  into  a  thousand 
dangers  and  hazards,  enmities,  hatreds,  prisonments,  despites,  and 
indignations ;  but  that  God  hath  of  His  goodness  chastised  me,  and 
not  cast  me  clean  out  of  His  favour ;  which  thing  I  can  impute  to 
nothing  but  the  goodness  of  my  good  father,  that,  I  dare  well  say, 
purchased  with  continual  request  of  God  His  grace  towards  me, 
more  than  I  regarded  or  considered  myself;  and  a  little  part  to  the 
small  fear  I  had  of  God  in  the  most  of  my  rage,  and  the  little  de- 
light that  I  had  in  mischief  Tou,  therefore,  if  ye  be  sure  and  have 
God  in  your  sleeve  to  call  you  to  His  grace  at  last,  venture  hardly 
by  mine  example  upon  naughty  unthriftiness  in  trust  of  His  good- 
ness ;  and,  besides  the  shame,  I  dare  lay  ten  to  one  ye  shall  perish 

•BidMrdUMThiid. 
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in  the  adventiire ;  for  trust  me  that  my  wish  or  desire  of  God  for 
you  shall  not  stand  you  in  as  much  effect  as  I  think  my  Other's  did 
for  me.  We  are  not  all  accepted  of  Him.  Begin,  therefore,  be* 
times.  Make  Qod  and  goodness  your  foundations.  Make  your  ex- 
amples of  wise  and  honest  men ;  shoot  at  that  mark ;  be  no  mocker 
— mocks  follow  them  that  delight  therein.  He  shall  be  sure  of 
shame  that  feeleth  no  grief  in  other  men's  shames.  Have  your 
friends  in  a  reverence,  and  think  unkindness  to  be  the  greatest  of* 
fence,  and  least  punished  among  men ;  but  so  much  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  for  God  is  justiser  upon  that  alone.  Love  well  and  agree 
with  your  wife;  for  where  is  noise  and  debate  in  the  house,  there  is 
unquiet  dwelling ;  and  much  more  when  it  is  in  one  bed.  Frame 
well  yourself  to  love  and  rule  well  and  honestly  your  wife  as  your 
fellow,  and  she  shall  love  and  reverence  you  as  her  head.  Such  as 
yon  are  to  her,  such  shall  she  be  unto  you.  Obey  and  reverence 
your  father-in-law»  as  you  would  me ;  and  remember  that  long  life 
followeth  them  that  reverence  their  fathers  and  elders;  and  the 
blessing  of  God,  for  good  agreement  between  the  wife  and  husband, 
is  fruit  of  many  children. 

Read  oft  this  my  letter,  and  it  shall  be  as  though  I  had  often 
written  to  you;  and  think  that  I  have  herein  printed  a  fatherly  af- 
fection to  you.  If  I  may  see  that  I  have  not  lost  my  pain,  mipe 
shall  be  the  contentation,  and  yours  the  profit ;  and,  upon  condition 
that  you  follow  my  advertisement,  I  send  you  God's  blessing  and 
mine,  and  as  well  to  come  to  honesty  as  to  increase  of  years. 

sm  HEmtT  smNET  to  bis  son,  pniup  sidket.* 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  one  written  in  Latin,  the 
other  in  French,  which  I  take  in  good  part,  and  will  you  to  exorcise 
that  practice  of  learning  often ;  for  that  will  stand  you  in  most  stead 
in  that  profession  of  life  that  you  are  bom  to  live  in.  And  since 
this  is  my  first  letter  that  ever  I  did  write  to  you,  I  will  not  that  it 
be  all  empty  of  some  advices,  which  my  natural  care  for  you  pro- 
voketh  me  to  wish  you  to  follow,  as  documents  to  you  in  'this  your 
tender  age. 

Let  your  first  action  be  the  lifting  up  of  your  mind  to  Almighty 
God,  by  hearty  prayer ;  and  feelingly  digest  the  words  you  speak  in 
prayer,  with  continual  meditation,  and  thinking  of  Him  to  whom 
you  pray,  and  of  the  matter  for  which  you  pray.     And  use  this  as 

an  ordinary  act,  and  at  an  ordinary  hour;  whereby  the  time  itself 

- 
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will  pat  yon  in  remembnuioe  to  do  that  which  jon  an  accustomed 
to  do.  In  that  time  apply  jour  stady  to  anch  hoars  as  yoar  dis- 
creet master  doth  aasign  you,  earnestly ;  and  the  time  (I  know)  he 
will  so  limit,  as  shall  be  both  sufficient  for  your  learning,  and  safe 
for  yoor  health.  And  mark  the  sense  and  matter  of  all  that  you 
read,  as  well  as  the  words.  So  shall  you  both  enrich  your  tongue 
with  words,  and  your  wit  with  matter ;  and  judgment  will  grow  as 
years  groweth  in  you.  Be  humble  and  obedient  to  your  master; 
for  unless  you  frame  yourself  to  obey  others,  yea,  and  feel  in  your- 
self what  obedience  is,  yoa  shall  never  be  able  to  teach  others  how 
to  obey  you.  Be  courteous  of  gesture,  and  affable  to  all  men,  with 
diversity  of  reverence,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person. 
There  is  nothing  that  winneth  so  much,  with  so  little  cost  Use 
moderate  diet,  so  as,  after  your  meat,  you  may  find  your  wit  fresher, 
and  not  duller,  and  your  body  more  lively,  and  not  more  heavy. 
Seldom  drink  wine,  and  yet  sometimes  do,  lest  being  enforced  to  drink 
upon  the  sadden,  you  should  find  yourself  inflamed.  Use  exercise 
of  body,  but  such  as  is  without  peril  of  your  joints  or  bones.  It 
will  increase  your  force,  and  enlai^e  your  breath.  Delight  to  bo 
cleanly  as  well  in  all  parts  of  your  body  as  in  your  garments.  It 
shall  make  you  grateful  in  each  company ;  and,  otherwise,  loath- 
some. Give  yourself  to  be  merry ;  for  you  degenerate  from  your 
father,  if  you  find  not  yourself  most  able  in  will  and  body  to  do  any 
thing  when  you  be  most  merry ;  but  let  your  mirth  be  ever  void 
of  all  scurrility,  and  biting  words  to  any  man ;  for  a  wound  given 
by  a  word  is  oftentimes  harder  t9  be  cnred,  than  that  which  is  given 
with  the  sword.  Be  you  rather  a  hearer  and  bearer  away  of  other 
men's  talk,  than  a  beginner  or  procurer  of  speech ;  otherwise  you 
shall  be  counted  to  delight  to  hear  yourself  speak.  If  you  hear  a 
wise  sentence  or  an  apt  phrase,  commit  it  to  your  memory,  with 
respect  of  the  circumstance  when  you  shall  speak  it.  Let  never 
oath  be  heard  to  come  out  of  your  mouth,  nor  words  of  ribaldry ; 
detest  it  in  others,  so  shall  custom  make  to  yourself  a  law  against  it 
in  yourself.  Be  modest  in  each  assembly ;  and  rather  be  rebuked 
of  light  fellows  for  a  maiden-like  shamefacedness,  than  of  your  sad 
friends  for  pert  boldness.  Think  upon  every  word  before  you  utter 
it;  and  remember  how  nature  hath  rampired  up  (as  it  were)  the 
tongue  with  teeth,  lips,  yea,  and  hair  without  the  lips,  and  all  betok- 
ening reins,  or  bridles,  for  the  loose  use  of  that  member.  Above  all 
things,  tell  no  untruth — no,  not  in  trifles.  The  custom  of  it  is 
naughty ;  and  let  it  not  satisfy  you,  that  for  a  time  the  hearers  take 
it  for  a  truth ;  for  after  it  will  be  known  as  it  is,  to  your  shame ; 


for  ihefe  can  not  be  a  greater  reproach  to  a  geollflniaii  than  to  be 
aceonnted  a  fiar.  Stad j  and  endeavoor  yonra^  to  be  Tiitiioiisly 
occupied.  80  shall  jon  make  such  an  habit  of  welMotng  in  yon, 
that  yon  shall  not  know  how  to  do  eril,  ihongh  yon  woold*  Be* 
member,  my  aon,  the  noble  blood  yon  are  descended  o^  by  yonr 
mother*!  side ;  and  think,  that  only  by  Tirtnous  life  and  good  action 
yon  may  be  an.  ornament  to  that  illnstrions  family ;  and  othervnae, 
throagh  Yice  and  aloth,  yon  ahaU  be  coonted  lobes  gemma,  one  of  the 
greatest  cnraea  that  can  happen  to  man.  Well,  my  little  Philip, 
thia  is  enoogh-for  me,  and  too  mnch,  I  fear,  for  yon.  Bnt  if  I  shall 
find  that  thia  light  meal  of  digestion  nonriah  any  thing  the  weak 
stomach  of  yonr  yonng  capacity,  I  will,  as  I  find  the  same  grow 
stronger,  feed  it  with  tougher  food.  Yonr  loving  fether,  so  long  aa 
yon  lire  in  the  fear  of  Gkui. 

SIS  THOKAS  BODLEIOH  TO  nUKCIS  BAOOV. 

Mt  Good  Cousin, — ^Ajccording  to  yonr  request  in  yonr  letter 
(dated  the  19th  of  Oct  at  Orleans)  I  received  here  the  18th  of  Dec, 
I  have  sent  you  by  yonr  merchant  30/.  sterling,  for  yonr  present 
supply ;  and  had  sent  you  a  greater  sum,  but  that  my  extraordinary 
chai|pe  this  year  hath  utterly  uufumiahed  me.    And  now,  cousin, 
though  I  will  be  no  severe  exacter  of  accounts,  either  of  your  money 
or  of  time,  yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  you,  I  am  very  desirous  both  to 
mtisfy  myself  and  yonr  fiiends,  how  you  prosper  in  your  travels,  and 
iow  yon  find  yourself  bettered^thereby,  either  in  knowledge  of  God 
cr  of  the  world ;  the  rather,  because  the  days  you  have  already  spent 
airoad  are  now  both  sufficient  to  give  you  light  how  to  fix  yourself 
aid  end  with  counsel,  and  accordingly  to  shape  your  course  con- 
staitly  upon  it.    Besides,  it  is  a  vulgar  scandal  to  travellers,  that 
fe% return  more  reli^ous  than  they  went  forth;  wherein  both  my 
hop  and  request  is  to  you,  that  your  principal  care  be  to  hold  your 
foiadation,  and  to  make  no  other  use  of  infonning  yourself  in  the 
comptions  and  superstitions  of  other  nations,  than  only  thereby  to 
engage  yonr  own  heart  more  firmly  to  the  truth.    You  live,  indeed, 
in  a  onntry  of  two  several  professions ;  and  yon  shall  return  a  nov- 
ice, i  yon  be  not  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  ordinances,  strength, 
and  frogreas  of  each,  in  reputation  and  party,  and  how  both  are 
suppoted,  balanced,  and  managed  by  the  state,  as  being  the  con- 
trary .umours  in  the  temper  of  predominacy,  whereof  the  health  or 
diseas*  of  that  body  doth  consist    These  things  you  will  observe, 
not  ony  as  an  Englishman,  whom  it  may  concern  to  know  what  in- 
terest is  country  may  expect  in  the  consciences  of  their  neighbours.; 
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but  also  as  a  Ghristian,  to  consider  both  the  beauties  and  blemishes, 
the  hopes  and  dangers,  of  the  Church  in  all  places.  Now  for  the 
world,  I  know  it  too  well  to  persuade  you  to  dive  into  the  practices 
thereof;  rather  stand  upon  your  own  guard  against  all  that  attempts 
you  thereunto,  or  may  practise  upon  you  in  your  conscience,  repu- 
tation, or  your  purse.  Resolve  no  man  is  wise  or  safe  but  he  that 
is  honest ;  and  let  this  persuasion  turn  your  studies  and  observa- 
tions from  the  compliment  and  impostures  of  the  debased  age,  to 
more  real  grounds  of  wisdom,  gathered  out  of  the  story  of  times 
past,  and  out  of  the  government  of  the  present  state.  Your  guide 
to  this  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people  among  whom 
you  live ;  for  the  country,  though  you  can  not  see  all  places,  yet  if, 
as  you  pass  along,  you  inquire  carefully,  and  further  help  youself 
with  books  that  are  written  of  the  cosmography  of  those  parts,  yon 
shall  sufficiently  gather  the  strength,  riches,  traffic,  havens,  shipping, 
commo<lities,  vent,  and  the  wants  and  disadvantages  of  all  places. 
Wherein,  also,  for  your  own  good  hereafter,  and  for  your  friends,  it 
will  be  fit  to  note  their  buildings,  furnitures,  their  entertainments ; 
all  their  husbandry,  and  ingenious  inventions  in  whatsoever  con- 
cemeth  either  pleasure  or  profit 

For  the  people,  your  traffic  among  them,  while  you  learn  their 
language,  will  sufficiently  instruct  you  in  their  habilities,  disposi- 
tions, and  humours,  if  you  a  little  enlarge  the  privacy  of  your  own 
nature,  to  seek  acquaintance  with  the  best  sort  of  strangers,  and  re- 
strain your  afiections  and  participation  for  your  own  countrymen  of 
whatsoever  condition.    In  the  story  of  France,  you  have  a  large  and 
pleasant  field  in  three  lines  of  their  kings, — ^to  observe  their  alliance 
and  successions,  their  conquests,  their  wars,  especially  with  us ;  the^ 
councils,  their  treaties ;  and  all  rules  and  examples  of  experience  ad 
wisdom,  which  may  be  lights  and  remembrances  to  you  hereafter,  o 
judge  of  all  occurrents  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Lastly,  for  the  government :  your  end  must  not  be,  like  an  intcii* 
gencer,  to  spend  all  your  time  in  fishing  after  the  present  news,  tu- 
mours, graces,  or  disgraces  of  court,  which  happily  may  change  be- 
fore you  come  home ;  but  your  better  and  more  constant  grc^nd 
will  be,  to  know  the  consanguinities,  alliances,  and  estates  of  iieir 
princes;  the  proportion  between  the  nobility  and  magistracy: the 
constitutions  of  their  courts  of  justice;  the  state  of  their  lail,  as 
well  for  the  making  as  the  execution  thereof;  how  the  sovere^nty 
of  the  king  infuseth  itself  into  all  acts  and  ordinances ;  how  lany 
ways  they  lay  impositions  and  taxations,  and  gather  revenues  >  the 
crown ;  what  be  the  liberties  and  servitudes  of  all  degrees  ;what' 
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diflctptine  and  preparation  for  wars;  what  inventions  for  increase  of 
tnffic  at  bome,  for  mnltiplying  their  Commodities,  encouraging  arts, 
miaa&ctures,  or  of  worth  in  any  kind ;  also  what  good  establish* 
meat,  to  prevent  the  necessities  and  discontentment  of  people,  to 
cut  off  suits  at  laWy  and  duels,  to  suppress  thieves,  and  all  disorders. 
To  be  short, — ^becanse  my  purpose  is  not  to  bring  all  your  ob- 
aervations  to  beads,  but  only  by  these  few  to  Jet  you  know  what 
manner  of  return  your  friends  expect  from  you, — let  me,  for  all 
these  and  all  the  rest,  give  you  this  one  note,  which  I  desire  yon  to 
observe  as  the  counsel  of  a  friend :  not  to  spend  your  spirits,  and 
the  precious  time  of  your  travel,  in  a  captious  prejudice  and  censur- 
ing of  all  things,  nor  in  an  infections  collection  of  base  vices  and 
fi»hioD8  of  men  and  women,  or  general  corruption  of  these  times, 
which  will  bei  of  use  only  among  humorists,  for  jests  and  table-talk ; 
but  rather  strain  your  wits  and  industry  soundly  to  instruct  your- 
self in  all  things  ^tween  heaven  and  earth  which  may  tend  to  vir- 
tne,  wisdom,  and  honour,  and  which  may  make  your  life  more 
profitable  to  your  country,  and  yourself  more  comfortable  to  your 
frienda,  and  acceptable  to  God.  And,  to  conclude,  let  all  these 
riches  be  treasured  up,  not  only  in  joni  memory,  where  time  may 
lessen  your  stock ;  but  rather  in  good  writings,  and  books  of  ac- 
count, which  will  keep  them  safe  for  your  use  hereafter.  And  if  in 
this  time  of  your  liberal  traffic,  you  will  give  me  an  advertisement  of 
your  commodities  in  these  kinds,  I  will  make  you  as  liberal  a  return 
from  mjself  and  your  friends  here  as  I  shall  be  able.  And  so  com- 
nending  all  your  endeavours  to  Him  that  must  either  wither  or 
piosper  them,  I  very  kindly  bid  you  farewell 

LORD  STRAFFOBD  TO  HIS  SON.    {Extracts.) 

My  dearest  Willy — Be  careful  to  take  the  advice  of  those  friends 
which  are  by  me  desired  to  advise  you  for  your  education.  Serve 
God  diligently  morning  and  evening;  and  recommend  yourself  unto 
Him  and  have  Him  before  your  eyes  in  all  your  ways.  Lose  not 
the  time  of  your  quiet,  but  gather  those  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  of  use  to  yourself  and  comfort  to  your  friends, 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Attend  thereto  with  patience  and  refrain 
yourself  from  anger.  Suffer  not  sorrow  to  cast  you  down,  but  with 
cheerfulness  and  good  courage  go  on  the  race  you  are  to  run,  in  all 
sobriety  and  truth.  In  all  your  duties  and  devotions  towards  Grod, 
rather  perform  them  joyfully  than  pensively,  for  God  loves  a  cheer- 
ful giver.  And  God  Almighty  of  His  infinite  goodness  bless  yon 
and  your  children's  children. — \^WritUn  shortly  before  his  execution^l 
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8iB  WiLUUf  CaciL  tar  fixtj  ymn  BeonHmrj  of  flCafeD  under  Queen  Elisa- 
1wCli,andmiaed«otlie  peecacie  bjr  ili»  title  of  Bwrn  of  Binleig)i,  m  1671,  was 
bom  at  Bonn,  in  lineobMhira^  Si'ytwlwr  12^  1530,— educated  at  the  gnrnmar 
wcho6ioiGnothtmfod&^am6xd,^QLJi^^ 

Inn,  London, — ^waa  manied  to  a  aiater  of  Sir  John  C!heke^  in  1541,  and  on  her 
death  in  1 543,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Anthonj  (Took  in  1 M5,  aiid  waa  laigely  oonoOTi- 
edinthepablicaffiuraofhlaooantrfandageL  He  waa  a  hard  student  in  earlj  life, 
athotigfatfiilreaderofbook%aawrilaaobaurf«  ofmen,  wise  and  moderate  in  his 
political  meaaores^  and  never  unmindfiil  ofhis  fiunily  and  social  duties  in  hisanxioos 
labora  fiar  the  state.  Modi  light  is  thrown  on  the  dMoestic  habitB  of  Lcnrd  Bur- 
leigh in  the  ''Diaiy  of  a  Domestic"— or  ""The  Compktt  Statesman,"  as  it  is 
entitled  by  the  writer,  who  describes  himself  as  having  "lired  with  him  during 
the  last  twenty-ftye  jreara  of  his  life." 

''His  kindness^  as  nature  erer  leads  aDmen,  was  most  expressed  to  his  chil- 
dren; if  he  coold  get  his  table  set  RMmd  with  his  young  little  children,  he  was 
then  in  bis  kingdom ;  and  it  was  an  exceeding  pleasure  to  hear  what  sport  ho 
would  make  with  them,  and  how  apdy  and  merrily  he  woold  talk  with  them, — 
with  such  pretty  questions  and  witty  allurements^  as  much  deligfated  himselii  the 
children,  and  the  hearera.  *  *  He  had  his  own  chOdren,  grand  diildren,  and 
great  grand  children,  ordinarily  at  his  table,  sitting  about  him  l£e  oihre  branches.  * 
*  He  was  of  spare  and  temperate  diely  *  *  and  aboye  all  things,  what  busi- 
ness soever  was  in  his  head,  it  was  never  percieyed  at  his  table,  where  he  would 
be  so  merry,  as  one  would  imagine  he  IumI  nothing  else  to  do ;  directing  his 
speech  to  all  men  aooording  to  tbieir  qualities  and  capacities,  so  as  he  raised  mirth 
out  of  all  men's  speeches,  augmenting  it  with  his  own,  whereby  he  was  never  in 
want  of  company,  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  keep  company.  *  *  His  recrea- 
tion was  chiefly  in  his  booksy  wherewith  if  he  had  time,  he  was  more  delighted 
than  others  with  play  at  cards.  *  Books  were  so  pleasing  to  him,  as  when  be 
got  liberty  from  the  queen  to  go  unto  his  country  house  to  take  air,  if  he  found 
but  a  book  wortli  the  openings  he  would  rather  lose  his  riding  than  his  reading. 
And  yet  riding  in  his  garden  and  walks,  upon  his  little  mule,  was  his  greatest 
disport  But,  BO  soon  as  he  came  in,  he  fell  to  his  reading  again,  or  else  to  dis- 
patching of  business.  *  *  *  His  fiivorite  book  was  Cicero's  Offices.  His 
kindness  of  nature  was  seen  in  his  declaration  that  he  entertiuned  malice  to* 
ward  no  individual,  and  thanked  God  that  he  never  retired  to  rest  out  of  charity 
with  any  man." 

While  appredodng  the  advantages  of  the  best  education,  and  striving  to  secure 
them  at  any  price  lor  his  ot«  n  children,  Lord  Burleigh  deemed  ''human  learning, 
without  the  fear  of  God,  of  great  hurt  to  all  youth."  With  the  most  profound 
reverence  for  "divine  and  moral  documents^"  his  "Advices  to  his  son,  Boberi 
Cecil,"  are  characterized  by  the  shrewdest  worldly  wisdom. 
Son  Robert, 

The  virtuous  inclinations  of  thy  matchless  mother,*  by  whose  tender  and  godly  care 
tbjr  infancy  was  governed,  together  with  thy  education  under  so  aealoos  and  excellent 
a  tutor,  pals  me  in  rather  assurance  than  hope  that  thou  art  not  ignorant  of  that  «iim- 
mum  bomtm,  which  ia  only  able  to  make  thee  happy  as  well  ia  thy  death  as  in  thy  life ;  I 

*  Lad/  Burleigh,  was  one  of  five  daughters  of  Sir  Anthooy  Coek.  prveepter  of  Edward  VI., 
an  of  whom  were  dMinguished  for  their  mental  accompliobments,  and  for  their  exemplary 
demeanor  as  mothers  of  families.  Her  death,  after  sharing  his  fortunes  fnr  forty-three  years, 
Lord  Burleigh  regarded  as  the  great  caJamity  of  his  lifo. 
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nmn  tlie  tnie  knowledge  and  worship  of  thy  Creator  and  Redeemer ;  withoat  which  all 
other  things  are  vain  and  Biaenlile.  So  that  thy  youth  being  guided  foy  ao  aufieient  a 
tMdMr,  I  make  no  doofat  thai  be  will  faraiah  thy  Itfe  wiHi  divine  aad  natal  doea meata. 
Yet,  that  I  may  not  east  eff  the  eaie  beaeeoiiag  a  jparent  toward  bw  child,  or  that  thou 
ahoaideat  have  ««aae  to  derive  thy  whole  felicity  and  welfare  rather  frooi  otheia  thHii 
from  whence  thou  reoeivedat  thy  breath  and  being,  I  think  it  it  and  agreeable  to  the  af- 
fection I  bare  thee,  to  help  thee  with  each  ralea  and  advertieementa  for  the  aquaring  of 
thy  life  as  are  rather  gained  by  eiperieoce  than  by  much  reading.  To  the  end  that,  en- 
tering into  this  exoibitant  age,  thou  laayest  be  the  better  prepared  to  shan  those  scan- 
dalons  coorses  whereuato  the  world,  and  the  lack  of  experienee,  may  easily  draw  thee, 
and  becauae  I  will  not  eonfoand  thy  memory,  I  have  redaeed  them  into  ten  precepts ; 
and,  nest  ante  lloaea'  Tables,  if  thou  imprtat  «iem  ia  thy  ipand,  thou  shalt  reap  the 
benefit,  and  I  the  content.    And  they  are  theae  iblbwing  >* 

I.  When  it  ahall  please  God  to  bring  thee  to  man'a  eatate,  use  great  providence  and 
ciicomspeetion  in  choosing  thy  wife ;  for  from  thence  will  spring  all  thy  futore  good  or 
evil.  And  it  ia  an  action  of  thy  life  like  unto  a  stratagem  of  war,  wherein  a  man  can 
err  but  once.  If  thy  estate  be  good,  oMitch  near  hone  and  at  leisure  ;  if  weak,  far  off 
and  quickly.  Inquire  diligently  of  her  disposition,  and  how  her  parents  have  been  in- 
clined in  their  youth.  Let  her  not  be  poor,  how  generous*  soever ;  for  a  man  can  buy 
nothing  in  the  market  with  gentility.  Nor  chooae  a  baae  and  uncomely  creature  alto- 
gether for  wealth ;  for  it  will  cauae  contempt  in  others  and  loathing  in  thee.  Neitiier 
aaake  a  choice  of  a  da'arf  or  a  fool ;  for  by  the  one  thou  shalt  beget  a  race  of  pigmies ; 
the  other  will  be  thy  continual  disgrace ;  and  it  will  yirkef  thee  to  hear  her  talk.  For 
.thou  shalt  find  it  to  thy  great  grief,  that  there  id  nothing  more  fulsome|  than  a  she-fool. 

And  touching  the  guiding  of  thy  house,  let  thy  hospitdity  be  moderate,  and,  accor- 
ding to  the  meana  of  thy  estate,  rather  plentiful  than  sparing,  but  not  costly ;  for  I  nev- 
er knew  any  man  giow  poor  by  keeping  an  orderly  table.  But  some  consume  them- 
selves through  secret  vices,  and  their  hospitality  beara  the  blame.  But  lianiah  awinish 
drankards  out  of  thine  house,  wf rich  is  a  vice  impairiag  health,  consuming  mtich,  and 
makes  no  show.  I  never  heard  praise  ascribed  to  the  drunkard  bat  the  well-bearing  his 
drink,  which  is  a  better  commendation  for  a  brewer's  horse '  or  a  drayoMn  than  for  ei- 
ther a  gentleman  or  a  serving  roan.  Beware  thou  spend  not  above  three  or  four  parte 
of  thy  revenues,  nor  above  a  third  part  of  that  in  thy  house ;  for  the  other  two  parte  will 
do  no  more  than  defray  diy  extraordinariea,  which  always  surmount  the  ordinary  hf 
mudi ;  otherwise  Umu  shalt  live,  like  a  rich  beggar,  in  continual  want.  And  the  needy 
man  can  never  live  happily  nor  contentedly ;  for  every  diaaater  makea  him  ready  to 
mortgage  or  aell.  And  that  gentleman  who  sells  an  acre  of  land  sells  an  ounce  of  cred- 
it ;  for  gentility  is  nothing  else  but  ancient  riehee.  8e  that,  if  the  foundation  shall  at 
any  time  aink,  the  building  must  needs  follow.    80  much  for  the  first  precept. 

U.  Bring  thy  children  up  in  learning  and  obedience,  yet  without  outward  austerity. 
Praise  them  openly,  reprebend  them  secretly.  Give  them  good  countenance,  and  con- 
venient maintenance,  according  to  thy  ability ;  otherwise  thy  life  wiHseem  their  bond- 
age, and  what  portion  thou  shalt  leave  them  at  thy  death  they  will  thank  death  for  it, 
and  not  thee.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  the  foolish  cockering^  of  soom  parents,  and 
the  over-stem  carriage  of  others,  causeth  more  men  and  women  to  take  ill  courses  than 
their  own  vicious  inclinations.  Marry  thy  daughters  in  time  leat  they  many  themselves 
And  suffer  not  thy  sons  to  pass  the  Alps ;  for  they  shall  learn  nothing  but  pride,  bias 
phemy,  and  atheism.|l  And  if  by  travel  they  get  a  few  broken  languages,  that  shall 
profit  them  nothing  more  than  to  hare  one  meat  served  in  divers  dishes.  Neither,  by 
my  consent,  shall  thou  train  them  up  in  wars ;  for  he  that  acts  op  his  rest  to  live  by 
that  profesaion  can  hardly  be  an  honest  man  or  a  good  christian.  Beaides,  it  is  a  sci- 
ence no  longer  in  request  than  tise.    For  soldiers  in  peace  are  like  chimneys  ia  summer. 

IIL  Live  not  in  the  country  without  com  and  cattle  about  thee  ;  for  he  that  puttetti 

•  WeH-boro.  tirk.  tDlfgusUng.  I  Ovar-indnlgance. 

I  In  this  strong  aversion  to  foreign  travel,  Aeoham  sympatblssd. 
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hit  hand  to  the  pune  for  every  expense  of  household,  is  like  him  that  keepeth  water 
in  a  sieve.  And  what  provision  thou  shalt  want,  learn  to  buy  it  at  the  best  hand ;  for 
there  is  one  penny  saved  in  four  betwixt  buying  in  thy  need  and  when  the  markets  and 
seasons  serve  fittest  for  it.  Be  not  served  with  kinsmen,  or  friends,  or  men  intreated 
to  stay  ;  for  they  expect  much,  and  do  little ;  nor  with  such  as  are  amorous,  for  their 
heads  are  intoxicated.  And  keep  rather  two  too  few,  than  one  too  many.  Feed  them 
well,  and  pay  them  with  the  most ;  and  then  thou  mayest  boldly  require  service  at 
their  hands. 

IV.  Let  thy  kindred  and  allies  be  welcome  to  thy  bouse  and  table.  Grace  them 
with  thy  countenance,  and  further  them  in  all  honest  actions ;  for,  by  this  means,  thou 
shalt  so  double  the  band  of  nature,  as  thou  shalt  find  them  so  many  advocates  to  plead 
an  apology  for  thee  behind^  thy  back.  But  shake  off  those  glow-worms,  1  mean  para- 
sites and  sycophants,  who  will  feed  and  fawn  upon  thee  in  the  summer  of  prosperity ; 
but,  in  an  adverse  storm,  they  will  shelter  thee  no  more  than  an  arbor  in  winter. 

V.  Beware  of  suretyship  for  thy  best  friends.  He  that  payeth  another  man's  debt 
seeketh  his  own  decay.  But  if  thou  canst  not  otherwise  choose,  rather  lend  thy  money 
thyself  upon  good  bonds,  although  thou  borrow  it.  So  shalt  thou  secure  thyself,  and 
pleasure  thy  friend.  Neither  borrow  money  of  a  neighbor  or  a^riend,  but  of  a  stranger ; 
where  paying  for  it,  thou  shalt  hear  no  more  of  it.  Otherwise  thou  shalt  eclipse  thy 
credit,  lose  thy  freedom,  and  yet  pay  as  dear  as  to  another.  But  in  borrowing  oi 
money  be  precious  of  thy  word ;  for  he  that  hath  care  of  keeping  days  of  payment  is 
lord  of  another  man's  purse. 

VI.  Undertake  no  suit  against  a  poor  man  with  receiving*  much  wrong ;  for  besides 
that  thou  makest  him  thy  compeer,  it  is  a  base  conquest  to  triumph  where  there  is  small 
resistance.  Neither  attempt  law  against  any  man-  before  thou  be  fully  resolved  tliat 
thou  hast  right  on  thy  side  ;  and  then  spare  not  for  either  money  or  pains  ;  for  a  cause 
or  two  so  followed  and  obtainedwill  free  thee  from  suits  a  great  part  of  thy  life. 

VII.  Be  sure  to  keep  some  great  man  thy  friend,  but  trouble  him  not  for  trifles. 
Compliment  him  often  with  many,  yet  small  gifts,  and  of  little  charge.  And  if  thou 
hast  cause  to  bestow  any  great  gratuity,  let  it  be  something  which  may  be  daily  in  sight: 
otherwise,  in  this  ambitious  age,  thou  shalt  remain  like  a  hop  without  a  pole,  live  in 
obscurity,  and  be  made  a  fuot-ball  for  every  insulting  companion  to  spurn  at. 

VIII.  Toward  thy  superiors  be  humble,  yet  generous.f  With  thme  equals  familiar 
yet  respective.  Toward  thine  inferiors  show  much  humanity,  and  some  familiarity : 
as  to  bow  the  body,  stretch  forth  the  hand,  and  to  uncover  the  head ;  with  such  like 
popular  compliments.  The  first  prepares  thy  way  to  advancement, — the  second  makes 
thee  known  for  a  man  well  bred, — the  third  gains  a  good  report ;  which,  once  got,  is 
easily  kept.  For  right  humanity  takes  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
as  they  are  more  easily  gained  by  unprofitable  curtesies  than  by  churlish  benefits.  Yet 
I  advise  thee  not  to  affect,  or  neglect,  popularity  too  much.  Seek  not  to  be  Essex : 
shun  to  be  Raleigh.^ 

IX.  Trust  not  any  man  with  thy  life,  credit  or  estate.  For  it  is  mere  folly  for  a  man 
to  enthral  himself  to  his  friend,  as  though,  occasion  being  offered,  he  should  not  dare 
to  become  an  enemy. 

X.  Be  not  scurrilous  in  conversation,  nor  satirical  in  thy  jests.  The  one  will  make 
thee  unwelcome  to  all  company  ;  the  other  pull  on  quarrels,  and  get  the  hatred  of  thy 
best  friends.  For  suspicious  jests,  when  any  of  them  savor  of  truth,  leave  a  bitterness 
of  mind  of  those  which  are  touched.  And,  aU>eit  I  have  already  pointed  at  this  inclu- 
sively, yet  I  think  it  necessary  to  leave  it  to  thee  as  a  special  caution ;  because  I  have 
seen  many  so  prone  to  quip  and  gird,t  as  they  would  rather  lose  their  friend  than  their 
jest.  And  if  perchance. their  boiling  brain  yield  a  quaint  scoff,  they  will  travel  to  be 
delivered  of  it  as  a  woman  with  child.    These  nimble  fancies  are  but  the  froth  of  wit." 

*  Though  you  receive.  t  Not  mean.  t  Mock  and  jibe. 

I  Essex  was  the  Idol  of  the  people ;  his  rival.  Raleigh,  their  averalen,  tlU  his  undessrved 
misfortunes  attracted  their  compassioni  and  his  heroism  their  applause. 
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FLAV  Of  IDUOATIOV  FOR  HIS  GRAITDOHILDBBI. 

Writtm  ia  1878. 

hi  z** Letter  (^Advice  to  hie  Orandchildren^^  written  when  he 
was  'threescore  and  four  years,"  and  published  after  his  death,  Sir 
Matthew  Hale— one  of  the  most  resplendent  names  in  the  annals 
of  joriiqpradence,  for  mental  ability,  general  learning,  purity  of  life, 
and  impartiality  as  judge — ogives  the  following  plan  for  their  educa- 
tion, in  which  he  differs  **upon  great  reason  and  observation^ 
'*from  the  ordinary  method  of  tutors,"  not  only  in  his  day,  but  for 
two  centuries  afterwards  in  England : — 

VLAX  or  XDUOAnOV  FOB  BOYS  BBTWEEIT  THX  AGES  OF  EI6ST  AND  TWINTT 

As  to  you,  my  grandsons,  yoa  must  know,  that  till  jou  come  to  be  about 
Mghteen  or  twenty  jeara  old,  you  are  but  in  preparation  to  a  settled  estate  of 
life ;  as  there  is  no  certain  conjecture  to  be  made  before  that  age  what  you  will 
be  fit  for,  so  till  that  age  you  are  under  the  hammer  and  the  file^  to  fit,  dispose, 
and  prepare  you  for  yoor  Aitnre  condition  of  life,  if  Gk>d  be  pleased  to  lend  it 
you;  and  about  that  time  it  will  probably  appear,  both  what  you  will  be  fit  for, 
and  whether  you  are  like  to  make  a  prosperoos  voyage  in  the  world  or  not 

1.  Unta  you  come  to  eight  years  old,  I  expect  no  more  of  you  than  to  be 
good  English  scfaolara^  to  read  perfectly  and  distinctly  any  part  of  the  Bible,  or 
any  other  English  book,  and  to  carry  yourselves  respectfhlly  and  dutifiiUy  to 
those  Uiat  are  set  over  you. 

2.  About  eig^t  yeori  old,  you  are  to  be  put  or  sent  to  a  grammar  school, 
where  I  expect  you  should  make  a  good  progress  in  the  Latin  tongue^  in  ora- 
tory and  poetry;  but  above  all  to  be  good  proficients  in  the  Latin  tongue^  that 
you  may  be  aUe  to  read,  understand  and  construe  any  Latin  author,  and  to 
make  true  and  handsome  Latin;  and  though  I  would  have  you  learn  somewhat 
of  Greek,  yet  the  Latin  tongue  is  that  which  I  most  value,  because  almost  all 
learning  Is  now  under  that  language.  And  the  time  for  your  abode  at  the 
grammar  school  is  till  you  sre  about  sixteen  years  old. 

3.  After  that  age,  I  shall  either  remove  you  to  some  university,  or  to  some 
tutor  that  may  instruct  you  in  university  learning,  thus  to  be  educated  till  you 
are  about  twenty  years  old;  and  herein  I  shall  alter  the  ordlnaiy  method  of 
tnton,  upon  great  reasoa  and  observation. 

I  therefore  wiU  have  you  employed  ftom  sixteen  to  seventeen  in  reading 
some  Lathi  authors  to  keep  your  Latin  tongue;  but  principally  and  chiefiy  m 
arithmetio  and  geometry,  and  geodesy  or  measuring  of  heights,  distances,  and 
snperfides  and  solids,  for  this  wiU  habituate  and  enlarge  your  understanding. 
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and  will  fhrnish  you  with  a  knowledge  which  will  be  both  deligfatfol  and 
All  all  the  days  of  your  life;  and  will  give  you  a  pleasant  and  innocent  diyer^ 
sion  and  entertainment  when  you  are  weary  and  tired  with  any  other  business. 

From  seventeen  years  old  till  nineteen  or  twenty,  you  may  principally  intend 
logic,  natural  philosophy,  and  metaphysics,  according  to  the  ordinary  disdpline 
of  the  university ;  but  aft«r  you  ham  read  some  systems  or  late  topical  or  phi- 
losophical tracts  that  may  give  you  some  taste  of  the  nature  of  those  sciences^ 
I  shall  advise  your  tutor  to  ezeicae  you  m  AriitoCla^  for  tbBre  is  more  sound 
learning  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  him,  toudimg  these  sciences,  than  in  a  cart- 
load of  modem  authors;  only  tutors  scarce  take  the  pains  to  understand  him 
themselves,  much  less  to  instruct  their  scbdars  and  pupils  in  them,  Insomuch, 
that  there  are  few  that  have  read  his  books. 

And  under  the  title  of  philosophy,  I  do  not  only  intend  his  efgbt  txMks  of 
p(iyile%  but  his  books  de  Natura  et  Genentione  Aaimatluni,  Mo  books  do  In- 
oesttt  Animakium,  de  Aaiai%  de  Meteoriia.  de  Bomno  oi  Yigifia,  de  MbrCi^  de 
Plantis,  de  Mundo,  and  bis  Mechanics;  if  yon  Join  tborenato  Afohiinedos^. 
'  These  are  part  of  real  phUosophy,  and  excellently  bandied  by  Uov  and  have 
more  of  use  and  improvement  of  the  mind  than  other  notional  q^ecolations  in 
logic  or  phflooojAy  deUvered  by  others;  and  the  rather,  because  bare  specula- 
tiono  and  notfcnM  have  little  ezperieoco  and  external  oboervotion  to  confirm 
them,  and  they  rarely  fix  the  minds,  etpedayy  of  young  non.  Bat  Hiat  part 
of  philosophy  that  is  real,  may  be  improved  and  confirmed  by  daUy  observa- 
tion; and  ft  mote  stable,  and  yet  more  certain  and  deiightfU,  and  goea  along 
with  a  man  att  his  Hfej  whatever  omptoyment  or  piefeorian  be  imdertskoBi 

4.  Wbon  yon  oomo  to  aboro  twenty  years  old,  yon  am  eonio  to  ttao  crftksal 
age  of  your  111^;  yon  are  in  that  state  o£  dioioe  tba*  tlw  andonti  tstt  na  was 
ofibred  to  Horcnlea;  on  the  laft  band,  a  way  of  plotanre^  of  hixaiy,  of  Mlonees^ 
intoDperanoe^  wantonnets,  which  though  it  first  bo  tempting  and  flattering,  yet 
it  ends  in  diabonor,  in  shame,  in  infamy,  in  poverty;  sneb  n  way  as  the  wias 
man  qpoke  o^  **Tbere  ia  a  way  that  is  pleasant  and  dslgbtftd,  but  tbe  end  of 
that  way  is  death;"  and  that  which  the  same  wise  man  speaks  oi,  (Bodea.  xL 
9,)  '*Bej(noe,  0  yonng  man,  in  thy  yootlw  and  let  thy  boartehesv  tboo  In  tbe 
dayaoftbyyoQtb,andwaUiinthowaysorthinabsort  Bnt  know  for  all  tbsns 
things,  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment''  Agam,  on  the  rigbt  hand,  there  Is 
n  way  of  honesty  and  sobriety,  of  piety  and  the  fear  of  CkMl,  of  virtue  and  m- 
dustry ;  and  though  this  way  may  seem  at  first  painAd  and  rugged^  yet  it  ends 
in  peaee  and  favor  with  God,  and  oommonly  in  honor  and  reputation,  In  wealth 
and  oontentation  oven  in  this  Ufei  For  aHliongli  Atanighty  Qod  batb  nserted 
greater  rewards  fbr  virtoe  and  goodneas  than  this  Kfe  alMs^  yet  be  lofeeand 
deUghta  to  hthOd  good  and  oom^  older  among  tbe  duldrin  of  men;  and 
therefore  a  wise  fetherwiU  draw  on  his  lAHdren  to  goodneoi^  and  learnings  and 
obedience  to  him,  with  handsome  rewwds  and  ensouingement%  anilable  to  the 
age  and  disposition  of  his  cbiklren.  8o  tbe  great  Master  and  Aitbsr  of  the 
children  of  moi^  and  of  the  great  iiunily  of  bsaven  and  earth,  dotb  oommonly 
invite  and  draw  men  to  ways  of  piety,  virtue  and  goodneai)  by  tbe  onoMnge* 
ments  of  reputation,  honor,  esteem,  wealtb  and  otlier  cntwafd  ndvnntagsi^  and 
thereby  in  great  measure  goteras  tiw  cbiidren  of  mei^  and  malntalna  that  order 
that  is  neoaemry  and  eonvtnient  fbr  tbe  wofld  of  mankind. 

And  although  this  is  neither  tbe  only  nor  diief  reward  of  goodnesa  and  vir- 
tue yet  till  men  are  grown  to  that  ripeness  of  understanding  to  hxk  aitsr  re- 
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wu^^%¥^jimta$mf^  iMiinly,  fb^  hipphiia  of  <i»  MBite  com<^  1ietg|iiloMwd 
Mit«toe^toMUn«Mof  tlieie  iidkior  «iea«nig«iDfi«ls  «od  invltatioBfl,  like 
M  iMfty  MMle  poBey*  «Ki  eordfli  to  4iMr  iMttotlM  wsyv  of  virtOB,  pietgrand 
goodtten,  ii^cfebi,  yImb  thef  tn  onoe  M  mUl  Moflniied,  thef  ara  eatablished 
ia  Uglier  mA  aotter  aaqpoelfitiott^  tuaMiri  the  lor*  of  God  md  tho  beauty  of 
goodoeoB  and  Tktno.  AmA  oft  the  right^iaBd  w^,  then  am  not  oftiy  pro- 
pouiedeectiHB  gOMial  virtveo  of  iobrjo^,  temperaaea  aad  iadiiCiy,  bvk  ttiere 
•lo  also  o^ktilB  peftloidar  wirike  of  iMd«sti7  aad  virtao,  and  Che  ez^ 
la  oertaki  eepeoial  eaffinga  and  eaiplofaieBtfl)  eomo  mora  liberal  and  eaiSaeat,  aa 
dUviaae^  pl^iUiaafl^  latrfen,  Ae.  floaio  boto  labeitoufl^  yet  goaoroaa  eaoogh, 
aa  hoebeadrf,  Hie  priamtiye  end  moat  imooent  eaipluyment,  ia  ouch  ae  beeomea 
toobleoMa  aad  geatfeoiea.  Sone  of  other  kiads,  aa  aienQhaa«i  and  baadlemfta. 
And  Co  an  tfaeee  ooipl^rMaBK  Jua^y  aiid  iadiialiioiidy 
balk  aaaazod  a  btaatng;  for  tfaejr  ooadaoe  Co  tke  good  of  anakkid,  aad  tbe 
laaiBteaaBoo  of  kaaun  aodetiei^  aad  tbe  oonveofeat  enpport  of  peraooa  and 


AMwhea-yoaoaaMto  aboat  1Mb  age^  naleai  jroa  are  eorr^ited  by  UBeneflB^ 
Offl  ooatpaay  or  debaneliery,  yoar  ahida  wil  begtai  to  settle^  and  yoar  kidlaa- 
IftMia  wifl  begin  to  bend  Iheaaehres  Cowards  eome  of  Iheee  eaapkynMati^  and 
to  a  etoady  ooarae  of  Sfe.  Aad  althongk  ft  maj  pieeae  God  to  order  things  ao 
that  yoQ  May  aat  bo  pat  apoa  the  aeooattj  to  ttkt  any  of  these  prafesskMis 
apoa  yoa  fir  foar  Mbeiateaoe^  beoaase  I  auty  leafo  yoa  aeowpetent  proyWon 
oikerwayB^  yet  aaMfs  yoaradyce  a  oalUag  is  ao  br  froai  being  a  barthea  or 
dMwaerto  any  of  you,  Ihat;  ft  wfU  be  a  great  ad?a&tage  to  yoa  etety  way  to 
ba  of  flOBw  ptofcaaiea;  aad  thanfore  I  eoattaead  aome  of  them  to  your  cbokx^ 
oapoelaUy  iv  andk  of  yoa  ivlioae  fbttaaos  may  not  be  ao  pieatifld. 

Bat  tf  yoa  dtooid  aot  tat  to  aay  of  theae  nore  r^galar  profeaatoaa^  as  dfvkiffyf 
Imt,  or  physic^  yet  I  would  hare  yoa  ao  fiir  aopiafaited  wi^  tbeai,  aa  that  you 
Biay  bo  able  to  aadsrataod,  aad  ttafotafn,  and  hold  ftat,  ^t»  rel^ioB  in  wUeli 
yoa  hoTo  by  me  been  edocated;  and  ao  much  of  the  Uwa  of  the  kingdom,  aa 
may  inatract  yoa  bow  to  defiand  tho  estate  that  shall  be  left  you,  and  to  order 
your  Uvea  oonfonnablo  to  thoee  Uwa  under  wluch  you  Uye,  and  to  giire  at  least 
**r"™»*^  advko  to  your  neighbora  in  mattera  of  ordinaiy  or  oonmioii  ooncem- 
meat;  and  ao  much  of  phyaio^  especudly  of  anatomy,  as  may  make  you  know 
your  own  ftame^  and  maintain  and  preserve  your  health  by  good  diet^  and  those 
ordinaiy  helpa^  a  good  herbal  or  garden  may  afford. 

Aad  although  yoa  ahould  not  addict  youraelyea  profeaaedly  to  any  of  these 
three  rallinga^  yet  I  would  have  yoa  all  acquainted  with  huabandiy,  planting 
and  ocderiag  of  a  ooontiy  ihrm,  which  ia  the  most  innocent,  and  yet  most  necea* 
aary  employment,  and  such  aa  beccoaea  the  best  gentleman  in  England;  for  it 
ia  a  miaeraUe  thmg  to  aee  a  man  maater  of  an  eatato  in  landa,  and  yet  not  know 
bow  to  manage  it^  bat  moat  either  be  at  the  mercy  of  tenanto  or  eervanta,  or 
otherwiao  he  kaowa  not  how  to  live,  bemgotterly  a  atnmger  to  huabandiy;  and 
therefore  moat  be  beholden  to  a  tenant  or  a  aervant  for  hia  aubalatence,  who 
maay  timea  knowing  their  own  advantage,  by  the  ignorance^  careleaaneas  or  idle- 
neaaof  amaater  or  landlord,  aet  the  dice  upon  bun,  and  uae  him  aa  they  pleaae. 
I  have  always  observed,  a  country  gentleman  Uiat  hath  a  competent  estate  ot 
landa  in  hiahanda,  and  Uvea  upon  it,  atodcait  hunseU;  and  underatanda  it)  and 
managea  it  in  hia  own  handa,  Uvea  more  plentifbUy,  breeds  up  hia  chUdren  more 
haadaomety,  aad  in  a  wi^  of  mdoatiy,  ia  better  loved  in  hia  oountiy,  and  doth 
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more  good  in  it^  than  lie  that  hath  twice  the  revenue  and  Uves  upon  his  ren^ 
or  it  may  be  in  the  city,  whereby  both  himseUJ  and  family,  and  duldren,  learn 
a  life  of  idleness  and  expense,  and  many  times  of  debanchery.  And  therefore 
if  you  can  not  settle  your  minds  to  any  other  profession,  yet  I  would  have  you 
be  acquainted  with  the  course  of  husbandry,  and  manage  at  least  some  oonsid- 
able  part  of  your  estate  in  your  own  hands.  And  this  you  may  do  without  any 
disparagement,  for  the  life  of  a  husbandman  is  not  unseemly  for  any  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Adam  or  Noah,  who  began  it;  and  although  that  employment  requires 
attendance  and  industry,  as  well  as  knowledge  and  experience,  yet  it  will 
afford  a  man  oompetei\t  time  for  such  other  studies  and  employments  as  may 
become  a  scholar  or  a  gentleman,  a  good  patriot  or  justice  in  his  country. 

Though  all  callings  and  employments  cany  with  them  a  gratefulness  and  con- 
tenting variety  much  more,  than  idleness  and  intemperance,  or  debauchery,  yet 
in  whatsoever  calling  you  are  settled,  though  that  calling  must  be  your  princi- 
pal business,  and  such  as  you  must  principally  apply  yourselves  unto,  yet  I 
thought  it  always  necessary  to  have  some  innocent  diversions  for  leisure  times; 
because  it  takes  off  the  tediousness  of  businesB^  and  prevents  a  worse  mis- 
spending of  the  time.  I  therefore  commend  to  those  gentlemen,  of  what  pro- 
fession soever,  that  they  spend  their  spare  and  leisure  hours  in  reading  of  his- 
tory or  mathematics,  in  experimental  philosophy,  in  searching  out  the  kinds 
and  natures  of  trees  and  plants,  herbs,  flowers,  and  other  vegetables;  nay,  in 
observing  of  bisects,  in  mathematical  observations,  in  measuring  land;  nay,  in 
the  more  cleanly  exercise  of  smithery,  watch-making,  carpentry,  joinery  works 
of  all  sorts.  These  and  tiie  like  innocent  diversions  give  these  advantages:— 
1.  They  improve  a  man*s  knowledge  and  understanding;  2.  They  render  him 
fit  for  many  employments  of  use;  3.  They  take  off  the  tediousness  of  one  em- 
ployment; 4.  They  prevent  diversions  of  worse  kinds,  as  going  to  taverns,  or 
games,  and  the  like;  5.  They  rob  no  time  from  your  oonstant  calling,  but  only 
spend  with  useftdness  and  delight  that  time  tiiat  can  be  wdl  q»red. 
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SVQGESnONS  BT  EMINENT  DIVINSS. 


BISBOP  HALL  TO  LORD  SBNNT  ON  TBI  OSDBHIRO  OF  A  DAT.* 

EvBRT  day  is  a  little  life :  and  our  whole  life  is  but  a  day  re- 
peated ;  whence  it  is  that  old  Jacob  numbers  his  life  by  days ;  knd 
Moses  deaires  to  be  taught  this  point  of  holy  arithmetic,  to  number 
not  his  years,  but  his  days.  Those,  therefore,  that  dare  lose  a  day, 
are  dangerously  prodigal ;  those  that  dare  mis-spend  it,  desperate. 
We  can  best  teach  others  by  ourselves ;  let  me  tell  your  lordship, 
how  I  would  pass  my  days,  whether  common  or  sacred,  that  yon 
(or  whosoever  others,  overhearing  me),  may  either  approve  my 
thriftiness,  or  correct  my  errors :  to  whom  is  the  account  of  my 
hours  either  more  due,  or  more  known.  All  days  are  His,  who 
gave  time  a  be^nning  and  continuance ;  yet  some  he  hath  made 
oxLTiy  not  to  command,,  but  to  use. 

In  none  may  we  forget  Him ;  in  some  we  must  foiget  all,  be- 
udea  Him.  First,  therefore,  I  desire  to  awake  at  those  hours,  not 
when  I  will,  but  when  I  must ;  pleasure  is  not  a  fit  rule  for  rest, 
but  health ;  neither  do  I  consult  so  much  with  the  sun,  as  mine 
own  necessity,  whether  of  body  or  in  that  of  the  mind.  If  this 
vassal  could  well*serve  me  waking,  it  should  never  sleep ;  but  now 
it  must  be  pleased,  that  it  may  be  serviceable.  Now  when  sleep 
is  rather  driven  away  than  leaves  me,  I  would  ever  awake  with 
God ;  my  first  thoughts  are  for  Him,  who  hath  made  the  night  for 
*  rest,  and  the  day  for  travel ;  and  as  He  gives,  so  blesses  both.  If 
my  heart  be  early  seasoned  with  His  presence,  it  will  savor  of  Him 
all  day  after.  While  my  body  is  dressing,  not  with  an  efieminate 
curiosity,  nor  yet  with  rude  neglect,  my  mind  addresses  itself  to 
her  ensuing  task,  bethinking  what  is  to  be  done,  and  in  what  order. 


*  Joasni  HaUh  Biihop  of  Norwleh,  wm  bom  «t  Aabb7-de-U•Zoacl^  in  Ltioeitonhim, 
My  1,  1574 ;  waa  educated  at  EmmanMl  Coltefa,  Oambridge ;  in  1507  jmblithad  a  toI- 
BBM  of  Batiiei ;  waa  Dean  of  Woieaalar  in  1617 ;  Bishop  of  Ezeler  in  1087,  and  trana- 
litad  Ce  Nenrieh  In  1M1>  TIm  levaooaa  of  kia  biibeprie  weta  aeqaaateied  in  1043,  and  he 
diai  in  fAnt  norotj  at  B^ghwn,  in  1048. 
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and  marshaling  (as  it  may)  my  hours  with  my  woiic ;  that  done, 
after  some  whiles  meditation,  I  walk  up  to  my  masters  and  com-* 
panionsy  my  books,  and,  sitting  down  amongst  them  with  the  best 
contentment,  I  dare  not  reach  forth  my  halid  to  salate  any  of  them, 
till  I  have  first  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  craved  favor  of  him  to 
whom  all  my  studies  are  dnly  referred:  without  whom,  I  can 
neither  profit  nor  labor.  After  tiiis,  out  ef  no  t)ver  great  variety, 
I  call  forth  those  which  may  best  fit.  my  occasions,  wherein  I  am 
not  too  scmpnlouB  of  age ;  sometimes  I  put  myself  to  school  to 
one  of  those  ancients  whom  the  Ofaureh  hath  honored  with  the 
name  cf  Fathers ;  whose  volmnes  I  confess  not  to  open  without  a 
secret  reverence  of  their  holiness  and  gravity ;  sometimes  to  those 
later  doctors^  which  want  nothing  but  age  to  make  them  classical; 
always  to  God's  Book.  That  day  is  lost,  whereof  some  hours  ait 
not  improved  in  those  divine  monuments :  others  I  turn  over  out 
of  choice;  these  out  of  duty.  Ere  I  can  have  sat  unto  weariness 
my  &mily,  having  now  overcome  all  household  distractions,  invites 
me  to  our  common  devotions ;  not  without  some  short  preparation^ 
These,  heartily  performed,  send  me  up  with  a  more  strong  and 
cheerful  appetite  to  ii\y  former  work,  which  I  find  made  easy  to 
me  by  intermission  and  variety ;  now,  therefore,  can  I  deceive  the 
hours  with  diapge  of  pleasures.,  that  is,  of  labors.  One  while 
mine  eyes  are  busied,  another  while  my  hand,  and  sometimes  ro^ 
mind  takes  the  burthen  from  them  both ;  wherein  I  would  imitate 
the  skiUfiilest  cooks,  which  make  the  best  dishes  with  manifold 
mixtures ;  one  hour  is  spent  in  textual  divinity,  another  in  contro- 
versy ;  histories  relieve  them  both.  Now,  when  the  mind  is  weary 
of  others'  labon%  it  begins  to  undertake  her  own ;  sometimes^  it 
meditates  and  winds  up  for  future  use ;  sometimes  it  li^s  forth  her 
conceits  into  present  discourse;  sometimes  for  itself,  after  for 
Others.  Neither  know  I  whether  it  works  or  plays  in  these 
thoi^hts ;  I  am  sure  no  sport  hath  more  pleasure^  no  work  more 
use ;  only  the  decay  of  a  weak  body  makes  me  think  these  delights 
insensibly  laboiioua  Thus  could  t  all  day  (as  rii^rs  use)  make 
myself  music  with  changes,  and  complain  sooner  of  the  day  for 
shortness  than  of  the  business  for  toil,  were  it  not  that  this  fiuni 
monitor  interrupts  me  still  in  the  midst  of  my  busy  pleasures,  and 
enforces  me  both  to  respite  and  repast;  1  must  yield  to  both; 
while  my  body  and  mind  are  joined  together  ia  these  vmqttal 
couples,  llie  better  must  follow  the  weskef.  Before  my  meals, 
therefore,  and  after^  I  lei  myself  Jooae  fimn  all  thoughts^  and  now 
would  foiget  that  I  ever  studied;  a  full  tnind  takes  sway  the 
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\sody«  appetite  no  less  thitn  a  ftill  body  makes  a  dull  and  unwieldy 
Tnind;  company,  discionrse,  recreations,  are  now  seasonable  and 
welcome :  theae  prepare  me  for  a  diet,  not  gluttonous,  but  medic- 
inai;  the  palate  may  not  be  pleased,  but  the  stomach,  nor  that 
for  its  own  sake ;  neither  woula  I  think  any  of  these  comforts 
worth  respect  ih  themselves  but  in  thdr  use,  in  their  end,  so  far  as 
they  may  enable  me  to  better  things.  If  I  ilce  any  dish  to  tempt 
my  palate,  I  fear  a  ser()ent  in  that  apple,  and  would  please  myself 
in  a  willful  deriial ;  I  rise  capable  of  more,  not  desirous ;  not  now 
immediately  from  my  trencher  to  my  book,  but  after  some  inter- 
mission. Moderate  speed  is  a  sure  help  to  all  proceedings ;  where 
those  things  which  are  prosecuted  with  violence  of  endeavor  or 
desire,  either  succeed  not,  or  continue  not. 

After  my  later  meal,  my  thoughts  are  slight ;  only  my  memory 
may  be  chaiged  with  her  task,  of  recalling  what  was  committed  to 
her  cnstody  in  the  day  ;  and  my  heart  is  busy  in  examining  my 
hands  and  mouth,  and  all  other  senses,  of  that  day^s  behavior. 
And  now  the  evening  is  come,  no  tradesman  doth  more  carefully 
take  in  his  wares,  clear  his  shopboard,  and  shut  his  window,  than  I 
would  shut  up  my  thoughts,  and  clear  my  mind.  That  student 
shall  live  miserably,  which  like  a  camel  lies  down  under  his  burden. 
AH  this  done,  calling  together  my  family,  we  end  the  day  with  God. 
Thus  do  we  rather  drive  the  time  away  before  us,  than  follow  it. 
I  grant  neither  is  my  practice  worthy  to  be  exemplary,  neither  are 
our  callings  propoHionable.  The  lives  of  a  nobleman,  of  a  cour- 
tier, of  a  scholar,  of  a  citizen,  of  a  countryman,  differ  no  less  than 
their  dispositions ;  yet  must  all  conspire  in  honest  labor. 

Sweet  is  the  destiny  bf  all  trades,  whether  of  the  brows  or  of 
the  mind.  God  never  allowed  any  man  to  do  nothing.  How 
miserable  is  the  condition  of  those  men,  which  spend  the  time  as 
if  it  were  ^ven  them,  and  not  lent ;  as  if  hours  were  waste  crea- 
tures, and  such  as  should  never  be  accounted  for ;  as  if  €rod  would 
take  this  for  a  good  bill  of  reckoning :  //em,  spent  upon  my  plea- 
sures forty  years  I  These  men  shall  once  find  that  no  blood  can 
privilege  idleness,  and  that  nothing  is  more  precious  to  God,  than 
that  which  they  desire  to  cast  away — time.  Such  are  my  common 
days;  but  God's  day  calls  for  another  respect  The  same  sun 
arises  on  this  day  and  enlightens  it ;  yet  because  that  sun  of  Right- 
eousness arose  np<>n  it,  and  gave  a  new  life  unto  the  world  in  it, 
and  di^w  the  strength  of  God's  moi^l  precept  unto  it,  therefore, 
justly  do  We  sing  with  the  psalmist ;  This  is  the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  made.    Kow  I  iftgei  the  world  and  in  a  sort  myself; 
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and  deal  with  my  wonted  thoughts,  as  great  men  nae,  who,  at 
sometimes  of  their  privacy,  forbid  the  access  of  all  soitorSb  Prayer, 
meditation,  reading,  hearing,  preaching,  singing,  good  conference, 
are  the  bosinesses  of  this  day,  which  I  dare  not  bestow  on  any 
work,  or  pleasure,  but  heavenly.  ^ 

I  hate  superstition  on  the  one  side,  and  looseness  on  the  other ; 
but  I  find  it  hard  to  offend  in  too  mnch  devotion,  easy  in  pro&ne- 
ness.  The  whole  week  is  sanctified  by  this  day ;  and  according  to 
my  care  of  this,  is  my  blessing  on  the  rest.  I  show  yonr  lordship 
what  I  would  do,  and  what  I  ought ;  I  commit  my  desires  to  the 
imitation  of  the  weak,  my  actions  to  the  censures  of  the  wise  and 
holy,  my  weaknesses  to  the  pardon  and  redress  of  my  merciful  God. 

LBTTXR  TO  MB.  XILWABD  OV  THE  FLBASCSKS  OF  8TCDT  AXD  OOKTUCPULTEOX 

I  can  wonder  at  nothing  more  than  how  a  man  can  be  idle ;  but 
of  all  others,  a  scholar ;  in  so  many  improvements  of  reason,  in 
such  sweetness  of  knowledge,  in  such  varieties  of  studies,  in  such 
importunity  of  thoughts :  other  artisans  do  but  practice,  we  still 
learn ;  others  run  still  in  the  same  gyre  to  weariness,  to  satiety ; 
our  choice  is  infinite;  other  labors  require  recreations;  our  very 
labor  recreates  our  sports;  we  can  never  want  either  somewhat 
to  do,  or  somewhat  that  we  would  do.  How  numberless  are  the 
volumes  which  men  have  written  of  arts,  of  tongues  f  How  end- 
less is  that  volume  which  Grod  hath  written  of  the  world  !  wherein 
Qvery  creature  is  a  letter;  every  day  a  new  page.  Who  can  be 
weary  of  either  of  these  ?  To  find  wit  in  poetry  ;•  in  philosophy, 
profoundness ;  in  mathematics,  acuteness ;  in  history,  .wonder  of 
events ;  in  oratory,  sweet  eloquence ;  in  divinity,  supernatural 
light,  and  holy  devotion ;  as  so  many  rich  metals  in  their  proper 
mines ;  whom  would  it  not  ravish  with  delight  ?  After  all  these, 
let  us  but  open  our  eyes,  we  can  not  look  beside  a  lesson,  in  this 
universal  book  of  our  Maker,  worth  our  study,  worth  taking  out. 
What  creature  hath  not  his  miracle!  what  event  doth  not  chal- 
lenge his  observation  ?  And  if,  weary  of  foreign  employment,  wo 
list  to  look  home  into  ourselves,  there  we  find  a  more  private  world 
of  thoughts  which  set  us  on  to  work  anew,  more  busily  and  not  less 
profitably :  now  our  silence  is  vocal,  our  solitariness  popular ;  and 
we  are  shut  up,  to  do  good  unto  many ;  if  once  we  be  cloyed  with 
our  own  company,  the  door  of  conference  is  open ;  here  interchange 
of  discourse  (besides  pleasure)  benefits  us ;  and  he  is  a  weak  com- 
panion from  whom  we  return  not  wiser.  I  could  envy,  if  I  could 
believe  that  anchoret,  who,  secluded  frpm  the  world,  and  pent  up 
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in  his  Toluntary  prison  walls,  denied  that  he  thought  the  day  long, 
whiles  yet  he  wanted  learning  to  vary  his  thoughts.  Not  to  be 
cloyed  with  the  same  conceit  is  difficult,  above  human  strength ; 
but  to  a  man  so  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  that  accord- 
ing to  his  dispositions  he  can  change  his  studies,  I  should  wonder 
that  ever  the  sun  should  seem  to  pass  slowly.  How  many  busy 
tongues  chase  away  good  hours  in  pleasant  chat,  and  complain  of 
the  haste  of  night !  What  ingenious  mind  can  be  sooner  weary  of 
talking  with  learned  authors,  the  most  harmless  and  sweetest  com- 
panions ?  What  a  heaven  lives  a  scholar  in,  that  at  once  in  one 
close  room  can  daily  converse  with  all  the  glorious  martyrs  and  fa- 
thers ?  that  can  single  out  at  pleasure,  either  sententious  Tertullian, 
or  grave  Cyprian,  or  resolute  Hierome,  or  flowing  Chrysostome,  or 
difine  Ambrose,  or  devout  Bernard,  or  (who  alone  is  all  these) 
heavenly  Augustine,  and  talk  with  them  and  hear  their  wise  and 
holy  counsels,  verdicts,  resolutions;  yea  (to  rise  higher)  with 
learned  Paul,  with  all  their  fellow-prophets,  apostles ;  yet  more, 
like  another  Moses,  with  God  himself,  in  them  both  ?  Let  the 
world  contemn  us ;  while  we  have  these  delights  we  can  not  envy 
them ;  we  can  not  wish«  ourselves  other  than  we  are.  Besides,  the 
way  to  all  other  contentments  is  troublesome ;  the  only  recom- 
pense is  in  the  end.  To  delve  in  the  mines,  to  scorch  in  the  fire 
for  the  getting,  for  the  fining  of  gold  is  a  slavish  toil ;  the  comfort 
is  in  the  wedge  to  the  owner,  not  the  laborers :  where  our  very 
search  of  knowledge  is  delightsome.  Study  itself  is  our  life ;  from 
which  we  would  not  be  barred  for  a  world.  How  much  sweeter 
then  is  the  fruit  of  study,  the  conscience  of  knowledge  ?  In  com- 
parison whereof  the  soul  that  hath  once  tasted  it,  easily  contemns 
all  human  comforts.  Go  now,  ye  worldlings,  and  insult  over  our 
paleness,  oor  neediness,  our  neglect  Ye  could  not  be  so  jocund  if 
you  were  not  ignorant ;  if  you  did  not  want  knowledge,  you  could 
not  overlook  him  that  hath  it ;  for  me,  I  am  so  for  from  emulating 
you,  that  I  profess  I  had  as  lieve  be  a  brute  beast,  as  an  ignorant 
rich  man.  How  is  it  then,  that  those  gallants,  which  have  privilege 
of  blood  and  birth,  and  better  education,  do  so  scornfully  turn  off 
these  most  manly,  reasonable,  noble  exercises  of  scholarship  ?  a 
hawk  becomes  their  fist  better  than  a  book ;  no  dog  but  is  a  better 
company  :  any  thing  or  nothing,  rather  than  what  we  ought  O 
minds  bmtishly  sensual !  Do  they  think  that  God  made  them  for 
disport,  who  even  in  his  paradise  would  not  allow  pleasure  without 
work  ?  And  if  for  business,  either  of  body  or  mind :  those  of  the 
body  are  commonly  servile,  like  itseK    The  mind  therefore,  the 
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mind  only,  that  honorable  and  divine  part»  is  fittest  to  be  em- 
ployed of  those  which  would  reach  to  the  hi^est  perfection  of 
men,  and  would  be  more  than  the  most.  And  what  work  is  there 
of  the  mind  but  the  trade  of  a  scholar^  study  f  I^t  me  therefore 
fasten  this  problem  on  our  school  gatesi  and  challenge  all  comers, 
in  the  defense  of  it ;  that  no  scholar  can  not  but  be  truly  noble. 
And  if  I  make  it  not  good,  let  me  never  be  admitted  further  then 
to  the  subject  of  our  question.  Thus  we  do  well  to  congratulate  to 
ourselves  our  own  happiness ;  if  others  will  come  to  us,  it  shall  be 
our  comfort)  hut  m9re  theirs ;  if  not,  it  is  enough  that  we  can  joy 
in  ourselves,  and  in  Him  in  whom  we  are  thaJ^  we  are. 

ADTKK  FOE  MtOX  OT  ALL  DEOBEES  ASD  OCCUPATIONS. 

Let  us  begin  with  him  wbp  is  the  first  and  last ;  inform  yourself  aright  con- 
oemiDg  God ;  without  whom,  id  vaiD  do  we  know  all  things ;  be  acquainted 
with  that  Saviour  of  yours,  which  paid  so  much  for  you  on  earth,  and  now  sues 
for  you  in  heaven.  Think  aU  God's  outward  &vors  and  fMipvisions  the  best  for 
you :  your  own  ability  and  actions  the  meanest.  Suffer  not  your  mind  to  be 
either  a  drudge  or  a  wanton ;  exercise  it  ever,  but  overlay  it  not :  in  all  your 
businesses,  look,  through  the  world,  at  God :  whatsoever  is  your  level,  let  him 
be  your  scope ;  every  day  take  a  view  of  your  last ;  and  think  either  it  is  this 
or  may  be :  offer  not  yourself  either  to  honor  or  labor,  let  them  both  seek  you : 
oan»  you  only  to  be  worthy,  and  you  can  not  hidfi  yon  from  God.  8q  frame 
yourself  to  the  tim^  and  company,  that  you  may  neither  serve  it  nor  sullenly 
neglect  it ;  and  yield  so  far  as  yxm  may  neither  betray  goodness  nor  counte- 
nance evil.  Let  your  wprds  be  few  and  digested.  There  are  but  two  things 
Whic! .  a  Christian  is  diarged  to  buy,  and  not  to  s^  Time  ^d  Troth ;  both  so 
preciouF.  that  we  must  purchase  them  at  any  rate.  So  use  your  IKends,  as 
those  which  should  be  perpetual,  may  be  changeable.  While  you  are  within 
yourseUi  there  is  no  danger;  but  thoughts  ouoe  uttered  must  stand  to  hazard, 
bo  not  hear  from  yourself  what  you  would  be  loth  to  hear  from  others.  In  aU 
good  things  give  the  eye  and  ear  the  fiill  aoope^  JTor  they  let  into  the  mind ; 
restrain  the  tongue,  for  it  is  a  spender.  Few  men  have  repente4  them  of  si- 
lence. In  all  serious  matters  take  counsel  of  days,  and  nights,  and  fnends : 
and  let  leisure  ripen  your  purposes;  neither  hq;)e  to  gain  aught  by  suddenness, 
TLj  first  thoughts  may  bd  confident,  the  second  are  wiser.  Serye  honesty 
ever,  taough  without  apparent  wages ;  she  will  pay  sure,  if  slow.  As  in  ap- 
parel, so  in  actions,  know  not  what  is  good,  but  what  becomes  you.  Excuse 
itot  your  own  ill,  aggravate  not  others :  and  if  you  love  peaces  avoid  censures, 
comparisons,  contradictious.  Out  of  good  men  choose  acquaintance ;  of  ac- 
quaintanoe,  ftiends;  of  friends,  familiars;  afler  probation  aolmit  them;  and 
after  admittance,  change  them  not  Age  coromendeth  fiiendship.  Do  not  al« 
ways  your  best;  it  is  neither  wise  nor  safe  for  a  man  ever  to  stand  upon  the 
top  of  his  strength.  If  you  would  be  above  the  expectation  of  others^  be  ever 
below  yourselC  Expend  after  your  pur^  not  after  your  mind;  take  not 
where  you  may  dj^ny,  expept  upot^  conscience  of  desert,  or  hope  to  requit^. 
Either  fhequent  suits  or  complaints  are  wearisome  to  a  friepd.  Bather  smother 
your  griefs  and  wants  as  you  may,  than  be  either  querulous  or  importunata 
Let  not  your  face  belie  your  heart,,  nor  always  tell  tales  out  of  it;  he  is  fit  to 
live  amongst  friends  or  enemies  that  can  ingenuously  close.  Give  fieely,  sell 
thriftily;  change  seldom  your  place,  never  your  state;  either  amend  incon- 
veniences or  swallow  th^m,  rather  than  you.  should  run  from  yourself  to  avoid 
them. 
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Othskwise  do  fiftthen,  and  otherwise  do  mothers  handle  their 
children.  These  soften  them  with  kisses  and  imperfect  noises,  with 
the  pap  and  breast-milk  of  soft  endiearments ;  they  rescue  thera 
from  taiora,  and  snatch  them  fi'om  discipline :  they  desire  to  keep 
thein  fat  and  warm,  and  their  feet  dry,  and  their  bellies  full ;  and 
then  the  children  govern,  and  cry,  and  prove  fbols  and  troublesome, 
so  long  as  the  feminine  republic  does  endure.  But  fkthers,  because 
they  design  to  have  their  children  wise  and  valiant,  apt  for  counsel 
or  for  arms,  send  them  to  severe  governments,  and  tie  them  to 
study,  to  hard  labor,  and  afflictive  contingencies.  They  rejoice 
when  the  bold  boy  strikes  a  Hon  with  his  hunting  spear,  and 
shrinks  not  when  the  beast  comes  to  affright  his  early  courage. 
Softness  is  for  slaves  and  beasts,  fbr  minstrels  and  useless  persons, 
for  such  who  can  not  ascend  higher  than  the  state  of  a  fsLir  ox,  or  a 
servant  entertained  for  vainer  offices ;  but  the  man  that  designs  his 
son  for  nobler  employments, — to  honors  and  to  triumphs,  to  coir> 
sular  dignities,  and  presidencies  of  councils,  loves  to  see  him  pale 
with  study,  or  panting  with  labor,  hardened  with  suffbrings^  or  emi^ 
nent  by  dangers*     {Holy  Dying,  ch.  m.) 

IHI  AOX  out  BXA8OK  AND  DI8CBETI0N  W  T0X7TH. 

We  must  not  think  that  the  life  of  a  man  begins  when  he  can 
feed  himself  or  walk  alone,  whev  he  can  fight  or  beget  his  like,  for 
so  he  is  contemporary  with  a  camel  or  a  cow ;  but  he  is  first  a  man 
when  he  comes  to  a  certain  steady  use  of  reason,  according  to  his 
proportion ;  and  when  that  is,  all  the  world  of  men  can  not  tell 
precisely*,  Some  are  called  at  age  at  fourteen,  some  at  one-andr 
tirenty,  some  never ;  but  all  men  late  enough  ;  for  the  life  of  a  man 
comes  upon  him  slowly  and  insensibly.  But  as  when  the  sun  ap- 
proaching towards  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he  first  opens  a  little 
eye  of  heaven^  and  sends  away  .the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives 
light  to  a  cock,  and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds 
the  fringes  of  a  cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting 
out  his  golden  hons  like  tiiose  which  decked  the  brows  of  Moses 
when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil  because  himself  had  seen  the 
&ce  of  God ;  and  still,  while  a  man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gets  up 
higher,  tiU  he  shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full  light,  aad  then  he  shines 

*  Jbksht  Tatlok  was  born  in  Cambridg*  in  1613— the  ton  of  a  barber,  who  Mcnred 
Ibr  Um  nteimon  to  Eoiinaaad  CoDage— was  mado-  fellow  of  An-8ottl*k  OoHego  in  Ozfiwd 
in  1838;  rtelor  of  Uppingham  in  18CI;  Biibop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  Yioo-ChaaoeOor 
of  Uw  Vwmmttf  of  Dahlia  in  188B;  and^diadi  Anfiut  13,  1887. 
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one  whole  daj,  under  a  dond  often,  and  aometimes  weeping  great 
and  little  showen,  and  sets  qniddy.  So  is  a  man^s  reason  and  his 
life.  He  first  b^ins  to  perceive  himself^  to  see  or  taste,  making 
little  reflections  npon  his  actions  of  sense,  and  can  disoonrse  of  flies 
and  dogs,  shells  and  play,  horses  and  liberty :  but  when  he  is  strong 
enough  to  inter  into  arts  and  little  institotiona,  he  b  at  first  enter- 
tained with  trifies  and  impertinent  things,  not  because  he  needs 
them,  but  because  his  understanding  is  no  bigger,  and  Htde  images 
of  things  are  laid  before  him,  like  a  cock-boat  to  a  whale,  only  to 
play  withal :  but  before  a  man  comes  to  be  wise,  he  is  half  dead 
with  gouts  and  consumption,  witb  catarrhs  and  aches,  with  sore 
eyes  and  a  worn-out  body.  So  that,  if  we  must  not  reckon  the  life 
of  a  man  but  by  the  accounts  of  his  reason,  he  is  long  before  his 
soul  be  dressed ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  called  a  man  without  a  wise 
and  an  adorned  soul,  a  soul  at  least  furnished  with  what  is  neces- 
sary towards  his  well-being. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  that  thing  b  which  we  call  years 
of  discretion.  The  young  man  is  passed  his  tutors,  and  arrived  at 
the  bondage  of  a  caitiff  spirit ;  he  is  run  from  discipline,  and  is  let 
loose  to  passion.  The  man  by  this  time  hath  wit  enough  to  choose 
his  vice,  to  act  his  lust,  to  court  his  mistress,  to  talk  confidently, 
and  ignorantly,  and  perpetually :  to  despise  his  betters,  to  deny 
nothing  to  his  appetite,  to  do  things  that  when  he  is  indeed  a  man 
he  must  for  ever  be  ashamed  of:  for  this  is  all  the  discretion  that 
most  men  show  in  the  first  stage  of  their  manhood.  They  can  dis- 
cern good  from  evil ;  and  they  prove  their  skill  by  leaving  ail  that 
is  good,  and  wallowing  in  the  evils  of  folly  and  an  unbridled  appe- 
tite. And  by  this  time  the  young  man  hath  contracted  vicions 
habits,  and  is  a  beast  in  manners,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  fitting 
to  reckon  the  beginning  of  his  life  :  he  is  a  fool  in  his  understand- 
ing, and  that  is  a  sad  death,  &c.     {Holy  Dying^  ch,  %,) 

OONVBBSATIOir. 

The  following  is  the  Analysis  of  Bishop  Taylor's  sermon  on  *'  The  Good  and 
EvaTongueJ' 

I.  General  Observations. 
II.  The  vices  of  Conversation. 

fl.  Talking  foolishly., 
2.  Scurrility. 
3.  Revealing  Secrets. 
4.  Common  swearing. 
6.  Contentious  wrangling: 
2.  Slander. 
1^3.  Flattery, 
in.  The  virtues  of  Conversation. 

1.  Instruction. 

2.  Comfort 

3.  ReprooC 
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It  is  the  treasiure-lioaBe  of  the  nund,  wherein  the  monuments 
thereof  are  kept  and  preserved.  Plato  makes  it  the  mother  of  the 
Moses.  AiistoUe  sets  it  in  one  degree  further,  making  experience 
the  mother  of  arts,  memory  the  parent  of  experience.  Philoso- 
phers place  it  in  the  rear  of  the  head ;  and  it  seems  the  mine  of 
memory  lies  there,  because  there  men  naturally  dig  for  it,  scratch- 
ing it  when  they  are  at  a  loss.  This  again  is  twofold;  one,  the 
simple  retention  of  things ;  the  other,  a  regaining  them  when  for- 
gotten. 

Brate  creatures  equal  if  not  exceed  men  in  a  bare  retentive  mem- 
ory. Through  how  many  labyrinths  of  woods,  without  other  clue 
of  thread  than  natural  instinct,  doth  the  hunted  hare  return  to  her 
mouse  I  How  doth  the  little  bee,  flying  into  several  meadows  and 
gardens,  sipping  of  many  cups,  yet  never  intoxicated,  through  an 
ocean  (as  I  may  say)  of  air,  steadily  steer  herself  home,  without 
help  of  card  or  compass.  But  these  cao  not  play  an  aftergame, 
and  recover  what  they  have  forgotten,  which  is  done  by  the  medi- 
tation of  discourse. 

Artificial  memory  is  rather  a  trick  than  an  art,  and  more  for  the 
gain  of  the  teacher  than  profit  of  the  learners.  Like  the  tossing 
of  a  pike,  which  is  no  part  of  the  postures  and  motions  thereof, 
and  is  rather  for  ostentation  than  use,  to  show  the  strength  and 
nimbleness  of  the  arm,  and  is  often  used  by  wandering  soldiers,  as 
an  introduction  to  beg.  Understand  it  of  the  artificial  rules  which 
at  this  day  are  delivered  by  memory  mountebanks ;  for  sure  an  art 
thereof  may  bo  made  (wherein  as  yet  the  world  is  defective)  and 
that  no  more  destru<;tive  to  natural  memory  than  spectacles  are  to 
eyes,  which  girls  in  Holland  wear  from  twelve  years  of  age.  But 
till  this  be  found  out,  let  us  observe  these  plain  rules. 

First,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  desirest  to  remember. 
What  wonder  is  it  if  agitation  of  business  jog  that  out  of  thy 
head,  which  was  there  rather  tacked  than  fastened  ?  whereas  those 
notions  which  get  in  by  *'  violenta  possessio,"  will  abide  there  till 
"  ejectio  firma,**  sickness,  or  extreme  age  disposses  them.  It  is 
best  knocking  in  the  nail  over  night,  and  clinching  it  the  next 
morning. 

Overburthen  not  thy  memory  to  make  so  faithful  a  servant  a 
slave.    Bemember,  Atlas  was  weary.    Have  as  much  reason  as  a 


camely  to  rise  when  thon  hast  thy  foil  load.  Memoiy,  like  a  pnrBe, 
if  it  be  over  foil  that  it  can  not  shat|  all  will  drop  oat  of  it ;  take 
heed  of  a  glnttonous  cariosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the 
greediness  of  the  appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil  the  digestion 
1jiei«p(  "B^zg^  Qtm  was  peeii]ii«  and  Hiemofuble ;  bebg  abpre 
f(^flf50Qre  yeiwp  <^r  age»  he  perfectly  oo^ld  aa^  by  h^aiii  way  Qme]L 
obiqHx^  in  SL  PlHii's  etpiafl^  or  any  thii^etee  vhich  1|«  ll9d  ImiBii. 
loqg  be4>re,  bii^  ^m^  what^foever  waa  newly  told  him;;  hla  memr 
-ory,^li)(e  m  inn^.ietaiiring  <dd:g«e^  hot  hf^yiag  no  lofm  tp  eiii^«. 
tnip«ew.. 

Spoil  not  t}iy  mempry  by  tl^ne  oam  jealoiisy,  norn^ali&itibad, 
by  saspecitipg  ii  Sow  can^t  tho«  find  that,  tme  whiph  t)i^a.  willb^ 
not  tnist  ?  St.  Aagastine  tells  as  of  his  friend  Simplicia^i,  wba 
himg-  ai^kpdi.opQld  tpll:  aU  Yiiipl'a  verses  baokwai<(i.  ap4  forward, 
!M)4  y^et^the  same  party  af^owed  to  6odi  that  h^  ^pew  nptthat  h«, 
opnid  dp  it^till  tidey  did  try  hin^  Sura  tbeve  is  OQncpated.straagth. 
ip  ipQii'aiaam<^e«v  whicb  they  take  no  notioa  o£ 

^((iisjbal.  tl|y  Qotioqa  i^jfto  a  handsome  method^    Qae  will  oaiTy 
Uvice  niore  weight  traaeed,  and  packed  op  in  bandies,  thaA  when  ik 
Ilea  ^ntQward  flapp^D^  an4  hanging;  about  hia  shoulderSb    Tbi<^ 
ord^My*  %<Uo4  up  ander  be^  are  most  portable. 

Adventare  not  all  thy  learning  in  one  bottom,  bat  divide  it  be-- 
tj^viiit  thy  v^mnory  and  tby  note-books.  He  that  with  Biaa  carries 
aU  his  leairi^ng  about  him  in  his  head,  will  utterly  be  beggared  and 
l^nkrnpti  if  a  wqleo^t  disease^  a  merciless  tbie(  should  rob  and 
aitrip  bim.  L  leo^  some  have  a  oommonplaee  againat  commonplace 
bopk^  a¥id  yejb  ppmbanco  will  privately  make  use  of  what  they 
pahUdy  deelaim  agfunst.  A  commonplace  book  oontaina  many. 
^ptipQ^.in  garrison,  whence  the  owner  sMty  draw  oat  an  army  into 
1^.  fi^Jd  on^  cQmpetent.  waging. 

N[oderatp  diet  and  good  ^r  preserve  good  memory  *,  but.  what; 
%4jr^  is  best  I  darp  not  define,  when  such  great  ones  di£fer.  Some, 
say  a  pure  and  subtle  »r  is  beat^  another  commends  a  thick  and. 
foggy  a^r.  For  the  Pisans  sited  in  the  fens  and  raai»hes  of  Amus 
have  excellent,  memories,  aa  if  the  foggy  ajyr  were  a  cap.  for  their 
head?. 

Thj^kfnlneap  tp  God  for^  it  continaes  the  memory ;  whereas, 
some  ptond  pe<^le  have  been  visited  with  soch  oblivion,  that  they 
ha?P  fpfgotten  their  own  names.  Staopitio^,  tutor  to  Luther,  and 
a  godly  man,  in  a  vain  ostentation  of  his  memory,  repeated  Christ's 
ye^sealog^  by  hi^a^  in,  his  sermon,  bat: being  oat  about  the  captivity 


of  Babylon,  I  see,  saith  he,  God  resisteth  the  prond,  and  bo  betook 
himself  to  his  book 

Abuse  not  thy  memosjr  to  be  sin'B  vegister,  nor  mako^  advantage 
thereof  for  wickedness.  Bxcellently  Augnstine,  ^  Quidam  vero 
peBsimi  memona  sunt  mirabili,  qui  tanto  pejores  sunt,  quanto  minus 
poasunt)  qam  male  cogitant,  oblivisci."' 

Tra-tbl  not  early  before  thy  judgment  b^  lisen;  lest  tbou  qth. 
aervest  ra^er  shows  th^ji  spb^tanoe. 

Get  tJbe  ]a;ngaage  (in  pigt)  w^tboql  wbichi  l^ey  t^ou,  sbalt  nnloclj^ 
little  of  mom^nt^ 

Enow  most  of'  the  rooqria  of  thy  native  qoiip\,r^  befoc^  thou  go^ti 
oyer  the  thresbol4  tbeveoC 

To  travel  fropi  the  sud  is  uncoinfortatile.  Ye^t  tb^  nprth^n^  p^^C^ 
irifh  mncli  ice  hitfe  some  crystal* 

If  thou  wilt  see  much  in  a  little^  ti^vd  the  Low  Countrifis*. 
Holland  is  all  Europe  in  an.  Amsterdam  piint« 

Be  wise  in  choosing  objects,  4^i^g^.Qt  in  marking,  cajpeful  in  t^. 
qiembering  of  thern^  Yet  herein  mi^n  ipach  follow  tbeir  owi^  ba*- 
mors*  One  a8k;e4  aj  barber  who  never  before  h^d.beei^  aj^  the  court, 
what  he  s^wtibieie?  ^Oh,*'  8»i4  he,  '-the  king  W49  excellently, 
veil  trimmed  l" 

Labor  to  distil  and  unite  into  thyaelf  the  scattered  perfections 
of  several  nations.  Many  weed  foreign  countries,,  bringing  home 
Dutch  drunkenness,  Spanish  pride,  Frencl^  wantoone^  and  Italian 
Atheism ;  as  for  the  good  herbs,  Dutch  industry,  ^nish  loyalty, 
French  courtesy,  and  Italian  frugality,  these  they  leave  behind 
them ;  others  bring  home  jqst  nothing ;  and,  because  they  singled 
sot  themselvea  from  their  countrymen,  tbougb  some  years  beyond 
sea,  were  never  out  of  England^ 

SMALL  BOOfLB, 

We  shall  generally  find,  that  the  most  excellent  books  in  any 
art  or  science,  have  been  still  the  smallest  and  most  compendious ; 
and  this  not  without  ground  ;  for  it  is  an  argument  that  the  author 
was  a  master  of  what  he  wrote,  and  had  a  clear  notion,  and  a  full 
comprehension  of  the  subject  before  him.  For  the  reason  of  things 
lies  in  a  little  compass,  if  the  mind  could  at  any  time  be  so  happy 
as  to  light  upon  it:  most,  of  the  writings:  and  discourses  in  the 
world  are  but  illiystration  and  rhetoric,  which  signifies  as  nmch  as 
nothing  to  a  mind  eager  in  pursuit  after  the  causes  and  philosoph*'. 
ical  truth  of  things. 
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EKOWLEDOE  OT  GOOD  ASD  JSVJLd — HOW  ATTAINKD. 

The  natural  inability  of  most  men  to  judge  exactly  of  things, 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  discern  the  real  good  and  evil  of 
what  comes  before  them,  to  consider  and  weigh  circumstances,  to 
scatter  and  look  through  the  mists  of  error;  and  so  separate  ap- 
pearances from  reality.  For  the  greater  part  of  mankind  is  bat 
slow  and  dull  of  apprehension ;  and  therefore  in  many  cases  under 
a  necessity  of  seeing  with  other  men^s  eyes,  and  judging  with  other 
men's  understandings.  To  which  their  want  of  jud^ng  or  discern- 
ing abilities,  we  may  add  also  their  want  of  leisure  and  opportunity, 
to  apply  their  minds  to  such  a  serious  and  intent  consideration,  as 
may  let  them  into  a  full  discovery  of  the  true  goodness  and  evil  of 
things,  which  are  qualities  which  seldom  display  themselves  to  the 
first  view.  There  must  be  leisure  and  retirement,  solitude  and  a  se- 
questration of  man's  self  from  the  noise  and  toil  of  the  world ;  for 
truth  scorns  to  be  seen  by  eyes  too  much  fixed  upon  inferior  objects. 
It  lies  too  deep  to  be  fetched  up  with  the  plough,  and  too  close  to  be 
beaten  out  with  the  hammer.  It  dwells  not  in  shops  or  workhouses ; 
nor  till  the  late  age  was  it  ever  known,  that  any  one  served  seven 
years  to  a  smith  or  a  tailor,  that  he  might  at  the  end  thereof^  proceed 
master  of  any  other  arts,  but  such  as  those  trades  taught  him  :  and 
much  less  that  he  should  commence  doctor  or  divine  from  the  shop- 
board,  or  the  anvil ;  or  from  whistling  to  a  team,  come  to  preach  to  a 
congregation.  These  were  the  peculiar,  extraordinary  privileges  of 
the  late  blessed  times  of  light  and  inspiration :  otherwise  nature  will 
Btill  hold  on  its  old  course,  never  doing  any  thing  which  is  considerable 
without  the  assistance  of  its  two  great  h«lps — art  and  industry.  But 
above  all,  the  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil,  what  ought 
and  what  ought  not  to  be  done  in  the  several  offices  and  relations  of 
life,  is  a  thing  too  large  to  be  compassed,  and  too  hard  to  be  mas- 
tered, without  brains  and  study,  parts,  and  contemplation. 

Shakspeare,  in  Troilns  and  Cressida  says : 

"  Pleasore  and  reveoge 

Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  anj  true  deciaon." 

Lord  Bacon  cbiims:  "  It  is  not  a  pnre  and  primitive  knowledge  of  nature,  bj 
the  light  whereof  man  did  g:ive  names  to  other  creatures  in  paradise,  bat  the 
aspiring  of  overmuch  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  with  an  intent  to  shake  off 
Ood  and  to  give  law  unto  himself^  which  was  the  original  temptation  and  sin." 
"The  excellent  books  and  discourses  of  antiquity  are  of  little  effect  towards 
honesty  of  life  and  the  reformation  of  oormpt  manners,  because  they  are  read, 
not  by  men  mature  in  years  and  judgment^  but  are  left  and  confined  only  to 
boys  and  beginners." 
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ISAAC  HARROW,  D.D.— 1630-1677. 
WISDOIC. 

Wisdom  of  itself  is  delectable  and  satis&ctoiy,  as  it  implies  a 
revelation  of  trath  and  a  detection  of  error  to  as..  'Tis  like  light, 
pleasant  to  behold,  casting  a  sprightly  lastre,  and  diffasing  a  benign 
influence  all  about ;  presenting  a  goodly  prospect  of  things  to  the 
ejes  of  onr  minds ;  displaying  objects  in  their  due  shapes,  postures, 
magnitudes,  and  colors ;  quickening  our  spirits  with  a  comfortable 
warmth,  and  disposing  our  minds  to  a  cheerful  activity ;  dispelling 
the  darkness  of  ignorance,  scattering  the  mists  of  doubt,  driving 
away  the  spectres  of  delusive  fancy ;  mitigating  the  cold  of  sullen 
melancholy ;  discovering  obstacles,  securing  progress,  and  making 
the  passages  of  life  clear,  open,  and  pleasant.  We  are  all  naturally 
endowed  with  a  strong  appetite  to  know,  to  see,  to  pursue  truth ; 
and  with  a  bashful  abhorrency  from  being  deceived  and  entangled 
in  mistake.  And  as  success  in  inquiry  after  truth  affords  matter 
of  joy  and  triumph ;  so  being  conscious  of  error  and  miscarriage 
therein,  is  attended  with  shame  and  sorrow.  These  desires  wisdom 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  satbfies,  not  by  entertaining  us  with  dry, 
empty,  frnitless  theories  upon  mean  and  vulgar  subjects ;  but  by 
enriching  our  minds  with  excellent  and  useful  knowledge,  directed 
to  the  noblest  objects,  and  serviceable  to  the  highest  ends. 

Wisdom  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  peaceable ;  in  general,  by 
dispodng  ns  to.  acquire  and  to  enjoy  all  the  good  delight  and  hap- 
piness we  are  capable  of;  and  by  freeing  us  from  all  the  incon- 
venience, mischief,  and  infelidties  our  condition  is  subject  to. 
For  whatever  good  from  clear  understanding,  deliberate  advice, 
sagacious  foresight,  stable  resolution,  dexterous  address,  right  in- 
tention, and  orderly  proceeding  doth  naturally  result^  wisdom  con- 
fers :  whatever  evil  blind  ignorance,  false  presumption,  unwary  cre- 
dulity, precipitate  rashness,  unsteady  purpose,  ill  contrivance,  back- 
wardness, inability,  unwieldiness  and  confusion  of  thought  beget, 
wisdom  prevents.  From  a  thousand  snares  and  treacherous  allure- 
ments, from  innumerable  rocks  and  dangerous  surprises,  from  ex- 
ceedingly many  needless  incumbrances  and  vexatious  toils  of  fruit- 
less endeavors,  she  redeems  and  secures  ns. 

Wisdom  instructs  us  to  examine,  compare,  and  rightly  to  value 
the  objects  that  court  our  affections  and  challenge  our  care  I  and 
thereby  regulates  our  passions  and  moderates  our  endeavors,  which 
begets  a  pleasant  serenity  and  peaceable  tranquillity  of  mind.  For 
when  being  deluded  with  false  shows,  and  relying  upon  ill-ground- 


ed  presumptions,  we  highly  esteem,  passionately  affect,  and  eagerly 
pursue  things  of  little  Vrofth  in  th^ms^lv^  or  concernment  to  us ; 
as  we  unhandsomely  prostitute  our  affections,  and  prodigally  mis- 
spend our  time,  and  vainly  lose  Ovtr  labor,  so  the  event  not  answer- 
ing OUT  expotltation,  our  Ininds  thettfby  are  cotfbunded,  disttirhed, 
and  distempered.  But,  Vh^n  guided  by  fight  reason,  we  conceive 
^at  esto^Oi  of,  iiiid  zealously  ar^  Mamored  with,  and  vigorously 
strive  to  attsun  things  of  excellent  Irorth  and  ireighty  cotisequence, 
the  cchiscietice  of  having  well  placed  6tir  tiffections  ktid  well  em- 
ployed Our  paitis,  and  the  expeilenCe  t't  ftiiits  corresponding  to  otir 
hopes,  tavishe^  dur  'minds  with  un^^ressibl^  content.  And  so  it 
is :  preseiit  appearance  iind  vulgar  couceit  ordinarily  impose  npoil 
our  fanbies,  disgtiising  tihlDgs  with  a  deceitlbl  Varnish,  and  repfe- 
setitittgihosethatii^e  vainest %ith  tfa6  greatest  advantage;  whilst 
ihe  tioMest  ct)}ect8,  behig  of  a  more  subtle  knd  ^pirituiil  nature, 
fike  fairest  jewels  inclosed  in  a  homely  box,  avoid  the  notice  of 
^98  semse,  and  paMs  tmdiscemed  by  ns.  fiut  l!he  Tight  of  wisdon!k, 
to  it  unmaifks  specious  hnposture  and  berdaves  it  of  its  false  color^ 
80  it  pe'netiutes  into  \h.e  retifements  of  tifue  excellency,  and  reveals 
its  gentling  lustre. 

Wis^oin  makes  aH  th^  troubles,  '^ef^,  and  pains  incident  to  life, 
Irhether  catiual  adver^iefc,  or  tiatural  auctions,  easy  and  support- 
able, by  rightly  valuing  the  importance  iind  moderating  the  influ- 
ence of  thein.  ft  tsrdkth  not  busy  fitbcy  to  alter  the  nature,  am- 
plify d*6  degree,  or  ^elctetrd  the  duration  of  them,  by  representing 
th^M  rirofe  «ad,  'heaVy,ind  l^mediless  1^'an  they  truly  are.  it 
allowB  thetn  n6  fbixie  beyond  what  naturally  and  nec&storily  th^y 
haiVe,  tror  ^ontribtites  notxrisliment  to  tibeirincfease.  It  keeps  them 
at  n  due  distance,  not  permitting  thetii  to  encroach  upon  the  sou), 
ot  to  "ptopkgBitt  their  Infittence  beyond  llheir  prop^t  UpheH. 

Charity. 

&0W  flkk  a  ^ysfadti^e  ^e  Hiroifid  wbiM  t»§,  flcuilsYiTiig  In  }0y  ani  re^  If  m6A 
woold  <$heelHiiUy  donapire  in  atflfectioa,  and  faelpnuiy  cotrtdbote  to  each  tfCtaf§ 
ciont&Dt:  and  how  like  a  savage  wilderness  now  it  is,  when  like  wild  beaste, 
th^  vex  and  penecdte,  W6njr  and  devour  each  6ther.  How  not  only  philoao- 
phj  hath  plaoed.  the  supreme  pitch  of  hai^ete  In  a  ddmnete  of  foind,  and 
tranquillity  of  life,  void  of  care  and  trouble^  of  irregolar  passions  and  pertorba- 
ti<m^  ;  biit  Ifaat  holy  Scripiture  fteelf  in  that  one  term  of  peace  most  nsually 
comprehends  all  joy  and  oontent,  all  feUdty  and  ptotip^iy:  te  that  Ihe  heaV-^ 
enly  consort  of  angels,  when  they  agree  most  highly  to  bles^  and  to  wish  the 
greatest  happiness  to  mankfnd,  conld  not  better  expi-ess  their  sense,  than  by 
BSying,  *'  Be  on  earth  peaoS^  abd  good  wffl  among  Ineb.** 

He  that  loveth  a  b06k  will  never  want  a  Ihtthftd  frtond,  a  Wfid^eoiAe  6oun« 
selor,  a  cheerf\il  companion,. an  effectual  comforter.  By  study,  by  readfaig,  by 
thinldng,  one  ma;^  innocently  entertafai  himself  as  In  all  matters,  so  in  all  fortunes. 
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ItO&l&RT  tfUBKS. 

spistlIb  to  a.  Yomo  vsnisD* 

I  lung  faao  thought,  my  yoathf u^  tiiendi 

A  something  to  have  sent  yoa, 
Though  it  should  serve  nae  other  end 

Than  Just  a  l(.ind  memento  ; 
But  how  the  subject-theme  may  gang 

Let  time  and  chance  determine ; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 

Peraaps  turn  out  a  sermon. 

TeMl  try  the  world  soon^  my  lad, 

And.  Andrew  dear,  l)elieve  me, 
YeUl  find  mankind  an  unco  squad. 

And  muckle  they  may  grieve  ye. 
For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thought, 

EvMi  when  your  end^s  attained; 
And  a*  your  views  may  come  to  ndnghi, 

Where  ev*ry  nerve  is  strained. 

ril  no  say,  men  are  villains  a^ ; 

The  real,  hardened,  wicked, 
Who  hae  nae  check  but  human  law, 

Are  to  a  few  rcstricked : 
Bat  och !  mankind  are  unco  weak. 

An*  little  to  be  trusied ; 
If  S0^  the  wavering  balance  shake 

It*8  rarefy  right  adjusted! 

t'et  they  wha  fa*  in  fortune* s  strife, 

Their  fate  we  should  nae  censure, 
Por  still  th*  important  end  of  life, 

They  equally  may  answer ; 
A  man  may  hae  an  honest  heart, 

Tho*  poortith  hourly  stare  him ; 
A  man  may  tak  a  neebor*s  part, 

Yet  hae  nao  cash  td  spare  him. 

Ay  free,  aff  han'  jrout  rtory  tell, 

Wtocn  wl*  a  bosom  crony ; 
But  still  keep  something  to  yomtsel 

Te  scarcely  tell  to  onv. 
Conceal  yoursel  as  wcePs  ye  can 

Frae  critical  dissection ; 
But  keek  tliro*  ev'ty  other  man, 

Wi'  shflSrpen^d,  slee  inspection. 

The  sacred  lowe  o^  weel-plac^d  toTe, 

Lnxurlaniily  indulge  it; 
But  never  tempt  ih'iUieU  rOM, 

Tho*  naething  should  divulge  it 
I  wave  the  qoantura  x)*  the  sin, 

The  baxard  of  concealing ; 
But  och !  it  hardens  a*  within. 

And  petrifies  the  feeling  I 

To  catch  dame  Fortnne^s  gotdea  amile, 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her : 
And  gather  gear  by  ev*ry  wile 

That*s  justified  hy^otiour; 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 

Not  for  a  train-attendant; 
But  for  the  glorious  privllegd 

Of  being  ihdependffnt. 
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The  fear  o*  heirs  a  hangman's  whip, 

To  hand  the  wretch  in  order; 
Bat  where  ye  feel  yoor  honour  grip. 

Let  that  ay  be  yoor  border; 
Its  slightest  tonches,  instant  paose^ 

Debar  a*  side  pretences ; 
And  resolutely  keep  its  laws 

Uncaring  consequences. 

The  great  Creator  to  reTere, 

Mast  sarc  become  the  creature; 
Bat  still  the  preaching  cant  forl>ear. 

And  cy*n  tne  rigid  feature : 
Yet  ne^er  with  wits  profane  to  range, 

Be  complaisance  extended; 
An  Atheist's  laugh's  a  poor  exchange 

For  Deity  offended! 

When  ranting  round  in  pleasure's  ring. 

Religion  may  be  blindod ; 
Or  if  uie  gic  a  random  etrnf/^ 

It  may  be  little  minded ; 
But  when  on  life  we're  tempest-drly'ii, 

A  conscience  but  a  canker^ 
A  correspondence  tix'd  wi'  Heav'n, 

Is  sure  a  noble  anchor/ 

• 

Adieu,  dear,  amiable  youth ! 

Tour  heart  can  ne'er  be  wanting : 
Mar  prudence,  fortitude,  and  truto, 

Erect  your  brow  undaunting ! 
In  ploughman's  phrase,  "God  send  yon  speed,** 

Still  (uiily  to  grow  wiser : 
And  may  you  better  reck  the  rede^ 

Than  ever  did  th'  adviser  1 
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Is  there  a  man,  whose  Judgment  clear 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer. 
Yet  runs,  himself,  life's  mad  career. 

Wild  as  the  wave ; 
Here  pause— and  thro*  the  starting  tear, 

Survey  this  grave. 

The  poor  inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  learn,  and  wise  to  know, 

Ajid  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow, 

And  softer  flame. 
And  thoughtless  follies  laid  hUn  low. 

And  stained  his  name. 

Header,  attend— whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flights  beyond  the  pole. 
Or  darkly  grubs  this  earthly  hole, 

In  low  pursuit, 
Know,  prudent,  cautious,  self-control 

Is  wisdom's  root 


O  wad  some  pow'r  the  giftie  gie  ns 
7b  aee  cured*  as  others  see  us/ 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us 

And  foolish  notion. 
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PEODlCn&-THE  CHOICE  OF  HERCOlES. 

ProdicuS)  the  aatbor  of  the  allegory  which  Xenophon  has  preserved  for  the 
gaidanoe  of  the  young  of  all  coautries,  in  his  Memorabilia^  where  Socrates,  in 
Ilia  oonversatioa  with  Aristippus,  to  enforce  his  arguments  for  temperance, 
|Hety  and  labor,  cites  the  language  addressed  by  Virtue  to  Hercules  against 
the  speciooa  promiaes  of  Sensuality  which  lead  to  bewilder,  and  dazzle  to 
blind — was  a  native  of  lulls  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and  flourished  about  B.  G.  456. 

THE  CHOICE  or  HEBGULSa 

Hercules  haying  attained  to  that  stage  of  life  when  man  being  lefl  to  the 
government  of  himself,  seldom  fails  to  give  certain  indications  whether  he  will 
"Walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue  or  wander  through  all  the  intricacies  of  vice,  per- 
plexed and  undetermined  what  course  to  pursue,  retired  into  a  place  where  si- 
lence and  solitude  might  bestow  on  htm  that  tranquillity  and  leisure  so  neces- 
aary  for  deliberation,  when  two  women,  of  more  than  ordinary  stature,  came 
on  towards  him.  The  countenance  of  the  one,  open  and  amiable,  and  elevated 
with  an  air  of  conscious  dignity.  Her  person  was  adorned  with  native  ele- 
gance, her  look  with  modesty,  every  gesture  with  decency,  and  her  garments 
were  altogether  of  the  purest  white.  The  other  was  comely,  but  bloated,  as 
from  too  high  living.  Affecting  softness  and  delicacy,  every  look,  every  action, 
was  studied  and  constrained ;  while  art  contributed  aU  its  powers  to  give  those 
charms  to  her  complexion  and  shape  which  nature  had  denied  her.  Her  look 
was  bold,  the  blush  of  modesty  she  was  a  stranger  to,  and  her  dress  was  con- 
trived, not  to  conceal,  but  display  those  beauties  she  supposed  herself  possessed 
t>C  ^e  would  look  round  to  see  if  any  observed  her ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
she  would  frequently  stand  still  to  admire  her  own  shadow.  Drawing  near  to 
the  place  where  the  hero  sat  musing,  eager  and  anxious  for  the  advantage  of 
first  accosting  him,  she  hastily  ran  forward ;  while  the  person  who  accompanied 
her  moved  on  with  her  usual  pace,  composed  and  mi^estic.  Joining  him,  she  said. 
'  I  know,  my  Hercules  I  you  have  long  been  deliberating  on  the  course  of  life 
you  should  pursue ;  engage  with  me  in  friendship,  and  I  will  lead  you  through 
those  paths  which  are  smooth  and  flowery,  where  every  delight  shall  court 
your  enjoyment,  and  pain  and  sorrow  shall  not  once  appear.  Absolved  from 
all  the  fiidgue  of  business  and  the  hardships  of  war,  your  employment  shall  be 
to  share  in  the  social  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  repose  on  beds  of  down ;  no 
sense  shall  remain  without  its  gratification ;  beauty  shaU  delight  the  eye  and 
melody  the  ear,  and  perfumes  shall  breathe  their  odors  around  you.  Nor  shall 
your  care  be  once  wanted  for  the  procuring  of  these  things:  neither  be  afraid 
lest  time  should  exhaust  your  stock  of  joys,  and  reduce  you  to  the  necessity  of 
purdiasing  new,  either  by  the  labor  of  body  or  mind :  it  is  to  the  toil  of  others 
that  you  alone  shall  owe  theml  Scruple  not,  therefore,  to  seize  whatever 
seemeth  most  desirable ;  for  this  privilege  I  bestow  on  all  who  are  my  vo- 
taries.' 

Hercules,  having  heard  so  flattering  an  invitation,  demanded  her  name. — 
*lfy  friends,*  said  she,  *call  me  Happiness;  but  they  who  do  not  love  me  en- 
deavor to  make  me  odious,  and  therefore  brand  me  with  the  name  of  Sen- 
suali^.* 

By  this  time  the  other  person  being  arrived,  thus  addressed  him  in  her  turn : 

*I  also,  0  Hercules  1  am  come  to  offer  you  my  friendship,  for  I  am  no  stran- 
ger to  your  high  descent :  neither  was  I  wanting  to  remark  the  goodness  of 
your  disposition  in  all  the  exercises  of  your  childhood ;  from  whence  I  gather 
hopes,  if  you  choose  to  follow  where  I  lead  the  way,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  performing  many  actions  glorious  to  yourself  and  hon- 
orable to  me.  But  I  mean  not  to  allure  you  with  specious  promises  of  pleasure, 
I  will  plainly  set  before  you  things  as  they  really  are,  and  show  you  in  what 
manner  the  gods  think  proper  to  dispose  them.  Know  therefore,  young  man, 
these  wise  governors  of  the  universe  have  decreed,  that  nothing  great,  nothing 
excellent,  £all  be  obtained  without  care  and  labor.  They  give  no  real  good, 
no  true  happiness^  on  other  terms.    IfJ  therefore,  yotk  would  seoace  tluo  ikvor 
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* 
of  these  gods,  adore  them.  If  you  would  coDciliate  to  yoarself  the  afTection 
of  jour  friends,  be  of  use  to  them.  If  to  be  honored  and  respected  of  the  re- 
pablic  be  your  aim,  show  your  fellow-citizens  how  effectoally  you  can  serve 
them.  But  if  it  is  your  ambition  that  all  Greece  shall  esteem  you,  let  all  Greece 
share  the  benefits  arising  from  your  labors.  If  you  wish  for  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  cultivate  it.  If  for  the  increase  of  your  flocks  or  your  herds,  let  your 
flocks  and  your  herds  have  your  attendance  and  your  care.  And  if  your  de- 
sign^  is  to  advance  yourself  by  arms,  if  you  wish  for  the  power  of  defendiDg 
your  friends,  and  subduing  your  enemieSi  learn  the  art  of  war  under  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  it;  and,  when  learnt,  employ  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
And  if  to  have  a  body  ready  and  well  able  to  perform  what  you  wish  from  it 
be  your  desire,  subject  yours  to  your  reason,  and  let  exercise  and  hard  labor 
give  to  it  strength  and  agility.' 

At  these  words,  as  Prodicus  informs  U8»  the  other  interrupted  her : — *  You 
see,'  said  she,  *  my  Hercules,  the  long,  the  laborious  road  she  means  to  lead 
you ;  but  I  can  conduct  you  to  happiness  by  a  path  more  short  and  easy.' 

*  Miserable  wretch  I'  replied  Virtue,  *■  what  happiness  canst  thou  boast  of? 
Thou,  who  wilt  not  take  the  least  pains  to  procure  it  I  Doth  not  satiety  al- 
ways anticipate  desire?  Wilt  thou  wait  till  hunger  invites  thee  to  eat,  or  stay 
till  thou  art  thirsty  before  thou  drinkeet  ?  Or,  rather,  to  give  some  relish  to 
thy  repast,  must  not  art  be  caUed  in  to  supply  the  want  of  appetite?  while  thy 
i^ines,  though  costly,  can  yield  no  delight,  but  the  ioe  in  summer  is  sought  for 
to  cool  and  make  them  grateful  to  thy  palate  I  Beds  of  down,  or  the  softest 
couch,  can  procure  no  sleep  for  Uiee,  whom  idleness  inclines  to  seek  for  repose ; 
not  labor  and  fiitigue^  which  alone  prepare  for  it.  Nor  dost  thou  leave  it  to 
nature  to  direct  thee  in  thy  pleasures,  but  all  is  art  and  shameless  impurity. 
The  night  is  polluted  with  riot  and  crimes,  while  the  day  is  given  up  to  sloth 
and  iDactivity :  and,  though  immortal,  thou  art  become  an  outcast  from  the 
gods,  and  tlie  contempt  and  scorn  of  all  good  men.  Thou  boastest  of  happi- 
ness, but  what  happiness  canst  thou  boast  of?  Where  was  it  that  the  sweet- 
est of  all  sounds,  the  music  of  just  self-praise,  ever  reached  thine  ear?  Or 
when  couldst  thou  view,  with  complacency  and  satisfaction,  one  worthy  deed 
of  thy  own  performing?  Is  there  any  one  who  will  trust  thy  word,  or  depend 
upon  thy  promise;  or,  if  sound  in  judgment,  be  of  thy  society?  For,  among 
thy  followers*,  which  of  tliem,  in  youth,  are  not  altogether  efleminate  and  infirm 
of  body?  Which  of  them,  in  age,  not  stupid  and  debilitated  in  every  faculty 
of  the  mind?  While  wasting  their  time  in  thoughtless  indulgence,  they  pre- 
pare for  themselves  all  that  pain  and  remorse  so  sure  to  attend  tiie  close  of  such 
a  life  I  Ashamed  of  the  past,  afilicted  with  the  present,  they  weary  themselves 
in  bewailing  that  folly  which  lavished  on  youth  all  the  joys  of  life,  and  left 
nothing  to  old  age  but  pain  and  imbecility !' 

'As  for  me,  my  dwelling  is  alone  with  the  gods  and  good  men ;  and,  without 
me,  nothing  great,  nothing  excellent,  can  be  performed,  whether  on  earth  or  in 
the  heavens;  so  that  my  praise,  ay  esteem,  is  with  all  who  know  me  I  I 
make  the  labor  of  the  artist  pleasant,  and  bring  to  the*  father  of  his  family  se- 
curity and  joy ;  while  the  slave,  as  his  lord,  is  alike  my  care.  In  peace  I  di- 
rect to  tlie  most  useful  councils,  in  war  approve  myself  a  faithful  aJly ;  and  I 
only  can  tie  the  bond  of  indissoluble  friendship.  Nor  do  my  votaries  even  fail 
to  find  pleasure  in  their  repasts,  though  small  cost  is  wanted  to  furnish  out  their 
table :  for  hunger,  not  art,  prepares  it  for  them ;  while  their  sleep,  which  fol- 
lows the  labor  of  the  day,  is  far  more  sweet  than  whatever  expense  can  pro- 
cure for  idleness :  yet,  sweet  as  it  is,  they  quit  it  unreluctant  when  called  by 
tlieir  duty,  whether  to  the  gods  or  men.  The  young  enjoy  the  applause  of  the 
aged,  the  aged  are  reverenced  and  respected  by  the  young.  Equally  delighted 
with  reflecting  on  the  past,  or  contemplating  the  present,  their  attachment  to 
me  renders  them  favored  of  the  gods,  dear  to  their  friends,  and  honored  by 
their  country.  And  when  the  fatal  hour  is  arrived,  tliey  sink  not,  like  others, 
into  an  inglorious  oblivion,  but,  immortalized  by  fame,  flourish  for  ever  in  tho 
grateful  remembrance  of  admiring  posterity !  Thus,  O  Hercules !  U)0U  great 
descendant  of  a  glorious  race  of  heroes  I  thus  mayest  thou  attain  that  supremo 
felicity  wherewith  I  have  been  empowered  to  reward  all  those  who  willingly 
yield  themselves  up  to  my  durection.* — Fieldixo^s  Version. 
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SOBERT  SOUTHET — k  FIKSSIDE  LESSON  OS  CONDUCT  AND  WISDOM. 

[The  readers  of  that  most  remarkable  production  of  Robert 
Southej — **  The  Doctor,  <fec." — will  recall  in  the  following  conver- 
sation the  principal  characters  which  figure  in  the  yolaine,  so  full 
of  rare  learning,  qnaiut  humor,  and  practical  wisdom,  viz.,  Daniel, 
the  Teritable  Doctor  Daniel  Dove,  and  Dinah,  his  wife,  and  Daniel, 
their  only  son,  bom  to  them  after  fifteen  years  of  wedlock,  a 
healthy,  apt,  and  docile  child,  who  was  growing  up  under  the 
wholesome  teaching  of  outward  nature,  of  a  quiet,  pious,  industri- 
ons,  and  reading  household,  and  of  the  more  formal  bat  simple 
teaching  of  a  country  schoolmaster  by  the  name  of  William  Guy, 
and  of  a  loving  but  half-witted  uncle,  William  Dove : — 

"Father,"  said  the  hoy  Daniel  one  day,  after  listening  to  a  conveisation  upon 
this  sabjoct,  [of  AlchemyJ  "  I  should  like  to  learn  to  make  gold." 

"  And  what  wouldst  thou  do,  Daniel,  if  thou  couldst  make  it?"  was  the  reply. 

"Why,  I  would  build  a  great  house,  and  till  it  with  books,  and  have  as  much 
money  as  the  king,  and  be  as  great  a  man  as  the  squire." 

"Mayhap^  Daniel,  in  that  case  thou  wouldst  care  for  books  as  little  as  the 
squire,  and  have  as  little  time  for  them  as  the  king.  Learning  is  better  than 
house  or  land.  As  for  money,  enough  is  enough ;  no  man  can  enjoy  more ;  and 
the  less  he  can  be  contented  with,  the  wiser  and  better  he  is  likely  to  be. 
What  Daniel,  does  our  good  poet  tell  us  in  the  great  verse  book  ? 

Kature^s  with  little  pleased;  enough^s  a  feast; 
A  sober  life  but  a  small  charge  requires; 
But  man,  the  author  of  his  own  unrest, 
The  more  he  hath,  the  more  he  still  desires. 

Ko,  boy,  ihoQ  canst  never  be  as  rich  as  the  king,  nor  as  great  as  the  squire; 

bat  thou  mayst  be  a  philosopher,  and  that  is  being  as  happy  as  either." 

"A  great  deal  happier,"  said  Qny.     "The  squire  is  as  far  fh)m  being  the 

b^jpieet  man  in  the  neighborhood  as  he  is  firom  being  the  wisest  or  the  best. 

And  the  king,  God  bless  him  1  has  care  enough  upon  his  head  to  bring  on  early 

gray  hairs." 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

"But  what  does  a  philosopher  do?"  rejoined  the  boy.  "The  squire  hunts, 
and  shoots,  and  smokes,  and  drinks  punch,  and  goes  to  justice  meetings.  And 
the  king  goes  to  fight  for  us  against  the  French,  and  governs  the  parliament^ 
and  makes  laws.  But  I  can  not  tell  what  a  philosopher's  business  is.  Do  they 
do  any  thing  else  besides  making  almanacs  and  gold?" 

"Tes,"  said  William,  "they  read  the  stars." 

**  And  what  do  they  read  there  ?" 

"What  neither  thou  nor  I  can  understand,  Daniel,"  replied  the  fhther,  "how- 
ever nearly  it  may  concern  us." 

That  grave  reply  produced  a  short  pause.  It  was  broken  by  the  boy,  who 
said,  returning  to  the  subject,  "  I  have  been  thinking,  finther,  Hiat  it  is  not  a 
good  thing  to  be  a  philosopher." 

"And  what,  my  son,  has  led  thee  to  that  thought?" 

"What  I  have  read  at  the  end  of  the  dictiooary,  fieitber.  There  was  one  phi« 
keopber  that  was  pounded  in  a  mortar." 
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"That)  Daniel,'*  aaid  the  &tber,  "could  neither  have  been  the  phHoBopher'B 
&ult  nor  his  choice." 

"But  it  waa  because  he  was  a  philosopher,  my  lad,"  said  Guy,  "that  he  bore 
it  so  bravely,  and  said,  *Beat  on;  you  can  only  bruise  the  shell  of  Anaxarcliusi' 
If  he  had  not  been  a  philosopher  they  might  have  pounded  him  just  the  same, 
but  they  would  never  have  put  hira  in  the  dictionary.  Epictetus  in  like  man- 
ner bore  the  torments  which  his  wicked  roaster  inflicted  upon  him  without  a 
groan,  only  saying,  '  Take  care,  or  you  will  break  my  leg ;'  and  when  the  leg 
was  broken,  he  looked  the  wretch  in  the  face,  and  said,  *I  told  you  you  would 
break  it'" 

"But,"  said  the  youngster,  "there  was  one  philosopher  who  chose  to  live  in 
a  tub;  and  another,  who,  that  he  might  never  again  see  any  thing  to  withdraw 
his  mind  from  meditation,  put  out  his  eyes  by  looking  upon  a  briglit  brass  basin, 
such  as  I  cured  my  warts  in." 

*'IIe  might  have  been  a  wise  man,"  said  William  Dove,  "but  not  wondrous 
wise ;  for  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  used  the  basin  to  put  his  eyes  out 
He  would  have  jumped  into  a  quickset  hedge,  and  scratched  them  out,  like  the 
man  of  our  town;  because,  when  he  saw  his  eyes  were  out,  he  might  then  have 
jumped  into  another  hedge  and  scratched  them  in  again.  The  man  of  our  town 
was  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  two." 

"  And  there  was  one,"  continued  the  boy,  "  who  had  better  have  blinded 
himself  at  once,  for  he  did  nothing  else  but  cry  at  every  thing  he  saw.  "Was 
not  this  being  very  foolisli  ?" 

"I  am  sure,"  says  William,  "it  was  not  being  merry  and  wise." 

*' There  was  another  who  said  that  hunger  was  his  daily  food." 

"Ho  must  have  kept  such  a  table  as  Duke  Humphrey,"  quoth  WHliam;  "I 
should  not  have  liked  to  dine  with  him." 

"Then  there  was  Grates,"  said  the  persevering  boy;  "  be  had  a  good  estate, 
and  sold  it,  and  threw  the  money  into  the  sea,  saying,  *  Away,  ye  paltry  cares! 
I  will  drown  you,  that  ye  may  not  drown  me.' " 

*'I  should  like  to  know,"  said  William,  "what  the  overseer  said  to  that  chap^ 
when  he  applied  to  the  parish  for  support." 

"They  sent  him  off  to  bedlam,  I  suppose,"  said  the  mother;"  "it  was  the  fit 
place  for  him,  poor  creature." 

*' And  when  Aristippus  set  out  upon  a  journey,  he  bade  his  servants  t^row 
away  all  their  money,  that  they  might  travel  the  better.  Why,  they  must  have 
begged  their  way,  and  it  can  not  be  right  to  beg  if  people  are  not  brought  to  it 
by  misfortune.  And  there  were  some  who  thought  there  was  no  God.  I  am 
sure  they  were  fools,  for  the  Bible  says  so." 

"  Well,  Daniel,"  said  Guy,  "  thou  hast  studied  the  end  of  the  dictionary  to 
some  purpose  I" 

"  And  the  Bible,  too,  Master  Guy  I"  said  Dinah,  her  countenance  brightening 
with  joy  at  her  son's  concluding  remark. 

"It's  the  best  part  of  the  book,"  said  the  boy,  replying  to  the  schoolmaster; 
"  there  are  more  entertaining  and  surprising  things  there  than  I  ever  read  in  any 
other  place,  except  in  my  father's  book  about  Pantagruel*' 

The  elder  Daniel  had  listened  to  this  dialogue  in  his  usual  quiet  way,  smiling 
sometimes  at  his  brother  William's  observations.  He  now  stroked  his  forehead* 
and  looking  mildly  but  seriously  at  the  boy,  addressed  him  thus:— 
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"Mj  son,  many  things  appear  strange  or  sillj  in  themselves  if  thej  are  pre- 
fented  to  oa  simply,  without  any  notice  when  and  where  they  were  done,  aLd 
upon  what  occasion.  The  things  which  the  old  philosophers  said  and  did, 
would  appear,  I  dare  say,  as  wise  to  us  as  they  did  to  the  people  of  their  own 
times,  if  we  knew  why  and  in  what  circumstances  they  were  done  and  said. 

Daniel,  there  are  two  sorts  of  men  in  all  ranks  and  wajrs  of  life,  the  wise  and 
the  foolish;  and  there  are  a  great  many  degrees  between  them.  That  some 
^lish  people  have  called  themselves  philosophers,  and  some  wicked  ones,  and 
some  who  were  out  of  their  wits,  is  just  as  certain  as  that  persons  of  all  them 
deecriptions  are  to  be  found  among  all  conditions  of  men. 

Philosophy,  Daniel,  is  of  two  kinds :  that  which  relates  to  conduct,  and  that 
which  relates  to  knowledge.  The  first  teaches  us  to  value  all  things  at  their 
real  worth,  to  be  contented  with  little,  modest  in  prosperity,  patient  ih  trouble, 
equal-minded  at  all  times.  It  teaches  us  our  duty  to  our  neighbor  and  ourselvei. 
It  is  that  wisdom  of  which  King  Solomon  speaks  in  our  rhyme  book.  Reach 
me  the  volume."  Then  turning  to  the-  passage  in  his  favorite  Du  Bartas,  be 
read  these  lines: — 

She's  Grod^s  own  mirror;  she's  a  light  whose  glance  , 

Springs  firom  the  lightning  of  his  countenance. 

She's  mildest  heaven's  most  sacred  influence; 

Never  decays  her  beauties'  excellence. 

Aye  like  herself;  and  she  doth  always  trace 

Not  only  the  same  path  but  the  same  pace. 

Without  her  honor,  health,  and  wealth  would  prove 

Three  poisons  to  me.    Wisdom  from  above 

Is  the  only  moderatrix,  spring  and  guide, 

Organ  and  honor,  of  all  gifts  beside. 

"Bat  let  us  look  in  the  Bible :  aye,  this  is  the  place:" — 

For  in  her  is  an  understanding  spirit,  holy,  one  only,  manifbld,  subtile,  lively, 
dear,  undeflled,  plain,  not  subject  to  hurt,  loving  the  thing  that  is  good,  quick, 
whidi  can  not  be  letted,  ready  to  do  good; 

Kind  to  man,  stead&st,  sure,  A^e  from  care,  having  all  power,  overseeing  all 
things,  and  going  through  all  understanding,  pure  and  most  subtile  spirits. 

For  wisdom  is  more  moving  than  any  motion :  she  passeth  and  goeth  through 
all  things  by  reason  of  her  pureness. 

For  she  is  the  breath  of  the  power  of  God,  and  a  pure  influence,  flowing  firom 
the  glory  of  the  Almighty ;  therefore  can  no  defiled  thing  fall  into  her. 

For  she  is  the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the 
power  of  Ood,  and  &e  image  of  his  goodness. 

And  being  but  one  she  can  do  all  things ;  and  remaining  in  herself  she  maketh 
all  things  new :  and  in  all  ages  entering  into  holy  souls  she  maketh  them  fiienda 
of  God  and  prophets. 

For  Grod  loveth  none  but  him  that  dwelleth  with  wisdom. 

For  she  is  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  above  all  the  order  of  stars:  be- 
ing compared  with  tlie  light  she  is  found  before  it. 

For  after  this  cometh  night:  but  vice  shall  not  prevail  against  wisdom. 

He  read  this  with  a  solemnity  that  gave  weight  to  every  word.  Then  closing 
the  book,  after  a  short  pause,  he  proceeded  in  a  lower  tone : — 

^  The  philosophers  of  whom  you  have  read  in  the  dictionary  possessed  this 
wisdom  only  in  part^  because  they  were  heathens,  and  therefore  could  see  no  fhr- 
ther  than  the  light  of  mere  reason  could  show  the  way.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  they  had  not  that  to  begin  with.  So  the  thoughts 
which  ought  to  hayemade  them  humble  produced  pride,  and  so  far  their  wisdom 
proved  but  folly.    The  humblest  Christian  who  learns  his  duty,  and  performs  it 
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as  well  as  he  can,  is  wiser  than  tfaej.  He  does  nothing  to  be  seen  of  men ;  altf 
that  was  their  motive  for  most  of  their  actions 

Now  for  the  philosophy  which  relates  to  knowiedga  Knowledge  is  a  brave 
tiling.  I  am  a  plain,  ignorant^  untaught  man,  and  know  my  ignorance.  But  it 
is  a  brave  thing  when  we  look  around  us  in  this  wonderful  world  to  understand 
something  of  what  we  see;  to  know  something  of  the  earth  on  which  we  move, 
the  air  which  we  breathe,  and  the  elements  whereof  we  are  made ;  to  compre- 
hend the  motions  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  measure  the  distances  between 
them,  and  compute  times  and  seasons ;  to  obaenre  the  laws  whiclt  sustain  the 
universe  by  keeping  aU  things  in  their  eouraes;  to  seaidi  into  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  and  discover  the  hidden  virtue  of  plants  and  stones^  and  read  the  signs 
and  tokens  which  are  shown  us,  and  make  out  the  meaning  of  hidden  things 
and  a^ply  all  this  to  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  Daniel,  make  the  diderence  between  man  and  man, 
and  that  between  man  and  beast  is  hardly  greater. 

These  things  do  not  always  go  together.  There  may  be  wisdom  without 
knowledge,  and  there  may  be  knowledge  without  wisdom.  A  man  without 
knowledge,  if  he  walk  humbly  with  his  God,  and  live  in  charity  with  his  neigh- 
bors, may  be  wise  unto  salvation.  A  man  without  wisdom  may  not  find  his 
knowledge  avail  him  quite  so  welL  But  it  is  he  who  possesses  both  that  is  the 
true  philosopher.  The  more  he  knows,  the  more  he  is  desirous  of  knowing;  and 
yet  the  further  be  advances  in  knowledge  the  better  he  understands  how  little 
he  can  attain,  and  the  more  deeply  be  feels  that  God  alone  can  satisfy  the  infinite 
desires  of  an  Immortal  souL    To  understand  this  is  the  perfection  of  philosophy." 

Then  opening  the  Bible  which  lay  before  him,  he  read  these  verses^ 

My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  words, — 

So  that  thou  incline  thine  ear  unto  wisdom,  and  apply  thine  heart  to  under- 
standing; 

Yea,  it  thou  criest  after  knowledge,  and  liftest  up  thy  voice  lor  understanding ; 

If  thou  seekest  after  her  as  silver,  and  sean^est  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures; 

Then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of 
God. 

For  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom :  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding. 

He  layeUi  up  sound  wisdom  for  the  righteous:  he  is  a  buckler  to  them  that 
walk  uprightly. 

He  keepeth  the  paths  of  judgment,  and  preserveth  the  way  of  his  saints. 

Then  shalt  thou  tmderstand  righteousness^  and  judgment,  and  equity ;  yea, 
every  good  path. 

When  wisdom  entereth  into  thine  hearty  and  knowledge  is  pleasant  unto  thy 
soul; 

Discretion  shall  preserve  thee,  understanding  shall  keep  thee^ 

To  deliver  thee  from  the  way  of  eviL 

"Daniel,  my  son,*'  after  a  pause  he  pursued,  "thou  art  a  diligent  and  good 
lad.  God  hath  given  thee  a  tender  and  dutiftd  heart;  keep  it  ao^  and  it  will  be 
a  wise  one,  for  thou  hast  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  I  wish  thee  to  pursue 
knowledge,  because  in  pursuing  it,  happiness  will  be  found  by  the  way.  If  I 
have  said  any  thing  now  which  is  above  thy  years,  it  will  come  to  mind  in  after 
time,  when  I  am  gone,  perhaps,  but  when  thou  mayst  profit  by  it.  God  bless 
thee,  my  child  r 

He  stretched  out  his  right  hand  at  these  words,  and  laid  it  gently  upon  the 
boy's  head.  What  he  said  was  not  forgotten,  and  throughout  life  the  son  never 
thought  of  that  bleesiog  without  feeling  that  it  had  taken  effect 
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BACOM*0  SMAY   L.       OF  BTfJOIBS. 

SruDiBS  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.     Their  chief 
use  for  delight  is'in  privateness,'  and  retiring ;  for  ornament,  is  in  dis- 
course; and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition  of  business; 
for,  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  particulars,  one  by 
one;  bat  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshaling  of  affairs, 
come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.     To  spend  too  much  time  in 
studies,  is  sloth ;  to  use  thom  too  much  for  ornament,  is  affectation ;  to 
make*  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humor  of  a  scholar ;  they 
perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experience — for  natural  abilities  are 
like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study ;  and  studies  themselves 
do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by 
experience.     Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and 
wise  mm  use  them,  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use ;  but  that  is  a  wis- 
dom without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  observation.    Read  not  to 
contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find 
talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.    Some  books  are  to  be 
tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ; 
that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but 
not  curiously  ;*  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and 
attention.    Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made 
of  them  by  others ;  but  that  would^  be  only  in  the  less  important  argu- 
ments, and  the  meaner  sort  of  books;  else  distilled  books  are,  like  com- 
mon distilled  waters,  flashy  things,    Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  confer- 
ence a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  extkct  man ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man 
write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had 
need  have  a  present  wit;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much 
cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that*  he  doth  not    Histories  make  men  wise ; 
poets,  witty ;  the  mathematics,  subtle ;  natural  philosophy,  deep ;  moral, 
grave ;  logio  and  rhetoric,  able  to  contend :  *  Abeunt  studia  in  mores  ^' — 
nay,  there  is  no  stond^  or  impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may  be  wrought* 

IFriTsteneM.    Priwuff,  2Mtke.    (7toe. 

3  Corloosij.  Attentivdjf.  **  hi  llrct  I  thought  there  htd  been  no  light  reHected  from  the 
vtter .  but  dbaexring  it  more  ewrwitM^,  I  saw  within  it  seTeml  epots  which  tppeared  darker 
llao  the  reiL"~9lr  iiooe  Nawton. 

4WoakL    Skmdd.  6  That.    IVhaL 

6**MuiienwttlafltteiieodbjflUKlieii'*  7  Stood.    Hin^roneM. 

8  Wrought.    Worked.    **  Who,  throagh  faith,  trrou^Ar  rlghteoumesa.*'— ffeft.  zi  33. 

**  How  great  is  Thy  goodnees,  whfeh  TItou  hast  wrought  for  them  that  trust  la  Thee  I'*-* 
Paatei  XJUL  ISL 
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out  hj  fit  ctudieB,  like  u  diseftsea  of  the  bodj  maj  lure  approprifcte  ex- 
ercises— bowling  is  good  for  the  stone  uid  reins,'  shooting  for  the  lungs 
•nd  breast,  gentle  walking  for  the  stomach,  riding  for  the  head,  and  the 
like',  so,  if  a  man's  wits  be  wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics, 
for  in  demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be  called  away  nerer  so  little,  be  must 
begin  again ;  if  hb  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or  find  differences,'  let 
him  study  the  schoolmen,  for  they  are  'cymini  sectores  ;'*  if  he  be  not 
apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  upon  one  thing  to  prove  and  illus- 
trate another,  let  him  study  the  lawyers'  cases — so  every  defect  of  the 
miitd  may  have  a  special  roceipt 


Pao. 

Cormu. 

tlbiin  ;  autio  fere  earn  alullie  " 

" In  Ttadii>g,tet  held  canwTK  with 

"What  art   hta  tver  taught  lu  th4 

the  iBit.  ;  in  the  lm$i«t$$  e/  J./',  g"- 

tuitahUuMtofaAarlJ" 

trolly  wUhlhi/oolith." 

Ml  nallin." 

»ont,  qoaroin  !□  k  nulloa  st  mim,  «i 

ingenia  Bconnt,  el  ordinent." 

fut  to  a«  i^pr,3«T  ,.,,,  for  fear  of  iU 

"We  ihoutd  net  coniuler  tvtn  that* 

Uing  idU." 

tcitncti  which  hac€  no  actual  praclicai 

iateUtcl." 

"Crafty  mm  conlimii  ttudiu." 
This  oontetnpl,  whether  oT  araflj  men  or  DarTDw-minded  men,  oftea  fiodi  il 
eiprewcm  in  the  word  "  imattering ; "    and  the  oonplet   ji  beoone  almgN  i 
proverb — 


But  the  poet's  remedjea  for  the  dangen  of  a  little  learning  are  both  of  them  im- 
poMJble.  None  caD'*drink  deep"  enough  lo  be,  in  tiutb,  anything  more  than 
very  BDper6oiil ;  and  every  bnman  being,  that  ii  not  a  downright  idiot,  moBt 
tatti. 

It  is  plainly  Irapoarible  that  any  man  ahonld  acqaire  a  knowledge  of  all  that  i* 
to  be  known,  on  oU  mbjeoti.  Bat  n  it  then  meant  that,  on  each  particular  aob- 
jeot  on  wbioh  be  doe*  learn  anything  at  all,  he  ihoiild  be  perfectly  well  iofbrraedl 
fairly  be  ad^ed,  what  ia  the  "  wellt" — bow  maoh  knowledge  is  to  be 
I  "  or  "  mneh  t"  For,  in  many  departments,  the  very  ntmoat  that 
jqnired  by  the  greatest  profieienM,  a  oenlnry  and  a  hair  back,  falis 
It  ia  familiar  to  many  a  board  ing-achool  miM  now.  And  [t  is  likely 
terily,  a  oentai^'andahalrhenee,  will  in  many  things  be  jast  aamneh 

Mfuyf ;  itiitini  farit.    ■■  Wbom  I  tiall  an  Wi  DjacU^  ltioa(ti  bt  nte  to 
hin  mc"— JM  lU,  2?, 

a.    DUHtielltiit. 

ofcunuDln."    V<d.  ^.  £.  I.  vU  T. 
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ill  advance  of  va.  And  in  moat  sobjeota,  the  ntmoat  knowledge  that  anj  man  can 
attain  to,  ia  bat  "  a  little  learning ''  in  compariaon  of  what  he  remaina  ignorant  of. 
The  Tiew  resemblea  that  of  an  American  forest,  in  which,  the  more  trees  a  man 
oata  down,  the  greater  is  the  expanse  of  wood  he  sees  around  him. 

Bat  supposing  yoa  define  the  **  much  "  and  the  ^*  little  "  with  reference  to  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge  in  the  present  age  and  country,  would  any  one  se- 
riously advise  that  those  who  are  not  proficients  in  astronomy  should  remain  igno- 
rant whether  the  earth  moves  or  the  sun  7 — ^that  unless  you  are  complete  master 
of  agricolture,  as  far  as  it  is  at  present  understood,  there  is  no  good  in  your  know- 
ing wheat  from  barley  7 — that  unless  yon  are  such  a  Grecian  as  Poraon,  you  had 
better  not  learn  to  construe  the  Greek  Testament  7 

The  other  recommendation^  of  the  poet,  **  taste  not " — that  ia  to  say,  have  no 
learning — is  equally  impossible.  The  truth  is,  every  body  has,  and  every  body 
ought  to  have,  a  alight  and  superficial  knowledge— a  **  smattering,"  if  you  will-^ 
of  more  subjects  than  it  ia  possible  for  the  most  diligent  student  to  acquire  thor- 
oughly. It  ia  very  possible,  and  also  very  useful,  to  have  that  slight  smattering 
of  chemistry  which  will  enable  one  to  distinguiah  from  the  salts  used  in  medicine, 
the  oxalic  acid,  with  which,  through  mistake,  several  persons  have  been  poisoned. 
Again,  without  being  an  eminent  botanist,  a  person  may  know — what  it  ia  moat 
important  to  know — the  differenoe  between  cherriea  and  the  berriea  of  the  deadly 
nightahade ;  the  want  of  which  knowledge  has  cost  many  Uvea. 

Again,  there  ia  no  one,  even  of  those  who  are  not  profound  politicians,  who  ia 
not  aware  that  we  have  Rulera ;  and  ia  it  not  proper  that  he  should  understand 
that  government  ia  neoeasary  to  preserve  our  lives  and  property  7  Is  he  likely  to 
be  a  worse  subject  for  knowing  that  7  That  depends  very  much  on  the  kind  of 
government  yon  wish  to  establish.  If  you  wish  to  establish  an  unjust  and  dea- 
potie  government — or,  if  you  wish  to  set  up  a  lalse  religion — ^then  it  would  be 
advisable  to  avoid  the  danger  of  enlightening  the  people.  But  if  you  wish  to 
maintain  a  good  government,  the  more  the  people  nnderatand  the  advantages  of 
anch  a  government,  the  more  they  will  reapect  it ;  and  the  more  they  know  of 
true  religion,  the  more  they  will  value  it. 

There  ia  nothing  more  general  among  uneducated  people  than  a  disposition  to 
Bocialiam,  and  yet  nothing  more  injuriona  to  their  own  welfiire.  An  equalization 
of  wages  would  be  most  injurious  to  themaelvea,  for  it  would,  at  onoe,  destroy 
an  emulation.  AH  motivee  for  the  acquisition  of  skill,  and  for  auperior  industry, 
would  be  removed.  Kow,  it  is  but  a  little  knowledge  of  political  economy  that  ia 
needed  for  the  removal  of  thia  error ;  but  that  little  ia  highly  uaeftal. 

Again,  every  one  knowa,  no  matter  how  ignorant  of  medicine,  that  there  la 
such  a  thing  aa  diseaae.  But  aa  an  inatance  of  the  impossibOity  of  the  "  taate 
not "  recommendation  of  the  poet,  a  fact  may  be  mentioned,  which  perhaps  ia 
known  to  moat.  When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Poland,  the  peaaantry  of  that 
country  took  it  into  their  heada  that  the  nobles  were  polaoning  them  in  order  to 
clear  the  ooontry  of  them ;  they  believed  the  rich  to  be  the  authors  of  that  terri- 
ble disease ;  and  the  consequence  waa  that  the  peasantry  rose  in  masses,  broke 
into  the  houaee  of  the  nobility,  and  finding  some  chloride  of  lime,  which  had  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting,  they  took  it  for  the  poison  which  had  cauaed 
the  disease ;  and  they  murdered  them.  Kow,  that  waa  the  aort  of  "  little  learn- 
ing "  which  waa  very  dangerous. 

Again  we  can  not  prevent  people  from  believing  that  there  ia  some  auperhuman 
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Being  who  baa  regard  to  human  affiiini.  Some  olowna  in  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
who  had  been  kept  aa  muoh  aa  poaaible  on  the  "  taste  not "  system, — ^left  in  a 
atato  of  groas  ignorance, — ^yet  believed  that  the  Deity  did  impart  special  powers 
to  certain  men ;  and  that  belief,  oonpled  with  excessive  stupidity,  led  them  to  take 
an  insane  fanatic  for  a  prophet  In  this  case,  this  *^  little  learning "  actually 
caused  an  inaurrection  in  his  favor,  in  order  to  make  him  king,  priest  and  prophet 
of  the  British  empire ;  and  many  lives  were  sacrificed  before  this  insane  insurrec- 
tion was  put  down.  If  a  "  little  learning  "  is  a  **  dangerous  thing,"  you  will  have 
to  keep  people  in  a  perfect  state  of  idiotcy  in  order  to  avoid  that  danger.  1 
would,  thereforci  say  that  both  the  recommendations  of  the  poet  are  impracti- 
cable. 

The  question  arises,  what  are  we  to  do  7  Simply  to  impress  upon  ourselves 
and  upon  all  people  the  importance  of  laboring  in  that  much  neglected  branch 
of  human  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  our  own  ignorance  j — and  of  remember- 
ing that  it  is  by  a  confession  of  real  ignorance  that  real  knowledge  must  be  gained. 
But  even  when  that  further  knowledge  is  not  attained,  still  even  the  knowledge 
of  the  ignorance  is  a  great  thing  in  itself;  so  great,  it  seems,  as  to  constitute 
Socrates  the  wisest  of  his  time. 

Some  of  the  chief  sources  of  unknown  ignorance  may  be  worth  noticing  here. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  our  not  being  aware :  1.  How  inadequate  a  mediom  lan- 
guage is  for  conveying  thought  2.  How  inadequate  our  very  minds  are  for  the 
comprehension  of  many  things.  3.  How  little  we  need  understand  a  word  which 
may  yet  be  familiar  to  us,  and  which  we  may  use  in  reasoning.  This  piece  of  ig- 
norance is  closely  connected  with  the  two  foregoing.  (Hence,  frequently,  men 
will  accept  as  an  explanation  of  a  phenomenon,  a  mere  statement  of  the  difficulty 
in  other  words.)  4.  How  utterly  ignorant  we  are  of  efficient  canses ;  and  how 
the  philosopher  who  refers  to  the  law  of  gravitation  the  falling  of  a  stone  to  the 
earth,  no  further  explains  the  phenomenon  than  the '  peasant,  who  would  say  it  is 
the  nature  of  it  The  philosopher  knows  that  the  stone  obeys  the  tame  law  to 
which  all  other  bodies  are  subject,  and  to  which,  for  convenience,  he  gives  the 
name  of  gravitation.  His  knowledge  is  only  more  general  than  the  peasant's ; 
which,  however,  is  a  vast  advantage.  5.  How  many  words  there  are  that  express, 
not  the  nature  of  the  thing  they  are  applied  to,  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
affect  us;  and  which,  therefore,  give  about  as  correct  a  notion  of  those  things, as 
the  word  '^  crooked  *'  would,  if  applied  to  a  stick  half  immersed  in  water.  (Such 
is  the  word  Chance^  with  all  ita  family.)  6.  How  many  caoses  may,  and  usually 
do,  conduce  to  the  same  effect.  7.  How  liable  the  faculties,  even  of  the  ablest, 
are  to  occasional  fiiilure  \  so  that  they  shall  overlook  mistakes  (and  those  often  the 
most  at  variance  with  their  own  established  notions)  which,  when  once  exposed^ 
aeem  quite  grow  even  to  inferior  men.  8.  How  much  all  are  biassed,  in  all  their 
moral  reasonings,  by  self-love,  or  perhaps,  rather,  partially  to  human  nature^  and 
other  passions.  9.  Dugald  Stewart  would  add  very  justly,  How  little  we  know 
of  matter;  no  more  indeed  than  of  mind;  though  all  are  prone  to  attempt  ex- 
plaining the  i)henomena  of  mind  by  thoae  of  matter :  for,  what  is  familiar  men 
generally  oonsider  aa  well  known^  though  the  fact  is  oftener  otherwise. 

The  errors  arising  fh>m  uiese  causes,  and  from  not  calculating  on  them, — that 
is,  in  short,  fh>m  ignorance  of  our  own  ignorance,  have  probably  impeded  philos- 
ophy more  than  all  other  obstacles  put  together. 

Certain  it  is,  that  only  by  this  ignorance  of  our  ignorance  can  "  a  little  learning  " 
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become '*  a  ^angerooi  tidng.''  Thedangeraof  knowledge  are  not  to  be  oompared 
wiCh  the  dangeim  of  ignorance.  A  man  is  more  likely  to  mies  hie  way  in  darkuem 
than  in  twUighi  :  in  twilight  than  in  foil  son.  And  those  oontemners  of  stodiee 
who  say  (with  Bdaaderille,  in  his  Treatise  again$t  Charit^ehooU)  *'  If  a  horse 
knew  as  mooh  as  a  man,  I  should  not  like  to  be  his  rider,"  ought  to  add,  '*  If  a 
man  knew  as  little  as  a  horse,  I  should  not  like  to  trust  him  to  ride.''  It  is  indeed 
possible  to  educate  the  children  of  the  poor  so  as  to  disqualify  them  for  an  humble 
and  laborioas  station  in  life ;  but  this  mistake  doee  not  so  much  ooosist  in  the 
cmsmiit  of  the  knowledge  imparted,  as  in  the  kind  and  the  manner  of  eduoa* 
tiBii.  HabitB  eariy  engrafted  on  children,  of  regular  attention,— of  steady  appli- 
cation ta  what  they  are  about, — of  prompt  obedienoe  to  the  directions  they  re- 
ceive,— of  cleartJariSj  older,  and  decent  and  modest  behaTior,  can  not  but  be  of 
adrantage  to  them  in  after  life,  whatever  their  station  may  be.  And  certainly, 
their  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  precepts  and  example  of  Him  who,  when  all 
Btations  of  life  were  at  his  command,  chose  to  be  the  reputed  son  of  a  poor  me- 
chanic, and  to  live  with  peasants  and  6Bhermen ;  or,  again,  of  his  apostle  Paul, 
whose  own  hands  '*  ministered  to  his  necessities,''  and  to  those  of  his  compan- 
ions : — such  studies,  I  say,  can  surely  never  tend  to  unfit  any  one  for  a  life  of 
humble  and  contented  industry. 

What,  then,  is  the  "  smattering  " — ^the  imperfect  and  superficial  knowledge — 
that  really  does  deserve  contempt  ?  A  slight  and  superficial  knowledge  is  justly 
condemned,  when  it  is  put  in  the  place  of  more  full  and  eiaot  knowledge.  Such 
an  aoquaintanoe  with  diemiatry  and  anatomy,  e.  g.  as  would  be  creditable,  and 
not  useless,  to  a  lawyer,  would  be  contemptible  for  a  physician ;  and  such  an 
aoquaintanoe  with  law  as  would  be  desirable  for  him,  would  be  a  most  discredita- 
ble smattering  for  a  lawyer. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  smattering  is  applied  to  two  different  kinds 
of  scanty  knowledge — the  rudimentary  and  the  euperjicial ;  though  it  seems  the 
more  strictly  to  belong  to  the  latter.  Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  no  ooe  can  learn 
aD  tilings  perfectly,  it  seems  best  for  a  man  to  make  some  pursuit  his  main  object, 
aoeording  to,  first,  his  oaUing  ;  secondly,  his  natural  bent ;  or  thirdly,  his  oppor- 
tumUiee  :  then,  let  him  get  a  slight  knowledge  of  what  else  is  worth  it,  regulated 
m  hia  choice  by  the  same  three  circumstances ;  which  should  also  determine,  in 
great  measure,  where  an  dementery  and  wliere  a  superficial  knowledge  is  desir- 
able. 8ueh  as  are  of  the  most  dignified  and  philosophical  nature  are  most  proper 
for  dementary  study  ;  and  such  as  we  are  the  most  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
praotioe  for  ourselves,  the  roost  proper  for  superficial ;  e.  g*.,  it  would  be  to  most 
men  of  no  praotioal  use,  and,  consequently,  not  worth  while,  to  learn  by  heart' 
the  meaning  of  some  of  the  Chinese  characters ;  hot  it  might  be  very  well  worth 
while  to  study  the  principles  on  which  that  most  lingular  language  is  constructed ; 
centra,  there  is  nothing  very  curious  or  interesting  in  the  structure  of  the  Portu- 
guese language;  but  if  one  were  going  to  travel  in  Portugal,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  pick  up  aome  words  and  phrases.  If  both  circumstances  conspire,  then, 
both  kinds  of  information  are  to  be  sought  for ;  and  such  things  should  be  learned 
a  little  at  beih  ende;  that  is,  to  understand  the  elementary  and  fundamental  prin^ 
eiplee,  and  abo  to  know  some  of  the  most  remarkable  reeulte — a  little  of  the 
mdimenta,  and  a  little  of  what  is  most  called  for  in  practice.  B.  ^.,  a  man  who 
has  not  made  any  of  the  physical  or  mathematica]  sciences  his  ftivorite  pursuit, 
Oi^t  jet  to  know  the  principles  of  geometrical  reasoning,  and  the  elements  of 
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meehanioi ;  and  alto  to  knovr,  by  rote,  soniediiiig  of  the  magnitnie,  distanoet, 
aod  motiouB  of  tbe  heavenly  bodiea,  thoogfa  witfaoot  having  gone  orer  the  int^- 
mediate  ooane  of  adentifio  demonstiatioa. 

Grammar,  logic,  rhetmric,  and  metaphyaici,  [or  the  philoaopby  of  mind,]  are 
manifestly  stodiea  of  an  tUwiemiary  nature,  being  oonoamed  aboot  the  inatm- 
ments  which  we  employ  in  efieoting  oor  purpoaea ;  and  ethics,  which  ia,  in  h/d, 
a  branch  of  metaphyaici,  may  be  catted  the  elements  of  oondnd.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  fiir  ftom  ahowy.  Blements  do  not  much  come  into  sight ;  they  are  like 
,  that  part  of  a  bridge  which  is  onder  water,  and  b  therefore  least  admired,  thoogh 
it  is  not  the  work  of  least  art  and  difliealty.  On  this  ground  it  b  suitable  to 
females,  aa  least  leading  to  that  pedantry  which  learned  ladies  mart  ever  be  pe- 
culiarly liable  to,  as  weU  as  least  exciting  that  jealousy  to  which  they  must  erer 
be  eiposed,  while  learning  in  them  continues  to  be  a  dUHueimn.  A  woman 
might,  in  thia  way,  be  very  learned  without  any  one's  6nding  it  out. 

^^Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute^  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted^  nor 
to  find  talk  and  discourse^  but  to  weigh  and  coneider.    Some  books  are  to  be 
•  tastedy  others  to  be  owalUnoedy  and  eonu  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested." 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Bacon  had  added  some  hints  as  to  the  mode  of 
study :  AO10  books  are  to  be  chewed,  and  swallowed,  and  digested.  For,  besides 
inattentive  readers,  who  measure  their  proficiency  by  the  pages  they  have  gone 
over,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  not  uncommon,  to  read  most  laboriously,  even  so  as 
to  get  by  heart  the  words  of  a  book,  without  really  studying  it  at  all ;  that  is, 
without  employing  the  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

In  particular,  there  is,  in  reference  to  Scripture,^  "  a  habit  cherished  by  some 
persons,  of  reading — assiduously,  indeed — but  without  any  attentive  reflection  and 
studious  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  real  sense  of  what  they  read— concluding  that 
whatever  impression  is  found  to  be  left  on  tbe  mind  after  a  bare  perusal  of  the 
words,  must  be  what  the  sacred  writers  designed.  They  nse,  in  short,  little  or 
none  of  that  oare  whioh  is  employed  on  any  other  subject  in  which  we  are  much 
interested,  to  read  through  each  treatise  consecutively  as  a  whole, — to  compare 
one  paange  with  others  that  may  throw  light  on  it,  and  to  consider  what  was  tbe 
general  drift  of  the  author,  and  what  were  the  occasions,  and  the  persons  he  had 
in  view. 

« In  fact,  the  real  students  of  Scripture,  properly  so  called,  are,  I  fear,  fewer 
than  is  commonly  sopposed.  The  theolpgical  student  is  often  a  atudent  chiefly  of 
some  human  system  of  divinity,  fortified  by  references  to  Scripture,  introduced 
•from  time  to  time  as  there  b  ooosaion.  He  proceeds— often  unconsciously — ^by 
setting  himself  to  ascertain,  not  what  b  the  information  or  instruction  to  be  de- 
rived firom  a  certain  narrative  or  disoonrse  of  one  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  what 
aid  can  be  derived  from  them  towards  establishing  or  refuting  thb  ot  that  point 
of  dogmatic  theology.  Soch  a  mode  of  study  surely  ought  at  least  not  to  be 
exclusively  pursued.  At  any  rate,  it  can  not  properly  be  called  a  study  of 
Scripture, 

**  There  is,  in  fiust,  a  danger  of  its  proving  a  great  hindranes  to  the  profitable 
study  of  Scripture ;  for  so  strong  an  aasocUtion  b  apt  to  be  established  in  the 
mind  between  certain  expressions,  and  the  technical  sense  to  which  they  have 
been  confined  in  some  theological  system,  that  when  the  student  meets  with  them 


1  See  Bseaye  on  the  Diffiadtiea  of  St.  PaaWs  EpigUee,   Easy  X.  psfe  US3Z. 
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ill  Soriptnre,  he  at  onoe  ludentaDdi  them  in  that  ■enae,  in  paanges  where  per- 
haps an  wihiawcid  examiDation  of  the  ocmtext  would  plainly  show  that  snoU  was 
not  the  author's  meaning.  And  such  a  student  one  may  often  find  expressing  the 
most  unfeigned  wonder  at  the  blindness  of  those  who  can  not  find  in  Soriptore 
su^  and  snob  dootrincs,  which  appear  to  him  to  be  as  clearly  set  forth  there  as 
words  ean  express ;  which  perhaps  they  are,  on  the  (often  gratuitous)  guppontion 
that  those  words  are  ererywhere  to  he  underrtood  exactly  in  the  sense  which  he 
has  prerioasly  derived  from  some  human  system,--*  system  through  which,  as 
throng  a  discolored  medium,  he  views  Serlpture.  But  this  is  not  to  take  Scrip* 
ture  for  one's  guide,  but  rather  to  make  one's  self  a  guidt  to  Scripture. 

**  Othen,  again,  there  are,  who  are  habitual  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  perhaps 
of  little  else,  but  who  yet  can  not  properly  be  said  to  wiudy  anything  at  all  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  beoanse,  as  was  observed  just  above,  they  do  not  even  attempt 
to  exercise  their  mind  on  the  subject,  but  trust  to  be  sufficiently  enlightened  and 
guided  by  the  mere  act  of  perusal,  while  their  minds  remain  in  a  passive  state. 
And  some,  I  believe,  proceed  thus  on  principle,  considering  that  they  are  the  bet- 
ter recipients  of  revealed  tmth  the  less  they  exercise  their  own  reason. 

'*  But  this  is  to  proceed  on  a  totally  mistaken  view  of  the  real  province  of  rea- 
son. It  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  error  to  attempt  mbstiiuting  for  revelation 
conjectures  framed  in  our  own  mind,  or  to  speculate  on  matters  concern iog  which 
we  have  an  imperfect  knowledge  imparted  to  us  by  revelation,  and  could  have 
had,  without  it,  none  at  all.  But  this  would  be,  not  to  use,  but  to  abuse,  our 
rational  faculties.  By  the  use  of  our  senses,  which  are  as  much  the  gift  of  the 
Creator  as  anything  else  we  enjoy, — and  by  employing  our  reason  on  the  objects 
around  us,  we  can  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  valuable  knowledge.  And  beyond 
this,  there  are  certain  other  points  of  knowledge  unattainable  by  these  faculties, 
and  which  God  has  thought  fit  to  impart  to  us  by  his  inspired  messengers.  But 
hotk  the  volumes — that  of  Nature  and  that  of  Revelation — which  He  has  thought 
good  to  hiy  before  us,  are  to  be  carefully  studied.  On  both  of  them  we  most  dil- 
igently employ  the  fhcuhies  with  which  He,  the  Author  of  both,  has  endued  us, 
if  we  would  derive  full  benefit  from  his  gifts. 

^  Hie  telescope,  we  know,  brings  within  the  sphere  of  our  own  vision  much 
that  would  be  undiscemible  by  the  naked  eye  *,  but  we  must  not  the  less  employ 
our  eyes  in  making  use  of  it ;  and  we  must  watch  and  calculate  the  motions,  and 
reason  on  the  appearances,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  visible  only  through 
the  telescope,  with  the  same  care  we  employ  in  respect  of  those  seen  by  the  naked 
eye. 

"  And  an  analogous  procedure  is  requisite  if  we  would  derive  the  intended 
benefit  from  the  pages  of  inspiration,  which  were  designed  not  to  save  us  the 
truuble  of  inquiring  and  reflecting,  but  to  enable  us,  on  some  points,  to  inquire 
and  reflect  to  better  purpose, — not  to  supersede  the  use  of  our  reason,  but  to  sup- 
ply its  deficiencies." 

Although,  however,  it  is  quite  right,  and  most  important,  that  the  thoughu 
should  be  exereised  on  the  subject  of  what  you  are  reading,  there  is  one  mode  of 
exercising  the  thoughts  that  is  very  hurtftal ;  which  is,  that  of  aubMtiiuiing  coa- 
jeeluret  for  attention  to  what  the  author  says.  Prtliminary  reflection  on  the 
subject  is,  as  has  been  above  said,  very  useful  in  many  cases ;  though,  by  the 
way,  it  is  unsafe  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Scripture  ;  and,  in  all  studies, 
care  abould  be  taken  to  guard  against  allowing  the  judgment  to  be  biased  by 
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notiona  hastily  and  prematurely  adopted.  And  again,  offir  yon  bsve  atadied  an 
author,  it  will  be  Tery  adyiaable  (aappoaing  it  ia  an  vninapired  and  ooneeqneDtly 
fallible  one)  to  refleot  on  what  he  aaya,  and  oonaider  whether  he  la  right,  and  how 
&r. 

Bnt  while  aetuaUy  tngtiged  in  peroaal,  attend  to  what  the  writer  aotnally  aaya, 
and  endea^oor  fairly  to  arrive  at  Asa  meaning,  6e/ere  you  proceed  to  apecolate 
upon  it  for  yomaelf. 

The  Btndy  of  a  book,  in  short,  shonld  be  eondnoted  nearly  according  to  the 
aame  rale  that  Bacon  lays  down  for  the  stndy  of  nature.  He  warns  phtlosopherB, 
earnestly  and  often,  against  sobstituting  for  what  he  calls  tiie  ^  interrogatio  nata- 
rsD,''  the  *^antioipatb  natarto ;''  that  is,  instead  of  attentive  observation  and  ex- 
periment, forming  conjeetarea  as  to  what  seems  to  ns  liktly^  or  fitting ^  according 
to  some  hypothesis  devised  by  ourselves.  In  like  manner,  in  studying  an  author, 
you  shonld  keep  apart  interpretation  and  conjecture. 

A  good  teacher  warns  a  student  of  some  book  in  a  foreign  language  that  he  ia 
learning,  not  to  gueee  what  the  author  is  likely  to  have  meant,  and  then  twist  the 
words  into  that  sense,  against  the  idiom  of  the  language ;  but  to  be  led  by  the 
words  in  the  first  instance ;  and  then,  if  a  difficulty  as  to  the  sense  remains*  to 
guess  which  of  the  poauUe  meanings  of  the  words  is  the  most  likely  to  be  the 
right. 

E.  g.  The  words  in  the  original  of  John  zviii.  15,  (  &XXor  /M^iiiirt  plainly  sig- 
niiy  "  the  other  disciple;"  and  one  of  the  commentators,  perceiving  that  this  is 
inconsistent  with  the  opinion  he  had  taken  up,  that  this  disciple  was  John  him* 
self,  (since  John  had  not  been  mentioned  before,  and  the  article,  therefore,  would 
make  it  refer  to  Judas,  who  alone  had  been  just  above  named,)  boldly  suggests 
that  the  reading  tntut  be  wrongs  (though  all  the  MSS.  agree  in  it,)  and  that  the 
article  ought  to  be  omitted,  beoanse  it  apoUt  the  eenee  ;  that  is,  the  sense  which 
agrees  with  a  conjecture  adopted  in  defiance  of  the  words  of  the  passage. 

This  one  instance  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  some,  instead 
of  interpreting  an  author,  undertake  to  re-write  what  he  has  said. 

The  like  role  holds  good  in  other  studies,  quite  as  much  as  in  that  of  a  language. 
We  should  be  ever  on  our  guard  against  the  tendency  to  read  through  colored 
•pectaeUt, 

Educational  habits  of  thought,  analogies,  antecedent  reasonings,  feellngB,  and 
wishes,  &c.,  will  be.always  leading  us  to  form  some  conjectural  hypothesis,  which 
is  not  necesBarily  hurtful,  and  may  sometimes  furnish  a  useful  hint,  but  which 
must  be  most  carefolly  watched,  lest  it  produce  an  unfair  bias,  and  lead  you  to 
strain  into  a  conformity  with  it  the  words  or  the  phenomena  before  you. 

A  man  sets  out  with  a  conjecture  as  to  what  the  Apostles  are  likely  to  have 
said,  or  otight  to  have  said,  in  conformity  with  the  the  theological  system  he  has 
learnt ;  or  what  the  Most  High  may  have  done  or  designed ;  or  what  is  or  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  "analogy  of  iaith,"  (see  Campbell  on  the  Ooopelo;)  i.  s.,  of  a 
piece  with  the  christian  system— namely,  that  which  ho  has  been  taught,  by  &1- 
lible  men,  to  regard  as  the  christian  system ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  examine 
Scripture,  as  he  would  exambe  with  leading  queeti&ne  a  witness  whom  he  had 
summoned  in  his  cause. 

*'Asth«fooltblok«th, 
80  the  beU  cbioksUi." 

Perhaps  he  ^^praye  through ''  all  the  Bible  ;  not  with  a  candid  and  teachable 
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tnind,  Mekhig  instraation,  but  nnoonsoioosly  praying  tluit  he  may  find  kimmff  in 
Hm  right.    And  he  will  •eldom  fiul. 

**  Hie  liber  eit  in  quo  qonrit  toa  dogmata  qaiaqae ; 
InTenit  et  pariter  dogmata  qulaqoe  aua." 

**  la  this  book  manj  atodeDti  seek  each  oii«  to  find 
The  doctrine  or  precept  that's  most  to  his  mind : 
And  each  of  them  finds  what  they  earnestly  seek ; 
Tor  «s  the  fool  tbInkS)  ervn  so  the  bells  speak." 

It  is  the  same  with  philosophy.  If  yon  have  a  strong  wish  to  find  phenomena 
such  M  to  oonGrm  the  conjectures  yon  ha?e  formed,  and  aHow  that  wish  to  bias 
yonr  examinaUon,  yon  are  ill-fitted  for  interrogating  nature.  Both  that,  and  the 
other  volume  of  the  records  of  what  God  does, — Revelation, — are  to  be  interro- 
gated, not  as  wiineootOf  but  as  inMtrttetoro,  Yon  mnst  let  all  your  conjectures 
hang  loooe  upon  yon ;  and  be  prepared  to  learn  from  what  is  written  in  each  of 
those  Yolnroes,  with  the  aid  of  the  conjectures  of  reason  ;  not  from  reason,  (noTi 
by  the  by,  firom  feelings  and  fancies,  and  wishes,  and  human  authority,)  with 
Scripture  for  your  aid. 

This  latter  procedure,  which  is  a  very  common  one  with  theological  students, 
may  be  called  making  an  anagram  of  Scripture, — ^taking  it  to  pieces  and  recon- 
stmcting  it  in  the  model  of  some  human  system  of  "  Institutes :  '*  building  a 
temple  of  one^s  own,  consisting  of  the  stones  of  the  true  one  pulled  down  and 
put  together  in  a  new  fiishion. 

Tet  divines  of  this  description  are  often  considered  by  others  as  well  as  by 
themselves,  pre-eminently  scriptural,  from  their  continual  employment  of  the 
very  words  of  Scripture,  and  their  readiness  in  citing  a  profusion  of  texts.  But, 
in  reality,  instead  of  using  a  human  commentary  on  Scripture,  they  use  Scripture 
itself  as  a  kind  of  commentary  on  some  human  system.  They  make  the  toarp 
human,  and  interweave  an  abundance  of  Scripture  as  a  woof;  which  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  right  procedure.  But  this  may  be  called,  truly,  in  a  certain  sense, 
"  taking  a  text  from  Scripture,"  *'  preaching  such  and  such  a  doctrine  out  of 
Scripture,"  and  "  improving  Scripture." 

Thus  it  is  that  men,  when  comparing  their  opinions  with  the  standard  of  Grod's 
Word,  Eoffer  these  opinions  to  bend  the  rule  by  which  they  are  to  be  measured. 
But  he  who  studios  the  Scriptures  should  remember  that  he  is  consulting  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  and  if  he  would  hope  for  his  aid,  through  whose  enlightening  and 
supporting  grace  alone  those  Scriptures  can  be  read  with  advantage,  he  must 
search  honestly  and  earnestly  for  the  truth. 

**Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute  ;  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted.^'* 

"VVith  respect  to  the  deference  due  to  the  opinions  (written  or  spoken)  of  intel- 

V'srent  and  well-informed  men,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  before  a  question  has 

been  fully  argued,  there  is  a  presumption  that  they  are  in  the  right;  but  after- 

wards ^  if  objections  have  been  brought  which  they  have  foiled  to  answer,  the 

presumption  is  the  other  way.    The  wiser,  and  the  more  learned,  and  the  more 

numerous,  are  those  opposed  to  you,  and  the  more  strenuous  and  persevering 

their  oppositioD,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  if  there  were  any  flaw  in  your 

argumpnt  they  would  have  refuted  you.    And  therefore  your  adhering  to  an  op- 

miie  opinion  from  tbeirs,  so  far  flrom  being  a  mark  of  arrogant  contempt,  is,  in 

ntJUVf  the  strongest  proof  of  a  high  respect  for  them.    For  example — ^The 
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of  tlM  fidc%  of  Uie  tmwhfinw  id  SenpUan  paUabed 

by  the  Irkh  Schooi  CiwiimiMiini  w,  b  Iq  be  finmd  m  tbe  nuj  ArtOe  attemirtii, 

made  bj  Biaj  able  and  lemied  men,  to  detect  cRura  B 

Tfab  nnportant  dhtmrtkin  ia  oAen  oveiloaiEed. 


*^Readmg  wtaketk  a  /nil  amb,  ctmfemet  a  rea^  bmb,  and  wriiimg  an  exacf 


Writbig  an  AnalyM,  taUe  of  Contenta,  Index,  or  Notea  Id  any  book,  ia  rery 
important  for  tbe  atndy,  properly  ao  caOed,  of  any  anfajecL  And  ao,  aloo,  ia  tbe 
pnctioe  of  prmraaly  convening  or  writing  on  tbe  mbjeet  yon  are  aboat  to 
atndy. 

I  ba?e  elaewberc  alluded  to  tbb  kind  of  practice/  and  anggeated  to  tbe  teacber 
^  to  pot  before  bia  papib,  pretioualy  to  tbeir  reading  eacb  leaK»,  aome  qnestiona 
pertaining  to  tbe  matter  of  it,  requiring  of  tbem  anawera,  oral  or  written,  tbe  best 
tbey  can  think  of  without  conanlting  tbe  book.  Next,  let  tbem  read  tbe  lesson, 
ba?ing  other  qnestiona,  aoch  aa  may  lead  to  any  needful  ezpbnationa,  put  before 
tbem  aa  they  proceed.  And  aflerwarda  let  tbem  be  examined  (iotrodociog  on- 
merooa  eiuunplea  framed  by  tbemaelvei  and  by  tbe  teacber)  aa  to  tbe  portion  they 
bare  learned,  in  order  to  judge  bow  far  tbey  remember  it. 

''Of  the  three  kindaof  qoestiona, — which  may  be  called,  1, prelnttiaery  qnea- 
tiona ;  2,  qoestiona  of  imstruetiou ;  and  3,  questions  of  examination^ — the  last 
alone  are,  by  a  conaiderable  portion  of  instructors,  commonly  employed.  And 
the  elemeotary  booka  commonly  known  aa  *  catechims,'  or  *  books  in  question  and 
answer,'  consist,  in  reality,  of  questions  of  this  description. 
•  ^  But  tbe  second  kind — what  is  properly  to  be  called  instructire  questionin£^^ 
ii  employed  by  all  who  deaerre  to  be  reckoned  good  teachers. 

^  The  first  kind — ^the  preliminary  questioning — is  employed  (ajstematically  and 
constantly)  but  by  few.  And,  at  first  sight,  it  might  be  supposed  by  those  who 
bare  not  had  experience  of  it,  that  it  would  be  likely  to  increase  the  learner's  dif- 
ficulties. But  if  any  well-qualified  instructor  will  but  carefully  and  judiciously 
try  the  experiment  (in  teaching  any  kind  of  science,)  he  will  be  surprised  to  find 
to  bow  great  a  degree  this  exercise  of  the  student^s  mind  on  the  subject  will  con- 
tribute to  his  advancement.  He  will  find  that  what  has  been  taught  in  the  mode 
above  suggested,  will  have  been  learnt  in  a  shorter  time,  will  have  been  fiir  the 
more  thoroughly  understood,  and  will  be  fixed  incomparably  the  better  in  the 
memory." 

Curiosity  is  as  much  the  parent  of  attention,  as  attention  is  of  memor}* ;  there- 
fore the  first  business  of  a  teacher — first,  not  only  in  point  of  time,  but  of  import- 
ance— should  be  to  excite,  not  merely  a  general  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  the 
study,  bat  a  particular  curiosity  on  particular  points  in  that  subject.  To  teach  one 
who  has  no  cariosity  to  learn,  is  to  sow  a  field  without  ploughing  it 

And  this  process  saves  a  student  from  being  (as  many  are)  intellectually  dam- 
aged by  having  a  very  good  memory.  For  an  unskillful  teacher  is  content  to  put 
before  his  pupils  what  they  have  to  Icam,  and  ascertaining  that  tbey  remember 
it.  And  thus  those  of  them  whose  memory  is  ready  and  attentive,  have  their 
mind  left  in  a  merely  passive  state,  and  are  like  a  person  always  carried  about  in 
a  sedan  chair,  till  he  has  almost  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  And  then  it  is  made  a 
wonder  that  a  person  who  has  been  so  well  taught,  and  who  was  so  quick  in 

I  See  Preface  to  Ekuy  l^.Mmn»  on  Rtofonmg^   V»ffi  ▼. 
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leATning  and  rememberiog,  should  not  prove  an  able  man ;  which  is  about  as 
fCMonable  as  to  expect  that  a  oapeoious  cistero,  if  filled,  should  be  converted  into 
a  perennial  fouotain.  Many  are  saved,  by  the  deficiency  of  their  memory,  ftvm 
being  spoiled  by  their  education ;  for  those  who  have  no  extraordinary  memory, 
are  driven  to  supply  its  defects  by  thinking.  If  they  do  not  remember  a  mathe 
raatical  demonstration,  they  are  driven  to  devise  one.  If  they  do  not  exactly 
retain  what  Aristotle  or  Smith  have  said,  they  are  driven  to  consider  what  they 
were  Ukely  to  have  said,  or  ought  to  have  said.  And  thus  their  faculties  are 
invigorated  by  exercise. 

Now,  this  kind  of  exercises  a  skillfhl  teacher  will  afibrd  to  all;  so  that  no  one 
■haH  be  spoiled  by  the  goodness  of  his  memory. 

A  very  common  practice  may  be  here  noticed,  which  should  be  avoided,  if  we 
would  create  a  habit  of  studying  with  profit — that  of  making  children  learn  by 
fie  what  they  do  not  underttand,  *'  It  is  done  on  this  plea — that  they  will  here- 
after learn  the  meaning  of  what  they  have  been  thus  taught,  and  will  be  able  to 
make  a  practical  use  of  it.'"  But  no  attempt  at  economy  of  time  can  be  more 
iojndicioos.  Let  any  child  whose  capacity  is  so  far  matured  as  to  enable  him  to 
comprehend  an  explanation, — e.  ^.,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, — ^have  it  then  put  be- 
fore him  for  the  first  time,  and  when  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of 
it,  set  to  learn  it  by  heart ;  and  can  any  one  doubt  that,  in  less  than  a  half  a  day's 
application,  he  would  be  able  to  repeat  it  fluently  ?  And  the  same  would  be  the 
case  with  other  forms.  AH  that  is  learned  by  rote  by  a  child  before  he  is  compe- 
tent to  attach  a  meaning  to  the  words  he  utters,  would  not,  if  all  put  together, 
amount  to  so  much  as  would  cost  him,  when  able  to  understand  it,  a  week's  labor 
to  learn  perfectly.  Whereas,  it  may  cost  the  toil,  often  the  vain  toil,  of  many 
years,  to  unlearn  the  habit  oi  formalism — of  repeating  words  by  rote  without 
attending  to  their  meaning;  a  habit  which  every  one  conversant  with  education 
knows  to  be  in  all  subjects  most  readily  acquired  by  children,  and  with  difficulty 
avoided  even  with  the  utmost  care  of  the  teacher ;  but  which  such  a  plan  must 
inevitably  tend  to  generate.  It  is  often  said,  and  very  truly,  that  it  is  important 
to  form  early  habits  of  piety ;  but  to  train  a  child  in  one  kind  of  habit,  is  not  the 
most  likely  way  of  forming  the  opposite  one ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  contrary 
to  true  piety,  than  the  Romish  superstition  (for  such  in  foot  it  is)  of  attaching  effi- 
cacy to  the  repetition  of  a  certain  form  of  words  as  a  charm,  independent  of  the 
understanding  and  of  the  heart. 

'*  It  is  also  said,  with  equal  truth,  that  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  facility 
which  children  possess  of  learning ;  but  to  infer  from  thence,  that  Providence 
designs  us  to  nuike  such  a  use  (or  rather  abuse)  of  this  gift  as  we  have  been  cen- 
suring, is  as  if  we  were  to  take  advantage  of  the  readiness  with  which  a  new-burn 
babe  swallows  whatever  is  put  into  its  mouth,  to  dose  it  with  ardent  spirits,  instead 
of  wholesome  food  and  necessary  medicine.  The  readiness  with  which  children 
learn  and  remember  words,  is  in  truth  a  most  important  advantage  if  rightly  em- 
ployed ;  viz.,  if  applied  to  the  acquiring  that  mass  of  what  may  be  called  arbitrary 
knowledge  of  insulated  iacts,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  rote,  and  which  la 
necessary  in  after  life ;  when  the  acquisition  of  it  would  both  be  more  trouble-^ 
some,  and  would  encroach  on  time  that  might  otherwise  be  better  employed. 
Chronology,  names  of  countries,  weights  and  measures,  and  indeed  all  the  worda^ 
fji  aoy  language,  are  of  this  description.    If  a  child  had  even  ten  times  the  ordi- 

I  Ltmdton  Reviite.   No.  xt.,  pases  412, 413: 
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of  omIU  eiiirlo]Fne^  fcr  ^  witho^  nnrtiag  to  a^  tint  mM 
Mental  to  hb  fbtere  tabitii  mowJ^  fal^gini,  or  mfdliwt— 1" 

One  Tcry  wwifcl  pnaeptfor  itodoato,  k  aaw  to  rwiw  Itrng^  ptMiiBg  oat  anj 
aiffioaltj;  birt  laf  the  book  a^  tlia  adljeel aaUe, aad  mvm  toitooBM  boom 
after,  or  dckI  dajc;  aftar  baving  liaad  tbe  attwtiaa  to  awnitbiag  dae.  Soma- 
timea  a  pcraon  will  weary  btaauBd  lor  aevaaal  beaaa  to  aaoM  cArti  (wbich  migbl 
bave  been  apaaad)  to  naka  o«t  aooM  dUiaallSr  f  x*^  naartdagr,  whtn  be  retarDa  to 
tbe  aabjcct,  wUl  fiad  it  qaite  eaay- 

The  like  takca  place  m  tbe  tfibat  to  laeoDaat  aoaaa  aaaig.  To«  BMy  &ligQa 
yoanelf  in  vain  tat  boora  tofetber ;  andif  yotttan  toasoMlhiBgelae  (wbieb  yon 
might  aa  welL  bave  doaa  at  OBse)  tke  ■aaM.wia^Mit  weaa,  tepk aoTOM  yon  witfa- 
oat  an  efibrt. 

There  ia  eoaatbi^  laabigiina  to  thwyia  Fefereaee  to  the  aett  of  doga.  Wbe» 
a  wounded  bird,  fcriaalaMe,bM  been  ka»  ID  tbe  tbe  ttocbet,  and  the  doga&a» 
afteraoineaeaidi,tofindi^aikilliblapQrtMnanal«ayadiawatbena€fi^and  bonto 
them  ebewliei«foranboa*f  andtkenbciaipitheBabaektotheapottotryafreabp 
and  they  wifloAen,  then,  find  their  gene  veadily:  tbon^  tf  they  had  been  hnnh 
iog  for  it  all  tbe  tiaM,  tbey  wonld  have  MM, 

It  eeeme  aa  if  tbe  deg— and  tbe  annd— havii^^  gel  into  a  kind  of  wtramg  tnok^ 
oontioaed  in  the  aame  error,  tiB  drawn  eomptetoly  away  dsewbere. 

Ahraya  tmat,  therefore,  for  the  orereeoiiag  of  a  ditienlty,  not  to  lomg  eomtiMn 
tttfd  study  after  yon  have  onee  got  bewiklered,  bat  to  iv^aalMi  trials,  at  nwrrala. 

It  may  be  here  obserred,  that  tbe  stodent  of  any  acienoe  or  avtaboidd  not  only<' 
diathictly  anderttand  aH  tbe  tedmioal  langnage,  aad  aO  ike  ndca  of  the  art,  hoi 
aho  learn  them  by  heart,  so  thai  they  may  be  remembered  aa  forailiarly  as  the. 
alphabet,  and  employed  cofiefONlIy  and  with  aeropaloaB  esaotnem.  Otherwise^ 
teeluuca]  langnage  will  prove  an  encnmbranoe  instead  of  an.  advantage,  j  net  aa  n 
Boit  of  dolhea  would  be,  if  instead  of  patting  them  on  and  wearing  them,  one 
should  carry  them  about  in  bis  hand. 

"  There  ie  no  sUmd  or  Hnpedtmeaf  in  iks  tstt,  hii  amy  he  wnugki  emt  hf  JU 

stadMa." 

It  is  a  pity  that  Bacon  did  not  more  fully  explain  the  mode  in  which  different 
kinds  of  studies  act  on  the  mind.  As  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  fiu*ulty,  pure 
mathematics  is  an  admirable  exercise,  because  it  consists  of  rMsema^  alone,  and 
does  not  encumber  the  stodent  with  any  exercise  of  judgment :  and  it  is  well, 
always  to  begin  with,  learning  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  to  defer  a  combination  of 
mental  exercises  to  a  later  period.  But  then  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
mathematics  does  not  exercise  the  judgment;  and  conaequendy,  if  too  exclu- 
sively pursued,  may  leave  the  student  very  ill  qualified  for  moral  reasonings. 

"^  The  definitions,  which  are  the  principles  of  our  reasoning,  are  very /ew,  and 
tbe  axioms  still  fewer ;  and  both  are,  for  the  moat  part,  U$id  down  and  placed 
before  the  etudent  in  the  outoet;  the  introdnetion  of  a  new  definition  or  axiom 
being  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  at  wide  intervals,  and  with  a  formal 
statement,  bendes  which,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  concerning  either.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  all  reasonings  which  regard  matters  of  fact,  we  introduce,  almost 
at  every  etep,  fresh  and  fresh  propositions  (to  a  very  great  number)  which  had  not 
been  elicited  in  the  course  of  our  reasoning,  but  are  takea  for  granted ;  viz.,  faets. 


•dA  hnw  of  BUM,  wlmA  m»  beve  the  prinoiplw  «f  our  veMoniag^  Mid  iMntfA, 
OT'ekiMStref  briioi;*  wUdiauwevtD'tIi»ttio«»iitiii«aHnaC^  tf,  at  the 
openiag  «f  m  fwmiwi,  to  esMople,  on  «liemiBtrjF>  on  igiiiiilU»u,  «■  poMoal  econ- 
ouy,  &«.,  the  aathor  ehookl  make,  aa  in  mathematics,  a  forraai  aUtaiDeiit  of  all 
the  properitiona  he  intended  to  aMnna  aa  gnnted,  thfenghont  th»  whole  work, 
hoth  he  and  his  geadera  wodd  be  aatonisbed  at  the  nnmber ;  and,  of  tiiese,  many 
wQsId  be  od^  probable,  and  there  woold  be  mnoh  roen  fer  doobt  av  to  the  de^ee 
of  probability,  aad  for  judgment  in  aaoertaimng  that  degree* 

^  Moreover,  mathematical  asioma  are  always  employed  preeiaely  m  tiW  aoffle 
tMBp^e  farms  e.  g.^  the  axiom  that  *  the  thinga  eqoalr  to  the  same  are  eqaal  to 
one  another,'  ia  cited,  whenever  there  ia  need,  in  theee  very  worda;  whereas  the 
maoums  employed  in  the  other  ehMa  of  safajeota,  admit  ot,  and  reqidfe,  oontinaal 
modifications  in  the  application  of  them.  E,  g.^  *■  the  stability  of  the  hiwa  of 
natare,'  whidt  is  onr  oonstsnt  aasmnption  in  inqnlriea  relating  to  natural  philos- 
ophy, appeaiv  in  many  different  shapea^  and  in  aeme  of  thean  doea  net  possess  the 
same  complete  certainty  aa  in  othen ;  e.  g.,  when,  from  having  alwaya  observed 
a  eertain  aheep  ruminating,  we  inier,  that  thia  individual  sheep  wtU  eontinne  to 
ruminate,  we  assume  that  ^  the  property  which  has  hitherto  belonged  to  thia  sheep 
will  remain  unehanged ;'  when  we  infer  the  same  property  of  all  sheep,  we 
assume  thai  *  the  property  which  bcbngr  to  thia  individnal  belongs  to  die  whole 
spedes ;'  il^  on  comparing  sheep  with  some  other  kinds  of  homed  ammakk,^  and 
finding  that  all  agree  in  mmioating,  we  iakt  that  *•  all  homed  ammab  ruminate,^ 
we  sasnme  that  *  the  whole  of  a  genus  or  class-  are  likely  to  agree  in  any  point 
wharein  manj  speciea  ol  that  genua  agree :'  or  in  other  words,  ^thatif  oneof  two 
puopCTtien^  dbo.,  haa  afiem  been  found  aooompanied  by  anodler,  and  never  without 
it,  the  ibmier  will  be  ■wiasraatfy  aooompanied  by*  the  latter;'  now  all  these  are* 
merely  diffsieot  fbrma  of  the  ma»m,  that  ^  nature  ia  uniform  in  her  operations,' 
wUoh,  it  ia  evklnnt,  variea  in  expreasion  in  almost  every  different  case  where  it  ia- 
appUed,  and  the  appUoation  of  which  admits  of  every  degree  of  evidenoe,  front 
perfect  morat  certainty,  to  mere  conjecture. 

"  The  same  may  be  aaid  of  an  infinite  number  of'  principlea  and  matdna  appro- 
priatad  ta^  and  empioyod  in,  each  particalaa  branch  of  study.  Hence,  all  sucb 
reaaoninga  are,  in  comparison  of  matliematics,  very  complex ;  requiring  so  muolk 
BMrw  than  that  doea,  beyond  the  process  of  merely  dbdooing  the  condnsion  kigio- 
ally  from  the  premisea  t  aothatitis  no  wonder  that  the  longest  roathematiod  dam* 
onatcation  abodd  be  ao  much  more  eaaily  conatraeted  and  undentood  than  a  much 
dioffter  train  of  juat  reaaoning  concerning  red  fiicta.  The  former  haa  been  aptly 
compared  to  a  long  and  steep,  bat  even  and  regdar,  flight  of  stepS)  which  tries  the 
brnafh,  and  the  atrengtfaf  and  the  panevennce  ody ;  while  the  latter  reaemUes  m 
short,  but  rugged  and  uneven^  aaoent  up  a  predpioe,  which  reqdna  m  qdek  eye, 
a^la  limha,  aad  at  firm,  atep;  aad  in  which  we  have  to  tread  now  on-  thb  side« 
now  on  tfaafr—Qvar  conaideringv  aa  we  proceed,  whether  thia  or  that  prqjaotion 
win  aflivd  room  for  our  foot,  or  whether-  some  fooae  stone  umy  not  alida  from 
under  m»  Theee  ate  probably  aa  many  atapa  of  pnaa  reaaoning  ui>  one  of  the 
longer  of  Endid'a  demonstrationa,  aa  in  the  whde  of  an.  aignmentitive  traatiaa 
on  aoma  other  anbjaot^  occupying  perhapa  a  consideiable  vduma. 

1  Vlx.y  heviof  horns  on  the  tkuJL    What  are  called  the  boms  of  the  rhinoceros  are  qoite 
dUfrrem  in  origin,  and  In  etructure,  »m  well  as  in  eitnatlon,  from  what  arc  properly  eallefl 
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#It  may  be  obserred  liere  that  mathfsnmtieal  naeoniDg,  as  H  eallfl  for  no  exer- 
obe  t>f  jadgment  reipeotiiig  probabilities,  is  the  best  kind  of  introdnctory  exercise ; 
and  from  the  same  cause,  is  apt,  when  too  exolnrivdy  pursued,  to  make  men  incor- 
rect moral  reasoners. 

"  As  for  those  ethical  and  legal  reosonmgs  which  were  lately  mentioned  as  in 
some  respects  resembling  those  of  mathematics,  (viz.,  sooh  as  keep  dear  of  all 
assertions  respecting  fiMts,)  they  hsYe  this  difference ;  that  not  only  men  are  not 
so  completely  agreed  respecting  the  maxims  and  prindptes  of  ethics  and  law,  hot 
the  meaning  also  of  each  term  can  not  be  absolutely,  and  for  ever,  fixed  by  an 
arbitrary  definition ;  on  the  contrary,  a  great  part  of  our  labor  consists  in  distin- 
guishing accurately  the  yarious  senses  in  which  men  employ  each  term, — ascer- 
taining which  is  the  most  proper, — and  taking  care  to  avoid  confounding  them 
together. 

^'  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  in  this  place,  that  as  a  candid  disposition, — a 
hearty  desire  to  judge  fiiirly,  and  to  attain  truth, — are  evidently  necessary  with  a 
view  to  give  fiur  play  to  the  reasoning  powers,  in  subjects  where  we  are  liable  to 
a  bias  from  interest  or  feelings,  so,  a  fallaeious  perversion  of  this  maxim  finds  a 
place  in  the  minds  of  some  persons ;  who  accordingly  speak  disparagingly  of  aU 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty  in  moral  and  religious  subjects ;  declaiming  on 
the  insufficienoy  of  mere  intellectual  power  for  the  attainment  of  truth  in  sueh 
matters, — on  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  head,  &o., 
and  then  leading  their  readers  or  themselves  to  the  conclusion  that  the  less  we 
reawn  on  such  subjects  the  safer  we  are. 

*'  But  the  proper  oSSkce  of  candor  is  to  prepare  the  mind  not  fur  the  rejection 
of  all  evidence,  but  for  the  right  reception  of  evidence ; — not  to  be  a  ouhetituU 
for  reasons,  but  to  enable  us  fairly  to  weigh  the  reasons  on  both  sides.  Such 
persons  as  I  am  alluding  to  are  in  fact  saying  that  since  just  weights  alone,  with- 
out a  just  balance,  will  avail  nothing,  therefore  we  have  only  to  take  care  of  the 
scales,  and  let  the  weights  take  care  of  themselves. 

"  This  kind  of  tone  is  of  course  most  especially  to  be  found  in  sueh  writers  aa 
consider  it  expedient  to  inculcate  on  the  mass  of  mankind  what — ^there  is  reason 
to  suspect — they  do  not  themselves  fully  believe,  and  which  they  apprehend  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  rejected  the  more  it  is  investigated." 

A  curious  anecdote  (which  I  had  heard,  in  substance,  some  years  before)  was 
told  me  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone.  When  he  was  acting  as  temporary 
governor  of  Ceylon,  (soon  after  its  cession,)  he  sat  once  as  judge  in  a  trial  of  a 
prisoner  for  a  robbery  and  murder ;  and  the  evidence  seemed  to  him  so  condti- 
sive,  that  he'  was  about  to  charge  the  jury  (who  were  native  Cingalese)  to  find  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  But  one  of  the  jury  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  examine 
the  witnesses  himself.  He  had  them  brought  in  one  by  one,  and  cross-examined 
them  so  ably  as  to  elicit  the  fact  that  they  were  themoelwo  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crime,  which  they  afterwards  had  conspired  to  impute  to  the  prisoner.  And  they 
were  accordingly  put  on  their  trial  and  convicted. 

Sir  A.  J.  was  greatly  struck  by  the  intelligence  displayed  by  this  juror ;  the 
more,  as  he  was  only  a  small  farmer,  who  was  not  known  to  have  had  any 
remarkable  advantages  of  education.  He  sent  for  him,  and  after  commending 
the  wonderful  sagadty  he  had  shown,  inquired  eagerly  what  his  studies  had  been. 
The  man  replied  that  he  had  never  read  but  one  book,  the  only  one  he  possessed, 
which  had  long  been  in  his  family,  and  which  he  delighted  to  study  In  his  leisure 
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konn.  ThiB  book  he  was  prevailed  on  to  ihow  to  Sir  A.  J.,  who  pnt  it  into  the 
huncUof  one  who  knew  the  Cingalese  Language.  It  turned  oat  to  be  a  translation 
mto  that  language  of  a  large  portion  of  Aristotle^s  Organon,  It  appears  ttiat  the 
Purtngoese,  when  they  6rst  settled  in  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  trans- 
lated into  the  native  buigiu^es  several  of  the  works  then  studied  in  the  European 
Univeiaities ;  among  which  were  the  Latin  versions  of  Aristotle. 

The  Cingalese  in  question  said  that  if  his  understanding  had  been  in  any  de- 
gree eoitivated  and  improved,  it  was  to  that  book  he  owed  it. 

it  IS  very  important  to  warn  all  readers  of  the  influence  likely  to  be  exercised 
in  the  formation  of  their  opink>ns,  imdirtctly^  and  by  works  not  profesBcdly  argn- 
mentative,  sach  as  Poems  and  Tales.  Fletoher  of  Saltoun  said,  he  would  let  any 
one  have  the  making  of  the  laws  of  a  country,  if  he  might  have  the  making  of 
their  ballads. 

An  observation  in  the  Lecture*  en  PoUiieal  Economy  on  one  cause  which  has 
contributed  to  fiostor  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  superior  moral  purity  of  poor  and 
half-civiliaed  countries,  is  equally  applicable  to*  a  multitude  of  other  cases,  on 
various  sobjeets.  "^  One  powerful,  but  little  suspected  cause,  I  take  to  be,  an 
early  teiiliarity  with  poetical  descriptious  of  pure,  unsophisticated,  rustic  life,  in 
remote,  sequestered,  and  unenlightened  districts  ;~-of  the  manly  virtue  and  prao- 
tioal  wisdom  of  our  simple  forebthers,  before  the  refinements  of  luxury  had  been 
introdooed  j— of  the  adventurous  wildness,  so  stimulating  to  the  imagination,  of 
savage  or  pastc»ral  liib,  in  the  midst  of  primeval  forests,  lofty  mountains,  and  all 
the  grand  scenery  of  uncultivated  nature.  Such  subjects  and  scenes  are  much 
better  adapted  for  poets,  than  thronged  cities,  workshops,  coalpits,  and  iron-found- 
fiea.  And  poeta,  whose  object  is  to  please,  of  course  keep  out  of  sight  all  the 
odioQs  or  disgusting  circumstances  pertaining  to  the  life  of  the  savage  or  the  un- 
tutored ck>wn,  and  dwell  exclusively  on  all  the  amiable  and  admirable  parts  of 
that  simplicity  of  character  which  they  feign  or  fonoy.  Early  associations  are 
thus  formed,  whose  influence  is  often  the  stronger  and  the  more  lasting,  from  the 
very  oironmstaace  that  they  are  formed  uneoneeiouely,  and  do  not  come  in  the 
form  of  propositions  demanding  a  deliberate  assent.  Poetry  does  not  profess  to 
aim  at  conviction;  but  it  often  leaves  impressions  which  affect  the  reasoning  and 
the  judgment.  And  a  ialse  impression  is  perhaps  oftener  conveyed  in  other  ways 
than  by  sophistical  argument ;  because  that  rouses  the  mind  to  exert  its  powers, 
and  to  asRime,  aa  it  were,  a  reasoning  mood."^ 

The  inflnence  exercised  by  such  works  is  overlooked  by  those  who  suppose  that 
a  child's  character,  moral  and  intellectual,  is  formed  by  those  books  only  which 
are  pnt  mto  his  hands  with  that  deeign.  As  hardly  anything  can  accidentally 
tonch  the  soft  day  without  stomping  Ito  mark  on  it,  so,  hardly  any  reading  can 
interest  a  child  without  contributing  in  some  degree,  though  the  book  itself  be 
afterwards  totally  forgotten,  to  form  the  charaoter ;  and  the  parents,  therefore, 
who,  merely  requiring  from  him  a  certain  course  of  etudy^  pay  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  story-books,  are  educating  him  they  know  not  how. 

And  here,  1  would  observe  that  in  books  designed  for  children  there  are  two 
axtremea  that  ahould  be  avoided.    The  one,  that  reference  to  religious  principles 

1  In  so  srtiele  in  a  Review  I  have  seen  mention  made  of  a  person  who  discovered  the  ialsity 
ef  a  certain  doctrine  (which,  hy  the  way,  is  nevertheteis  a  true  one,thatof  Maiihus,)  inttina- 
9efy.   This  kind  of  initlnct,^.  e.  the  habit  of  forming  opinions  at  the  suggestion  ratiier  of 
ftsllBf  than  oi  reason,  is  very  common. 
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B  4NMuieotMR  witk  oMttfltB  t«o  Irifliag  aad 
tioaed  Mflly  omhu^  «  fatyilialneM  «f  the 
it  prov«rbisl,  ^*  Too  miflh  iuuliinty  bntds 
oototrary,  smL  itill  More  fvovailiag  citrene, 
due  r£ver€oc€  toe  nkigiaii,  at  IIm  «k|>cbm  «f  its 
Bat  a  line  may  be  draws  wUoh  will  Iteep  ^kar  «f  tetk  eMraneB.  We  aboald 
aot  exdode  the  aincialioB  «f  thin^i  aaevad  whk  nfhaiimi  ave  to  — rat/wt  tri- 
fliug  matten,  (for  "  ibaae  little  tiuiiga«re  great "  to  ohildres,)  haty  with  whatevar 
is  viewed  by  tJum  aa  tiidiqg.  Mmrf  thhtg  ia  great  or  anaU  ia  leiereiiee  to  the 
fturtim  ^ommnknA  ZheywateainwBWwefiyah— e  iaJinduaiafevaryiiMig- 
iiifieaiit  to  the  world  at  hage,  bat  they  are  of  f^eat  iaipartaBoe  to  himaalt  Aad 
all  worid^  jAiia  mart  be  aaiaM  ia  tbeaig^it  of  the  JAoat  High^  bat  irrefenet 
(amiliarity  b  engendered  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  then,  and  then  only,  wlfeea  thmgi 
aaored  are  aaaeoiated  with  aaoh  aa  are,  to  him,  hnignificaat  thinga. 

And  here  1  would  add  that  thoae  worfaa  of  fiotioB  are  woiae  tliaa  aaprofitable  that 
iPQiiloateaMrality,withaaezdnak»n«faUrafereBaetardignaa|iriaoip^  Thiaaa 
abviena^  aad  notonoualy  the  oharaoter  of  Idiai  fidgewetCh'a  moral  talea.  And 
mo  eatire  aad  reaolate  ia  tbia  eaoloaioa,  that  it  ia  maiataiaiid  at  the  eipeaae  of 
what  may  he  oaUed  poeticd  trath  ^  it  deatroya,  ia  auu^  iailmmfa,  the  probabflity 
«f  the  tnie,  aad  the  natfahmai  of  the  aharacteia.  That  Chnataaaity  ^aea  codat, 
avery  one  maat  believe  aa  aa  inooatroverlible  trnlh ;  aor  eaa  any  one  dcay  that, 
whether  trae  or  ialae,  it  doea  exeroiae,— at  ieaat  ia  aaypoaod  to  aaeroiae,  -aa  ia- 
flnenoe  oa  the  feeliii^  and  eondaet  of  aoaie  of  the  beUevera  ja  iL  To  lepreaeat, 
therefiore,  peiaona  of  variooa  agea,  aex,  oooatry,  aad  atatasa  ia  life,  aa  loactieiBg, 
OB  the  moat  trying  ocoaaioaa,  every  kiad  of  da^,  and  eaeoantariag  every  hind 
of  daageTt  difiioultyi  aad  hardah^  while  Boae  of  them  ever  makea  the  heuA  ref- 
erenoe  to  a  re^gioaa  motive,  ia  aa  deoidedly  at  varinaee  with  reality, — what  ia 
eaUed  in  worha  uf  fictioa  aaaa<urai,— aa  it  wonld  im  to  repreaeat  MaJiomet^ 
eathoaiaatie  feUoweta  aa  nailing  into  battle  withoat  any  thoqght  of  hia  proauaed 
paradiae.  Thia,  therefere,  ia  a  hlemiah  tm  ptimi  •/  mrt^  whioh  every  reader  poa- 
aeaiii^  taate  maat  peroeive,  whatever  auy  be  hia  rdigiona  or  aoa-niigioaB  per- 
oaaaion.  Bat  a  Ur  higher,  and  more  importaat,  ^aeatian  than  that  of  taate  ii 
iavdved.  For  though  Miaa  £dgeworth  may  entertaia  opIniQea  whioh  woaM  aot 
permit  her,  with  oonaiatflncy,  to  attrilmie  more  to  the  inflaenee  of  re^gion  than 
ahe  baa  done,  and  in  that  oaae  may  ataad  aoqaitted,  ta  fir9  oaaaeaflalue,  of  will- 
IbUy  aappreaamg  anything  wJiioh  ahe  aeknowladgea  to  be  trae  aad  important; 
yet,  aa,  a  writer,  it  maat  atiU  be  oonadared  aa  a  great  Uenoaah,  m  the  eyet  at 
kaat  of  thooe  who  think  diSerently,  that  virtae  ahonld  be  aladioaaly  iaoaleated, 
with  aoaroely  aay  refierenoe  to  what  they  regard  aa  the  mahiapRng  of  it, — that 
vice  ahonld  be  traoed  to  every  otlier  aonrae  ezoept  the  waat  of  raligioaa  priaoi- 
pie, — ^Ihat  the  aaoat  ladieal  idumge  torn  wonhleaancm  to  eaoaUeaoe  ahoald  be 
represeoted  aa  wholly  independent  of  that  Ageat  whioh  they  ooiMider  aa  tiie  only 
one  that  can  aooompliah  it, — aad  that  oonanlation  aader  aflUoiian  ahoald  be  repre- 
aented  aa  derived  from  every  aoaroe,  eioepi  the  one  whkh  they  look  to  aa  the 
only  trae  and  aare  one.  ^^bitaotbeoaaae  thereiaaoOod  inlttaal,tliatyehava 
aenttoinqairaofBaalBebab,theGodofEkrQnt"  Thia  vital  defect  in  andi  worin 
ahoald  be  eooatantly  pmnted  out  to  the  young  reader ;  and  he  ahonld  be  warned 
that,  to  realize  the  piotore  of  noble,  diaintereated,  thprough-going  virtae,  pre- 
aented  in  auoh  and  anoh  an  inatanoe,  it  ia  abaolately  neoeanry  to  reaort  to  thoaa 


fAflipto  whkh  la  tkeie  M^m  «e«HK)lS<Md.  He A<mM,iiti  «Wi,  ^  temiiiM 
tlMlclIllMn**1IAi0itfMI«*e)ofoly<«BAdrgo«a  report,"  #hfeh  bs^ebeen  placed 
bdwe  luD^«reihe  gn^efiiiiti^  Ibe  fioty  Ittid  5  thovgfa  -the  spiM  who  have 
Itooglit  them  Mug  «ko  «n  «ffl  repeil  tif  that  teid,  and  wmM  peninade  w  to 
vanain  wandatmg  %i  Hbb  m'M^nem, 

The  itadeM^f  hktoiy,  «lao,  ahoald  he  Mi  hia  guard  agaAost  %he  hidirect  mflu- 
anoe  likely  to  te  emNlMd  on  hb  apioioM.  On  iMa  poim  I  take  the  liberty  of 
fuotiBg  A  paaaage  flmn  my  XMficraa  as  ■P'Mtietd  faanamy : — 

*^  An  BjodiONMia  taadelr  ef  hfatory  ia  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  oircairartanoe, 
that  hBtoriaoa  sod  Iwiwieia  oeonpy  thMNielfea  p«1iioipally  (aa  is  natanl)  with 
te  rehttton  af  whatafor  ia^reaiariraMc,  «iid  diibreat  IhMd  what  oonMnonly  talcea 
plaoe  ia  their  cwu  ttivne  er  «imitry.  1%ey  do  not  dwell  x>ki  the  ekdiaary  traiMBo- 
tNNis  of  haouui  life,  (Whieh  are  preaiaely  what  fanush  ihe  data  en  whidi  politioai 
^aooBomy  prooaeia^  tmt  im  e^ttty  thing  'thait  appean  an  exeeptlon  to  general 
tnka,  and  in  any  way  aoeh  aa  ootaM  not  have  been  antldpatied.  Hm  'sort  of 
htfmnatien  whteh  tlie  poHtSed  eaotoooilat  wants  la  introduced,  for  the  most  part, 
aniy  inekkitally  and  obliqnely ;  and  Is  to  be  eolleoted,  impeHbetfy,  tMn  scattered 
€a  ijhaft  9  yon  will  gfye  •  Ha^rid  ghmce,  for  inataifee,  at  the  hisuny  of 
Wands,  fhMa  Hbe  time  af  the  Norman  oiHMpiest  to  the  present  day,  yoa  will 
tad  that  the  difeiwnaea  between  the  two  atatoa  of  the  country,  in  moat  of  the 
.pthits  with  whloh  onr  aaienee  li  iDon^ctaant, ««  hut  yery  inspetfeetly  noeonnted 
av  ia  tan  main  nattha  nf  Ihe  uaiiMf^. 

^*lf  it  w«re  patsiMa  that  we  eoald  have  «  Ml  report  tf  the  common  hiBin«ss 
«nd  cammon  •nonrematM,  In  the  marfEMi,  the  ahopa,  and  Ibe  wharib  of  Athens 
md Piimna, fern aingle day, H would  pl^abable  thratr  moipe  light  c(h  tfieatate  of 
Ihbiga  in  Ofe«aee  ntthnt time,  ihall  fent  poKtieal  eoonemyls  moateoncemed  wifli, 
thin  dl  tfw  hialoriea  that  are  ^ektant  put  Isgother. 

^neto  ia  ndan^,  feerdKN%,  that  the  mhid  of  the  atndent,  who  i^oeeeds  in 

tba  mannar  I  iMwe  daaotibed,  naay  have  been  efv«n  dtnwn  <rfF  ftrnn  the  dam 

^  foon  whiohaMyfer  the  padrpeae  in  qnestion,most  important  to  he  attended  to. 

"Par,itahaaid  he  «baerrad  that  in  aHAadieatheire  is  n  danger^  be  guarded 

"liKaRiat,  whseh  Baeon,  with  hfa  namd  acvieneas,  has  pointra  oiA :  that  moat  men 

ate  ao  anidana  %a  maim  "or  aeek  fe^  name  appnetmon  eC  what  they  have  been 

leanlag,  aa  not  vnfteqaeifthr  to  apply  It  impreperiy,  hy  endeaMsrrng,  lest  thdr 

hnowlelga  aheudd  lie  hy  <hem  idle,  to  hrfng  it  to  hear  on  a^me  ipKation  to  Whieh 

It  ia  hiralevaat;  Khe  Horaoe^  painlel*,  who,  being  etnlHul  in  drawmg  a  eypress, 

una  for  intfndnehig  «ne  faila  ttM  pfaltttPa  of  a  flhtpwreck.    Boodn  eomptains  df 

lite  tendcney  wmoag  Urn  legidniis  and  metaphyaicRana  ef  his  day,  Who  totrodneed 

ia  absurd  and  penMoaa  appHeaftien  of  the  stndies  hi  wMeh  they  had  been  con- 

tenant,  into  ti*Ml  phitaBO|fliy :  ^  AHia  anpe  mephn  fit  nans,  an  «fit  nirihM.' 

nai  ine  amna  wanger  neBen  ineaa  eonversant  m  every  emer  acnay  mewisei 

\poBtieii  aaonan^  ni  Mhian  net  etooeptad,)  ttat  nmy  warn  vmn  to  One  have 

eooQpiea  a  mrge  mave  ei  eMn  nan'a  mauiiMHi.    tie  ■  tempvM  to  aeen  lor  a 

atluiisn  af  naefy  ^^nnMldn  on  VHjfy  nahjedt,  hy  n  Mfcfenea  to  Ui  dwn  fovoHie 

•eienoe or  braaoh  of  knowledge;  like  a  aohaolhey  When  fitat  mttniAsd  with  a 

ode^  nna  n  wr  vynig  ■•  eoge  on  nvery  tmng  tnat  oomea  m  nn  way. 

^  Now  In  mfefe'anba  la  feie  pdMfc  hmheftately  befiMn  na,  he  who  la  wen  tend  in 
hl«o»y  and  in  t«ivefe  ihaaild  hewWned  af  the  dinger  (the  more  enaeoonntof 
fel  UtA  hig|h  Impeitante  tlT  an6h  hUowMge)  «r  mhnpplying  H,-^  aupposmg 
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that  beoanse  political  ecoaomy  is  cooTenant  with  human  trajuaetionMf  and  be  m 
acquainted  with  ao  mnch  greater  an  amount  of  human  tran9action»  than  tko 
generality  of  men,  he  must  have  an  advantage  over  them  in  precisely  the  saone 
degree,  in  discussing  questions  of  poUtioal  economy.  Undoubtedly  he  has  a 
great  advantage,  if  he  is  careful  to  keep  in  view  the  true  principles  of  the  soienoe; 
but  otherwise  he  may  even  labor  under  a  <{ts-advantage,  by  forgetting  that  (as  I 
just  now  observed)  the  kind  of  transactions  which  are  made  most  prominent  and 
occupy  the  chief  spaoe,  in  the  works  of  historians  and  travelers,  are  usually  not 
those  of  every-day  life,  with  which  political  economy  is  conversant.  It  is  in  the 
same  way  that  an  accurate  militttry  mrvey  of  any  district,  or  a  series  of  sketches 
accompanying  a  pieturetque  tour  through  it,  may  even  serve  to  mislead  one  who 
is  seeking  for  a  knowledge  of  its  agricultural  condition,  if  he  does  not  ke^  in 
mind  the  different  objects  which  diffijrent  kinds  of  survey  have  in  view. 

"  Geologisti,  when  commissioning  their  friends  to  procure  them  from  any  for- 
eign country  such  specimens  as  may  convey  an  idea  of  its  geological  charaot^, 
are  accustomed  to  warn  them  against  sending  over  oolleotions  of  ctirienties — t.  e. 
specimens  of  spars,  stalactites,  &c.,  which  are  accounted,  in  that  couf  try,  curious, 
from  being  raritietj  and  which  consequently  convey  no  correct  notion  of  its  gen- 
eral features.  What  they  want  is,  specimens  of  the  eamwumest  strata, — the 
stones  with  which  the  roads  are  mended,  and  the  houses  built,  &o.  And  some 
fragments  of  these,  which  in  that  country  are  accounted  mere  rubbish,  they 
sometimes,  with  mnch  satis&ction,  find  casually  adhering  to  the  specimens  sent 
them  as  curiosities,  and  constituting,  for  their  object,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  collection.  Histories  are  in  general,  to  the  political  economist,  what  such 
collections  are  to  the  geologist.  The  casual  allusions  to  common,  and  what  are 
considered  insignificant  matters,  conveying  to  him  the  most  valuable  information. 

**  An  injudicious  study  of  history,  then,  may  even  prove  a  hindrance  instead 
of  a  help  to  the  forming  of  right  views  of  political  economy.  For  not  only  are 
many  of  the  transactions  which  are,  in  the  historian's  view,  the  most  important, 
such  as  are  the  least  important  to  the  political  economist,  but  also  a  great  propor- 
tion of  them  consists  of  what  are  in  reality  the  greatest  imptdimenU  to  the  prog- 
ress of  a  society  in  wealth :  via.,  wars,  revolutions,  and  disturbances  of  cTerj 
kind.  It  is  not  in  consequence  of  these,  but  in  spite  of  them,  that  society  has 
made  the  progress  which  in  foot  it  has  made.  So  that  in  taking  such  a  survey 
as  history  furnishes  of  the  course  of  events,  for  instance,  for  the  last  eight  hund- 
red years,  (the  period  I  just  now  alluded  to,)  not  only  do  we  find  little  mention 
of  the  causes  which  have  so  greatly  increased  national  wealth  during  that  period, 
but  what  we  chiefly  do  read  of  is,  the  counteracting  causes ;  especially  the  wars 
which  have  been  ra^ng  from  time  to  time,  to  the  destruction  of  capital,  and  the 
hmdrance  of  improvement.  Now,  if  a  ship  had  performed  a  voyage  of  eight 
hundred  leagnes,  and  the  register  of  it  contained  an  account  chiefly  of  the  con- 
trary winds  and  currents,  and  made  little  mention  of  fovorable  gales,  we  might 
well  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  she  reached  her  destination ;  and  might  even 
be  led  into  the  mistake  of  sapposmg  that  the  contrary  winds  had  forwarded  her 
in  her  course.    Tet  such  is  history  \" 

In  reforenoe  to  the  study  of  history,  I  have  elsewhere  remarked  upon  the  im 
portance,  among  the  intelleotnal  qualifications  for  such  a  study,  of  a  vivid  imag- 
ination,— a  fooulty  which,  consequently,  a  akillfiil  narrator  must  himself  possess, 
and  to  which  he  must  be  able  to  fnmlah  excitement  in  others.    Some  may,  per 
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haps,  be  startled  at  thU  ramark,  wlio  hare  been  aoonatomed  to  ooonder  imagina- 
tion as  having  no  otlier  office  than  to  feign  and  to  fiiUify.  Brery  ftonlty  is  liable 
to  abuse  and  misdireotion,  and  imagination  among  the  rest ;  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  sappose  that  it  neoeanrily  tends  to  pervert  the  troth  of  history,  and  to  mislead 
the  judgment  On  the  oontrary,  onr  view  of  any  tramnotion,  especially  one  that 
is  remote  in  time  or  place,  will  neceararily  be  imperfect,  generally  incorrect,  unless 
it  embrace  something  more  than  the  bare  outline  of  the  occnrrences,— wiless  we 
have  before  the  mind  a  lively  idea  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  events  took  place, 
the  habits  of  thought  and  of  foeling  of  the  actors,  and  all  the  droamstances  con- 
nected with  the  transaction ;  nnlesi,  in  short,  we  can  in  a  considerable  degrea 
tnmsport  ourselves  oat  of  onr  own  age,  and  country,  and  persons,  and  imagine 
oiuselves  the  agents  or  spectators.  It  Is  from  consideration  of  all  these  circum- 
■tances  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  right  judgment  as  to  the  focts  which  history 
records,  and  to  derive  instruction  from  it.  What  we  imagine  may  indeed  be 
merely  MM^rmory,  that  is,  unreal ;  but  it  may  again  be  what  actually  does  or  did 
exist  To  say  that  imagination,  if  not  regulated  by  sound  judgment  and  sufficient 
knowledge,  may  chance  to  convey  to  us  false  impressions  of  past  events,  is  only 
to  say  that  man  is  follible.  But  such  ialse  impressions  are  even  much  the  more 
likely  to  take  possession  of  those  whose  imagination  u  feeUe  or  uncultivated. 
They  are  apt  to  imagine  the  things,  persons,  times,  countries,  Sco.,  which  they 
read  o/tj  as  much  Icm  different  from  what  they  see  around  them  than  is  really  the 


The  practical  importance  of  such  an  exercise  of  imagination  to  a  fhll,  and 
dear,  and  consequently  profitable  view  of  the  transactions  related  in  history,  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  In  respect  of  the  very  earliest  of  all  human  transao- 
tk>Bs,  it  is  matter  of  conunon  remark  how  prone  many  are  to  regard  with  mingled 
wonder,  contempt,  and  indignation,  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents ;  as  if 
they  were  not  a  foir  sample  of  the  human  race ;  as  if  any  of  us  would  not,  if 
he  had  been  placed  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  have  acted  as  they 
did.  The  Corinthians,  probably,  had  perused  with  the  same  barren  wonder  the 
history  of  the  baclcslidings  of  the  Israelites ;  and  needed  that  Paul  should  remind 
them,  that  these  things  were  written  for  their  example  and  admonition.  And 
an,  in  almost  every  portion  of  history  they  read,  have  need  of  a  corresponding 
warning,  to  endeavor  to  foncy  themselves  the  persons  they  read  of,  that  they  may 
recognize  in  the  accounts  of  past  times  the  portraiture  of  our  own.  From  not 
patting  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  persons  living  in  past  times,  and  entering 
fully  into  all  their  feelings^  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  probable  many  things  might 
appear,  which  we  know  did  not  take  place ;  and  to  regard  as  perfectly  chimeri- 
cal, expectations  which  we  know  were  not  realized,  but  which,  had  we  lived  in 
those  times,  we  should  doubtless  have  entertained;  and  to  imagine  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  those  evils  which,  were,  in  fiiot,  escaped.  We  are  apt  also  to  make 
too  little  allowances  for  prejudices  an4  associations  of  ideas,  whioh  no  longer  exist 
precisely  in  the  same  form  among  oorselves,  but  which,  perhaps,  are  not  more  at 
variance  with  right  reason  than  others  with  whioh  ourselves  are  infected. 

'^Studiee  eerve  fer  deUgkt,  for  ornament^  ond  for  ability, ^^ 

We  ahoold,  then,  cultivate,  not  only  the  cornfields  of  cor  minds,  but  the 
pleasare-grounda  also.  Every  fiicuhy  and  every  study,  however  worthless  they 
nay  be,  when  not  employed  m  the  service  of  Qod, — ^however  debased  and  pel- 
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Isted  wken  deiwted  to  the  lervioe  <9f  «ia,— lieooBie  euiobkd  and  sanotiBed  when 
direoted,  l)y  «ke  mkme  ooMrtnkui^  molivie  k  the  love  of  Christ,  towafdi  a  good 
«lgeat.  Let  not  the  ChristiRo,  then,  think  <*  aoorn  of  the  ideannt  land.''  That 
land  is  the  6eld  of  andleiit  and  faodera  literatisne— of  philosophy,  in  almost  all  its 
departmenti— of  theatts  of  reasoning  and  peimasion.  Every  part  of  it  may  be 
aultivated  with  advantage,  as  4he  Land  of  CSanaan  when  bestowed  upon  God's 
peculiar  peqile.  They  were  not  oonunanded  to  let  it  lie  waste,  as  inonrabfy  pol- 
luted by  the  abominations  of  its  firrt  inhabitants ;  bat  to  ooMvate  it,  and  dwell  in 
it,  living  in  obedienae  to  the  divine  laws,  and  defeating  its  <dioioest  fruto  to  tin 
Lovd  their  God. 


DIFFERENT  iSPECTS  OF  A  UBERAL  EDUCATION. 
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Philip  I>obmeb  Stakhope,  fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  bom 
in  London,  September  22,  1694.  Having  gradnated  at  Cambridge, 
he  made  the  totir  of  Europe  in  1714.  In  1715  he  was  appointed  a 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
elected  to  Parliament,  where  he  signaliEed  his  entrance  by  his 
graceful  elocution.  On  the  death  of  his  fatli^*,  in  1720,  he  passed 
into  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1728  he  was  made  Special  Ambassador 
to  Holland;  and,  on  his  return,  George  II.  appointed  him  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household ;  and,  in  1745,  he  was  made  Lord  Lien- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  where  he  iaaugurated  a  policy  of  conciliation 
which  made  his  administration  very  popular.  He  accepted  the 
office  of  Principal  Secretary  of  State  in  ApriL  1746,  which  he 
resigned  in  1748. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  intimate  with  Pope,  Swift,  Voltaire,  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  other  literary  men  of  his  time.  His  intercourse  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  which  was  at  no  time  intimate,  was  abruptly  closed  by 
the  well-known  indignant  letter  from  the  lexicographer,  on  th« 
appearance  of  a  patronizing  notice  of  his  great  work  in  the  worlds 
of  November  22,  1754,  and  which  has  outlived  much  of  the  litera- 
ture of  that  day, 

**SeTeB  years,  ray  lord,  have  now  pMsed  since  I  waited  la  your  ontwarA 
room,  or  vss  repulsed  tnka  your  door;  durint?  whlck  time  I  have  been  push^ 
iaff  on  my  work  throoffh  dlfflculUes,  of  which  It  is  useless  to  complaio, 
ai^  have  brought  it  at  last  to  the  vetgo  of  publication,  without  one  act  of 
•ssistauce,  one  word  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favor.  .  .  .  The  no^ 
ticc  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labors,  had  it  been  early,  had 
been  kind;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  mdifierent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it 
till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it. 
•  .  .  Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little  obll^Uon  to  any  fa- 
vorer of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed,  though  I  should  conclude  it^ 
if  leas  be  poaailJe  with  life.*' 

Chesterfield^s  reputation  as  an  author  is  founded  chiefly  on  hil 
LeUen  to  his  Sim,  which  appeared  in  1774,  after  his  death;  and, 
although  writton  for  a  special  purpose,  and  without  reference  to 
publication,  and  published  without  reference  to  his  ultimate  judg- 
ment as  to  special  suggestions,  they  have  been  widely  read,  and  hava 
exerted  a  wide  and  deep  influence  on  the  aims  and  details  of  liberal 
ooltnre. 
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HIS  OWN  SDUCATION  AND  TRAINIirO. 

His  mother,  daughter  of  George  Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifax,  died  wliile  this  son 
Was  quite  young,  and  his  education,  through  a  neglect  of  the  father,  devolyed, 
mainly,  upon  his  grandmother,  Lady  Halifax,  a  woman  of  much  sense  and 
sensibility.  Her  house  was  the  resort  of  the  leading  politicians  and  best 
company  of  the  city,  whose  conversation  decided  the  tastes  of  the  youth,  who 
was  a  nice  observer  of  men  and  manners.  And  he  owed  much  to  a  casual  re- 
mark of  Lord  Galway,  who,  observing  in  him  a  strong  inclination  to  political 
life,  but  at  the  same  time  an  unconquerable  taste  for  pleasure,  with  some  tinc- 
ture of  laziness,  renuirked :  "  If  you  intend  to  be  a  man  of  business,  you  must 
be  an  early  riser.  In  the  distinguished  posts  your  parts,  rank,  and  fortune  will 
entitle  you  to  fill,  you  wUl  be  liable  to  have  visitors  at  every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  unless  you  will  rise  early,  you  will  never  have  any  leisure  to  yourself." 
He  took  the  hint,  and  acted  upon  it  through  life. 

His  early  instruction,  till  he  was  eighteen,  was  by  private  tutors,  and  his  de- 
sire to  excel  was  the  spur  of  youthful  exertion  both  in  books  and  plays.  In 
a  letter  to  his  son  (then  eleven),  he  says :  *  I  should  have  been  ashamed  if  any 
boy  of  that  age  had  learned  his  book  better,  or  played  at  any  game  better  than 
I  did ;  I  shofdd  not  have  rested  a  moment  till  I  had  got  before  him.*  In  1713 
(then  in  his  eighteenth  year)  he  entered  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  In  a  letter  to 
his  French  teacher  in  London  he  writes :  '  I  have  passed  the  last  week  at  the 
Bishop  of  Ely^s,  who  lives  fifteen  miles  off,  and  have  seen  more  of  tbe  coun- 
try than  I  had  seen  In  all  my  life,  and  which  is  very  agreeable  In  this  neigh- 
borhood. I  continue  constant  at  my  studies,  which  as  yet  are  but  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  I  shall  soon  conunence  civil  law,  philosophy,  and  mathematics. 
I  find  this  college  infinitely  the  best  in  the  whole  university,  for  it  is  the  small- 
est, and  is  filled  with  l^piryers,  who  have  been  in  the  world  and  understand  life. 
We  have  but  one  clergyman,  who  is  the  only  man  in  the  college  who  gets 
di*unk.'  While  at  the  university  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  great  mas- 
ters of  oratory.  In  ajetter  to  his  son,  he  refers  to  this  subject:  *  Whenever 
I  read  pieces  of  eloquence,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  I  used  to  write 
down  the  shining  passages,  and  then  translate  them  as  well  and  elegantly  as  I 
could ;  if  in  Latin  or  French,  into  English ;  if  English,  into  French.  This, 
which  I  practiced  for  some  years,  not  only  improved  and  formed  my  style, 
but  imprinted  in  my  mind  and  memory  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  authors.* 

In  1714  he  sets  out  on  the  grand  tour  of  Holland,  France,  and  Italy — and  as 
be  was  without  a  tutor,  he  was  left  to  his  own  judgment,  which  proved  In 
some  respects  excellent,  and  in  others  perilous.  His  love  of  shining,  and  his 
avowed  principle  of  observing  and  copying  the  habits  and  manners  of  polite 
society,  led  him  into  gambling,  *■  which,*  he  remarlis  in  a  letter  to  his  son :  *  far 
from  adorning  my  character,  has,  I  am  conscious,  been  a  great  blemish  to  it* 
His  introduction  to  the  world  of  men  and  women  is  thus  described : 

At  nineteen  I  left  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  I  was  an  absolute 
pedant :  when  I  talked  my  best,  I  quoted  Horace ;  when  I  aimed  at  being  fa- 
cetious, I  quoted  Martial ;  and  when  I  had  a  mind  to  be  a  fine  gentleman,  I 
talked  Ovid.  I  was  convinced  that  none  but  the  ancients  had  common  sense ; 
that  the  classics  contained  everything  that  was  either  necessary,  useful,  or  or- 
namental to  men :  and  I  was  not  without  thought  of  wearing  the  toga  vUilis 
of  the  Romans,  instead  of  the  vulgar  and  illiberal  dress  of  the  modems. 
With  these  excellent  notions,  I  went  first  to  the  Hague,  where,  by  the  help  of 
several  letters  of  recommendation,  I  was  soon  introduced  into  all  the  best 
company ;  and  where  I  very  soon  discovered  that  I  was  totally  mistaken  in  al- 
most eveiy  one  notion  I  had  entertained.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  strong  desire 
to  please  (the  mixed  result  of  good-nature,  and  a  vanity  by  no  means  blam- 
able),  and  was  sensible  that  I  had  nothing  but  the  desire.  I  thereforc  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  acquire  the  means  too.    I  studied  attentively  and  minutely  the 
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dress,  the  air,  the  manner,  the  address,, and  the  turn  of  conversation,  of  all 
those  whom  I  f oand  to  be  the  people  in  fashion  and  most  generally  allowed  to 
please.  I  imitated  them  as  well  as  I  could ;  if  I  heard  that  one  man  was  reck- 
oaed  remarkably  genteel,  I  carefully  watched  his  dress,  motions,  and  attitudes, 
and  formed  my  own  upon  them.  When  I  heard  of  another,  whose  conversa- 
tion was  agreeable  and  engaging,  I  listened  and  attended  to  the  turn  of  it.  I 
addressed  myself,  though  *de  tres  mauvaise  grtuxj^  to  all  the  most  fashionable 
fine  ladies ;  confessed  and  laughed  with  them  at  my  own  awkwardness  and 
rawness,  reconomending  myself  as  an  object  for  them  to  try  their  skill  in  form- 
ing. By  these  means  and  with  a  passionate  desire  for  pleasing  everybody,  I 
came  bv  degrees  to  please  some ;  and  I  can  assure  yon.  that  whatever  little 
figure  1  have  made  in  the  world  has  been  much  more  owing  to  that  passionate 
desire  I  had  of  pleasing  unlyersally,  than  to  any  intrinsic  merit,  or  sound 
knowledge,  I  might  ever  have  been  master  of.  My  passion  for  pleasing  was 
so  strong  (and  I  am  very  glad  it  was  so),  that  I  own  to  you  fairly,  I  wished  to 
make  eveiy  woman  I  saw  in  love  with  me,  and  every  man  I  met  with  admire 
me.  Without  this  passion  for  the  object,  I  should  never  have  been  so  atten- 
tive to  the  means ;  and  I  own  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  any  man 
of  good  nature  and  good  sense  to  be  without  this  passion.  Does  not  good- 
nature incline  us  to  please  all  those  we  converse  with,  of  whatever  rank  or 
station  they  ma,'  be  f  And  does  not  good-sense  and  common  observation 
ahow  of  what  infinite  use  it  is  to  please?  *  Oh,  but  one  may  please  by  the 
coed  qualities  of  the  heart  and  the  Knowledge  of  the  head,  without  the  fash- 
ioDable  air,  address^  and  manner,  which  is  mere  tinsel.*  I  deny  it  A  man  may 
be  esteemed  and  respected,  but  I  defy  him  to  please  without  them.  Moreover. 
at  your  age,  I  would  not  have  contented  myself  with  barely  pleasing ;  I  wanted 
to  shine,  and  to  distinguish  myself  in  the  world,  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  gal- 
lantry, as  well  as  business.  And  that  ambition,  or  vanity,  call  it  what  you 
f  lease,  was  a  right  one ;  it  hurt  nobody,  and  made  me  exert  whatever  talents 
had.    It  is  the  spring  of  a  thousand  right  and  good  things. 

To  these  extracts  from  Lord  Chestcrfleld^s  own  letters,  written  to  encourage 
the  efforts  of  his  son  to  acquire  the  art  of  pleasing  in  society,  we  add  passages 
from  the  graceful  and,  in  the  main,  just  criticisms  of  the  eminent  French 
essayist,  C.  A.  Salntc-Bcuve :  ♦  * 

In  1744,  when  he  was  only  fifty  years  of  age,  his  political  ambition  seemed, 
in  part,  to  have  died  out,  and  the  indifferent  state  of  his  health  left  him  to 
choose  a  private  life.  And  thou  the  object  of  his  secret  ideal  and  his  real  am- 
bition we  know  now.  Before  his  marriage,  ho  had,  about  the  year  1732,  by  a 
French  lady  (Mdme.  du  Bouchet),  whom  he  met  in  Holland,  a  natural  son,  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  He  wrote  to  this  son,  in  all  sincerity,  "  From 
the  first  day  of  your  life,  the  dearest  object  of  mine  has  been  to  make  you  as 
perfect  as  the  weakness  of  human  nature  will  allow."  Towards  the  education 
of  this  son  all  his  wishes  ^^  ^^^  affectionate  and  worldly  predilections  tended. 
And  whether  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  or  Secretary  of  State  in  London,  he  found 
time  to  write  long  letters,  full  of  minute  details,  to  him,  to  instruct  him  in 
small  matters,  and  to  perfect  him  in  mind  and  manner 

The  Chesterfield,  then,  that  we  love  esi>eclally  to  study,  is  the  man  of  wit 
and  experience,  who  knew  all  the  affairs,  and  passed  through  all  the  phases  of 
Xwlitical  and  public  life  only  to  find  out  its  smallest  resources,  and  to  tell  us 
the  last  mot ;  he  who,  from  his  youth,  was  the  friend  of  Pope  and  Boling- 
broke,  the  introducer  into  England  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  the  corres- 
pondent of  Fontenello  and  Mdme.  do  Teucin ;  he  whom  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions placed  among  its  members,  who  united  the  wit  of  the  two  nations, 
and  who,  in  more  than  one  intellectual  essay,  but  particularly  in  his  letters  to 
his  son,  shows  himself  to  us  as  a  moralist,  as  amiable  as  he  is  consummate, 
and  one  of  the  masters  of  life.    It  is  the  Roehefoucald  of  England  of  whom 

*rreflsed  to  a  Ute  London  edition  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  LeUertty  Ssntences^  and  Maxima, 
ia  t^e  Biiyard  SerUn  qf  Pleasure  Dookti  of  littraturt^  by  Sampson  Low,  Bon  &  Mariton. 
If  J  can  most  heartily  commend  this  bcantlfolly  printed  volnmo  as  containing  all  there  Is 
truly  ralnable  tn  the  four  Tolomcs  of  letters. 
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we  speak.  Montetqniev,  after  fbe  poblicatlon  of  ^^VEsprii  dm  £o<i/*  wroto 
to  the  AbM  de  Gnasco,  yiho  was  then  in  England,  *^Tell  my  Lord  Chesterfield 
that  nothing  is  so  flattering  to  me  as  his  approbation;  but  that,  though  he  is 
reading  my  work  for  the  third  time,  he  will  only  be  in  a  better  position  to 
point  out  to  me  wliat  wants  correcthig  and  recttfying  io  it;  nothing  conld  be 
more  InstructiYe  to  me  than  his  obserrations  and  his  critique,^*  It  was  Chee- 
terfield  who,  speaking  to  Monteeqnien,  one  day,  of  the  readiness  of  the  French 
for  revolutions,  and  their  impatience  at  slow  reforms,  spolufr  this  sentence, 
which  is  a  rimani  of  our  whole  history:  ^Yon  French  know  how  to  make 
barricades,  bat  you  never  raise  barriers." 

The  letters  begin  with  the  A  B  C  of  edncation  and  instruction.  Chesterfield 
teaches  his  son,  in  French,  the  rudiments  of  mythology  and  history.  I  do  not 
regret  the  publication  of  these  first  letters.  He  lets  slip  some  very  excellent 
advice  in  those  early  pages.  The  little  Stanhope  is  no  more  than  eight  years 
old  when  his  father  suits  a  little  rhetoric  to  his  jnvenUe  understanding,  and 
tries  to  show  him  how  to  use  good  language,  and  to  express  himself  well.  He 
especially  recommends  to  him  ailmtion,  in  all  that  he  does,  and  he  gives  the 
Word  its  full  value.  **  It  is  attention  alone,"  he  says,  **  which  fixes  objects  in 
the  memory.  There  is  no  surer  mark  of  a  mean  and  meagre  intellect  in  the 
world  than  inattention.  All  that  is  worth  the  trouble  of  doing  at  all,  deserves 
to  be  done  well,  and  nothing  can  be  well  done  without  attention.*'  This  pre- 
cept he  Incessantly  repeats,  and  varies  the  application  of  it  as  his  pupil  grows^ 
and  is  in  a  condition  to  comprehend  it  to  its  fullest  extent  Whether  pleasure 
or  study,  eveiything  one  does  must  be  well  done,  done  entirely,  and  at  its 
proper  time,  without  allowing  any  distraction  to  intervene.  "  When  you  read 
Horace,  pay  attention  to  the  accuracy  of  his  thoughts,  to  ttie  elegance  of  his 
diction,  and  to  the  beautv  of  his  poetry,  and  do  not  think  of  the  *i>«  Homiine  et 
Cive^  of  Pufifendorf ;  ana  when  yon  read  Pufiendorf,  do  not  think  of  Mdme. 
de  St  Germain ;  nor  of  Pufifendorf  when  you  speak  to  Mdme.  de  St  Germain.** 
But  this  strong  and  easy  subjugation  of  the  order  of  thought  to  the  will  only 
belongs  to  great  or  very  good  intellects.  M.  Royer-Collard  used  to  say  that 
**  what  was  mosi  wanting  in  our  day,  was  rtgp«i  in  the  moral  disposition,  and 
aJUention  in  the  inteliectuaL  '*  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  a  less  grave  manner,  might 
have  said  the  same  thing.  He  was  not  long  in  finding  out  what  was  wanting 
in  this  child  whom  he  wished  to  bring  up ;  whose  bringing  up  was,  indeed^ 
the  end  and  aim  of  his  life.  **  On  sounding  your  character  to  its  very  depths,'* 
he  said  to  him,  "  I  have  not,  thank  God,  discovered  any  vice  of  heart  or  weak- 
ness of  head,  so  fkr ;  but  1  have  discovered  idleness,  inattention,  and  indiffer- 
ence, which  are  only  pardonable  in  the  aged,  who,  in  the  decline  of  life,  when 
health  and  spirits  give  way,  have  a  sort  of  right  to  that  kind  of  tranquility. 
But  a  young  man  ought  to  be  ambitious  to  shine  and  excel."  And  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  sacred  fire,  this  lightning,  that  makes  Achilles,  the  Alexanders,  and 
the  Caesars  tolMthe  fint  in  owrp  undertaklngy  this  motto  of  noble  hearts  and  of 
eminent  men  Of  all  kinds,  that  nature  had  primarily  neglected  to  place  in  the 
honest  but  thoroug^y  mediocre  soul  of  the  younger  Stanhope:  "  You  appear 
to  want,"  said  his  father,  "  that  vMda  vU  animi  which  excites  the  majority  of 
young  men  to  please,  to  strive,  and  to  outdo  others."  "When  I  was  your 
ago,"  ho  says  again,  "  I  should  have  been  ashamed  for  another  to  know  his 
lesson  better  or  to  have  been  before  mo  hi  a  game,  and  I  should  have  had  no 
rest  till  I  hod  regained  the  advantage."  All  this  little  course  of  education  by 
letters,  offers  a  sort  of  continuous  dramatic  interest ;  we  follow  the  eflforts  of 
a  fine,  distinguished,  energetic  nature  as  Lord  Chesterfield's  was,  engaged  in  a 
contest  with  a  disppsition  honest  but  indolent,  with  an  easy  and  dilatory  tem- 
perament, from  which  it  would,  at  any  expense,  form  a  masterpiece  accom- 
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plkbed,  amiable  and  original,  and  wltli  -whlck  it  only  succeeded  in  making  a 
iort  of  estimable  copy.  What  sustains  and  almosft  touches  the  reader  in  tliifr 
strife,  where  so  mnch  art  is  nsed,  and  where  the  ineyita}>le  connsel  is  the  same 
beneath  aU  metamorphoses^  is  the  true  fatherly  affecUon  which  animates  and 
inspires  the  delicate  and  ezcelleat  master,  as  paUent  as  he  is  fall  of  vigor, 
lavish  in  resonrces  and  skill,  neyer  discouraged,  nntlring  in  sowing  elegances 
and  graces  on  this  infertile  soil.  The  yonng  man  Is  placed  at  the  Academy,, 
with  M.  de  la  OQ^rinl^e  (not  till  1751,  when  he  was  nineteen,  too  old  to  profit 
by  soch  instruction) ;  the  morning  ho  devotes  to  study,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  is  to  be  consecrated  to  the  world.  **  Pleasure  is  now  the  last  branch  of 
yoar  cducatioB,"  this  indulgent  father  writes ;  "  it  will  soften  and  polish  yonr 
manners,  it  wiU  incite  yon  to  seek,  and  finally  to  acquire  graee^.^^  Upon  this 
last  point  he  is  exacting,  and  shows  no  quarter.  Qraoa^  he  returns  continually 
to  them,  for  withoajt  tiiem  all  effort  is  vain.  "  If  they  are  not  natural  to  you, 
cultivate  them,*'  he  cries.  He  indeed  speaks  confidently ;  as  if,  to  cultivate 
graces,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  them  already ! 

The  gentle  and  the  frivolous  are  i>erpetuaUy  mingling  in  these  letters.  Mar^ 
eel,  the  danciag-masfcer,  is  very  often  recommended,  Montesquieu  no  less.  The 
Abb6  de  Gnasco,  a  sort  of  toady  to  Montesquieu,  is  a  useful  personage  for 
introdnctions.  **  Between  you  and  me,"  writes  Chesterfield,  "  ho  has  more 
knowledge  tbsa  genius ;  but  a  devtr  man  knowB  how  to  maka  tue  qf  everytMng^ 
and  every  man  is  good  for  something.  As  to  the  President  de  Montesquieu, 
he  is  in  all  respects  a  precious  acquaintance ;  he  has  genius^  vfUh  the  most  exterir 
sIm  reading  in  the  vorkL    Drink  of  this  fountain  m  much  m  poesitle.^* 

Of  anthora,  those  whom  Chesterfield  particularly  recommends  at  this  time» 
and  those  whose  names  occur  most  frequently  in  his  counsels,  are  La  Roche^ 
foucald  and  La  Bruydre.  **  If  you  read  some  of  La  Rochefoucald^s  maxims  in 
tlio  morning,  consider  them,  examine  them  well,  and-  compare  them  with  the 
originals  yon  meet  in  the  evening.  Read  La  Bruy^e  in  the  morning,  and  see 
in  the  evening  if  his  portraits  are  correct"  But  these  guides,  excellent  as 
they  are,  have  no  other  use  by  themselves  than  that  of  a  map.  Without  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience,  they  would  be  useless,  and  would  even  be 
conducive  to  error,  as  a  map  might  be  if  one  thought  to  get  from  it  a  complete 
knowledge  of  towns  and  provinces.  Better  read  one  man  than  ten  books. 
**  The  world  is  a  country  that  no  one  has  ever  known  by  means  of  descrip- 
tions ;  each  must  traverse  it  in  person  to  be  thoroughly  initiated  into  its  ways.^' 

Lord  Chesterfield  intended  this  beloved  son  for  a  diplomatic  life;  he  at  first 
found  some  difficulties  in  the  way  on  account  of  his  illegitimacy.  To  cut 
short  these  objections,  he  sent  his  son  to  Parliament ;  it  was  the  surest  method 
of  conquering  the  scruples  of  the  court  Mr.  Stanhope,  in  his  maiden  speech, 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  notes.  He  did  not 
make  a  second  attempt  at  speaking  in  public.  It  appears  tliat  he  succeeded 
better  in  diplomacy,  in  those  second-rate  places  where  solid  merit  is  sufficient 
He  filled  the  post  of  amt>a8sador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Dresden.  But 
his  health,  always  delicate,  failed,  and  his  father  had  the  misfortune  to  see 
him  die  before  him,  when  he  was  scarcely  tliirty-six  years  old  (1768). 

mNTS  ON  OONYEBSATIOir. 

Talk  often^  but  never  long ;  In  that  case,  if  you  do  not  please,  at  least  you 
are  sure  not  to  tiro  yonr  hearers.  Pay  your  own  reckonina:,  but  do  not  treat 
the  whole  company ;  this  being  one  of  the  very  few  cases  In  which  people  do 
not  care  to  be  treated,  every  one  being  freely  convinced  that  he  has  where- 
withal to  pay. 

Tell  stories  very  seldom,  and  absolutely  never  but  when  they  are  very  aptL 
and  very  short  Omit  every  circumstance  that  is  not  material,  and  beware  oz 
digressions  To  have  frequent  recourse  to  narrative,  betrays  great  want  of 
tnui^ination. 
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Never  hold  anybody  by  the  button^  or  the  hand,  in  order  to  be  heard  our ; 
for,  if  people  are  not  wullng  to  hear  you,  you  had  much  better  hold  your 
ton^e  than  them. 

Take,  rather  than  give,  the  tone  of  the  company  yon  are  In.  If  you  have 
parts,  you  wUl  show  them,  more  or  less,  upon  every  subject;  and  if  you  have 
not,  you  had  better  talk  sillily  upon  a  subject  of  other  people*  s,  than  of  your 
own  choosing. 

Avoid,  OS  much  as  you  can,  in  mixed  companies,  argumentative,  polemical 
conversations ;  which,  though  they  should  not,  yet  certainly  do.  Indispose,  for 
a  time,  the  contesting  parUes  towards  each  other;  and  if  the  controversy 
grows  warm  and  noisy,  endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  some  genteel  levity  or 
joke.  I  quieted  such  a  conversation  hubbub  once,  by  representing  to  them 
that,  though  I  was  persuaded  none  there  present  would  repeat,  out  of  com- 
pany, what  passed  in  it,  yet  I  could  not  answer  for  the  discretion  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  street,  who  must  necessarily  hear  all  that  was  said. 

Above  all  things,  and  upon  all  occasions,  avoid  speaking  of  yourself,  If  It 
be  possible.  Such 'Is  the  natural  pride  and  vanity  of  our  hearts,  that  it  per- 
petually breaks  out,  even  in  people  of  the  best  parts,  In  all  the  various  modes 
and  figures  of  the  egotism. 

Tills  principle  of  vanity  and  pride  is  so  strong  in  human  nature,  that  it 
descends  even  to  the  lowest  objects ;  and  one  often  sees  people  anglinc:  for 
praise,  when,  admitting  all  thev  say  to  be  true  (which,  by  the  way,  it  seldom 
is),  no  just  praise  Is  to  oe  sought.  One  man  afiSrms  that  he  has  rode  past  an 
hundred  mites  In  six  hours,  rrobably  it  is  a  lie ;  but  supposing  It  to  be  true, 
what  then  ?  Why,  he  Is  a  very  good  post-boy,  that  Is  all.  Another  asserts, 
and  probably  not  without  oaths,  that  he  has  drank  six  or  eight  bottles  of  wlno 
at  a  sitting.  Out  of  charity,  I  will  believe  him  a  liar ;  for  if  I  do  not,  I  must 
think  him  a  beast 

Always  look  people  In  the  face  when  you  speak  to  them ;  the  not  doing  It 
is  thought  to  Imply  conscious  guilt;  besides  that,  you  lose  the  advantage  of 
observing,  by  their  countenances,  what  Impression  your  discourse  makes  upon 
them,  m  order  to  know  people* s  real  sentiments,  I  trust  much  more  to  my 
eyes  than  to  my  ears ;  for  they  can  say  whatever  they  have  a  mind  I  should 
hear;  but  they  can  seldom  help  looking  what  they  have  no  intention  I  should 
know. 

Neither  retail  nor  receive  scandal,  willingly ;  for  though  the  defamation  of 
others  may  for  the  present  gratify  the  malignity  or  pride  of  our  hearts^  cool 
reflection  will  draw  very  disadvantageous  conclusions  from  such  a  disposition ; 
and  In  the  case  of  scanaal,  as  In  that  of  robbery,  the  receiver  Is  always  thought 
as  bad  as  the  thief. 

8ELF-SNOWLBDGB  ASTD  JUDGMENT  OF  OTHEBS. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  inside  of  others,  study  your  own ;  but  men  In  gen- 
eral are  very  much  alike;  and  though  one  has  one  prevailing  passion,  and  an- 
other has  another,  yet  their  operations  are  much  the  same ;  and  whatever  en- 
gages or  disgusts,  pleases  or  offends  you  In  others,  will,  mutaiia  mittandiSy 
engage,  disgust,  please,  or  offend  others  in  you.  Observe,  with  the  utmost 
attention,  all  the  operations  of  your  own  mind,  the  nature  of  your  passions, 
and  the  various  motives  that  determine  your  will,  and  you  may.  In  a  great  de- 
gree, know  all  mankind.  For  Instance,  do  you  find  yourself  hurt  and  morti- 
fied when  another  makes  you  feel  his  superiority,  and  your  own  inferiority.  In 
knowledge,  parts,  rank,  or  fortune  ?  Tou  will  certainly  take  great  care  not  to 
make  a  person,  whose  good  will,  good  word.  Interest,  esteem,  or  friendship 
you  would  gain,  feel  that  superiority  in  you,  in  case  you  have  it.  If  disagree- 
able insinuations,  sly  sneers,  or  repeated  contradictions  tease  and  irritate  you, 
would  you  use  them  where  you  wished  to  engage  and  please  ?  Surely  not ; 
and  I  hope  you  wish  to  engage  and  please  almost  unlvei'sally.  The  tempta- 
tion of  saying  a  smart  or  witty  thing,  or  bo7i  mot^  and  the  malicious  applause 
with  which  It  is  commonly  received,  has  made  people  who  can  say  them,  and, 
Btlll  of  tener,  people  who  think  they  can,  but  yet  cannot,  and  yet  try,  more 
enemies,  and  Implacable  ones,  too,  than  any  one  thing  that  I  know  of.  When 
such  things,  then,  shall  happen  to  be  said  at  your  expense  (as  sometimes  they 
certainly  will),  reflect  seriously  upon  the  sentiments,  uneasiness,  anger,  and 
resentment  which  they  excite  m  you ;  and  consider  whether  it  can  be  prudent 
by  the  same  means  to  excite  Uie  same  sentiments  in  others  against  you.  It  Is 
a  decided  folly  to  lose  a  friend  for  a  jest ;  but.  In  my  mind,  it  is  not  a  much 
less  degree  of  folly  to  make  an  enemy  of  an  indifferent  and  neutral  person  for 
the  sake  of  a  b<m  nwt. 


STUDIES  AND  COKDUCT. 

8UOGB8TIOV8  BT  MEN  XKINBIIT  IN  LKTTSB8  AND  ATFAIBS. 


UBTTEBB    OF    WILLIAM    FTTT    (EABL    OV    CHATHAM)    TO    HIS    NSFHSW, 
THOMAS  FTTT  (LOBD  GAMELFOBD),  WBTTTSK  1751-71 

WnxiAM  Pitt,  the  Great  Commoner  of  England,  as  he  was  gen- 
erally spoken  of  until  this  honorably  won  designation  was  lost 
in  the  less  characteristic  title  of  Earl  of  Chatham  (conferred,  1766), 
was  bom  at  Boconnoc,  NoTember  15,  1708.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  whence  he  went,  as  a  gentleman  commoner,  to  Trinity  Col- 
l^e,  Oxford.  From  ill  health,  he  left  the  university  without  taking 
a  degree,  and  made  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy.  On  his  return 
he  obtained  a  cometcy  in  the  Blues,  and  entered  Parliament  in  Jan- 
nary,  1785,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  borough  of  Old 
Sarum,  which  was  the  property  of  his  family.  On  this  field  he  won 
the  reputation  as  an  orator  and  statesman,  which,  to  the  American 
as  well  as  the  English  mind,  is  the  goal  and  stimulus  of  the  highest 
talents,  properly  trained,  worthily  directed,  and  successfully  re- 
warded. His  death  (May  11,  1777,  its  fatal  stroke  April  7)  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  after  one  of  his  outbursts  of  patriotic  eloquence, 
has  passed  into  the  keeping  of  painting  as  well  as  of  history. 

The  following  series  of  letters  were  addressed  by  their  author  to 
his  nephew,  Thomas  Pitt,  the  only  son  of  Thomas  Pitt  (the  Earl  of 
Chatham's  eldest  brother),  of  Boconnoc,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall. 
He  was  bom  in  March,  1787,  and  died  in  Florence  in  1798.  He  sat 
in  several  parliaments,  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  was  a  lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  1768,  and  created  Lord  Camelford  in  1783.  He  was 
married  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Pinkney  Wilkinson.  Their  only  son 
was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1804,  and  their  only  daughter  was  married, 
in  179S,  to  William  Lord  Grenville.  The  letters  coming,  by  this 
marriage,  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Grenville,  were  first  published  \ 
by  him  in  1804,  with  a  Dedication  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Pitt, 
*  whose  career  teaches  how  great  talents  maybe  most  successfully 
cultivated,  and  to  what  objects  they  may  most  honorably  be  di* 
rected.' 

On  their  first  publication,  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  iv.)  justly 
observed:  'In  every  line  of  these  interesting  relics,  we- discover 
proof  that  Lord  Chatham  was  as  amiable  in  private  life  as  the  annals 
of  the  Old  and  New  World  proclaim  him  to  have  been:  transcend* 
ently  great  in  the  management  of  affairs.' 
0 
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The  original  edition  (1804)  was  introdnoed  by  Lord  Grenville  with 
the  following 

Prtfaee, 

Tlie  following  letters  were  addressed  by  the  late  Lord  Chatham  to  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Piu  (afterwards  Lord  Camelford),  then  at  Cambrid^i^e.  They  are 
few  in  number,  writteA  f pr  the  priyate  use  of  an  l^diTidnal  dorine  a  short 
period  of  time,  and  containing  only  such  detached  observations  on  &e  exten- 
sive subjects  to  which  they  relate,  as  occasion  might  happen  to  suggest,  in  the 
course  of  familiar  correspondence.  Yet  even  these  imperfect  remains  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  received  by  the  public  with  no  common  Interest,  as  well  from 
their  own  intrinsic  value,  as  from  the  picture  which  they  display  of  the  charac- 
ter of  their  authon  The  editor's  wish  to  do  honor  to  t|ie  memory,  both  of  the 
person  by  whom  they  were  written  and  of  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
would  alone  have  rendered  him  desirous  of  making  these  papers  public.  But 
he  feels  a  mueh  higher  motiye,  in  the  hope  of  promoUiM;  by  such  a  publica- 
tion the  inseparame  interests  of  learning,  virtue,  ana  religion.  By  the 
writers  of  that  school  whose  philosofdiy  consists  in  the  degradation  of  virtue^, 
it  lias  often  Jseen  triumphantly  declared,  that  no  excellence  of  character  can 
stand  the  test  of  close  observation ;  tiiat  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  domestic 
servants,  or  to  his  familiar*  friends.  How.  mu<^  mora  Just,  as  well  as  more 
amiable  and  dignified,  is  the  opposite  sentiment,  delivered  to  us  in  the  words 
of  Plutarch,  and  illustrated  tlirou^hout  all  his  writings !  *^Real  virtue,'*  says 
that  inimitable  moralist,  in  his  life  of  Berides,. "  is  moot  loved  wbere  it  is 
most  nearly  seen:  and  no  respect  whiph  it  commands  from  strangers,  can 
equal  the  never  ceasing  admiration  it  excites  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
domestic  life." 

The  following  correspondence,  imperfect  as  it  is  (and  who  will  not  lament 
that  many  more  such  letters  are  not  preserved  V),  exhibits  a  great  orator, 
statesman  and  patriot,  in  one  of  the  most  iatereiating  relations  of  private 
society.    Not  as  in  the  cabinet  or  the  senate,  enforcing,^  by  a  vigorous  and 
commanding  eloquence,  those  councils  to  whicli  his  country  owed  her  pre- 
emmence  and  glory;  bnt  implanting  with  parental  Idndnees,  into  the  mind  of 
an  ingenious  youth,  seeds  of  wisdom  and. virtue,  which  ripened  into  full, 
maturity  in  the  character  of  a  most  accomplished  man :  directing  him  to  the  - 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  the  best  instrument  of  action:  teaching  him,  by. 
the  cultivatioh  of  his  reason,  to  strex^then  and  establish  in  his  heart  those 
principles  of  moral  rectitude  which  were  congenial  to  it;  and,  above  all,  ex- 
horting lilm  to  regulate  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life  by  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  gratitude  and  obedience  to  God,  as  the  only  sure  groundwork  of 
every  human  duty. 

Wbat  parent  anxious  for  the  chscacter  and  success  of  a  son,  bom  to  any 
liberal  station  In  this  great  and  free  countir,  would  not,  in  all  that  related  to 
his  education,  gladly  have  resorted  to  the  advice  of  such  a  man?  What' 
youthful  spirit,  animated  by  any  d^re  of  future  excellence,  and  looking  for 
the  gratification  of  that  desire  in  the  pursuits  of  honorable  ambition,  or  in 
the  consciousness  of  an  upright,  active,  and  useful  life,  would  not  embrace  - 
with  transport  apy  opportuni^  of  llstenjing  on  such  a  subject  to  the  lessons  of 
Lord  Chatham  ?  They  are  here  before  him.  Not  delivered  with  the  authority 
of  a  preceptor  or  a  parent,  but  tempered  by  the  afibcUon  of  a  friend  towards 
a,  disposition  and  character  well  entitled  to  such  regard. 


and  such  as  ho  conthmed  to  his  latest  hour.  The  same  suavity  of  manners 
and  steadiness  of  -principle,  the  same  correctness  of  judgment  and  integrity  of 
heart,  distinguished  him  through  life;  and  the  same  affectionate  attachment 
from  those  who  knew  him  best,  has  followed  him  beyond  the  grave. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader,  on  the  sUgfatest  perusal  of  the  following  > 
letters,  that  they  were  never  intended  to  comprise  a  perfect  system  of  educa- 
tion, even  for  the  short  portion  of  time  to  which  they  relate.  Many  points  in 
which  they  wiH  be  found  deficient,  were  undoubtedly  supplied  by  frequent 
opportunities  .of  personal  iAteroour8C,and  much  was  left  to  the  general  rules 
of  study  established  at  an  English  university.  8tlll  less,  therefore,  should 
the  temporary  advice  addressed  to  an  individual,  whose  previous  education  had 
labored  under  some  disadvantage,  be  understood  as  a  general  dissuasive  from 
the  cultivation  of  Grecian  literature.  The  sentiments  of  Lord  Chatham  were 
in  direct  opposition  to  any  such  opinioa.    The  manner  in  whialt»  pvcu  in  thesSt 
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letters,  be  speaks  of  the  first  of  poets,  and'  the  mtttest  of  omtons :  and  tbe 
stress  which  he  lays  on  tbe  benetits  to  be  deriTed  from  theip  immortal  works, 
could  leave  no  donbt  of  his  judgment  on  this  important  point  That  judgment 
was  afterwards  most  unequivocally  manifested,  when  ne  was  called  upon  to 
'conrider  the  question  with  a  still  higher  interest,  not  only  as  a  friend  and 
guardian,  but  also  as  a  father. 

"1  call  that,*^  says  Milton,  "a  complete  and  generous  education,  which  fits 
a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and'  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both 
public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war."  This  is  the'  purpose  to  which  all 
knowledge  is  subordinate ;  the  test  of  all  intellectual  and  moral  excellence. 
It  is  the  end  to  which  the  lessons  of  Lord  Chatham  are  uniformly  directed. 
May  they  contribute  to  promote  and  encourage  its  pursuit!  Recommended, 
as  they  must  be,  to  the  neart  of  every  reader,  by  their  warmth  of  sentiment 
and  eloquence  of  lan^age ;  deriving  additional  weight  from  tiie  affectionate 
interest  by  which  tney  were  dictated;  and  most  of  all,  enforced  by  the 
influence  of  his  great  example,  and  the  authority  of  his  venerable  name. 


I. 

S^Uember,  1751. 

Vt  Dsab  Child, — I  am  extremely  pleased  with  your  translation,  now  it  is 
written  over  fair.  It  is  very  close  to  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  done,  in 
many  places,  with  much  spirit,  as  well  as  the  numbers  not  lame  or  rough. 
However,  an  attention  to  Mr.  Pope^s  numbers  will  make  you  avoid  some  ill 
sounds,  and  hobbling  of  the  verse,  by  only  transposing  a  word  or  two,  in  many 
instances.  I  have,  upon  reading  the  Eclogue  over  again,  altered  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  lines,  in  order  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the  Latin,  as  well  as  to 
reader  some  beauty  which  is  contained  in  the  repetition  of  words  in  tender 
passages.  Ton  give  me  great  pleasure,  my  dear  child,  in  the  progress  you 
have  made.  I  will  recommend  to  Mr.  Leech  to  carry  you  quite  through 
Yiigil^s  ^neid,  from  beginning  to  ending.  Pray  show  him  this  letter,  with 
my  service  to  4iim,  and  thanks  for  his  care  of  you.  For  English  poetry,  I 
recommend  Pope*8  translation  of  Homer,  and  Dryden^s  Fables  in  particular. 
I  am  not  sure  if  they  are  not  called  Tales  instead  of  Fables.  Your  cousin, 
whom,  I  am  sure,  you  can  overtake  if  you  will,  has  read  Virgil*  s  ^neid  quite 
through,  and  much  of  Horace^s  Epistles.  Terence^s  plays  I  would  also  de- 
sire Mr.  Leech  to  make  you  perfect  master  of.  Your  cousin  has  read  them  all. 
Go  on,  my  dear,  and  you  will  at  least  equal  him.  You  are  so  good  that  I  have 
nothing  to  wish  but  that  you  may  be  directed  to  proper  books ;  and  I  trust  to 
yonr  spirit,  and  desire  to  be  praised  for  things  that  deserve  praise,  for  the 
ilgnre  you  wfU  hereafter  make.    €k>d  bless  you,  my  dear  child. 

Your  most  affectionate  Uncle, 

WnjJAM  Pitt. 

LBTTEB  II. 

BjLTHi  Od.  12, 1751. 
Mt  Dkax  Nsfbiw,-^As  I  have  been  moving  about  from  place  to  place, 
your  letter  reached  me  here,  at  Bath,  but  very  lately,  after  making  a  consider- 
able circuit  to  find  me.  I  should  have  otherwise,  my  dear  child,  returned  you 
thanks  for  the  very  great  pleasure  you  have  g^ven  me,  long  before  now.  The 
very  good  account  you  give  me  of  your  studies,  and  that  delivered  in  very 
good  Latin,  for  your  time,  has  flUed  me  with  the  highest  expectation  of  your 
future  improTements.  I  see  the  foundations  so  well  laid,  that  I  do  not  make 
the  least  doubt  but  you  will  become  a  perfect  good'  scholar;  and  have  the 
pleasure  and  applause  that  will  attend  the  several  advantages  hereafter,  in 
tbe  fntnre  conne  of  your  life,  that  you  can  only  acquire  now  by  your  emula* 
tion  and  noble  labors  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and  of  every  acquirement 
that  is  to  make  you  superior  to  other  gentlemen.  I  rejoice  to  hearthat  you 
^ve  begun  Homer's  Iliad,  and  have  made  so  great  a  progress  in  ViigtL  I  hope 
yon  tarte  and  love  those  authors  particularly.    Yon  cannot  read  them  .top 
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much :  they  are  not  only  the  two  greatest  poets,  but  they  contain  the  finest 
lessons  for  your  age  to  hnbibe :  lessons  of  honor,  courage,  disinterestedness, 
love  of  truth,  command  of  temper,  gentleness  of  behaTior,  humanity,  and,  in 
one  word,  virtue  in  its  true  signification.  Oo  on,  my  dear  nephew,  and  drink 
as  deep  as  you  can  of  these  divine  springs :  the  pleasure  of  the  draught  is 
equal,  at  least,  to  the  prodigious  advantages  of  it  to  the  heart  and  morals.  I 
hope  you  will  drink  them,  as  somebody  does  in  Vligil  of  another  sort  of  cup : 
*Il]e  impiger  hauslt  spumantem  paterum'  (Quickly  he  drained  the  flowing 
bowl.)  I  shall  be  highly  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  know  what  au- 
thors give  you  most  pleasure.  I  desire  my  service  to  Mr.  Leech ;  pray  tell 
him  I  will  write  to  him  soon  about  your  studies. 

USTTEB  III. 

Bath,  Jan.  12, 1754. 
Mt  deab  Nbphbw, — ^Yonr  letter  from  Cambridge  afibrds  me  many  very 
sensible  pleasures:  first,  that  yon  are  at  last  in  a  proper  place  for  study  and 
improvement,  instead  of  losing  any  more  of  that  most  precious  thing,  time, 
in  London ;  in  the  next  place,  that  you  seem  pleased  with  the  particular 
society  you  are  placed  in,  and  with  the  gentleman  to  whose  care  and  instruc- 
tions  yon  are  committed ;  and,  above  all,  I  applaud  the  sound,  right  sense  and 
love  of  virtue  which  appears  through  your  whole  letter.  You  are  already 
possessed  of  the  true  clue  to  guide  you  through  this  dangerous  and  perplex- 
ing part  of  llfe*8  journey,  the  years  of  education ;  and  upon  which  the  com- 
plexion of  all  the  rest  of  your  days  will  infallibly  depend.  1  say  you  have 
the  true  clue  to  g^ide  you  in  the  maxim  you  lay  down  in  your  letter  to  me, 
namely,  that  the  use  of  learning  is  to  render  a  man  more  wise  and  virtnous. 
not  merely  to  make  him  more  learned.  Maete  tua  vkiuU  ;  "  Go  on  and  pros- 
per.^' Go  on,  my  dear  boy,  by  this  golden  rule,  and  you  cannot  fail  to 
become  everything  your  generous  heart  prompts  you  to  wish  to  be,  and  that 
mine  most  affectionately  wishes  for  you.  There  is  but  one  danger  in  your 
way,  and  that  is,  x>erhaps,  natural  enough  to  your  age^the  love  of  pleasure, 
or  the  fear  of  close  application  and  laborious  diligence.  With  the  last,  there 
is  nothing  you  may  not  conquer ;  and  tbe  first  is  sure  to  conquer  and  enslave 
whoever  does  not  strenuously  and  generously  resist  the  first  allurements  of  it, 
lest,  by  small  indulgences,  he  fall  under  the  yoke  of  irresistible  habit 
Vitanda  est  improba  siren,  desidia;  i^*' AwML  that  v^y  tyren^  idleness^*),  I 
desire  may  be  affixed  to  the  curtains  of  your  bed,  and  to  the  walls  of  your 
chambers.  If  you  do  not  rise  early,  you  never  can  make  any  progress  worth 
talking  of.  Another  rule  is,  if  you  do  not  set  apart  your  hours  of  read- 
ing, and  never  suffer  yourself  or  any  one  else  to  break  in  upon  them,  your 
days  will  slip  through  your  hands  unprofitably  and  frivolously ;  unpraised  by 
all  you  wish  to  please,  and  really  unenjoyable  to  yourscll  Be  assured,  what- 
ever you  take  from  pleasure,  amusements,  or  indolence,  for  these  first  few 
years  of  your  life,  wUl  repay  you  a  hundred-fold  in  the  pleasures,  honors,  and 
advantages  of  all  the  remainder  of  your  days.  My  heart  is  so  full  of  the 
most  earnest  desire  that  you  should  do  well,  that  I  find  my  letter  has  run  into 
some  lengtib,  which  you  will,  I  know,  be  so  good  as  to  excuse.  There  remains 
now  nothing  to  trouble  you  with,  but  a  little  plan  for  the  beginning  of  your 
studies,  which  I  desire,  in  a  particular  manner,  may  be  exactly  followed  in 
every  title.  You  are  to  qualify  yourself  for  the  xwrt  in  society  to  which  your 
birth  and  estate  call  yon.  Yon  are  to  be  a  gentleman  of  such  learning  and 
qualifications  as  may  distinguish  you  in  the  service  of  your  conntiy  hereafter ; 
not  a  pedant,  who  reads  only  to  be  called  learned,  instead  of  considering 
letM^ng  only  as  an  instrument  for  action.    Give  me  leave,  therefore,  my  dear 
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ncpbew,  who  haye  gone  before  you,  to  point  out  to  yon  the  dangers  in  your 
rood ;  to  guard  you  ag^ainst  such  tlihigs  as  I  experience  my  o^vn  defects  to 
arise  from ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  if  I  have  hod  any  little  successes  in  the 
irorld,  to  guide  you  to  what  I  have  dra\ni  many  helps  from.  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  the  gentleman  who  Is  your  tutor,  but  I  dare  say  he  is 
evexy  way  equal  to  such  a  charge,  which  I  think  no  small  one.  You  will  com- 
municate this  letter  to  him,  and  1  hope  he  will  be  so  good  as  to  concur  with 
me,  as  to  the  course  of  study  I  desire  you  may  begin  with ;  and  that  such 
books^  and  such  only,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  may  be  read.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: Euclid;  a  course  of  Logic;  a  course  of  Experimental  Philosophy; 
Lockers  Conduct  of  the  Understanding ;  his  Treatise  also  on  the  Understand- 
ing; his  Treatise  on  Government,  and  Letters  on  Toleratipn.  I  desire,  for  the 
present,  no  books  of  poetry  but  Ilorace  and  Yirgll ;  of  Horace,  tlie  Odes,  but 
above  aU,  the  Epistles,  and  Ars  Foetica.  These  parts,  Xoetuma  versate  tTianttj 
venate  diuma,  TuUy  de  Officiis,  de  Amlcitia,  dc  Senectute ;  his  Catilinartan 
Oration  and  Philippics.  Sallust  At  leisure  hours,  an  abridgement  of  the 
history  of  England  to  be  run  through,  in  order  to  settle  in  the  mind  a  general 
chronological  order  and  series  of  principal  events  and  succession  of  kings ; 
proper  books  of  English  history,  on  the  true  principles  of  our  happy  consti- 
tution, shall  be  pointed  out  afterwards.  Burnett^  s  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, abridged  by  himself,  to  be  read  with  great  care.  Father  Paul  {SarpC% 
History,  with  Notes  and  Observations  by  Amelot  de  la  Houssail,  London,  1727) 
on  beneficiary  matters,  in  English.  A  French  master,  and  only  Molldre^s  Plays 
to  be  read  with  him,  or  by  yourself,  till  you  have  gone  through  them  all.  Spec- 
tators, especially  Mr.  Addison^  s  papers,  to  be  read  very  frequently  at  broken 
times  in  your  room.  I  make  it  my  request  that  you  will  forbear*  drawing, 
totally,  wliile  you  are  at  Cambridge ;  and  not  meddle  with  Greek,  otherwise 
than  to  know  a  little  the  etymology  of  words  in  Latin,  or  English,  or  French; 
nor  to  meddle  with  Italian.  I  hope  this  little  course  will  soon  be  run  through. 
X  Intend  it  as  a  general  foundation  for  many  things,  of  infinite  utility,  to  come 
•a  soon  as  this  Is  finished. 

LBTTSB  IT. 

Bath,  Jan,  14, 1754. 
Kt  dsab  Nxfbkw, — ^Tou  wiU  hardly  have  read  over  one  very  long  letter 
from  me  before  you  are  troubled  with  a  second.  I  intended  to  have  written 
soon,  but  I  do  it  the  sooner  on  account  of  your  letter  to  your  aunt,  which  she 
transndtted  to  me  here.  If  anything,  my  dear  boy,  could  have  happened  to 
raise  you  higher  in  my  esteem,  and  to  endear  you  more  to  me,  it  is  the 
amiable  abhorrence  you  feel  for  the  scene  of  vice  and  folly  (and  of  real 
misery  and  perdition,  under  the  false  notion  of  pleasure  and  spirit),  which  has 
opened  to  you  at  your  college,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  manly,  brave,  gener- 
ous, and  wise  resolution  and  true  spirit  with  which  you  resisted  and  repulsed 
the  first  attempts  upon  a  mind  and  heart,  I  thank  God,  infinitely  too  firm  and 
noble,  as  well  as  too  elegant  and  enlightened,  to  be  in  any  danger  of  yielding 
to  such  contemptible  and  wretched  corruptions.     Tou  charm  me  with  the 

*  Lord  GrenvQle,  in  a  note  to  tiie  first  edition  of  1804,  remarks 
This  plan,  dtawn  up  for  one  wliose  previous  education  bad  not  been  systematic, 
does  not  daim  to  be  complete.  Lord  Chatham  had  a  high  appraciation  of  Grecian 
Htnatue,  and  Eari  Stanhope,  in  his  life  of  William  Pitt,  qaotes  Bishop  Tomline: 
^'Itwas  by  Lord  Chatham's  particoiar  desire  that  Thneydides  was  the  first  Greek 
bocdc  wliich  Mr.  Pitt  read  after  he  came  to  college.  The  only  other  wish  ever  ex- 
pressed by  bis  loidship,  relative  to  Kr.  Pitt's  stodies ,  was,  that  I  would  read  Poly- 
Mas  with  him.** 
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deBcrlption  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  wlule  jron  say  you  oonld  adore  faim,  I  could 
adore  yon  for  the  natural,  genuine  lore  of  yirtnc  whidi  t^^eaikB  in  all  yon  feel, 
say,  or  do-  As  to  jour  companions,  let  this  be  your  rule:  CultiTate  the 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wheeler  wliich  you  have  so  fortunately  begun ;  and,  in 
general,  be  sure  to  associate  with  men  much  older  than  yonrself  *,  scholacs, 
whenever  you  can ;  but  always  with  men  of  decent  and  honorable  lives.  As 
their  age  and  learning,  superior  both  to  your  own,  must  necessarily,  in  good 
sense,  and  in  the  view  of  acquiring  knowledge  from  them,  entitle  tiicm  to  all 
deference,  and  submission  of  your  lights  to  theirs,  you  will  particularly  prac- 
tice that  first  and  greatest  rule  for  pleasing  in  conversation,  as  well  as  for 
drawing  instruction  and  improTement  from  the  comiumy  of  one^s  superior  in 
age  and  knowledge,  namely,  to  be  a  patient,  attentive,  and  well-bred  hearer, 
and  to  answer  with  modesty ;  to  deliver  your  own  opinions  sparingly  and  with 
proper  diffidence;  and  if  you  are  forced  to  desire  farther  information  or 
explanation  on  a  point,  to  do  it  with  proper  apologies  for  the  trouble  yon 
give ;  or,  if  obliged  to  differ,  to  do  it  with  all  possible  candor,.and  an  unpreju- 
diced desire  to  find  and  ascertain  truth,  with  an  entire  indifijsrenoe-to  the  side 
on  which  that  truth  is  to  be  found.  There  is,  Ukewise,  a  particular  attcnUon 
required  to  contradict  with  good  manners ;  such  as,  begging  pardon,  b^ging 
leave  to  doubt,  and  such  like  plirases.  Pythagoras  enjoined  his  scholars  an 
absolute  silence  for  a  long  novitiate.  I  am  far  from  approving  such  a  taciturn* 
ity,  but  I  highly  recommend  the  end  and  Intent  of  Pythagocas*  injunction; 
which  is  to  dedicate  the  first  parts  of  life  more  to  hear  and  leam,  in  order  to 
collect  materials  out  of  which  to  form  opinions  founded  on  proper  lights,  and 
well  examined  sound  principles,  ttxan  to  be  presuming,  prompt,  and  flippant 
in  hazarding  one's  own  slight  crude  notions  of  things,  and  thereby  exposing 
the  nakedness  and  emptiness  of  the  mind,  like  a  house  opened  to  company 
before  it  is  fitted  either  with  necessaries,  or  oniaments  for  their  xeception  and 
entertainment  And  not  only  will  this  disgrace  follow  from  auoh  temerity 
and  presumption,  but  a  more  serious  danger  is  sure  to  ensue,  that  is,  the  em- 
bracing errors  for  truth,  prejudices  for  principles ;  and  when  that  is  once  done 
(no  matter  how  yalnly  and  weakly),  the  adhering,  perhaps,  to  false  and  dan- 
gerous notions,  only  because  one  has  declared  for  them,  and  submitting,  for 
life,  the  understanding  and  conscience  to  a  yoke  of  base  and  aervile  preju- 
dices, vainly  taken  up  and  absolutely  retained.  This  wUl  never  be  your 
danger ;  but  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  offer  these  reflections  to  your  thouglhta. 
As  to  your  manner  of  behaving  toward  these  xmhappy  young  gentlemen  you 
describe,  let  it  be  manly  and  easy ;  decline  their  parties  with  civility ;  retort 
railery  with  railery,  always  tempered  with  good  breeding ;  if  they  banter  your 
regularity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of  study,  banter,  in  return,  their  n^lect 
of  them ;  and  venture  to  own  frankly,  that  you  came  to  learn  what  you  can, 
not  to  follow  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  pleasure.  In  short,  let  your  exter- 
nal behavior  to  them  be  as  full  of  politeness  and  ease  as  your  inward  estima- 
tion of  them  is  f uU  of  pity,  mixed  with  contempt  1  come  now  to  the  part  of 
the  advice  I  have  to  offer  you,  which  most  nearly  concerns  your  welfare,  and 
upon  wliich  every  good  and  honorable  purpose  of  your  life  will  assuredly 
turn ;  I  mean  the  keeping  up  in  your  heart  the  true  sentiments  of  religion.  If 
you  are  not  right  towards  Ood,  you  can  never  be  so  towards  man;  the  noblest 
sentiment  of  the  human  breast  Is  here  brought  to  the  test  Is  gratitude  in 
the  number  of  a  man's  virtues  ?  If  it  be,  the  highest  benefactor  demands  the 
wannest  returns  of  gratitude,  love,  and  praise :  Ingratum  qui  dixerit,  omnia 
dixit  ("  When  you  hone  ipoken  imgraliltidi^  you  baue  tpokm  svarjftMng  '*).  If 
a  man  wants  this  virtue,  where  there  are  infinite  obligations  to  excite  and 
quicken  it,  he  wUl  be  likely  to  want  all  others  toward  his  f eHov  creatures, 
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whoee  utmost  glf  l^fire  poOr  coaipaNd  to  those  he  datly  roeeiTes  at  the  hands 
of  his  neTer-faiUag  Aluiightjy'  friend.  *  Bemember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of 
thy  yoath,*  Is  big  with  the  deepest  wisdom ;  *  the  fear  of  the  liOrd  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom;  and,  an  upright  heart,  that  is  nnderstanding.*  This  is  eter- 
nally tnie,  whether  the  wits  and  raises  of  Cambridge  allow  It  or  not ;  nay,  I 
mnst  add  of  this  reUgions  wisdom,  *  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all 
her  {Mkths  are  peace,*  whatever  yoor  young  gentlemen  of  pleasure  may  think  of 
a  tainted  health  and  battered  consUtution.  Hold  fast,  therefore,  by  this  sheet- 
anchor  of  happiness,  reli^on;  yon  will  often  want  it  in  the  times  of  most 
danger,  the  storms  and  tempests  of  life.  Cherish  tme  religion  os  preciously 
as  you  will  lly  with  abhorrence  and  contempt  superstition  and  enthusiasm.* 
The  first  is  the  x)erf  ection  and  gloiy  of  the  human  nature ;  the  two  last,  thd 
deprayation  and  disgrace  of  it  Bemember,  the  essence  of  religion  is  a  heart 
Toid  of  oflence  towards  God  and  man;  not  subtle,  speoulatiye  opinions,  but  an 
active  vital  principle  of  -faith.  The  words  of  a  heathen  were  so  fine  that  I 
must  give  them  to  you : 

ComeptMitam  Jus,  ftsqve  antml ;  eanetosque  luusswis 
XsBtIa,  -et  Inoetamgeoereeo  peetls  houestolt 

Go  on,  my  dear  child,  in  the  admirable  disi)08ltions  you  have  toward  all  that 
is  right  and  good,  and  make  yourself  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  world! 
I  have  neither  paper  nor  words  to  tell  you  how  tenderly  I  am  yours. 

"LSfPtlSU  V. 

BaIA,  «fim.  24,  VnL 
I  will  lose  not  a  moment  before  I  return  my  moat  tender  and'^varm  thaziks 
to  the  most  amiable,  valuable,  and  noble^inded  of  youths,  for  the  infinite 
pleasure  his  letter  gives  me.  My  dear  nephew,  what  a  beautiful  thing  Is 
geonine  goodness,  and  how  lovely  does  the  human  mind  appear  in  its  nattrc 
imrity  (In  a  mttrn^  as  happy  as  yours),  befbre  the  taintB  of  a  corrupted  world 
have  touched  iti  To  guard  you  from  the  ISatal  effects  of  all  the  dangers  that 
aarronnd  and  beset  youth  (and  many  there  are),  I  thank  God,  is  t>ccome  my 
pleasing  and  Tery  important  dutge;  your  own  choice,  and  dor  nearness  in 
blood,  and,  stiU  more,  a  nearer  and  dearer  relation  of  hearts,  which  I  fMl 
between  us,  alleoncnr  to  make  it  so.  I  shall  sedc,  then,  every  occasioh,  my 
dear  young  friend,  of  befaig  useful  to  you,  by  offering  you  those  lights  which 
•one  must  lianre  lived  some  years  in  the  world  to  eee  the  full  forooand  eittent 
of,  and  which  the  best  mind  and  clearest  understanding  will  ^suggest  Imper- 

*  Lord  GfeuvUle  rSBsriu,  in  a  Bote  (1804): 

nntaudi,  in  his  Lite  ot  Pericles,  notion  the  benefit  which  that  great  statesman 
derived  from  the  stndy  of  natanl  philosophy,  as  taught  by  Anazagerss.  **  The  lessons 
of  AnaxBgens  gave  elevation  to  his  sodl  and  soblitnity  to  hie  eloqaence ;  they  diffused 
over  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  a  teihpetate  and  m^eetic  grandeur ;  taught  him  to  raise 
his  thonghts  ftmn  the  works  of  Mtimre  to  the  contemplation  of  that  iPeirfect  and  Pore 
iBtdllgenoe  ITom  whkh  they  oHginate,  and  instnied  lato  his  mind,  instead  of  the  dsik 
and  fcsrihl  wipimiUon  ef  Ms  ttmss,  Ant  piet^  Which  Is  eeottmed  by  Beason,  and 
animated  by  Hope.** 

t  Penena,  Sat  L,  thas  tmasMed  by  Diyden : 

▲soul  where  1a%s  beth  hMnh  and  dHtaa, 
In  piactleeeMM  than  epeeulatton  ridn»; 
A/genalne  vlrtue<»f  a  vtgoione  kind. 
Pare  In  the  last  recesses  of  the  adBd. 

Gl<i»rd,in  his  liiiaielliin  of  thsse'llnes,  appends  the  reamik :  •« These  two  Hftes  are 
noioB^  the  qolntsssence  of  ssnstity,  bat  of  lai^uagew  Closeness  enacts,  and  pam- 
phiassenfeehles  thehrsease.'* 
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f ecUy,  in  any  case,  and  in  the  most  difBenlt^  delicate,  and  esaeiitial  pointSt 
perhaps  not  at  all,  till  experience,  that  dear-bonght  inatmctor,  comes  to  our 
assiatance.  What  I  shall,  therefore,  make  my  task  (a  happy,  delightful  task, 
if  I  proTe  a  safeguard  to  so  much  opening  virtue),  is  to  be,  for  some  years, 
what  yon  cannot  be  to  yonrsclf ,  yonr  experience ;  experience  anticipated,  and 
ready  digested  for  yonr  use.  Thus  we  will  endeavor,  my  dear  child,  to  Join 
the  two  best  seasons  of  life,  to  establish  jrour  virtue  and  your  happiness  upon 
solid  foundations.  80  much  in  general  I  wUl  now,  my  dear  nephew,  say  a 
few  things  to  yon  upon  a  matter  where  yon  have  surprisingly  little  to  Icam, 
considering  yon  have  seen  nothing  but  Boconnoc ;  I  mean  behavior. 

Behavior  is  of  infinite  advantage  or  prejudice  to  a  man,  as  he  happens  to 
have  formed  it  to  a  graceful,  noble,  engaging  and  proper  manner,  or  to  a  vul- 
gar, coarse,  ill-bred,  or  awkward  and  nngenteel  one.  Behavior,  though  an  ex- 
ternal thing,  which  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  body  than  to  the  mind,  is 
certainly  founded  in  considerable  virtues :  though  I  have  known  instances  of 
good  men  with  something  very  revolting  and  offensive  in  their  manner  of 
behavior,  especially  when  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be  naturally  veiy 
awkward  and  nngenteel;  and  which  their  mistaken  friends  have  helped  to 
confirm  them  in,  by  telling  them  they  were  above  such  trifles  as  being  genteel, 
dancing,  fencing,  riding,  and  doing  all  manly  exercises,  with  grace  and  vigor. 
As  if  the  body,  because  inferior,  were  not  a  part  of  the  composition  of  man ; 
and  the  proper,  easy,  ready,  and  graceful  use  of  himself,  both  in  mind  and 
limb,  did  not  go  to  make  up  the  character  of  an  accomplished  man.  You  are 
in  no  danger  of  falling  into  this  preposterous  error;  and  I  had  a  great 
pleasure  in  finding  you,  when  I  first  saw  you  in  London,  so  well  disposed  by 
nature,  and  so  properly  attentive  to  make  yourself  genteel  in  person,  and  well 
bred  in  behavior.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  taken  a  fencing  master;  that 
exercise  wIU  give  you  some  manly,  firm,  and  graceful  attitudfis ;  open  your 
chest,  place  your  head  upright,  and  plant  you  well  upon  your  legs.  As  to 
the  use  of  the  sword,  it  is  well  to  know  it;  but  remember,  my  dearest 
nephew,  it  is  a  science  of  defence,  and  that  a  sword  can  never  be  employed, 
by  the  hand  of  a  man  of  virtue,  in  any  other  cause.  As  to  the  carriage  of 
your  person,  be  particularly  careful,  as  you  are  tall  and  thin,  not  to  get  a 
habit  of  stooping;  nothing  has  so  poor  a  look ;  above  all  things,  avoid  con. 
tracting  any  peculiar  gesticulations  of  the  body,  or  movements  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face.  It  is  rare  to  see  in  any  one  a  graceful  laughter ;  it  is  generally 
better  to  smile  than  to  laugh  out,  especially  to  contract  a  habit  of  laughing  at 
small  or  no  jokes.  Sometimes  it  would  be  afibctation,  or  worse,  mere  moroee- 
ness,  not  to  laugh  heartily,  when  the  truly  ridiculous  circumstances  of  an 
incident,  or  the  true  pleasantry  and  wit  of  a  thing,  call  for  and  justify  it;  but 
the  trick  of  laughing  frivolously  is,  by  all  means,  to  be  avoided :  Bisu  inepto, 
res  ineptior  nulla  est  (Nothing  is  so  silly  as  a  silly  laugh.) 

Now,  as  to  politeness :  many  have  attempted  definitions ;  I  believe  it  is  best 
to  be  Imown  by  description,  definition  not  being  able  to  comprise  it  I  would, 
however,  venture  to  caU  it  benevclaice  in  tr{fiei,  or  the  preference  of  others 
to  ourselves  in  little  daUy,  hourly  occurrences  in  the  commerce  of  life.  A 
better  place,  a  more  commodious  seat,  priority  in  being  helped  at  table,  etc., 
what  is  it  but  sacrificing  ourselves  in  such  trifles  to  the  convenience  and  pleas- 
ure of  others?  And  this  constitutes  true  politonesa.  It  is  a  perpetual 
attention  (by  habit  it  grows  easy  and  natural  to  us)  to  the  little  wants  of  those 
we  are  with,  by  which  we  either  prevent  or  remoTe  them.  Bowing,  ceremoni- 
ous, formal  compliments,  stiff  civilities,  will  never  be  politeness ;  that  must 
be  easy,  natural,  unstu^ed,  manly,  noble.  And  what  will  give  this  but  a 
mind  benevolent  and  perpetually  attentive  to  exert  that  amiable  disposition  in 
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trifles  toward  all  yon  conTene  and  live  with  f  Benevolence  in  greater  matters 
takes  a  higher  name,  and  is  the  qneen  of  yirtaes.  Nothing  is  so  incompatible 
with  politeness  as  any  trick  of  absence  of  mind.  I  wonld  trouble  yon  with  a 
word  or  two  more  upon  some  brsnches  of  behavior,  wliich  have  a  more 
serions  moral  obligation  in  them  than  those  of  mere  x)olitenes8,  wliich  are 
equally  Important  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  I  mean  a  proper  behavior, 
adapted  to  the  respective  relatibns  we  stand  in  toward  the  different  ranks  of 
vnpcriors,  equals,  and  inferiors.  Let  your  behavior  towards  superiors  in 
dignity,  .age,  learning,  or  any  distinguished  excellence,  be  full  of  respect, 
deference,  and  modesty.  Toward  equals,  nothing  becomes  a  man  so  well  as 
well-bred  ease,  polite  freedom,  generous  frankness,  manly  spirit,  always 
tempered  with  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  manner,  noble  rincerity,  candor, 
and  openness  of  heart,  qualified  and  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  prudence, 
and  ever  limited  by  a  grateful  regard  to  secrecy  in  all  things  entrusted  to  it, 
and  an  inviolable  attachment  to  your  word.  To  inferiors,  gentleness,  conde- 
acension,  and  aflkbility  is  the  only  dignity.  Towards  servants,  never  accustom 
jourself  to  rough  and  passionate  language.  When  they  are  good,  we  should 
consider  them  as  humUes  amMy  as  fellow  Christians,  vt  eonaervi;  and  when 
they  are  bad,  pity,  admonish,  and  part  with  them,  if  incorrigible.  On  all 
oottsions  beware,  my  dear  child,  of  anger,  that  demon,  that  destroyer  of  our 

peace. 

Iia  ftiror  hisvlB  est,  aalmam  roge,  qui  nisi  psiet 
luMBSts  hone  ftanls.  hnnc  ta  romnwifiB  oatnA— * 

LETTER  TT. 

Bath,  J^.  8, 1754. 
Nothing  can  or  ought  to  give  me  a  higher  satlsftiction,  than  the  obliging 
manner  in  which  my  dear  nephew  receives  my  most  sincere  and  affectionate 
endeavors  to  be  of  use  to  him.  Tou  much  overrate  the  obligation,  whatever 
It  be,  which  youth  has  to  those  who  have  trod  the  paths  of  the  world  before 
them,  for  their  friendly  advice  how  to  avoid  the  inconveniences,  dangers,  and 
evUs  which  they  themselves  may  have  run  upon  for  want  of  such .  timely 
warnings,  and  to  seize,  cultivate,  and  carry  forward  toward  perfection,  those 
advantages,  graces,  virtues,  and  felicities,  which  they  may  have  totally  missed, 
or  stopped  short  in  the  generous  pursuit  To  lend  this  helping  hand  to  those 
who  are  Ix^nnlng  to  tread  the  slippery  way,  seems,  at  best,  but  an  office  of 
common  humanity  to  all ;  but  to  withhold  it  from  one  we  truly  love,  and 
whose  heart  and  mind  bear  every  genuine  mark  of  the  very  soil  proper  for  all 
the  amiable,  manly,  and  generous  virtues  to  take  root,  and  bear  their 
heavenly  fruit;  inward,  conscious  peace,  fame  amongst  men,  public  love, 
temporal  and  eternal  happiness ;  to  withhold  it,  I  say,  in  such  an  instance, 
would  deserve  the  worst  of  names.  I  am  greatly  pleased,  my  dear  young 
friend,  that  you  do  mo  the  Justice  to  believe  I  do  not  mean  to  impose  any 
yoke  of  authority  ui>on  your  understanding  and  conviction.  I  wish  to  warn, 
admonish,  instruct,  enlighten,  and  convince  your  reason ;  and  so  determine 
your  judgment  to  right  things,  when  you  shidl  be  made  to  see  that  they  are 
rlg^t ;  not  to  overbear  and  impel  you  to  adopt  anything  before  you  perceive 
it  to  be  right  or  wrong,  by  the  force  of  authority.  I  hear,  with  great  pleas- 
ure, that  Locke  lay  before  you  when  you  last  wrote  to  me;  and  I  like  the 
observation  yon  make  from  him,  that  we  must  use  our  own  reason,  not  that 
of  another,  if  we  wonld  deal  fairly  by  ourselves,  and  hope  to  enjoy  a  peaceful 


*Banoe,  thas  roodered  by  Francis: 

*  Ajiger*s  a  shorter  madneM  of  the  mind 
Sabdas  the  tyrant,  aad  hi  fettsfs  bind.  * 
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;fliid  eonte&t«d  oonooleiiee.  TIiLb  pieeept  is  truly  worthy  of  Uie  dignity  of 
•TftUonal  natures.  >Bat  here,  my  dear  child,  let  me  offer  one  distinction  to  yon, 
.and  it  is  of  mach<moment.  It  is  this :  Mr.  Looke's  precept  is  applicable  only 
to  such  opinions  as  regard  moral  or  religions  obligations,  and  irliich,  as  such, 
•onr  own  consciences  alone  can  jndge  and  detennine  for  ourselyes :  matters  of 
mere*expedienoy,  that  aileot  neither  honor,  morality,  or  religion,  were  not  In 
'that  great  and  wise  man^s  yiew :  snchare  the  usages,  forms,  manners,  modes, 
.-proprieties,  deeomms,  and  all  those  numberless  ornamental  little  acquire- 
ments, and  genteel,  well-bred  attentions,  wliich  constitute  a  proper,  graceful, 
amiable,  and  noble  behavior.  In  matters  of  this  Idnd,  I  am  sure,  your  own 
-reason,  to  which  I  shall  always  refer  you,  will  at  onee  tell  you  that  you  must, 
at  flrst,  malce  use  of  the  -experience  of  others ;  in  effect,  sec  with  their  eyes, 
or  not  be  able  to  see  at  all ;  for  the  ways  of  the  world,  as  to  its  usages  and  ex- 
terior  manners,  as  well  as  to  all  things  of  expediency  and  prudential  consider- 
•ations,  a  moment's  reflection  wHl  convinoe  a  mind  as  right  as  yours,  must 
-necessarily  be,  to  inexperienced  youth,  with  ever  so  fine  natural  parts,  a  terra 
■inooffnita.  As  you  would  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  form  notions  of  China  or 
■Persia  but  from  those  who  have  travelled  these  countries,  and  the  fidelity  ancl 
iMgaeity  of  whose  relations  you  can  trust;  so  will  you  as  little,  I  trust,  pre- 
vnaturely  form  notions  of  your  own  concerning  that  ussge  of  the  world  (as  it 
is  called)  into  which  you  have  not  yet  travelled,  and  which  must  be  long 
studied  and  practiced  before  it  can  be  tolerably  w^  imown.  I  can  repeat 
nothing  to  you  of  so  infinite  consequence  to  yourlnture  widfarc,  as  to  conjure 
you  not  to  be  hasty  in  taking  up  notions  and  opinions ;  guard  your  honest  and 
ix^genious  mind  against  tills  main  danger  of  youth.  With  r^^ard  to  all  things 
that  appear  not  to  your  reason,  after  due  examination,  evident  duties  of 
honor,  morality,  or  religion  (and  in  all  such  as  do,  let  your  conscience  and 
reason  detennine  your  notions  and  conduct),  in  all  other  matters,  I  say,  be 
slow  to  form  opinions,  keep  your  mind  in  a  candid  state  of  susi)en8e,  and 
open  to  full  conviotion  when  you  shall  procure  it;  using,  in  the  meantime,  the 
-experience  of  a  friend  you  can  trust,  the  sincerity  of  whose  advice  you  will 
tiy  and  prove  by  your  own  experience  hereafter,  when  more  years  will  have 
l^ven  it  to  you.  I  have  been  longer  upon  this  head  than  I  hope  there  was  any 
occasion  for ;  but  the  great  importance  of  the  matter,  and  my  warm  wishes 
for  your  welfare,  figure,  and  happiness,  have  drawn  it  from  me.  I  wish  to 
know  if  you  havea  good  French  master :  I  must  recommend  the  study  of  the 
iPrench  language,  to  speak  and  write  it  correctly,  as  to  grammar  and  orthog- 
raphy, as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  and  indispensable  use  to  yon,  if  you  would 
make  any  figure  in  the  great  world.  I  need  say  no  more  to  enforce  this 
recommendation :  when  I  get  to  London,  I  will  send  you  the  best  Prench 
dictionary.  Have  you  been  taught  geography  and  the  use  of  the  globes  hy 
Mr.  Leech  ?  If  not,  pray  take  a  geography  master  and  Icam  the  use  of  the 
globes;  it  is  soon  known.  I  recommend  to  you  to  acquire  a  clear  and 
thorough  notion  of  what  is  called  the  solar  system,  together  with  the  doctrine 
of  -comets.  I  wanted  as  much,  or  more,  to  hear  of  your  private  reading  at 
Jiome,  OS  of  public  lectures,  which,  t  hope,  however,  you  win  frequent  for 
^Example's  sake.  Pardon  this  long  letter,  and  kei^  It  by  you  if  you  do  not 
hate  it 

UBTTBB  Vn. 

BjlTB,  IToiyA  so,  17S1 

Kt  dbab  Nefhew,~I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  remembrance 

and  wishes  for  my  health.    It  is  much  recovered  by  the  regular  fit  of  gout,  of 

which  I  am  still  lame  in  both  feet,  and  I  may  hope  for  better  health  hereafter 

in  consequence.    I  hare  thought  it  long  since  we  conversed :  I  waited  to  be 
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able  to  give  70a  aibetter  aecoimt  of  my  health,: and,  hi  part,  to  leave  yon  time 
to  make  adranoes  in  yonr  plan  of  atndy,  of  which  I  am  Tory  deaironB  to  hear 
an  account.  1  deaire  yon  will  be  ao  good  as  to  let  me  know  particularly,  if 
yon  have  gone  tbron|^  the  abridgement  of  Bnmet^s  Histoiy  of  the  Beforma- 
tlon,  and  the  treatlae  of  Father  Fanl  on  Benefices ;  also,  how  much  of  Locke 
yon  hare  read.  I  beg  yon  not  to  mix  any  other  English  reading  with  what  l 
recommended  to  yon.  I  propose  to  save  yon  much  time  and  trouble  Iiqt 
pointing  ont  to  yon  snoh  books,  in  snccession,  as  will  carry  yon  the  shortest 
way  to  the  things  yon  must  know  to  fit  yourself  for  the  business  of  the  world, 
and  give  yon  the  clearer  knowledge  of  them,  by  keeping  them  unmixed  with 
superfluous,  Tain,  empty  trash.  Let  me  hear,  my  dear  child,  of  your  French 
also,  as  well  aa  of  those  studies  which  are  more  properly  uniyersity  studies. 
I  cannot  tell  yon  better  how  truly  and  tenderly  I  love  yon,  than  by  telling  you 
I  am  most  solicitously  bent  on  your  doing  everything  that  is  right,  and  laying 
the  foundations  of  your  future  happiness  and  figure  in  the  world,  in  such  a 
course  of  improTement  as  will  not  fail  to  make  you  a  better  man,  while  It 
makea  you  a  more  knowing  one.  Do  yon  rise  early  f  1  hope  yon  have 
already  made  to  yourself  the  habit  of  doing  it ;  If  not,  let  me  conjure  you  to 
acquire  IL    Bemember  yonr  friend  Horace : 

'IStni 
Posees  ante  diem  libnnn  cma  Inmlne ;  si  non 
Intsndas  animnm  stndiia,  et  nbns  honeetia, 
Invidtt  vel  amoie  ylgll  tarqaslMre.^  * 


Bath,  May  4, 1751 
Deab  Nxfhsw,— J  use  a  pen  with  some  difficulty,  being  still  lame  in  my 
hand,  with  the  gout  I  cannot,  however,  delay  writing  this  line  to  yon,  on 
the  course  of  English  hlstoiy  I  propose  for  you.  If  you  have  flailed  the 
abridgement  of  English  History  and  of  Burners  Histoiy  of  the  Reformation, 
I  reconmiend  to  you  next  (before  ax^  other  reading  of  history)  Oldcastle's 
Bemarics  on  the  Histoiy  of  England,  by  Lord  Bolingbroke.t    Let  me  apprise 

^Hocace,  thus  rendered  by  Fiancis: 

*  Unless  yon  light  yooresrly  lamp,  to  find 
A  moral  book;  nnless  yon  form  yonr  mind 
To  nobler  studies,  70a  sball  forfeit  rest, 
And  love  or  envy  shall  disturb  yonr  breast.* 

tLord  GreufiDa,  In  a  note  on  this  lewimmendatina,  remarks: 

^  Some  early  impressions  had  prepossessed  Lord  Cbatham*8  mind  with  a  much  more 
flivorsble  opinion  of  the  political  writings  of  Lord  BoUngbroke,  than  he  might  himself 
have  retained  on  a  more  impartial  consideration.  To  a  reader  of  the  preient  day,  the 
'BemartoB  on  the  History  of  England*  would  probably  appear  but  ill  entitled  to  the 
praises  which  ate,  in  these  letters,  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  fhem.  For  himself,  at 
lesst,  the  editor  may  be  aUowed  to  My,  that  their  style  Is,  in  his  Judgment,  declsma- 
torx,  dUtased ,  and  Involved ;  deficient  both  in  deganoe  and  In  precision,  and  little  csl- 
coteted  to  satlaiy  a  taste  formed,  as  Lord  Chatham's  was,  on  the  present  models  of 
claHic  simplicity.  Their  matter  he  thinks  more  snbstsntially  defective ;  the  observa- 
tions which  they  contain  display  no  depth  of  thought  or  extent  of  knowledge;  their 
ressoning  In,  for  the  most  part,  trite  and  superficial ;  while  on  the  aocnracy  with  which 
the  facts  themselvaa  are  represented,  no  reliance  can  safely  be  placed.  The  principles 
sad  character  of  their  anther  Lord  Chatham  himself  condemns,  with  Just  reprobation. 
And  when,  in  addition  to  this  general  censure,  he  admits  that  in  these  writings  the 
truth  of  history  is  oocaaioBally  warped,  and  its  application  distorted  for  party  pnxposea, 
what  farther  notice  can  be  wanted  of  the  caution  with  which  such  a  book  most  always 
be  regarded?*' 
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yon  of  one  thing  before  yon  read  them,  and  that  ia,  that  the  anthor  has  bent 
some  paasagea  to  make  them  InTidions  parallela  to  the  thnes  he  wrote  hi; 
therefore,  be  aware  of  that,  and  depend.  In  general,  on  finding  the  truest  con- 
fititntional  doctrines,  and  that  the  facts  of  histoiy,  though  warped,  are  no- 
where falsified.  I  also  recommend  Nathaniel  BaconU  Historical  and  PoliUcal 
Observations ;  *  it  is,  without  exception,  the  best  and  moat  instmctlTe  boolc  we 
hare  on  matters  of  that  kind.  They  are  both  to  be  read  with  much  attention, 
and  twice  oyer;  Oldcastle*6  Bemarlu  to  be  studied  and  almost  got  by  heart, 
for  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the  style,  as  well  as  the  matter;  Bacon  for  the 
matter  chiefly ;  the  style  being  nncoutti,  but  the  expression  forcible  and  strik- 
ing.   I  can  write  no  more,  and  you  will  hardly  read  what  is  writ 


ASTBOP  WXLLS,  8q>t,  5, 1751 
Ht  deab  Nefhbw, — ^I  have  been  a  long  time  without  conTersing  with  you, 
and  thanking  you  for  the  pleasure  of  your  last  letter.  Ton  may  possibly  be 
about  to  return  to  the  seat  of  learning  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam ;  but  I  will 
not  defer  discoursing  to  you  on  literary  matters  till  you  leave  Cornwall,  not 
doubting  but  you  are  mindful  of  the  muses  amidst  the  very  savage  rocks  and 
moors,  and  yet  more  savage  natives,  of  the  ancient  and  respectable  duchy. 
First:  With  regard  to  the  opinion  yon  desire  concerning  a  common-place 
book :  in  general,  I  much  disapprove  the  use  of  it;  it  is  chiefly  intended  for 
persons  who  mean  to  be  authors,  and  tends  to  impair  the  memory,  and  to 
deprive  you  of  a  ready,  extempore  use  of  your  reading,  by  accustoming  the 
mind  to  dischaige  itself  of  its  reading  on  paper,  instead  of  relying  on  its 
natural  power  of  retention,  aided  and  fortified  by  frequent  revisions  of  its 
Ideas  and  materials.  Bome  things  must  be  common-placed  in  order  to  be  of 
any  use ;  dates,  chronological  order,  and  the  like ;  for  instance,  Nathanid 
Bacon  (author  of  a  work  on  the  History  of  England)  ought  to  be  extracted  in 
the  best  method  you  can ;  but,  in  general,  my  advice  to  yon  is,  not  to  put 
common-place  upon  paper,  but,  as  an  equivalent  to  it,  to  endeavor  to  range 
and  methodize  in  your  head  what  yon  read,  and,  by  so  doing  frequently  and 
habitually,  to  fix  matter  in  the  memory.  I  desired  yon,  some  time  since,  to 
read  Lord  Clarendon^  s  History  of  the  Civil  Wars.  I  have  lately  read  a  much 
honester  and  more  instructive  book  of  the  same  period  of  history,  by  Thomas 
Hay,  which  I  will  send  to  you.  If  yon  have  not  read  BnmeVs  History  of 
His  Own  Times,  I  beg  you  wilL  I  hope  your  father  is  welL  My  love  to  the 
girls. 

*  On  tliis  book  Lord  Orenville  remsrics : 

**  This  book,  thoogh  at  present  little  known,  formeriy  enjoyed  a  very  blgli  reputation. 
It  is  written  with  a  very  evident  bias  to  tlie  principles  of  the  parliamentary  party  to 
whicli  Bacon  adhered,  but  contains  a  great  deal  of  very  aselnl  and  valoable  matter.  It 
was  published  in  two  parts,  the  first  in  1647,  the  second  in  1651,  and  was  secretly  re- 
printed in  1673,  and  again  in  168S ;  after  which  edition,  the  publisher  was  indicted  and 
ontlawed.  After  the  Revolotion,  a  fourth  edition  was  printed,  with  an  advertieeaent 
asserting,  on  the  anthortty  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Yaoghan,  one  of  Selden*s  execntors, 
that  the  gronndwork  of  this  book  was  laid  by  that  great  and  learned  man.  And  it  Is 
probable,  on  the  groond  of  this  assertion,  tliat  In  the  folio  edition  of  Bacon's  book, 
printed  in  l'«99,  it  is  said,  in  the  titie-page,  to  have  been  *  collected  from  some  mana- 
script  notes  of  John  Selden,  Esq.*  Bat  it  does  not  appear  that  this  notion  rests  on 
any  sefiicient  evidence.  It  is,  however,  manifest  (torn  some  expressions  in  the  very 
nnjast  and  disparaging  aooonnt  given  of  this  work  in  Nicholson's  Historical  Library 
(part  i.  p.  150),  that  Nathaniel  Baoon  was  generally  considered  as  an  imitator  and  fol- 
lower of  Selden.** 
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Pat  Office,  AprU  9, 1755. 
Mt  dsab  NsFinEW,— I  rejoice  extremely  to  hear  that  yonr  father  and  the 
glris  are  not  onentertained  on  their  travels.  In  the  meantime,  yonr  travela 
through  the  paths  of  literature,  arts,  and  sciences  (a  road  sometimes  set  with 
flowers,  and  sometimes  difficult,  laborious,  and  arduous),  are  not  only 
infinitely  more  profitable  in  future,  but  at  present,  upon  the  whole,  infinitely 
more  delightful  My  own  travels  at  present  are  none  of  the  pleaAantest  I 
am  going  through  a  fit  of  the  gout,  with  much  proper  x>ain  and  what  proper 
patience  I  may.  Avis  au  Ucteur,  my  sweet  boy ;  remember  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth.  Let  no  excesses  lay  the  foundations  of  gout  and  the  rest 
of  Pandora^s  box ;  nor  any  immoralities  or  vicious  courses  sow  the  seeds  of  a 
too  late  and  painful  repentance.  Here  ends  my  sermon,  which,  I  trust,  yon 
are  hot  fine  gentleman  enough,  or,  In  plain  English,  silly  fellow  enough,  to 
laugh  at  lAdy  Hester  is  much  yours.  Let  me  hear  some  account  of  your 
intercourse  wiUi  the  muses. 


Pat  Offiok,  April  15. 1755. 
A  thouMDd  thanks  to  my  dear  boy  for  a  veiy  pretty  letter.  I  like  extremely 
the  account  you  g^ve  of  your  literary  life ;  the  reflections  you  make  upon  some 
West  Saxon  actors  in  the  times  you  are  reading  are  natural,  manly,  and 
sensible,  and  flow  from  a  heart  that  will  make  you  fiir  superior  to  any  of 
them.  I  am  content  you  should  be  interrupted  (provided  the  interruption  be 
not  long)  in  the  course  of  your  reading,  by  declaiming  in  defence  of  the  thesis 
you  tiave  so  wisely  chosen  to  maintain.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  affirmative 
nuudm,  *'  Omne solum  forti  patria  est  (Every  soil  is  his  Qountry  to  the  brave)** 
has  supported  some  great  and  good  men  under  the  persecutions  of  faction  and 
party  injustice,  and  taught  them  to  prefer  an  hospitable  retreat  in  a  foreign 
land  to  an  unnatural  mother  country.  Bome  few  such  may  be  found  in 
ancient  times :  in  our  own  country  also  some.  Such  was  Algernon  Sidney, 
Lodlow,  and  others.  But  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trust  frail,  corrupt  man, 
with  such  an  aphorism  I  What  fatal  casuistry  is  it  big  with  t  How  many  a 
villain  might  and  has  masked  himself  in  the  sayings  of  ancient  illustrious 
exiles,  while  he  was,  in  fact,  dissolving  all  the  nearest  and  dearest  ties  that 
hold  societies  together,  and  spuming  at  all  laws,  divine  and  human !  How 
easy  the  transition  from  this  political  to  some  impious  ecclesiastical  aphor- 
isms !  If  all  soils  are  alike  to  the  brave  and  virtuous,  so  may  all  Churches  and 
modes  of  worship ;  that  is,  all  will  be  equally  n(^lected  and  violated.  Instead 
of  every  soil  being  his  country,  he  will  have  no  one  for  his  country ;  he  will  be 
the  forlorn  outcast  of  manldnd.  Such  was  the  late  Bolingbroke  of  unpions 
memory.  Let  me  know  when  your  declamation  is  over.  Pardon  an  observa- 
tion on  style.  "  I  received  yours,**  is  vulgar  and  mercantile ;  "  your  letter,*' 
is  the  way  of  writing. 

LETTXB  "^fTT, 

PatOfficw,  Ifay20, 1755. 

Mt  deab  Nephew,— I  am  extremely  concerned  to  hear  that  you  have  been 
111,  especially  as  your  account  of  an  illness  you  speak  of  as  past,  implies  such 
remains  of  disorder  as  I  beg  you  will  give  all  proper  attention  to.  By  the 
medicine  your  physician  has  ordered,  I  conceive  he  considers  your  case  in 
some  degree  nervous.  If  that  be  so,  advise  with  him  whether  a  little  change 
of  air  and  of  the  scene,  together  with  some  weeks*  course  of  steel  waters, 
would  not  be  highly  proper  for  you.    I  am  to  go,  the  day  after  to-morrow»  to 
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8muiiugHlIlylii'WladiorTowit,iAge  IpropoK  to  diiak  fbom  wsien  for 
mboot  a  mooih.  Lady  Hgrtrr  wad  I  will  be  hmppj  in  yovr  conipuy,  if  joor 
doeior  iliaO  be  of  opbrion  Hat  mdi  witen  mj  be  of  eenlee  to  yon;  which, 
I  hope,  win  be  hit  opinion.  Beadcs  beattfa  reeorered,  the  miaee  iheD  not  be 
quite  foi]goC;  we  wffl  ride,  rad,  walk,  and  phikKopUse,  eztRmdj  at  our 
caoe,  and  yon  nny  retum  to  Ganrinl^e  with  new  aidor,  or,  at  least,  with 
strength  repaired,  wlicn  we  leare  Smmii^  HQL  If  yon  come,  the  aooner  the 
better  on  all  acconnta^  We  propoee  to  go  into  BnckitighaiiMliire  in  about  a 
month.  I  rejoice  that  yonr  declamation  ia  orer,  and  that  yon  hare  begun,  my 
dearest  nepliew,  to  open  yoar  mouth  in  pubUc  I  wish  I  liad  heard  yon  per- 
form ;  the  only  way  I  ever  diall  hear  yonr  ptaiaea  from  yonr  own  moutli. 
Hy  gont  prerented  my  ao  nrach  intended  and  wished  fm  journey  to  Cam- 
bfidge,  and  now  my  plan  of  drinking  waters  renders  it  impossible.  Come, 
then,  my  dear  boy,  to  ns ;  and  so  Mahomet  and  the  moontBin  may  meet,  no 
matter  wliidi  mores  to  tlie  other. 


/USyl3,1755i 
Ht  dxab  Mmnw,— >I  hate  delayed  wvitlqg  to  yon  inezpeetation  of  hearing 
farther  from  yon  npon  the  snt^ect  of  your  stay  at  college.  No  news  is  the 
best  news,  and  I  will  hope  now  that  all  your  diflleulties  upon  tliat  head  are  at 
an  end.  I  represent  you  to  myaelf  deep  in  study,  and  drinking  large  dranglita 
of  inteDectoal  neetar;  a  rery  delieiona  state  to  a  mind  happy  enougli,  and 
elcrated  enou^  to  thirst  after  knowledge,  and  true,  honest  fame,  even  as  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  water  broolcsw  When  I  name  knowledge,  I  erer  intend 
learning  as  the  weapon  and  instrument  only  of  manly,  honorable,  and  yirtaoua 
action  upon  the  stage  of  the  woiid,  both  in  prtrate  and  public  life;  as  a  gen- 
tleman, and  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  who  is  to  answer  for  an  he 
does  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  to  his  own  breast  and  conscience,  and  at  the 
tribunal  of  honor  and  good  fune.  Ton,  my  dear  boy,  win  not  only  be 
acquitted,  but  applauded  and  dignified  at  aU  these  respectable  and  awful 
bars.  80,  go  on  and  xnosper  in  your  glorious  and  happy  career ;  not  f  oiget- 
ting  to  walk  an  hour  briskly,  erery  morning  and  erening,  to  fortify  the 
nerves.  I  wish  to  bear,  in  some  little  time,  of  the  progress  yon  shaU  have 
made  in  the  course  of  reading  chalked  out    Adieu. 


8iowB,M^2i,1755L 
Ht  dbab  Nefhbw,— I  am  just  leaving  this  place  to  go  to  Wotton ;  but  I 
win  not  lose  the  post,  though  I  have  time  but  for  one  Una  I  am  extremely 
happy  that  you  can  stay  at  yonr  coUege,  and  pursue  the  pmdent  and  glorious 
resolution  of  employidg  yonr  present  moments  with  a  view  to  the  future. 
May  your  noble  and  generous  love  of  virtue  pay  yon  with  the  sweet  rewards  of 
a  self -approving  heart  and  an  applauding  country !  and  may  I  enjoy  the  true 
satisfaction  of  seeing  your  fame  and  happiness,  and  of  thinldQg  that  I  may 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  contributed,  in  any  smaU  degree,  to  do 
common  justice  to  kind  nature  by  a  suitable  education.  I  am  no  very  good 
judge  of  the  question  concerning  the  books ;  I  beUeve  they  are  your  own  in 
the  same  sense  that  your  wearing  apparel  is.    I  would  retain  them,  and  leave 

the  candid  and  equitable  Mr. to  plan,  with  the  honest  Mr. ,  schemes 

of  perpetual  vexation.  As  to  the  persons  just  mentioned,  I  trust  that  yon 
bear  about  you  a  mind  and  heart  much  superior  to  such  malice ;  and  that  you 
are  as  little  capable  of  resenting  It,  with  any  sensations  but  those  of  cool, 
decent  contempt,  as  you  are  of  fearing  the  consequences  of  such  low  efforts. 
As  to  the  caution  money,  I  think  you  have  done  welL     The  case  of  the 
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chunben,  I  coneeIV9,< yon  llkeiwite apprehend' ri^itiy;  Letme know  in  yoiur 
next  wtaat*  thefle  two  artlole»- require -yon- to  jiaydown^  and  how  far  your 
preeent  caeh  i»eizlunuted,  and  I  will'  dlreet  Mi^.  Campbell  to  ^re  yon.  credit 
aocerdlQg^ly.    BeUeire  me^  my  dear  nephew,  tmly  bappy  to  bo  of  naa  to  yon. . 

UKTTBB.  XY» 

Bath,  Sept.  25, 1755. 
I.haye  not  conversed  with  my  dear  nephew  a  long  time :  I  have  been  mnch 
In  a  x>OBtrchai6e,  living  a  wandering  Scythian  life,  and  he  has  been  more  use- 
fully employed  than  in  reading  or  writing  letters;  traveling  through  the 
Tarions,  instmcting,  and  entertaining  road  of  history.  I  have  a  particular 
pleasure  in  hearing,  now  and  then,  a  word  from  yon  in  your  journey,  just 
while  yon  are  changing  horses,  if  1  may  so  call  it,  and  getting  from  one  author 
to  another.  I  suppose  you  .are  going  through  the  biographers,  from  Edward' 
tl^  Eowrth  downwards,  not  intending  to  stop  till  you  reach  to  the  continuator 
of  honest  Rajiin.  ...  I  have  met  with  a  scheme  of  chronology  by  Blair, 
allowing  all  contemi>orary  historical  characters,  through  all  ages:  it  is  of 
great  use  to  consult  frequently,  in-order  to  fix  periods  and  throw  collateral 
li^t  upon  any  i>artkular  branch  you  are  reading.  Let  me  Imow,  when  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  a-  letter  from  you,  how  far  you  are  advanced  in  English 
MBtory.  Ton  may  probably  not  have  heard  authentically  of  Governor  Ljrttle- 
ton*s  capUttty  aod 'release.  He  is  safe  and  rwell  ht  Englaad,  alter  being  taken 
and  detained  in.Eranee  some.  days.  Sir « Richard > and  he  met^  unexpectedly 
<g>nugh,  at  Brussels^  and  came  together  to  England.  I  propose  to  return  to 
London  in  about  a  week,  where  I  hope  to  find  Lady  Hester  as  well  as  I  left 
her.  We  are  both  much  Indebted  for  your  kind  and  affectionate  wishes  "  In 
imbllca  commoda  peceem,  si  longo  sermone  moier  (I  would  sin  against  the 
public  weal  were  I  to  detain  with  a  long  discovrse),'*  (me  isentt  on  so  honoraUe-. 
vurtaonaajoinney  as  you  are. 


LETTBB  XVT. 

Pat  Oivics,  Jkc.  6, 1755. 
Of  all  the  various  satisfactions  of  mind  I  have  felt  uppn  some  late  events^. 
none  has  affected  me  with  more  sensibility  and  deligbt  than  the  reading  my 
dear  nephew's  letter.  The  matter  of  it  is  worthy  of  a  better  age  than  that  we 
live  in;  worthy  of  your  own  noble,  untainted  mind;  and  the  manner  and 
expression  of  it  Is  such  as,  I  trust,  will  one  day  make  you  a  powerful  instru- 
ment toward  mending  the  present  degeneracy.  Examples  are  unnecessary  to 
happy  natures ;  and  it  is  well  for  your  future  glory  and  happiness  that  this  is 
the  case ;  for  to  copy  any  now  existing,  might  cramp  genius  and  check  the 
native  spirit  of  the  piece,  rather  than  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  it.  I 
learn,  from  Sir  Richard  LytUeton,  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
soon,  as  he  has  already,  or  intends  to  offer  you  a  bed  at  his  house.  It  is  on 
this,  as  on  all  occasions,  little  necessary  to  preach  prudence,  or  to  intimate  a 
wish  that  your  studies  at  Cambridge  might  not  be  broken  by  a  long  interrup- 
tion of  them.  I  know  the  rightness  of  your  own  mind,  and  leave  you  to  idl 
the  generous  and  animating  motives  you  find  there,  for  pursuing  improve- 
ments in  literature  and  useful  knowledge,  as  much  better  counsellors  than 
your  ever  most  affectionate  uncle. 

LETTEB  XVII. 

HORSB  GUAIUDS,  Jan,  13, 1756. 
Mt  pbab  Nbfhbw, — Let  me  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  remem-* 
beting  me,  and  giving  me  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  you  was  well,  and  had 
laid  by  the  ideas  of  London  and  its  dissipations,  to  resume  the  sober  train  of 
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fhongbts  that  gowns,  square  ci^w,  quadrangles,  and  matin-bells  natorallj 
dnw  after  them.  I  hope  the  air  of  Cambridge  has  brought  no  disorder  upon 
you,  and  that  yon  will  compound  with  the  muses  so  ss  to  dedicate  some  houn, 
not  less  than  two,  of  the  day  to  exercise.  The  earlier  you  rise,  the  better 
your  nerves  will  bear  study.  When  you  next  do  me  the  pleasure  to  write  to 
me,  I  beg  a  copy  of  your  elegy  on  your  mother's  picture :  it  is  such  admir- 
able poetry,  that  I  beg  you  to  plunge  deep  into  prose  and  severer  studies,  snd 
not  indulge  your  genius  with  Terse  for  the  present  Substitute  Tully  snd 
Demosthenes  in  the  place  of  Homer  and  Yiigil ;  and  ann  yourself  with  all 
the  variety  of  manner,  copiousness,  and  beauty  of  diction,  nobleness  and  mag- 
nificence of  ideas,  of  the  Roman  consul ;  and  render  the  powers  of  eloquence 
complete  by  the  irresistible  torrent  of  vehement  argumentation,  the  close  and 
forcible  reasoning,  and  the  depth  and  fortitude  of  mind  of  the  Grecian  states- 
man. This  I  mean  at  leisure  intervsls,  and  to  relieve  the  course  of  those 
studies  which  you  intend  to  make  your  principal  object  The  book  relating 
to  the  empire  of  Germany,  which  I  could  not  recollect,  is  Vitriarius*s  Insti- 
tutiones  Juris  Publici,  an  admirable  book  in  its  kind,  and  esteemed  of  the  best 
authority  in  matters  much  controverted.    We  are  all  welL 

Your  affectionate  uncle, 

WnxiAX  Pitt. 

In  the  *  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,'  edited  by  the 
executors  of  his  son,  John,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  published  from 
the  original  manuscripts  }n  their  possession,  '1888,'  there  are  three 
more  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  during  his  studies  at 
Cambridge,  but  they  are  without  significance,  beyond  inquiries  after 
the  health  of  his  nephew,  who  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  A.M. 
in  1759.  In  February,  1800,  he  visited  Portugal,  attached  to  the 
British  Legation  to  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore,  made  a  tour  through  Spain,  and  into  Italy.  On 
his  return,  he  soon  entered  Parliament,  and,  until  his  deatti,  was 
connected  with  the  public  service. 


JOHN  lOCKE.-ON  STUDY. 

m  LDOTATIOKB,  OBJBOTS;  AVD  MXTHOOS. 


UMTTATIONS  OF  TBB  FIELD. 


Ths  end  of  study  is  knowledge,  and  the  end  of  knowledge  is  practice  or 
oommonication — ^for  delight  is  so  commonlj  joined  with  all  improvements  in 
knowledge^  that  it  need  not  be  proposed  as  an  end.  The  extent  of  knowledge, 
or  things  knowable,  is  so  vast^  onr  duration  here  so  short,  the  entrance  by 
"which  the  knowledge  of  things  gets  into  our  understanding  so  narrow,  with  the 
necessaiy  allowanoes  for  childhood  and  old  age  in  which  so  little  can  be  ac- 
quired beyond  the  range  of  the  senses,  and  the  refreshments  of  our  bodies  and 
unavoidable  avocations,  that  it  much  behooves  us  to  improve,  the  best  we  can, 
our  time  and  talent  on  things  most  worthy  of  being  known,  and  take  the  most 
direct  road  we  can  to  our  objects.  To  this  purpose,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
amiss  to  decline  some  thiugs  that  are  likely  to  bewilder  us,  or  at  least  lie  out  of 
our  way — 

1.  As  all  that  maze  of  words  and  phrases  which  have  been  invented  and 
employed  only  to  instruct  and  amuse  people  in  the  art  of  disputing,  and  will 
be  found,  perhaps,  when  looked  into,  to  have  little  or  no  meaning ;  and  with 
this  kind  of  stuff  the  logics,  physics,  ethics,  metaphysics,  and  divinity  of  the 
schools  are  thought  by  some  to  be  too  much  filled.  This  I  am  sure,  that  where 
we  leave  distinctions  without  finding  a  difference  in  things;  where  we  make 
variety  of  phrases^  or  think  we  furnish  ourselves  with  arguments  without  a 
progress  in  the  real  knowledge  of  things,  we  only  fill  our  heads  with  empty 
sounds,  which  however  thought  to  belong  to  learning  and  knowledge,  will  no 
more  improve  our  understandings  and  strengthen  our  reason,  than  the  noise  of 
a  jack  will  fill  our  bellies  or  strengthen  our  bodies ;  and  the  art  to  fence  with 
those  which  are  called  subtleties,  is  of  no  more  use  than  it  would  be  to  be  dex- 
terous in  tjing  and  untymg  knots  in  cobweba 

2.  An  aim  and  desire  to  know  what  hath  been  other  men^s  opinions.  Truth 
needs  no  recommendation,  and  error  is  not  mended  by  it ;  and  in  our  Inquiry 
after  knowledge,  it  as  little  concerns  us  what  other  men  have  thought,  as  it 
does  one  who  is  to  go  from  Oxford  to  London,  to  know  what  scholars  walk 
quietly  on  loot,  inquiring  the  way  and  surveying  the  country  as  they  went,  who 
rode  post  after  their  guide  without  minding  the  way  he  went,  who  were  carried 
along  muffled  up  in  a  coach  with  their  company,  or  where  one  doctor  lost  or 
went  out  of  his  way,  or  where  another  stuck  in  the  mire.    I  do  not  say  this  to 
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nndervalae  the  light  we  reorare  fh>m  othersi  or  to  thmk  there  are  not  those 
who  assist  us  mightily  in  oar  endeairois  after  knowledge;  pwhape  without 
books  we  should  be  as  ignorant  as  the  Indians^  whose  minds  are  as  ill  clad  aa 
their  bodies;  but  I  think  it  is  an  idle  and  useless  thing  to  make  it  one's  busi- 
ness to  study  what  haye  been  other  men's  sentiments  in  things  where  reason  is 
only  to  be  judge,  on  purpose  to  be  furnished  with  them,  and  to  be  able  to  dte 
them  on  all  occasions.  Howeyer  it  be  esteemed  a  great  part  of  learning,  yet 
to  a  man  that  considers  how  little  time  he  baa^  and  bow  much  work  to  do,  how 
many  things  he  is  to  learn,  how  many  doubts  to  dear  in  religion,  how  many 
rules  to  establish  to  himself  in  morality,  how  much  pains  to  be  taken  with  him- 
self to  master  his  unruly  desires  and  passions,  how  to  provide  himself  against 
a  thousand  cases  and  accidents  that  will  happen,  and  an  infinite  deal  more^ 
both  in  his  general  and  particular  calUog ;  I  say,  to  a  man  that  considers  this 
well,  it  will  not  seem  much  his  business  to  acquaint  himself  designedly  with 
the  various  conceits  of  men  that  are  to  be  found  in  books  even  upon  subjects 
of  moment. 

3.  Purity  of  language,  a  polished  style,  or  exact  criticism  in  foreign  lan- 
guages—thus I  think  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  called,  as  well  as  French  and 
Italian, — and  to  spend  much  time  in  these  may  perhaps  serve  to  set  one  off  in 
the  world,  and  give  one  the  reputation  of  a  scholar.  But  if  that  be  all,  me- 
thinks  it  is  laboring  for  an  outside ;  it  is  at  best  but  a  handsome  dress  of  truth 
or  fitlsehood  that  one  busies  one's  self  about,  and  makes  most  of  those  who 
lay  out  their  time  this  way  rather  as  lashionaUe  gentlemen,  than  as  wise  or 
useful  men. 

There  are  so  many  advantages  of  speaking  one's  own  language  well,  and 
being  a  master  in  it,  that  let  a  man's  calling  be  what  it  will,  it  can  not  but  be 
w(Mth  our  taking  some  pains  in  it,  but  men's  style  is  by  no  means  to  have  the 
fifst  place  in  our  studies :  but  he  that  makes  good  language  subservient  to  a 
good  life,  and  an  instrument  of  virtue,  is  doubly  enabled  to  do  good  to  others. 

4.  Antiquity  and  history  as  far  as  they  are  designed  only  to  lumish  us  with 
story  and  talk.  For  the  stories  of  Alexander  and  Csesar,  no  farther  than  they 
instruct  us  in  the  art  of  living  well,  and  fhmish  us  with  observations  of  wis- 
dom and  prudence,  are  not  one  jot  to  be  preferred  to  the  history  of  Robin 
Hood,  or  the  Seven  Wise  Masters.  I  do  not  deny  but  history  is  very  useful, 
and  very  instructive  of  human  life ;  but  if  it  be  studied  only  for  the  reputation 
of  being  an  historian,  it  is  a  very  empty  thing ;  and  he  that  can  tell  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  Herodotus  and  Plutarch,  Curtius  and  Livy,  without  making  any 
other  use  of  them,  may  be  an  ignorant  man  with  a  good  memory,  and  with  all 
his  pains  hath  only  filled  his  head  with  Christmas  tales.  And  which  is  worse, 
the  greatest  part  of  history  being  made  up  of  wars  and  conquests,  and  their 
style,  especially  the  Romans,  speaking  of  valor  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  vir- 
tue, we  are  in  danger  to  be  misled  by  the  general  current  and  business  of  his- 
tory, and  looking  on  Alexander  and  Csssar,  and  such  like  heroes,  as  the  highest 
instances  of  human  greatness,  because  they  each  of  them  caused  the  death  of 
several  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  ruin  of  a  much  greater  number,  over- 
run a  great  part  of  the  earth,  and  killed  the  inhabitants  to  possess  themselves 
of  their  countries — ^we  are  apt  to  make  butchery,  and  rapine  the  chief  marks 
and  very  essence  of  human  greatnesa 

5.  Nice  questions  and  remote  useless  speculations,  as  where  the  eartlily 
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paradise  was-— or  what  fhiit  it  was  that  was  forbidden — ^where  Lazarus^s  soul 
was  whilst  his  bodj  laj  dead — and  what  kind  of  bodies  we  shall  have  at  the 
resurrection?  ftc.,  Sbc 

These  things,  well  regulated,  will  cut  o£f  at  once  a  g^reat  deal  of  business 
from  one  who  is  setting  out  into  a  course  of  study ;  not  that  all  these  are  to  be 
counted  utterly  useless,  and  lost  time  cast  away  on  them,  The  four  last  tnay 
be  eadi  of  them  the  full  and  hiudable  employment  of  several  persons  who  may 
^rith  great  advantage  make  languages,  history,  or  antiquity,  their  study. 

OBJECTS  IN  LIFE  TO  BE  REGARDED. 

L  Heaven  being  our  g^reat  busmess  and  interest,  the  knowledge  which  may 
direct  us  thither  is  certainly  so  too,  so  that  this  is  without  peradventure,  the 
study  that  ought  to  take  the  first,  and  chiefest  place  in  our  thoughts ;  but 
wherein  it  consists,  its  parts,  method,  and  application,  will  deserve  a  chapter. 

2.  The  next  thing  to  happiness  in  the  other  world,  is  a  quiet  prosperous 
passage  through  this,  which  requires  a  discreet  conduct  and  management  of 
CNurselves,  in  the  several  occurrences  of  our  lives.  The  study  of  prudence  then 
■eems  to  me  to  deserve  the  second  place  m  our  thoughts  and  studies.  A.  man 
may  be,  perhaps,  a  good  man  (which  lives  in  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart  towards 
€rodX  with  a  small  portion  of  prudeuce,  but  he  will  never  be  very  happy  in 
himaeU)  nor  useful  to  others  without.    These  two  are  every  man's  business. 

3.  If  those  who  are  left  by  their  predecessors  with  a  plentiful  fortune  are 
eixcused  flom  having  a  particular  calling,  in  order  to  their  subsistence  in  this 
life,  it  is  yet  certain  that,  by  the  law  of  God,  they  are  under  an  obligation  of 
doing  something;  which,  having  been  judiciously  treated  by  an  able  pen,  I 
fiball  not  meddle  with,  but  pass  to  those  who  have  made  letters  their  business; 
and  in  these  I  think  it  is  incumbent  to  make  the  proper  business  of  their  call- 
ing the  third  place  in  their  study. 

This  order  being  laid,  it  will  be  easy  for  every  one  to  determine  with  himself 
what  toi^:ae8  and  histories  are  to  be  studied  by  him,  and  how  far  in  sub^ 
aerviency  to  his  general  or  particular  calling. 

HEALTH  OF  BODY  AND  MIND  TO  BE  WATCHED. 

Our  bodies  and  our  minds  are  neither  of  them  capable  of  continual  study, 
and  we  must  therefore  take  a  just  measure  of  both  in  our  endeavors.  He  that 
mnks  his  vessel  by  overloading  it,  though  it  be  with  gold  and  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  will  give  his  owner  but  an  ill  account  of  his  voyagei  General 
rules  must  be  adapted  to  the  constitution  and  strength  of  each  individual,  and 
the  mode  of  study  may  be  varied,  from  books  to  conversation,  according  to  the 
condition  of  mind  or  body. 

Great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  our  studies  encroach  not  upon  our  sleep :  this 
I  am  sure,  sleep  is  the  great  balsam  of  life  and  restorative  of  nature,  and  stu- 
dious sedentary  men  have  more  need  of  it  than  the  active  and  laborious.  We 
are  to  lay  by  our  books  and  meditations  when  we  find  either  our  heads  or 
fltomadis  indisposed  upon  any  occasion ;  study  at  such  time  doing  great  harm 
to  the  body  and  very  little  good  to  the  mind. 

1.  As  the  body,  so  the  mind  also,  gives  laws  to  our  studies ;  I  mean  to  the 
duration  and  continuance  of  them ;  let  it  be  never  so  capacious,  never  so  active, 
it  is  not  capable  of  constant  labor  nor  total  rest  The  labor  of  the  mind  is 
study,  or  intention  of  thought,  and  when  we  find  it  is  weary,  either  m  pursu- 
ing other  men*s  thoughts,  as  in  reading,  or  tumbling  or  tossing  its  own  as  in 
meditation,  it  is  time  to  give  off  and  let  it  recover  itself.  Sometimes  medita- 
tion gives  a  refreshment  to  the  weariness  of  reading,  and  vice  versa^  sometimes 
ibe  change  of  ground,  i,  e.,  going  from  one  subject  or  science  to  another,  rouses 
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the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  fi-eah  vigor ;  oflentimes  diaconnBe  enlivens  it  when  it 
flags,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  weariness  without  stopping  it  one  jot,  but  rather 
forwarding  it  in  its  joumej ;  and  sometimes  it  is  so  tired,  that  nothing  but  a 
perfect  relaxation  will  serve  the  turn.  All  these  are  to  be  made  use  of  ao- 
oording  as  every  one  finds  most  suocessful  m  himself  to  the  best  husbandry  of 
his  time  and  thought 

2*  The  mind  has  sympathies  and  antipathies  as  well  as  the  body;  it  has  a 
natural  preference  often  of  one  study  before  another.  It  would  be  well  if  one 
had  a  perfect  command  of  them,  and  sometimes  one  is  to  try  for  th .-  masteiy, 
to  bring  the  mind  into  order  and  a  pliant  obedience ;  but  generally  it  is  better 
to  follow  the  bent  and  tendency  of  the  miud  itself)  so  long  as  it  keeps  within 
the  bounds  of  our  proper  business,  wherein  there  is  generally  latitude  enough. 
By  this  means,  we  shall  go  not  only  a  great  deal  faster,  and  hold  out  a  great 
deal  longer,  but  the  discovery  we  shall  make  will  be  a  great  deal  clearer,  and 
make  deeper  impressions  in  our  minds.  The  inclination  of  the  mind  is  as  the 
palate  of  the  stomach ;  that  seldom  digests  well  in  the  stomach,  or  adds  much 
strength  to  the  body  that  nauseates  the  palate,  and  is  not  recommended  by  it. 

There  is  a  kind  of  restiveness  in  almost  every  one's  mind ;  sometimes  with- 
out  perceiving  the  cause,  it  will  boggle  and  stand  still,  and  one  can  not  get  it  a 
step  forward ;  and  at  another  time  it  will  press  forward  and  there  is  no  holding 
it  ill.  It  is  always  good  to  take  it  when  it  is  willing,  and  keep  on  whilst  it 
goes  at  ease. 

TRUTH — ^THB  MAIN  OBJECT  OF  STUDY— METHOD. 

• 

1.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  God  as  the  fountain  and  author  of  all  truth,  who 
is  truth  itself;  and  it  is  a  duty  also  we  owe  our  own  selves,  if  we  will  deal 
candidly  and  sincerely  with  our  own  souls,  to  have  our  minds  constantly  dis* 
posed  to  entertain  and  receive  truth  wheresoever  we  meet  with  it,  or  under 
whatsoever  appearance  of  plain  or  ordinary,  strange,  new,  or  perhaps  displeas- 
ing, it  may  come  in  our  way.  Truth  is  the  proper  object,  the  proper  riches  and 
furniture  of  the  mind,  and  according  as  his  stock  of  this  is,  so  is  the  difference 
and  value  of  one  man  above  another.  He  that  fills  his  head  with  vain  notions 
and  false  opinions,  may  have  his  mind  perhaps  pufied  up  and  seemingly  much 
enlarged,  but  in  truth  it  is  narrow  and  empty ;  for  all  that  it  comprehends,  all 
that  it  contains,  amounts  to  nothing,  or  less  than  nothing ;  for  falsehood  is  be- 
low ignorance,  and  a  He  worse  than  nothing. 

Our  first  and  great  duty,  then,  is  to  bring  to  our  studies  and  to  our  inquiries 
after  knowledge,  a  mind  covetous  of  troth ;  that  seeks  after  nothing  else,  and 
after  that  impartially,  and  embraces  it,  how  poor,  how  contemptible,  how  un- 
fashionable soever  it  may  seem.  This  is  that  which  all  studious  men  profess  to 
do,  and  yet  it  is  that  where  I  think  very  many  miscarry.  Who  is  there  almost 
that  has  not  opinions  planted  in  him  by  education  time  out  of  mind ;  which  by 
that  means  come  to  be  as  the  municipal  laws  of  the  country,  which  must  not 
be  questioned,  but  are  then  looked  on  with  reverence  as  the  standards  of  right 
and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood ;  when  perhaps  these  so  sacred  opinions  were 
but  the  oracles  of  the  nursery,  or  the  traditional  grave  talk  of  those  who  pre- 
tend to  inform  our  childhood;  who  received  them  from  hand  to  hand  without 
ever  examining  them.  This  is  the  fate  of  our  tender  age,  which  being  thus 
seasoned  early,  it  grows  by  continuation  of  time,  as  it  were  into  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  mind,  which  afterwards  very  difficultly  receives  a  different  tinc- 
ture. When  we  are  grown  up,  we  find  the  world  divided  into  bands  and  com- 
panies :  not  only  as  congregated  under  several  politics  and  governments,  but 
united  only  upon  account  of  opinions,  and  in  that  respect,  combined  strictly  one 
with  another,  and  distinguished  from  others,  especisdly  in  matters  of  religion. 
If  birth  or  chance  have  not  thrown  a  man  young  into  any  of  these,  which  yet 
seldom  fails  to  happen,  choice,  when  he  is  grown  up,  certainly  puts  him  into 
some  or  other  of  them ;  often  out  of  an  opinion  that  that  party  is  in  the  right, 
and.  sometimes  because  he  finds  it  is  not  safe  to  stand  alone,  and  therefore 
thinks  it  convenient  to  herd  somewhere  Now,  in  every  one  of  these  parties 
of  men  there  are  a  certain  number  of  opinions  which  are  received  and  owned 
as  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  that  society,  with  the  profession  and  practice 
whereof  all  who  are  of  their  communion  ought  to  give  up  themselves,  or  else 
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Uiej  will  be  acarce  looked  on  as  of  that  society,  or  at  bes^  be  thought  but 
lokewann  brothers,  or  in  danger  to  apostatize. 

It  is  plain  in  the  g^eat  difference  and  contrarietj  of  opinions  that  are  amongst 
these  several  parties,  that  there  is  much  falsehood  and  abundance  of  mistakes 
in  moat  of  them.  Cunning  in  some,  and  ignorance  in  others,  first  made  them 
keep  them  up;  and  yet  how  seldom  is  it  that  implicit  faith,  fear  of  losing  credit 
"With  the  party  or  interest  (for  all  these  operate  in  their  turns),  suffers  any  one 
to  question  the  tenet  of  his  party;  but  altogether  in  a  bundle  he  receives,  em- 
braces, and  without  examining,  he  professes,  and  sticks  to  them,  and  measures 
all  other  opinions  by  them.  Worldly  interest  also  insinuates  into  several  men*B 
minds  divers  opinions,  which  suiting  with  their  temporal  advantage,  are  kindly 
xeoeived,  and  in  time  so  riveted  there,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  remove  them.  By 
theae,  and  perhaps  other  means,  opinions  come  to  be  settled  and  fixed  in  men's 
minds,  which,  whether  true  or  false,  there  they  remain  in  reputation  as  sub- 
stantial material  truths,  and  so  are  seldom  questioned  or  examined  by  those 
who  entertain  them ;  and  if  they  happen  to  be  false,  as  in  most  men  the  great- 
est part  must  necessarily  be,  they  put  a  man  quite  out  of  the  way  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  studies ;  and  though  in  his  reading  and  inquiries,  he  flatters  him- 
self that  his  design  is  to  inform  his  understanding  in  the  real  knowledge  of 
troth,  yet  in  effect  it  tends  and  reaches  to  nothing  but  the  confirming  of  lus  al- 
ready rec^ved  opinions,  the  things  he  meets  with  in  other  men^s  writings  and 
diaooveries  being  received  or  neglected  as  they  hold  proportion  with  those  an- 
ticipations which  before  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  .  .  .  These  ancient 
pre-oocupations  of  our  minds,  these  several  and  almost  sacred  opinions,  are  to 
be  examined,  if  we  will  make  way  for  truth,  and  put  our  minds  in  that  free- 
dom which  belongs  and  is  necessary  to  them.  A  mistake  is  not  the  less  so^ 
and  will  never  grow  into  a  truth,  because  we  have  believed  it  a  long  time^ 
though  perhaps  it  be  the  harder  to  part  with :  and  an  error  is  not  the  less  dan- 
gerous^ nor  the  less  contrary  to  truth,  because  it  is  cried  up  and  had  in  venera- 
tion by  any  party,  though  it  is  likely  that  we  shall  be  the  less  disposed  to  think 
it  80.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  need  of  all  our  force  and  all  our  sincerity ;  and 
here  it  is  we  have  use  of  the  assistance  of  a  serious  and  sober  fHend,  who  may 
help  OS  sedately  to  examine  these  our  received  and  beloved  opinions;  for  the 
mind  by  itself  being  prepossessed  with  them  can  not  so  easily  question,  look 
loond,  and  argue  against  them. 

2.  This  grand  miscarriage  in  our  study  draws  after  it  another  of  less  con- 
sequeooe,  which  yet  is  very  natural  for  bookish  men  to  run  into,  and  that  is  the 
reading  of  authors  very  intently  and  diligently  to  mind  the  arguments  pro  and 
oon  they  use,  and  endeavor  to  lodge  them  safe  in  their  memory,  to  serve  them 
upon  occasion. 

He  that  desires  to  be  knowing  indeed,  that  covets  rather  the  possession  of 
truth  than  the  show  of  learning,  that  designs  to  improve  himself  in  the  solid 
sobstantial  knowledge  of  things,  ought,  I  Uiink,  to  take  another  course ;  i.  e.  to 
endeavor  to  get  a  dear  and  true  notion  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselvea 
This  bemg  fixed  in  the  mind  well  (without  trusting  to  or  troubling  the  mem- 
ory, which  often  &ils  us),  always  naturally  suggests  arguments  upon  all  occa- 
8k>Ds^  either  to  defend  the  truth  or  confound  error.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
that  which  makes  some  men's  discourses  to  be  so  dear,  evident,  and  demonstra- 
tive, even  in  a  few  words ;  for  it  is  but  laying  before  us  the  true  nature  of  any 
tiling  we  would  discourse  of|  and  our  &culty  of  reason  is  so  natural  to  us,  that 
the  dear  inferences  do,  as  it  were,  make  themselves:  we  have,  as  it  were,  an 
inrtincfiive  knowledge  of  the  truth,  which  is  always  most  acceptable  to  the 
mind,  and  the  mind  embraces  it  in  its  native  and  naked  beauty. 

3.  Another  thing,  which  is  of  great  use  for  the  clear  conception  of  truth,  is, 
if  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  it^  to  think  upon  things,  abstracted  and  separate 
from  words.  Words,  without  doubt,  are  the  great  and  almost  only  way  of 
conveyance  of  one  man's  thoughts  to  another  man's  understanding;  but  when 
a  man  thinks,  reasons,  and  discourses  within  himself,  I  see  not  what  need  he 
has  of  them. 

4.  It  is  of  great  use  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  not  to  be  too  confident,  nor 
too  distrostfiU  df  our  own  judgment,  nor  to  believe  we  can  comprehend  all 
things  nor  nothing.    He  that  distrusts  his  own  judgment  in  every  thing,  and 
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tbiDks  his  undenstandiiig  not  to  be  relied  on  in  the  search  of  truth,  cats  off  his 
own  legs  that  he  may  be  carried  up  and  down  by  others,  and  makes  himself 
a  ridiculous  dependant  upon  the  knowledge  of  others,  which  can  possibly  be 
of  no  use  to  him ;  for  I  can  no  more  know  any  thing  by  another  man's  under- 
standing, than  I  can  see  by  another  man's  eyes. 

5.  It  would,  therefore,  be  of  great  service  to  us  to  know  how  fiir  our  &cul- 
ties  can  reach,  that  so  we  might  not  go  about  to  fathom  where  oiu*  line  is  too 
short ;  to  know  what  things  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  inquiries  and  under- 
standing, and  where  it  is  we  ought  to  stop,  and  launch  out  no  &rther  for  fear  of 
losing  ourselves  or  our  labor.  .  .  .  That  which  seems  to  me  to  be  suited  to  the 
end  of  man,  and  lie  level  to  his  understanding,  is  the  improvement  of  natural 
experiments  for  the  conveniences  of  this  life,  and  the  way  of  ordering  himself 
so  as  to  attain  happiness  in  the  other — t.  e.  moral  philosophy,  which,  in  my 
sense,  comprehends  religion  too,  or  a  man's  whole  duty. 

6.  For  the  shortening  of  our  pains,  and  keeping  us  from  incurable  doubt  and 
perplexity  of  mind,  and  an  endless  inquiry  after  greater  certainty  than  is  to  be 
had,  it  would  be  very  convenient  in  the  several  points  that  are  to  be  known 
and  studied,  to  consider  what  proofs  the  matter  in  hand  is  capable  of,  and  not 
to  expect  other  kind  of  evidence  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  bear. 

7.  A  great  help  to  the  memory,  and  means  to  avoid  confusion  in  our  thoughts, 
is  to  draw  out  and  have  frequently  before  us  a  scheme  of  those  sciences  we 
employ  our  studies  in,  a  map,  as  it  were,  of  the  mundua  inielUffibiivs..  This, 
perliaps,  will  be  best  done  by  every  one  himself  for  his  own  use,  as  best  agree- 
able to  his  own  notion,  though  the  nearer  it  comes  to  the  nature  and  order  of 
things,  it  is  still  the  better. 

8.  It  will  be  no  hinderance  at  all  to  our  study  if  we  sometimes  study  our- 
selves, i.  t.  our  own  abilities  and  defects.  There  are  peculiar  endowments  and 
natural  fitnesses,  as  well  as  defects  and  weaknesses,  almost  in  every  man's 
mind;  when  we  have. considered  and  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  them, 
we  shall  not  only  be  the  better  enabled  to  find  out  remedies  for  the  infirmities, 
but  we  shall  know  the  better  how  to  turn  ourselves  to  those  things  which  we 
are  best  fitted  to  deal  with,  and  so  to  apply  ourselves  in  the  course  of  our 
studies,  as  we  may  be  able  to  make  the  greatest  advantage. 

READING — MEDITATION — ^DISCOURSE. 

Converse  with  books,  even  good  books  (and  all  others  are  a  loss  of  time  and 
even  worseX  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal  part  of  study ;  there  are  two 
others  that  ought  to  be  joined  with  it,  each  whereof  contributes  their  share  to 
our  improvement  in  knowledge;  and  those  are  meditation  and  discourse. 
Beading,  methinks,  is  but  collecting  the  rough  materials,  amongst  which  a 
great  deal  must  be  laid  aside  as  useless.  MeMJitation  is,  as  it  were,  choosing 
and  fitting  the  materials,  frammg  the  timbers,  squaring  and  laying  tiie  stones, 
and  raising  the  building ;  and  discourse  with  a  friend  (for  wrangling  in  a  dis- 
pute is  of  little  use),  is,  as  it  were,  surveying  the  structure,  walking  in  the 
rooms,  and  observing  the  symmetry  and  agreement  of  the  parts,  taking  notice 
of  the  sohdity  or  defects  of  the  worios,  and  the  best  way  to  find  out  and  cor- 
rect what  is  amiss ;  besides  that,  it  helps  often  to  discover  truths,  and  fix  them 
in  our  minds,  as  much  as  either  of  the  other  two. 

THE  tlUE  AND  ADTANTAOES  Or  BEADDTO  BISTORT. 

Whereas  in  the  beginning  I  cut  off  history,  when  read  for  its  tales,  so,  after 
the  principles  of  morality  are  settled,  and  the  capacity  of  forming  a  judgment 
on  the  actions  of  men  is  formed,  then  the  study  of  history  is  one  of  the  most 
usefiil  a  young  man  can  apply  himself  to.  There  he  ^all  see  a  picture  of  the 
world  and  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  so  learn  to  think  of  men  as  they  are. 
There  he  shall  see  the  rise  of  opinions,  and  find  from  what  slight,  and  some- 
times shameful  occasions,  some  of  them  have  taken  their  rise,  which  yet  after- 
wards have  had  great  authority,  and  passed  almost  for  sacred  in  the  world,  and 
borne  down  all  before  them.  There  also  one  may  learn  great  and  useful  instruc- 
tions of  prudence,  and  be  warned  against  the  cheats  and  rogueries  of  the  world, 
with  many  more  advantages,  which  I  shall  not  here  enumerate. 
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A  LEVtEM  TO  VA8TBK  flAMUBL  SABTUB.^ 


BT  JOHH  MILTOH. 


ILlbtsr  Habtub  : — I  am  loDg  since  persuaded,  tbat  to  say  and  do 
aught  worth  menaorj  and  imitation,  no  purpose  or  respect  should 
sooner  move  us  than  simply  the  love  of  God  and  of  mankind.     JSev- 
ertheless,  to  write  now  the  reforming  of  education,  though  it  be  one 
of  the  greatest  and  noblest  designs  that  can  be  thought  on,  and  for 
the  want  whereof  this  nation  perishes,  I  had  not  yet  at  this  time  been 
induced  but  by  your  earnest  entreaties  and  serious  conjurements ;  as 
having  my  mind  half  diverted  for  the  present  in  the  pursuance  of  some 
other  assertions,  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  which,  can  not  but  be 
a  great  fhrtheranoe  both  to  the  enlargement  of  truth  and  honest  liv- 
ing with  much  Inore  peace.     Nor  should  the  laws  of  any  private 
friendship  have  prevailed  with  me  to  divide  thus,  or  transpose  my 
former  thoughts ;  but  that  I  see  those  aims,  those  actions  which  have 
won  yoo  with  me  the  esteem  of  a  person  sent  hither  by  some  good 
providence  fl'om  a  far  country  to  be  the  occasion  and  incitement  of 
great  good  to  this  island.    And  as  I  hear  you  have  obtained  the  same 
repute  with  men  of  most  approved  wisdom  and  some  of  the  highest 
authority  among  us,  not  to  mention  the  learned  correspondence  which 
you  hold  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  extraordinary  pains  and  diligence 
Which  you  have  used  in  this  matter  both  here  and  beyond  the  seas, 
either  by  the  definite  will  of  God  so  ruling,  or  the  peculiar  sway  of 
nature,  which  also  is  God's  working.    Neither  can  I  think,  that  so 
reputed  and  so  valued  as  you  are,  you  would,  to  the  forfeit  of  your 
own  discelning  ability,  itnpose  upon  me  an  un6t  abd  over-ponderous 
argument;  but  that  the  satisfaction  which  you  profess  to  have  re* 
eeived  from  those  inddental  discourses  which  we  have  wandered  into, 
bath  pressed  and  almost  constrained  you  into  a  persuasion,  thkt  what 
you  require  from  me  ih  this  point,  I  neither  ought  nor  can  in  oon- 
idence  defer  beyond  this  time  both  of  so  much  need  at  once,  and  so 
much  opportunity  to  try  what  God  hath  deteniiined.    I  will  not 
resist,  therefore,  whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine  or  human  obligement, 
that  you  Uj  upon  me  \  btit  will  forthwith  set  down  in  writing,  as 
you  request  me,  that  voluntary  idea,  which  hath  long  in  silence  pre- 
sented itself  io  me,  of  a  better  education,  in  extent  and  comprehen* 
•ioD  b^  more  kige,  and  yet  of  time  bi  (Sorter  and  of  attainment  far 
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more  certain,  than  hath  been  yet  in  practice.  Brief'  I  shall  endearor 
to  be ;  for  that  which  I  have  to  say,  assuredly  this  nation  hath  ex- 
treme need  should  be  done  sooner  than  spoken.  To  tell  you,  there- 
fore, what  I  hav^  benefited  herein  among  old  renowned  authors  I 
shall  spare ;  and  to  search  what  many  modem  Januas*  and  DidactieSy 
more  than  ever  I  shall  read,  have  projected,  my  inclination  leads  me 
not.  But  if  you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations  which  have 
flowered  off,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  burnishing  of  many  studious  and 
contemplative  years  altogether  spent  in  the  search  of  religious  and 
civil  knowledge,  and  such  as  pleased  you  so  well  in  the  relating,  I  here 
give  you  them  to  dispose  of. 

The  end  then  of  learning  is,  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents 
by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love 
him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest  by  posses- 
sing our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly 
grace  of  &ith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.  But  because  our  un- 
derstanding cannot  in  this  body  found  itself  but  on  sensible  things, 
nor  arrive  so  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  things  invisible^ 
as  by  orderly  coning  over  the  visible  and  inferior  creature,  the  same 
method  is  necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  discreet  teaching.^  And 
seeing  every  nation  affords  not  experience  and  tradition  enough  for 
all  kind  of  learning,  therefbre  we  are  chiefly  taught  the  languages  of 
those  people  who  have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious  after  wis- 
dom ;  so  that  language  is  but  the  instrument  conveying  to  us 
things  useful  to  be  known.*  And  though  a  linguist  should  pride  him- 
self to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,'  yet  if  he 
have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words  and 
lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as 
any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother-dialect 
only.  Hence  appear  the  many  mistakes  which  have  made  learning 
generally  so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuccessful.  First,  we  do  amiss  to 
spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scraping  together  so  much  mis- 
erable Latin  and  Greek  as  might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  de- 
lightfully in  one  year.*  And  that  which  casts  our  proficiency  therein  so 
much  behind,  is  our  time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacancies  given  both 
to  schools  and  universities ;  partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction,  forcing 
the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses  and  orations, 
which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  judgment,  and  the  final  work  of  a  head 
filled  by  long  reading  and  observing  with  elegant  maxims  and  copi- 
ous invention.'  These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  strip- 
lings, like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  fruit; 
besides  all  the  ill  habit  which  they  get  of  wretched  barbarudng 
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against  the  Latin  and  Greek  idiom,  with  their  untutored  ADgh'dsmB, 
odious  to  be  read,  jet  not  to  be  avoided  without  a  well-continued  and 
judicioua  oonversing  among  pure  authors,  digested,  which  thej  scarce 
taste.*  Whereas,  if  after  some  preparatory  grounds  of  speech  by 
their  certain  forms  got  into  memory,  they  were  led  to  the  praxis  here- 
of in  some  chosen  short  book  lessoned  thoroughly  to  them,  they 
m^^ht  th.en  forthwith  proceed  to  learn  the  substance  of  good  things 
and  arts  in  due  order,  which  would  bring  the  whole  language  quickly 
into  their  power.  This  I  take  to  be  the  most  rational  and  most  pro- 
fitable way  of  learning  languages,  and  whereby  we  may  best  hope  to 
give  account  to  God  of  our  youth  spent  herein.  And  for  the  usual 
method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem  it  to  be  an  old  error  of  uuiversities,* 
not  yet  well  recovered  from  the  scholastic  grossness  of  barbarous 
ages,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most  easy,  (and  those  be 
such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense,)  they  present  their  young,  un- 
matriculated  novices,  at  first  coming  with  the  most  intellective  abetrao- 
*  tions  of  log^c  and  metaphysics ;  so  that  they  having  but  newly  left 
those  grammatic  flats  and  shallows,  where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to 
learn  a  few  words  with  lamentable  construction,  and  now  on  the  sud- 
den transported  under  another  climate,  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled 
with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  con- 
tioversy,  do  for  the  most  part  grow  into  hatred  and  contempt  of 
learning,  mocked  and  deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and 
babblements,  while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightful  knowledge ; 
till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them  importunely  their  several 
ways,  and  hasten  them,^'  with  the  sway  of  friends,  either  to  an  ambi- 
tious and  mercenary,  or  ignorantly  zealous  divinity :  some  allured  to 
the  trade  of  law,^'  grounding  their  purposes  not  on  the  prudent  and 
heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and  equity,  ^^  which  was  never  taught 
them,  but  on  the  promising  and  pleasing  thoughts  of  litigous  terms, 
&t  contentions,  and  flowing  fees :  others  betake  them  to  state  affiiirs 
with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and  true  generous  breeding,  that 
flattery,  and  court-shifts,  and  tyrannous  aphorisms,  appear  to  them 
the  highest  points  of  wisdom  ;^'  instilling  their  barren  hearts  with  a 
conscientious  slavery,  i(  as  I  rather  think,  it  be  not  feigned :  others, 
lastly,  of  a  more  delicious  and  airy  spirit,  retire  themselves,  knowing 
no  better,  to  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxuiy,^^  living  out  their  days 
in  feast  and  jollity,  which  indeed  is  the  wisest  and  safest  course  of  all 
these,  unless  ihey  were  with  more  integrity  undertaken.  And  these 
are  the  errors,  and  these  are  the  fruits  of  mis-spending  our  prime 
youth  at  the  schools  and  universities,  as  we  do^  either  in  learning 
mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  as  were  beiter  unlearnt. 
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I  shall  deUdn  you  no  longer  in  the  demon^tratidn  6f  what  we 
should  not  do,  but  straight  conduct  jou  to  a  hillside,  where  I  will 
point  you  out  the  right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education ; 
laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but  'else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so 
flill  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the 
harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming. '*  I  doubt  not  but  ye  shall 
have  more  ado  to  drive  our  dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and 
stubs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a  happy  nurture,  than  we  have 
now  to  haul  and  drag  our  choicest  and  hopefuUest  wits  to  that  asin- 
ine feast  of  sow-thistles  and  brambles  which  is  commonly  set  before 
them  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment  of  their  tendereet  and  most 
docible  age.*  I  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  education, 
that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilftilly,  and  magnanimously, 
all  the  offices  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.^*  And  how 
all  this  may  be  done  between  twelve  and  one-and-twenty,  less  time 
than  is  now  bestowed  in  pure  trifling  at  grammar  and  sophistry,  is  to 
be  thus  ordered. 

First,  to  find  out  a  spacious  house  and  ground  about  it  fit  for  an 
AcADEMT,'^  and  big  enough  to  lodge  one  hundred  and  fi%  persons, 
whereof  twenty  or  thereabout  inay  be  attendants,  all  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  one  who  shall  be  thought  of  desert  sufficient,  and  abili^ 
either  to  do  all,  or  wisely  to  direct  and  oversee  it  done.  This  place 
should  be  at  once  both  sdiool  and  university,^'  not  needing  a  removei 
to  any  other  house  of  scholarship,  except  it  be  some  peculiar  college 
of  law  or  physic  where  they  mean  to  be  practitioners ;  but  as  for 
those  general  studies  which  take  up  all  our  time  from  LUly^*  to  the 
commencing,^*  as  they  term  it,  master  of  art,  it  should  be  absolute. 
After  this  pattern  as  many  edifices  may  be  converted  to  this  use  as 
shall  be  needful  in  every  city*^  throughout  this  land,  which  would  tend 
much  to  the  increase  of  learning  and  civility  everywhere.  This  num- 
ber, less  or  mote,  thus  collected,  to  the  convenience  of  a  foot-com- 
pany or  interchangeably  two  troops  of  cavalry,  should  divide  their 
day's  work  into  three  parts  as  it  lies  orderly, — their  studies,  their  exer- 
cise, and  their  diet 

I.  For  their  studi($s :  fiiistj  they  should  begin  with  the  chief  and  neces- 
sary rules  of  some  good  grammar,  either  that  now  used  or  any  better  ;*' 
and  while  this  is  doing,  their  speech  is  to  be  fashioned  to  a  distinct 
and  clear  pronunciation,*'  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  especially 
in  the  vowels.  For  we  Englishmen  being  &r  northerly^  do  not  open 
bur  mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide  enough  to  grace  a  southern  tongue, 
but  are  observed  by  all  other  nations  to  speak  exceeding  close  and 
inward ;  so  that  to  smatter  Latin  with  an  English  mouth,  is  as  ill  a 
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hearing  as  law  French.    Next,  to  make  them  expert  in  the  usefollest 
points  of  grammar,  and  withal  to  season  them  and  win  them  early 
to  the  love  of  virtue  and  true  labor,  ere  any  flattering  seducement  or 
vain  principle  seize  them  wandering,  some  easy  and  delightful  book'^ 
of  education  should  be  read  to  them,  whereof  the  Greeks  have  store, 
as  Cehes^  Plutarch,  and  other  Socratic  discourses  ;*'  but  in  Latin  we 
have  none  of  classic  authority  extant,  except  the  two  or  three  first 
books  of  Quintilian,'*  and  some  select  pieces  elsewhere.    But  here  the' 
main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be,  to  temper  them  such  lectures  and 
explanations,  upon  every  opportunity,  as  may  lead  and  draw  them  in 
willing  obedience,  inflamed  with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admi- 
ration of  virtue,  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men 
and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all  ages.    That  they 
may  despise  and  scorn  all  their  childish  and  ill-taught  qualities,  to 
delight  in  manly  and  liberal  exercises ;  which  he  who  hath  the  art 
and  proper  eloquence  to  catch  them  with,  what  with  mild  and  eflfect- 
nal  persuasions,  and  what  with  the  intimation  of  some  fear,  if  need 
be,  but  chiefly  by  his  own  example,  might  in  a  short  space  gain  them 
to  an  incredible  diligence  and  courage,  infusing  into  their  young 
breasts  such  an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardor  as  would  not  fail  to  make 
many  of  them  renowned  and  matchless  men.    At  the  same  time, 
some  other  hour  of  the  day,  might  be  taught  them  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and,  soon  after,  the  elements  of  geometry,  even  playing, 
as  the  old  manner  was.    After  evening  repast,  till  bed-time,  their 
thoughts  would  be  best  taken  up  in  the  easy  grounds  of  religion,  and 
the  story  of  scripture."     The  next  step  would  be  to  the  authors  of 
agriculture,  (7a  to,  Varro,  and  Columella,  for  the  matter  is  most  easy ; 
and  if  the  language  be  difficult,  so  much  the  better ;  it  is  not  a  diffi- 
culty above  their  years.    And  here  will  be  an  occasion  of  inciting  and 
enabling  them  hereafter  to  improve  the  tillage  of  their  country,  to 
recover  the  bad  soil,  and  to  remedy  the  waste  that  is  made  of  good ; 
for  this  vias  one  of  Hercules'  praises.'*     Ere  half  these  authors  b^ 
read,  (which  will  soon  be  with  plying  hard  and  daily,)  they  can  not 
choose  but  be  masters  of  any  ordinary  prose :  so  that  it  will  be  theil 
seasonable  for  them  to  learn  in  any  modern  author  the  use  of  the 
globes  and  all  the  maps,  first  with  the  old  names,  and  then  with  the 
new  ;**  or  they  might  then  be  capable  to  read  any  compendious  meth- 
od of  natural  philosophy.    And  at  the  same  time  might  be  entering 
into  the  "Greek  tongue,  after  the  same  manner  as  was  before  prescribed 
for  the  Latin ;  whereby  the  difficulties  of  grammar  being  sooii 
overcome,  all  the  historical  physiology '^  of  Aristotle  and  TheophroM- 
(lit,  are  open  before  them,  and  as  I  may  say,  under  contributioii. 
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The  like  access  will  be  to  VitravioB,  to  Seneca's  Nataral  Questions,  to 
Mela,  Celsus,  Pliny,  or  Solinus.'  ^  And  having  thus  past  the  principles 
of  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  geography,  with  a  general 
compact  of  physics,  they  may  descend  ih  mathematics  to  the  instru- 
mental science  of  trigonometry,  and  from  thence  to  fortification,  arch- 
itecture, enginery,  or  navigation.'*  And  in  natural  philosophy  they 
may  proceed  leisurely  from  the  history  of  meteors,  minerals,  plants, 
and  living  creatures,  as  far  as  anatomy.*'  Then  also  in  course  might 
be  read  to  them  out  of  some  not  tedious  writer  the  institution  of 
physic ;  that  they  may  know  the  tempers,  the  humors,  the  seasons 
and  how  to  manage  a  crudity ;  which  he  who  can  wisely  and  timely 
do  is  not  only  a  great  physician  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  but 
also  may  at  some  time  or  other  save  an  army  by  this  frugal  and  ex- 
penseless  means  only,  and  not  let  the  healthy  and  stout  bodies  of 
youDg  men  rot  away  under  him  for  want  of  this  discipline,  which  is 
a  great  pity,  and  no  less  a  shame  to  the  commander.**  To  set  forward 
all  these  proceedings  in  nature  and  mathematics,  what  hinders  but 
that  they  may  procure,  as  oft  as  shall  be  needful,  the  helpful  expe- 
riences of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishermen,  shepherds,  gardeners,  apothe- 
caries ;  and  in  other  sciences,  architects,  engineers,  mariners,  anato- 
mists, who  doubtless  would  be  ready,  some  for  reward,  and  some  to 
favor  such  a  hopeful  seminary.*'  And  this  will  give  them  such  a 
real  tincture  of  natural  knowledge  as  they  shall  never  foi^et,  but 
daily  argument  with  delight  Then  also  those  poets  which  are  now 
counted  most  hard,  will  be  both  facile  and  pleasant,  Orpheus,  Hetiod, 
Theocritus,  Aratus\  Nicander,  Oppian,  Dionydus ;  and,  in  Latin, 
LucretiuSj  Manilius,  and  the  rural  part  of  Virgil.** 

By  this  time  years  and  good  general  precepts  will  have  furnished 
them  more  distinctly  with  that  act  of  reason  which  in  ethics  is  called 
proairesUf  that  they  may  with  some  judgment  contemplate  upon 
moral  good  and  evil.*'  Then  will  be  required  a  special  reinforcement 
of  constant  and  sound  endoctrinating,  to  set  them  righ^  and  firm, 
instructing  them  more  amply  in  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  hatred 
of  vice ;  while  their  young  and  pliant  affections  are  led  through  all 
the  moral  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Laertius,  and 
those  Locrian  remnants ;  but  still  to  be  reduced  in  their  nightward 
studies  wherewith  they  close  the  day's  work  under  the  determinate 
sentence  of  David  or  Solomon,  or  the  evangelist  and  apostolic  Scrip- 
tures.** Being  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  personal  duty,  they  may 
then  begin  the  study  of  economics.**  And  either  now  or  before  this, 
they  may  have  easily  learned  at  any  odd  hour  the  Italian  tongue/* 
And  soon  after,  but  with  wariness  and  good  antidote,  it  would  be 
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wliolesome  enough  to  let  them  taste  some  choice  comedies,  Greek, 
Latin  or  Italian  ;  those  tragedies  also  that  treat  of  household  mat- 
ters, as  Traehinia,  Alcestis,  and  the  like.^  ^  The  next  remove  must  be 
to  the  study  of  Politics  ;^*  to  know  the  beginning,  end,  and  reasons  of 
political  societies,  that  thej  may  not,  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  the  com- 
monwealth, be  such  poor  shaken  uncertain  reeds,  of  such  a  tottering 
conscience  as  many  of  our  great  councilors  have  lately  shown  them- 
selves, but  8tead£eist  pillars  of  the  state.  After  this  they  are  to  dive 
into  the  grounds  of  law  and  legal  justice,  delivered  first  and  with  the 
best  warrant  by  Moses,  and,  as  far  as  human  prudence  can  be  trusted, 
in  those  extolled  remains  of  Grecian  lawgivers,  Lycurgus^  Solon,  Zed- 
eueusy  Charondas ;  and  thence  to  all  the  Roman  edicts  and  tables, 
with  their  Justinian  ;  and  so  down  to  the  Saxon  and  common  laws  of 
England,  and  the  statutes.^ '  Sundays,  also,  and  every  evening  may 
now  be  understandingly  spent  in  the  highest  matters  of  theology  and 
church  history,  ancient  and  modem  :  and  ere  this  time  at  a  set  hour 
the  Hebrew  tongue  might  have  been  gained,  that  the  Scriptures  may 
now  be  read  in  their  own  original ;  whereto  it  would  be  no  impossi- 
bility to  add  the  Chaldee  and  the  Syrian  dialect^  ^  When  all  these 
employments  are  well  conquered,  then  will  the  choice  histories,  heroic 
poems,  and  attic  tragedies  of  stateliest  and  most  regal  argument, 
with  all  the  famous  political  orations,  ofifer  themselves ;  which,  if 
they  were  not  only  read,  but  some  of  them  got  by  memory,  and  sol- 
emnly pronounced  with  right  accent  and  grace,  as  might  be  taught, 
would  fndure  them  even  with  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  Demosthenes  or 
Cicero,  Euripides  or  Sophocles.*^  And  now,  lastly,  will  be  the  time  to 
read  with  them  those  organic  arts  which  enable  men  at  discourse,  and 
write  perspicuously,  elegantly,  and  according  to  the  fitted  style  of 
lofty,  mean  or  lowly.**  Logic,  therefore,  so  much  as  is  useful,  is  to  be 
referred  to  this  due  place,  with  all  her  well  couched  heads  and  topics, 
until  it  be  time  to  open  her  contracted  palm  into  a  graceful  and  or- 
nate rhetoric  taught  out  of  the  rule  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Phalereus, 
Cicero,  Hermogenes,  Longinus.*'  To  which  poetry  would  be  made 
subsequent,  or  indeed  rather  precedent,  as  being  less  subtile  and  fine, 
but  more  simple,  sensuous  and  passionate.  I  mean  not  here  the  pros- 
ody of  a  verse,  which  they  could  not  but  have  hit  on  before  among 
the  rudiments  of  grramroar,  but  that  sublime  art  which  in  Aristotle^ 
Poetics,  in  Horace,  and  the  Italian  commentaries  of  Castlevetro, 
Taaso,  Mazzoni,  and  others,  teaches  what  the  laws  are  of  a  true  epic 
poem,  what  of  a. dramatic,  what  of  a  lyric,  what  decorum  is,  which 
is  the  grand  master-piece  to  observe.**  This  would  make  them  soon 
perceive  what  despicable  creatures  our  common  rhymers  and  pUy< 
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writers  be ;  and  show  them  what  religions,  what  glorious  and  mag* 
nificent  use  might  be  made  of  poetrj,  both  in  divine  and  human 
things.**  From  hence,  and  not  till  now,  will  be  the  right  season  of 
forming  them  to  be  able  writers  and  composers  in  every  excellent 
matter,  when  thej  shall  be  thus  fraught  with  an  universal  insight 
into  things :  or  whether  they  be  to  speak  in  parliament  or  council,  hon- 
or and  attention  would  be  waiting  on  their  lips.'^  There  would  then 
appear  in  pulpits  other  visages,  other  gestures,  and  stuff  otherwise 
wrought,  than  we  now  sit  under,  oft-times  to  as  great  a  trial  of  our 
patience  as  anj  other  that  they  preach  to  us.' '  These  are  studies 
wherein  our  noble  and  our  gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time 
in  a  disciplinary  way  from  twelve  to  one-and- twenty,  unless  they 
rely  more  upon  their  ancestors  dead,  than  upon  themselves  living.''  In 
which  methodical  course  it  is  so  supposed  they  must  proceed  by  the 
steady  pace  of  learning  onward,  as  at  convenient  times  for  memory's 
sake  to  retire  back  into  the  middle  ward,  and  sometimes  into  the  rear 
of  what  they  have  been  taught,  until  they  have  con6rmed  and  solidly 
united  the  whole  body  of  their  perfected  knowledge,  like  the  last  em- 
battling of  a  Roman  legion.' '  Now  will  be  worth  the  seeing  what 
exercises  and  recreations  may  best  agree  and  become  these  studies. 

II.  The  course  of  study  hitherto  briefly  described  is,  what  I  can 
guess  by  reading,  likest  to  those  ancient  and  famous  schools  of  Pythago- 
ras, Plato,  Isocrates,  Aristotle,  and  such  others,  out  of  which  were  bred 
such  a  number  of  renowned  philosophers,  orators,  historians,  poets, 
and  princes,  all  over  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia,  besides  the  flourishing 
studies  of  Cyrene  and  Alexandria.'^  But  herein  it  shall  exceed  them, 
and  supply  a  defect  as  great  as  that  which  Plato  noted  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Sparta;  whereas  that  city  trained  up  their  youth 
most  for  war,  and  these  in  their  academies  and  Lycsum  all  for  the 
gown,  this  institution  of  breeding  which  I  here  delineate,  shall  be 
equally  good  both  for  peace  and  war."  Therefore,  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  ere  they  eat  at  noon  should  be  allowed  them  for  exercise,  and 
due  rest  afterwards  ;  but  the  time  for  this  may  be  enlarged  at  pleas- 
ure, according  as  their  rising  in  the  morning  shall  be  early."  The  exer- 
cise which  I  commend  first  is  the  exact  use  of  their  weapon,  to  guard, 
and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  point.  This  will  keep  them  healthy, 
nimble,  strong,  and  well  in  breath ;  is  also  the  likeliest  means  to 
make  them  grow  large  and  tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant 
and  feariess  courage,  which  being  tempered  with  seasonable  lectures 
and  precepts  to  make  them  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will  turn 
into  a  native  and  heroic  valor,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice  of 
doing  wrong.''     They  must  be  also  practiced  in  all  the  locks  and 


gripes  ot  wrestliDg,  wberein  Englishmen  are  wont  to  excel,  as  need 
may  often  be  in  fight  to  tug,  to  grapple,  and  to  dose^"  And  this  per- 
haps will  be  enough  wherein  to  prove  and  heat  their  single  strength. 
The  interim  of  uasweating  themaeives  regularij,  and  convenient  rest 
before  meat,  may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recre- 
ating and  composing  their  travailed  spirits  with  the  solemn  and  divine 
harmonies  of  music"*  heard  or  learned,  either  whilst  the  skillful  organ- 
ist plies'  his  grave  and  fiuicied  descant  in  lofty  ftigues,'*  or  the  whole 
symphony  with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the 
well  studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer ;'  ^  sometimes  the  lute  or 
soft  oTgan-stop  waiting  on  elegant  voices  either  to  religious,  martial, 
or  civil  ditties,  which,  if  wise  men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out, 
have  a  great  power  over  dispositions  and  manneis  to  smooth  and 
make  them  gentle  from  rustic  harshness  and  distempered  passions." 
The  like  also  would  not  be  inexpedient  after  meat,  to  assist  and  cher- 
ish nature  in  her  first  concoction,  and  send  their  minds  back  to  study 
in  good  tune  and  satisfaction.  Where  having  followed  it  under  vigi- 
lant eyes  until  about  two  hours  before  supper,  they  are,  by  a  sudden 
alarum  or  watchword,  to  be  called  out  to  their  militaiy  motions,  under 
sky  or  covert  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Roman  wont ;  first 
on  foot,  then,  as  their  age  permits,  on  horseback  to  all  the  art  of  cav- 
alry ;*'  that  having  in  sport,  but  with  much  exactness  and  daily  muster, 
served  out  the  rudiments  of  their  soldiership  in  all  the  skill  of  embat- 
tiing,  marching,  encamping,  fortifying,  besieging,  and  battering,  with 
all  the  helps  of  ancient  and  modem  stratagems,  tactics,  and  warlike 
maxims,  they  may,  as  it  were  out  of  a  long  war,  come  forth  renowned 
and  perfect  commanders  in  the  service  of  their  country.'*  They  would 
not  then,  if  they  were  trusted  with  fair  and  hopeful  armies,  sufiei 
them  for  want  of  just  and  wise  discipline  to  shed  away  from  about 
them  like  sick  feathers,  though  they  be  never  so  oft  supplied ;  they 
would  not  suffer  their  empty  and  unrecruitable  colonels  of  twenty 
men  in  a  company  to  quaff  out  or  convey  into  secret  hoards  the 
wages  of  a  delusive  list  and  miserable  remnant ;"  yet  in  the  mean- 
while to  be  overmastered  with  a  score  or  two  of  drunkards,  the  only 
soldiery  left  about  them,  or  else  to  comply  with  all  rapines  and  vio- 
lences. No,  certainly,  if  they  knew  ought  of  that  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  good  men  or  good  governors,  they  would  not  suffer  these 
things.  But  to  return  to  our  own  institute.  Besides  these  constant 
exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of  gaining  experience 
to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad :  in  those  vernal  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullen- 
ness  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  in 
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her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth.*'  I  should  not,  therefore,  be  a 
persuader  to  them  of  studying  much  then,  after  two  or  three  years 
that  they  have  well  laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in  companies 
with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  land,  learn- 
ing and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all  commodities  of  building, 
and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbors,  and  ports  for  trade.*'  Some- 
times taking  sea  as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  thej 
can  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  sea-fight  These  ways 
would  try  all  their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any 
secret  excellence  among  them,  would  fetch  it  out  and  give  it  fair  op- 
portunities to  advance  itself  by,  which  could  not  but  mightily  redound 
to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fashion  again  those  old 
admired  virtues  and  excellencies  with  far  more  advantage  now  in  this 
purity  of  Christian  knowledge.*'  Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  mon- 
sieurs  of  Paris  to  take  our  hopeful  youth  into  their  slight  and  prodi- 
gal custodies,  and  send  them  over  back  again  transformed  into  mim- 
ics, apes,  and  kikshose.  But  if  they  desire  to  see  other  countries  at 
three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles  but  to 
enlarge  experience  and  make  wise  observation,  they  will  by  that  time 
be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  regard  and  honor  of  all  men  where  they 
pass,  and  the  society  and  friendship  of  those  in  all  places  who  are 
best  and  most  eminent**  And  perhaps  then  other  nations  will  be  glad 
to  visit  us  for  their  breeding,  or  else  to  imitate  us  in  their  own  country. 

UI.  Now,  lastly,  for  their  diet  there  can  not  be  much  to  say,  save  only 
that  it  would  be  best  in  the  same  house ;  for  much  time  else  would 
be  lost  abroad,  and  many  ill  habits  got;  and  that  it  should  be  plain, 
healthful,  and  moderate,  I  suppose  is  out  of  controversy.'* 

Thus,  Mr.  Hartlib,  yon  have  a  general  view  in  writing,  as  your 
desire  was,  of  that  which  at  several  times  I  had  discoursed  with  you 
concerning  the  best  and  noblest  way  of  education  ;  not  beginning,  as 
some  have  done,  from  the  cradle,  which  yet  might  be  worth  many 
considerations,  if  brevity  had  not  been  my  scope.' ^  Many  other  cir- 
cumstances also  I  could  have  mentioned,  but  this,  to  such  as  have  tlie 
worth  in  them  to  make  trial,  for  light  and  direction  may  be  enough. 
Only  I  believe  that  this  is  not  a  bow  for  every  man  to  shoot  in  that 
counts  himself  a  teacher,  but  will  require  sinews  almost  equal  to 
those  which  Homer  gave  Ulysses  ;'*  yet  I  am  withal  pursuaded  that  it 
may  prove  much  more  easy  in  the  essay  than  it  now  seems  at  dis- 
tance, and  much  more  illustrious ;  howbeit  not  more  difficult  than  I 
imagine,  and  that  imagination  presents  me  with  nothing  but  very 
happy,  and  very  possible,  according  to  best  wishes,  if  God  have  so 
decreed,  and  this  age  have  iipirit  and  capacity  enough  to  apprehend. 
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FBOM  LOBD  BBOUOHAX  TO  ZA.ORASY  MAOAULBT,  BSQ^  ON  THE  TBAOh 
me  OF  HIS  802f,   (THE  LATB  LORD  If AOAULBT,)  AS  AX  ORATOR. 

Newcastle,  March  10,  1823. 

Mt  Dear  Friekd  : — ^My  principal  object  in  writing  to  you  to-day 
is  to  ofTer  yon  some  suggestions,  in  consequence  of  some  conversa- 
tion I  have  just  had  with  Lord  Grey,  who  has  spoken  of  your  son 
(at  Cambridge)  in  terms  of  the  greatest  praise.  He  takes  his  ac- 
count from  his  son ;  but  from  all  I  know,  and  have  learnt  in  other 
quarters,  I  doubt  not  that  his  judgment  is  well  formed.  Now  you, 
of  course,  destine  him  for  the  bar,  and,  assuming  that  this,  and  the 
public  objects  incidental  to  it,  are  in  his  views,  I  would  fain  impress 
upon  you,  (and  through  you,  upon  him,)  a  truth  or  two  which  expe- 
rience has  made  me  aware  of,  and  which  I  would  have  given  a  great 
deal  to  have  been  acquainted  with  earlier  in  life  from  the  experience 
of  others. 

First,  that  the  foundation  of  all  excellence  is  to  be  laid  in  early 
application  to  general  knowledge,  is  clear ;  that  he  is  already  aware 
of;  and  equally  so  it  is,  (of  which  he  may  not  be  so  well  aware,) 
that  professional  eminence  can  only  be  attained  by  entering  betimes 
into  the  lowest  drudgery — ^the  most  repulsive  labors  of  the  profes- 
non— even  a  year  in  an  attorney's  office,  as  the  law  is  now  practiced, 
I  should  not  hold  too  severe  a  task,  or  too  high  a  price  to  pay,  for 
the  benefit  it  must  surely  lead  to;  but,  at  all  events,  the  life  of  a 
special  pleader,  I  am  quite  convinced,  is  the  thing  before  being  called 
to  the  bar.  A  young  man  whose  mind  has  once  been  well  imbued 
with  general  learning,  and  has  acquired  classical  propensities,  will 
never  sink  into  a  mere  drudge.  He  will  always  save  himself  harm- 
less from  th&  dull  atmosphere  he  must  live  and  work  in,  and  the 
sooner  he  will  emerge  from  it,  and  arrive  at  eminence.  But  what  I 
wish  to  inculcate  especially,  with  a  view  to  the  great  talent  for  pub- 
He  speaking  which  your  son  happily  possess,  is  that  he  should  culti^ 
vate  that  talent  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  reach  the  height  of 
the  art,  and  I  wish  to  turn  his  attention  to  two  points.  I  speak  on 
this  subject  with  the  authority  both  of  experience  and  observation ; 

11 
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I  have  made  it  very  mnch  my  study  in  theory ;  hare  written  a  great 
deal  upon  it  'which  may  never  see  the  light,  and  something  which 
has  been  published ;  have  meditated  much  and  conversed  mnch  on 
it  with  famous  men ;  have  had  some  little  practical  experience  in  it, 
but  have  prepared  for  much  more  than  I  ever  tried,  by  a  variety  of 
laborious  methods,  reading,  writing,  much  translation,  composing  in 
foreign  languages,  &c,,  and  I  have  lived  in  times  when  there  were 
great  orators  among  us;  therefore  I  reckon  my  opinion  worth  list- 
ening  to,  and  the  rather,  because  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  it 
myself,  and  should  have  saved  a  world  of  trouble  and  much  time 
had  I  started  with  a  conviction  of  its  truth. 

1.  The  first  point  is  this, — the  beginning  of  the  art  is  to  acquire 
a  habit  of  easy  speaking;  and,  in  whatever  way  this  can  be  had 
(which  individual  inclination  (Sr  accident  will  generally  direct,  and 
may  safely  be  allowed  to  do  so,)  it  must  be  had.  Now,  I  differ  from 
all  other  doctors  of  riietoric  in  this, — I  say,  let  him  first  of  all  learn 
to  speak  easily  and  fluently,  as  well  as  sensibly  as  he  can  no  doubt^ 
but  at  any  rate  let  him  learn  to  speak.  This  is  to  eloquence,  or  good 
public  speaking,  what  the  being  able  to  talk  in  a  child  is  to  correct 
grammatical  speech.  It  is  the  requisite  foundation,  and  on  it  you 
roust  build.  Moreover,  it  can  only  be  acquired  young,  therefore  let 
it  by  all  means,  and  at  any  sacrifice,  be  gotten  bold  of  forthwith. 
But  in  acquiring  it  every  sort  of  slovenly  error  will  also  be  acquired. 
It  must  be  got  by  a  habit  of  easy  writing  (which,  as  Wyndham  said, 
proved  hard  reading)  by  a  custom  of  talking  much  in  company;  by 
speaking  in  debating  societies,  with  little  attention  to  rule,  and  more 
love  of  saying  something  at  any  rate  than  of  saying  any  thing  well. 
I  can  even  suppose  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter  in  such 
discussions  than  in  the  manner  of  saying  it ;  yet  still  to  say  it 
easily,  ad  libiium^  to  be  able  to  say  what  you  choose,  and  what  you 
have  to  say, — this  is  the  first  requisite,  to  acquire  which  every  thing 
else  must  for  the  present  be  sacrificed. 

2.  The  next  step  is  the  grand  one — to  convert  this  style  of  easy 
speaking  into  chaste  eloquence.  And  here  there  is  but  one  rule.  I 
do  earnestly  entreat  your  son  to  set  daily  and  nightly  before  him  the 
Greek  models.  First  of  all  he  may  look  to  the  best  modem  speeches 
(as  he  probably  has  already);  Burke's  best  compositions,  as  the 
"Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents;"  speech  "On 
the  American  Conciliation,"  and  "  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debt;'* 
Fox's  "Speech  on  the  Westminster  Scrutiny,"  (the  first  part  of 
which  he  should  pore  over  till  he  has  it  by  heart) ;  "  On  the  Rua- 
aian  Armament,"  and  "On  the  War,"  1803,  with  one  or  two  of 
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Wyndhain'a  best,  and  very  few,  or  rather  none,  of  Sheridan's ;  but 
he  mast  by  no  meaus  stop  here.  If  he  would  be  a  great  orator,  he 
must  go  at  once  to  the  fountain  head,  and  be  familiar  with  every  otie 
of  the  great  orations  of  Demosthenes.  I  take  for  granted  that  he 
knows  those  of  Cicero  by  heart;  they  are  very  beautiful,  but  not 
very  useful,  except  perhaps  the  J/t/o,  jpro  Liffario,  and  one  or  two 
more;  but  the  Greek  must  positively  be  the  model;  and  merely 
reading  it,  as  boys  do,  to  know  the  language,  won^t  do  at  all ;  he 
must  enter  into  the  spirit  of  each  speech,  thoroughly  know  the  posi- 
tions of  the  parties,  follow  each  turn  of  th^  argument,  and  make  the 
absolutely  perfect  and  most  chaste  and  severe  composition  familiar 
to  his  mind.  His  taste  will  improve  every  time  he  reads  and  repeats 
to  himself  (for  he  should  have  the  fine  passages  by  heart,)  and  he 
will  learn  how  much  may  be  done  by  a  skillful  use  of  a  few  words 
and  a  rigorous  rejection  of  all  superfluities.  In  this  view  I  hold  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  Dante  to  be  next  to  Demosthenes.  It  is  in 
Tain  to  say  that  imitations  of  these  models  will  not  do  for  our  timel 
First,  I  do  not  counsel  any  imitation,  but  only  an  imbibing  of  the 
same  spirit  Secondly,  I  know  from  experience  that  nothing  is  half 
BO  successful  in  these  times  (bad  though  they  be)  as  what  has  been 
formed  on  the  Greek  models.  I  use  a  very  poor  instance  in  giving 
my  own  experience,  but  I  do  assure  you  that  both  in  courts  of  law 
and  Parliament,  and  even  to  mobs,  I  have  never  made  so  much  play 
(to  use  a  very  modem  phrase)  as  when  I  was  almost  translating 
from  the  Greek. 

I  commenced  the  peroration  of  my  speech  for  the  Queen,  in  the 
Lords,  after  reading  and  repeating  Demosthenes  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  I  composed  it  twenty  times  over  at  least,  and  it^sertainly 
■ncceeded  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  and  far  above  any  merits 
of  its  own.  This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  though  speaking,  with 
writing  bcfoiehandf  is  very  well  until  the  habit  of  easy  speech  ii 
acquired,  yet  after  that  he  can  never  write  too  much ;  this  is  quite 
clear.  It  is  laborious,  no  doubt,  and  it  is  more  difficult  beyon<l 
comparison  than  speaking  off-hand ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  perfect 
oratory,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  the  habit  of  cor- 
rect diction.  But  I  go  further,  and  say,  even  to  the  end  of  a  man's 
life  he  mnat  prepare  word  for  word  most  of  his  finer  passages^ 
Now,  would  he  be  a  great  orator  or  no !  In  other  words,  would  be 
have  «lmoflt  absolute  power  of  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  a  finee 
eonntiy  or  no  f    So  he  wills  this,  he  must  follow  these  rules. 

Believe  me  truly  yours, 

H.  BaeuoHAM. 


It  18  bat  redtiiig  the  ordinuy  pnises  of  tbe  art  of  peraoaaoii,  to  remmd  jcm 
how  sacred  troths  may  be  most  ardeDtlj  promulgated  at  the  altar — the  cause 
of  oppressed  nmooenoe  be  most  powerftiUy  deiaftded — the  march  of  wicked 
inlers  be  most  triomphantiy  resisted — defiance  the  most  terrible  be  hurled  at 
the  oppressor's  head.  In  great  oonvnlaioDS  of  public  affairs,  or  in  bringing 
about  salutary  changes,  ererj  one  confesses  how  important  an  ally  eloquence 
must  be.  But  in  peaceful  times,  when  the  progress  of  events  is  slow  and  even 
as  the  sUent  and  unheeded  pace  of  time,  and  the  jars  of  a  mighty  tumult  in 
foreign  and  domestic  ooncems  can  no  longer  be  heard,  then  too  she  flourish  -s, — 
protectress  of  liber^, — patroness  of  improvement, — guardian  of  all  the  bless- 
ings that  can  be  showered  upon  the  mass  of  human  kind ;  nor  is  her  form  ever 
seen  but  on  ground  consecrated  to  free  institutions  **  Pads  comes,  otiique 
socia,  et  jam  bene  constitute  reipublicae  alumna  eloquentia."  To  me,  calmly 
revolviDg  these  thing;*,  such  pursuits  seem  far  more  noble  objects  of  ambition 
than  any  upon  which  the  vulgar  herd  of  busy  men  lavish  prodigal  their  restless 
exertions.  To  diffuse  useful  information, — to  further  intellectual  refiuementy 
sure  forerunner  of  moral  improvement, — ^to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  bright  day 
when  the  dawn  of  general  knowledge  shall  chase  away  the  lazy,  lingering  mists, 
even  from  the  base  of  the  great  social  pyramid ; — ^this  indeed  is  a  high  calling, 
in  which  the  most  splendid  talents  and  consummate  virtue  may  well  press  on* 
ward,  eager  to  bear  a  part 

Let  me,  therefore,  indulge  in  the  hope,  that^  among  the  iUustrious  youths 
whom  this  ancient  kingdom  famed  alike  for  its  nobility  and  its  learning,  has 
produced,  to  continue  her  fame  through  after  ages,  possibly  among  those  I  now 
address,  there  may  be  found  some  one — ^I  ask  no  more — willing  to  give  a  bright 
example  to  other  nations  in  a  path  yet  untrodden,  by  taking  the  lead  of  his 
fellow-citizens, — not  in  frivolus  amusements,  nor  in  the  degrading  pursuits  of 
the  ambitious  vulgar, — ^but  in  the  truly  noble  task  of  enlightening  the  mass  of 
his  countrymen,  and  of  leaving  his  own  name  no  longer  encircled,  aa  heretofore, 
with  barbaric  splendor,  or  attached  to  courtly  gewgaws,  but  illustrated  by  the 
honors  most  worthy  of  our  rational  nature — coupled  with  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge — and  gratefully  pronounced  through  all  ages  by  millions  whom  his 
wise  beneficence  has  rescued  from  ig^norance  and  vicei  This  is  the  true  mark 
for  the  aim  of  all  who  either  prize  the  enjoyment  of  pure  happiness,  or  set  a 
right  value  upon  a  high  and  unsullied  renown. — And  if  the  benefactors  of  man> 
kind,  when  they  rest  from  their  pious  labors,  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  hereaf- 
ter, as  an  appropriate  reward  of  their  virtue,  the  privilege  of  looking  down  upon 
the  blessings  with  which  their  toils  and  sufferings  have  clothed  the  scene  of 
their  former  existence ;  do  not  vainly  imagine  that,  in  a  state  of  exalted  purity 
and  wisdom,  the  founders  of  mighty  dynasties,  the  conquerors  of  new  empires, 
or  the  mor^  vulgar  crowd  of  evil-doers,  who  have  sacrificed  to  their  own  ag- 
grandizement the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures,  will  be  gratified  by  contem- 
plating the  monuments  of  theur  inglorious  fame : — ^theirs  will  be  the  delight — 
theirs  the  triumph — ^who  can  trace  the  remote  effects  of  their  enlightened  be- 
nevolence in  the  improved  condition  of  their  species,  and  exult  in  the  reflection, 
that  the  prexligious  change  they  now  survey,  with  eyes  that  age  and  sorrow  can 
make  dim  no  more — of  knowledge  become  power — virtue  sharing  in  the  domin- 
ion— superstition  trampled  under  foot — tyranny  driven  from  the  world — are  the 
fruits,  precious,  though  costly,  and  though  late  reaped,  yet  long  enduring,  of  all 
the  hardships  and  all  the  hazards  they  encountered  here  below  1 — ^LoBD 
Bbougham — Inauffural  Discourse  at  Glasgow  as  Lord  Rector,  1826 

THB  TEACHERS  OF  IIANKIXD. 

Such  raen-nmen  deserving  the  glorious  title  of  Teachers  of  Mankind,  I  have 
found  laboring  conscientiously;  though  porhape  obscurely,  in  their  blessed  voca- 
tion, wherever  I  have  gone.  God  be  thanked,  their  numberB  every  where  abound, 
and  are  every  day  increasing.  Their  calling  is  high  and  holy;  their  fiime  is  the 
property  of  nations;  their  renown  will  fill  the  earth  in  after  ages,  in  proportion 
as  it  sounds  not  &r  off  in  their  own  times.  Each  one  of  these  great  teachers  of 
the  world,  possessing  his  soul  in  peace— performs  his  appointed  course-await- 
ing in  patience  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises — ^resting  from  his  labors,  be- 
queathes his  memory  to  the  generations  whom  his  works  have  blessed — and 
Bleeps  under  the  humble  but  not  inglorious  epitaph,  commemorating  one  in 
whom  mankind  had  a  friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy. — Address  at  Cor- 
ner  Stone  of  Mechanics'  Institute,  Liverpool,  1825. 
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WILUAM  PITT.— TRAINING  FOR  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

TnB  Letters  addressed  by  Lord  Chatham  to  his  son,  William  Pitt, 
liATe  not  been  preserved,  or,  at  least,  are  not  published  in  the  Corres- 
]x>ndence  of  the  former,  or  in  the  Life  of  the  latter,  by  Earl  Stanhope. 
In  this  Life,  and  in  an  address  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  on  the 
training  of  an  orator,  Earl  Stanhope  remarks : 

In  1803  my  father,  then  Lord  Malion,  had  the  high  privilege,  as  a  relative, 
of  being  for  several  weeks  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Pittas  house,  at  Walmer  Castle. 
Presuming  on  that  familiar  intereourse,  he  told  me  that  he  venlurud  on  one 
occasion  to  ask  Mr.  Pitt  by  what  means  he  had  acquired  his  admirable  readi- 
ness of  speech — ^his  aptness  of  finding  the  right  word  witliout  pause  or  Iiesi- 
tation.  "Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  whatever  readiness  he  might  be  thought  to 
possess  in  thai  respect,  was,  be  believed,  ^*catly  owing  to  a  practice  which 
Ids  father  had  impressed  npon  him.  Lord  Chatham  had  bid  him  take  up  any 
book  in  some  foreign  language  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  in  Latin 
or  Greek  especially.  Lord  Chatham' then  enjoined  him  to  read  out  of  this 
irork  a  passage  in  English,  stopping  when  he  was  not  sure  of  the  word  to  be 
used  in  English,  until  the  right  word  come  to  his  mind,  and  then  proceed. 
Mr.  Pitt  said  that  he  had  assiduously  followed  this  practice.  We  may  con- 
clude that,  at  first,  he  had  often  to  stop  for  awhile  before  he  could  recollect 
the  proper  word,  bnt  that  he  found  the  difficulties  gradually  disappear,  until 
'irfaat  was  a  toil  to  him  at  first  became  at  lust  an  easy  and  familiar  task. 

To  an  orator,  the  charm  of  voice  is  of  very  far  more  importance  than  mere 
readers  of  speeches  would  find  it  easy  to  believe.  I  have  known  several 
speakers  in  whom  that  one  advantage  seemed  almost  to  supply  the  place  of 
every  other.  The  tones  of  William  Pitt  were  by  nature  sonorous  and  clear ; 
and  the  further  art,  how  to  manage  and  modulate  his  voice  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, was  instilled  into  him  by  his  father  with  exquisite  skill.  Lord  Chatham 
himself  was  preeminent  in  that  art,  as  also  in  the  graces  of  action,  insomuch 
that  these  accomplishments  have  been  sometimes  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault 
In  a  passage  of  Horace  Walpole,  written  with  the  manifest  desire  to  disparage 
him,  we  find  him  compared  to  Garrick. 

To  train  his  son  in  sonorous  elocution.  Lord  Chatham  caused  him  to  recite, 
day  by  day  in  his  presence,  passages  from  tlie  l>e8t  English  poets.  The  two 
poets  most  commonly  selected  for  this  purpose  were  Shakspcare  and  Milton, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  continued  through  life  familiar  with  both.  There  is  another 
fact  which  Lord  Macaulay  has  recorded  from  tradition,  and  which  I  also 
remember  to  have  heard :  **  The  debate  in  Pandemonium  was,  as  it  well 
deserved  to  be,  one  of  his  favorite  passages ;  and  his  early  friends  used  to 
talk,  long  after  his  death,  of  the  Just  emphasis  and  melodious  cadence  with 
which  they  had  heard  him  recite  the  incomparable  speech  of  Belial.^' 

Bnt  whatever  the  studies  of  Pitt,  whether  in  the  ancient  languages  or  in  his 
own,  the  aim  of  public  speaking  was  kept  steadily  in  view.  He  continued 
with  Mr.  Pretyman  the  same  practice  of  extemporaneous  translation  which, 
with  his  fatlier,  he  had  commenced.  We  further  learn  from  his  preceptor 
that  "  when  alone  he  dwelt  for  hours  upon  striking  passages  of  an  orator  or 
historian,  in  noticing  their  turn  of  expression,  and  marking  their  manner  of 
arranging  a  narrative.  A  few  pages  sometimes  occupied  a  whole  morning. 
It  was  a  favorite  employment  with  him  to  compare  opposite  speeches  upon 
the  same  subject,  an<l  to  observe  how  each  speaker  managed  his  own  side  of 
the  question.    The  authors  whom  he  preferred  for  this  purpose  were  Livy, 
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Tbucydides,  and  Sallnst  Upon  these  occasions,  his  ohservations  were  not 
unfrcquently  committed  to  paper,  and  furnished  a  topic  of  conversation  with 
mc  at  our  next  meeting.  He  was  also  in  the  habit  of  copying  any  eloquent 
sentence,  or  beautiful  or  forcible  expression  which  occurred  in  his  reading. ^^ 

According  to  the  unanimous  assurance  of  those  who  knew  him  well,  Mr. 
Pitt  (the  son)  did  not  prepare  the  structure  or  the  wording^  of  his  sentences, 
far  less  write  them  down  beforehand.  His  own  manuscript  notes  were  very 
brief,  and  mainly  confined  to  figures,  to  aid  him  in  his  financial  statements. 

CICERO. — PROFESSIONAL  AND  ORATORICAL  TRAINING. 

The  following  autobiographical  accoQDt  of  Cicero's  training  for 
eloquence,  both  forensic  and  deliberative,  is  taken  from  his  Treatise 
de  Claris  Oratoribus,  entitled  *  Brutus : ' 

Wlien  I  became  acc^uainted  with  the  Roman  Forum,  Hortenslns  was  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  Crassus  was  dead,  Cotta  had  been  banished,  and  jQdi- 
ciafproceedings  were  suspended  in  conscauence  of  the  war.  Hortcnsius  waA 
in  the  army,  performing  nis  term  of  service,  according  to  the  Roman  disci- 
pline, one  year  as  a  common  soldier,  another  as  a  military  tribune.  Sulpicius 
was  absent,  as  was  also  M.  Antony.  Trials  were  conducted  under  the  Varian 
law  alone,  as  there  was  occasion  for  no  other,  by  reason  of  the  war.  L.  Mem- 
mius  and  Q.  Pompey  were  habitually  present,  and  spoke  as  their  manner  was. 
They  were  not  distinguished  in  their  profession;  but  still  they  are  honored 
with  the  title  of  orators  by  the  eloquent  Pliilip,  according  to  whose  testimony 
their  speaking  had  the  vehemence  and  fluency  which  belongs  to  the  style  of 
accusation. 

The  other  most  celebrated  orators  of  the  time  were  In  ofiice,  and  I  had 
almost  daily  opportunities  of  hearing  them  speak  in  ])ublic.  For  O.  Curio 
was  then  tribune  of  the  people, — ^he,  uowever,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing, since  he  had,  on  one  occasion,  been  deserted  by  the  whole  assembly, — Q. 
Metellus  Celer  was  not  distinguished,  but  spoke  occasionally.  Q.  Yaruis,  C. 
Carbo,  and  On.  Pomponius  were  distinguished  orators,  and  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  Forum.  C.  Julius,  also,  Curule  iSdile,  almost  daily 
delivered  speeches  in  a  very  accurate  style.  As  I  had  been  extremely  desirous 
to  hear  Cotta,  I  regretted  nls  banishment ;  still  I  attended  on  the  sneaking  of 
the  other  orators  with  ^reat  zeal.  In  the  meantime,  I  was  not  satistied  with 
hearing  oratorical  performances  only,  but  passed  no  day  without  reading^, 
writing,  and  meditation.  The  next  year,  Q.  varius  was  condemned  to  banish- 
ment under  his  own  law.  Moreover,  I  attended  diligently  to  the  study  of  the 
civil  law  under  Q.  Scfevola,  who,  though  he  did  not  give  formal  instruction  on 
the  subject,  yet  permitted  such  as  were  desirous  of  learning  to  attend  his  con- 
sultations, and  learn  what  they  could  in  that  way.  The  year  succeeding.  Sylla 
and  Pompey  were  elected  consuls,  and  P.  Sulpicms  tribune.  With  the  oratori- 
cal style  of  the  latter,  I  became  intimately  acquainted,  as  he  spoke  dally  in 
some  cause  or  other. 

About  the  same  time,  Philo,  the  head  of  the  Academy,  and  some  of  the 
principal  men  of  Athens,  left  that  city  and  came  to  Rome,  being  driven  away 
by  the  Mithridatlc  war.  To  his  instructions  I  devoted  myself  with  tlie  great- 
est ardor,  not  only  because  I  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  philosophy  itself, 
and  delighted  with  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  subjects  with  which  It 
made  me  acquainted,  but  because  I  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
whole  judicial  system  was  abolished  forever.  During  this  year,  Sulpicius 
died.  The  next,  three  of  the  most  distinguished  orators,  Q.  Catulus,  M. 
Antony,  and  C.  Julius,  were  most  cruelly  put  to  death.  This  same  year  I 
also  took  lessons  at  Rome,  of  Molo,  the  Khodian,  who  was  both  an  eminent 
pleader  at  the  bar  and  skilful  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Although  this  account  of 
my  studies  may  seem  irrelevant  to  the  object  of  this  treatise,  yet  I  have  given 
it  that  you,  Brutus  (as  It  Is  already  known  to  Attlcus),  nil^'ht  have  your  wish 
gratified,  of  being  made  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  course  I  have  pursued, 
and  that  you  might  likewise  see  how  closely  I  have  followed  the  footsteps  of 
Hortensius  throughout  the  whole  of  it  For  almost  three  years  after  this,  the 
city  was  free  from  any  disturbance ;  but  by  reason  either  of  the  death,  or  de- 

f^arturc,  or  banishment  of  ttie  public  speakers  (for  even  M.  Crassus  and  the 
wo  Lentuli  were  not  at  Rome),  Hortensius  tooic  tlie  lead  in  pleading  causes : 
the  reputation,  however,  of  Antistius  dally  Increased ;  Piso  spoke  frequently; 
Pomponius  not  so  often ;  Carbo  seldom ;  rhilip  once  or  twice  only. 
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During  this  wholo  period,  I  was  oogaged,  night  and  dav,  in  the  assiduous 
study  of  every  branch  of  knowledge.  I  used  U)  be  with  Diodotus^  the  Btoic, 
who  died  lately  at  my  house,  'where  he  bad  long  resided.  From  him  I  learned, 
anHrngf  othor  things,  the  principles  of  dialectics,  which  deserves  to  bo  con- 
oderod  as  a  more  contracted  and  circumscribed  eloquence,  and  without 
which  TOO,  too,  Brutus,  bave  judged  it  impossible  to  attain  to  that  higher 
kind  of  eloquence  which  is  regarded  as  only  a  ditTusive  or  expanded  dialectics. 
To  thid  teacher,  and  to  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  he  professed,  I 
devoted  myself;  but  not  so  exclusively  as  not  to  continue  my  oratorical 
exercises  resularly  every  day.  I  studied  and  declaimed  to^etlier,  often  with 
M.  Piso  ancl  Q.  Pompey,  or  with  somebody  else,  sometimes  m  Latin,  but  more 
ire4iu*»itly  in  Greek,  both  because  the  Greek  being  richer  in  oratorical  embel- 
lishments, naturally  led  to  the  same  perfection  in  the  use  of  tbe  Latin 
kuucuage,  and  because  I  could  not  be  instructed,  nor  have  my  errors  corrected 
by  Greek  masters,  unless  I  spoke  Greek.  In  the  meantime  came  the  tumult 
about  re-establishing  the  commonwealth,  and  the  cruel  deaths  of  Soevola, 
Carbo,  Antistius;  tbe  return  of  Gotta,  Curio,  Crassus,  the  Lentuli,  Pompey: 
law  and  judicature  restored ;  the  republic  recovered ;  out  of  the  number  oi 
orators,  however,  three  perished — ^Pompon ius,  Censorinus,  Murena.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  im  befi;an  to  be  concerned  in  causes,  both  private  and  public; 
not  to  learn  our  business  in  the  Forum,  as  many  do,  but  that,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, we  might  go  into  it  ready  prepared.  At  the  same  time,  we  studied  once 
more  under  Molo,  who  had  come  as  ambassador  to  the  Senate,  touching  the 
rewards  of  tbe  Bhodians.  Thus  it  was  that  our  tlrst  speech  in  a  public  (or 
criminal)  cause,  that,  namelv,  for  Soxtus  Roscius,  was  so  highly  commended, 
that  no  undertaking  of  the  kind  was  thought  beyond  our  talents ;  and  from 
that  time  forward  we  appeared  In  many  others,  in  which  we  prepared  our- 
selves elaborately,  and  even  by  midnight  studies. 

And  slnco  it  is  your  wish  to  know  me,  not  by  a  few  prominent  marks,  but 
by  a  full-length  portrait,  I  shall  include  some  things  in  this  account  of  myself 
which  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  be  of  minor  importance.  I  was,  at  that  time, 
remarkably  spare  and  feeble  of  body;  with  a  long,  attenuated  neck,  and, 
altogether,  such  a  frame  and  constitution  as  is  thought  to  make  any  extraor- 
dinary exertion  of  the  lungs  imminently  dangerous.  The  concern  of  those  to 
whom'I  was  dear  was  so  much  the  more  Increased,  that  I  spoke  always,  with- 
out the  least  remission  or  variety,  with  my  voice  stretched  to  the  utmost 
pitch,  and  mv  whole  body  laboring  and  agitated.  80  that  my  friends  and  the 
physicians  advised  me  to  abandon  all  idea  of  the  Forum ;  but  I  thought  it 
better  to  encounter  any  x)eril,  than  renounce  the  pursuit  of  that  glory  which  I 
believed  to  be  within  my  reach.  And  thinking  that,  by  altering  mv  manner 
of  speaking,  and  modulating  my  voice  with  greater  skill,  I  should  at  once 
avoid  all  danger,  and  Improve  mv  elocution, — with  a  view  of  effecting  such  a 
change,  I  determined  to  go  to  Asia.  So,  after  having  been  engaged  in  practice 
as  an  advocate  for  two  years,  and  when  my  name  was  now  become  celebrated 
in  the  Forum,  I  left  Rome.    At  Athens,  I  staid  six  months,  attending  the 

Snelectiona  of  Antioclius,  the  most  renowned  and  able  philosopher  of  the  old 
.cademy,  and  thus  renewed,  under  the  directions  of  a  great  master,  the  study 
of  philosophy,  which  I  had  cultivated  from  my  earliest  youth,  and  progres- 
sively improved  myself  in  ever  since.  At  the  same  time,  I  used  sedulously 
to  practice  speakli^  under  Demetrius,  the  Syrian,  an  old  and  not  undistin- 
guished professor  of  the  art  Afterwards,  I  traveled  all  over  Asia,  taking 
Kssons  of  the  greatest  orators,  with  whom  I  exercised  myself  in  tlie  same 
way,  by  their  own  invitation.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguished  was  Menippus 
of  Stratonice;  in  my  opinion,  the  |}est  speaker  of  that  day  in  all  Asia: 
and,  if  to  be  entirely  free  from  affectation  and  impertinmces  of  all  sorts  (nihil 
habere  molestiarum  nee  ineptiarum)  Is  to  be  Attic,  none  was  more  so  than 
this  orator.  Dionysius,  also,  was  continually  with  me ;  as  were  Eschylus,  the 
Cuidian,  and  Xenocles,  of  Adramyttium.  These  were  then  reckoned  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  of  Asia.  But,  not  satisfied  with  their  assistance,  I  went  to 
Buodes,  and  applied  myself  to  the  same  Molo  whom  I  had  heard  at  Rome ; 
who,  whilst  he  was  himself  distinguished  in  the  management  of  causes,  and  a 
writer  of  eminence,  was  the  severest  of  critics  in  detecting  and  censuring  any 
fault,  and  very  able  in  the  business  of  elementary  instruction.  He  took  par- 
ticular pains  (I  will  not  say  with  what  success)  to  prune  away  my  style,  which 
was  redundant,  and  rioted  In  a  sori  of  youthful  luxuriance  and  licentiousness, 
and  to  keep  it^  so  to  express  myself,  within  its  banks.  So  that  I  returned,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  not  only  better  disciplined  and  practiced,  but  quite 
changed;  for  I  had  acquired  a  proper  control  of  my  voice,  and  what  may  be 
call;:d  the  effervescence  of  my  oratory  had  passed  on,  my  lungs  had  gathered 
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fitreng^  and  my  whole  constitation  some  onall  d^ree  of  yigor  and  consiS' 
tency. 

There  were  two  oraiora,  at  that  time  preeminent,  to  excite  my  emulation, — 
Cotta  and  Hortensins :  the  former,  pleasant  and  equable,  expreeaing  himself 
with  great  propriety,  and  with  a  careless  ease  and  freedom ;  the  other,  omate, 
animated,  and  not  as  you  knew  him,  Brutus,  when  he  was  on  the  wane,  but 
much  more  vehement,  both  in  style  and  delivery.  I,  therefore,  supposed  that 
Hortensius  was  to  be  my  principal  rival,  both  as  I  resembled  him  more  by  the 
animation  of  my  manner,  and  was  nearer  to  him  in  age ;  and,  besides  that,  in 
the  most  important  causes  the  leading  part  was  always  conceded  to  him  by 
Cotta  himself ;  for  a  concourse  of  people,  and  the  tumult  of  the  Forum, 
require  an  impassioned  and  ardent  speaker,  with  a  musical  voice,  and  an 
Impressive  and  rather  dramatic  manner.  In  the  course  of  the  first  year  after 
my  return  from  Asia,  I  pleaded  several  important  causes  whilst  I  was  suing 
for  the  Quaestorship,  Ck)tta  for  the  Consulship,  and  Hortensius  for  tlie  place 
of  ^dlle.  The  next  year  I  passed  in  Sicily ;  Cotta,  after  his  Consulship,  went 
to  Gaul ;  Hortensins  was,  and  was  reputed  to  be,  first  at  the  bar.  When  I 
came  back  from  Sicily,  mv  talent  (whatever  it  was)  seemed  to  have  attained  to 
its  full  maturity  and  perfection.  I  fear  I  am  dwelling  too  long  upon  these 
things,  especially  as  they  concern  myself ;  but  my  object  In  all  that  I  have 
said,  Is  not  to  make  a  boast  of  anv  genius  and  eloquence,  which  I  am  far  from 

Sretendlng  to,  but  to  show  you  what  my  lat>or  and  Industry  have  been.  After 
avlng  been  employed,  then,  for  five  years.  In  tlie  most  important  causes,  and 
among  the  leading  advocates,  I  was  falrlv  matched  with  Hortensius  in  the  im- 
peachment of  Vcrres.  just  after  he  had  been  elected  Consul,  and  I  ^dile. 
But,  as  this  conversation,  besides  a  bare  recital  of  facts,  calls  for  some  Ideas 
upon  the  art,  I  will  briefly  state  what  I  think  was  most  remarkable  In  Horten- 
sius. After  his  consulship  (probably  because  he  had  no  competitor  among  the 
Consulars,  and  he  did  not  care  about  those  who  had  not  been  Consuls),  he 
relaxed  from  that  application  and  study  which  had  been  so  Intense  In  him 
from  his  childhood,  and,  surrounded  with  the  good  things  of  life,  be  deter- 
mined to  live  more  happily,  as  he  reckoned  it,  more  at  his  ease,  certainly. 
The  first,  and  second,  and  third  year,  the  coloring  of  his  eloquence,  like  that 
of  an  old  picture,  began  gradually  to  fade,  so  g^dually,  however,  that  an 
nnpractlcea  eye  could  not  detect  the  change,  alUiough  connoisseurs  might. 
As  he  grew  older,  he  seemed  to  fall  off  every  day,  as  In  other  respects,  so  par- 
ticularly  In  th3  command  of  language.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  I  did  not 
for  a  moment  neglect,  by  every  sort  of  exercise,  but,  especially,  by  writing  a 
great  deal,  to  increase  the  talent,  whatever  it  was,  that  I  possessed  in  that 
way.  Meanwhile  (to  omit  other  things).  In  the  election  of  Frsetors,  1  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  college  by  a  very  large  majority ;  for,  not  only  by  my  industry 
and  assiduity  In  the  management  of  causes,  but  also  by  a  more  exquisite  and 
an  uncommon  style  of  speaking,  I  had  forcibly  drawn  the  attention  of  men 
toward  me.  I  will  say  nothing  of  myself.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  rest 
of  our  public  speakers,  among  whom' there  was  none  who  seemed  to  have  cul- 
tivated more  thoroughly  than  other  people,  those  literary  studies  In  which  the 
fountains  of  eloquence  are  contained ;  none  who  had  made  himself  master  of 
philosophy,  mother  both  of  good  words  and  actions ;  none  who  was  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  the  civil  law,  a  knowledge  of  which  Is  so  essential  to  an 
orator,  especially  in  private  causes;  none  who  was  so  familiar  with  the 
Roman  history,  as  to  ne  able  to  call  witnesses  of  high  authority  from  the 
dead  whenever  need  were ;  none  who,  when  he  had  fairW  caught  his  adversary 
in  his  toils,  could  relax  the  minds  of  the  judges,  and  divert  them  for  awhile 
from  the  severity  of  their  character  and  situation,  to  mirth  and  laughter; 
none  who  could  expatiate  at  large,  and  introduce  into  the  discussion  of  a  par- 
ticular case,  general  views  and  universal  principles ;  none  who,  to  amuse  an 
audience,  could  digress  from  the  subject  in  hand,  who  could  Inflame  their 
minds  with  anger,  or  melt  them  to  tears, — ^none.  in  short,  who  possessed  that 
control  over  the  human  soul,  which  is  the  peculiar  privil^e  of  the  orator. 

Hhquenee  I>^flned, 

True  eloquence  I  find  to  be  none  but  the  serious  and  hearty  law  of  truth, 
and  that  whose  mind  soever  is  fully  possessed  with  a  fervent  desire  to  know 
good  things,  and  with  the  dearest  diarity  to  Infuse  the  knowledge  of  them 
into  others.  When  such  a  man  would  speak,  his  wgrds,  by  what  I  can  express, 
like  so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors,  trip  about  him  at  command,  and  in 
well-ordered  files,  as  he  would  wish,  fall  aptly  into  their  own  places. — Miltok. 

True  eloquence,  Indeed,  does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  must  exist  in  the 
man,  in  the  subject,  and  in  the  occasion. — ^Websteb. 
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QEOBGE  BERTHOLT)  NIEBUHE. 


Gborob  Berthold  Nisbubb,  the  Philologist,  Diplomatist,  and 
Historian,  was  bom  in  Copenhagen,  August  27,  1776,  but  his  early 
years  were  spent  in  Sonth  Ditmash,  where  his  father,  Carsten  Nie* 
buhr,  the  celebrated  traveler  in  the  East,  held  an  appointment  from 
the  Prussian  govemment,  and  by  whom  he  was  principally  instructed 
until  be  joined  the  university  at  Kiel  in  1773.     In  1795  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  and  pursued  his  studies  for  two  years,  including  his  visits 
to  different  parts  of  England.     His  professional  studies  were  juris- 
prudence and  finance,  and  for  several  years  ho  was  secretary  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  (Count  Bermslorff)  at  Copenhagen,  and  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Bank.     In  1806  he  entered  the  Prussian  service, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  counselors  of  public  affairs  under  Prince 
Hardenberg,  in  1808  was  sent  as  embassador  to  Holland  and  again 
in  1812,  and  1816  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Rome.     This  last 
appointment  was  given  in  furtherance  of  his  histoiical  studies,  to  ^ 
which  he  had  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal,  having  given  his  first 
course  of  lectures  on  Roman  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
1810,  and  published  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  History  of 
Rome  in  1811  and  1812.     While  at  Rome  he  prosecuted  his  his- 
torical studies,  examining  ancient  manuscripts,  edited  some  unpub- 
lished manuscripts  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  and  made  his  house  the  re- 
sort of  learned  men  and  artists  of  all  countries  who  congregate  at 
Rome.     In  1823  he  retired  to  Bonn,  and  in  the  following  years  un- 
til his  death,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1831,  he  continued  to  read  lec- 
tures in  the  university  on  Roman  History  and  Antiquities,  Greek 
History,  Ancient  Geography  and  Statistics,  and  kindred  subjects, 
and  commenced  rewriting  his  History  of  Rome,  and  a  new  edition 
of  the  Byzantine  Historians.     In  his  domestic  and  social  relations, 
he  was  simple,  affectionate,  and  influential.    He  loved  to  have  stu- 
dents consult  him  in  reference  to  their  reading,  and  "  I  have  found 
him,'*  says  Lieber  in  his  Reminiscences,  *'  repeatedly  rolling  on  the 
ground  with  his  children." 
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LETTBB  FROM  BiRTHOLD  GSOBGB  NIEBUHB  TO  HIS  HBPHEW,   OV  PHILOLOGIOAL 

STUDIES. 

[NiEBTTHH,  the  historian,  diplomatist,  and  philologist,  addressed  the  following 
letter,  while  residing  at  Rome  as  Prussian  Minister,  to  his  nephew,  then  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  It  is  a  precioos  manual  of  advice  from  a  ripe  scholar  and  aa 
eminent  statesman,  not  only  on  the  intellectual  processes  of  education,  but  cni 
the  true  ideal  of  conduct — simplicity,  energy,  truthfulness — ^in  every  walk  of 
life.] 

When  your  dear  mother  wrote  to  me,  that  you  showed  a  decided 
inclination  for  philological  studies,  I  expressed  my  pleasure  to  her  at 
the  tidings ;  and  begged  her  and  your  father  not  to  cross  this  in- 
clination by  any  plans  they  might  form  for  your  future  life.  I  be- 
lieve I  said  to  her,  that,  as  philology  is  the  introduction  to  all  other 
studies,  he  who  pursues  it  in  his  school-years  with  eagerness,  as  if  it 
were  the  main  business  of  his  life,  prepares  himself  by  so  doing  for 
whatever  study  he  may  choose  at  the  university.  And  besides^ 
philology  is  so  dear  to  me,  that  there  is  no  other  calling  I  would 
rather  wish  for  a  young  man  for  whom  I  have  so  great  an  affection 
as  for  you.  No  pursuit  is  more  peaceful  or  cheering;  none  gives  a 
better  security  for  tranquillity  of  heart  and  of  conscience,  by  the 
nature  of  its  duties,  and  the  manner  of  exercising  them :  and  how 
often  have  I  lamented  with  sorrow  that  I  forsook  it,  and  entered  into 
a  more  bustling  life,  which  perhaps  will  not  allow  me  to  attain  to 
any  lasting  quiet,  even  when  old  age  is  coming  on !  The  office  of 
a  schoolmaster  especially  is  a  thoroughly  honorable  one ;  and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  evils  which  disturb  its  ideal  beauty,  truly  for  a 
noble  heart  one  of  the  happiest  ways  of  life.  It  was  once  the 
course  I  had  chosen  for  myself;  and  it  might  have  been  better  had 
I  been  allowed  to  follow  it  I  know  very  well,  that,  spoilt  as  I  now 
am  by  the  great  sphere  in  which  I  have  spent  my  active  life,  I  should 
no  longer  be  fitted  for  it ;  but  for  one  whose  welfare  I  have  so  trulj 
at  heart,  I  should  wish  that  he  might  not  be  spoilt  in  the  same  man- 
ner, nor  desire  to  quit  the  quietness  and  the  secure  narrow  circle  in 
which  I,  like  you,  passed  my  youth. 

Your  mother  told  me  that  you  wanted  to  show  me  something  of 
your  writing,  as  a  mark  of  your  diligence,  and  in  order  that  I  might 
perceive  what  progress  you  have  already  made.  I  begged  she  would 
bid  you  do  so,  not  only  that  I  might  give  you  and  your  Mends  a 
proof  of  the  sincere  interest  I  take  in  you;  but  also  because  in 
philology  I  have  a  tolerably  clear  knowledge  6f  the  end  to  be  aimed 
at»  and  of  the  paths  which  lead  to  it,  as  well  as  of  those  which 
.«ropt  us  astray :  so  that  I  can  encouri^e  anv  one  who  has  had  the 
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good  fortune  to  enter  on  one  of  the  former,  while  I  feel  the  fullest 
confidence  in  vaming  such  as  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  way,  and 
can  tell  them  whither  they  will  get  unless  they  turn  back.  I  myself 
had  to  make  my  way  through  a  thorny  thicket,  mostly  without  a 
guide ;  and,  alas,  at  times  in  opposition  to  the  cautions  given  me 
bat  too  forbearingly  by  those  who^might  haye  been  my  guides. 
Happily-— I  thank  God  for  it — I  never  lost  sight  of  the  end,  and 
found  the  road  to  it  again ;  but  I  should  have  got  much  nearer  that. 
end,  and  with  less  trouble,  had  the  road  been  pointed  out  to  me. 

I  tell  yon  with  pleasure,  and  can  do  so  with  truth,  that  your  com* 
poffltion  is  a  creditable  proof  of  your  industry ;  and  that  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  how  much  you  have  studied  and  learnt  in  the  six  years 
since  I  last  saw  you.     I  perceive  you  have  read  much,  and  with 
attention  and  a  desire  of  knowledge.    In  the  first  place  however,  I 
must  franldy  beg  you  to  examine  your  Latin,  and  to  convince  your- 
self that  in  this  respect  much  is  wanting.     I  will  not  lay  a  stress  on 
certain  grammatical  blunders :  on  this  point  I  agree  entirely  with  my 
dear  friend  Spalding,  whom  such  blunders  in  his  scholars  did  not 
provoke,  provided  his  pointing  them  out  availed  by  degrees  to  get 
rid  of  them.     A  worse  fault  is,  that  you  have  more  than  once  bro- 
ken down  in  a  sentence ;  that  you  employ  words  in  an  incorrect 
sense ;  that  your  style  is  turgid  and  without  uniformity ;  that  you 
use  yonr  metaphors  illogically.    You  do  not  write  simply  enough 
to  express  a  thought  unpretendingly,  when  it  stands  clearly  before 
your  mind.     That  your  style  is  not  rich  and  polished  is  no  ground 
for  blame ;  for  although  there  have  been  some,  especially  in  former 
times,  who  by  a  peculiarly  happy  management  of  a  peculiar  talent 
have  gained  such  a  style  at  your  age,  yet  in  ordinary  cases  such 
perfection  is  quite  unattainable.     Copiousness  and  nicety  of  expres- 
sion imply  a  maturity  of  intellect,  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  a 
progressive  development     But  what  every  one  can  and  ought  to  do, 
is,  not  to  aim  at  an  appearance  of  more  than  he  really  understands ; 
but  to  think  and  express  himself  simply  and  correctly.     Here,  there* 
fore,  take  a  useful  rule.    When  you  are  writing  a  Latin  essay,  think 
what  you  mean  to  say  with  the  utmost  distinctness  you  are  capable 
of,  and  put  it  into  the  plainest  words.    Study  the  structure  of  the 
sentences  in  great  writers ;  and  exercise  yourself  frequently  in  imi- 
tating some  of  them :  translate  passages  so  as  to  break  up  the  sen* 
tences ;  and  when  you  translate  them  back  again,  try  to  restore  the 
sentences.     In  this  exercise  yon  will  not  need  the  superintendence 
of  your  teacher ;  do  it,  however,  as  a  preparation  for  the  practice  of 
riper  years.     When  you  are  writing,  examine  carefully  whether 
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year  langaage  be  of  one  color.  It  matten  not  to  m  j  mind,  whether 
yon  attach  yourself  to  that  of  Cicero  and  livy,  or  to  that  of  Taci- 
toa  and  Qaintilian:  but  one  period  yon  mnst  choose:  else  the  resolt 
ia  a  motley  style,  which  is  as  offensive  to  a  sound  philologer,  as  if 
one  were  to  mix  np  German  of  1650  and  of  1800. 

Ton  were  very  right  not  to  send  the  two  projected  essays  which 
you  mention ;  becanse  yon  can  not  possibly  say  any  thing  sound  on 
such  questions.  Dissertations  on  particular  points  can  not  be  writ- 
ten, until  we  have  a  distinct  view  of  the  whole  r^on  wherein  they 
are  comprised,  until  we  can  feel  at  home  there,  and  moreover  have 
a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  aH  their  bearings  upon  other  provinces 
of  knowledge.  It  is  quite  another  nuitter,  that  we  mnst  advance 
from  the  special  to  the  general,  in  order  to  gain  a  true  understand- 
ing  of  a  complex  whole.  And  here  we  need  not  follow  any  system- 
atic order,  but  may  give  way  to  our  accidental  inclinations,  provided 
we  proceed  cautiously,  and  do  not  overlook  the  gaps  which  remain 
between  the  several  parts. 

Tou  have  undertaken  to  write  about  the  Roman  colonies,  and 
their  influence  on  the  state.  Now  it  is  quite  impossible  that  you 
can  have  so  much  as  a  half-correct  conception  of  the  Roman  colo- 
nies ;  and  to  write  about  their  influence  on  the  state,  you  should  not 
only  accurately  understand  the  constitution  of  Rome  and  its  history, 
but  should  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  history  of  politics ; 
all  of  which  as  yet  is  impossible.  When  I  say  this,  I  will  add,  that 
none  of  us,  who  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  philologers,  could  have 
treated  this  subject  at  your  age ;  not  even  Grotius,  or  Scaliger,  or 
8almasius,  who  were  excellent  grammarians  so  much  earlier  than  any 
of  us.  Still  less  suited  to  yon  is  your  second  subject.  Tou  must 
know  enough  of  antiquity  to  be  aware  that  the  philosophy  of  young 
men,  down  to  a  much  riper  age  than  yours,  consisted  in  silent  list- 
ening, in  endeavoring  to  understand  and  to  learn.  Tou  can  not  even 
have  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  much  less  carry  on  general 
reflections, — to  let  pass  the  word  philosophical^— on  questions  of 
minute  detail,  mostly  problematical.  To  learn,  my  dear  friend,  to 
learn  conscientiously, — to  go  on  sifting  and  increasing  our  knowl- 
edge,— this  is  our  speculative  calling  through  life :  and  it  is  so  most 
especially  in  youth,  which  has  the  happiness  that  it  may  give  itself 
np  without  hinderance  to  the  charms  of  the  new  intellectual  world 
opened  to  it  by  books.  He  who  writes  a  dissertation, — let  him  say 
Mrhat  he  will, — ^pretends  to  teach :  and  one  can  not  teach  without 
•ome  degree  of  wisdom ;  which  is  the  amends  that,  if  we  strive 
•fter  it,  God  will  give  us  for  the  departing  bliss  of  youth. 
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TVliat  I  wish  above  all  thlDgs  to  impress  on  yon,  my  yonng  friend, 
is,  Uiat  yoa  shoald  purify  yoar  mind  to  entertain  a  sincere  rever- 
ence for  every  thing  excellent.  This  is  the  best  dower  of  a  youth- 
lul  spirit,  its  surest  guide. 

I  must  now  say  something  more  to  yon  about  your  style  of  wri- 
ting.    It  is  too  verbose ;  and  you  often  use  false  metaphors.     Do 
not  suppose  that  I  am  unreasonable  enough  to  require  a  finished 
style.     I  expect  not  such  from  you,  nor  from  any  one  at  your  age ; 
but  I  would  warn  you  against  a  false  mannerism.     AH  writing 
should  merely  be  the  expression  of  thought  and  speech.     A  man 
should  either  write  just  as  he  actually  delivers  a  continuous  dis- 
course, expressing  his  genuine  thoughts  accurately  and  fully ;  or,  as 
he  would  speak,  if  placed  in  circumstances,  in  which  in  real  life  he 
is  not  placed,  where  he  might  be  called  upon  to  do  so.     Every  thing 
should  spring  from  thought ;  and  the  thoughts  should  fashion  the 
structure  of  the  words.     To  be  able  to  do  this,  we  must  study  lan- 
guage, most  enrich  our  memory  with  an  abundant  supply  of  words 
and  phrases,  whether  in  our  mother  tongue,  or  in  foreign  tongues, 
living  or  dead,  must  learn  to  define  words  precisely,  and  to  determ- 
ine the  idiomatic  meaning  of  phrases,  and  their  limits.     The  written 
exercises  of  a  boy  or  lad  should  have  no  other  object  than  to  develop 
his  power  of  thinking,  and  to  enrich  and  purify  his  language.     If 
we  are  not  content  with  our  thoughts, — if  we  twist  and  turn  about 
under  a  feeling  of  our  emptiness,  writing  becomes  terribly  up-hill 
work,  and  we  have  hardly  courage  to  persevere  in  it     This  was  my 
case  at  your  age,  and  long  after.     There  was  no  one  who  would 
enter  into  my  distress  and  assist  me ;  which  in  my  youth  would 
have  been  easy. 

Above  all  things,  however,  in  every  branch  of  literature  and 
science,  must  we  preserve  our  truth  so  pure,  as  utterly  to  shun  all 
^Ise  show, — so  as  never  to  assert  any  thing,  however  slight,  for  cer- 
tain, of  which  we  are  not  thoroughly  convinced, — so  as  to  take  the 
utmost  pains,  when  we  are  expressing  a  conjecture,  to  make  the  de- 
gree of  our  belief  apparent  If  we  do  not,  where  is  it  possible, 
ourselves  point  out  defects  which  we  perceive,  and  which  others  are 
not  likely  to  discover, — if,  when  we  lay  down  our  pen,  we  can  not 
say,  in  the  presence  of  God,  /  have  written  nothing  knowingly,  which^ 
after  a  uvere  examination,  I  do  not  believe  to  be  true;  in  nothing 
have*  I  deceived  my  reader,  either  with  regard  to  myself  or  others^ 
nor  have  I  set  my  most  odious  adversary  in  any  other  light  than  I 
would  answer  for  at  my  last  hour,-^if  we  can  not  do  this,  learning 
and  literature  make  us  unprincipled  and  depraved. 
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Here  I  am  conecions  thai  I  demand  nothiog  from  othen,  of  wbicb 
a  higher  spirit,  reading  mj  aonl,  could  reproach  me  with  ever  haying 
done  the  reverse.  This  scmpnlousness,  combined  with  my  concep- 
tion of  what  a  philologer  can  and  ought  to  be,  if  he  comes  before 
the  world,  and  with  my  reverence  for  great  scholars,  made  me  so 
reluctant,  long  after  I  had  attained  to  manhood,  to  appear  with  any 
work.  Though  often  ui^d  to  do  so,  not  without  reproaches,  by  my 
friends,  I  felt  that  my  hour  was  not  yet  come ;  which,  had  my  life 
taken  another  course,  might  have  come  several  years  earlier. 

From  a  young  man,  were  it  merely  as  an  exercise  of  honesty,  I 
demand  the  most  scrupulous  truth  in  literature,  as  in  all  other 
things,  absolutely  and  without  exception ;  so  that  it  may  become  an 
integral  part  of  his  nature ;  or  rather,  that  the  truth,  which  God 
planted  in  his  nature,  may  abide  there.  By  it  alone  can  we  fight 
our  way  through  the  world.  The  hour  when  my  Marcus  should  say 
an  untruth,  or  give  himself  the  show  of  a  merit  which  he  had  not, 
would  make  me  very  unhappy. 

I  come  now  to  another  part  of  my  task  of  giving  you  advice.  I 
wish  you  were  not  so  fond  of  satires,  even  of  Horace's.  Turn  to 
those  works  which  elevate  the  heart,  in  which  you  see  great  men  and 
great  events,  and  live  in  a  higher  world :  turn  away  from  those 
which  represent  the  mean  and  contemptible  side  of  ordinary  rela- 
tions and  degenerate  ages,  They  are  not  fitted  for  the  young ;  and 
the  ancients  would  not  have  let  them  fall  into  your  hands.  Homer, 
JEschylus,  Sophocles,  Pindar, — these  are  the  poets  for  youth,  the 
poets  with  whom  the  great  men  of  antiquity  nourished  themselves ; 
and  as  long  as  literature  shall  give  light  to  the  world,  they  will 
ennoble  the  youthful  souls,  that  are  filled  with  them,  for  life.  Hor- 
ace's Odes,  as  copies  of  Greek  models,  are  also  good  reading  for  the 
young ;  and  I  regret  that  it  is  become  the  practice  to  depreciate 
them,  which  only  a  few  masters  are  entitled  to  do,  or  can  do  with- 
out arrogance.  In  his  Epistles,  Horace  is origiual,  and  more  genial; 
but  he  who  reads  them  intelligently,  reads  them  with  sorrow  ;  they 
can  not  do  good  to  any  one.  We  see  a  man  of  noble  disposition, 
but  who,  from  inclination  and  reflection,  tries  to  adapt  himself  to 
an  wi\  age,  and  who  has  given  himself  up  to  a  vile  philosophy,  which 
does  not  prevent  his  continuing  noble,  but  lowers  all  his  views. 
His  morality  rests  on  the  principle  of  suitableness,  decorum,  rea- 
sonableness :  he  declares  expediency  (to  take  the  most  favorable  ex* 
pression)  to  be  the  source  of  the  idea  of  right  (Sat  I.  iiL  98.) 
Bareness  discomposes  him,  and  excites  him,  not  to  anger,  but  to  a 
slight  chastisement    That  admiration  for  virtue,  which  constrains 
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T»  to  scourge  vice,  and  which  we  see  not  only  in  Tacitns,  but  also  in 
Juvenal, — in  the  latter  disgustingly, — is  not  found  in  Horace.  Juve- 
nal, however,  yon  must  not  read  yet,  with  the  excepdon  of  a  few 
pieces :  nor  is  this  any  loss ;  for  even  if  you  might  be  allowed  to 
read  him,  it  would  not  be  wholesome  at  your  age,  to  dwell  on  the 
contemplation  of  vice,  instead  of  enriching  your  mind  with  great 
thoughts. 

To  these  poets,  and  among  prose  writers  to  Herodotus,  Thucy 
dides,  Demosthenes,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Livy,  Osesar,  Sallast,  Tacitus, 
I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  turn,  and  to  keep  exclusively  to  them. 
Do  not  read  them  to  make  esthetical  remarks  on  them,  but  to  read 
yourself  into  them,  and  to  fill  your  soul  with  their  thoughts,  that 
yon  may  gain  by  their  reading,  as  you  wonld  gain  by  listening  rev- 
erently to  the  discourses  of  great  men.  This-  is  the  philology 
which  does  one's  soul  good :  learned  investigations,  when  one 
has  attained  to  the  capacity  of  carrying  them  on,  still  are  only 
of  secondary  value.  We  mast  be  accurately  acquainted  with  gram- 
mar, according  to  the  ancient,  wide  acceptation  of  that  term :  we 
must  acquire  all  branches  of  archaeology,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power. 
But  even  though  we  were  to  make  the  most  brilliant  emendations, 
and  could  explain  the  most  difficult  passages  off  hand,  this  is  noih- 
ijig  but  mere  trickery,  unless  we  imbibe  the  wisdom  and  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  great  ancients,  feel  like  them,  and  think  like  them. 

For  the  study  of  language,  I  recommend  you,  above  all,  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero.  Take  the  speech  of  the  former  fw  the  Croum^ 
that  of  the  latter  pro  Cluentio,  and  read  them  with  all  the  attention 
you  are  master  of.  Then  go  through  them,  giving  account  to  your- 
self of  every  word,  of  every  phrase.  Draw  up  an  argument :  try 
to  get  a  clear  view  of  all  the  historical  circumstances,  and  to  arrange 
them  in  order.  This  will  give  you  an  endless  work;  and  hence 
you  will  learn  how  little  you  can,  and  consequently  do  yet  know. 
Then  go  to  your  teacher, — not  to  surprise  him  with  some  unexpect- 
edly difficult  questious  (for  in  the  speech  for  Cluentius  there  are 
difficulties  with  regard  to  the  facts,  which,  even  after  the  longest 
familiarity  with  it,  can  only  be  solved  by  conjectures,  such  as  will 
not  occur  to  the  best  scholar  at  the  moment)  but  that  he  may  have 
the  kindness  to  consider  the  passages,  and  to  consult  the  commenta- 
tors for  you,  where  your  powers  and  means  are  at  fault.  Construct 
a  sketch  of  the  procedure  in  the  accusation  against  Cluentius. 
Make  a  list  of  the  expressions,  especially  epithets  and  the  nouns 
they  are  applied  to,  and  mark  the  key  of  the  metaphors.  Trans- 
late passages;  and  a  few  weeks  after,  turn  your  translation  back 
into  the  original  tongue. 
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Along  with  this  grammatical  exercise,  read  those  great  writers^ 
one  after  the  other,  with  more  freedom.  But  after  finishing  a  book, 
or  a  section,  recall  what  you  haye  been  reading  in  yonr  memorj, 
and  note  down  the  substance  as  briefly  as  yon  can.  Note  also  the 
phrases  and  expressions  which  recur  to  you  the  most  forcibly ;  and 
yon  should  alwayn  write  down  every  new  word  yon  meet  with  im- 
mediately, and  read  over  the  list  in  the  evening. 

Leave  the  commentators  and  emendators  for  the  present  unread. 
The  time  will  come,  when  yon  may  study  them  to  advantage.  A 
painter  must  first  learn  to  draw,  before  he  begins  to  use  colors :  and 
he  must  know  how  to  handle  the  ordinary  colors,  before  he  decides 
for  or  against  the  use  of  ultramarines.  Of  writing  I  have  already 
spoken  to  yon.  Keep  clear  of  miscellaneous  reading,  even  of  the 
ancient  authors :  among  them  too  there  are  many  bad  ones.  J^lns 
only  let  the  one  wind  blow,  which  was  to  bear  Ulysses  to  his  goal : 
the  others  he  tied  up :  when  let  loose,  and  crossing  each  other,  they 
occasioned  him  endless  wanderings. 

Study  history  in  two  ways,  according  to  persons,  and  according 
*A}  states.     Often  make  synchronistical  surveys. 

The  advice  which  I  give  you,  I  would  give  to  any  one  in  your 
place.  The  blame  I  should  have  to  give  to  very  many.  Do  not 
fancy  that  I  don^t  know  this,  or  that  I  do  not  willingly  take  account 
of  your  industry  according  to  its  deserts. 

The  study  which  I  require  of  you  will  make  no  show,  will  advance 
slowly :  and  it  will  perhaps  discourage  yon  to  find  that  many  years 
of  studentship  are  still  before  you.  But,  my  friend,  true  learning 
and  true  gain  are  the  real  blessings  of  speculative  life ;  and  our  life- 
time is  not  so  short.  Still,  however  long  it  may  be,  we  shall  always 
have  more  to  learn :  God  be  praised  that  it  is  so  I 

And  now,  may  God  bless  your  labors,  and  give  you  a  right  mind, 
that  you  may  carry  them  on  to  your  own  welfare  and  happiness,  to 
the  joy  of  your  parents  and  of  us  all,  who  have  your  virtue  and 
respectability  at  heart 

^  II  

"  A  bad  handwriting  ought  never  to  be  forgiven.  Sending  a  badly  written 
letter  to  a  fellow-creature  is  as  impudent  an  act  as  I  know  of.  Can  there  be 
any  thing  more  unpleasant,  than  to  open  a  letter  which  at  onfte  shows  that  it 
will  require  long  deciphering?  Besides,  the  effect  of  the  letter  is  gone,  if  we 
must  spell  it.  Many  applications  for  aid,  positions,  and  cooperation  are  preju- 
diced and  even  thrown  aside,  merely  because  they  are  written  so  badly." 

'*  Writing  seems  to  me  just  like  dressing:  we  ought  to  dress  well  and  neat; 
but  as  we  may  dress  too  well,  so  may  a  pedantically  fine  hand  show  that  the 
writer  has  thought  more  of  the  letters  th^oi  the  sense." — ConvtrsojUofk—^  JUb^ 
er^8  Reminiscenced  of  Ntebuhr. 
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LOBD    BACON.      BflSAT.— ON    DISCOUBSB. 

Some  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  commendatioa  of  wit,  in 
being  able  to  hold  all  arguments,  than  of  judgment,  in  discerning 
what  is  true,  as  if  it  were  a  praise  to  know  what  might  be  said,  and 
not  %vhsLt  should  be  thot^ht  Some  have  certain  common  places 
and  themes  wherein  they  are  good,  and  want  varietj ;  which  kind 
of  poverty  is  for  the  most  part  tedious,  and  when  it  is  once  per- 
ceived— ^ridiculous.  The  honorablest  part  of  the  talk  is  to  give  the 
occasion,  and  again  to  moderate  and  pass  to  somewhat  else,  for  then 
a  man  leads  the  dance.  It  is  good  in  discourse  and  speech  of  con- 
versation to  vary  and  intermingle  speech  of  the  present  occasion 
ti'ith  arguments,  tales  with  reasons,  asking  of  questions  with  telling 
of  opinions,  and  jest  with  earnest,  for  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire,  and 
as  we  say  now,  to  jade  {over-ride  or  drive)  anything  too  £ir.  As 
for  jest,  there  be  certain  things  which  ought  to  be  privileged  from 
it — namely:  religion,  matters  of  state,  great  persons,  any  man's 
present  business  of  importance,  and  any  case  that  deserveth  pity ; 
yet  there  be  some  that  think  their  wits  have  been  asleep  except 
they  dart  out  somewhat  that  is  piquant,  and  to  the  quick — that  is 
a  vein  which  would  be  bridled — 

"  Parcc  puer  stimulus,  et  fortius  uterc  loris." 
(Boy,  spare  the  spur,  and  more  tightly  hold  the  reins.— Ovid  Met  ii.  127). 

And,  generally,  men  ought  to  find  the  difference  between  saltness 
and  bitterness.  Certainly,  he  that  hath  a  satirical  vein  as  he 
maketh  others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of  other's 
memory.  He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much,  and  content 
muchj  but  esp^ially  if  he  apply  his  questions  to  the  skill  of  the 
persons  whom  he  asketh,  for  he  shall  give  them  occasion  to  please 
themselves  in  speaking,  and  himself  shall  continually  gather  know- 
ledge ;  but  let  his  questions  not  be  troublesome,  for  that  is  fit  for  a 
poser  {over  nice  examiner),  and  let  him  be  sure  to  leave  other  men 
their  turns  to  speak ;  nay,  if  there  be  any  that  would  reign,  and 
take  up  all  the  time,  let  hun  find  means  to  take  them  off,  and  bring 
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Others  on,  as  musicians  used  to  do  with  those  that  dance  too  long 
galliards  (merry  measure).  If  you  dissemble,  sometimes  your  know- 
ledge of  that  (that  which)  you  are  thought  to  know,  you  shall  be 
thought  another  time  to  know  that  you  know  not  Speech  of  man's 
Eelf  ought  to  be  seldom,  and  well-chosen.  I  knew  one  was  wont  to 
say  in  scorn,  ^  He  must  needs  be  a  wise  man,  he  speaks  £o  nrach  of 
himself^"  and  there  is  but  one  case  wherein  a  man  may  commend 
himself  with  a  good  grace,  and  that  is  in  commending  virtue  in 
another,  especially  if  it  be  a  virtue  whereunto  himself  pretendeth 
(lay  claim  to).  Speech  of  touch  (particular  application)  towards 
others  should  be  sparingly  used,  for  discourse  ought  to  be  as  a  field, 
without  coming  home  to  any  man.  I  knew  two  noblemen  of  the 
west  part  of  England,  whereof  the  one  was  given  to  scoff,  but  kept 
ever  royal  cheer  in  his  house ;  the  other  would  ask  of  those  that 
had  been  at  the  other's  table,  "  Tell  truly  was  there  never  a  flout 
(jeer)  or  dry  blow  given  ? "  To  which  the  guest  would  answer 
^  Such  and  such  a  thing  passed."  The  lord  would  say,  **  I  thought 
he  would  mar  a  good  dinner."  Discretion  of  speech  is  more  than 
eloquence,  and  to  speak  agreeably  (in  a  manner  suited)  to  him  with 
whom  we  deal,  is  more  than  to  speak  in  good  words  and  in  good 
order.  A  good  continued  speech,  without  a  good  speech  of  interlo- 
cution, shows  slowness,  and  a  good  reply,  or  second  speech,  without  a 
good  settled  speech,  showeth  shallowness  and  weakness.  As  we  see 
in  beasts,  that  those  that  are  weakest  in  the  course  are  yet  nimblest 
in  the  turn,  as  it  is  betwixt  the  greyhound  and  the  hare.  To  u^e 
too  many  circumstances  (nan-rfissential  particulars)  ere  one  come  to 
the  matter  is  wearisome ;  to  use  none  at  all  is  blunt. 

Archbishop  Whately  in  liis  annotations  to  the  above  Essay 
remarks : — 

Among  the  manj  just  and  admirable  remarks  in  this  essay  on  "  Disconrse/' 
Bacon  docs  not  notice  the  distinction — which  is  an  important  one — ^between 
those  who  speak  because  they  wish  to  say  something,  and  those  who  speak 
because  they  have  something  to  say :  that  is,  between  those  who  are  aiming  at 
displaying  their  own  knowledge  or  ability,  and  those  who  speak  from  fulness  of 
matter,  and  are  thinking  only  of  the  matter,  and  not  of  themselyes  and  the 
opinion  that  will  be  formed  of  them.  This  latter  Bishop  Butler  calls  (in 
reference  to  writings^  **  a  man's  writing  with  simplicity  and  in  earnest.''  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  much  more  agreeable  is  even  inferior  conversation  of 
this  latter  description,  and  how  it  is  preferred  by  many — they  know  not  why — 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  analyse  their  own  feelings,  or  to  enquire  why  they 
like  or  dislike. 

Something  nearly  coinciding  with  the  above  distinction,  is  that  which  some 
draw  between  an  "  unconscious "  and  a  "  conscious "  manner,  only  that  the 
latter  extends  to  persons  who  ore  not  courting  applause,  but  anxiously  guarding 
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against  censare.  By  a  "  conscious "  manner  is  meant,  in  short,  a  continaod 
tliooght  about  oneself,  and  about  what  the  company  will  think  of  us.  The 
continued  effort  and  watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  cither  to  obtoiu 
approbation,  or  at  least  to  avoid  disapprobation,  always  communicates  itself  in 
a  certain  degree  to  the  hearers. 

Some  draw  a  distinction  again,  akin  to  the  above,  between  the  desire  to 
please  and  the  desire  to  give  pleasure ;  meaning  by  the  former  an  anxiety  to 
obtain  for  yourself  the  good  opinion  of  those  you  converse  with,  and  by  tho 
other,  the  wish  to  gratify  them. 

Aristotle,  again  draws  the  distinction  between  the  Eiron  and  the  Bomolochus 
—that  the  former  seems  to  throw  out  his  wit  for  his  own  amusement,  and  the 
other  for  that  of  the  company.  It  is  this  latter,  however,  that  is  really  the 
"  conscious  "  speaker,  because  he  is  evidently  seeking  to  obtain  credit  as  a  wit 
by  his  diversion  of  the  company.  The  word  seems  nearly  to  answer  to  what  we 
call  a  "  wa^."  The  other  is  letting  out  of  his  good  things  merely  from  his  own 
fulness. 

When,  that  which  has  been  called  *'  consciousness  "  is  combined  with  great 
timidity,  it  constitutes  what  we  call  **  shyness,"  a  thing  disagreeable  to  others, 
and  a  most  intense  torture  to  the  subject  of  it. 

There  are  many  (otherwise)  sensible  people  who  seek  to  cure  a  young  person 
of  that  very  common  complaint  by  exhorting  him  not  to  be  shy, — telling  him 
what  an  awkward  appearance  it  has, — and  that  it  prevents  his  doing  himself 
justice,  &c.  All  which  is  manifestly  pouring  oil  on  the  fire  to  quench  it.  For, 
the  very  canse  of  shyness  is  an  over-anxiety  as  to  what  people  are  thinking  of 
you ;  a  morbid  attention  to  your  own  appearance.  The  course,  therefore,  that 
OQght  to  be  pursued  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  sufferer  should  be  exhorted  to 
tiiink  as  little  as  possible  about  himself,  and  the  opinion  formed  of  him — to  be 
assured  that  most  of  the  company  do  not  trouble  their  heads  about  him — and  to 
harden  him  against  any  impertinent  criticisms  that  may  be  supposed  to  be 
going  ou — taking  care  only  to  do  what  is  right,  leaving  others  to  think  and  say 
what  they  will. 

And  the  more  intensely  occupied  any  one  is  with  the  subject  matter  of  what 
he  18  saying,  the  business  itself  that  he  is  engaged  in,  the  less  will  his  thoughts 
he  turned  on  himself,  and  what  others  think  of  him. 
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I  HATE  observed  few  obvious  subjects  to  have  been  so  seldom,  or  at  least  so 
slightly,  handled  as  this ;  and  indeed  I  know  few  so  difficult  to  be  treated  as  it 
ought,  nor  yet  upon  which  there  seems  so  much  to  be  said. 

Most  things  pursued  by  men  for  the  happiness  of  public  or  private  life,  our 
wit  or  folly  have  so  refined,  that  they  seldom  subsist  but  in  idea ;  a  true  friend, 
a  good  marriage,  a  perfect  form  of  government,  with  some  others,  require  so 
many  ingredients,  so  good  in  their  several  kinds,  and  so  much  niceness  in  mixing 
them,  that  for  some  thousands  of  years  men  have  despaired  of  reducing  their 
schemes  to  perfection :  but  in  conversation  it  is,  or  might  be,  otherwise ;  for  here 
we  are  only  to  avoid  a  multitude  of  errors,  which,  although  a  matter  of  some 
difficnlty,  may  be  in  every  man's  power,  for  want  of  which  it  remains  as  mere  an 
idea  as  the  other.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  truest  way  to  understand 
conversation,  is  to  know  the  faults  and  errors  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  from 
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thenoe  every  man  to  fena  mftTims  to  himself  wherebj  it  may  be  regelated,  be- 
cause it  requires  few  talents  to  which  most  men  are  not  born,  or  at  least  may  not 
acquire,  without  any  great  genius  or  study.  For  nature  has  left  ereiy  man  a 
capacity  of  being  agreeable,  though  not  of  shining  in  company ;  and  there  are 
a  hundred  men  sufficiently  qualified  for  both,  who,  by  a  very  few  faults  that  they 
might  correct  in  half  an  hour,  are  not  so  much  as  tolerable. 

I  was  prompted  to  write  my  thoughts  upon  this  subject  })y  mere  indignation , 
to  reflect  that  so  useful  and  innocent  a  pleasure,  so  fitted  for  every  period  and 
condition  of  life,  and  so  much  in  all  men's  power,  should  be  so  much  n^lected 
and  abused. 

And  in  this  discourse  it  will  be  necessary  to  note  those  errore  that  are  obvious, 
as  well  as  others  which  are  seldomer  observed,  since  there  are  few  so  obvious, 
or  acknowledged,  into  which  most  men,  some  time  or  other,  are  not  apt  to  run. 

For  instance :  nothing  is  more  generally  exploded  than  the  folly  of  talking 
too  much ;  yet  1  rarely  remember  to  have  seen  five  people  together,  where  some 
one  among  them  has  not  been  predominant  in  that  kind,  to  the  great  constraint 
and  disgust  of  all  the  rest.  But  among  such  as  deal  in  multitudes  of  words,  none 
are  comparable  to  the  sober  delib-jnue  talker,  who  proceeds  with  much  thought 
and  caution,  makes  his  preface,  branches  out  into  several  digressions,  finds  a 
hint  that  puts  him  in  mind  of  another  story,  which  he  promises  to  tell  you  when 
this  is  done ;  comes  bock  regularly  to  his  subject,  cannot  readily  call  to  mind 
some  person's  name,  holding  his  head,  complains  of  his  memory ;  the  whole 
company  all  this  while  in  suspense ;  at  length  says,  it  is  no  matter,  and  so 
goes  on.  And,  to  crown  the  business,  it  perhaps  proves  at  last  a  story  the  com- 
pany has  heard  fifty  times  before ;  or,  at  best,  some  insipid  adventure  of  the 
relater. 

Another  general  fault  in  conversation  is  that  of  those  who  affect  to  talk  of 
themselves :  some,  without  any  ceremony,  will  run  over  the  history  of  their 
lives ;  will  relate  the  annals  of  their  diseases,  -with  the  several  symptoms  and 
circumstances  of  them ;  will  enumerate  the  hardships  and  injustice  they  have 
suffered  in  court,  in  parliament,  in  love,  or  in  law.  Others  are  more  dexterous, 
and  with  great  art  will  lie  on  the  watch  to  hook  in  their  own  praise :  they  will 
call  a  witness  to  remember  they  always  foretold  what  would  happen  in  such  a 
case,  but  none  would  believe  them ;  they  advised  such  a  man  from  tlie  beginning, 
and  told  him  the  consequences,  just  as  they  happened ;  but  he  would  have  his 
own  way.  Others  make  a  vunity  of  telling  their  faults ;  they  are  the  strang- 
est men  in  the  world ,  they  cannot  dissemble ;  they  own  it  is  a  folly ;  they  have 
lost  abundance  of  advantages  by  it,  but  if  you  would  give  them  the  world» 
they  cannot  help  it ;  there  is  something  in  their  nature  that  abhors  insincerity 
and  constraint ;  with  many  other  insufferable  topics  of  the  same  altitude. 

Of  such  mighty  importance  every  man  is  to  himself,  and  ready  to  think  he  is 
so  to  others;  without  once  making  this  easy  and  obvious  reflection,  that  his 
afiairs  can  have  no  more  weight  with  other  men,  then  theirs  have  with  him ; 
and  how  little  that  is,  he  is  sensible  enough. 

Where  a  company  has  met,  I  often  have  observed  two  persons  discover,  by 
some  accident,  that  they  were,  bred  together  at  the  same  school  or  university ; 
after  whidh  the  rest  are  condemned  to  silence,  and  to  listen  While  these  two  are 
refreshing  eadh  other's  memory,  with  the  arch  tricks  and  passages  of  themselves 
and  their  comrades. 

I  know  a  great  officer  of  the  army  who  will  sit  for  some  time  with  a  rapenrH- 
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ions  and  impatieni  silence^  fsU  of  anger  and  contempt  for  those  who  are  talking ; 
at  length  of  a  sudden,  demanding  audience,  decide  the  matter  in  a  ihort  dog* 
matical  way ;  then  withdraw  within  himself  again,  and  Tonchsafe  to  talk  no 
more,  until  his  spirits  circulate  again  to  the  same  point. 

There  are  some  faults  in  oonyersation  which  none  are  so  subject  to  as  the  men 
of  wit,  nor  ever  so  much  as  when  they  are  with  each  other.  If  they  have 
opened  th^  mouths  without  endeavoring  to  say  a  witty  thing,  they  think  it  is 
io  many  words  lost :  it  is  a  torment  to  their  hearers,  as  much  as  to  themselves 
to  see  ^erai  upon  the  rack  for  invention,  and  in  perpetual  constraint,  with  so  little 
success.  They  must  do  something  extraordinary  in  order  to  acquit  themselves^ 
and  answer  their  character,  else  the  standers-by  may  be  disappointed,  and  be  apt 
to  think  diem  only  like  the  rest  of  mortals.  I  have  known  two  men  of  wit  in- 
dustriously brought  together  in  order  to  entertain  the  company,  where  the/ 
have  made  a  very  ridiculous  figure,  and  provided  all  the  mirth  at  their  own 


I  know  a  man  of  wit  who  is  never  easy  but  where  he  can  be  allowed  to  dictate 
and  preride :  he  neither  expects  to  be  informed  or  entertained,  but  to  display  his 
own  talents.  His  business  is  to  be  good  company,  and  not  good  conversation; 
and  theretore  he  chooses  to  frequent  those  who  are  content  to  Usten,  and  to  pro- 
fess themselves  his  admirers.  And  indeed  the  worst  conversation  I  ever  remeni" 
ber  to  have  heard  in  my  life  was  that  at  Will's  cofTeo-house,  where  the  wits  (aa 
they  were  called)  used  formerly  to  assemble ;  that  is  to  say,  five  or  six  men  who 
had  writ  plays,  or  at  least  prologues,  or  had  share  in  a  miscellany,  came  thither, 
and  entertuned  one  another  with  their  trifling  composures,  in  so  important  an 
air  as  if  they  had  been  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  nature,  or  that  the  fate  of 
kingdoms  depended  on  them ;  and  they  were  usually  attended  with  an  humble 
audience  of  young  students  from  the  inns  of  court,  or  the  universities ;  who,  at 
due  distance,  listened  to  these  oracles,  and  returned  home  with  great  contempt 
for  their  law  and  philosophy,  their  heads  filled  with  trash,  under  the  name  of 
politeness,  criticism,  and  belles  lettres.  • 

By  these  means  the  poets,  for  many  years  pi^st,  were  all  overrun  with  pedan- 
try. For,  as  I  take  it,  the  word  is  not  properly  used ;  because  pedantry  is  the  too 
frequent  or  unseasonable  obtruding  our  own  knowledge  in  common  discourse* 
and  placing  too  great  a  value  vpon  it ;  by  which  definition,  men  of  the  court,  or 
the  army,  may  be  as  guilty  of  pedantry  as  a  philosopher  or  a  divine ;  and  it  is 
the  same  vice  in  women,  when  they  are  over^opious  upon  the  subject  of  their 
petticoats,  or  their  fiins,  or  their  <^ina.  For  which  reason,  although  it  be  a 
piece  of  prudence,  as  well  aa  good  manners,  to  put  men  upon  talking  on 
subjects  they  are  best  versed  in,  yet  that  is  a  liberty  a  wise  man  could  hardly 
take ;  because,  beside  the  impiitation  of  pedantry,  it  is  what  he  would  never 
improve  by. 

The  great  town  is  usually  provided  with  some  player,  mimic,  or  buffoon,  who 
has  a  general  reception  at  the  good  tables ;  familiar  and  domestic  with  persons 
of  the  first  quality,  and  usually  sent  for  at  every  meeting  to  divert  the  company ; 
against  which  I  have  no  objection.  You  go  there  as  to  a  farce  or  a  puppet- 
show  ;  your  business  is  only  to  laugh  in  season,  either  out  of  inclination  or 
civility,  while  this  merry  companion  is  acting  his  part.  It  is  a  business  he  has 
undertaken,  and  we  are  to  suppose  he  is  paid  for  his  day's  work.  I  only  quarrS* 
when,  in  select  and  private  meetings,  where  men  of  wit  and  learning  are  invited 
to  pass  an  evening,  this  jester  should  be  admitted  to  run  over  his  circle  of  tricks. 
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and  make  the  whole  company  mifit  for  any  other  conversation,  beside  the  indig' 
nity  of  ccnfounding  men's  talents  at  so  shameful  a  rate. 

Raillery  is  the  finest  part  of  conyersation ;  but,  as  it  is  our  usual  custom  to 
counterfeit  and  adulterate  whatever  is  too  dear  for  us,  so  we  have  done  with 
this,  and  turned  it  all  into  what  is  generally  called  repartee,  or  being  smart ; 
just  as  when  an  expensive  fashion  comes  up,  those  who  are  not  able  to  reach  M, 
content  themselves  with  some  paltry  imitation.  It  now  passes  for  raillery  to 
run  a  man  down  in  discourse,  to  put  him  out  of  countenance  and  make  him 
ridiculous ;  sometimes  to  expose  the  defects  of  his  person  or  understanding ;  on 
all  which  occasions,  he  is  obliged  not  to  be  angry,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  not 
being  able  to  take  a  jest.  It  is  admirable  to  observe  one  who  is  dexterous  at  this 
art,  singling  out  a  weak  adversary,  getting  the  laugh  on  his  side,  and  then  car- 
rying all  before  him.  The  French,  from  whence  we  borrow  the  word,  have  a 
quite  different  idea  of  the  thing,  and  so  had  we  in  the  politer  age  of  our  fathers. 
Raillery  was  to  say  something  that  at  first  appeared  a  reproach  or  reflection, 
but,  by  some  turn  of  wit,  unexpected  and  surprising,  ended  always  in  a  complL 
ment,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  person  it  was  addressed  to.  And  surely  one 
of  the  best  rules  in  conversation  is,  never  to  say  a  thing  which  any  of  the  com. 
pany  can  reasonably  wish  we  had  rather  left  unsaid :  nor  can  there  anything  be 
well  more  contrary  to  the  ends  for  which  people  meet  together,  than  to  part 
unsatisfied  with  each  other  or  themselves. 

There  are  two  faults  in  conversation,  which  appear  veiy  difierent,  yet  arise 
from  the  same  root,  and  are  equally  blameable ;  I  mean  an  impatience  to  inter 
mpt  others ;  and  the  uneasiness  of  being  interrupted  themselves.  The  two 
chief  ends  of  conversation  are  to  entertain  and  improve  those  we  are  among,  or 
to  receive  those  benefits  ourselves ;  which,  whoever  will  consider,  cannot  easily 
run  into  either  of  these  two  errors ;  because,  when  any  man  speaks  in  company, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  he  does  it  for  his  hearers'  sake,  and  not  his  own  ;  so  that 
common  discretion  will  teach  us  not  to  force  their  attention,  if  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  lend  it ;  nor,  otf  the  other  side,  to  interrupt  him  who  is  in  possession, 
because  that  is  in  the  grossest  manner  to  give  the  preference  to  our  own  good 
sense. 

There  are  some  people  whose  good  manners  will  not  suffer  them  to  interrupt 
you,  but,  what  is  almost  as  bad,  will  discover  abundance  of  impatience,  and 
lie  upon  the  watch  until  you  have  done,  because  they  have  started  something  in 
their  own  thoughts,  which  they  long  to  be  delivered  of.  Meantime,  they  are  so 
far  from  regarding  what  passes,  that  their  imaginations  are  wholly  turned  upon 
what  they  have  in  reserve,  for  fear  it  should  slip  out  of  their  memory ;  and  thus 
they  confine  their  invention,  which  might  otherwise  range  over  a  hundred  things 
full  as  good,  and  that  might  be  much  more  naturally  introduced. 

There  is  a  sort  of  rude  familiarity,  which  some  people,  by  practising  among 
their  intimates,  have  introduced  into  their  general  conversation,  and  would  have 
it  pass  for  innocent  freedom  of  humor;  which  is  a  dangerous  experiment  in  our 
northern  climate,  where  all  the  little  decorum  and  politeness  we  have  are  purely 
forced  by  a  trand,  are  so  ready  to  lapse  into  barbarity.  This,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  the  raillery  of  slaves,  of  which  we  have  many  instances  in  Plautus. 
It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  among  us  by  Cromwell,  who,  by  preferring  the 
sdHm  of  the  people^,  made  it  a  court  entertainment,  of  which  I  have  heard  many 
particulars ;  and  considering  all  things  were  turned  upside-down,  it  was  reason- 
able and  judicious :  although  it  was  a  piece  of  policy  found  out  to  ridicule  a  point 
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of  honor  in  the  other  extreme^  when  the  smallest  word  misplaced  among  gentle- 
men ended  in  a  duel. 

There  are  some  men  excellent  at  telling  a  stoiy,  and  provided  with  a  plentifnl 
stock  of  thom»  which  thej  can  draw  out  upon  occasion  in  all  companies ;  and/ 
oonsidering  how  low  conyersation  runs  now  among  us,  it  is  not  altogether  a  con« 
temptible  talent;  however,  it  is  snbject  to  two  unavoidable  defects,  frequent  rep- 
etition, and  being  soon  exhausted ;  so  that,  whoever  values  this  gift  in  himself, 
has  need  of  a  good  memoiy,  and  ought  frequently  to  shift  his  company,  that  he 
may  not  discover  the  weakness  of  his  fund ;  for  those  who  are  thus  endued 
have  seldom  any  odier  revenue,  but  live  upon  the  main  stock. 

Great  speakers  in  public  are  seldom  agreeable  in  private  conversation,  whether 
their  fiiKnlty  be  natural,  or  acquired  by  practice,  and  often  venturing.  Natural 
elocution,  although  it  may  seem  a  paradox,  usually  springs  from  a  barrenness  of 
invention,  and  of  words  ;  by  which  men  who  have  only  .one  stock  of  notions 
npon  every  sobject,  and  one  set  of  phrases  to  express  them  in,  they  swim  upon 
Che  superfices,  and  offer  themselves  on  every  oocasion ;  therefore  men  of  much 
learning,  and  who  know  the  cdmpass  of  a  language,  are  generally  the  worst 
talkers  on  a  sudden,  until  much  practice  has  inured  and  emboldened  them ;  be- 
cause they  are  confounded  with  plenty  of  matter,  variety  of  notions  and  of 
words,  which  they  cannot  readily  choose,  but  are  perplexed  and  entangled  by  too 

• 

great  a  choice ;  which  is  no  disadvantage  in  private  conversation ;  where,  on 
the  other  side,  the  talent  of  haranguing  is,  of  all  others,  most  unsnpportable. 

Nothing  has  spoiled  men  more  for  conversation  than  the  character  of  being 
wits ;  to  support  which  they  never  &il  of  encouraging  a  number  of  followers 
and  admirers,  who  list  themselves  in  their  service,  wherein  they  find  their 
accounts  on  both  sides  by  pleasing  their  mutual  vanity.  This  has  given  the 
former  such  an  air  of  superiority,  and  made  the  latter  so  pragmatical,  that 
neither  of  them  are  well  to  be  endured.  I  say  nothing  here  of  the  itch  of  dis- 
pute anid  contradiction,  telling  of  lies,  or  of  those  who  are  troubled  with  the  dis- 
ease called  the  wandering  of  the  thoughts,  so  that  they  are  never  present  in  mind 
at  what  passes  in  discourse ;  for  whoever  labors  under  any  of  these  possessions, 
is  as  unfit  for  conversation  as  a  madman  in  Bedlam. 

I  think  I  have  gone  over  most  of  the  errors  in  conversation  that  have  fallen 
under  my  notiee  or  memory,  except  some  that  are  merely  personal,  and  others 
too  gross  to  need  exploding  :  such  as  lewd  or  profane  talk ;  but  1  pretend  only 
to  treat  the  errors  of  conversation  in  general,  and  not  the  several  subjects  of 
discourse,  which  would  be  infinite.  Thus  we  see  how  human  nature  is  most  de- 
based, by  the  abuse  of  that  faculty  which  is  held  the  great  distinction  between 
men  and  brutes :  and  how  little  advantage  we  make  of  that,  which  might  be  the 
greatest,  the  most  lasting,  and  the  most  innocent,  as  well  as  useful  pleasure  of 
life :  in  default  of  which  we  are  forced  to  take  up  with  those  poor  amusements 
of  dress  and  visiting,  or  the  more  pernicious  ones  of  play,  drink,  and  vicious 
amours ;  whereby  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  sexes  are  entirely  corrupted, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  have  lost  all  notions  of  love,  honor,  friendship,  gen- 
erosity :  which,  under  the  name  of  fopperies,  have  been  for  some  time  laughed 
oat  of  doors. 

This  degeneracy  of  conversation,  with  the  pernicious  consequences  thereof 
npon  our  humors  and  dispositions,  has  been  owing,  among  other  causes,  to  the 
custom  arisen,  for  some  time  past,  of  excluding  women  from  any  share  in  our 
focietj,  fhrther  than  in  parties  at  play  or  dancing,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  an  amour. 


1^  rauN  swm  (Hv  ooiryKBSATiOBi. 

I  take  tbe  higliesf  period  of  poUtenen  in  England  (find  it  ]»  of  the  nme  date  in 
^France)  to  have  been  tbe  peaceable  part  of  king  Charles  1,'b  reign,  and  from 
trhat  we  read  of  those  times,  as  well  as  fhmi-  the  a«oonnt8  I  have  former]/  met 
with  fVom  some  who  lived  in  that  court,  the  methods  then  used  for  raising  and 
eoltivating  conversation  were  altogedier  different  ftom  onrs:  several  ladies^ 
whom  we  find  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  that  age,  had  assemblies  at  their  houses, 
where  persons  of  the  best  understanding,  and  of  both  sexes,  met  to  pass  the 
evenings  in  discoureing  upon  whatever  agreeable  subjects  were  occasionaUy 
started ;  and  although  we  are  apt  to  ridicule  the  sublime  Platonic  notions  they 
had,  or  personated,  in  love  and  fHendship,  I  conceive  their  refinements  were 
grounded  upon  reason,  and  that  a  little  grain  of  the  romance  is  no  ill  ingredient 
to  preserve  and  exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  without  which  it  is  apt  t* 
degenerate  into  everything  that  is  sordid,  vicious,  and  low.  If  there  were  no 
other  use  in  the  conversation  of  ladies,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  would  lay  a  restraint 
npon  those  odious  topics  of  immodesty  and  indecencies,  into  which  the  rudeness 
of  our  northern  genius  is  apt  to  fall.  And,  therefore,  it  is  observable  in  those 
sprightly  gentlemen  about  the  town,  who  are  soSery  dexterous  at  entertaining 
a  vizard  mask  in  the  park  or  the  playhouse,  that  in  the  company  of  ladies  of 
tirtne  and  honor,  they  are  silent  and  disconcerted,  and  out  of  their  element. 

There  are  some  people  who  think  they  sufficiently  acquit  themselves,  and  eff* 
tertain  their  company,  with  relating  facts  of  no  consequence,  nor  at  all  out  of  the 
load  of  such  common  incident:  as  happen  every  day ;  and  this  I  have  observed 
more  fhsqnently  among  the  Soots  than  any  other  nation,  who  are  very  careful  not 
to  omit  the  minutest  circumstances  of  time  or  place ;  which  kind  of  discourse,  if 
it  were  not  a  little  relieved  by  the  uncouth  terms  and  phrases,  as  well  as  accent 
and  gesture  peculiar  to  that  country,  would  be  hardly  tolerable.  It  is  not  a 
fault  in  company  to  talk  much ;  but  to  continue  it  long  is  certainly  one ;  for,  ii 
th6  majority  of  those  who  are  got  together  be  naturally  silent  or  cautious,  the 
conversation  will  flag,  unless  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among  thera,  who  can 
Mart  new  subjects,  provided  he  does  not  dweD  npon  them,  that  leave  loom  for 
iteswers  and  repUes;  * 


The  first  thing  to  consider  hi  fklling  into  convenation  with  sady  one  is,  whether 
he  has  a  greater  inclination  to  hear  you,  or  that  you  should  hear  \dm, — Steele, 

In  coHVersaition,  kninor  is  more  than  wit,>  easiness  more  than  knowledge ;  few 
desire  to  learn,  or  think  they  need  it  y  all  desire  to  be  pleased,  or  if  not,  to  be 
^Mj.^Sit  WUliam  Tempk* 

He  who  sedalonsly  attends,  pointedly  asks,  eooly  answers,  esdmly  speaks,  and 
(wises  when  he  has  nothing  to  say,  is  in  possession  of  tbe  best  veqvintes  of  A 
good  coareT9&t.^^Lavatet. 

The  listening  Well  apd  answering  well  is  ene  of  tbe  perfeotions  to  be  attained 
in  conver8ation.-***£e  lUckefin^M, 

We  should  bring  into  sodety  onr  pfoportion  of  good  will  of  good  hnmor,  and 
ftot  ttonble  our  friends  wfth  our  i^l  or  imaginary  afiietions*  Cares,  ^stresses, 
diseases,  animosities,  and  dislikes  shoidd  not  be  obtnded  oh  otbers  yrbo  have 
little  sorrows  enough  of  their  own ;  and  valetudinarians  should  be  sworn  belbrs 
ftey  enter  IntoeonqMuiy  not  to  say  a  word  of  tfaemselveB  until  the  meoting  bmka 
tip.'-iidtftssa. 

Self  i»*siiliectoawhkiliaU«iatesBt  tadinr  wkangBaaiigf^Bfpmu 
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URTXft  OV  TB01U5  DagiOlJIOBT  TO  ▲  TOUITO  WKimKJi,--'Abrid(fed, 

Amovost  the  arte  eonnectod  with  the  deganees  of  social  life,  in  ft  degree  which 
nobodjT  denies,  is  the  art  of  ConTeraation ;  but  in  a  d^g^ree  which  almost  every- 
hodj  denies^  if  one  maj  jadge  by  their  neglect  of  its  simplest  roles,  this  same 
art  is  not  leu  connected  with  the  uses  of  social  life.  Neither  the  Inxaiy  of  con* 
versation,  nor  the  possible  benefit  of  conrersation,  is  to  b»  nnder  that  mde  ad> 
ministration  of  it  which  gonerallj  prevails.  Without  an  art^  without  some 
simple  system  of  rules,  gathered  from  experience  of  such  contingencies  as  are 
moat  likdy  to  mislead  the  practice,  when  left  to  its  own  guidance,  no  art  of  maa 
nor  effort  accomplishes  its  purposes  in  perfection.  Yet  fer  oonTersation,  the 
great  paramount  purpose  of  social  meetings,  no  art  exists  or  has  been  attempted. 

That  seems  strange,  but  is  not  entirely  so.  A  limited  process  submits  r^ulily 
to  the  limits  of  technical  system ;  but  a  process  so  unlimited  as  the  interchange 
of  thought,  seems  to  reject  them.  And  even  if  an  art  of  conversation  were  less 
nnlimited,  the  means  of  carrying  such  an  art  into  practical  eflect,  amongst  so 
vast  a  variety  of  minds,  seem  wanting.  Yet  again,  perhaps,  after  all,  this  may 
rest  on  a  mistake.  What  we  begin  by  misjudging  is  the  particular  phasis  of 
conversation  which  brings  it  under  the  control  of  art  and  discipline.  It  is  not 
m  its  relation  to  the  intellect  that  conversation  has  been  improved  or  wiU  be  im- 
proved primarily,  but  in  its  relation  to  manners.  Haa  a  man  ever  mixed  with 
what  in  technical  phrase  is  called  "  good  company,"  meaning  company  in  the 
highest  degree  polished,  company  which  (being  or  net  being  aristocratic  aa 
respects  its  composition)  b  aristocratic  as  respects  the  standard  of  its  manners* 
and  usages  1  If  he  really  Aos,  and  does  not  deceive  himself  from  vanity  or  frdnk 
pure  acquaintance  with  the  world,  in  that  case  he  must  have  remarked  the  large 
effect  impressed  upon  the  grace  and  upon  the  freedom  of  conversation  by  a  few 
simple  instincts  of  real  good  breeding.  Good  breeding — ^what  is  it  ?  There  » 
no  need  in  this  place  to  answer  that  question  comprehensively ;  it  is  suflScient  to 
say,  that  it  is  made  up  chiefly  of  ntgaiive  elements ;  that  it  shows  itself  far  lesa 
in  what  it  prescribes,  than  in  what  it  forbids.  Now,  even  under  this  limitation 
of  the  idea,  the  truth  is,  that  more  will  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  conversation 
by  the  simple  magic  of  good  manners  (that  is,  chiefly  by  a  system  of  forbeai^ 
anoes),  applied  to  the  besetting  vices  of  social  intercourse,  than  ever  was  or  can  be 
done  by  all  varieties  of  intellectual  power  assembled  upon  the  same  arena.  Itt* 
tdlectual  graces  of  the  highest  order  may  perish  and  confound  each  other  when 
exercised  in  a  spirit  of  ill  temper,  or  under  the  Uoense  of  bad  manners ;  whcreaSy 
very  humble  powers,  when  allowed  to  expand  themselves  colloquially  in  that 
genial  freedom  which  is  possible  only  nnder  the  most  absolute  confidence  in  the 
self-restraint  of  your  collocutors,  accomplish  their  purpose  to  a  certainty,  if  it 
be  the  ordinary  purpose  of  liberal  amusement,  and  have  a  chance  of  accomplish* 
ing  it  even  when  this  purpose  is  the  more  ambitioni  one  of  communicating 
knowledge  or  exchanging  new  views  upon  truth. 

In  my  own  early  years,  having  been  formed  by  nature  too  exclusively  and 
morbidly  for  solitary  thinking,  I  observed  nothing.  Seeming  to  have  eyes,  in 
reality  I  saw  nothing.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  no  uncommon  experience,  that, 
whilst  the  mere  obswvers  never  become  meditators,  the  mere  meditators,  on  the 
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Other  hand,  maj  finallj  ripen  into  dose  ohseryers.  Strength  of  thinking, 
throngh  long  years,  npon  innumerable  themes,  will  have  the  effect  of  disclosing 
a  vast  yariety  of  questions,  to  which  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  answers  are 
lurking  up  and  down  the  whole  field  of  daily  experience ;  and  thus  an  external 
experience  which  was  slighted  in  youth,  because  it  was  a  dark  cipher  that  could 
be  read  into  no  meaning,  a  key  that  answered  to  no  lock,  gradually  becomes  in> 
teresting  as  it  is  found  to  yield  one  solution  after  another  to  problems  that  hare 
independently  matured  in  the  mind.  Thus,  for  instance,  upon  the  special  func- 
tions of  conversation,  upon  its  powers,  its  laws,  its  ordinary  diseases,  and  their 
appropriate  remedies,  in  youth  I  never  bestowed  a  thought  or  a  care.  I  viewed  it, 
not  as  one  amongst  the  gay  ornamental  arts  of  the  intellect,  but  as  one  amongst 
the  dull  necessities  of  business.  Loving  solitude  too  much,  I  understbod  too 
litde  the  capacities  of  colloquial  intercourse.  And  thus  it  is,  though  not  for  my 
reason,  that  most  people  estimate  the  intellectual  relations  of  conversation.  Let 
these,  however,  be  what  they  may,  one  thing  seemed  undeniable — ^that  this 
world  talked  a  great  deal  too  mnch.  Lord  Bacon  had  been  led  to  remark  the 
capacities  of  conversation  as  an  organ  for  sharpening  one  particular  mode  of 
intellectual  power.  Circumstances,  on  the  other  hand,  led  me  into  remarking  the 
special  capacities  of  conversation,  as  an  organ  for  absolutely  creating  anoth^ 
mode  of  power.  Let  a  man  have  read,  thought,  studied,  as  much  as  he  may, 
rarely  will  he  reach  his  possible  advantages  as  a  raadi/  man,  unless  he  has  exer- 
cised his  powers  much  in  conversation — that  was  Lord  Bacon's  idea.  Now,  this 
wise  and  useful  remark  points  in  a  direction  not  objective,  but  subjective — that  is, 
it  does  not  promise  any  absolute  extension  to  truth  itself,  but  only  some  greater 
facilities  to  the  man  who  expounds  or  diffuses  the  truth.  Nothing  will  be  done 
for  truth  objectively  that  would  not  at  any  rate  be  done,  but  subjectively  it  will 
be  done  with  more  fluency,  and  at  less  cost  of  exertion  to  the  doer.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  own  growing  reveries  on  the  latent  powers  of  conversation  (which, 
though  a  thing  that  then  I  hated,  yet  challenged  at  times  unavoidably  my  atten- 
tion), pointed  to  an  absolute  birth  of  new  insight  into  the  truth  itself,  as  insepara- 
ble  from  the  firm  and  more  scientific  exercise  of  the  talking  art.  It  would  not  be 
the  brilliaucy,  the  ease,  or  the  adroitness  of  the  expounder,  that  would  benefit, 
but  the  absolute  interests  of  the  thing  expounded.  A  feeling  dawned  on  me  of 
a  secret  magic  lurking  in  the  peculiar  life,  velocities,  and  contagious  ardor  of 
conversation,  quite  separable  from  any  which  belonged  to  books ;  arming  a  man 
with  new  forces,  and  not  merely  with  a  new  dexterity  in  wielding  the  old  ones. 
I  felt,  and  in  this  I  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  too  certainly  it  was  a  fiict  of  my 
own  experience,  that  in  the  electric  kindling  of  life  between  two  minds,  and  far 
less  from  the  kindling  natural  to  conflict  ^though  that  also  is  something)  than 
from  the  kindling  through  sympathy  with  the  object  discussed,  in  its  momentary 
coruscations  of  shifting  phases,  there  sometimes  arise  glimpses  and  shy  revela- 
tions of  affinity,  suggestion,  relation,  analogy,  that  could  not  have  been  ap- 
proached through  any  avenues  of  methodical  study.  Great  organists  find  the 
same  effect  of  inspiration,  the  same  result  of  power  creating  and  revealing,  in  the 
mere  movement  and  velocity  of  their  own  voluntaries,  like  the  heavenly  wheels 
of  Milton,  throwing  oiF  fiery  fiakes  and  bickering  flames ;  impromptu  torrents 
of  music  create  rapturous  Jhrittare,  beyond  all  capacity  in  the  artist  to  register, 
or  afterwards  to  imitate.  One  remarkable  evidence  of  a  specific  power  lying  in 
conversation,  may  be  seen  in  such  wriUngs  as  have  moved  by  impulses  most 
nearly  resembling  those  of  conversation ;  for  instance,  into  those  of  Edmund 
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Burke.  For  one  moment,  reader,  panse  upon'  the  spectacle  of  two  con- 
trasted intellects,  Burke's  and  Johnson's:  one  an  intellect  essentiallj  ^ing 
forward,  governed  by  the  very  necessity  of  growth — ^by  the  law  of  motion  in 
advance;  the  latter,  essentially  an  intellect  retrogressive,  retrospective,  and 
throwing  itself  back  on  its  own  steps.  This  original  difference  was  aided  acci- 
dentally in  Burke  by  the  tendencies  of  political  partisanship,  which,  both  from 
moving  amongst  moving  things  and  uncertainties,  as  compared  with  the  more 
stationary  aspects  of  moral  philosophy,  and  also  from  its  more  fluctuating  and 
fiery  passions,  most  unavoidably  reflect  in  greater  life  the  tumultuary  character 
of  conversation.  The  result  from  these  original  diilerences  of  intellectual  con- 
stitution, aided  by  these  secondary  difi^nces  of  pursuit,  is,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
never,  in  any  instance,  grows  a  truth  before  your  eyes,  whilst  in  the  act  of  deliv- 
ering it  or  moving  towards  it.  All  that  he  offers  up  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  he 
bad  when  he  began.  But  to  Burke,  such  was  the  prodigious  elasticity  of  his 
thinking,  equally  in  his  conversation  and  his  writings,  the  mere  act  of  movement 
became  the  principle  or  cause  of  movement.  Motion  propagated  motion,  and 
life  threw  off  life.  The  veiy  violence  of  a  projectile,  as  thrown  by  Aim,  caused 
it  to  rebound  in  fresh  forms,  fresh  angles,  splintering,  coruscating,  which  gave 
oat  thoughts  as  new  (and  that  would  at  the  beginning  be  as  startling)  to 
himself  as  they  are  to  his  reader.  In  this  power,  which  might  be  illustrated 
largely  from  the  writings  of  Burke,  is  seen  something  allied  to  the  powers  of  a 
prophetic  seer,  who  is  compelled  oftentimes  into  seeing  things,  as  unexpected 
by  himself  as  by  others.  Now,  in  conversation,  considered  as  to  its  tendencies 
and  capacities,  there  sleeps  an  intermitting  spring  of  such  sudden  revelation, 
showing  much  of  the  same  general  character ;  a  power  putting  on  a  character 
euentially  differing  from  the  character  worn  by  the  power  of  books. 

Many  people  think  Dr.  Johnson  the  exemptar  of  conversational  power,  j 
think  otherwise,  for  reasons  I  shall  soon  explain,  and  far  sooner  should  I  look 
for  such  an  exemplar  in  Burke.  But  neither  Johnson  nor  Burke,  however  they 
might  rank  as  powers,  was  the  ariisi  that  I  demand.  Burke  valued  not  at  all 
the  reputation  of  a  great  performer  in  conversation ;  he  scarcely  contemplated 
the  skill  as  having  a  real  existence ;  and  a  man  will  never  be  an  artist  who  does 
not  value  his  art,  or  even  recognize  it  as  an  object  distinctly  defined.  Johnson, 
again,  relied  sturdily  npon  his  natural  powers  for  carrying  him  aggressively 
through  all  conversational  occasions  or  diflSculties  that  Bnglish  society,  from  its 
known  character  and  composition,  could  be  supposed  likely  to  bring  forward, 
without  caring  for  any  art  or  system  of  rules  that  might  give  further  effect  to 
tibat  power.  If  a  man  is  strong  enough  to  knock  down  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred 
of  all  antagonists,  in  spite  of  any  advantages  as  to  pugilistic  science  which  they 
may  possess  over  himself,  he  is  not  likely  to  care  for  the  improbable  case  of  a 
hundredth  man  appearing  with  strength  equal  to  lus  own,  superadded  to  the 
ntmost  excess  of  that  artificial  skill  which  is  wanting  in  himself.  Ag^ainst  such 
a  contingency  it  is  not  worth  while  going  to  the  cost  of  a  regular  pugilistic  train* 
ing  Half  a  century  might  not  bring  up  a  case  of  actual  call  for  its  application. 
Or,  if  it  did,  for  a  single  extra  case  of  that  nature,  there  would  always  be  a  re- 
source in  the  extra  (and,  strictly  speaking,  foul)  arts  of  kicking,  scratching, 
pinching,  and  tearing  hair. 

The  conversational  powers  of  Johnson  were  narrow  in  compass,  however 
strong  within  their  own  essential  limits.  As  a  eondUione  sine  qud  mm,  he  did  not 
absolutely  demand  a  personal  contradiction  by  way  of  "stoker"  to  supply  fael 
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and  keep  up  hU  steam^  bat  he  demiuidfid  at  least  a  siAjeet  tecmiog  with  elemcntB 
of  known  contradictory-  opinion,  whether  likiked  to  partiaanship  or  not.  His 
▼lews  of  all  things  tended  to  negation,  never  to  the  positiTe  and  the  creatire. 
Hence  may  be  explained  a  fiict,  which  cannot  have  e8ci^>ed  any  keen  observer 
of  those  hoge  Johnsonian  memoriabilia  which  we  possess,  namely,  the  gyration 
of  his  flight  npon  any  one  question  that  ever  came  before  him  was  so  exceed- 
ingly brief*  There  was  no  process,  no  evolution,  no  movements  of  sdf-confliet 
or  preparation ;  a  word ,  a  distinction,  a  pointed  antithesis,  and,  above  all,  a  new 
abstraction  of  the  logic  involved  in  some  popular  fidlacy,  or  doabt,  or  prejudice, 
or  problem,  formed  the  utmost  of  his  eflforts.  He  dissipated  some  casual  per* 
plexity  that  had  gathered  in  the  eddies  of  conversation,  but  he  contributed 
nothing  to  any  weightier  interest ;  he  unchoked  a  stranguUted  sewer  in  some 
blind  alley,  but  what  river  is  there  that  felt  his  cleansing  power  ?  There  is  no 
man  that  can  cite  any  single  error  which  Dr.  Johnson  unmasked,  or  any  impor- 
tant truth  wluch  he  expanded* 

But  there  was  a  greater  deiect  in  Br.  Johnson,  for  purposes  of  conversation, 
than  merely  want  of  eye  for  the  social  phenomena  rising  around  him.  He  had 
no  eye  for  such  phenomena,  because  he  had  a  somnolent  want  of  interest  in  them ; 
and  why  ?  because  he  had  little  interest  in  man.  Having  no  sympathy  with 
human  nature  in  its  struggles,  or  faith  in  the  progress  of  man,  he  could  not  be 
supposed  to  regard  with  much  interest  any  forerunning  symptoms  of  changes 
that  to  him  were  themselves  indifferent.  And  the  reason  he  felt  thus  careless 
was  the  desponding  taint  in  his  blood*  It  is  good  to  be  of  a  melancholic  temper- 
ament, as  all  the  ancient  physiologists  held,  but  only  if  the  melancholy  is  bal- 
anced by  fiery  aspiring  qualities,  not  when  it  gravitates  essentially  to  the  earth. 
Hence  the  drooping,  desponding  character,  and  the  monotony  of  the  estimate 
which  Dr.  Johnson  applied  to  life.  We  were  all,  in  his  view,  miserable,  scrofu- 
k>us  wretches ;  the  "  strumous  diathesis "  was  developed  in  our  flesh,  or  soon 
would  be,  and,  but  for  his  piety,  which  was  the  best  indication  of  some  great* 
ness  latent  within  him,  he  would  haye  suggested  to  all  mankind  a  nobler  use  for 
garters  than  any  which  regarded  knees.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  but  for  his 
piety,  he  would  not  only  have  oou&seled  hanging  in  general,  but  hanged  himself 
ia  particular.  Kow,  this  gloomy  temperament,  not  as  an  occasional,  but  as  a 
permanent  state,  i^  fiital  to  the  power  of  brilliant  conversation,  in  so  far  as  that 
power  rests  upon  raising  a  continual  succession  of  topics,  and  not  merely  of  using 
with  lifeless  talent  the  topics  offered  by  others.  Man  is  the  central  interest  about 
which  revohre  all  the  fleeting  phenomena  of  life ;  these  secondary  interests  de- 
mand the  first ;  and  with  the  little  knowledge  about  them  which  must  follow  from 
little  care  about  them,  there  can  be  no  salient  fountain  of  conversational  themes. 
Peefus— {<f  €$t  quod  dismrtuMfacit,  From  the  heart,  from  an  interest  of  love  or 
hatred,  of  hope  or  care,  springs  aU  permanent  eloquence ;  and  the  elastic  spring 
of  conversation  is  gone,  if  the  talker  is  a  mere  showy  man  of  talent,  palling  at  an 
oar  which  he  detests. 

In  speaking  above  ot  ooavenation,  we  have  fixed  our  view  on  those  uses  of 
conversation  whwh  are  ministerial  to  intellectual  culture ;  but,  in  relation  to  the 
majority  of  men,  conversation  is  far  less  valuable  as  an  organ  of  intellectual 
culture  than  of  social  enjoyment.  For  one  man  interested  in  conversation  as  a 
means  of  advancing  his  studies,  there  are  fifty  men  whose  interest  in  conversa- 
tion points  exclusively  to  convivial  pleasure.  This,  as  being  a  more  extensive 
ftmctioa  of  conversation,  is  so  far  the  more  dignified  function ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  a  purpose  as  direct  mental  improvement  seems  by  its  superior 
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purpose  of  conYersation  takei  precedeiK^ ;  "tor,  when  dedicated  to  the  objects  of 
festal  delight,  converMUioii  rises  bj  its  tendency  to  the  rank  of  «  fine  art.  It  is 
trne  that  not  one  man  in  a  million  rises  to  any  distinction  in  this  art;  nor,  what- 
erer  France  may  conceit  of  herself,  has  any  one  nation,  amongst  other  nations, 
a  real  precedency  in  this  krt.  The  artists  are  rare  indeed ;  but  still  the  art,  as 
distingoished  from  the  artist,  may,  by  its  difficulties,  by  the  quality  of  its  graces, 
and  by  the  range  of  its  possible  brilliancies,  take  as  a  Jine  art ;  or  at  all  events, 
aecoiding  to  its  powers  of  execution,  it  tends  to  that  rank;  whereas  the  best 
Older  ot  oonyeiaation  that  is  simply  ministerial  to  a  pnzpoae  of  use,  cannot  pre- 
tend to  a  higher  name  than  that  of  a  mechanic  art. 

In  the  course  of  our  life  we  have  heard  much  of  what  was  reputed  to  be  the 
sdect  oonTersation  of  the  day,  and  we  have  heard  many  of  those  who  figured 
at  the  moment  as  effective  talkers ;  yet  in  mere  sincerity,  and  without  a  vestige 
of  misanthropic  retrospect,  we  must  say,  that  never  once  has  it  happened  to  na 
to  come  away  from  any  display  of  that  nature  without  intense  disappointment ; 
and  it  always  appeared  to  us  that  this  failure  (which  soon  ceased  to  be  a  ditap- 
poiiametit)  was  inevitable  by  a  necessity  of  the  case.  For  here  lay  the  stress  of 
the  difficulty  ;  almost  all  depends,  in  most  trials  of  skill*  upon  the  parity  of  those 
who  are  matched  against  each  other.  An  ignorant  person  supposes  tha%  to  an 
able  disputer,  it  must  be  an  advantage  to  have  a  feeble  opponent ;  whereas,  on 
the  contraTj,  it  is  ruin  to  him ;  for  he  cannot  display  his  own  powers  but 
through  something  of  a  corresponding  power  in  the  resistance  of  his  antagonist. 
A  brilliant  fencer  is  lost  and  confounded  in  playing  with  a  novlee ;  and  the  same 
thing  takes  place  in  playing  at  ball,  or  battledore,  or  in  dancing,  where  a  power- 
less partner  docs  not  enable  you  to  shine  the  more,  but  reduces  you  to  mere  help- 
lessness,  and  takes  the  wind  altogether  out  of  your  sails.  Now,  if  by  some  rare 
good  luck  the  great  talker — the  protagonist— of  the  evening  has  been  provided 
with  a  commensurate  second,  it  is  just  possible  that  something  like  a  brilliant 
"  passage  of  anus  "  may  be  the  result,  though  much,  even  in  that  case,  will  de- 
pend on  the  chances  of  the  moment  for  furnishing  a  fortunate  theme ;  and  even 
then,  amongst  the  superior  part  of  the  company,  a  feeling  of  deep  vulgarity  and 
of  mountebank  display  is  inseparable  from  such  on  ostentatious  duel  of  wit.  On 
the  other  hand,  sup))oso  your  great  talker  to  be  received  like  any  other  visitoi/, 
and  turned  loose  upon  the  company,  then  he  must  do  one  of  two  things ;  either 
he  will  talk  upon  outri  subjects  specially  tabooed  to  his  own  private  use,  in 
which  case  the  great  man  has  tlie  air  of  a  quack-doctor  addressing  a  mob  from  « 
street  stage ;  or  else  he  will  talk  like  ordinary  people  upon  popular  topics ;  in 
which  case  the  company,  out  of  natural  politeness,  that  they  may  not  seem  to  be 
staring  at  him  as  a  lion,  will  hasten  to  mact  him  in  the  same  style ;  the  conver- 
sation will  become  general ;  the  great  man  will  seem  reasonable  and  well-bred ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  the  great  man  will  have  been  extin- 
guished by  being  drawn  off  from  his  exclusive  p:round. 

Yet  surely  Coleridge  futd  such  a  reputation  (for  brilliant  talking),  and  without 
needing  any  collusion  at  all ;  for  Coleridge,  unless  he  could  have  all  the  talk, 
would  have  none.  But  then  this  was  not  conversation ;  it  was  not  coUoqmumf 
or  talking  with  the  company,  but  alloqmum,  or  talking  to  the  company.  As 
Matlame  de  Stael  observed,  Coleridge  talked,  and  could  talk,  only  by  mono- 
logue. Such  a  mode  of  systematic  trespass  upon  the  converflatk>nal  rights  of  a 
whole  party,  g-.ithcred  toother  under  pretense  of  amusement,  is  fatal  to  every 
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pnrpoBe  of  aocial  intercoane,  whether  that  purpose  be  ooonected  with  direct  nie 
and  the  servioe  of  the  intellect^  or  with  the  general  graces  and  amenities  of  life. 

We  see  the  same  temper  illastrsted  at  times  in  traveling ;  a  bmtal  person,  as 
we  are  disposed  at  first  to  prononnoe  him,  bat  more  freqnentlj  one  who  yields 
nnconscioosly  to  a  lethargy  of  selfishness,  plants  himself  at  the  public  fireplace, 
so  as  to  exdnde  his  feUow-trayelers  from  all  bat  a  ihustion  of  the  warmth.  Yet 
he  docs  not  do  this  in  a  spirit  of  willfdl  aggression  npon  others ;  he  has  bat  a 
glimmering  suspicion  of  the  odious  shape  wnich  his  own  act  assumes  to  others, 
for  the  luxurions  torpor  of  self-indulgence  has  extended  its  mists  to  the  energy 
and  clearness  of  his  perceptions.  Meantime,  Coleridge's  habit  of  soliloquizing 
throngh  a  whole  evening  of  four  or  five  hours  had  its  origin  neither  m  arrogance 
nor  in  absolute  selfishness.  The  fact  was  that  he  could  not  talk  unless  he  were 
uninterrupted,  and  unless  he  were  able  to  count  upon  this  concession  from  the 
company.  It  was  a  silent  contract  between  him  and  his  hearers,  that  nobody 
shoald  speak  but  himself.  If  any  man  objected  to  this  armngement,  why  did 
he  come  ?  For  the  custom  of  the  place,  the  lex  locif  being  notorious,  by  coming 
at  all  he  was  understood  to  profess  his  allegiance  to  the  autocrat  who  presided. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  by  an  insolent  usurpation  that  Coleridge  persisted  in 
monology  through  his  whole  life,  but  in  virtue  of  a  concession  from  the  kindness 
and  respect  of  his  friends.  You  could  not  be  angry  with  him  for  using  his  priv- 
ilege, for  it  was  a  privilege  conferred  by  others,  and  a  privilege  which  he  was 
ready  to  resign  as  soon  as  any  man  demurred  to  it.  But  though  reconciled  to 
it  by  these  considerations,  and  by  the  ability  with  which  ho  used  it,  you  could 
not  bat  feelt  hat  it  worked  ill  for  all  parties.  Himself  it  tempted  oftentimes  into 
pure  garmlity  of  egotism,  and  the  listeners  it  reduced  to  a  state  of  debilitated 
S3rmpnthy  or  of  absolute  torpor.  Prevented  by  tne  custom  from  putting  ques- 
tions, from  proposing  doubts,  from  asking  for  explanations,  reacting  by  no  mode 
of  mental  activity,  and  condemned  also  to  the  mental  distress  of  hearing  opin- 
ions or  doctrines  stream  past  them  by  fli;;hts  which  they  must  not  arrest  for  a 
moment,  so  as  even  to  take  a  note  of  them,  and  which  yet  they  could  not  often 
understand,  or,  seeming  to  understand,  could  not  always  approve,  the  audience 
sank  at  times  into  a  listless  condition  of  inanimate  vacuity.  To  be  acted  upon 
forever,  but  never  to  react,  is  fatal  to  the  very  powers  by  which  sympathy  must 
grow,  or  by  which  intelligent  admiration  can  bo  evoked.  For  his  own  sake,  it 
was  Coleridge's  interest  to  have  forced  his  hearers  into  the  active  commerce  of 
question  and  answer,  of  objection  and  demur.  Not  otherwise  was  it  possible  tliat 
even  the  attention  could  be  kept  from  drooping,  or  the  coherency  and  depend- 
ency of  the  arguments  be  forced  into  light. 

The  French  rarely  make  a  mistake  of  this  natnre.  The  graceful  levity  of  the 
nation  could  not  cosily  err  in  this  direction,  nor  tolerate  such  dcliration  in  the 
greatest  of  men.  Not  the  gay  temperament  only  of  the  French  people,  but  the 
particular  qualities  of  the  French  language,  (which  however  poor  for  the  higher 
purposes  of  passion)  is  rich  beyond  all  others  for  purposes  of  social  intercourse, 
prompt  them  to  rapid  and  vivacious  exchange  of  thought.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  Madame  de  Staol  noticed  little  as  extraordinary  in  Coleridge  be- 
yond this  one  capital  monstrosity  of  unlimited  soliloquy,  that  being  a  peculiarity 
which  she  never  could  have  witnessed  in  France ;  and, 'considering  the  burnish  of 
her  French  tastes  in  all  that  concerned  colloquial  characterisdcs,  it  is  creditable 
to  her  forbearance  that  she  noticed  even  this  rather  as  a  memorable  fact  than  as 
the  inhuman  fault  which  it  was.  On  the  other  hand,  Coleridge  was  not  so 
forbearing  as  regarded  the  brilliant  French  lady.    He  spoke  of  her  to  ourselves 
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as  aTBiy  frivolous  person,  and  in  short  snmmaiy  tenns  that  disdained  to  linger 
vpoD  a  sabject  so  inconsiderable.  It  is  remarkable  that  Goethe  and  Schiller 
both  conversed  with  Madame  de  Stael,  like  Coleridge,  and  both  spoke  of  her 
afterwards  in  the  same  disparaging  terms  as  Coleridge.  Bnt  it  is  equally  re- 
markable that  Baron  WiUiam  Homboldt,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
all  the  four  parties, — Madame  de  Stael,  (joethe,  Schiller,  and  Coleridge, — gave 
it  as  his  opinion  (in  letters  subsequently  published)  that  the  lady  had  been 
Cialnmniat4^  through  a  very  ignoble  cause,  namely,  mere  ignorance  of  the  French 
language,  or,  at  least,  non-ftmiliarity  with  the  flnences  of  oral  French.  Neither 
Goethe  nor  Schiller,  though  well  acquainted  with  written  French,  had  any  com- 
mand of  it  for  purposes  of  rapid  conversation ;  and  Humboldt  supposes  that 
mere  spite  at  the  trouble  which  they  found  in  Umping  after  the  lady  so  as  to 
catch  one  thought  that  she  uttered,  had  been  the  true  cause  of  their  un&vorable 
sentence  upon  her.  Not  malice  aforethought,  so  much  as  vindictive  fury  for  the 
snflferings  they  had  endured,  accounted  for  their  severity  in  the  opinion  of  the 
diplomatic  baron.  He  did  not  extend  the  same  explanation  to  Coleridge's  case, 
because,  though  even  then  in  habits  of  intercourse  with  Coleridge,  he  had  not 
heard  ofku  interview  with  the  lady^  nor  of  the  results  from  that  interview ;  else 
what  was  true  of  the  two  German  wits  was  true  d  fortiori  of  Coleridge ;  the 
Germans  at  least  read  French  and  talked  it  slowly,  and  occasionally  understood 
it  when  talked  by  others.     But  Coleridge  did  none  of  these  things. 

It  will  come  to  be  considered  an  infringement  of  the  general  rights  for  any  man 
to  detain  the  conversation,  or  arrest  its  movement,  for  more  than  a  short  space 
of  time,  which  gradually  will  be  more  and  more  defined.  This  one  curtailment 
of  arrogant  pretensions  will  lead  to  others.  E^tism  will  no  longer  freeze  the 
openings  to  intellectual  discussions ;  and  conversation  will  then  become,  what  it 
never  Aoj  been  before,  a  powerful  ally  of  education,  and  generally  of  self-culture. 
The  main  diseases  that  besiege  conversation  at  present  are— 

1st.  The  want  of  timing.  Those  who  are  not  recalled,  by  a  sense  of  courtesy 
and  equity,  to  the  continual  remembrance  that,  in  appropriating  too  large  a 
share  of  the  conversation,  they  are  committing  a  fraud  upon  their  companions, 
are  beyond  all  control  of  monitory  hints  or  of  reproof;  which  does  not  take  a  di- 
rect and  open  shape  of  personal  remonstrance ;  but  this,  where  the  purpose  of  the 
assembly  is  festive  and  convivial,  bears  too  harsh  an  expression  for  most  peo- 
ple's feelings.  That  objection,  however,  would  not  apply  to  any  mode  of 
admonition  that  was  universally  established.  A  public  memento  carries  with  it 
no  personality.  For  instance,  in  the  Boman  law-courts,  no  advocate  complained 
of  the  depoydra^  or  water  timepiece,  which  regulated  the  duration  of  his  plead- 
in<rs.  Now,  such  a  contrivance  would  not  be  impracticable  at  an  after-dinner 
tilk.  To  invert  the  clepsydra,  when  all  the  water  had  run  out,  would  be  an  act 
open  to  any  one  of  the  guests,  and  liable  to  no  misconstruction,  when  this  check 
was  generally  appliefl,  and  understood  to  be  a  simple  expression  of  public  de- 
fease, not  of  private  rudeness  or  personality.  The  clepsydra  ought  to  be  filled 
with  some  brilliantly  colored  fluid,  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and 
with  the  capacity,  at  the  very  most,  of  the  little  minute-glasses  used  for  regn* 
latiog  the  boiling  of  eggs.  It  would  obviously  be  insupportably  tedious  to  turn 
the  glass  every  two  or  three  minutes ;  but  to  do  so  occasionally  would  avail 
as  a  sufficient  memento  to  the  company. 

2d.  Conversation  suffers  fh>m  the  want  of  some  discretional  power  lodged  in 
an  individual  for  controlling  its  movements.  Very  often  it  sinks  into  flats  of 
insipidity  through  mere  accident.     Some  trifle  has   turned  its  current  upon 
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ground  iniliere  few  of  the  companj  hxve  anything  to  Bay— the  commeroe  of 
thought  langniflhes ;  and  the  oonscioiiBness  that  it  is  languishing  ahont  a  narrow 
drale,  "  vnde  pedem  pxofene  pador  yetat/'  operates  ibr  the  general  refiigeratioii 
of  the  company.  Now,  the  ancient  Greeks  had  an  officer  appointed  orer  eveirj 
oonyiyial  meeting,  whose  functions  applied  to  all  cases  of  douht  or  interruption 
that  could  threaten  the  genial  harmony  of  the  company.  We  also  have  Budk 
officers-^presidents,  tice-presidents,  &c.  >  and  we  need  only  to  extend  their 
powers,  so  that  diey  may  exercise  over  the  moyement  of  the  convergation  tiio 
heneficial  influence  of  the  Athenian  s^fmpotiardi.  At  present  the  evil  is,  that 
eonyersation  has  no  anthoriaed  originator ;  it  is  senrile  to  the  accidents  of  the 
moment ;  and  generally  these  accidents  are  merely  verbal.  Some  word  or  some 
name  is  dropped  casually  in  the  course  of  an  illustration ;  and  that  is  allowed  to 
suggest  a  topic,  though  neither  interesting  to  the  minority  of  the  persons  pres- 
ent, nor  leading  naturally  into  other  collateral  topics  that  are  more  so.  Now,  in 
such  cases  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  symposiarch  to  restore  the  interest  of  the 
converaationi  and  to  rekindle  its  animation,  by  recalling  it  from  any  tracks  of 
dullness  or  sterility  into  which  it  may  have  rambled.  The  natural  excwnhenen 
of  colloquial  intercourse,  its  tendency  to  advance  by  subtle  links  of  association, 
is  one  of  its  advantages ;  but  mere  vtufrancy  from  passive  acquiescence  in  the 
direction  given  to  it  by  chance  or  by  any  verbal  accident,  is  i|mongst  its  worst 
diseases.  The  business  of  the  symposiarch  will  be,  to  watch  these  morbid  ten- 
dencies, which  are  not  the  deviations  of  graceful  freedom,  but  the  distortions  of 
imbecility  and  collapse.  His  business  it  will  also  be  to  derive  occasions  of  discus- 
sion bearing  a  general  and  permanent  interest  from  the  fleeting  events  of  the 
casual  disputes  of  the  day.  His  business  again  it  will  be  to  bring  back  a  subject 
that  has  been  imperfectly  discussed,  and  has  yielded  but  half  of  the  interest  whidi 
it  promises,  under  the  interruption  of  any  accident  which  may  have  carried  the 
thoughts  of  the  party  into  less  attractive  channels.  Lastly,  it  should  be  an  ex- 
press office  of  education  to  form  a  particular  style,  cleansed  from  verbiage,  fixim 
elaborate  parenthesis,  and  from  circumlocution,  as  the  only  style  fitted  for  a 
purpose  which  is  one  of  pure  enjoymdit. 

Many  other  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  conversation  might  be  brought 
forward  with  ampler  limits ;  and  especially  for  that  class  of  conversation  which 
moves  by  discussion,  a  whole  code  of  regulations  might  be  proposed,  that  would 
equally  promote  the  interests  of  the  individual  speakers  and  the  puplic  interests 
of  the  truth  involved  in  the  question  discussed.  Meantime  nobody  is  more 
aware  than  wo  are,  that  no  style  of  conversation  is  more  essentially  vulgar  than 
that  which  moves  by  disputation.  This  is  the  vice  of  the  young  and  the  inex^ 
perienccd,  bat  especially  of  those  amongst  them  who  are  fresh  from  academic 
life.  Bnt  discussion  is  not  necessarily  disputation ;  and  the  two  orders  of  con- 
versation—*£Aa/,  on  the  one  hand,  which  contemplates  an  interest  of  knowledge, 
and  of  the  self-developing  intellect ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  which  forms  one 
and  the  widest  amongst  the  gay  embellishments  of  life— will  always  advonce 
together.  Whatever  may  remain  of  illiberal  in  the  first,  -will  correct  itself,  or 
will  tend  to  correct  itself,  by  the  model  held  up  in  the  second ;  and  thus  the 
great  organ  of  social  interconrae,  by  means  of  speech,  which  hitherto  has  done 
little  for  man,  except  through  the  channel  of  its  ministrations  to  the  direct 
business  of  daily  necessities,  will  at  length  rise  into  a  rivalship  with  books,  and 
become  fixed  amongst  the  alliances  of  intellectual  progress,  not  less  than 
amongst  the  ornamental  accomplishments  of  convivial  life. 
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UTTEBS  OF  TH0KA8  DB  QUIKCET  TO  A  TOUNO  MAN  WnOSB  EDUCATIOIT 

HAD  BEEN  mSOLECTED. 

The  folloTdng  saggertions  are  taken  from  a  series  of  Letters  ad- 
dressed liy  the  author  to  a  young  man,  whose  early  education  had  been 
neglected,  bat  who,  coming  to  the  possession  of  abundant  means, 
and  to  the  conaciousness  of  his  own  intellectual  deficiencies,  applied 
to  Mr.  De  Quincey  for  a  plan  of  study  and  reading  by  which  he 
might  supply  them.  The  entire  series,  if  completed,  we  have  not 
seen  in  print,  and  must  confine  our  extracts  to  the  preliminary  sug- 
gestions, leaving  out  much  which  is  yaloable : 

Kt  dbax  Sib, 

Tour  coaaln  L has  explained  to  me  all  that  your  own  letter  had  left  im- 
perfect ;  in  parUcnl&r,  how  it  was  that  yon  came  to  be  def  raaded  of  the  eda- 
cation  to  which  even  your  earliest  and  hi^mblest  prospects  had  entitled  yon ; 
by  what  heroic  efforts,  hut  how  vainly,  yon  labored  to  repair  that  greatest  of 
losses ;  what  remarkable  events  concurred  to  raise  you  to  your  present  state 
of  prosperity ;  and  all  other  circumstances  which  appeared  necessary  to  put 
me  fuUy  in  possession  of  your  present  wishes  and  intentions. 

The  two  qaeations  whi4^  you  addressed  to  me  through  him  I  have  answered 
bdow :  these  were  questions  which  I  could  answer  easily  and  without  medita- 
tfon ;  but  for  the  main  subject  of  our  future  correspondence,  it  is  so  weighty, 
and  demands  each  close  attention  (as  even  /find,  who  have  revolved  the  prin- 
cipal points  almost  daily  for  many  years),  that  I  would  willingly  keep  it  wholly 
distinct  from  the  hasty  letter  which  I  am  now  obliged  to  write ;  on  which 
account  it  is  that  I  shall  forbear  to  enter  at  present  upon  the  series  of  letters 
which  I  have  promised,  even  if  I  should  find  that  my  time  were  not  exhausted 
by  the  answers  to  your  two  quetiUfns  b^w.  .  .  . 

To  your  first  qaestion, — ^whether  to  yon,  with  your  purposes  and  at  your 
age  of  thirty-two,  a  residence  at  either  of  our  English  universities,  or  at  any 
forel'^  university,  can  be  of  much  service? — my  answer  is,  firmly  and 
unhesitatingly,  no.  The  majority  of  the  undergraduates  of  your  own 
standing,  in  an  academic  sense,  will  be  your  Juniors  by  twelve  or  fourteen 
years ;  a  disparity  of  age  which  could  not  but  make  your  society  mutually 
bnrthensomc  What,  then,  is  it  that  you  would  seek  in  a  university  ?  Lec- 
tures ?  These,  whether  public  or  private,  are  surely  the  very  worst  modes  of 
acquiring  any  sort  of  accurate  knowledge ;  and  are  Just  as  much  inferior  to  a 
good  book  on  the  same  subject,  as  that  book,  hastily  read  aloud  and  then  inmie- 
dlaiely  withdrawn,  would  be  inferior  to  the  same  book,  left  in  your  possession, 
and  open  at  any  hour,  to  be  consulted,  retraced,  collated,  and,  in  the  fullest 
tense,  studied.  But,  besides  this,  university  lectures  are  naturally  adapted,  not 
10  much  to  the  general  purpose  of  conununicating  knowledge,  as  to  tlie  spccifla 
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purpose  of  meeting  a  parUcolar  form  of  examination  for  degrees,  and  a  par- 
ticular profession  to  whicti  the  whole  course  of  the  education  is  known  to  be 
directed.  The  two  single  advantages  which  lectures  can  ever  acquire,  to 
balance  those  which  they  f or^o,  are  dther,  fint^  the  obvious  one  of  a  better 
apparatus  for  displaying  UlustratiTe  experiments  than  most  students  can 
command;  and  the  cases  where  this  becomes  ot  importance  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  mention ;  seoond,  the  advantage  of  a  rhetorical  delivery,  when 
VuU  is  of  4ny  use  (as  in  lectures  on  poetry,  etc.).  These,  however,  afc  advan- 
tages more  easily  commanded  in  a.  great  capital  than  in  tlie  most  splendid 
university.  What,  then,  renudns  to  a  university,  except  its  libraries  ?  And, 
with  regard  to  those,  the  answer  is  short :  to  the  greatest  of  them  undeigradu- 
ates  have  not  free  access;  to  the  Inferior  ones  (of  their  own  college,  etc.)  the 
libraries  of  the  gfeat  capitals  are  often  equal  or  superior :  and*  flor  mere  pur- 
poses of  study,  your  own  private  libraiy  is  far  preferable  to  the  Bodleian  or 
the  Vatican.  To  you,  therefore,  a  university  can  offer  no  attraction,  except 
on  the  assumption  that  you  see  cause  to  adopt  a  profession ;  and,  as  a  degree 
from  some  university  would,  in  that  case,  be  useful  (and  indispensable,  except 
for  tile  bar),  your  determination  on  this  first  question  must  still  be  dependent 
on  that  which  you  form  upon  the  sooood. 

In  this  second  question  you  call  fi)o  my  opinion  upon  the-eleveath  chapter  o£ 
Mr.  Coleridge^s  Biographia  Lili^naria,  as  applied  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
you  yourself  are  placed.  This  chapter,  to  express  its  substance  in  the  most 
general  terms,  is  a  dissuasion  from  what  Herder,  in  a  passage  there  quoted,, 
calls  *•*■  Die  Authoraefu^ ; "  or,  as  Nr.  Coleridge  expressas  it,  "  the  trade  of 
authorship ;  *'  and  the  amount  of  the  advice  la, — ^that,  for  the  sake  o^  his  ovn^ 
happiness  and  respectability,  every  man  should  adopt  some  trade  or  profes- 
sion, and  should  make  literature  a  subordinate  pursuit.  On  tills  advice,  X 
understand  you  to  ask,  fint,  whether  it  is  natueally  to  be  interpreted  as 
extending  to  cases  such  as  yours ;  and,  teetmdj  H  so,  what  is  my  Judgment  ooi 
such  advice  so  extended  ?  As  to  my  judgment  upon  this  advice,  supposing  it 
addressed  to  men  of  your  age  and  situation,  you  will  easily  collect^  from  all 
which  I  shall  say,  that  I  think  it  as  bad  as  can  well  be  given. 

What  Mr.  Coleridge  really  has  in  his  view  are  two  most  different  objectiona 
to  literature,  as  the  principal  pursuit  of  life ;  which,  as  I  have  said,  continually 
alternate  with  each  other  as  tiie  objects  of  his  atguments,  and  sometimea 
become  perplexed  together,  though  Locapable  of  blending  into  any  real 
coalition.  The  objections  urged  are :  Fini.  To  literature  considered  as  a 
means  of  livelihood, — as  any  part  of  the  resources  which  a  man  should  alloiK^ 
himself  to  rely  on  for  his  current  income,  or  worldly  credit  and  respectability  ; 
here  the  evils  onticipated  by  Mr.  Coleridge  are  of  a  high  and  positive  charac- 
ter, and  such  as  tend  directly  to  degrade  the  character,,  and  indlrectiy  to 
aggravate  some  heavy  domestic  evils.  Second,  To  literature  considered  as  the 
means  of  sufficiently  occupying  the  intellect  Here  the  evil  apprehended  is 
an  evil  of  defect ;  it  is  alleged  tiiat  literature  is  not  adequate  to  the  main  end 
of  giving  due  and  regular  excitement  to  the  mind  and  the  spirits,  unless  com- 
bincd  witii  some  other  summons  to  mental  exercise  of  periodical  recurrence, 
— determined  by  an  overruling  cause,  acting  from  without, — and  not  depend- 
ent, therefore,  on  the  accidents  of  individual  will,  or  the  caprioes  of  moment- 
ary  feeling  springing  out  of  temper  or  bodily  health.  Upon  the  last  objection, 
as  by  far  the  most  important  in  any  case,  and  the  only  one  at  all  applicable  to 
yours,  I  would  wish  to  say  a  word ;  because  my  thoughts  on  that  matter  are 
from  the  abundance  of  my  heart,  and  drawn  up  from  tiie  very  depths  of  ms 
own  experience.  If  Uiero  has  ever  lived  a  man  who  might  claim  tiie  privilege 
of  speaking  witli  cmph&sis  and  authority  on  this  great  question, — By  what 


means  flbAQ  &  man  beai  quppoii  ttutacftl'rity  ot  his  own  nUad  ia  soUtiode  ?— I, 
probably,  am  that  mao ;  4a.d.  apoa  Uiis  groiiAdi,  tbat  X  Ijave  passed  moviQ  of  my 
UXs  in  absolutoasd  nnmitigated  solitodjBi  ToliuUkarily,  aod  tor  inteUoctoal  pai> 
poses,  tlian  aoy  person  of  my  ago  wl)om.  X  baye  e?er  met  witl),  heard  of,  or 
read  of.  With  soch  pretensions^  what  is  it  that  I  offer  as  Uie  result  of  my 
ezpeiience,  and  how  far  does  it  colncidp  with  the  doctrine  of  Mrv  Coleridge  ? 
Briefly  this :  X  wholly  agree  with  him  that  literature,  hi  the  proper  accepta- 
tkm  of  the  term,  as  denoting  what  is  oUierwise  called  JkUes  LeUret,  etc., — that 
Is,  the  mo«t  emincoit  of  the  fine  arts,  and  so  understood,  therefore,  as  to 
ezdmde  all  sci^iKX  whatsoever,  is  not,  to  use  a  Greek  word,  avTaQio/c^  — not 
self-sniBcing ;  no,  not  even  when  the  mind  is  so  far  advanced  that  it  can 
bring  what  have  hitherto  passed  for  merely  Uterary  or  os^^i^;  questions,  under 
the  light  of  x>bilosophic  principles ;  when  problems  of  "  taste"  have  expanded 
to  problems  of  human  nature.  And  why  ?  Simply  for  this  reason,— that  our 
power  to  exercise  the  faculties  on  such  subjects  is  not,  as  it  is  on  others,  in 
defiance  of  our  own  spirits ;  the  difficulties  and  resistances  to  our  progress  in 
these  investigations  arc  not  susceptible  of  minute  and  equable  partition  (aa 
in  mathematics) ;  and,  therefore,  the  movements  of  the  mind  cannot  be  con- 
tinnous,  bat  are  either,  of  necessity,  tumultuary  and  per  aaltum^  or  none  at 
alL  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  difficulty  is  pretty  equally  dispersed  and 
broken  np  into  a  series  of  steps,  no.  one  of  which  demands  any  exertion 
sensibly  more  intense  than  the  rest,  nothing  is  required  of  the  student  beyond 
that  sort  of  application  and  coherent  attention  which,  in  a  sincere  student  of 
any  standing,  may  be  presumed  as  a  habit  already  and  inveterately  established. 
ThjS  dilenuna,  therefore,  to  which  a  student  of  pure  literature  is  continually 
reduced — such  a  student,  suppose,  as  the  Schlegels,  or  any  other  man  who  has 
cultivated  no  acquaintance  with  the  severer  sciences — is  tiiis :  either  he  studies 
literature  as  a  mere  man  of  taste,  and,  perhaps,  also  as  a  phllologer, — and,  in 
that  case,  ills  understanding  must  find  a  daily  want  of  some  masculine  exer- 
cise to  call  it  out  and  give  it  play,— or  (which  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world), 
having  b^un  to  study  literature  as  a  philosopher,  he  seeiis  to  renew  that 
ehsvated  walk  of  study  at  all  opportunities ;  but  this  is  often  as  hopeless  an 
effort  as  to  a  great  poet  it  would  be  to  sit  down  upon  any  predetermination  to 
compose  in  his  character  of  poet.  Hence,  therefore,— if  (as  too  often  it  hap- 
pens) he  lias  not  cultivated  those  studies  (mathematics,  e,  g,)  which  present 
such  difficulties  as  will  bend  to  a  resolute  effort  of  the  mind,  and  which  have 
the  additional  recommendation  that  they  are  apt  to  stimulate  and  irritate  the 
mind  to  make  Uiat  effort, — he  is  often  thrown,  by  the  very  cravings  of  an 
unsatisfied  intellect,  and  not  by  passion  or  inclination,  upon  some  vulgar 
excitement  of  business  or  pleasure,  which  becomes  constantly  more  necessary. 

GSKERAL  MEANS  OF  STCDT. 

According  to  my  view,  they  are  three, — first,  Logic ;  secondly.  Languages ; 
thirdly.  Arts  of  Memory.  With  respect  to  these,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any 
specud  end  should  be  previously  given.  Be  his  end  what  it  may,  every 
stodent  must  have  thoughts  to  arrange,  knowledge  to  transplant,  and  facts  to 
record.  Means  which  are  thus  universally  requisite  may  safely  have  prece- 
dency of  the  end ;  and  it  will  not  be  a  preposterous  order  if  I  dedicate  my 
fijst  three  letters  to  the  several  subjects  of  Logic,  languages,  and  Arts  of 
Memory,  which  will  compose  one  half  of  my  scheme,  leaving  to  the  other 
half  the  task  of  unfolding  the  course  of  study  for  which  these  Instruments 
will  be  available.  Having  thus  settled  the  arrangement,  and  implicitly,  there- 
fore, settled  In  part  the  idea  or  ratio  of  my  scheme,  I  shall  go  on  to  add  what 
iDay  be  necessary  to  confine  your  expectations  to  the  right  track,  and  prevent 
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them  from  going  aboTe  or  below  the  true  character  of  the  mark  I  aim  at  I 
profess,  then,  to  attempt  something  much  higher  than  merely  directions  for  a 
coarse  of  reading.  Not  that  such  a  work  might  not  be  of  eminent  service ; 
and  in  particnlar  at  this  time,  and  with  a  constant  adaptation  to  the  case  of 
rich  men,  not  literary,  I  am  of  opinion  Uiat  no  more  useful  book  could  be 
executed  than  a  scries  of  letters  (addressed,  for  example,  to  country  gentle- 
men, merchants,  etc.)  on  the  formation  of  a  library.  The  uses  of  such  a 
treatise,  howerer,  are  not  those  which  I  contemplate ;  for,  either  it  would 
presume  and  refer  to  a  plan  of  study  already  settled, — and  in  that  light  it  is 
a  mere  comn^ement  of  the  plan  I  propose  to  execute, — or  else  it  would 
attempt  to  involve  a  plan  of  study  in  the  course  of  reading  suggested ;  and  thai 
would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  do  in  caneretOy  what  it  is  far  more  con- 
venient, as  well  as  more  philosophical,  to  do  (as  I  am  now  going  to  do) 
directly  and  in  abstr€u^.  A  mere  course  of  reading,  therefore,  is  much  below 
what  I  propose;  on  the  other  hand,  an  organon  of  the  human' understanding 
is  as  much  above  it  Such  a  work  is  a  labor  for  a  life ;  that  is  to  say,  though 
it  may  take  up  but  a  small  port  of  every  day,  yet  could  it  in  no  other  way 
accumulate  its  materials  than  by  keeping  the  mind  everlastingly  on  the  watch 
to  seize  upon  such  notices  as  may  arise  daily  throughout  a  life  under  the 
favor  of  accident  or  occasion.  Forty  years  are  not  too  large  a  period  for  such 
a  work ;  and  my  present  work,  however  maturely  meditated,  must  be  executed 
with  rapidity.  Here,  In  fact,  I  do  but  sketch  or  trace  In  outline  (cjc  ev  ruTri^ 
TeCi^apetv)  what  there  It  would  become  my  duty  to  develop,  to  fill  up  in 
detail,  to  apply,  and  to  Illustrate  on  the  most  extensive  scale. 

After  having  attempted,  in  my  first  part,  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the 
best  method  for  acquiring  the  imiirumenta  of  study ;  and,  with  respect  to  logic 
in  particular,  having  directed  a  philosophic  light  upon  its  true  meaning  and 
purpose,  with  the  hope  of  extinguishing  that  anarchy  of  errors  which  have 
possessed  this  ground  from  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon  to  the  moment  at  which  I 
write;  I  then,  in  the  second  division,  address  myself  to  the  question  of  ends^ 
Upon  which  word  let  me  distinguish :  upon  ends,  in  an  absolute  sense,  as 
ultimate  ends,  it  is  presumption  in  any  man  to  offer  counsel  to  another  of 
mature  age.  Advice  of  that  sort,  given  under  whatever  hollow  pretences  of 
kindness,  is  to  be  loolvcd  upon  as  arrogance  In  the  most  repulsive  shape ;  and 
to  be  rejected  with  that  sort  of  summary  disdain,  which  any  man  not  of  ser- 
vile nature  would  testify  towards  him  who  should  attempt  to  Influence  his 
choice  of  a  wife.  A  student  of  mature  age  must  be  presumed  to  be  best 
acquainted  with  his  own  talents  and  his  own  intellectual  infirmities,  with  his 
"forte"  and  his  "foible,"  witli  his  own  former  experience  of  failure  or 
success,  and  with  the  direction  in  which  his  inclinations  point  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  violate,  by  the  spirit  of  my  counsels,  a  pride  so  reasonable,  which, 
in  truth,  I  hold  sacred.  My  scheme  takes  an  humbler  ground.  Unds,  Indeed, 
in  a  secondary  sense,  the  latter  half  professes  to  deal  with ;  but  such  ends  as, 
though  bearing  that  character  in  relation  to  what  is  purely  and  merely  instru- 
mental, yet  again  become  means  in  relation  to  ends  absolutely  so  called.  The 
final  application  of  your  powers  and  knowledge,  it*  is  for  yourself  only  to 
determine ;  my  pretensions,  in  regard  to  that  election,  are  limited  to  this, — 
that  I  profess  to  place  you  on  a  vantage  ground  from  which  you  may  detcr^ 
mine  more  wisely,  by  determining  from  a  higher  point  of  survey.  My  pur- 
pose is  not  to  map  liie  whole  course  of  your  journey,  but  to  serve  as  your 
guide  to  that  station  at  which  you  may  be  able  to  lay  down  your  future  route 
for  yourself.  The  former  half  of  my  work  I  have  already  described  to  you ; 
the  latter  half  endeavors  to  construct  such  a  system  of  study  as  shall 
combine  these  two  advantages :  1.  Systematic  unity ;  that  is,  such  a  principle 
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of  iniemal  connectioQ,  as  that  the  geveral  parts  of  the  plan  shall  fnrnish 
assistance  interchangeably.  2.  The  lat^est  possible  compass  of  extenidl 
relations.  Some  empires,  yon  know,  are  built  for  growth ;  others  are  essen- 
tially improgresalTe,  but  are  built  for  duration,  on  some  principle  of  stroDg 
internal  cohesion.  Systems  of  linowledge,  however,  and  schemes  of  study, 
should  propose  both  ends;   they  should  take  their  foundations  broad  and 

deep, 

''And  lay  great  bases  for  eternity,'* 

which  ia  the- sorest  key  to  internal  and  systematic  connection ;  and,  secondly, 
they  should  provide  for  future  growth  and  accretion,  regarding  all  knowledge 
as  a  nnclens  and  centre  of  accumulation  for  other  knowledge.  It  is  on  this 
latter  principle,  by  the  way,  that  the  system  of  education  in  our  public 
schools,  however  otherwise  defective,  is  justly  held  superior  to  the  specious 
novelties  of  onr  suburban  academies ;  for  it  is  more  radical,  and  adapted  to  a 
larger  superstructure.  Such,  I  say,  is  the  character  of  my  scheme ;  and,  by 
the  very  act  of  claiming  for  it,  as  one  of  its  benefits,  tliat  it  leaves  you  in  the 
emtn  of  large  and  comprehensive  relations  to  other  parts  of  knowledge,  it  is 
pretty  apparent  that  I  do  not  presume  to  suggest  in  what  direction  of  these 
manifold  relations  you  should  afterwards  advance ;  that^  as  I  have  now  suffi- 
ciently explained,  will  be  left  to  your  own  self-knowledge ;  but  to  your  self- 
knowledge  iBumined  at  the  point  where  I  leave  you  by  that  other  knowledge 
which  my  scheme  of  study  professes  to  communicate. 

When  I  spoke  abovp  of  the  student^s  taldug  his  foundations  broad  and 
deep,  I  had  my  eye  chiefly  on  the  corner-stones  of  strong-built  knowledge, 
namely,  on  logic ;  on  a  proper  choice  of  languages ;  on  a  particular  part  of 
what  is  called  metaphysics ;  and  on  mathematics.  Now,  you  allege  (I  suppose 
upon  occasion  of  my  references  to  mathematics  in  my  last  letter)  that  you  have 
no  "  genius  **  for  mathematics ;  and  you  speak  with  the  usual  awe  {pavor  atton- 
Uorum)  of  the  supposed  "  prof undity  ^^  of  intellect  necessary  to  a  great 
progress  in  this  direction.  Be  assured  that  you  are  in  utter  error ;  though  it 
t)e  an  error  all  but  universal.  In  mathematics,  upon  two  irresistible  argu- 
ments which  I  shall  set  in  a  clear  light,  when  I  come  to  explain  the  procedure 
of  the  mind  with  regard  to  that  sort  of  evidence  and  that  sort  of  investiga- 
tion, there  can  be  no  subtlety ;  all  minds  are  levelled  except  as  to  the  ra*- 
pidity  of  the  course,  and,  from  the  entire  absence  of  all  those  acts  of  mind 
which  do  really  imply  profundity  of  intellect,  it  is  a  question  whether  an  idiot 
might  not  be  made  an  excellent  mathematician.  Listen  not  to  the  romantic 
notions  of  the  world  on  this  subject ;  above  all,  listen  not  to  mathematicians. 
Mathematicians,  <u  mathematicians^  have  no  business  with  the  question.  It  is 
one  thing  to  understand  mathematics,  another,  and  far  different,  to  understand 
the  philosophy  of  mathematics.  With  respect  to  this,  it  is  memorable  that, 
in  no  one  of  the  great  philosophical  questions  which  the  ascent  of  mathemat- 
ics has,  from  time  to  time,  brought  up  above  the  horizon  of  our  speculative 
view,  has  any  mathematician  who  was  merely  such  (however  eminent)  had 
depth  of  intellect  adequate  to  its  solution,  without  insisting  on  the  absurdi- 
ties published  by  mathematicians,  on  the  philosophy  of  Uie  i9\flnUe,  since  that 
notion  was  introduced  into  mathematics,  or  on  the  fruitless  attempts  of  all 
bat  a  metaphysician  to  settie  the  strife  between  the  conflicting  modes  of 
valuing  living  forces; — ^I  need  only  ask  what  English  or  French  mathematician 
has  been  able  to  exhibit  the  notion  of  tugalive  quaiiiities^  in  a  theory  endurable 
even  to  a  popular  philosophy,  or  which  has  commanded  any  assent?  Or, 
again,  what  Algebra  is  there  existing  which  does  not  contain  a  false  and  ludi- 
crous account  of  the  procedure  in  that  science,  as  contrasted  with  the  pro- 
cedure in  geometry  ?    But,  not  to  trouble  you  with  more  of  these  cases  so 
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Opprobrious  to  matbematicians,  lay  tbU  to  beairt,  ihat  niafUieiiiatics  are  t^ 
easy  and  very  important ;  they  «r8,  in  fad,  the  organ  of  one  Itfr^^  division  of 
human  knowledge.  And,  as  it  is  of  conseqnenoe  that  yon  shosld  lose  no  time 
by  waiting  for  my  letter  on  that  snbject,  let  me  forestall  so  mttoh  -of  H  as  to 
advise  that  yon  would  immediately  commence  with  Eaclid;  reading  those 
eight  books  of  the  Elements  which  are  nsnally  read,  and  the  Data.  If  yon 
should  go  no  further,  so  much  geometry  will  be  useful  and  delightful ;  and  so 
much,  by  reading  for  two  hours  a  day,  yati  "Win  <6asily  accomplish  in  about 
thirteen  weeks,  that  is,  one  quarter  of  a  year. 

tAS^tlatB, 

On  this  Babel  of  an  earth  which  yon  and  t  inhabit,  there  are  said  to  be 
about  three  thousand  languages  and  jargons.  Of  -nearly  five  hundred,  you 
will  find  a  specimen  in  the  Mlthridates  of  Adclung,  and  in  some  other  German 
works  of  more  moderate  bulk.  .  .  . 

To  a  professed  Unguist,  therefore,  the  natural  advice  would  be— examine 
the  structure  of  as  many  languages  as  possible;  gather  as  maAy  thousand 
specimens  as  possible  into  your  horiiw  giccwiy  beginning  with  the  eldest  forms 
of  the  Teutonic,  namely,  the  Visigothic  and  the  Icelandic,  i[or  whlcb  the  aids 
rendered  by  modem  learning  are  immense.  To  a  professed  philologist,  1  say, 
the  natural  advice  would  be  this.  But  to  you,  whobaveno  such  purposes,  and 
whom  I  suppose  to  wish  for  languages  mmply  as  avenues  to  literature,  not 
otherwise  accessible,  I  will  frankly  say — start  from  this  principle — ^that  the 
act  of  learning  a  language  is  in  itself  an  evQ ;  and  so  frame  your  selection  of 
languages,  that  the  lai^est  possible  body  of  literature  ava^liU  for  ytmr 
purposes  shall  be  laid  opeti  to  you  at  the  least  possible  price  of  time  and 
mental  energy  squandered  in  this  direction.  I  si^  this  with  some  earnestness. 
'For  I  will  not  conceal  from  yon  that  one  of  the  liablts  most  unfavorable  to 
the  growth  and  sincere  culture  of  the  intellect  in  our  day,  is  the  facility  wltb 
which  men  surrender  themselves  to  \h%  barren  and  nngenial  labor  of  language- 
learning.  tJnless  balanced  by  studies  tliat  give  more  exercise,  more  excite- 
ment, and  more  aliment  to  the  faculties,  I  am  convinced,  by  all  I  have 
observed,  that  this  practice  is  the  dry-rot  of  the  human  mind.  ISow  should  it 
be  otherwise  ?  The  act  of  learning  a  science  is  good,  not  only  for  the  knowl- 
edge which  results,  but  for  the  exercise  which  attends  it;  the  eneigies  which 
the  learner  is  obliged  to  put  forth  are  true  intellectual  energies,  and  his  very 
errors  are  full  of  instruction.  He  fails  to  constmet  some  leadhig  idea,  or  he 
even  misconstructs  it ;  be  places  bimself  in  a  false  position  with  respect  to 
certain  propositions;  views  them  from  ti  false  centre;  makes  a  false  or  an 
imperfect  antithesis;  apprehends  a  definition  with  insufficient  rigor;  or 
fails  in  bis  use  of  it  to  keep  it  self-consistent  These  and  a  thousand  otiier 
errors  are  met  by  a  thousand  appropriate  resources — all  of  a  true  intellectual 
character— comparing,  combining,  distinguishing,  generalizing,  subdividing, 
acts  of  abstraction  and  evolution,  of  synthesis  and  analysis,  until  the  most 
torpid  minds  are  ventilated,  and  healthily  excited  by  this  introversion  of  the 
faculties  upon  themselves. 

But,  in  the  study  of  language  (With  an  exceptioti,  liotreYer,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  favor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  which  I  shall  notice  liereafter),  nothing 
of  all  this  can  take  place,  and  for  one  simple  reason, — ^that  all  is  arbitrary. 
Wherever  there  is  a  law  and  system,  wberever  there  is  relation  and  correspond- 
ence of  parts,  the  intellect  wCQ  make  Its  way,— will  interfuse  amongst  the  dry 
bones  the  blood  and  pulses  of  life,  and  create  "  tt  soul  tmder  the  ribs  of 
death."  But  whatsoever  is  arbitrary  and  conventional, — which  yields  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  this  "way  rather  than  that,  obeying  no  theory  or  law, 
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—must,  by  Its  lifeleM  forma,  kUl  and  mortify  the  action  of  tho  intellect    U 

tblB  be  true,  it  becomes  evefc^  stadent  to  kfcisp  ^atch  upon  himself,  that  he 

•does  ttoi,  apoA  «ny  light  tei]ii>U(tion,  allow  himself  an  overbalance  of  study  in 

this  direction;  for  the  temptations  to  sach  an  excess,  which  in  onr  days  are 

'more  powwhd  than  formerly,  are  at  all  times  too  poworfuL     Of  all  the 

weapons  In  the  armory  of  the  scholav,  none  is  so  showy  or  so  captivating  to 

commonplace  minds  as  skill  in  languages.     Vanity  is,  therefore,  one  cause  of 

the  nndne  application  to  languages.    A  second  is  the  national/a<^i(m.    What 

nation  bnt  onrselves  ever  made  the  language  of  its  eternal  enemy  an  essential 

.•part  of  even  a  decent  edacatlon  ?    What  should  we  thinic  of  Roman  policy  if, 

daring  the  second  Punie  War,  the  Carthaginian  langnage  had  been  tanght,  as 

•a  matter  of  course,  to  the  children  of  every  Roman  citizen?    But  a  third 

'cirasc,  which,  I  believe,  has  more  efficacy  tlian  either  of  the  former,  is  mere 

Iwily,— 4he  sinqAe  fact  of  beimc  nnbalUsted  by  any  sufficient  weight  of  plan 

-or  settled  purpose  to  present  a  counterpoise  to  the  slightest  momentum  this 

way  or  that,  arising  f  rom'any  impulse  of  accident  or  personal  caprice.     When 

'there  is  no  rosistance,  a  breath  of  air  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  the 

viotion.    I  remcmberonce,  that,  happening  to  spend  an  autumn  in  Ilf  racombe, 

on  the  west  coast  of  Devonshire,  I  •found  all  the  young  ladies  whom  I  knew 

busily  employed  in  the  stndy  of  marine  botany.    On  the  opposite  shore  of  the 

^channel,  la  all  the  fioath  Welsh  ports  of  Tenby,  etc.,  they  were  no  less  busy 

upon  conehology.    In  neither  ease,  from  any  previous  love  of  the  science,  but 

simply  s^v&iHttg  themselves  of  their  local  advantages.  .  . 

Ina  celebrated  satire  {Tht  FuntMt  of  'LUeniture\  much  read  in  my  youth, 
*and  which  I  myself  read  aboot  tweoty-flve  years  ego,  I  remember  one  counsel 
^-there  addressM  to  young  men,  hot,  In  fact,  of  universal  application.  **  I 
^eall  upon  them,^*  said  the  anthoi,  "  to  dof^  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things : "  a 
wise  counsel,  and  JnsUy  expressed ;  for  it  requires  much  courage  to  forsake 
.popular  paths  of  knowledge,  merely  upon  a  conviction  that  they  are  not 
tavomble  to  the  nlllmate  ends  of  -knowledge.  In  you,  however,  that  sort  of 
oonrage  may  be  .presumed ;  but  how  will  you  "  dare  to  be  ignorant^'  of  many 
thhigs  In  apposition  to  the  cravings  of  your  own  mind?  Simply  thus: 
-destroy  thtese  false  craviqgB  by  introducing  a  healthier  state  of  the  organ.  A 
^ood  scheme  of  study  will  soon  ^how  itself  to  be  such  b(y  Ibis  one  test-4hat  it 
Will  exchide  as  pOHretfuUyas  It  wHl  appropriate ;  4t  will  be  a  system  of  repul- 
•don  no  less  ihah  of  attraction ;  once  thoroiighly  .iK>esc88ed  and  occupied  by 
the  deep  ^and  genial  pleasdres  of  one  tmly  inteUeotual  puraniti  you  wUl  be 
•easy  and  indifferent  to  all- others  that  had  previously  teased  you  with  transient 
"ezcitemei:^  ...  If  yonr  intentions,  as  I  suppose,  lean  most  to  literature,  let 
me  establish  ohe -necessary  distinction,  because  the  word  literatnre  is  used  hi 
two  senses ;  the  philosophicid,  in  which  it  is  the  direct  and  adequate  antithesis 
of  books  of  knowledge,  and  the  popular,  in  which  it  is  a  mere  term  of  con- 
Tenlence  for  expressing  indnsively  the  total  books  in  a  language.  In  the 
fcffmeredns^  it  will  esolnde  all  books  in  which  the  matter  is  .paramount  to 
4he  mannek'  or  torm,  in  which  literature  Is  a  ^ne  art  The  true  antithesis  of 
iiteratare  to  books  of  knowledge  (books  written  to  instmct)  is  power.  Hence- 
forth I*sh(9idd  lie^  the  antitheses  power  and  knoWledgeas  the  mdst  philolMyph- 
ical  expression  tot  literature  {thstt  Is,  Uteras  hunumkn^)^  and  anti-lttefatnre 
*(1hat  is,  U$tn$e  didaeHoae\  [meaning  by  literature  <d  power,  books  written  not 
simply  to  lonuse  or  instruct,  but,  like  jRiradise  Lott(ST  King  Lear^  to  call  f  on!h 
the  ikt&g%eX  emotloiis,  mA  4DHplre  oioirooBcepttonB'Of  ideal  •beanl^r^and  gran- 
deur]. 
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Now,  then,  prepared  with  this  disthictioD,  let  m  inqtdre  whether— weighing 
the  difflcnlties  figainst  the  benefits — ^there  is  an  overbalance  of  motive  for  jon, 
with  your  purposes,  to  study  wliat  are  inaccurately  termed*  the  "  classical** 
languages.  And,  first,  with  respect  to  Greek,  we  have  often  had  the  question 
debated,  and,  in  our  own  days,  solemn  challenges  thrown  out  and  solemn 
adjudications  given  on  the  question,  whether  any  benefit  corresponding  to  the 
time  and  the  labor  can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  question  could  not  be  rightly  shaped ;  for,  as  no  man 
chose  to  plead  *'  amusement  '*  as  a  sufficient  motive  for  so  great  an  undertak- 
ing, it  was  always  debated  with  a  single  reference  to  the  knowUdffe  involved  in 
those  literaturea  But  this  is  a  ground  wholly  untenable.  For,  let  the 
knowledge  be  what  it  might,  all  knowledge  is  translatable,  and  translat- 
able without  one  atom  of  loss.  If  this  were  all,  therefore,  common  sense 
would  prescribe  that  faithful  translations  should  be  executed  of  all  the 
classics,  and  aU  men  in  future  depend  upon  these  vicarious  labors.  With 
respect  to  the  Qreek,  this  would  soon  be'  accomplished ;  for  what  is  the 
knowledge  which  lurks  in  that  language?  All  knowledge  may  be  commo- 
diously  distributed  into  science  and  erudition;  of  the  latter  (antiquities, 
geography,  philology,  theology,  etc.),  there  is  a  veiy  considerable  body;  of 
the  former,  but  little,  namely,  the  mathematical  and  musical  works, — and  the 
medical  works— what  else  ?  Nothing  that  can  deserve  the  name  of  science, 
except  the  single  organon  of  Aristotle.  With  Greek  medicine,  I  suppose  that 
you  have  no  concern.  As  to  mathematics,  a  man  must  be  an  idiot  if  ho  were 
to  study  Greek  for  the  sake  of  Archimedes,  ApoUonius,  or  Diophantus.  In- 
Latin  or  in  French  you  may  find  them  all  r^^larly  translated,  and  parts  of 
them  embodied  in  the  works  of  English  mathematicians.  Besides,  if  it  were 
otherwise,  where  the  notions  and  all  the  relations  are  so  few,  elementary,  and 
determinate,  and  the  vocabulary,  therefore,  so  scanty,  as  in  mathematica,  it 
could  not  be  necessary  to  learn  Greek,  even  if  you  were  disposed  to  read  them. 

It  is  not  for  Imowledge  that  Greek  is  worth  learning,  but  for  power.  Here 
arises  the  question — Of  what  value  is  this  power?  that  is,  how  is  the  Grecian 
literature  to  be  rated  in  relation  to  other  literatures?  .  .  .  The  question  is 
limited  wholly,  as  you  see,  to  the  value  of  the  literature  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  word.  Now,  it  is  my  private  theory,  to  which  you  will  allow  what  degree 
of  weight  you  please,  that  the  antique  or  pagan  literature  is  a  polar  antagonist 
to  the  modem  or  Christian  literature;  that  each  is  an  evolution  from  a 
distinct  principle,  having  nothing  in  common  but  what  is  necessarily  common 
to  all  modes  of  thought,  namely,  good  sense  and  logic ;  and  that  they  are  to 
be  criticised  from  different  stations  and  x>oints  of  view.  .  .  . 

So  much  for  the  Greek.  Now,  as  to  the  Latin,  the  case  is  wholly  reversed. 
Here  the  literature  is  of  far  less  value;  and,  on  the  whole,  with  your  views,  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  it  would  recompense  your  jHiins.  But  the  anti- 
literature  (as,  for  want  of  a  strict  antithesis,  I  must  call  it)  is  inestimable, 

*  A  late  writer  has  annoonoed  it  as  a  matter  of  di«oovei7,  that  the  term  ^*  clafvics" 
is  applicable  also  to  the  modern  IsDgnagce.  Bat,  sarely,  this  was  never  doabtcd  by 
any  man  who  considered  the  meaniDs;  and  origin  of  the  term.  It  is  drawn,  as  the 
reader  must  be  remioded,  from  the  pollUcal  economy  of  Rome.  Snch  a  man  was  rated 
as  to  his  income  in  the  third  cla»B,  inch  another  in  the  fourth,  and  so  on :  but  he  who 
was  in  the  hiffheet,  was  eaid  emphatically  to  be  of  <A«  class,  *^  classlcas,'*  a  clase-maD, 
withoat  adding  the  number,  as  in  that  case  snperflnoas.  Hence,  bv  an  obvions 
analogy,  the  beet  authors  were  rated  as  daasid,  or  men  of  the  highest  cla»s ;  Jast  as, 
in  Bngii^h,  we  say,  **  men  of  rank,"  absolutely,  for  men  who  are  In  the  highest  ranks 
of  the  state.  The  particular  error  by  which  wis  mere  formal  term  of  relation  was 
maUriaUd  (if  I  may  »o  say)  in  one  of  Its  accidents  (namely,  the  application  to  Qreek 
and  Soman  writers),  is  one  of  the  oommoneet  and  most  naioral. 
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Latin  having  been  the  nniycraal  lang^oage  of  Christendom  for  so  long  a  period. 
The  Latin  -works  since  the  restoration  of  letters  are  alone  of  immense  Value 
for  knowledge  of  every  kind ;  mnch  science,  inexhanstible  enidition ;  and,  to 
this  day,  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  the  best  part  of  the 
latter  is  commnnicated  in  Latin.  Now,  though  all  knowledge  ia  (which  power 
is  not)  adequately  communicable  by  translation,  yet  as  there  is  no  hope  that 
the  immense  bibliotheca  of  Latin  accumulated  in  the  last  three  centuries  ever 
will  be  translated,  you  cannot  possibly  dispense  with  this  language.  .  .  . 

MODBBM  ZJL]rOUA0K8. 

Kesorying  to  my  conclusion  anything  I  have  to  say  upon  these  langttage$j 
as  depositories  of  liUrature  properly  so  called,  I  shall  first  speak  of  them  as 
deporitories  of  knouUdffe,  Among  the  four  great  races  of  men  in  Europe, 
namely,  1.  The  Celtic,  occupying  a  few  of  the  western  extremities  of  Europe; 
a.  The  Teutonic,  occupying  the  northern  and  midland  parts ;  8.  The  Latin 
(blended  with  Teutonic  tribes),  occupying  the  south ;  and,  4.  The  BclaTonic, 
occupying  the  east,  it  is  erident  that  of  the  first  and  the  last  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  anything  in  this  place,  because  their  pretensions  to  literature  do  not 
extend  to  our  present  sense  of  the  word.  No  Celt  even,  howerer  extraragant, 
pretends  to  the  possession  of  a  body  of  Celtic  philosophy  and  Celtic  science 
of  independent  growth.  The  Celtic  and  Sclavonic  languages,  therefore,  dis- 
missed, oar  business  at  present  is  with  those  of  the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic 
families.  Now,  three  of  the  Latin  family,  namely,  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Poriug^ese,  are  at  once  excluded  for  the  purpose  before  us:  because  it  is 
notorious  that,  from  political  and  religious  causes,  these  three  nations  have 
but  feebly  participated  in  the  general  scientific  and  philosophic  labors  of  the 
age.  Italy,  Indeed,  has  cultivated  natural  philosophy  Fith  an  exclusive  zeal ; 
a  direction  probably  impressed  upon  the  national  mind  by  patriotic  reverence 
for  her  great  names  in  that  department  But,  merely  for  the  sake  of  such 
knowledge  (supposing  no  other  motive),  it  would  bo  idle  to  pay  the  price  of 
learning  a  language, — all  the  current  contribntionB  to  science  being  regularly 
gathered  into  the  general  gamer  of  Europe  by  the  scientific  Journals,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Of  the  Latin  languages,  therefore,  which  are  wholly  the 
languages  of  Catholic  nations,  but  one— that  is,  the  French — can  present  any 
sufficient  attractions  to  a  student  in  search  of  general  knowledge.  Of  the 
Teutonic  literatures,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  the  adequate  representa- 
tives of  the  Protestant  intellectual  interest  in  Europe  (no  Catholic  nations 
ipcoidng  a  Teutonic  langnagb  except  the  southern  states  of  Germany  and  part 
of  the  Netherlands),  all  give  way  at  once  to  the  paramount  pretensions  of  the 
English  and  the  German.  I  do  not  say  this  with  the  levity  of  ignorance,  as  if 
presuming,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  in  a  small  territory,  such  as  Denmark, 
t.  J.,  the  literature  must,  of  necessity,  bear  a  value  proportioned  to  its  politi- 
cal rank.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  Danish 
literature ;  and  though,  in  the  prox)er  sense  of  the  word  literature  as  a  body 
of  creative  art,  I  cannot  esteem  it  highly,  yet,  as  a  depository  of  knowledge  in 
one  particular  direction, — namely,  the  direction  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
research, — it  has,  undoubtedly,  high  claims  upon  the  students  attention.  .  .  . 

Waiving  all  mere  presumptive  arguments,  the  bare  amount  of  books  annu* 
ally  published  in  the  several  countries  of  Europe  puts  the  matter  out  of  all 
doubt,  that  the  great  commerce  of  thought  and  knowledge  in  the  civilized 
world  is,  at  this  day,  conducted  in  three  languages— the  English,  the  German, 
and  the  French.  Tou,  therefore,  having  the  good  fortune  to  bo  an  English- 
man, are  to  make  your  choice  between  the  two  last;  and,  this  being  so,  I 
conceive  that  there  is  no  room  for  hesitation,— the  **  detur  pulchriori**  being. 
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fai  this  case  (that  te,  romember,  with  an  exoltuiye  Teference  to  ibiowfeti^),  a 
Erection  easily  -followed. 

Dr.  Johnaon  was  accustomed  to  say  of  the  French  literature,  as  the  kindest 
thing  he  had  to  say  about  it,  that  he  valued  it  chiefly  for  this  reason :  that  it 
-had  a  boolc  upon  every  subject.  How  far  this  might  be  a  reasonable  opiuioa 
fifty  years  ago,  and  understood,  as  Dr.  Johnson  most  have  meant  it,  of  the 
•Frraieh  literature  as  compared  with  the  English  of  the  same  i>eriod,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say.  It  has  certainly  ceased  to  be  true,  even  under  these  restric- 
tions, and  is  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the  truth  if  extended  to  the  French  in 
its  relation  to  the  German.  Undoubtedly,  the  Flrench  literature  holds  out  to 
the  student  some  peculiar  advantages,  as  what  literature  does  not  ?— some, 
«ven,  wlxlch  we  should  not  have  anticipated ;  for,  though  we  justly  value  our- 
selves, as  a  nation,  ui>on  our  classical  education,  yet  no  literature  is  xK>orer 
than  the  English  in  the  learning  of  classical  antiquities,-^ur  BcnUcys,  even^ 
(and  our  Porsons,  having  thrown  all  their  learning  into  the  channel  of 
philology ;  whilst  a  single  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  contidns  mofe  useful  antiquarian  research  than  a  whole  "RngHgii 
librai^.  In  digests  of  history,  again,  the  French  language  is  richer  than  oura^ 
and  in  their  dictionaoies  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  {not  in  their  encyclope- 
•dias).  But  all  these  are  advantages  of  the  French  only  in  relatton  to  the 
English,  and  not  to  the  Gorman  literature,  which,  for  vast  compass,  variety, 
•and  extdnt,  far  exceeds  all  others  as  a  dcpositoiy  for  the  current  accumula- 
tions of  Imowledge.  The  mere  number  of  books  published  annually  in  Gei^ 
many,  compared  with  the  annual  product  of  France  and  England,  is  alone  a 
-satisfactory  evidence  of  this  assertion.  With  relation  to  France,  it  is  a  second 
•argument  in  its  favor  that  the  intellectual  aotivily  of  Germany  is  not  intensely 
accumulated  in  one  great  capital,  as  it  is  In  Paris ;  but,  whilst  it  is  here  and 
ihere  converged  intensely  enough  for  all  useful  purposes  (as  at  Berlin,  Eon- 
igsbcrg,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  Vienna,  Munich,  etc.),  it  is  also  healthily  difihsed 
over  the  whole  territory.  There  is  not  a  sixth-rate  town  in  Protestant 
'Qennany  which  does  not  annually  contribute  its  quota  of  books :  intellectual 
culture  has  manured  the  whole  soU.;  not  a  district  but  it  'has  penetrated^ 
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Which  leaves  too  corner  of  the  -land  mtouched.** 

-A  third  advantage  on  the  side  of  Germany  (an  advantage  f oi-  fhih  purpose), 
■Im  its  division  into  a  great  number  of  independent  states.  t*ro'm  this  circum- 
stance  it  derives  the  benefit  of  an  internal  rivaiship  amongst  its  sevehd'memb^ta, 
over  and  above  that  general  external  rivaiship  which  ft  muntahis  With  othet 
nations.  An  advantage  of  the  same  kind  we  enjoy  In  England.  The  British 
nation  is  fortunately  split  into  tliree  great  divisions,  and  thus  a  national  feeh 
Ing  of  emulation  and  contest  is  excited, — slight,  indeed,  or  none  at  aU,  on  the 
.part  of  the  English  (not  from  any  merit,  but  from  mere  decay  of  patriotic 
feeling),  stronger  <m  the  part  of  the  Irish,  Und  sometimes  illiberally  and 
odiously  strong  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  (esi)ecially  as  you  descend  beloi^ 
4he  rank  of  gentlemen),  ^ut,  dlsgtisting  as  it  sometimes  Is  In  Its  expression, 
this  nationality  is  of  great  service  to  our  efforts  in  all  directions.  A  triple 
.power  is  gained  for  internal  excitement  of  the  national  energies ;  whilst,  in 
regard  to  any  external  enemy,  or  any  external  rival,  the  ttnree  nations  act  with 
the  unity  of  a  single  force.  But  the  most  conspicuous  advantage  of  the  Ger- 
man literature  is  its  great  originality  and  boldness  of  speculatiOh,  and  the 
ohoractcr  of  masculine  austerity  and  precision  impressed  upon  their  scientiflc 
'labors  by  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff  horetofoire,  and  by  the  scvortt' 
philoBophy  of  modem  days. 
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ICrnEB  FROX  THOXAS  OABLTLB  TO  A  STUDENT,  ASEIKa    ADTIOB  AS  TO 

READING  AND  A  PROFESSION. 

Dear  Sir: — Some  time  ago  your  letter  was  deHvered  to  me;  I 
take  literally  the  first  half-hour  I  have  had  since  to  write  yoa  a  word 
of  answer.  It  would  give  me  true  satisfaction  could  any  advice  of 
mine  contribute  to  forward  you  in  your  honorable  course  of  self- 
improvement,  but  a  long  experience  has  taught  me  that  advice  can 
profit  but  little ;  that  there  is  a  good  reason  why  advice  is  so  seldom 
followed ;  this  reason,  namely,  that  it  so  seldom,  and  can  almost 
never  be,  rightly  given.  No  man  knows  the  state  of  another;  it  is 
always  to  some  more  or  less  imaginary  man  that  the  wisest  and  most 
honest  adviser  is  speaking. 

As  to  the  books  which  you — whom  1  know  so  little  of — should 
read,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  definite  that  can  be  said.  For  one 
thing,  you  may  be  strenuously  advised  to  keep  reading.  Any  good 
book,  any  book  that  is  wiser  than  yourself^  will  teach  you  some- 
thing— a  great  many  things,  indirectly  and  directly,  if  your  mind  be 
open  to  learn.  This  old  counsel  of  Johnson^s  is  also  good,  and  uni- 
versally applicable :  "Bead  the  book  you  do  honestly  feel  a  wish  and 
curiosity  to  read."  The  very  wish  and  curiosity  indicates  that  yooy 
then  and  there,  are  the  person  likely  to  ^et  good  of  it  *^  Our 
wishes  are  presentiments  of  our  capabilities ;"  that  is  a  noble  say- 
ing, of  deep  encouragement  to  our  wishes  and  efforts  in  regard  to 
reading,  as  to  other  things.  Among  all  the  objects  that  look  won- 
deriul  or  beautiful  to  you,  follow  with  fresh  hope  that  one  whiok 
looks  wonderfnlest,  beautifulest.  You  may  gradually  find  by  vari- 
ous trials  (which  trials  see  that  you  make  honest,  manful  ones,  not 
silly,  ^ort,  fitful  ones,)  what  is  for  the  wonderfulest,  beautifulest — 
what  is  your  true  element  and  province,  and  be  able  to  profit  by  that. 
True  desire,  the  monition  of  nature,  is  much  to  be  att^ided  to.  But 
here  also,  you  are  to  discriminate  carefully  between  true  desire  and 
fidse.  The  medical  men  tell  us  that  we  should  eat  what  we  truly 
have  an  appetite  for;  but  what  we  only  falsely  have  an  appetite  for 
Ve  should  resolutely  avoid.  It  is  very  true :  and  flimsy  desnltoiy 
readers,  who  fly  from  foolish  book  to  foolish  book,  and  iget  good  of 
tione,  and  mischief  of  all — are  not  those  as  foolish,  unhealthy  eatery 
who  mistake  their  superficial  false  desire  after  spiceriies  and  confec- 
tioneries for  their  real  appetite,  of  which  even  they  are  not  desti- 
tute, though  it  lies  &r  deeper,  far  quieter,  after  solid  nutritive  food! 
With  these  illustrations  I  will  recommend  Johnson's  advice  to  yotu 

Another  thing,  and  only  one  other  I  will  say.    All  books  are 
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properly  the  record  of  the  history  of  past  men — what  thonghts  past 
men  had  in  them,  what  actions  past  men  did :  the  summary  of  all 
books  whatsoever  lies  there.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  class  of 
books  specifically  named  History  can  be  safely  recommended  as  the 
basis  of  all  study  of  books.  Past  history,  and  especially  the  past 
history  of  one's  own  native  country,  everybody  may  be  advised  to 
begin  with  that  Let  him  study  that  faithfully ;  innumerable  inqui- 
ries  will  branch  out  from  it ;  he  has  a  broad  beaten  highway,  from 
which  all  the  country  is  more  or  less  visible ;  there  traveling,  let  him 
choose  where  he  will  dwell.  Neither  let  mistakes  and  wrong  direc- 
tions— of  which  every  man  in  his  stndies  and  elsewhere,  falls  into 
many — discourage  you.  There  is  precious  instniction  to  be  got  by 
finding  we  are  wrong.  Let  a  man  try  &ithfully,  manfully  to  be 
right,  he  will  grow  daily  more  and  more  right.  It  is  at  bottom  the 
condition  on  which  all  men  have  to  cultivate  themselves.  Our  very 
walking  is  an  incessant  falling  and  catching  of  oui'selves  before  we 
come  actually  to  the  pavement  f  It  is  emblematic  of  all  things  a 
man  does. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  remind  you,  it  is  not  books  alone,  or  by 
books  chiefly,  that  a  man  becomes  in  all  points  a  man.  Study  to  do 
faithfully  whatsoever  thing  in  your  actual  situation,  there  and  now, 
you  find  either  expressly  or  tacitly  laid  to  your  charge ;  that  is  your 
post ;  stand  in  it  like  a  true  soldier.  Silently  devour  the  many 
chagrins  of  it,  as  all  human  situations  have  many ;  and  see  you  aim 
not  to  quit  it  without  being  all  that  it  at  least  required  of  you.  A 
man  perfects  himself  by  work  much  more  than  by  reading.  They 
are  a  growing  kind  of  men  that  can  wisely  combine  the  two  things — 
wisely,  valiantly,  can  do  what  is  laid  to  their  hand  in  their  present 
sphere,  and  prepare  themselves  for  doing  other  wider  things,  if  such 
lie  before  them. 

With  many  good  wishes  and  encouragements,  I  remain,  yours 
uncerely,  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Chelsea,  13th  March,  1843 

A  loving  heart  is  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge.  This  it  is  that  opens  the 
whole  mind,  quickens  every  faculty  of  the  intellect  to  do  its  fit  work,  that  of 
hnomng;  and  therefore,  by  sure  oonsequenoe  of  wisely  ic^ton'n^  forth. 

The  courage  we  desire  and  prize  is  not  the  courage  to  die  dec^itly,  but  to 
live  manfully.  This,  when  by  Grod's  g^race  it  has  been  given,  lies  deep  in  the 
soul;  like  genial  heat,  fosters  all  other  virtues  and  gifts;  without  it  they  could 
not  live. 

Clearly  connected  with  this  quality  of  valor,  partly  as  springing  from  it, 

gartly  as  protected  by  it,  are  the  more  recognizable  qualities  of  truthfbbiees  and 
onesty  in  action. 
That  merqy  can  dwell  only  with  valor  is  an  old  seutiment 
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▼AI«UE  OF  GOOD  BO0E& 

Lord  Baooh  thus  sammarizes  the  advantages  of  knowledge,  of 
which  good  books  are  the  treasure-house : 

We  aee  then  how  &r  the  monuments  of  wit  and  learning  are  more  durable 
than  the  mooumenta  of  power  or  of  the  hands.  For  have  not  the  verses  of 
Homer  continued  twenty-five  hundred  years  or  more ;  during  which  time  infi- 
nite palaces,  temples,  castles,  cities,  have  been  decayed  and  demolished,  and 
the  pictures  and  statues  of  kings  and  g^reat  personages  have  perished.  But 
the  images  of  man's  wits  and  knowledges  remain  in  books,  exempted  from  the 
wrong  of  time,  and  capiA>le  of  perpetual  renovation.  Neither  are  they  fitly  to 
be  called  images,  because  they  generate  still,  and  cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds 
of  others,  provoking  and  causing  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in  succeeding 
ages,  so  that,  if  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noble,  which  carrieth 
liches  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  consociateth  the  most  remote 
regions  in  participations  of  their  fruits,  bow  much  more  are  letters  to  be  mag- 
nified, which,  as  ships,  pass  through  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so 
distant  to  participate  of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions,  the  one  of 
the  other. 

Milton  in  his  eloquent  plea  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  thus 

characterizes  a  good  book : 

Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  progeny  of  life  in 
them,  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny  they  are;  nay,  they  do 
preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect 
that  bred  them.  I  know  they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously  productive  as 
those  (abulous  dragon's  teeth ;  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to 
bring  up  armed  men.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  wariness  be  used, 
as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  book.  Who  kills  a  man,  kills  a  reasonable 
creature — Grod's  image,  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  destroys  reason  it- 
self, kills  tiie  image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  bur- 
den to  the  earth :  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit^ 
embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  lifa 

Sir  John  Herschel  in  an  address  to  men  whose  education  had 

been  neglected  or  necessarily  limited  says : 

Of  all  amusements  that  can  possibly  be  imagined  for  a  hard-working  man 
after  his  toil,  or  in  its  internals,  there  is  nothing  like  reading  an  interesting 
newspaper  or  book.  It  calls  for  no  bodily  exertion,  of  which  he  has  already 
had  enough,  or  perhaps  too  much.  It  relieves  his  home  of  its  dullness  and 
sameness.  It  transports  him  into  a  livelier  and  gayer,  and  more  diversified 
and  interesting  scene ;  and  while  he  enjoys  himself  there,  he  may  forget  the 
evil  of  the  present  moment  fully  as  much  as  if  he  were  ever  so  drunk, — with 
the  great  advantage  of  finding  himself  next  day  with  the  money  in  his  pocket, 
or  at  least  laid  out  in  real  necessaries  and  comforts  for  himself  and  family, — 
and  without  a  headache.  Nay,  it  accompanies  him  to  his  next  day's  work ; 
and  if  what  he  baa  been  reading  be  any  thing  above  the  idlest  and  lightest^ 
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g^ves  him  something  to  think  o(  besides  the  mere  mechanical  dradgerj  of  his 
evenr-day  oocupation, — something  he  can  enjoy  while  absent,  and  look  forward 
to  with  pleasure.  If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in  stead, 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheer- 
ftdness  to  me  through  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills,  however  things  might  go 
amiss,  and  the  world  ftown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading.  I  speak 
of  it  of  course  only  as  a  worldly  advantage,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  as 
superseding  or  derogating  from  the  higher  office  and  surer  and  stronger  pano- 
ply of  religioua  priodplesr— but  as  a  taste^  an  instrument,  and  a  mode  of  pleas- 
urable gratitication.  GKve  a  man  this  taste,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and 
you  can  hardly  fail  of  making  a  happy  man,  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into  his 
hands  a  most  perverse  selection  of  books.  You  place  him  in  contact  with  the 
best  society  in  every  period  of  history — with  the  wisest,  the  wittiest — with  the 
tenderest,  the  bravest,  and  the  purest  characters  that  have  adorned  humanity. 
You  make  him  a  denizen  of  all  nations — a  contemporary  of  all  ageai  The 
world  has  been  cveated  for  him.  It  is  hardly  possible  but  the  character  should 
take  a  higher  and  better  tone  from  the  constant  habit  of  associating  in  thought 
with  a  class  of  thinkers,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  above  the  avensge  (3*  humanity. 
It  is  morally  impossible  but  that  the  manners  should  take  a  tinge  of  good 
boeeding  and.  civilization  from  having  constantly  before  one's  eyes  the  way  in 
which  the  best  bred  and  the  best  mformed  men  have  talked  and  conducted 
themselves  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  There  is  a  gentle,  but  per- 
fectly irresistible  coercion  in  a  babit  of  reading,  well  directed,  over  the  whole 
tenor  of  a  man's  character  and  conduct,  which  is  not  the  less  effectual  because 
it  works  insensibly,  and  because  it  is  really  the  last  ^hing  he  dreams  of.  It 
can  not,  in  sborti  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the  words  of  the  Latin  poet — 
It  civilizes  the  conduct  0/  men — and  staffers  them  not  to  remain  barbarous, 

*  EmoUit  inoKi,  090  tinit  qna  faro*. 

T.  B.  Macaulat,  M.  p.  [since  called  Lord  Macaiilay],  in  an  ad* 

dfess  before  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  remarked  : 

Them  is,  1  may  well  say,  no  wealth, « there  is  no  power,  there  is  no  nnk, 
which  I  would  accept,  if  in  exchange  I  were  to  be  deprived  of  my  books,  of 
the  privilege  of  conversing  with  the  greatest  minds  of  all  past  ages,  of  search- 
ing after  the  truth,  of  contemplating  the  beautiful,  of  living  with  the  distant, 
the  unreal,  the  past,  and  the  future.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  what  it  is  to  enjoy 
these  pleasures  myselfi  I  do  not  grudge  them  to  the  laboring  men,  who,  by  their 
honorable,  independent^  and  gallant  efforts,  have  advanced  themselves  within 
their  reach ;  and  owing  all  that  I  owe  to  the  soothing  influences  of  literature,  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  grudged  the  same  advantages  to  them. 

Hon.  Rufub  Choate  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  pleading  for  the  establishing  of  a  great  National  Library 
out  of  the  annual  income  of  the  Smithsonian  Bequest,  says : 

Nobody  can  doubt  that  such  a  library  comes  within  the  terms  and  spirit, 
of  the  trust  That  directs  us  '  to  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  among  men.*' 
A,nd  does  not  the  judgment  of  all  the  wise ;  does  not  the  experience  of  all  en- 
lightened states ;  does  not  the  Whole  history  of  civilization  concur  to  declare 
that  a  various  and  ample  library  is  one  of  the  surest,  most  constant,  most  per- 
manent, and  roost  economical  instrumentalities  to  increase,  and  diffuse  knowl- 
edge ?  Ttiere  it  would  be,—- durable  as  liberty,  durable  as  the  union ;  a  vast 
storehouse,  a  vast  treasury,  of  all  the  facts  which  make  up  the  history  of  man 
and  of  nature,  so  far  as  that  history  has  been  written ;  of  all  the  truths  which 
the  inquiries  and  experiences  of  all  the  races  and  ages  have  found  out;  of  all 
the  opinions  that  have  been  promulgated;  of  all  the  emotions,  images,  senti- 
ments, examples,  of  all  the  riches  and  most  instructive  literatures;  the  whole 
past  speaking  to  the  present  and  the  future ;  a  silent,  yet  wise  and  eloquent 
teacher;  dead  yet  speaking — ^not  dead!  for  Milton  has  told  us  that  a  'good 
book  is  not  absolutely  a  dead  thing — ^the  precious  life-blood  rather  of  a  master 
spirit;  a  seasoned  life  of  man  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life 
beyond  life.'    Is  not  that  an  admirable  instrumentality  to  increase  and  diffuse 
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knowledge  among  men?*  li  woaM  place  wkbhi  the  reach  of'  oar  mindBj  of  our 
thinkenii  and  inveetigatorS)  and  scholacB,  all,  oo  the  obie^  inteUecfeual  and  lite*. 
nrj  materialfli  apd  food  and  inatnimenta,  now  ^itjhin  the  reach  of  the  cu]tM 
Tated  foreign  nund,  aQd  the  effect  would  be  to  Increase  the  anjoant  of  iudi- 
yidual  acquisition,  and  multiply  the  number  of  the  learned.  It  would  raise  the 
standard  of  our  scholarehip,  improve  our  style  of  iaveetigation,  and  communi- 
cate an  impniae  to  oar  educated  and  to  the  general  mind         «         «         « 

By  such  a  libraiy  as  you  can  collect  here,  something  will  be  done,  much  will 
be  done,  to  help  every  ooUege^  eveiy  sQhool,  every  studioua  man,  every  writer 
and  thinker  in  the  country,  to  just  what  is  wanted  most  Inquirers  after  truth 
may  come  here  and  search  fbr  it.  It  will  do  them  no  harm  at  all  to  pass  a  few 
sUtdioQs  weeksL  among  thaae  scenes.  Having  pushed  tlieir  inveatigatioQS  as  Sut- 
as  they  majy  at  home,  ^j^d  ascertained  just  what^.  and  how  much  more,  of  belpa,. 
they  require^  let  them  come  hither  and  find  it^  Let  them  replenish  themselves,^ 
and  then  go  back  and  make  distribution  among  their  pupils ;  ay,  through  the 
thousand  channela,  and  by  tiie  thousand  voices  of  the  press,  let  them  make  difr> 
tabatioik  among  the  people  1    Let  it  be  so,  that — 

**  Bithet  ••  to  t^ir.  foaotaim  other  ttan 
R*p»irio^,  in  their  golden  umi  draw  light.** 

*  *  *  Think  of  the  large  absolute  numbers  of  those  who,  in  the 
SQCoeasbn  of  years,  will  come  and  partake  directly  of  these  stores  of  truth  apd 
knowledge!  Think  of  the  numb«»  without  nuinber,  who,  through  them,  who^ 
by  them  directly,  wjU  partake  of  the  same  stores!  Studious  men  will  come 
to  learn  to  speak  and  write  to  and  for  the  growing  millions  of  a  generally  edu- 
cated community.  They  will  learn  that  they  may  communicate.  They  caft 
not  hourd  if  they  would,  and  they  would  not  if  they  could.  They  take  in  trust 
to  dialnbate;  and  every  motive  of  ambition,  of  intereat,  of  duty,  will  compel 
them  to  distribute.  Tliey  buy  in  gross,  to  sell  by  retail.  The  lights  which  they 
kindle  here  will  not  be  set  under  a  bushel,  but  will  burn  on  a  thousand  hills. 
Ko,  sir ;  a  rich  and  public  Ijbrary  i^  no  anti-republican  monopoly.  Who  was 
the  old  Egyptian  king  that  inscribed  on  his  library  the  words,  the  dispensary 
of  the  aoiS?  Ton  might  quite  as  well  inscribe  on  it^  armory^  and  light,  and 
fonntain  of  liberty! 

Dr.  Cranning  in  bis  Address  to  Tosiig  Men  gftnerally,  and  to 
WorkiDgmen  in  particnlar,  thus  speaks  of  books  as  the  powerful 
means  of  Self-Calture : 

In  the  best  books,  great  men  talk  to  us,  give  us  their  most  precious  thoughts, 
and  pour  their  souls  into  ours.  God  be  thanked  for  books.  They  are  the 
voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
past  ages.  Books  are  the  true  levelers.  They  give  to  all,  who  will  faithfhlly 
089  them,  the  society,  the  spiritual  presence,  of  Uie  best  and  greatest  of  our 
ru».  No  matter  how  poor  I  am.  No  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my 
own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dweUing.  If  the  Sacred  Writers  will  en- 
ter and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold 
to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Sbakspeare  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imn 
agiaatwn  and  the  workings  of  tlie  human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me 
with  his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companion- 
ship, and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man  though  excluded  from  what  is  called 
the  best  society  in  the  place  where  I  live. 

To  make  this  meana  of  culture  eflbctual,  a  man  must  select  good  books,  such 
as  liave  been  wriMen  by  right-minded  and  strong-minded  men,  real  thinkers, 
who  instead  of  diluting  by  repetition,  what  otliers  say,  have  something  to  say 
for  themselves,  write  to  give  relief  to  fhll,  earnest  souls ;  and  these  works 
most  not  be  skimmered  over  for  arousementv  but  read  with  fixed  attention  and 
a  reverential  love  of  truth.  In  selecting  books,  we  maybe  aided  much  by 
those  who  have  studied  more  than  ourselves.  But,  after  all,  it  is  best  to  be  de- 
termined in  this  particular  a  good  deal  by  our  own  tastes.  The  best  books  for 
a  man  are  not  always  those  which  the  wise  recommend,  but  often  those  which, 
meet  the  peculiar  wants,  tho  natural  thirst  of  his  mind,  and  therefore  awaken 
intarest  and  rivet  thought 
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Nothing  can  BQpply  the  pkoe  of  books.  They  are  cheering  or  soothing  com- 
panions in  solitade,  iUness,  affliction.  The  wealth  of  both  continents  would 
not  compensate  for  the  good  they  impart  Let  every  man,  if  possible,  gather 
some  good  books  under  his  roo(  and  obtain  access  for  himself  and  famUy  to 
some  social  libraiy.    Almost  any  loxnry  should  be  sacrificed  to  this. 

CnAimwa.— On  Self  Coltni*. 

A  GBBAT  UBBART — THB  TBBASUBE-H0U8B  OF  LXTSRATUBB. 

There,  is  collected  Uie  accumulated  experience  of  ages — the  volume  of  the 
historian,  like  lamps,  to  guide  our  feet: — there  stands  the  heroic  patterns  of 
courage,  magnanimity,  and  self-denying  virtue: — ^there  are  embodied  the  gen* 
Her  attributes,  which  soften  and  puriQr,  while  they  charm,  the  heart : — ^there  lie 
the  charts  of  those  who  have  explored  the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the  soul:— 
there  the  dear-bought  testimony,  which  reveals  to  us  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
shows  that  the  girdle  of  the  waters  is  nothing  but  their  Maker's  will: — there 
stands  the  Poet's  harp,  of  mighty  compass,  and  many  strings : — there  hang  the 
deep-toned  instruments  through  which  patriotic  eloquence  has  poured  its  in- 
spiring echoes  over  oppressed  nations: — there,  in  the  sanctity  of  their  own 
self-emitted  light,  repose  the  Heavenly  oracles.  This  glorious  fiine,  vast,  and 
full  of  wonders,  has  been  reared  and  stored  by  the  labors  of  Lettered  Men ;  and 
could  it  be  destroyed,  mankind  might  relapse  to  the  state  of  savagee. 

Jakes.  A.  Hillbousk. — Relation!  of  Litentuie  to  a  Republican  Govennnent. 

Hail,  Learning's  Pantheon  I    Hail,  the  sacred  ark, 

Where  all  the  world  of  science  doth  ^mbark, 

Which  ever  shall  withstand,  as  it  hath  long  withstood, 

Insatiate  Time's  devouring  flood  I 
Hail,  Bank  of  all  past  ages,  where  they  lie 
T'  enrich  with  interest  all  posterity  I 
Where  thousand  lights  into  one  brightness  spread, 
Hail,  Living  university  of  the  Dead  I 

CowLBT.— University  Library  of  Ozfofd,  1650. 
TBUPLB  OF  THE  ENGUBH  LANaUAOE. 

I  can  believe  that  the  English  language  is  destined  to  be  that  in  which  shall 
arise,  as  in  one  universal  temple,  the  utterance  of  the  worship  of  all  hearts. 
Broad  and  deep  have  the  foundations  been  laid ;  and  so  vast  is  the  area  which 
they  cover,  that  it  is  co-extensive  with  the  great  globe  itself.  For  centuries 
past,  proucT  intellectual  giants  have  labored  at  this  mighty  &bric;  and  still  it 
rises,  and  will  rise  for  generations  to  come :  and  on  its  massive  stones  will  be 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  profoundest  thinkers,  and  on  its  springing  arches 
the  records  of  the  most  daring  flights  of  the  master  minds  of  genius,  whose 
fame  was  made  enduring  by  their  love  of  the  BeautifUl  and  their  adoration  of 
the  All  Good.  In  this  temple  the  Anglo-Saxon  mosaic  of  the  sacred  words  of 
truth  will  be  the  solid  and  enduring  pavement;  the  dreams  of  poets  will  fill 
the  rich  tracery  of  its  windows  with  the  many-colored  hues  of  thought ;  and 
the  works  of  lofty  philosophic  minds  will  be  the  stately  columns  supporting  its 
flatted  roof,  whence  shall  hang,  sculptured,  the  rich  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge, precious  as  "apples  of  gold," — "  the  words  of  the  wise." 

6.  W.  Mooii.-4)eaD*s  Englitb. 
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Extracts  from  the  Addresses  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Dedi 
cation  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston,  on  the  1st  of 
January^  1858. 

Hon.  Robbrt  C.  Winthrop,  President  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, charged  with  the  erection  of  the  building,  on  delivering  the 
keys  to  the  mayor,  spoke  as  follows : — 

Weloome,  &then  and  tnothert  of  our  city;  welcome,  yoang  ladiee  and  chil- 
drea  of  the  sohooki;  welcome,  lovers  and  patrons  of  literature  and  learning,  of 
seienoe  and  the  arts ;  welcome,  friends  to  good  manners  and  good  morals,  and  to 
those  innocent  recreations  and  ennobling  pursuits  by  which  alone  vulgarity  and 
vice  can  be  supplanted  ;  welcome,  pastors  and  teachers  of  our  churches  and  col- 
leges; welcome,  rulers  and  ma^strates  of  our  city,  of  our  commonwealth,  and 
of  our  whole  oouBtry ;  welcome,  citizens  and  residents  of  Boston,  one  and  all,  to 
in  ediSee  which  is  destined,  we  trust,  to  furnish  a  resort,  in  many  an  hour  of  leis- 
ure and  in  many  an  hour  of  study,  not  for  yourselves  alone,  but  for  those  who 
■hall  oome  after  you,  through  countless  generations ;  and  where  shall  constantly 
be  spread,  and  constantly  be  served,  without  money  and  without  price,  an  enter- 
tainment ever  fresh,  ever  abundant,  and  ever  worthy  of  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened freemen.         •        ♦        ♦ 

This  substantial  and  spacious  building  owes  its  existence  exclusively  to  the 
enlightened  liberality  of  the  municipal  government.  And  I  avail  myself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  acknowledge  most  gratefully,  m  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
CommiaMoners  as  now  composed,  and  of  all  who  have  been  associated  with  us 
doriog  its  existence,  the  unhesitating  promptness  and  unanimity  with  which  every 
■l^ropriHtion  which  has  been  asked,  or  even  intimated  as  desirable,  has  been 
granted  by  successive  City  Councils.        *        «        « 

When  a  celebrated  ruler  and  orator  of  Greece  was  arraigned  for  the  costliness 
of  some  one  of  the^  many  magnificent  structures  which  are  associated  with  his 
administration,  and  whose  very  ruins  are  now  the  admiration  of  the  world,  he  is 
raid  to  have  replied,  that  he  would  willingly  bear  all  the  odium  and  all  the  onus 
of  the  outlay,  if  the  edifice  in  question  might  henceforth  bear  his  own  name, 
instead  of  being  inscribed  with  that  of  the  people  of  Athens.  But  the  people  of 
ancient  Athens  indignantly  rejected  the  idea,  and  refused  to  relinquish,  even  to 
the  illustrious  and  princely  Periclea,  the  glory  of  such  a  work. 

Nor  will  the  people  of  Boston,  I  am  persuaded,  be  less  unwilling  to  disown  or 
abandon  the  credit  which  is  legitimately  theirs,  for  the  noble  hall  in  which  we  aro 
iaserobled  ; — and  while  the  munificence  of  benefociors,  abroad  and  at  home,  and 
the  diligence  and  devotion  of  Trustees  or  of  Commissioners,  may  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  us  all,  the  city  herself — ^*'  our  illustrious  parent,''  as  she  was 
well  entitled  by  our  venerable  benefactor,  Mr.  Jonatluin  Phillips — will  never  fail 
to  claim  the  distinction  as  exclusively  her  own,  that  with  no  niggardly  or  reluct- 
ant hand,  but  promptly,  liberally,  and  even  profusely,  if  you  will,  she  supplied  the 
entire  means  for  its  erection. 

These  empty  shelves  will  soon  be  filled.  Grems  and  jewels  more  precious  than 
any  which  the  mines  of  either  continent  can  ever  yield,  will  soon  find  their  places 
in  the  caskets  and  cabinets  which  have  here  been  prepared  for  them ;  and  living 
jewels,  like  those  of  the  Roman  matron  of  old— «ven  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
our  city — ^will  soon  be  seen  clustered  around  them. 

It  was  a  poetical  and  beautiful  conceit  of  the  great  phik)sopher  of  our  mother- 
land— of  Bacon,  1  mean,  the  contemporary  and  fellow-countryman  of  our  Pilgrim 
Father»— that  ^  libraries  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the  relics  of  the  ancient  saints, 
foil  of  true  Tirtoe,  and  that  without  delusion  or  imposture,  are  preserved  and 
reposed."  But  Cicero,  methinks,  did  better  justice  to  the  theme.  We  are  tdd 
that,  when  that  niustrious  orator  and  statesman  saw  the  books,  which  composed  his 
precious  private  library,  fairly  arranged  in  the  apartment  which  he  had  provided 
fcr  them,  in  his  villa  at  Antium,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Atticus,  ^^PoMtea  vero 
faasi  T^rmiiia  miki  libroe  dispoeuit,  mene  addita  vidstwr  fasts  mdihus*V 
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"  Now  that  my  books  have  been  put  in  their  places  by  your  learned  Greek,  Tyr- 
annio,  a  soul  seems  to  have  been  added  to  my  dwelling." 

Tes,  my  friends ;  within  these  walls  shall  soon  be  gathered,  not  merely  the 
mighty  masters  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  of  history  ^nd  poetry,  whom  th« 
Roman  Cicero  recognized  and  reverenced  as  introducing  a  soul  into  his  dwelling, 
but  the  great  lights  of  all  ages,  the  wise  and  learned  of  all  climes — and  thtiee, 
especially,  who  have  adorned  a  civilization,  and  vindicated  a  liberty,  and  illustra- 
ted a  Christianity  which  that  Cicero  never  conceived  of,  shall  be  congregated 
around  them.  Here  soon  shall  many  a  waiting  heart  be  kindled  into  something 
of  the  exultation  of  that  good  old  Bishop  of  Norwich,  when  he  ezelaimcd,  on  the 
sight  of  a  great  library,  ^*  What  a  happiness  is  it,  that,  without  all  offense  of 
necromancy,  I  may  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  learning,  whether 
human  or  divine,  and  confer  with  them  of  all  my  doubts ! — ^that  I  can  at  pleasure 
summon  up  whole  synods  of  reverend  fiithers  and  acute  doctors,  from  all  the 
coasts  of  the  earth,  to  give  their  well-studied  judgments  on  all  points  and  qnei^ 
tions  which  I  may  propose !  " 

And  not  the  reverend  fathers  and  acute  doctors  only  shall  answer  to  our 
call ; — but  here  also  the  poets  of  all  ages  shall  be  ever  ready  to  sing  to  us  their 
choicest  strains  ; — the  dramatists  of  all  ages  to  rehearse  to  us  their  richest  scenes 
of  wit  or  of  woe ; — the  orators  of  all  ages  to  recite  to  us  the  triumphant  argument, 
or  the  thrilling  appeal,  which  may  have  shaken  empires  from  their  base,  or 
changed  the  current  of  the  world's  afiairs.  Here,  too,  the  practical  inventor  and 
ingenious  mechanic  shall  exhibit  to  us  his  speciBcations,  his  plans,  and  his  draw- 
ings. Here  the  great  interpreters  of  Nature  shall  unfold  to  us  the  mechanism  of 
the  heavens,  the  testimony  of  the  rooks,  and  the  marvels  and  mysteries  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Here  the  glowing  pictures  of  fiction  and  fancy  shall  pass  and 
repass  before  our  vision,  beneath  the  magic  wand  of  a  Scott,  a  Dickens,  or  a 
Cooper ; — the  living  portraits  of  sages  and  patriots,  of  other  lands  and  of  our  own 
Innd,  be  displayed  to  us  by  a  Guizot  or  a  Brougham,  a  Carlyle  or  a  Campbell,  a 
Sparks  or  an  Irving ; — and  the  grander  panorama  of  history  be  unrolled  for  os  by 
a  Gibbon  or  a  Grote,  a  Hume  or  a  Macaulay,  a  Bancroft,  a  Proscott,  or  a  Motley. 
*May  God,  in  his  goodness,  grant  that  increased  supplies  of  wisdom,  and  knowl- 
edge, and  virtue,  for  us  and  our  posterity,  may  be  its  rich  anA  abundant  fruits ; — 
that  it  may  be  so  sanctified  by  His  grace  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  whole 
community,  that  here,  at  least,  the  tree  of  knowledge  may  never  be  disunited 
from  the  tree  of  life ; — and  that,  constituting,  as  it  will,  the  complement  and  the 
crown  of  our  great  republican  system  of  popular  education,  it  may  do  its  full  part 
in  bearing  up  and  sustaining,  for  a  thousand  generations,  a  well-compacted  and 
imperishable  fabric  of  freedom  ; — of  that  freedom  which  rests  upon  intelligence, 
which  must  be  regulated  by  law,  and  which  can  only  be  maintained  by  piet}', 
philanthropy,  and  patriotism. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  address,  His  Honor,  Alexander  H. 
Bice,  mayor  of  the  city,  on  receiving  the  kejs  of  the  building,  made 
a  very  appropriate  address,  from  which  we  give  the  closing  para- 
graphs : — 

Our  city  h:is  sometimes  been  called  the  Athens  of  America ;  sometimes  m 
compliment;  let  it  never  be  in  derision.  The  real  claim  to  that  shining  title 
must  rest  upon  the  culture  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  institutions  and  the  arts, 
which  suggest  a  resemblance  to  the  charming  "  Eye  of  Greece."  In  the  rising 
greatness  of  that  peerless  city,  we  are  told  that  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  arbi- 
ter of  its  fortunes,  the  patron  of  literature  and  learning,  not  only  reclaimed  the 
works  of  Homer  f^om  threatened  oblivion,  but  established  a  public  library  at 
Athens,  open  to  the  ftee  use  of  its  citizens,  and  by  these  acts  established  there 
the  home  of  the  Muses.  The  golden  age  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  followed — tht^ 
age  of  the  Gymnasium,  of  the  Academy,  of  the  Agora,  of  the  Temple  of  Eleusi?. 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  of  the  Propylaea,  and  of  all  the  culture  which  producea 
and  surrounded  them — that  age  of  dazzling  splendor  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  mankind.  I  may  not  pause  to  compare  the 
civilization  of  that  age  with  ours,  in  all  that  is  useful  and  beneficent  to  man  ;  but 
if,  in  our  contemplations  of  the  glory  of  that  era,  there  come  to  us  impressions  of 
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exlkaustl.*8s  Tveahk,  vast  extent,  aod  reaoarocs  nnapproachable  to  na  of  the  pres- 
ent, U't  it  be  remembered  that  the  wonderfal  Athens  of  history  contained  a  pop- 
ulat.un  leas  than  that  of  Boston  lo-daj,  and  that  the  number  of  those  who  might  ex- 
ereise  the  rights  of  oitixenship  therein  was  less  than  our  number  of  voters,  ilow 
Cur  the  free  library  of  Pisistratus  affected  the  oharactiT  and  fortunes  of  the  Grecian 
city,  neither  history  nor  tradition  discloses ;  but  we  know  that  it  preceded  its 
power  and  splendor,  and  Uiat  these  all  came  from  the  brain  and  the  hand  of  man. 
Whether  the  noble  institution,  whose  Battering  auspices  we  here  hail  to-day,  shall 
be  the  harbinjirer  of  a  more  ilinstrious  future  to  our  Athens,  may  depend,  in  some 
dt>fp^>e,  upon  the  patronage  whieh  shall  await  upon  these  halls ;  for  Uie  power  of 
knowledge  is  essentially  the  same  in  every  period  of  time,  thoagh  the  fruits  of  its 
enltivation  may  be  changed  by  the  altered  conditions  of  the  race  and  the  age. 

But  time  forbids  that  I  should  pursue  the  theme ;  a  single  wch^  more,  and  I 
have  done.  While  here,  gathered  in  joyous  assemblage  to-day,  there  are  those—* 
•ome  of  whom  are  before  me,  others  are  absent  and  distant — ^all  of  whom  should 
have  a  place  in  our  memories.  It  was  the  custom  at  certain  Athenian  festivals 
for  the  knights  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  Agora,  beginning  at  the  statue  of  Uennes 
and  pitying  their  homage  to  the  statues  and  temples  around  it.  On  this  new  yearns 
festival,  now  first  celebrated  within  these  walls,  since  we  have  not  yet  their  statues 
abttot  us,  let  us  summon  to  our  thoughts,  in  living  personality,  the  imagine  of  all 
the  noble  benefactors  of  our  Public  Library,  the  contributors  of  funds,  of  books, 
and  of  valued  service ;  and  let  us  pay  to  each  the  homage  of  our  hearts^  best 
gratitude,  as  they  pass  through  the  courts  of  our  memories.  Length  of  days  and 
happiness  to  the  living — afresh  laurels  for  the  memory  of  the  departed — praises  to 
Heaven  for  their  gifts  and  their  example. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on 
receiving  the  keys  from  the  mayor,  delivered  an  address,  from  which 
the  following  passages  are  taken  : — 

The  City  of  Boston,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances  in  its  growth  and  history, 
has  been,  at  all  times,  as  1  think,  beyond  most  cities  in  the  world,  the  object  of  an 
aileetionate  attachment  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants — a  feeling  entitled  to  respect, 
aod  productive  of  good,  even  if  it  may  sometimes  seem  to  strangers  overpartial 
hi  its  manifestations.  It  is  not  merely  its  commanding  natural  situation,  the  triple 
hills  on  which  it  is  enthroned,  its  magnificent  bay  and  harbor,  and  the  group  of 
Islands  and  islets  that  sparkle  like  emeralds  on  their  surface — not  merely  this  most 
admirable  Common,  which  opens  before  our  windows,  delightfal  even  at  this  sea- 
son of  Uie  year,  and  aflfording  us  in  summer,  in  its  noble  malls  and  shady  walks, 
an  that  the  country  can  boast  of  cool,  and  beautiful,  and  salubrious,  transported  to 
the  heart  of  the  city ;  ^*  the  poor  man's  pleasure-ground,"  as  it  has  been  well 
caOed,  though  a  king  might  envy  it; — nor  the  environs  of  our  city,  of  sur- 
passing bvelinesa,  which  inclose  it  on  every  side  in  kindly  embrace ;  it  is  not 
solely  nor  principally  these  natural  attractions  which  endear  Boston  to  its  citizens. 
Nor  is  it  exclusively  the  proud  and  grateful  memories  of  the  past— of  the  high- 
sonled  Others  and  mothers  of  the  land,  venerable  in  their  self-denying  virtues, 
majestM  in  the  austere  simplicity  of  their  manners,  conscientious  in  their  errors, 
who,  with  amazing  sacrifices,  and  hardships  never  to  be  described,  sought  out 
new  homes  in  the  wilderness,  and  transmitted  to  us  delights  and  blessings  which 
it  was  not  given  to  themselves  to  enjoy— -of  those  who  in  succeeding  generations 
deserved  well  of  their  country — ^the  pioneers  of  the  Revolution,  the  men  of  the 
alarop-aot  age,  whose  own  words  and  acts  are  stamped  on  the  pages  of  history,  in 
abaracters  never  to  be  effiiced^^f  those  who,  when  the  decisive  hour  came, 
stood  forth  in  that  immortal  hall,  the  champions  of  their  country's  rights,  while  it 
acaroely  yet  deserved  the  name  of  a  country ;  it  is  not  exclusively  these  proud 
and  gratefhl  assooiations,  which  attach  the  dutiful  Bostonian  to  the  city  of  his 
birth  or  adoption. 

No,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  not  exclusively  these,  much  as  they  contribute  to  strength- 
en the  sentiment  It  has  its  origin,  in  no  small  degree,  in  the  personal  relation  in 
which  Boston  places  herself  to  her  children ;  in  the  parental  interest  which  she 
eberishes  in  their  welfare,  which  leads  her  to  take  them  by  the  hand  almost  from 
the  cradle — to  train  them  up  in  the  ascending  series  of  her  excellent  free  schools  ; 
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waiehing  over  them  as  a  fond  father  watches  over  the  objects  of  his  love  and 
hope ;  in  a  word,  to  confer  npon  them  a  first-rate  school  education  at  the  public 
expense.  Often  have  I  attempted,  but  with  very  psrtial  success,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Bnrope,  to  persuade  inquiring  friends  from  countries  and  places 
where  no  such  well-organised  system  of  public  education  prevails,  that  our  free 
schools  do  really  affi>rd  to  the  entire  population  means  of  elementary  education,  of 
which  the  wealthiest  citizen  is  glad  to  avail  himself. 

And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  enlightened  counsels  of  the  City  Government  are 
about  to  give  new  strength  to  those  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection,  which  bind  ihe 
liearts  of  the  children  cf  Boston  to  their  beloved  city.  Hitherto  the  system  of 
public  education,  excellent  as  it  is,  and  wisely  supported  by  a  princely  expenditure, 
does  but  commence  the  work  of  instruction  and  carry  it  to  a  certain  point ;  well 
advanced,  indeed,  but  far  short  of  the  goal.  It  prepares  our  young  men  for  col- 
lege, for  the  counting-room,  for  the  office  of  the  engineer,  the  studio  of  the 
artist,  the  shop  of  the  artisan,  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  or  whatever  field  of 
employment  they  may  be  destined  to  enter ;  but  there  it  leaves  them,  without 
further  provision  for  the  culture  of  the  mind.  It  disciplines  the  faculties,  and 
forms  a  taste  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  our  young  men  and 
women  ;  but  it  provides  no  means  for  their  exercise  and  gratification.  It  gives 
them  the  elementary  education  requisite  (ar  their  future  callings,  but  withholds 
all  facilities  of  access  to  those  boundless  stores  of  recorded  knowledge,  in  every 
department,  by  which  alone  that  elementary  education  can  be  completed  and 
made  effectual  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

But  to-day  our  honored  city  carries  on  and  perfects  her  work.  The  Trustees, 
from  their  first  annual  report  to  the  present  time,  liave  never  failed  to  recommend 
a  first-class  public  library,  such  as  that,  sir,  for  whose  accommodation  you  destine 
this  noble  building,  as  the  completion  of  the  great  system  of  public  edueatioo. 
Its  object  is  to  give  to  the  entire  population,  not  merely  to  the  curious  student,  but  to 
the  inquisitive  member  of  either  of  the  professions,  to  the  intelligent  merchant,  me- 
chanic, machinist,  engineer,  artist,  or  artisan,  in  short,  to  all  of  every  age  and  of 
either  sex,  who  desire  to  iovtstigate  any  subject,  either  of  utility  or  taste,  those  sd- 
vantages  which,  without  such  an  ample  public  collection,  must  necessarily  be  mo- 
nopolized by  the  proprietors  of  large  private  libraries,  or  those  who  by  courtesy  have 
the  use  of  them  ;  nay,  to  put  within  the  reach  of  the  entire  community  advant- 
ages of  this  kind,  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  afforded  by  the  largest  and  best 
provided  private  libraries.         ♦        •         • 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  still  floating  about  in  the  community  a  vague  prejudice 
against  what  is  called  book-learning.  One  sometimes  hears  doubts  expressed  of 
the  ntil  ty  of  public  libraries ;  opinions  that  tliey  are  rather  ornamental  than 
necessary  or  useful ;  and  the  fact  that  our  time-honored  city,  never  indifferent  to 
the  mental  improvement  of  her  children,  has  subsisted  more  than  two  centuries 
without  one,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that,  until  within  a  very  few  years,  their  import- 
ance has  not  been  particularly  felt.  There  is  perhaps,  even  now  a  disposition  to 
claim  some  superiority  for  what  is  called  practical  knowledge — knowledge  gained 
by  observation  and  experience,  (which  most  certainly  the  Trustees  would  not  dis- 
parage,) and  a  kind  of  satisfiiction  felt  in  holding  up  the  example  of  self-taught 
men,  in  supposed  contradistinction  from  those  who  have  got  their  knowledge  from 
books ;  and  no  name,  perhaps,  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  this  connection  as 
that  of  Franklin,  who,  because  he  had  scarce  any  school  education,  and  never 
went  to  college,  has  been  hastily  set  down  as  a  brilliant  example  to  show  the  inu- 
tility of  book-learning.  It  has  been  quoted  to  me  in  this  way,  and  to  show  that 
libraries  are  of  no  use,  within  three  days. 

Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake  in 
point  of  fact.  A  thirst  for  books,  which  he  spared  no  pains  to  allay,  is  the  first 
marked  trait  disclosed  in  the  character  of  Franklin  ;  his  success  throughout  the 
early  period  of  his  life  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  use  he  made  of  them  ;  and 
his  very  first  important  movement  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men,  was  to  found 
a  public  library,  which  still  flourishes ; — one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the 
country.  Franklin  not  a  book-man  !  whoever  labors  under  that  delusion,  shows 
that  somebody  else  is  not  much  of  a  book-man,  at  least  so  for  as  concerns  the 
biography  of  our  illustrious  townsman.  We  happen  to  have  a  little  information 
on  that  subject  in  a  book  written  by  Franklin  himself. 
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Hear  bia  words  :  "  From  my  infancy  I  was  passionately  fond  of  reading,  and 
all  the  iiKHiey  that  came  into  ray  hands  was  laid  oat  in  purchasing  books.  I  was 
Yery  fond  of  voyages.  My  first  aoqoisition  was  Banyan's  Works,  in  separate  little 
Tolames.  I  afterward  sold  them,  to  enable  me  to  bny  R.  Burton's  ^  Historical 
CoUeetionsJ*  They  were  small  Chapman's  books,  and  cheap ;  forty  volumes  in 
all.  My  Other's  little  library  consisted  chiefly  of  books  in  polemic  divinity,  most 
of  which  I  read.  I  have  often  regretted,  [and  this  is  a  sentence  that  might  be 
inscribed  on  the  lofty  eornice  of  this  noble  hall,]  that,  at  a  time  when  I  had  such  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  more  proper  books  had  not  fallen  in  my  way.  .  .  .  There 
was  among  them  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  I  read  abundantly,  and  I  still  think 
th.it  time  spent  to  great  advantage.  There  was  also  a  book  of  Defoe's,  called  an 
*■  Etwf  em  Prof  ecu,''*  and  another  of  Dr.  Mather^s,  called  an  *  Essay  to  do 
€hed^  which  "  did  what,  sir  t — ^fbr  I  am  now  going  to  give  yon,  in  Franklin's 
own  words  (they  carry  with  them  the  justification  of  every  dollar  expended  in 
raising  these  w^ls,)  the  original  secret  of  his  illustrious  career — what  was  the 
effi^  produced  by  reading  these  two  little  books  of  Defoe  and  Cotton  Mather  ? 
*'  They  perhaps  gave  me  a  turn  of  thinking,  which  had  an  influence  on  some  of 
the  principal  future  events  of  my  life." 

Tea,  sir,  in  the  reading  of  those  books  was  the  acorn,  that  sprouted  into  that 
magnificent  oak ;  there  was  the  fountain-di-op,  which  a  fairy  might  sip  from  a 
buttercup,  from  which  has  flowed  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi — tlie  broad,  deep 
river  of  Fkvnkltn's  fiime,  winding  its  way  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  destined  to 
flow  on,  till  it  shall  be  ingulfed  in  the  ocean  of  eternity.  fVom  his  ^*  infancy,"  sir, 
^  possioDately  fond  of  reading ; "  nay,  with  the  appetite  of  a  vulture,  wiUi  the 
digestion  of  an  ostrich,  attacking  the  great  folios  of  polemic  divinity  in  his  fether's 
library.  Not  a  dull  boy,  either,  sir ;  not  a  precocious  little  book- worm  ;  fond  of 
play ;  doesn't  dislike  a  little  mischief ;  sometimes,  as  he  tells  us,  **  led  the  other 
boys  into  scrapes ;  "  but  in  his  intervals  of  play,  in  his  leisure  moments,  up  in  the 
lonely  garret,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  were  asleep,  holding  converse  in  his 
childhood  with  the  grave  old  non -conformists,  Howe,  and  Owen,  and  Baxter — 
communing  with  the  ansterest  lords  of  thought;  the  demigods  of  pnritauism — 

Nod  sine  dlis  snimosas  inlkns. 

PVanklin  not  a  book-man  ?  Why,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  it  was  "  this  book- 
ish inclination  which  at  length  determined  his  lather  to  make  him  a  printer," 
against  his  own  inclination,  which  was  for  the  sea }  and  when  he  had  thus  by 
constraint  become  a  printer,  his  great  consolation  was,  as  he  says,  that  *'  I  now 
had  access  to  better  books.  An  acquaintance  with  the  apprentices  of  booksellers 
enabled  me  someiiroes  to  borrow  a  small  one,  which  I  was  careful  to  return  soon 
and  dean.  Often  I  sat  up  in  my  chamber  rosding  the  greatest  part  of  the  night, 
when  the  book  was  borrowed  in  the  evening  and  to  be  returned  in  the  morning, 
kst  it  should  be  found  missing." 

Then  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Matthew  Adams,  an  ingenious,  sensi- 
ble man,  **  who  had  a  pretty  collection  of  books."  He  ft^uented  the  printing 
office,  took  notice  of  the  bright  little  apprentice,  and  **  very  kindly  proposed  to 
lend  me  such  books  as  I  chose  to  read."  Having  taken  to  a  vegetable  diet  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  persuaded  his  brother  to  allow  him  in  cash  half  the  price  of  his 
board,  lived  upon  potatoes  and  h»sty  podding,  soon  found  that  he  could  save  half 
even  of  that  little  allowance,  (which  could  not  have  exceeded  two-and-sixpence  a 
week,  lawful  money,)  and  this  poor  little  economy  "  was  an  additional  ftind  for 
buying  books."  What  would  the  poor,  under-fed  boy,  who  was  glad  to  buy  books 
on  the  savings  of  his  potato  diet,  have  said,  could  he  have  had  frM  access  to  a  hall 
like  this,  stored  as  it  soon  will  be  with  its  priceless  treasures  T  Further,  sir, 
while  working  as  a  journeyman  in  England,  he  says,  "  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  one  William  Wilcox,  a  bookseller,  whose  shop  was  next  door.  He  had  an 
immense  collection  of  second-hand  books ; " — (somewhat,  I  suppose,  like  onr 
friend  Bumham,  in  Cornhill ;) — ^*'  circulating  libraries  were  not  then  in  use,  but 
we  agreed  that,  upon  certain  reasonable  terms,  which  I  have  now  forgotton,  I 
might  take,  read,  and  return  any  of  his  works.  This  I  esteemed  a  great  advant- 
age,  and  I  made  as  much  use  of  it  as  I  could." 

*  We  have  never  seen  IMbe't  "£7Miiy  on  Projnta,"  or  the  men  or  wommn  who  had.  The 
Bssi7  is  DoC  cootained  la  oar  editioa  of  Defoe's  Works,  In  twenty  volumes. 
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Finally^  sir,  as  I  have  already  said,  Franklin's  first  important  moTement  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow-men  was  the  foundation  of  the  public  library  m  Philadelphia. 
At  his  instance,  the  members  ot  a  little  club,  to  which  he  belonged,  tradesmen 
and  mechanics  of  narrow  means,  threw  into  common  stock  the  few  books  which 
belonged  to  them.  A  subscription  was  obtained  from  fifty  young  men,  principally 
tradesmen,  of  two  pounds  each,  and  ten  shillings  per  annum,  and  with  this  littlo 
fund  they  began.  ^'  The  books  were  imported,  the  library  was  opened  one  day 
in  the  week  for  lending  them  to  the  subscribers,  on  their  promissory  notes  to  pay 
double  the  value  if  not  duly  returned."  '^This  was  the  mother,^'  says  Franklin, 
*'  of  all  the  North  American  subscription  libraries,  now  so  numerous.  It  has 
become  a  great  thing  itself,  and  continually  goes  on  increasing.  These  libraries 
have  improved  the  general  conversation  of  the  Americans,  made  the  common 
tradesmen  and  farmers  as  intelligent  as  most  gentlemen  from  other  countries,  and, 
perhaps,  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  die  stand  so  generally  made  through- 
out the  colonies  in  defense  of  their  privileges.'' 

No,  sir  ;  if  there  is  one  lesson  more  tlian  another  directly  dedudble  from  the  life 
of  Franklin,  it  is  the  close  connection  of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  life 
and  career  with  books,  libraries,  and  reading.  If  there  is  a  thing  on  earth  which 
would  have  gladdened  his  heart,  could  he  have  anticipated  it,  it  would  be  the 
knowledge  that  his  native  city,  in  two  generations  after  his  death,  would  found  a 
library  like  this,  to  give  to  the  rising  generation,  and  to  the  lovers  of  knowledge 
of  every  age,  that  access  to  books  of  which  he  so  much  felt  the  want.  And 
could  it  be  granted  to  him,  even  now,  to  return  to  his  native  city,  which  dwelt  in 
his  affections  to  the  close  of  his  life,  his  first  visit  would  be  to  the  center  of  the 
ancient  burial-ground,  where,  in  after  life,  he  dutifully  placed  a  marble  slab  on  the 
graves  of  his  parents ;  his  second  visit  would  be  to  the  spot  in  Milk  street  where 
he  was  born  ;  his  third  to  the  corner  of  Union  and  Hanover  street,  where  he 
passed  his  childhood,  in  a  htwse  still  standing ;  his  fourth  visit  would  be  to  the 
site  of  the  free  grammar  school-house,  where,  as  he  snys  in  his  will,  he  received 
^'  his  first  instruction  in  literature,"  and  which  is  now  adorned  with  the  statue 
which  a  grateful  posterity  has  dedicated  to  his  memory ;  and  his  last  and  longest 
would  be  to  this  noble  hall,  where  you  are  making  provision  for  an  ample  supply 
of  that  reading  of  which,  ^'  from  his  infancy,  he  was  passionately  fond." 

The  shades  of  evening  are  falling  around  us ;  those  cressets,  which  lend  us 
their  mild  and  tasteful  illumination,  will  soon  be  extinguished  ;  and  the  first  day 
of  the  new  year,  rich  in  the  happy  prospects  we  now  inaugurate,  will  come  to  a 
close.  May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  give  effect  to  its  largest  anticipations !  A 
few  more  days — a  few  more  years — will  follow  their  appointed  round,  and  we, 
who  now  exchange  our  congratulations  on  this  magnificent  new  year'q  gift  of  our 
City  Fathers,  will  have  passed  from  the  scene ;  but  firm  in  the  faith  that  the 
growth  of  knowledge  is  the  growtli  of  sound  principles  and  pure  morals,  let  us 
not  doubt,  Uiat,  by  the  liberality  of  the  City  Government  and  of  our  generous 
benefaotors  at  home  and  abroad,  a  light  will  be  kindled  and  go  forth  from  these 
walls,  now  dedicated  to  the  use  cf  the  Freb  Boston  Public  Librart,  which 
will  guide  our  children  and  our  children's  children  in  the  path  of  intelligence  and 
virtue,  till  the  sun  himself  shall  fall  from  the  heavens. 

After  reading  the  extracts  from  Franklin's  ^AutolnograpKy^  Mr, 

Everett  added : — 

In  yonr  presence,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  that  of  this  vast  assembly,  on  this  first  of 
January,  1858, 1  offer  this  copy  of  Franklin's  ^' Autobiography y''^  in  Spark's  edi- 
tion, as  a  new  year's  gift  to  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Nay,  sir,  I  am  going  to 
do  more,  and  make  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  last,  motion  ever  made  in  this  hall ; 
and  that  is,  that  every  person  present,  of  his  own  accord,  if  of  age — with  the 
consent  of  parent  or  guardian,  if  a  minor — ^man,  woman,  boy,  or  girl,  be 
requested,  on  going  home,  to  select  one  good  book,  and,  in  memory  of  the  poor 
boy,  who  half-fed  himself  to  gratify  his  taste  for  reading,  present  it  as  a  new 
year's  gift  to  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

'  In  consequence  of  this  motion,  many  books  (over  1400  in  <»e 
month,)  were  received  in  the  library,  as  donations. 
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**I  KO  80OD«r  come  into  the  Libraiy,  but  I  bolt  the  door  to  me,  excluding 
Last,  Ambition,  Avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  Idleuess,  the 
mother  of  Ignorance  and  Melancholy.  In  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  among  so 
many  divine  souls,  I  take  my  seat  with  so  lofty  a  spirit,  and  sweet  content, 
that  I  pity  all  that  know  not  this  happioess.** 

[Hsuisius,  of  Leyden,  in  D'Isneli't  Curiacitiet  of  Literature.] 

"  Read  not  to  contradkt  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  (^ranted, 
nor  ind  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider." 

rBAGoVs  Btsays—On  Studies.    Harpers'  ed.  p.  179.) 

1.  Definition  of  Reading. 

Reading,  in  its  true  senee  and  use,  is  study — sometimes  a  laborious,  some- 
times an  entertaining  perusal  of  books — but  always  the  study  of  books, — 
*  Reading,"  says  Dr.  Watts,  "  is  that  means  or  method  of  knowledge^  whereby 
we  acquaint  ourselves  with  what  other  men  have  published  to  the  world,  in 
their  writings." — Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Alind,  p.  38. 
f 

3.  Objects  of  Reading. 

'^  The  questbn  recurs,  What  is  the  proper  object  of  Reading  ?  what  the  end 
to  be  kept  in  view,  in  the  choice  and  perusal  of  books  ?    One  ^eat  end, 

doubtless,  is  Knowledge One  object  of  reading,  then,  is  to  acquire  knowl- 

ed^.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  knowledge,  in  itself^  is  not  so  much  an 
end  as  a  means,  and  that  we  are  always  to  keep  in  view  its  ulterior  uses  and 
applications.  ....  Knowledge  brings  with  it  duties  which  are  not  to  be  ne^ 
lected.  It  is  a  teUerU  or  trust ;  and  to  enable  us  to  employ  it  aright,  we  should 
understand  well  the  end  for  which  God  has  given  us  capacities  for  acquiring 
it  On  no  subject  are  men  more  likely  to  err  ;  and  how  grievous  the  error  is, 
and  in  what  ways  it  manifests  itself,  let  Lord  Bacon  teach.  ^  But  the  greatest 
error,'  says  that  sreat  writer,  ^of  all  the  rest,  is  the  mistaking  or  misplacing 
of  the  last  or  farthest  end  of  Icnowledge ;  for  men  have  entered  into  a  desire 
of  learning  and  knowled^,  sometimes  upon.  &c, ....  seldom  sincerely  to 

S've  a  true  account  of  their  ffift  of  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men,  as  if 
ere  were  sought  in  knowledge  a  couch,  dbc,  &c.,  and  not  a  rich  store-house 
for  the  glory  mthe  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man^s  estate?  Such,  then,  is  the 
use  of  knowledfi^  It  constitutes  a  rich  store-house,  whence  we  should  draw 
materials  for  glorifying  God,  and  improving  man's  estate.     In  other  words 

knowled^  is  to  he  employed  by  us  in  doing  good This  remark  leads 

OS  to  notice  another  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  books,  when  judiciously 
selected  and  properly  read.    This  is  the  imphwerneTU  of  ow  inteUectuaJ  paw^ 

ers  and  moral  sentiments So,  again,  in  regard  to  taste What  is 

true  of  intellect  and  taste,  is  not  less  true  of  our  moral  sentiments 

^Recapitulation.)  JVky  should  we  read  7  Partly  to  procure  immediate  grati- 
ncation,  but  principally, — let,  to  acquire  knowledge,  both  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  its  uses :  2ndly,  to  improyo  the  mtellectual  {wwers :  3dly,  to  refine  tastM 
and  4thly,  to  strengthen  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments." — Professor 
Monzo  Potter.  D,  D:  Advantages  of  Science,  Harpers*  Ed,,  pp.  14,  19,  20, 
21, 23,  24,  31. 
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"  In  all  our  studies  and  pursuits  of  knowledge,  let  us  remember  that  virtue 
and  \rice,  sin  and  holiness,  and  the  conformation  o£  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the 
duties  of  true  religion  and  morulity,  are  things  of  far  more  consequence  thaa 
all  the  furniture  ot  our  understandings,  and  the  richest  treasures  of  mere  spec- 
ulative knowledge. " —  IVcUts  on  the  Mind,  p.  69. 

» 

3.  General  Advantages  of  Reading. 

*^  These  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are  of  infinite  advantage  ;  for  by  them 
we  are  made  partakers  of  the  sentiments,  observations,  reasonings  and  iok- 
provements  of  all  the  learned  world,  in  'he  most  remote  nations,  and  in  for- 
mer ages,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  mankind The  advantages  (of 

reading)  are  such  as  these :  1.  By  reading,  we  acquaint  ourselves,  in  a  very 
extensive  manner,  with  the  affairs,  actions,  and  thoughts  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  in  the  most  remote  nations,  and  in  most  distant  ages  ;  and  that  with  as 
much  ease,  €is  though  they  lived  in  our  own  age  and  nation.    By  reading  we 

may  Ibarn  something  from  all  parts  of  mankind 2.  By  reading,  we 

learn  not  only  the  actions  and  the  sentiments  of  distant  nations  and  ages,  but 
we  transfer  to  ourselves  the  knowledge  and  improvements  of  the  most  learned 
men.  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  mankind,  when  or  wheresoever  they  lived. 
For  though  many  books  have  been  written  by  weak  and  injudicious  persona, 
yet  the  most  of  those  books,  which  have  obtained  great  reputation  in  the  world, 
are  the  products  of  great  and  wise  men  in  their  several  ages  and  nations. . . . 

3.  When  we  read  ^od  authors,  we  learn  the  best  sentiments,  even  of  those 
wise  and  learned  men.  For  tney  studied  hard,  and  committed  to  writing 
their  maturest  thoughts,  and  the  result  of  their  long  study  and  experience. . . 

4.  It  is  another  advantage  of  reading  that  we  may  review  what  we  read,  w^ 
may  consult  the  page  again  and  again,  and  meditate  on  it,  at  successive  sea- 
sons, in  our  serenest  and  retired  hours,  having  the  book  always  at  hand." — 
Watts,  pp.  38,  41,  42. 

^'Written  records  constitute  the  only  authentic  memorials  of  the  past ;  and, 
since  those  records  have  been  multiplied  by  printing,  and  spread  over  the 
world,  they  are  truly  imperishable.     iNor  only  so ;  they  are  now  the  properly 

of  the  whole  race Now  almost  all  minds  experience  their  enlightening 

and  quickening  influence.  There  is  hardly  an  individual  whose  knowledge  is 
not  enlarged  by  the  use  of  books  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  multitudes  are  in- 
cited by  them  to  add,  by  their  own  labors  and  discoveries,  to  the  great  sum 
of  human  attainments.     Another  advantage  of  the  knowledge  gamed  from 

books  is,  that it  is  much  of  it  arranged  and  systematized.    Thus  we 

are  enabled  to  see  the  dependence  and  connection  of  different  truths  ;  and, 
what  is  more  important,  we  leam  to  study  principles  and  laws^  instead  of  losing 

ourselves  amid  a  multitude  of  incongruous  facts How  important,  then, 

that  every  one,  who  would  cultivate  hi  his  own  mind  the  true  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation, or  who  would  acquire  that  power  which  results  from  knowledge,  how 
important  that  he  should  become  familiar  iri^A  such  books  as  illustrate  the  na- 
ture, and  imbody  the  fruits  of  this  system  of  inquiry. " — Potter :  Advantages 
of  Science,  pp.  16, 17. 

4b  Importance  of  Reading,  to  the  Business  Man,  tbe  Mechanic  and 

THE  Manufacturer. 

"  Let  me  invite  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  probable  beneficial 

effect  of  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  among  those  practically  and 

habitually  employed  in  the  mechanic  and  manufactunng  arts,  and  it  is  likely 

to  operate  upon  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences 

themselves Perhaps  there  is  no  better  definition  of  science,  than  that 

it  is  knowledge  acquired  by  the  thoughts  and  the  experience  of  many,  and  so 
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methodically  arranged,  as  to  be  comprehended  by  any  one The  theory 

of  science,  then,  is  the  exposition  of  known  facts,  arranged  in  classes,  and  ex- 
pressed in  words. The  advantages  of  experience  and  observation  on  a 

large  scale,  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  mechanical  ingenuity It  is 

peculiarly  true  with  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  the  suls In  fact,  the 

very  ibutidation  of  modem  chemistry,  or.  at  least,  of  that  branch  of  it  term- 
ed pneumatic  chemistry,  was  laid  in  a  brewery.  There  had  been  no  lack  of 
ingenuity,  no  sparing  of  labor  or  expense,  no  flagging  of  zeal  or  curiosity 
among  the  old  chemists.  But  the  lar^r  and  more  striking  field  of  observa- 
tion and  combination  afforded  to  Dr.  rriestley,  by  the  vats  and  gases  of  his 
neighbor,  the  brewer,  opened  a  new  world  to  inquiry.  From  the  thick  va- 
pors of  the  brew-house,  like  one  of  the  gigantic  genii  of  oriental  romance, 
arose,  that  mighty  science  which  has  mven  to  enlightened  art  a  more  than 
magical  sway.  ...  It  is  wonderful  how  the  elements  of  the  most  precious  know- 
ledge are  spread  around  us ;  how  to  the  curious  and  instructed  observer  every 
thing  is  full  and  rich  with  the  means  of  benefiting  the  human  race.  The 
slightest  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  nature,  or  our  command  over  it,  is  sure, 
ultimately,  to  connect  itself  with  some  other  truth,  or  to  unfold  its  own  powers 
or  relations,  and  thus  to  lead  on  to  some  practical  benefit,  which  the  boldest 
conjecture  could  never  have  anticipated.  The  ignorant  and  the  idle,  suffer  aU 
sucn  opportunities  to  pass  by  them  as  the  vagrant  breeze.  But  such  will 
sorely  not  be  the  case  with  industrious  men,  prepared  by  general  science  to 

turn  those  occasions  to  the  best*  account I  argue  from  experience.  . . . 

Take,  for  instance^  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  recent  and  precious  gifts 
which  chemistry  has  made  to  medicine.  A  few  years  a^^o,  a  soap  manufac- 
turer of  Paris,  M.  Courtois,  remarked  that  the  residuum  of  bis  lye,  when  ex- 
hausted of  the  alkali,  produced  a  corrosion  of  his  copper  boilers,  which  struck 
him  as  deserving  special  inquiry.  'He  put  it,'  says  Mr.  Herschel, 'into  the 
oands  of  a  scientific  chemist  for  analysis,  and  the  result  was,  the  discovery  o* 

one  of  the  most  singular  and  important  chemical  elements,  iodine,  , 

Curiosity  was  excited ;  the  origin  of  the  new  substance  was  traced  to  the  sea- 
plants,  from  whose  ashes  the  principal  ingredient  of  soap  is  obtained,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  sea-water  itself:  It  was  thence  hunted  through  nature,  discov- 
ered in  salt  mines  and  springs,  and  pursued  into  all  bodies  which  have  a  ma- 
rine oriffin ;  among  ike  rest  into  sponge.  A  medical  practitioner,  f  Dr.  Coin- 
det,  a  Swiss  physician, )  then  called  to  mind  a  reputed  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
one  of  the  most  grievous  and  unsightly  disorders  to  which  the  human  species 

is  subject — the  goitre and  which  was  said  to  have  been  originally  cured 

by  the  ashes  of  burned  sponge.  Led  by  this  indication,  he  tried  the  effect  of 
iodine  on  that  complaint  and  the  result  established  the  extraordinary  fact,  that 
this  substance,  taken  as  a  medicine,  acts  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  en- 
ergy on  goitre,  dissipating  the  largest  and  most  inveterate  in  a  short  time,  and 
actmg  (of  course  with  occasional  failures,  like  all  other  medicines,)  as  a  spe- 
cific or  natural  antagonist  against  that  odious  deformity.  *  Now  consider  what 
a  map  of  human  misery,  for  a  long  series  of  generations  to  come,  has  been 
relieved  or  removed  by  this  discover]^,  arising  from  the  single  circumstance 
tf  a  Parisian  soap  manufacivTer  being  an  observing  man^  who  understood 

ike  uses  and  nature  of  chemical  analysis. Let  us  cross  the  channel  to 

Great  Britain,  for  some  farther  examples. The  Telescope^  in  its  earli- 
est stages  of  invention  had  received  all  the  improvement  that  could  then  be 
furnished  by  the  genius  of  the  great  Galileo,  the  father  of  modem  science,  and 
by  the  superhuman  philosophical  sagacity  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  well  as  of 
their  disciples  and  followers,  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  Europe, 
such  as  the  English  Hooke,  the  Dutch  Huygens,  and  the  German  Euler.— 
The  product  of  these  labors  was  admirable  proof  of  the  power  of  human  in- 
vention ;  yet  it  was  accompanied  with  imperfections^  especially  in  the  refract* 

ing  ielescape^  that  seemed  insuperable The  removal  of  this  defect 

was  reserved  for  J(^n  Dollond,  originally  a  silk  weaver,  and  afterward  an  op- 
Ibian  and  instrument-maker^  of  London.    Half  a  century  after  Newton's  exper- 
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iments,  DoUond  conceived  the  idea,  that  the  refractire  powers  of  different 
kinds  of  glass  might  be  made  to  correct  each  other.    In  this  he  completpJy 
succeeded.    Had  he  not  been  familiar  with  the  science  of  Newton,  DoUond 
would  never  have  attempted  this  discovery ;  had  he  not  also  been  a  prac 
tical  mechanic,  it  is  haroly  probable  that  he  would  have  succeeded.     Thi 
incidental  mention  of  the  ultimate  advantages  derived  by  the  art  of  naviga 
tion  from  the  labors  of  Dollond,  suggests  to  my  mind  another  iltustrationi 
and  recalls  the  name  of  John  SmeaUm,    He  was  by  regular  trade,  a  philosoph* 
ical  instrument-maker,  but  his  active  mind  had  taken  a  broad  range  of  rationai 
curiosity  and  employment,  embracing  almost  every  thing  in  science  or  art, 
that  could  throw  light  on  mechanical  contrivance.    His  inventions  of  this  sort 
were  very  numerous  and  ingenious,  but  his  solid  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  the 

erection  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse There  are  few  narratives  of 

more  intense  interest  or  vari^  instruction  than  his  own  account  of  this  great 

work The  names  and  lives  of  our  own  distinguished  benefactors  of 

mankind — Franklin,  and  Rittenhouse,  and  Whitney,  and  Fulton,  and  Perkins 

—press  upon  my  memory The  history  of  Printing  offers  another  tempt- 

mg  field  of  collateral  illustration I  might  tell  of  the  Italian  Aldus  and 

his  sons,  of  Henry  Stephens,  of  Paris,  and  his  learned  family,  of  the  Dutch 
£lgivirs,  the  English  Bouyer,  the  Scotch  Foulis  and  D.uncan,  and  surely  could 

not  forget  the  noblest  name  of  them  all,  our  own  Franklin I  must  also 

reluctantly  refrain  from  detailing  the  studies,  inventions  and  improvements  of 

the  potter,  Joaiah  Wedgewood But  from  among  the  names  which 

thus  crowd  upon  me,  let  me  adduce  one  more  bright  example It  was 

about  this  season  of  tne  year,  just  seventy  years  ago,  that  the  instrument-maker 
employed  by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  receiv^  from  the  professor  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  in  that  ancient  seminary  of  learning,  a  broken  model  of  the 
steam-engine,  as  then  used,  to  be  put  in  order  for  his  lectures. An  or- 
dinary workman,  after  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  this  imperfect  machine,  would 
have  made  the  necessary  repairs,  sent  it  back  to  the  lecture-room,  and  the 
world  would  have  gone  on  as  usual.  But  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Jasnea 
Watt]  a  young  mechanic,  of  singular  and  various  inventive  sagacity,  and  of 
most  patient  and  persevering  ingenuity,  who,  in  addition  to  much  misceUane- 
0U8  information,  and  some  m^iihem^atical  acquirement^  had  been  led  by  a  liberal 
curiosity  to  master  all  that  was  then  known  of  chemistry,  and    theoretical 

natureU  philosophy  in  its  broadest  sense Look  around  for  yourselves 

—on  our  rivers  and  lakes — on  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  America,  piled 
up  in  our  shops — on  the  raihoads  which  traverse,  or  are  just  about  to  traverse, 
our  continent — on  the  wealth,  the  power,  the  rapid  interchange  of  commerce 
and  intelligence  produced  by  the  modem  steam-engine,  and  then  let  me  re- 
mind you,  that  ail  this  is  the  fruit  of  the  solitary  labors  and  studies  of  a  Glas- 
gow work-sho]) ;  directed  by  an  active,  vigorous,  daring,  but  most  patient  and 
persevering  mind,  which  knew  how  to  use  well  the  knowledge  that  Mer  wise  or 

ingenious  men  had  previously  reasoned  out  or  discovered. 1  have  not 

yet  touched  upon  the  influence  of  knowledge,  upon  the  operative  and  producing 
classes  themselves,  in  improving  the  character,  raising  the  thoughts,  awaken- 
ing sleeping  talent^  and  thus  qualifying  this  great  and  valuable  body,  for  the 
able,  just,  right,  wise  and  honorable  discharge  of  sdl  the  duties  of  men,  of  cit- 
izens, of  freemen,  of  patriots.  This  is  alone,  and  in  itself,  a  theme  full  of  interest 
—-full  of  excitement . .  Such  were  Saratoga's  victors,  such  the  brave  men  whose 
blood  earned  our  liberties.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  blacksmith  of 
Rhode  Island,  Nathaniel  Greene;  he  whom  Hamilton,  while  he  honored 
Washington  as  ^  the  first  man  of  the  country,'  did  not  hesitate  to  style  ^  the 

first  soldier  of  the  Revolution There  also  was  the  book-binder,  Knox, 

and  from  among  the  mechanics  of  New  York,  came  forth  our  IViUet,  ^  the 

bravest  of  the  brave.' Abroad,  our  interests  were  watched  over,  and  our 

national  dignity  represented,  by  the  printer.  Franklin. Foremost  in 

our  councils  at  home,  and  enrolled  among  tne  immortal  names  of  the  commit- 
tee of  five,  who  prepared  and  reported  me  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
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the  shoemaker,  Roger  Skermcuu  a  nian  self-educated  and  self-raised 

Here  were  other  names  like  these  which  I  cannot  now  pause  to  recapitulate. 

Still  I  cannot  forbear  from  paying  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory 

of  a  townsman  and  a  friend The  courage,  seamanship,  and  ability  of 

Commodore  Chauncey,  would  have  been  exerted  in  vain,  had  they  not  been 
i«conded  by  the  skill,  the  enterprise,  the  science,  the  power  of  combination, 
and  the  ready  and  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  ship-builder,  Henry  Eckford, 

The  ardor  for  improvement,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  manifested  by 

the  mechanics  of  this  and  others  of  our  cities,  are  gratifying  indeed 

But  they  derive  a  tenfold  interest  and  value  from  the  greater  results  which 
they  foretell,  and  the  more  clorious  future  the^  appecu*  to  usher  in. "  Chdian 
&  Verplancl^s  Discourse  before  the  Mechanic^  tnstittUe  of  New  York,  Nov, 
27, 183  >— passim. 

5.  Choice  or  Books. 

'^  The  world  is  full  of  books  ;  but  there  are  multitudes  which  are  so  ill-writ- 
ten, that  they  were  never  worthy  any  man's  reading ;  and  there  are  thousands 
more  which  may  be  good  in  their  kind,  but  are  worth  nothing,  when  the  month, 
or  vear,  or  occasion  is  past,  for  which  they  were  written.  Others  may  be  val- 
nable  in  themselves  for  some  special  purpose,  or  in  some  peculiar  science,  but 
are  not  fit  to  be  perused  by  any  but  mose  who  are  engaged  in  that  particular 
science  or  business. It  is  of  vast  advantage  or  improvement  of  knowl- 
edge and  saving  time,  for  a  ^oung  man  to  have  the  most  proper  books  for  his 

reading  recommended  by  a  judicious  friend There  is  yet  another  sort 

of  books,  (in  addition  to  books  of  science  and  complete  treatises  on  subjects, 
whnh  are  first  recommended,)  of  which  it  is  proper  I  should  *Bay  something 
while  I  am  treating  on  this  subject ;  and  these  are  history,  poesy,  travels^  boo& 
of  diversion  or  amusement ;  among  which  we  may  reckon  also,  little  common 
^mphlets,  neuHfpapers,  or  such  like.    For  many  of  these,  I  confess,  once  readr 

ing  may  be  suffwient,  where  there  is  a  tolerably  good  memory Still  let 

it  be  remembered,  that  where  the  historical  narrative  is  of  considerable  mo- 
ment, where  the  poesy,  oratory,  &c,  shine  with  some  degrees  of  perfection  and 
glory,  a  single  reading  is  neither  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  mind,  that  has  a  true 
taste  for  \h\a  sort  of  writing  ;  nor  can  we  make  the  fullest  and  best  improve- 
ment of  them,  without  proper  reviews,  and  that  in  our  retirement  as  well  as 

in  company. Among  these  writings  of  the  latter  kind,  we  may  justly 

reckon  ^wri  miscellaneous  essays  on  all  manner  of  subjects  ;  such  as  the  Oc- 
casional Papers,  Uie  Tattlers,  the  Spectators,  and  some  other  books,  that  have 

been  compiled  out  of  the  weekly  or  daily  products  of  the  press. Among 

other  booKs,  which  are  proper  and  requisite,  in  order  to  improve  our  knowledge* 
ID  general,  or  our  acquaintance  with  any  particular  science,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  be  furnished  with  vocabularies  and  dictionaries  of  several  sorts^ 
namelv,  of  common  words,  idioms,  and  phrases,  in  order  to  explain  their  sense  \ 
of  technical  wards,  or  the  terms  of  art,  to  show  their  use  in  arts  and  sciences ; 
of  names  of  men,  countries,  towns,  rivers,  ^c,  which  are  called  historical  and 
geographical  dictionaries,  &.c.     These  are  to  be  consulted  and  used  upon  every 

occasion. If  such  books  are  not  at  hand,  you  must  supply  the  want 

of  them,  as  well  as  you  can,  by  consulting  such  as  can  inform  you. "  Watts 
on  the  Mind,  pp.  59,  69,  71,  72. 

^  A  wise  and  good  man  was  accustomed,  in  his  devotion,  to  thank  God  for 
books*  He  did  well ;  good  books,  rightly  used,  are  among  our  greatest  bless- 
ings.   Books  introduce  us  to  the  noblest  minds  of  our  race,  and  permit 

us  to  commune  intimately  with  them,  even  at  those  privileged  hours,  when 
they  obtain  their  brightest  visions  of  truth,  and  pour  forth  their  lof\iest  or  most 
touching  eloquence.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  books  are  nai 
good  books,  and  tlwit  even  good  books  may  be  so  read,  as  to  fail  of  their  appro- 
prutie  muds.    Milton  has  said,  that  ^  a  wise  man  can  sooner  gather  gold  out  of 
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the  drossiest  volume,  than  a  fool,  wisdom  out  of  Scripture.'  It  is  certaui  that 
tl^e  effect  of  readiDg  depends  nearly  as  much  on  the  disposition  and  taste  of 
the  reader,  as  on  the  character  of  the  writer.  Hence  the  great  importance  of 
considering  not  only  wIuU  we  read,  but  also  in  what  vay,  and  for  what  ends. 

A  love  of  books  can  be  acquired  only  by  those  who  find  pleasure  in 

using  them ;  and  hence,  whoever  would  cultivate  m  himself  or  others  this  most 
desirable  taste,  should  select,  esj)eciaUy  ai  firsts  such  works  as  can  be  read  with 
sustained  and  quickened  attention.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  such  books, 
if  read  only  to  amuse  and  entertain,  must,  if  good,  fail  of  much  of  their  effect, 

while,  if  bad,  their  irifluence  wUl  he  deplorable By  degrading  them 

into  instruments  of  momentary  pleasure,  we  shall  lose  sight  of  their  true  worth, 
and  learn  to  conlbund  them  with  that  herd  of  books,  usually  known  as  ^  light 
reading ;'  books  which  seem  to  have  been  written  in  order  to  be  once  rmd, 
and  then  forever  forgotten.  Soon,  too,  we  shall  disrelish  all  books  than  contain 
any  serious  matter,  and  be  content  only  with  those  of  the  most  frivolous  and 
exciting  kind.  These  last  will  claim  every  hour  that  can  be  allotted  to  read- 
ing ;  and  happy  shall  we  be^  if  they  do  not  steal  hours  that  ought  to  have  been 

given  to  stuay To  this  danger  we  are  peculiarly  exposed  in  our  own 

day We  should  choose  books  that  will  exercise  the  faculty  of  close 

and  continuous  attentioUj  and  as  we  advance,  we  should  subject  it  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  more  strenuous  and  protracted  effort.  They  should  be  books,  too, 
whicn  require  us  to  think  ;  which  sometimes  incline  us  to  close  our  volume, 
that  we  may  review  the  arguments  and  statements  of  the  writer,  and  test 
them  by  the  rules  of  sound  reasoning ;  books,  which  call  us  to  analyze  what  is 
complicated,  to  arrest  what  is  fugitive,  and  trace  out  what  is  subtle  ;  which 
suggest  new  subjects  for  reflection  and  inquiry,  and  gradually  lead  us  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  the  pleasure  that  results  from  the  mere  exercise  of  our  io- 

tellectual  powers So,  again,  in  regard  to  taste.    All  men  have  been 

endowed,  though  in  different  degrees,  with  a  relish  for  what  is  beautiful  or  per- 
fect of  its  kind Hence,  nooks,  as  well  as  companions,  should  be  select- 
ed with  reference  to  the  ctdtivation,  not  only  of  the  understanding,  but  also  of  the 
taste.  And  in  this  respect  we  are  exj^sed  to  much  danger.  Not  a  few  of  the 
works  of  our  day  (especially  those  ot  a  fictitious  and  periodical  character — 
works,  too,  which  command  enthusiastic  applause,)  are  directly  calculated  to 
encourage  a  false  taste  in  literature,  as  well  as  a  vicious  tone  in  manners  and 

morals What  is  true  of  intellect  and  taste  is  not  less  true  of  our  moral 

sentiments And,  as  our  moral  judgments,  moreover,  are  insensibly 

but  powerfully  affected  by  companions,  so  are  they  by  books — companions, 
a^inst  whom  we  are  apt  to  be  least  on  our  guard,  whose  instructions  we  arc 
disposed  to  receive  with  a  too  implicit  faith,  and  whose  society  we  enjoy  at 
those  seEisons  of  relaxation,  when  the  heart  is  most  open  to  influence.    It  is 

nearly  an  axiom,  that  people  will  not  be  better  than  the  books  they  read 

It  is  important  that  all  books  be  proscribed,  which  inculcate  indifference  to 
moral  distinctions ;  which  tend,  however  indirectly,  or  insidiously,  to  excite  our 
evil  passions  ;  which  exhibit  the  guilty  and  profligate  as  objects  of  sympathy 
and  admiration  ;  or  which  serve  to  lessen,  in  the  least,  our  reverence  for  prin- 
ciple, or  our  hatred  of  a  mean  and  time-serving  policy In  thus  explain- 
ing the  objects  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  reading,  I  have,  in  effect, 
furnished  rules  for  judging  of  books,  of  their  character  and  value.  If  one  great 
end  of  reading  be  to  enlarge  our  knowledge,  then  we  should,  for  the  most  part, 
read  no  books  which  do  noifumish  useftU  information,  I  say, /or  the  most  jxirt^ 
because  we  sometimes  read  rather  to  improve  taste,  quicken  and  cultivate  im- 
agination, or  discipline  reason,  rather  than  to-gain  knowledge.  Hence  another 
nUe,  by  which  we  may  try  a  book,  is  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  understanding. 
Does  it  require  thought,  and  excite  to  reflection  ?  Does  it  deal  in  sound  rear 
mming  only,  avoiding  all  specious  fallacies,  and  making  no  appeals  to  mere 
prejudice  or  passion  T   Does  it  cultivate  in  our  minds  a  disinterested  lave  oj 

truthl If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a  work  of  imaginalion  or  ta>ste,  it 

should  be  tried  by  its  influence  on  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature.    If  it  pre- 
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sent  ua  with  images  of  beauty  and  simplicity,  enable  us  to  view  the  works  of 
nature  and  art,  with  a  keener  and  more  discriminating  relish,  inspire  us  wilh 
a  bye  for  the  perfect,  and,  above  all,  if  it  strengthen  and  animate  our  noble 
■entiraents  of  virtue,  it  merits  frequent  and  careful  perusal.    But,  if  otherwisej 

4bc,  I  need  not  add,  that  it  is  a  book  to  be  reprobated  and  avoided 

What  sbould  we  read?  Only  good  books ;  which  Milton  describes  as  ^ the 
precious  lift^blood  of  master-spirits,  embalmed  and  tr.easured  up  on  purpose  to 
a  life  beyond  life.'  To  know  whether  a  book  be  good,  consider.  Ist,  whether  it 
adds  to  our  sum  of  knowledge  :  2ndly,  whether  it  induces  thought,  and  exer- 
cises reason  :  Sdly,  whether  it  improves  taste  :  and  4thly,  whether  it  strength' 
ens  conscience.' — Dr,  Potter:  Advantages  of  Science,  pp.  9 — 12.  22—27,  31. 

^  Read  always  the  best  and  most  recent  book  on  the  subject  which  you  wish 
to  investigate.  *  You  are  to  remember,'  says  Pliny  the  younger, '  that  the  most 
approved  authors  of  each  sort  are  to  be  carefully  chosen,  for,  as  it  has  been 
well  observed,  though  we  should  read  mucK  we  should  not  read  many  au- 
thors.'"— Dr.  Potter:  Handbook  for  Readers,^,  \S. 

6.  Systematic  Reading  ;  or  Reading  in  Courses,  or  by  Subjects. 

*^Some  prejudice,  against  what  are  called  courses  of  study,  has  been  justly 
provoked  by  the  great  number  and  variety  of  those  which  have  been  proposed 
from  time  to  time At  the  outset  almost  any  course  of  reading  is  bet- 
ter than  the  desultory  and  irregular  habits  which  prevail  so  extensively.  When 
once  the  student  has  acquired  a  taste  for  good  books,  and  some  just  ideas  of 
the  object  and  uses  of  residing,  he  may  be  safely  left  to  glean  for  himself,  from 
the  counsels  of  others,  such  hints  and  directions  as  are  best  adapted  to  his 

own  case Do  not  become  so  far  enslaved  by  any  system  or  course  of 

study,  as  to  think  it  may  not  be  altered,  when  alteration  would  contribute  to 

the  healthy  and  improving  action  of  the  mind Beware,  on  the  other 

hand,  o^  frequent  changes  in  your  plan  of  study.  This  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
young  persons.  *  No.  take  your  course  wisely,  but  firmly.'  says  Wirt, '  and  hav- 
jn^  taken  it  hold  upon  it  with  heroic  resolution,  and  tne  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
will  sink  before  you.  The  whole  empire  of  learning  will  beat  your  feet,  while 
those  who  set  out  with  you,  but  stopped  to  change  Bveir  plans,  are  yet  employ- 
ed in  the  very  profitable  business  of  changing  their  plans.  Let  your  motto  be, 
Persererando  vinces.  (by  perseverance  tmu  shalt  confer.)  Practice  upon  it, 
and  you  will  be  convinced  of  its  \'alue,by  the  distinguished  eminence  to  which 

it  will  conduct  you.' Study  subjects^  rather  than  books ;  therefore,  com- 

jMre  different  authors  on  the  same  subjects  ;  the  statements  of  authors,  with 
information  collected  from  other  sources  ;  and  the  conclusions  drawn  by  a  wri- 
ter with  the  rules  of  sound  logic.  'Learning, '  says  Feltham,  'falls  far  short 
of  wisdom ;  nay,  so  far  that  you  scarcely  find  a  greater  fool  than  is  sometimes 

a  mere  scholar.' , .  *  i  take  care,'  says  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most 

versatile  scholars  in  England,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Warren,  in  his  Law  Studies, 
^always  to  ascertain  the  value  of  what  1  look  at,  and  if  satisfied  on  that  score, 
I  roost  carefully  stow  it  away.  I  pay,  besides,  frequent  visits  to  my '  magazine,' 
and  keep  an  inventory  of  at  least  every  thing  important,  which  I  frequently 
compare  with  my  stores.  It  is,  however,  the  systematic  disposition  and  ar- 
rangement I  adopt,  which  lightens  the  labors  of  memory.  I  was  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  memory,  when  young ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  considered  rath- 
er defective  on  that  score.' Dare  to  be  ignorant  of  many  tilings.    *  In 

a  celebrated  satire,  (the  Pursuits  of  Literature)  much  read  in  ray  youth,'  says 
Dr.  Quincy,  'and  wnich  I  myself  read  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  remem- 
ber one  cx)unsel  there  addressed  to  young  men,  but,  in  fact,  of  universal  ap- 
plication,    i  call  upon  them^  said  the  author,  to  dare  to  be  ignorant  of  many 

things;  a  wise  counsel  and  justly  expressed A  good  scheme  of  study 

will  soon  show  itself  to  be  such  by  this  one  test,  that  it  will  exclude  as  powerfully 
a<  it  will  appropriate;  it  will  be  a  system  of  repulsion*  no  less  than  of  attrac- 
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tion ;  once  thoroughly  possessed  and  occupied  by  the  deep  and  genial  pleas- 
ures of  one  truly  intellectual  pursuit  you  will  be  easy  and  indifferent  to  all 
others  that  had  previously  teased  you  with  transient  excitement'' — Dr,  Potter: 
Handbook  for  Readera,  pp.  15—18,  20,21. 

"  In  learning  any  new  tning,  there  should  be  as  little  as  possible  first  proposed 
to  the  mind  at  once.  That  beins^  understood,  and  futly  mastered,  proceed 
to  the  next  adjoining  nart,  yet  unknown.  This  is  a  slow,  but  safe  and  sure 
way  to  arrive  at  knowled^.  The  mind  will  be  able,  in  this  manner,  to  cope 
witn  great  difficulties,  and  prevail  over  them,  with  amazing  and  happy  suc- 
cess  Engage  not  the  mind  in  the  intense  pursuit  of  too  many  things 

at  once ;  espectallv,  such  as  have  no  relation  to  one  another.  This  will  be 
ready  to  distract  tne  understanding,  smd  hinder  it  from  attaining  perfection  in 

amy  one  subject  of  study In  the  pursuit  of  every  valuame  subject  of 

knowledge,  keep  the  end  always  in  your  eye,  and  be  not  diverted  from  it  by 

every  petty  trifle  you  meet  with  in  the  way Be  not  satisfied  with  a 

mere  knowledge  of  the  best  authors^  that  treat  of  any  subject,  instead  of  ac- 
quainting yourselves  thoroughly  with  the  subject  itself, ^^ — Dr,  Waits  on  the 
Mind,  pp.  131—133, 72. 


7.  Readino  conjoined  with  Thinking. 

"  Deal  freely  with  every  author  you  read ;  and  yield  up  your  assent  only  to 
evidence  and  just  reasoning  on  the  subject  ....  In  the  compositions  of  men, 
remember,  you  are  a  man  as  well  as  they  ;  and  it  is  not  their  reason,  but  your 
own,  that  is  given  to  guide  you,  when  you  arrive  at  years  of  discretion.  .  .  . 
Enter  into  the  sense  and  argument  of  tne  authors  you  read ;  examine  all  their 
proofs,  and  then  judg'e  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  their  opinion. . .  You  will  ac- 
quire by  degrees  a  habit  of  judging  justly,  and  of  reasoning  well,  in  imitation  of 
the  good  writer,  whose  works  you  peruse. .  . .  Never  apply  yourself  to  read  any 
human  author,  with  a  determination  beforehand  either  for  or  against  him ;  nor 
with  a  settled  resolution  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  to  confirm  or  to  oppose  whatso- 
ever he  says ;  but  always  read  with  design  to  lay  your  mind  open  to  truth,  and  to 
embrace  it,  as  well  as  to  reject  every  falsehood,  though  it  appears  under  ever 

so  fair  a  disguise Never  let  an  unknown  worn  pass  m  your  reading, 

without  seeking  for  its  meaning.  .  .  .  And.  indeed,  how  many  volumes  soever 
of  learning  a  man  possesses,  he  is  still  deplorably  poor  in  ms  understanding, 
XiWhe  has  made  these  several  parts  of  learning  his  own  property,  by  reasoning, 
by  judging  for  himself  and  remembering  what  he  has  read. — Dr,  Watts  on  the 
Mind,  pp.  61,  62,  66.  67,  72  73. 

"  Says  Locke.  'Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  m4jierials  of  knowl- 
edge ;  it  is  thinking  that  makes  what  we  read  ours?  .  .  .  Says  Dugald  Stew- 
art, ^  nothing,  in  truth,  has  such  a  tendency  to  weaken,  not  only  the  powers  of 
invention,  but  the  intellectual  powers  in  general,  as  a  habit  of  extensive  and 
various  reading  without  reflection.'^  .  .  .  Accustom  yourself  to  refer  whatever 
you  read  to  the  general  head  to  which  it  belongs,  and  trace  it  if  a  fact,  to 
the  principle  it-involves  or  illustrates  ;  if  a  principle,  to  the  facts  which  it 
produces  or  explains." — Dr,  Potter :  Handbook  for  Readers^  pp.  16.  17,  19. 

'*  Reading^  to  be  useful,  should  be  combined  wiih  refection.    Books  can  af- 
ford but  little  improvement  to  those  who  do  not  think  as  well  as  read 

Thus  we  see  the  great  necessity  of  reading  with  deliberation ;  and  may  I  not 
add.  that  in  this  respect,  laboring  people,  and  those  whose  pursuits  give  to 
them  almost  constant  engagement,  nave  advantages  which  tkey  are  not  apt  to 
appreciate.  By  reading  at  intervals,  some  portion  of  a  good  book,  and  then 
carrying  the  matter  with  them  to  their  places  of  business,  as  a  subject  for 
thought  and  conversation,  they  will  soon  discover  that  the  subject  grows  upon 
them  in  interest,  that  their  views  insensibly  become  clearer  and  more  enlarged, 
and  that  useful  reflections,  not  suggested  by  the  author,  rise  before  their 
minds.    And  thus  it  is.  that  men  of  active  pursuits  are  more  apt,  as  all  expe 
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rienee  testifies^  to  accumulate  uad'vl  knowledge^  ikon  those  whose  Uvea  arepasaed 

m  kiattre  asui  in  the  midat  of  hooka, Let  me  advise,  then,  that  booka 

he  read  deUberateljf.  The  old  maxim,  that  ^  if  a  thing  be  worCh  doing  at  all, 
it  IB  worth  doing  weL,'  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  reading.  A  book  run  over 
hastily,  is  rarely  understood ;  if  not  understood,  it  is  not  remembered  ;  and  if 
not  remembered,  the  time  spent  in  reading  it  is  lost  ...  By  deep  and  diligent 
meditation,  we  (should)  acquire  something  which  may  truly  be  called  our  own ; 
ibr,  as  Milton  says : — who  reads 


*  InccniotlT,  and  to  bis  mdlof  hnaga  not 
▲.ipirit  and  iudgment  equal  or  superior, 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains, 
Deep  Tersed  in  books,  but  sballow  in  bimself.' " 

Dr.  Potter:  Advantages  of  Science^  pp.  17,  18,  27, 30. 

8.  Social  or  Class  Readino. 

*  if  three  or  four  persons  agree  to  read  the  same  book,  and  eaxih  brings  his 
oiPft  rtmarka  upon  xt.  at  sonie  set  hours  appointed  for  conversation,  and  they 
communicate,  mutually,  their  sentiments  on  the  subjects,  and  debate  about  it 
in  a  friendly  manner,  the  practice  will  render  the  reading  of  any  author  more 

abundantly  beneficial  to  everyone  of  them If  several  persons  engaged 

in  the  same  study,  take  into  their  hands  distinct  treatises  on  one  subjectj  and 
appoint  a  season  of  communication  once  a  week,  they  may  inform  each  other 
in  a  brief  manner,  concerning  the  sense,  sentiments  aiid  method  of  those  several 

authors,  and  thereby  promote  each  other's  improvement,  &c Talking 

over  the  things  which  you  have  read  to  your  companions,  on  the  first  proper 
opportunity,  is  a  most  useful  manner  of  review  or  repetition,  in  order  to  fix  them 
upon  the  mind.  Teach  them  to  your  younger  friends,  in  order  to  establish  your 
own  knowledge,  while  you  communicate  it  to  them." — Dr,  Watts  on  the 
Mind.  pp.  60,  61, 178. 

^ '  Company  and  conversation,'  says  Feltham,  ^are  the  best  instructors  for  a 
noble  nature.'  ^  An  engagement  and  combating  of  wits. '  says  Erasmus,  '•  does, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  both  show  the  strength  of  geniuses,  rouses  them 
and  augments  them.  If  you  are  in  doubt  of  any  thing,  do  not  be  ashamed  to 
ask.  or,  if  you  have  committed  an  error,  be  corrected. " — Dr.  Potter :  Hand- 
book far  Readers^  p.  19. 

'*  Some  booka  should  be  read  in  company  vnih  others,  especially  with  our 
family.    We  never  relish  a  good  book  so  highly  as  when  we  read  it  with  a 

friend  of  congenial  tastes And  in  this  plan  of  social  reading,  what 

friends  so  proper  as  those  of  our  household  !  What  employment  more  appro- 
priateyor  the  domestic  circle,  than  one  which  causes  the  mmds  of  all  to  move 
10  unison,  thus  strengthening  the  ties  of  mutual  affection,  and  causing  us  to 
associate  with  home,  the  remembrance  of  our  intellectual  pleasures  /  ....  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  preserve  the  good  old  practice  of  collecting  our  families 
around  the  cheerful  fire,  and  teaching  them  to  relish  early  the  home-bred  de- 
lights of  affection,  and  of  a  com  mom  intercourse  with  those  beat  and  mast  im- 
proving  viaitera,  good  books. "    Dr.  Potter :  Advantagea  of  Science,  pp.  27,  29. 

9.  Re-reading  or  Reviewing. 

<'  A  frequent  revieio  and  careful  repetition  of  the  things  we  would  learn,  and 
an  abridgment  of  them  in  a  narrow  compass,  has  a  great  influence  to  fix  them 

in  the  memory Repetition  is  so  very  useful  a  practice,  thai  Winemon, 

even  from  his  youth  to  his  old  age,  never  read  a  booK  without  making  some 
small  points,  dashes,  or  hooks  in  the  margin,  to  mark  what  parts  of  the  di»- 
oourse  were  proper  for  review  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  a  section  or 
chapter,  he  always  shut  his  book,  and  recollected  all  Uie  sentiments  or  exorea- 
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none  he  had  marked,  so  that  he  could  give  a  tolerable  analvBiB  and  abstract 
of  every  treatise  he  had  read,  just  afler  he  had  finished  it  Hence  he  became 
BO  well  fumished  with  a  rich  variety  of  knowledge.'^ — Dr.  Waits  on  the  Mind. 
p.  177. 

^  Strive,  hy  frequent  reviews^  to  keep  your  knowled^  always  at  command, 
'  What  bootetn,'  says  an  old  writer,  ^  to  read  much,  which  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh  ;  to  meditate  oilen.  which  is  a  burden  to  the  mind  ;  to  learn  daily,  with 
increase  of  knowledge,  when  he  is  to  seek  for  what  he  hath  learned,  and  per- 
haps then^  especially,  when  he  hath  most  need  thereof?  Without  this,  (re- 
viewing) our  studies  are  but  lost  labor.' " — Dr.  Potter:  Handbook  for  Readers^ 
p.  20. 

^^  I  would  recommend,  that  when  we  become  acquainted  with  a  truly  good 
book,  we  read  it  often.  Cecil  tells  us  that  he  had  a  ^  shelf  for  tried  books  ; 
books,  which  he  could  never  open  without  being  incited  to  reflection,  and  en- 
riched by  some  new  hint  or  principle.  It  should  be  so  with  all  of  us.  A  few 
hooks  properly  selected  andfaUkfiiUy  read^  tDotdd  suflice  to  yield  us  more,  both 
of  pleasure  and  profit,  than  any  number,  however  great,  taken  at  random,  and 
read,  as  they  usually  are,  in  a  hurried  and  unreflecting  manner.  A  book,  more- 
over, which  deserves  the  praise  of  being  good,  has  cost  its  author  efibrts  which 
cannot  be  appreciated  at  a  single  reading." — Dr.  Potter:  Adtxintages  of  ScU 
enccj  p.  29. 


•    10.   ReaDINO    CONIfECTED    WITH     WrITINO. 

^  For  want  of  retiring  and  writing,  many  a  learned  man  has  lost  several  use- 
ful meditations  of  his  own,  and  coald  never  recall  them.  ...  If  a  book  has  no 
index  nor  good  table  of  contents,  it  is  very  useful  to  make  one  as  you  are  read- 
ing it.  .  .  .  It  is  suflicient  in  your  index,  to  take  notice  onlv  of  those  parts  of 
the  book  which  are  new  to  you.  or  which  you  think  well  written,  and  well 
worthy  of  your  remembrance  or  review.  Shall  I  be  so  free  as  to  assure  my 
younger  friends,  from  my  own  experience,  that  these  methods  of  reading  will 
cost  some  pains  in  the  first  years  of  your  study,  and  especially  in  the  first  au- 
thors, whicn  you  peruse  in  any  science,  or  on  any  particular  subject ;  but  the 
profit  will  richly  compensate  the  pains.  And  in  the  following  ^ears  of  life,  af- 
ter you  have  read  a  few  valuable  books  on  any  special  subject  in  this  manner, 
it  will  be  very  easy  to  read  others  of  the  same  kind  ;  because  you  will  not  usu- 
ally ,find  very  much  new  matter  in  thera,  which  you  have  not  already  examin- 
ed. If  the  writer  be  remarkable  for  any  peculiar  excellencies  or  defects  in  his 
style  or  manner  of  writing,  make  just  observations  upon  this  also  ;  and  what- 
ever ornaments  you  find  there,  or  whatever  blemishes  occur  in  the  language 
or  manner  of  the  writer,  you  may  make  just  remarks  upon  them.  And  remem- 
ber, that  one  book,  read  over  in  this  manner,  with  all  this  laborious  meditation, 
will  tend  more  to  enrich  your  understanding,  than  skimming  over  the  surface 

of  twenty It  is  useful  to  note  down  matters  of  doubt  6nd  inquiry,  and 

take  the  first  opportunity  to  get  them  resolved  either  by  persons  or  books. . . . 
Lawyers  and  Divines  write  down  short  notes  or  hints  of  the  principal  heads  of 
what  they  desire  to  commit  to  memory,  in  order  to  preach  or  plead.  .  .  .  The 

art  of  short  hand  is  of  excellent  use  for  this,  as  wefl  as  other  purposes 

Those  who  scarcely  ever  take  a  pen  in  their  hands  to  write  short  notes  or  hints 
of  what  they  are  to  learn,  need  a  double  degree  of  power  to  retain  or  recollect 
what  they  read  or  hear."— Z>r.  Watts  on  the  Mind,  pp.  42,  64,  65,  72,  178. 

"Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  philosopher,  who  wishes  to  distinguish  himself  by 
his  discoveries,  that  writing  affords  an  useful  instrument  of  study.  Important 
assistance  may  be  derived  from  it  by  all  those  who  wish  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  investigations  which  occur  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  reading.'*^ 
—■Dagatd  Stuart :  Philos.  of  the  Mind,  Vol.  1,  p.  3  «. 

"  Seek  opportunities  to  wrile  and  converse  on  subjects  about  which  you 
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read.    ^  Reading^  says  Bacon,  'maketh  a/uZT  man,  con/erence,  a  ready  man, 
and  vriting-,  an  e.rac<  man.' " — Dr.  Potter :  Hand  Book,  f  c,  p.  19. 

"  I  add  one  more  suggestion  in  the  words  of  another,  x  oung  persons 
esrpecially,  will  pardon  the  suggestion,  that  in  no  tpay.  perhaps,  can  their  store 
ofapplicable  knowledge  be  more  certainly  though  at  nrst  almost  imperceptibly, 
increased,  than  hy  haSitually  reading  vjith  a  pen  in  the  hand.  There  is  much 
good  sense  in  theie  doggerel  verses,  for  whicn  we  are  indebted  to  no  ordinary 
thinker." 

*  In  nudfnf  antbon,  when  yoa  Ind 
Briirht  piutagw  that  strike  jonr  mind. 
And  wnich,  perhap*,  you  maj  have  reaaon 
To  think  on  at  another  teneon. 
Be  not  contented  with  the  light* 
But  UJte  them  dawn  ta  bUek  and  wkUe  ; 
Bach  a  respect  is  wisely  shown. 
Am  makes  dmetiuf^»  mum  •*«*«  9wn,* " 

Dr.  Potter:  Advantages  of  Science,  p.  30. 

11.  Mbthod  of  Readiro — General  Hints  and  Directions. 

"  Books  of  importance  of  any  kind,  and  especially  complete  treatises  on 
any  subject,  should  be  Jirst  read  in  a  more  general  and  cursory  manner,  to 
team  a  little  what- the  treatise  promises,  and  what  you  may  expect  from  the 
writer's  manner  and  skill.  And  for  this  end,.  I  would  advise  always,  that  the 
vreface  be  read,  and  a  survey  taken  of  the  table  of  contents,  if  there  be  one, 
before  this  first  survey  of  the  book.  By  this  means,  you  will  not  only  be  better 
fitted  to  give  the  book  the  first  reading,  but  you  will  be  much  assisted  in  your 
second  perusal,  which  should  be  done  with  greater  attention  and  deliberation  ; 
and  vou  will  learn  with  more  ease  and  readiness  what  the  author  pretends  to 
teach.    In  your  reading,  mark  what  is  new  or  unknown  to  you  before ;  and 

review  those  chapters,  pages,  or  paragraphs Other  thmgs,  also^  of  the 

like  nature  may  be  usefully  practiced  with  regard  to  the  authors  which  you 
read;  If  the  method  of  a  book  be  irregular,  reduce  it  into  form  by  a  httte 
analysis  of  your  own,  or  by  hints  in  the  margin ;  if  those  things  are  heaped 
together  which  should  be  separated,  you  may  wisely  distinguish  and  divide 
them.  If  several  things  relating  to  the  same  subject  are  scattered  up  and 
dawn  separaidy  through  the  treatise,  you  may  bring  them  all  to  one  view, 
by  references  ;  or  if  the  matter  of  a  book  be  really  valuable  and  deserving,  you 
may  throw  it  into  a  better  method,  reduce  it  to  a  more  logical  scheme,  or 
abndge  it  into  a  lesser  form.  All  these  practices  will  have  a  tendency  both  to 
advance  your  skill  in  logic  and  method,  to  improve  your  judgment  in  general, 
and  to  ffive  you  a  fuller  survey  of  that  subject  in  particular.  When  vou  have 
finishea  the  treatise,  with  all  your  observations  upon  it,  recollect  and  determine 
what  real  improvements  you  nave  made  by  reading  that  author. . . .  Endeavor 
to  apdy  every  speculative  study,  as  far  as  possible,  to  some  practical  use, 
that  bdh  yowrseff  and  others  may  be  the  better  for  it?^ — Dr,  Walts,  pp. 
59,  64  139. 

*'  Always  have  some  useful  and  pleasant  book  ready  to  take  up  in  '  odd 
ends'  of  time.  A  «>od  part  of  life  will  otherwise  be  wasted.  '  There  is.'  says 
Wyttenbach,  'no  ousiness,  no  avocation  whatever,  which  will  not  permit 
a  man  who  has  an  inclination  to  mve  a  little  time  every  day  to  the  stuaies  of 

his  youth Be  not  alarmed  because  so  many  books  are  recommended. 

They  are  not  all  to  be  read  at  once,  nor  in  a  short  time.  ^  Some  travelers^ 
■ays  Bishop  Hall,  <  have  more  shrunk  at  the  rnap  than  at  the  way  ;  between 
both,  how  many  stand  still  with  iheir  arms  folded.' ....  Do  not  attempt  to 
reaa  much  or  fast.  ^  To  call  him  well  read,  who  reetds  many  authors,^  says 
ShaAsbury.  ^  is  improper.'    *  It  does  not  matter,'  says  Seneca,  *  how  many,  but 

how  good  books  you  have.' £ndeavor  to  find  opportunities  to  use  your 

kmmSedge^  and  apply  it  in  practice.    '  They  proceed  right  well  in  all  know- 

15. 
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ledge,'  sajrs  Bacon,  'which  do  coupU  study  with  their  practice,  and  do  not 
Urst  study  altogether,  and  then  practice  altogether." — Dr.  Potter:  Hand 
Book^  ^c,  pp.  16,  20. 

"How  SHOULD  WE  Rbad ?  First,  thoug:htruliy  and  critieally;  secondly, 
m  company  with  a  friend  or  with  our  family;  thirdly,  repeatetfly ;  iburthljry 
with  pen  in  hand." — Dr.  Potter :  Advaiitages  of  Science,  p.  31. 


12.  Effects  op  Books — ^Influence  of  Authors. 

<<  Wherefore  should  not  the  literary  character  be  associated  in  utility  or 

glory  with  the  other  professional  classes  of  socie^  ? The  commercial 

prosperity  of  a  nation  inspires  no  renovation  in  manxiod ;  nor  will  its  military 
power  with  their  affection.    There  is  an  interchange  of  opinions,  as  well  as  of 
spices  and  specie,  which  induces  nations  to  esteem  each  other ;  and  there  is 
a  glorious  succession  of  authors,  as  well  as  of  seamen  and  soldiers,  forever 
standing  before  the  eyes  of  the  universe.    It  is  by  our  authors  that  foreigners 
have  been  taught  to  subdue  their  own  prejudices. .....  The  small  cities 

of  Athens  and  of  Florence  will  perpetually  attest  the  influence  of  the  literary 
character  over  other  nations ;  the  one  received  the  tributes  of  the  mistress 
of  the  universe,  when  the  Romans  sent  their  youth  to  be  educated  at  Athens ; 
while  the  other,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  beheld  every  polished  European 

crowding  to  its  little  court Those  who  govern  a  nation,  cannot  at  the 

same  time  enlighten  them ; — authors  stand  l^tween  the  governors  and  the 

governed The  single  thought  of  a  man  of  genius  has    sometimes 

changed  the  dispositions  of  a  people,  and  even  of  an  age. When  Locke 

and  Montesquieu  appeared,  we  old  systems  of  government  were  reviewed ; 
the  principles  of  legislation  were  developed ;  and  many  changes  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  are  still  to  succeed Otugerve  the  influence  of  authors  in 

forming  the  character  of  men,  where  the  solitai^  man  of  genius  stamps  his  own 
on  a  people.  The  habits,  the  precepts,  dec,  of^Dr.  Franklin  imprinted  them- 
selves on  his  Amerusans ',  while  the  elegant  tastes  of  Sir  WilUam  Jones  could 
inspire  the  servants  of  a  commercial  corporation  to  open  new  and  vast  sooroes 

of  Knowledge While  Britain  retains  her  awful  situation  among  the 

nations  of  Europe,  the  '  Sylva'  of  Evelyn  will  endure  with  her  triumphant 
oaks.  In  the  tmrd  editbn  of  that  wor^  the  heart  of  the  patriot  exults  at 
its  results.  He  tells  Charles  I.  ^  how  many  millions  of  timber  trees,  besides 
requisite  others,  have  been  propagated  and  planted  at  the  ineti^aiion^  and  by  the 
aoie  direction  of  this  work.  It  was  an  author  in  his  studious  retreat,  who, 
casting  a  prophetic  eye  on  the  age  we  live  in,  secured  the  late  victories  of  our 
naval  sovereignty.  Inquire  at  the  Admiral^  how  the  fleets  of  Nelson  have 
been  constructed,  and  mey  can  tell  you  that  it  was  with  the  oaks  which  the 

genius  of  Evelyn  planted The  same  character  existed  in  France,  where 

jDe  Lerres,  in  1599,  composed  a  work  on  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  in 
reference  to  the  art  of  raising  silk-worms.    He  taught  his  fellow-citizens  to 

convert  a  leaf  into  silk,  and  silk  to  become  the  representative  of  gold A 

work  in  France^  under  the  title  of  *  L'Ami  des  Hommes,'  first  spread  there 
a  general  passion  for  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  although  the  national  ardor 
carried  all  to  excess,  vet  marshes  were  drained,  and  waste  lands  inclosed. . . . 
The  commercial  world  owes  to  two  retired  philosophers,  in  the  solitude  ot 
their  study,  Locke  and  Smith,  those  principles  which  dignify  trade  into  a 
liberal  pursuit,  and  connect  it  with  the  happiness  of  a  people. ...  In  the  history 
of  genius,  there  is  no  chronology,  for  to  us  everything  it  has  done  is  present ; 

ana  the  earliest  attempt  is  connected  with  the  roost  recent My  learned 

and  reflecting  friend,  (Sharon  Turner,  Esq.,)  whose  original  researches  have 
enriched  our  national  history^  has  thus  observed  on  the  character  of  Wicklifie: 
— *  To  complete  our  idea  of  the  importance  of  WicklifTe,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  as  his  writings  made  John  Huss  the  Reformer  of  Bohemia,  so  um 
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writings  of  John  Huss  led  Martin  Luther  to  be  th£  Reformer  of  Germanr ;  m 
extensive  and  so  incalculable  are  the  consequences  which  sometimes  foUow 
from  human  actions^'  Our  historian  has  accompanied  this,  by  giving  the  very 
ledtngs  of  Lather  in  early  life  on  his  first  perusal  of  the  works  of  John  Huss ; 
we  seethe  spark  of  creation  caught  at  the  moment ;  a  striking  influence  of  tlie 

generation  of  character !    Thus  a  father-spirit  has  many  sons Such  are 

Ihe  *  great  li^is  of  the  world,'  by  whom  tne  torch  of  knowledge  has  been  suo- 

eeastrely  seited.  and  transmitted  from  one  to  the  other The  torch  of 

genius  is  perpetually  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  amidst  this  fleeting  scene." 
E^UramM  lAterary  Characler,  fc. ;  Alexandrian  edUum^  pp.  ^,  446. 

13.  Earlt  Readino  *-First  Studies. 

The  seriooB  caution  and  conscientious  watchfulness  to  be  exercised  by  parents 
and  friends,  in  the  selection  of  books  for  the  young,  and  for  those  who  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  reading,  (on  the  minds  of  both  which  classes,  vivid 
and  permanent,  and  therefore  most  important  impressions  will  necessarily 
be  produced  b^  tlie  authors  recommended,)  are  ibrcibly  suggested  by  the 
fliiistratkins  which  follow.  The  practical  teachings  of  tnese  examples  make 
it  proper  that  thejr  should  have  the  place  of  emphasis  and  chief  eflect,  at  the 
dose  of  our  collations. 

^*The  first  studies  form  an  epoch  in  (he  history  of  genius,  and  unquestion- 
ably have  sensibly  influenced  its  productions.  0(len  have  the  first  impresr 
none  stamped  a  character  on  the  mind  adapted  to  receive  one,  as  oflen  the 

first  step  into  life  has  determined  its  walk An  early  attachment  to  the 

works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  produced  in  Johnson  an  excessive  admiration  of 
that  Latinized  English,  whicn  violated  the  native  graces  of  the  language. 
The  first  studies  or  Rembrandt  affected  his  afler  labors ;  that  peculiarity  of 
shadow  which  marks  all  his  pictures,  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  his 
lather's  mill  receiving  light  from  an  aperture,  at  the  top,  which  habituated 
that  artist  afterwards  to  view  all  objects  as  if  seen  in  that  magical  light 
When  Pope  was  a  child,  he  found  in  his  mother's  closet  a  small  library  ot 
mystical  devotion ;  but  it  was  not  suspected  till  the  fact  was  discovered,  that 
the  effusions  of  love  and  religion  poured  (brth  in  his  Eloisa,  were  derived  from 
the  seraphic  raptures  of  those  erotic  mystics,  who  to  the  last  retained  a  place 
in  his  library  among  the  classical  bards  of  antiquity.  The  accidental  perusal 
of  CUiintns  Cortins  first  made  Boyle  *  in  love  with  other  than  pedantic  books, 
and  conjured  up  in  him,'  as  he  expresses  it,  '  an  unsatisfied  appetite  of  knuw- 
ledse;  so  that  he  thought  he  owed  more  to  duintus  Curtius  than  did  Alex- 
an&r.'  From  the  perusal  of  Rycaut's  folio  of  Turkish  history  in  childliood, 
the  DoUe  and  impassioned  bard  of  our  times,  (Lord  Byron,)  retained  those 
iodelible  impressions  which  gave  life  and  motion  to  the  '  Giaour,  the  Corsair 
and  Alp.'  A  voyase  to  the  country  produced  the  scenery. . . . .'  The  influence 
of  first  stadies,  in  me  formation  of  the  character  of  genius,  is  a  moral  phenom- 
enon, which  has  not  sufficiently  attracted  our  notice.  Dr.  Franklin  acquaints 
us  that  when  young  and  wanting  books,  he  accidentally  found  De  Foe's 
'  -Essay  on  Projects,'  from  which  work  impressions  were  derived  which  after- 
wards influenced  some  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life Such  is  the 

influence  through  life  of  those  nrst  unobserved  impressions  on  the  character 
of  geniBS,  which  every  atrthor  has  not  recorded."  Such,  too,  in  a  greater  or 
leas  degree,  is  the  influence  of  first  impressions  on  all  minds.  As  the  impres- 
sioos  can  never  be  obliterated,  the  influence  is  to  last  forever. — See  lyi^raelVg 
LUerwfj  Oharacter^  f  c. ;  Alexandrian  edition^  p.  412. 

14.  Hints  to  Yodnq  Ladies  as  to  What  to  Read  and  How  to  Read. 

'^Tbink,  my  dear  young  friends,  of  the  difference  that  is  made  in  the 
diaracter  of  a  human  being,  simply  by  reading.    Compare  an  Irish  giil 
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who  comes  to  this  country  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  who  has  never  been  taught  to 
read,  with  one  of  your  own  countrywomen  in  the  humblest  condition,  of  the 
same  age,  who  loves  to  ready  and  who  has  read  the  books  within  her  reach ! 

Books  are  the  best  property  of  the  rich;  think  what  they  are  to 

the  poor  who  recdly  love  them.  Compare  the  pampered  boy,  who  cares  lor 
nothing  so  much  as  the  indulgence  of  his  sensual  appetites,  fretting  over  a 
table  spread  luxuriously,  to  a  little  fellow  who,  oommg  from  the  district- 
school,  with  his  empty  luncheon  basket,  snatches  his  Robinson  Crusoe  from 
the  shelf;  and,  while  his  half  frozen  toes  are  warming,  devours  it,  forgetful 

of  every  evil  in  life It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  was  at  the  humble 

home  of  a  revolutionary  soldier — a  pensioner.  I  found  his  wife  reading.  Her 
ei^ht  children  are  dispersed  south  and  west,  and  the  old  pair  are  leil  alone. 
They  live  far  away  from  the  village^  and  hardly  put  tneir  heads  out  of 
doors  from  November  till  March.  I  mvoluntarily  expressed  my  sympathy 
in  their  solitary  condition.    '  Oh,'  replied  the  old  lady  most  cheerily,  *  I  have 

company — books,  the  best  of  company !' Think  over  your  acouaint- 

ance,  my  young  friends ;  I  am  sure  you  will  find  among  them  some  old  per- 
son, some  invalid,  some  one  cut  on  from  social  pleasures,  to  whom  life 
would  be  a  tedious  burden,  if  it  were  not  for  books.  ....  If  there  is  a  real 
love  of  books,  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  be  set  to  the  knowledge  that  may 
be  acquired  from  them  without  the  aid  of  instructors,  schools,  or  colleges.  . .  . 
A  love  for  reading  is  with  some  merely  the  keen  appetite  of  a  superior  mind. 
It  would  be  felt  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  But  these  are  the  few 
— the  gifted.  With  most  persons,  the  taste  for  reading  must  be  cultivated. 
I  believe  there  is  no  habit  easier  to  form.  Intelligent  children,  who  live  in 
reading  families^  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  fond  of  reading  as  soon  as 

they  can  read  with  facility But,  if  you  have  been  so  unfortunate  as 

not  to  acquire  this  habit  of  reading  early,  form  it  now  for  yourself.  If  you 
are  not  capable  of  selecting  your  own  Ixvoks,  take  the  advice  of  some  friend 
who  knows  the  wants  of  your  mind.  Resolve  to  devote  a  portion  of  every 
day,  for  a  year  to  come,  to  reading;  and  then,  if  you  forget  your  resolu- 
tion, it  will  not  signify.  The  love  of  reading  will,  by  that  time,  surely  take 
the  place  of  the  duty,  and  do  your  mind  vastly  more  good. 

''It  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  advice  as  to  the  selection  of  books, 
because  so  much  depends  on  the  character,  opportunities,  and  leisure  of  the 

individual It  would  be  too  painful  for  me  to  believe  that  there  is  one 

among  you,  to  whom  it  is  necessary  to  say,  *  Regard  the  bible  as  the  first 
and  best  of  books.'  But  1  fear,  my  young  friends,  that  you  read  the  bible 
much  less  than  you  should.  The  multitude  of  religious  books  and  tracts 
have,  in  some  measure,  superseded  it  You  are  attracted  by  a  story,  and, 
to  get  a  little  pure  gold  you  receive  a  great  deal  of  dross.  Many  or  these 
books,  I  know,  derive  their  spirit  from  the  bible ;  many  of  them  are  useful 
and  delightful ;  but  let  them  take  a  subordinate  place^and  not  encroach  on 
the  time  you  have  to  give  to  the  reading  of  the  bible.  Do  not  be  satisfied  to 
drink  from  the  stream  which  is  imbued  with  much  earthy  material,  when 
you  can  sto  to  the  pure  fountain.  ....  You  will  find  your  pleasure  in  read- 
me the  bible  incalculably  increased,  if  you  will  read  it  not  only  with  a 
spirit  submissive  to  its  Divine  instruction,  but  with  your  mind  awakened, 
and  eaffer  to  understand  it  There  are  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible  that  ex- 
plain what  is  obscure ;  there  are  books  that  will  ^ve  you  much  light  upon 
the  history^  customs,  and  modes  of  life  among  the  Jews.    There  are  others 

that  explain  the  prophecies,  and  show  you  weir  fulfillment. If  y oa 

can  read  but  few  books,  be  sure  that  the  history  of  your  own  country  is 
among  them.  Make  yourself  acquainted  thoroughly  with  its  institutionsL 
its  past  and  present  condition,  its  extent^  climate,  mws,  productions,  and 
commerce.  All  these  subjects  come  withm  our  own  sphere — they  may  be 
called  domestic  matters.  Think  you,  if  a  woman  was  well  instructed,  well 
read  on  these  topics,  she  would  be  as  incapable  of  business,  and  therefore 
as  dependent  as  she  now  is?  ...  .  Next  to  the  history  and  condition  of  your 
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own  country,  It  ie  important  that  you  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  countries  whence  your  ancestors  came.  Then  you 
will  be  able  to  compare  your  country  with  other  countries,  your  own  times 
with  preceding  ^^F^^  Thus  informed,  you  will  not  fall  into  the  common 
national  vanity  or  fancying  all  knowledge,  all  virtue,  and  all  progress,  con- 
centrated in  the  United  States;  nor  into  a  worse  error,  a  culpaole  ignorance 
of  the  advantages  of  your  own  country,  and  insensibility  to  them.  .  .  .  You 
will  find  well  written  and  authentic  travels  a  very  improving  and  delightful 
kind  of  reading.  You  may  lack  money  and  opportunity  to  travel  twenty 
miles  from  home,  when  for  one  or  txvo  dollars  you  may  buy  a  book  that  wiU 
take  you,  with  a  well-instructed  and  all-observing  companion,  half  over  the 
worio.  Or,  if  you  cannot  expend  the  cost  of  Uie  book,  you  may  get  it 
from  a  society,  or  district-library ;  or,  borrow  it  from  some  kindly  disposed 
person. Good  biographies  are  very  improving  books.  The  ex- 
perience of  others  will  oflen  suggest  models,  advice,  and  reproof,  that  comes 

m  the  most  inoffensive  form Every  well  educated  young  person  who 

has  leisure  for  reading,  should  be  well  versed  in  English  literature In 

the  wide  department  of  fictitbus  writing,  let  your  consciences  restrain  and 

direct  your  inclination,  and  rectify  your  taste When  our  Saviour 

empbyed  fiction  in  the  parables  oi  the  prodigal  son,  and  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  it  was,  no  doubt,  to  give  to  an  important  truth,  a  (brm  that  slK^uld 
be  universally  interesting  and  touching.  Few  will  object  to  your  reading 
such  fictitious  writinss  as  do  good  to  your  hearts ;  and  while  you  have 
such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  and  Miss  Edgeworth's,  you  have  no  excuse 
(or  reading  the  profligate  and  romantic  novels  of  the  last  century,  or  the  no 
less  profligate  and  far  more  insidious  romances  of  the  present  day. 
"•  Next  to  '  what  to  read,'  comes  the  great  question  '  how  to  read,'  and  I 

am  not  sure  the  last  is  not  the  weightier  ofthe  two No  book  will 

improve  you  which  does  not  make  you  think;  which  does  not  make  your 
own  mind  work.  This  is  as  certain  as  that  the  mill  is  not  improved  by  the 
com  that  passes  through  it,  or  that  the  purse  is  none  the  richer  for  the  money 
that  has  been  in  iL  .  .  .  .  When  you  read,  do  not  tcJce  for  granted^  be- 
lieving, with  ignorant  credulity,  whatever  you  see  stated  in  d  book.  Re- 
roemMr  an  author  is  but  one  witness,  and  often  a  very  fallible  one.  Pause 
in  your  reading,  reflect,  compare  what  the  writer  tells  you  with  what  you 
have  learned  from  other  sources  on  the  subject,  and,  above  all,  use  your 

own  judgment  independently,  not.  presumptuously Knowing  how 

short  and  precious  time  is,  be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  your  books 
than  eager  to  read  a  great  many.   When  you  dc  read,  read  thoroughly  and 

understand ingly It  is  a  good  practice  to  talk  about  a  book  you  have 

just  read ;  not  to  display  your  knowledge,  for  this  is  pedantry  or  something 
worse;  but  to  make  your  reading  a  social  blessing  by  communicating 
liberally  to  those  in  your  family  circle,  who  may  have  less  time  and  oppor- 
tanity  for  reading  than  you  have.  You  may  oflen,  too,  by  the  superior 
knowledge  of  a  friend,  correct  the  false  impressions  you  have  received.  Or, 
your  friend  may  have  read  the  same  book,  and  then  it  is  a  delightful  point 

of  sympathy One  word  before  I  close  this  subject,  as  to  the  preserva- 

tk>n  of  your  books.  If  you  love  them,  you  will  respect  them,  and  unless  you 
arc  incorrigibly  slovenly  and  careless,  you  will  not  break  off  the  covers,  soil 

the  leaves,  and  dog-ear  the  corners There  is  a  common  and  offensive 

habit  destructive  to  books,  which  we  should  not  presume  to  cautbn  any 
educaiing  little  girl  against,  if  we  had  not  seen  it  practiced  by  educated 

mea    This  is  wetting  Uie  fingers  to  turn  over  the  leaves Surely  this 

should  not  be.  When  you  borrow  a  book,  put  a  cover  on  it  before  you  read 
it  Use  it  with  clean  hands.  Never  lay  it  down  on  the  face,  nor  where  it 
ii  exposed  to  be  knocked  down  by  the  next  passer-by.  Do  not  readily  yield 
to  any  one's  request  to  lend  it  again,  but  return  it  promptly  and  punctually 
Perform  the  borrower's  duty  strictly,  and  Heaven  bless  you  with  libera 
lenders."— 3f  if «  C.  M,  Sedgvjick:  Means  and  Ends. 
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Plan  of  Rbadino  recommended  bt  Thomas  S.  Grimke. 

1.  Before  I  commenced  an  anthor,  I  made  myself  thoraaghly  master  of  the 
wiole  scheme  of  his  'work,  (if  ft  table  of  contents  and  chaptera  enabled  me  to 
do  80,)  of  the  character  or  his  whole  Byetem,  of  the  principles  on  which  he 
had  separated  and  arranged  the  parts,  and  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  whole.  2.  1  then  studied  the  author  in  the  following  manner.  Ailer 
reading  the  first  sentence,  I  meditated  on  it,  developing  the  authoi^s  thought, 
as  well  as  I  was  able;  and  reducing  the  whole,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  a 
single,  distinct,  concise  expression.  I  then  read  the  second  sentence,  and 
did  the  same:  cmd  next  compared  the  two  sentences  together,  meditating 
on  them,  and  gathering  out  of  them  their  subetance.  Thus  I  went  through 
the  paragrapl^  and  then  reflected  on  the  whole,  until  I  had  reduced  it  to  a 
single  sentence,  containing  its  essence.  I  then  studied  the  next  paragmph  in 
Uke  manner:  and  having  finished  it.  1  compared  the  two  together,  and  gathered 
out  of  them  their  substance.  The  same  plan  was  followed  in  the  comparison 
of  sections  with  sections,  chapters  with  chapters,  books  with  books,  until  the 
author  was  finished.  This  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  an  exceedingly  tedious 
process ;  but  any  one,  acauainteu  with  the  nature  of  the  mind,  knows  the 
wonderful  facility  that  would  soon  be  acquired  by  a  faithful,  patient  adherence 
to  this  mode  of  study,  even  through  a  single  chapter.  3.  A  tliird  rule  was  to 
pass  nothing  unexamined,  nothing  without  reflection,  whether  in  poetry  or  fic- 
tion, history  or  travels,  politics,  philosophy,  or  religbn.  Gratitude  will  not 
allow  me  to  pass  unnoticed  the  vast  advantages  derived  from  a  humble, 
patient,  thankful  perusal  of  Watts'  admirable  book  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  Mind.  Nor  ought  I  to  omit  the  three  rules  of  Professor  Whitaker  o( 
Cambridge,  given  to  John  Boyse,  one  of  the  emkient  translators  of  the  Bible 
in  the  time  of  James  the  Ist,  to  study  chiefly  standing  or  walking,  never  to 
study  at  a  window,  and  not  to  go  to  bed,  on  any  account,  with  cold  feet. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  course  of  study  is  confined  to  the  period  of 
youth,  and  that  when  a  young  man  h^  leA  school  or  college,  he  has  finished 
nis  education,  and  has  nothing  to  study  but  his  profession.  In  truth  he  has 
done  little  more  than  treasure  up  some  of  the  important  materials,  and  aoquire 
the  elementary  habits  and  discipline,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  continued 
improvement  of  his  mind.  If  he  expects  to  be  a  scholar,  not  in  the  liierary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  in  a  far  higher  and  nobler  sense,  as  a  Christian,  patriot, 
philanthropist,  and  public  servant,  in  the  state  or  natkmal  councils,  in  literary, 
oenevolent,  and  religious  institutbns ;  if  he  means  to  be  distinguished  (or  lus 
sense  of  duty,  and  his  spirit  of  usefulness,  for  just  principles,  enlarged  views, 
dignified  sentiments  and  liberal  feelings,  for  sound  thinKing,  and  clear, 
close  reasoning,  let  him  be  assured  that  he  has  done  little  more  than  lay  the 
foundations,  in  the  school,  or  even  in  the  college,  up  to  the  ajge  of  twenty. 
He  must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  a  devoted  student  in  spite  of  his  professional 
engagements,  for  ten  years  at  least ;  until  he  shall  have  been  able  to  deepen 
and  strengthen,  and  enlarge,  and  elevate  his  mind,  so  as  to  fit  himself  for 
solid,  honorable,  permanent  usefulness.  Let  him  remember,  that  the  school 
only  prepares  the  youth  to  enter  on  the  course  of  study,  appropriate  to  the 
young  man :  and  tbat  the  coUeee  only  enables  the  young  man  to  enter  on  the 
course  of  study  appropriate  to  the  man.  Manhood  has  its  appropriate  course 
of  study,  and  the  diflerence  between  men  arises  very  much  from  their  selec- 
tion and  pursuit  of  a  right  course  of  stud^.  Many  fine  minds,  capable  of 
enlarged  and  durable  improvement  and  usetulness,  are  lost  every  year  to  the 
community,  in  which  their  lot  is  cast,  to  the  country  they  are  bound  to  serve, 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  humanity,  justice  and  literature :  because  they  have 
failed  in  this  great  duty,  the^  have  neglected  the  course  of  study,  appropriate 
to  manhood.  And  here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  true  student  never  coo- 
siders  how  much  he  reads,  but  rather  how  little,  and  only  what  and  how  he 
reads. — Grimke  on  Science^  Educaiion^  and  Literature j  p.p.  54-56. 
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FOBSIQV  TBATBL  AS  PAST  OF  BDVOAnOV. 


or  Snt  PHIUP  SIDNET  TO  HI8  BBOTHSft  BOBBBT,  (SABL  OF  LEICESTER). 

This  letter  originallj  appeared  in  a  little  volume  entitled  '*  In- 
atractions  for  Travelers,  by  Robert  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  Secretary  Davison,  1633/'  It  was  written  ia  1578,  probably 
on  th^  application  of  his  brother  Robert,  about  to  set  out  on  his 
travels,  who  had  been  urged  by  his  father,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  at 
that  time  Lord  Deputy  to  the  Queen  for  Ireland,  **  to  look  to  the 
practice  of  your  most  loving  brother.  Imitate  his  virtues,  exer- 
cises, studies  and  actions.  Seek  the  knowledge  of  the  estate  of 
every  prince,  court,  and  city  you  pass  through.  Address  yourself 
to  the  company,  to  learn  this  of  the  elder  sorty  and  yet  neglect  not 
tbe  younger.  By  one  you  shall  gather  learning,  wisdom,  and 
knowledge ;  by  the  other,  acquaintance,  languages  and  exercise.'* 

Sir  Phiup  Sidnbv,  whose  act  and  words  on  the  fatal  field  of 
2ntphen,  to  the  poor  wounded  soldier  who,  as  he  was  borne  by  on 
a  litter,  cast  a  longing  look  on  a  bottle  of  wine  which  the  wound- 
ed knight  was  putting  to  his  own  lips — "  Poor  fellow !  thy 
necessity  seems  greater  than  mine,"  and  pui^hed  the  bottle  towards 
liim — has  outlived  the  memory  of  his  ^  Defense  of  Poesy,*  or  his 
'  Arcadia,'  and  all  but  the  traditions  of  his  many  personal  and  in- 
tellectual accomplishments,  was  born  November  29,  1554,  at  Pens- 
hnrst,  and  died,  as  above  intimated,  from  the  wound  received  at 
Zutpben,  October  Id,  1586,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  days,  **  the  idol 
of  his  times — the  soldier^s,  scholar's,  courtier's  eye,  tongue,  and 
word."  His  dying  words  to  bis  brother  were :  *  Love  my  memory, 
cherish  my  friends.  But  above  all,  govern  your  will  and  affections 
by  the  will  and  word  of  your  Creator,  in  me  beholding  the  end  of 
this  worid  with  all  her  vanities/  In  his  own  travels,  which  occu- 
pied three  years,  he  d^oted  himself  to  the  studies,  exercises  and 
society  for  which  each  city  had  special  opportunities, — at  Vienna, 
to  horsemanship ;  at  Padua,  to  geometry  and  astronomy,  for  which 
the  University  was  then  famous ;  at  Frankfort  he  cultivated  the*  so- 
ciety of  Hubert  Languct,  and  at  Venice,  of  Tasso. 

(231> 
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My   good   BBOTHERy 

You  have  thought  nnkindneM  in  me  that  I  have  noi  writteo 
oftener  unto  jou,  and  have  desired  I  shoald  write  unto  jou  eoroe- 
thing  of  my  opinion  touching  yonr  travels ;  yon  being  persuaded 
my  .experience  thereunto  be  something,  which  I  must  needs  con- 
fess, but  not  as  yott  take  it ;  for  yon  think  my  experience  grows 
from  the  good  things  which  I  have  learned ;  but  I  know  the  only 
experience  which  I  have  gotten,  is  to  find  how  much  I  might  have 
learned,  and  how  much  indeed  I  have  missed,  for  want  of  directing 
my  coarse  to  the  right  end,  and  by  the  right  means.  I  think  you 
have  read  Aristotle^s  Ethics ;  if  yon  have,  yon  know  it  is  the  begin- 
ning and  foundation  of  all  his  works,  the  end  to  which  every  man 
doth  and  ought  to  bend  his  greatest  and  smallest  actions.  I  am 
sure  you  have  imprinted  in  yoar  mind  the  scope  and  marl^  yon 
mean  by  your  pains  to  shoot  at :  for  if  you  should  travel  but  to 
travel,  or  to  say  you  had  traveled,  certainly  you  should  prove  a  pil- 
grim to  no  purpose.  But  I  presume  so  well  of  you,  that  though  a 
great  number  of  us  never  thought  in  ourselves  why  we  went,  but 
a  certain  tickling  humor  to  do  as  other  men  had  done,  you  pnrpose, 
being  a  gentleman  bom,  to  furnish  yourself  with  the  knowledge  of 
such  things  as  may  be  serviceable  for  your  country  and  calling; 
which  certainly  stands  not  in  the  change  of  air,  for  the  warmest 
sun  makes  not  a  wise  man  ;  no,  nor  in  learning  languages,  although 
they  be  of  serviceable  use,  for  words  are  but  words  in  what  lan- 
guage soever  they  be,  and  much  less  in  that  all  of  us  come  homo 
full  of  disguisements,  not  only  of  apparel,  but  of  our  countenances, 
as  though  the  credit  of  a  traveler  stood  all  upon  his  outside ;  hut 
in  the  right  informing  yonr  mind  with  those  things  which  are  naost 
notable  in  those  places  which  you  come  unto. 

Of  which  as  the  one  kind  is  so  vain,  as  I  think  ere  it  be  long, 
like  the  mountebanks  in  Italy,  we  travelers  shall  be  made  sport  of 
in  comedies ;  so  may  I  jnstly  say,  who  rightly  travels  with  the  eye 
of  Ulysses,  doth  take  one  of  the  most  excellent  ways  of  worldly 
wisdom.  Tor  hard  sure  it  is  to  know  England,  without  you  know 
it  by  comparing  it  with  some  other  country,  no  more  than  a  man 
can  know  'the  ewiftness  of  his  horse  without  seeing  him  well 
matched.  For  you,  that  are  a  logician,  know,  that  as  greatness  of 
itself  is  a  quantity,  so  yet  the  judgment  of  it,  as  of  mighty  riches 
and  all  other  strengths,  stands  in  the  predicament  of  relation ;  so 
that  you  can  not  tell  what  the  Queen  of  England  is  able  to  do 
defensively  or  offensively,  but  through  knowing  what  they  are  able 
to  do  with  whom  she  is  to  be  matched.    This,  therefore,  is  one 
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notable  use  of  travelers,  which  stands  in  the  mind  and  correlative 
knowledge  of  things,  in  which  kind  comes  in  the  knowledge  of  all 
leagues  betwixt  prince  and  prince ;  the  topographical  description 
of  each  country ;  how  the  one  lies  by  situation  to  hurt  or  help  the 
other ;  how  they  are  to  the  sea,  well  harbored  or  not ;  how  stored 
with  ships ;  how  with  revenue ;  how  with  fortification  and  garri- 
sons ;  how  the  people,  warlike,  trained,  or  kept  under,  with  many 
other  such  considerations,  which  as  they  confusedly  come  into  my 
mind,  so  I,  for  want  of  leisure,  hastily  set  them  down ;  but  these 
things,  as  I  have  said,  are  of  the  first  kind. 

The  other  kind  of  knowledge  is  of  them  which  stand  in  the 
things  which  are  in  themselves  either  simply  good,  or  simply  bad, 
and  so  serve  for  a  right  instruction  or  a  shunning  example.  These 
the  poet  meant  in  this  verse,  **  Qui  multos  hominum  mores  cognovit 
et  nrbes.'^  For  he  doth  not  mean  by  '*  mores  "  how  to  look,  or  put 
off  one's  cap  with  a  new-found  grace,  although  true  behavior  is  not 
to  be  despised ;  marry  my  heresy  is,  that  the  English  behavior  is 
best  in  England,  and  the  Italian's  in  Italy.  But  "  mores"  he  takes 
for  that  from  whence  moral  philosophy  is  so  called ;  the  certainness 
of  true  discerning  of  men's  minds  both  in  virtue,  passion  and  vices. 
And  when  he  saith,  *'  cognovit  urbes,"  he  means  not,  if  I  be  not 
deceived,  to  have  seen  towns,  and  marked  their  buildings;  for 
surely  houses  are  but  houses  in  every  place,  they  do  but  differ  '*  se- 
cundum magis  et  minus ;"  but  he  attends  to  their  religion,  politics, 
laws,  bringing  up  of  children,  discipline  both  for  war  and  peace, 
and  such  like.  These  I  take  to  be  of  the  second  kind,  which  are 
ever  worthy  to  be  known  for  their  own  sakes.  As  surely  in  the 
great  Turk,  though  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  yet  his  disci- 
pline in  war  matters  is  worthy  to  be  known  and  learned. 

Nay,  even  in  the  kingdom  of  China,  which  is  .almost  as  far  as  the 
Antipodes  from  us,  their  good  laws  and  customs  are  to  be  learned ; 
but  to  know  their  riches  and  power  is  of  little  purpose  for  us,  since 
that  can  neither  advance  nor  hinder  us.  But  in  our  neighbor 
conutries,  both  these  things  are  to  be  marked,  as  well  the  latter, 
which  contain  things  for  themselves,  as  the  former,  which  seek  to 
know  both  those,  and  how  their  riches  and  power  may  be  to  us 
available,  or  otherwise.  The  countries  fittest  for  both  these,  are 
those  you  are  going  into.  France  is  above  all  other  most  needful 
for  us  to  mark,  especially  in  the  former  kind;  next  is  Spain  and  the 
Low  Countries;  then  Germany,  which  in  my  opinion  excels  all 
others  as  much  in  the  latter  consideration,  as  the  other  doth  in  the 
former,  yet  neither  are  void  of  neither ;  for  as  Germany,  methinks, 
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doth  excel  in  good  laws,  and  well  administering  of  justice,  so  are 
we  likewise  to  consider  in  it  the  many  princes  with  whom  we  may 
have  league,  the  places  of  trade,  and  means  to  draw  both  soldiers 
and  furniture  thence  in  time  of  need.  So  on  the  other  side,  as  in 
France  and  Spain,  we  are  principally  to  mark  how  thej  stand  to- 
wards us  both  in  power  and  inclinatron ;  so  ore  they,  not  without 
good  and  fitting  use,  even  in  the  generality  of  wisdom  to  be  known. 
As  in  France,  the  courts  of  pariiament,  their  subaltern  jurisdictioD, 
and  their  continual  keeping  of  paid  soldiers.  In  Spain,  their  good 
and  grave  proceedings;  their  keeping  so  many  provinces  under 
them,  and  by  what  manner,  with  the  true  points  of  honor ;  wherein 
since  they  have  the  most  open  conceit,  if  they  seem  over  curious, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  cut  off  when  a  man  sees  the  bottom.  Flan- 
ders likewise,  besides  the  neighborhood  with  us,  and  the  annexed 
considerations  thereunto,  hath  divers  things  to  be  ^  learned,  espeo- 
ially  their  governing  their  merchants  and  other  trades.  Also  for 
Italy,  we  know  not  what  we  have,  or  can  have,  to  do  with  them, 
but  to  buy  their  silks  and  wines ;  and  as  for  the  other  point,  ex- 
cept Venice,  whose  good  laws  and  customs  we  can  hardly  propor- 
tion to  ourselves,  because  they  are  quite  of  a  contrary  government ; 
there  is  little  there  but  tyrannous  oppressiod,  and  servile  yielding 
to  them  that  have  little  or  no  right  over  them.  And  for  the  men 
you  shall  have  there,  although  indeed  some  be  excellently  learned, 
yet  are  they  all  given  to  counterfeit  learning,  as  a  man  shall  learn 
among  them  more  false  grounds  of  things  than  in  any  place  else 
that  I  know ;  for,  from  a  tapster  upwards,  they  are  all  discoursers 
in  certain  matters  and  qualities,  as  horsemanship,  weapons,  paint- 
ing, and  such  are  better  there  than  in  other  countries ;  but  for  other 
matters,  as  well,  if  not  better,  you  shaU  have  them  in  nearer  places. 
Now  resteth  in  my  memory  but  this  point,  which  indeed  is  the 
chief  to  you  of  all  others ;  which  is  the  choice  of  what  men  you 
are  to  direct  yourself  to ;  for  it  is  certain  no  vessel  can  leave  a 
worse  taste  in  the  liquor  it  contains,  than  a  wrong  teacher  infects 
an  unskillful  hearer  with  that  which  hardly  will  ever  out :  I  will 
not  tell  yon  some  absurdities  I  have  heard  travelers  tell ;  taste  him 
well  before  you  drink  much  of  his  doctrine.  And  when  you  have 
heard  it,  try  well  what  you  have  heard,  before  you  hold  it  for  a 
principle;  for  one  error  is  the  mother  of  a  thousand.  But  yon  may 
say,  how  shall  I  get  excellent  men  to  take  pains  to  speak  with  me  ? 
truly  in  few  words^  either  by  much  expense  or  much  humbleness. 

Your  most  loving  Brother, 

Pbilip  Sidnet. 
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LOROHAOON.   BOIAT.'-OF  TRAVEL. 

Tratbl,  in  tbe  joung«r  toii,  ia  a  part  of  edocation;  in  the  elder, 
a  part  of  experieDce.     He  that  trareleth  into  a  country,  before  he 
hath  some  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  school  and  not  to 
travel.     That  young  men  travel  under  some  tutor,  or  grave  servant, 
I  allow  (approve)  well ;  ao  that  he  be  such  a  one  that  hath  the  Ian* 
gnage,  and  hath  been  in  the  country  before ;  whereby  he  may  bo 
able  to  tell  them  what  things  are  worthy  to  be  seen  in  the  country 
where  they  go,  what  acquaintances  they  are  to  seek,  what  exercises 
or  discipline  the  place  yieldcth ;  for  else  young  men  shall  go  hooded, 
and  look  abroad  little.     It  is  a-  strange  thing  that,  in  sea  voyages, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  bnt  sky  and  sea,  men  should 
make  diaries;  bnt  in  land  travel,  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  ob- 
served, for  the  most  part  they  omit  it;  as  if  chance  were  fitter  to 
be  registered  than  observation  :  let  diaries,  therefore,  be  brought  in 
use.     The  things  to  be  seen  and  observed  are  the  courts  of  princes, 
especially  when  they  give  audience  to  ambassadors ;  the  courts  of 
justice,  while  they  sit  and  hear  causes ;  and  so  of  consistories  ec- 
clesiastic ;  the  churches  and  monasteries,  with  the  monuments  that 
are  therein  extant ;  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  cities  and  towns ; 
and  so  the  havens  and  harbors,  antiquities  and  ruins,  libraries,  col- 
leges, disputations,  and    lectures,  where  any  are;  shipping  and 
navies ;  houses  and  gardens  of  state  and  pleasure,  near  great  cities ; 
armories,  arsenals,  magazines,  exchanges^  burses,  warehooses,  exer^ 
cises  of  horsemanship,  fencing,  training  of  soldiers,  and  the  like; 
comedies,   such  wherennto  the  better  sort  of  persons  do  resort ; 
treasuries  of  jewels  and  robes ;  cabinets  and  rarities ;  and,  to  con- 
clude, whatsoever  is  memorable  in  the  places  where  they  go ;  after 
all  which  the  tutors  or  servants  ought  to  make  diligent  inquiry. 
As  for  triumphs,  masks,  feasts,  weddings,  funerals,  capital  execu- 
tions, and  such  shows,  men  need  not  to  be  put  in  mind  of  them : 
yet  they  are  not  to  be  neglected.     If  yon  will  have  a  young  man 
to  put  his  travel  into  a  little  room,  and  in  short  time  to  gather 
much,  this  you  must  do :  first,  as  was  said,  he  must  have  some  en- 
trance into  the  language  before  he  goeth ;  then  he  must  have  such 
a  servant,  or  tutor,  as  knoweth  the  country,  as  was  likewise  said : 
let  him  carry  with  him  also  some  card,  or  book,  describing  the 
country  where  he  travelctb,  which  will  be  a  good  key  to  his  in- 
quiry ;  let  him  keep  also  a  diary ;  let  him  not  stay  long  in  one 
city  or  town,  more  or  less  as  the  place  deserveth,  bnt  not  long ; 
nay,  when  he  stayeth  in  one  city  or  town,  let  him  change  bis  lodg- 
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ing  from  one  end  and  part  of  the  town  to  another,  which  is  a  great 
adamant  (loadstone)  of  acquaintance;  let  him  seqaeater  himself 
from  the  company  of  his  conntrymen,  and  diet  in  such  places  where 
there  is  good  company  of  the  nation  where  he  traveleth  :  let  him, 
upon  his  removes  from  one  place  to  another,  procure  recommenda- 
tion to  some  person  of  quality  residing  in  the  place  whither  he  re- 
moveth,  that  he  may  use  his  favor  in  those  things  he  desireth  to  see 
or  know :  thus  he  may  abridge  his  travel  with  much  profit  As 
for  the  acquaintance  which  is  to  be  sought  in  travel,  that  which  is 
most  of  all  profitable  is  acquaintance  with  the  secretaries  and  em- 
ployed men  of  ambassadors  :  for  so  in  traveling  in  one  country,  he 
shall  suck  the  experience  of  many  :  let  him  also  see  and  visit  emi- 
nent persons  in  all  kinds,  which  are  of  great  name  abroad,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with  the  fame.  For  quar- 
rels, they  are  with  care  and  discretion  to  be  avoided ;  they  are 
commonly  for  mistresses,  healths,  place,  and  words :  and  let  a  man 
beware  how  he  keepeth  company  with  choleric  and  quarrelsome 
persons,  for  they  will  engage  him  in  their  own  quarrels.  When  a 
traveler  retnmeth  home,  let  him  not  leave  the  countries  where  he 
hath  traveled  altogether  behind  him ;  but  maintain  a  correspond- 
ence by  letters  with  those  of  his  acquaintance  which  are  of  most 
worth ;  and  let  his  travel  appear  rather  in  his  discourse  than  in  his 
apparel  or  gesture ;  and  in  his  discourse  let  him  be  rather  advised 
in  his  answers  than  forward  to  tell  stories :  and  let  it  appear  that 
he  doth  not  change  his  country  manners  for  those  of  foreign  parts; 
but  only  prick  in  some  flowers  of  that  which  he  hath  learned 
abroad  into  the  customs  of  his  own  country. 


SHAKSPEARE-POLONIUa  TO  HIS  SON  LOTHAHIO. 

There,  ray  blessing  with  yoa: 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thoo  character: — 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act 
Be  thou  &miliar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar : 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched  unfledged  comrade.    Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 
Bear  't,  that  th*  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice; 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  Judgment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
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But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy: 

For  the  apparel  oft  prodaims  the  man ; 

And  they  in  France^  of  the  beet  rank  and  station, 

Are  moet  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that^ 

Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be; 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

This  above  all, — ^to  thine  ownself  be  true; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  niglit  the  day, 

Thon  canst  not  then  be  fidse  to  any  man. — BamkL 

JOHN  MaTON. 

Milton,  haying  improved  every  facility  of  culture  at  home  and 
school,  and  tested  the  value  of  foreign  travel  in  his  own  experience, 
but  entering  on  it  only  when  his  own  mind  was  well  disciplined, 
and  fnmished  with  a  knowledge  of  the  government,  history,  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  the  countries  which  he  proposed  to  visit, 
and  furnished  too  with  letters  from  scholars  and  statesmen  which 
introduced  him  to  men  eminent  in  science  and  public  administra- 
tion— thus  educated  and  equipped,  Milton,  in  his  ^lan  of  a  com- 
plete and  virtuous  education  to  fit  the  ingenuous  youth  of  England 
for  the  exigencies  of  private  and  public  life,  in  peace  or  war,'  thus 
speaks  of  the  advantages  of  travel : 

Besides  these  constant  exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of 
gaining  experience  to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad;  in  these  vernal  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sul- 
lenness  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  of  her  re- 
joicing with  heaven  and  earth.  I  should  not,  therefore,  be  a  persuader  to  them 
of  studying  much  then,  after  two  or  three  years  that  they  have  weU  laid  their 
grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in  companies,  with  prudent  and  staid  guides,  to  all 
quarters  of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  aU  places  of  strength,  all  commodi- 
ties of  building,  and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbors  and  ports  for  trade.  Some- 
times taking  sea  as  fkr  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they  can  in  the 
practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  sea-fight  These  ways  would  try  all  the  pecu- 
liar gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any  secret  exceUences,  would  fetch  it  out 
and  give  it  fiiir  opportunities  to  advance  itself  by,  which  could  not  but  mightily 
redound  to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  foshion  again  tliose  old 
admired  virtues  and  exceUences  with  &r  more  advantage  now  in  this  purity  of 
Christian  knowledge.  If  they  desire  to  see  other  countries  at  three  or  four- 
aod-twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  but  to  enlarge  experience  and 
make  wise  observation,  they  will  by  that  time  be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  re- 
gard and  honor  of  aU  men  where  they  pass,  and  the  society  and  friendship  of 
those,  in  all  places^  who  are  best  and  most  eminent 

LORD  LrrrLETON. 

Me  other  cares  in  other  climes  engage — 
In  various  knowledge  to  improve  my  youth, 
And  conquer  prejudice,  worst  foe  to  Truth ; 
By  foreign  arts,  domestic  faults  to  mend, 
Enlarge  my  notions  and  my  views  extend ; 
The  useful  science  of  Uie  world  to  know, 
Which  books  can  never  teach,  or  pedants  show. 
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LORD  HARDWICKB. 

I  WISH,  sir,  yoa  would  make  people  nndenland  that  trtufd  ia  really-  the  last 
step  to  be  taken  in  the  instracC&on  of  jooth :  and  that  to  aei  oat  with  it,  is  to 
beg^n  where  they  should  end.  Certainly  the  true  end  of  viaittng  foreign  parts 
18  to  look  into  their  customs  aad  policies,  and  observe  in  what  particulars  they 
excel  or  come  short  of  our  own ;  to  unlearn  some  odd  peooliarities  in  our  man- 
ners, and  wear  off  such  fvwkward  sUfihesses  and  affeetations  in  our  behavior, 
as  may  possibly  have  been  oontracted  from  oomtaotly  aasociatiiig  with  one  na- 
tion of  men,  by  a  more  fiec^  general,  and  mixed  conversation.  But  how  can 
any  of  these  advantages  be  attained  by  one  who  is  a  mere  stranger  to  the  cus- 
tom and  policies  of  his  native  country,  and  has  not  yet  fixed  in  his  mind  the 
first  principles  of  manners  and  behavior  ?  To  endeavor  it,  is  to  build  a  gandy 
structure  without  any  foundation ;  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to 
ivork  a  rich  embroidery  upon  a  cobweb. 

Another  end  of  traveling,  which  deserves  to  be  considered,  Is  the  improving 
our  taste  for  the  best  authors  of  antiquity,  by  seeing  the  places  where  they 
lived,  and  of  which  they  wrote ;  to  oosipare  the  natural  foce  of  the  country 
with  the  description  they  have  given  us,  and  observe  bow  well  the  picture 
agrees  with  the  original.  This  must  certainly  be  a  most  charming  exercise  to 
the  mind  that  is  rightly  turned  for  it ;  besides  that  it  may  in  a  good  measure 
be  made  subservient  to  morality,  if  the  person  is  capable  of  drawing  just  con- 
clusions concerning  the  uncertainty  of  human  things,  from  the  ruinous  alten^ 
tions  time  and  bartMurity  have  brought  upon  so  many  places,  cities,  and  whole 
countries,  which  make  the  most  illustrious  figures  in  history.  And  this  hint 
may  be  not  a  little  improved  by  examining  every  spot  of  ground  that  we  find 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  some  famous  action,  or  retaining  any  footsteps  of  a 
Gaio,  CScero,  or  Brutus,  or  some  such  great  virtuous  men.  A  nearer  view  of 
any  such  particular,  though  really  little  and  trifling  in  itself,  may  serve  the 
more  powerfully  to  warm  a  generous  mind  to  an  emulation  of  their  virtue^ 
and  a  great  ardency  of  ambitioB  to  imitate  their  brigM  example^  if  it  oomes 
duly  tempered  and  prep«ed  for  the  impression.  But  this  1  believe  yom 
wQl  hardly  think  those  to  be,  who  are  so  far  from  entering  into  the  sense  and 
spirit  of  the  ancients^  that  they  do  not  yet  understand  their  language  with  any 
exactness. 

FsiurToaKB  (•ftarwaidi  EmI  of  H«hlwiok«),  in  Qpectat«r  SGI. 


MACi.ULAir.-ON  DA.  JOHN80M*8  ESIIMATB  OP  TRAVEL  AND  HIOTORT. 

It  is  remarkable  that  to  the  last  be  [Dr.  Johnson]  entertained  e  fixed  oon* 
tempt  for  all  those  modes  of  life  and  those  studies  which  tend  to  emandpeto 
the  mind  from  the  prejudices  of  a  particular  age  or  particular  nation.  Of  for- 
eign travel  and  of  history  he  spoke  with  the  fierce  and  boisterous  contempt  of 
ignorance.  "What  does  a  man  learn  by  traveling?  Is  Beauderk  the  better 
for  traveling?  What  did  Lord  Gharlemont  learn  in  his  travels,  except  that 
there  was  a  snake  in  one  of  t^e  pyramids  of  Egypt?"  History  was,  in  his 
opmion,  to  use  the  fine  expression  of  Lord  Plunket,  '  an  old  almanac.*  His- 
torians could,  as  he  conceived,  daim  no  higher  digsity  than  that  of  almanac- 
makers  ;  and  his  favorite  historians  were  those  who,  like  Lord  Hailes,  aspired 
to  no  higher  dignity.    He  always  spoke  with  contempt  of  Robertson.    Hume 
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he  would  not  eren  read.  Hb  aflfrontad  one  of  hie  fKoods  for  taLkmg  to  him 
aboat  CataliDe*8  ooDspinicj,  and  declared  4hat  he  never  dedred  to  hear  of  the 
Panic  war  agam  aa  long  as  he  lived. 

Assuredly  one  fiict  which  does  not  directly  affect  our  own  interest,  consid- 
ered in  itself,  is  no  better  worth  knowing  than  another  fact  The  iact  that 
there  is  a  anake  in  a  pyramid,  or  the  feet  that  Hanibal  crossed  the  Alps,  are 
in  tbemaeWea  as  unprofitable  to  us  as  the  Ikct  that  there  is  a  green  bllDd  in  a 
particular  house  in  Threadneedle  Street,  or  the  fiict  that  a  Mr.  Smith  comes 
into  the  cLtf  oraiy  Boming  on  the  top  of  one  of  tiie  Blaokwall  stages.  But  tt 
ia  certain  that  those  who  will  not  crack  the  shell  of  history,  will  never  get  at 
the  kemeL  Johnson,  with  baaty  arrogance,  pronounced  the  kernel  worthless. 
because  be  saw  no  value  in  the  shell.  The  real  use  of  traveling  to  distant 
countries  and  of  studying  the  annals  of  pest  times,  is  to  preserve  men  from  the 
contraction  of  mind  which  those  can  hardly  escape  whose  whole  communion 
la  with  one  generation  and  one  neighborhood,  who  arrive  at  conclusions  by 
meana  of  an  induefcioa  not  sufficiently  copious^  and  who  therefore  constantly 
confound  exceptions  with  rules,  and  accidents  with  essential  propertiea.  In 
abort,  the  real  use  of  traveling  and  of  studying  history  is  to  keep  men  from 
being  what  Tom  Dawson  was  in  fiction,  and  Samuel  Johnson  in  reality. 

DR.  AIKIN.— HOW  TO  OBSERVE. 

JoHV  AiKiN,  M.  D.,  WEB  born  in  Kibworth,  in  Lancashire,  in  1?47, 
edocated  at  Warrington  and  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  medical  de- 
gree at  Leyden  in  1784.  He  was  for  a  time  principal  of  a  dissent- 
ing academy  at  Warrington,  bat  pursued  hta  medical  practice  at 
Yarmouth  and  Stoke  Newington,  London.  He  commenced  his 
literary  career  by  publishing,  in  connection  with  hk  sister,  (Mrs. 
Anna  Letitia  Barbauld)  Evenings  at  Home,  in  which  tlie  following 
illnstration  of  the  too  common  practice  of  travelers,  old  and  yonng, 
first  appeared ; 

BTE8  AND  NOT  BTIS;  OR  THB  ART  Or  SBBDIO. 

Oomermtian  behoem  a  Tutor  and  his  twopupQs^  Hoberi  and  WUHam, 

Tutor.  Well,  Bobert,  where  have  you  been  walking  this  afternoon  7  (said  a 
Tutor  to  one  of  his  pupils  at  the  close  of  a  holyday.) 

Robert  I  have  been  to  firoom-heatb,  and  so  round  by  the  windmill  upon 
Camp-mounty  and  home  through  the  meadows  by  the  nver  aide. 

Z  WeU,  that  iaa  pleasant  round. 

M.  I  thought  it  7ery  dull,  sir;  I  scarcely  met  with  a  single  person.  I  would 
much  rather  have  gone  along  the  turnpike-road. 

T.  Why,  if  seeing  men  and  horses  is  your  object^  you  would,  indeed,  be 
better  entertained  on  the  high-road.    But  did  you  see  William  ? 

B.  We  set  out  together,  but  he  lagged  behind  in  the  lane^  so  I  walked  on 
and  left  him. 

T.  Tliat  was  a  pity.    He  would  have  been  company  for  you. 

R  O,  he  is  so  tedious,  always  stopping  to  look  at  this  thing  and  that !  J 
would  rather  walk  alone.    I  dare  say  he  is  not  got  home  yet 

T.  Here  he  come&    Well,  William,  where  have  you  been? 

WUHam,  O,  the  pleasantest  walk  I  I  went  all  over  Broom-heath,  and  so  up 
to  the  mill  at  the  top  of  the  hil^  and  then  down  among  the  green  meadows  by 
the  side  of  the  river. 

T.  Why,  that  is  just  the  round  Robert  has  been  taking,  and  he  oomplains  of 
ita  dullneea^  and  prefers  the  high-road^ 
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W.  I  wonder  at  that.  I  am  sure  I  hardly  took  a  step  that  did  not  ddight 
me  ;  and  I  have  brought  home  my  handkerchief  fiill  of  carioeities. 

T.  Suppose,  then,  you  give  us  an  acooont  of  what  amuaed  you  bo  much. 
I  fancy  it  will  be  as  new  to  Robert  as  to  me. 

W.  I  will  do  it  readily.  The  lane  leading  to  the  heath,  you  know,  is  close 
and  sandy,  so  I  did  not  mind  it  mnch,  but  made  the  best  of  my  way.  How- 
ever, I  spied  a  curioas  thing  enough  in  the  hedge.  It  was  an  old  crabtree^ 
out  of  which  grew  a  great  bunch  of  something  green,  quite  different  from  the 
tree -itself.    Here  is  a  branch  of  it 

T.  Ah  t  this  is  mistletoe,  a  plant  of  great  fame  for  the  use  made  of  it  by  the 
Druids  of  old,  in  their  religious  rites  and  incantations.  It  bears  a  very  slimy 
white  berry,  of  which  birdlime  may  be  made,  whence  the  Latin  name  viseua. 
It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  do  not  grow  in  the  ground  by  a  root  of  their 
own,  but  fix  themselves  upon  other  plants ;  whence  they  have  been  humor- 
ously styled  parcaitical,  as  being  hangers  on,  or  dependents.  It  was  the  mis- 
tletoe of  the  oak  that  the  Druids  particularly  honored. 

W.  A  little  further  on  I  saw  a  green  woodpecker  fly  to  a  tree,  and  run  up 
the  trunk  like  a  cat 

T,  That  was  to  seek  for  insects  in  the  baik,  on  which  they  live.  They 
bore  holes  with  their  strong  bills  for  that  purpose,  and  do  much  damage  to  the 
trees  by  it 

W.  What  beautiful  birds  they  are  I 

T.  Yes ;  they  have  been  called,  from  their  color  and  size,  the  English  parrot. 

W.  When  I  g^t  upon  the  open  heath,  how  charming  it  was  I  The  air 
seemed  so  fresh,  and  the  prospect  on  every  side  so  tree  and  unbounded  1  Then 
it  was  all  covered  with  gay  flowers,  many  of  which  I  had  never  observed  be- 
fore. There  were  at  least  three  kinds  of  heath,  (I  have  got  them  in  my  hand- 
kerchief here,)  and  gorse,  and  broom,  and  bellflower,  and  many  others  of  all 
oolora  of  which  I  will  beg  you  presently  to  tell  me  the  names. 

r.  That  I  will,  readUy. 

W.  I  saw,  too,  several  birds  that  were  new  to  me.  There  was  a  pretty 
grayish  one,  of  the  size  of  a  lark,  that  was  hopping  about  some  great  stones ; 
and  when  he  flew,  he  showed  a  great  deal  of  white  above  his  tail. 

T.  That  was  a  wheat-ear.  They  are  reckoned  very  delicious  birds  to  eat; 
and  frequent  the  open  downs  in  Sussex,  and  some  other  counties,  in  great 
numbers. 

W.  Tliere  was  a  flock  of  lapwings  upon  a  marshy  part  of  the  heath,  that 
amused  me  much.  As  I  came  near  them,  some  of  them  kept  flying  round  and 
round  just  over  my  head,  and  crying  pewU  so  distinctly,  one  might  fUmost  fancy 
they  spoke.  I  thought  I  should  have  caught  one  of  them,  for  he  flew  as  if 
one  of  his  wings  was  broken,  and  often  tumbled  dose  to  the  ground ;  but  as  I 
came  near,  he  always  contrived  to  get  away. 

T.  Ha,  ha  1  you  were  finely  taken  in,  then  I  This  was  all  an  artifice  of  the  bird^s, 
to  entice  you  away  flrom  its  nest :  for  they  build  upon  the  bare  ground,  and 
their  nest  would  easily  be  observed,  did  not  they  draw  off  the  attention  of  in- 
truders, by  their  loud  cries  and  counterfeit  lameness. 

W.  I  wish  I  had  known  that,  for  he  led  me  a  long  chase,  often  over  shoes 
in  water.  However,  it  was  the  cause  of  my  &lling  in  with  an  old  man  and  a 
boy,  who  were  cutting  and  piling  up  turf  for  fbel ;  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
talk  with  them,  about  the  manner  of  preparing  the  tur^  and  the  price  it  sella 
at  They  gave  me,  too,  a  creature  I  never  saw  before— a  young  viper,  which 
they  had  just  killed,  together  with  its  dam.  I  have  seen  several  commoQ 
snakes,  but  this  is  thicker  in  proportion,  and  of  a  darker  color  than  they  are. 

T.  True.  Yipers  ftequent  those  turfy  boggy  grounds  pretty  much,  and  I 
have  known  several  turf-cutters  bitten  by  them. 

W.  They  are  very  venomous,  are  they  not  ? 

T.  Enough  so  to  make  their  woundls  painful  and  dangerous,  though  they 
seldom  prove  fatal 

W.  Well — I  then  took  my  course  up  to  the  windmill  on  the  mount.  I 
climbed  up  the  steps  of  the  mill  in  order  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  country 
round.  What  an  extensive  prospect!  I  counted  fifteen  church  steeples ;  and 
I  saw  several  gentlemen^s  houses  peeping  out  from  the  midst  of  green  woods 
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and  plantations;  and  I  could  trace  the  windings  of  the  river  all  along  the  low 
gronnds,  till  il  wvs  lost  behind  a  ridge  of  UUK  Bat  I'll'  teU  70U  what  I  mean 
to  do,  if  yon  will  f^re  me  leave. 

r.  What  is  that? 

W.  I  will  go  agam,  and  take  with  me  Carey's  couttty  map,  by  which  I 
afaall  probably  be  aisle  to  make  oat  most  of  the  pjaces. 

T.  You  shall  have  it^  and  I  will  go  with  you,  and  take  ny  pocket  spying- 
glass. 

W.  1  shall  be  very  glad  of  that  Well--«  thought  struck  m^  that  as  tlie 
hni  is  called  Camp-moutUf  there  might  probably  be  some  remains  of  ditclies 
and  raoonds,  with  whieh  I  have  read  that  camps  were  surrounded.  And  I 
really  believe  I  discovered  something  of  that  sort  run  sing  round  one  side  of 
the  mount 

T.  Very  likely  you  might.  I  know  antiquaries  have  described  such  re- 
mains as  existing  there,  which  some  suppose  t6  be  Roman,  others  Datiii»h.  We 
ivill  examine  them  further  when  we  go. 

W.  From  the  hill  I  went  straight  down  to  the  meadows  b^ow,  and  walked 
OB  the  side  of  a  brook  that  runs  into  the  river.  It  was  all  bordered  with  reeds, 
and  flags,  and  tall  flowering  plants,  quite  diflferent  from  those  I  had  seen  on  the 
heath.  As  I  was  getting  down  the  bank  to  reach  one  of  them,  I  heard  some* 
things  plunge  into  the  water  near  me.  It  was  a  large  water-rat,  and  I  saw  it 
8wim  over  to  the  other  side,  and  go  into  its  hole.  There  were  a  great  mauy 
large  dragon  flies  all  about  the  stream.  I  caught  one  of  tlie  finest,  and  have  got 
him  here  in  a  leaf.  But  how  I  longed  to  catdi  a  bird  that  I  saw  hovering  over 
the  water,  and  every  now  and  then  darting  down  into  it  I  It  was  all  over  a 
mixture  of  the  most  beautiful  green  and  blue,  with  some  orange  color.  It  was 
aomewhat  less  than  a  thrush,  and  had  a  large  head  and  bill,  and  a  short  tail. 

T.  I  can  teU  you  what  that  bird  was — a  kingfisher,  the  celebrated  halcyon 
of  tiie  ancients,  about  which  so  maay  tales  are  told.  It  lives  on  fish,  which  it 
catches  in  the  manner  you  saw.  It  builds  in  holes  in  the  banks ;  and  is  a  shy, 
retired  bird,  never  to  be  seen  &r  from  the  stream  where  it  inhabits. 

W,  I  must  try  to  get  another  sight  of  hfm^  fo9  1  never  saw  a  bird  that 
pleased  me  so  much.  WeU,  I  follow^  this  little  brook  till  it  entered  the  river, 
and  then  took  the  path  that  runs  along  the  banlc  On  the  opposite  side  I  ol> 
served  several  little  birds  running  along'  the  shore,  and  making  a  piping  noisow 
They  were  brown  and  white,  and  about  as  big  as  a  snipe. 

T.  I  suppose  they  were  sand-pipers,  one  of  the  numerous  family  of  birds 
titet  get  their  livhig  by  wading^  among'  the  shaU^ws^  and  picking  up  worms  and 
insects. 

Wi  There  were  a  great  many  swallows,  too,  sporting  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  that  entertained  me  with  their  motions.  Sometimes  they  dashed 
into  the  stream ;  sometimes  they  pursued  one  another  so  quickly,  that  the  eye 
eould  scarcely  follow  them.  In  one  place,  where  a  high  steep  sand-bank  rose 
directly  above  the  river,  I  obseired  many  of  them  go  in  and  out  of  holes,  with 
wliKh  the  bank  was  bored  full 

T.  Those  were  sand-martFna,  the  smallest  of  our  four  species  of  swallows. 
They  are  of  a  mouse-color  above,  and  white  beneath.  They  make  their  nests, 
and  bring  up  their  young  in  these  holes,  which  run  a  great  4epth)  and  by  their 
situation  are  secure  from  all  plunderers. 

W.  A  little  ftirther  I  saw  a  man  in  a  boat^  who  was  catching  eels  in  an  odd 
way.  He  had  a  long  pole,  with  broad  iron  prongs  at  the  eod,  just  like  Nep- 
tune's trident,  only  there  were  five  instead  of  three.  This  he  pushed  straight 
down  into  the  mud,  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  river,  and  fetched  up  the  eels 
sticking  between  the  prongs. 

T.  I  have  seen  this  method.    It  is  called,  spearing  of  eels. 

W.  While  I  was  looking  at  him,  a  heron  came  flying  over  my  head,  with 
his  Uiige  flagging  wings.  He  alighted  at  the  next  turn  of  the  river,  and  I 
crept  softly  behind  the  bank  to  watch  his  motions.  He  had  waded  into  the 
water  as  &r  as  his  long  legs  would  carry  him,  and  was  standing  with  his  neck 
dnwn  in,  looking  intently  on  the  stneam.  Presently  he  darted  his  long  bill  as 
quick  as  lightomg  into  the  water,  and  drew-  out  a  fish,  whioh  he  swallowecb    I 
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saw  him  catch  another  in  the  same  manner.    He  then  took  alarm  at  Bome  noi» 
I  made,  and  flew  away  slowly  to  a  wood  at  some  distance,  where  he  settled. 

T.  Probably  his  nest  was  there,  for  herons  build  apon  the  lofUest  tree  they 
can  find,  and  sometimes  in  society  together,  like  rooks.  Formerly,  when  these 
birds  were  valued  for  the  amusement  of  hawking,  many  gentlemen  had  their 
htronrieSj  and  a  few  are  still  remaining. 

W.  I  think  they  are  the  Urgest  wild  birds  we  have. 

T.  They  are  of  great  length  and  spread  of  wing,  but  their  bodies  are  com- 
paratively  small. 

W.  I  then  turned  homewards  across  the  meadows,  where  I  stopped  awhile 
to  look  at  a  large  flock  of  starlings,  which  kept  flying  about  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. I  could  not  tell  at  first  what  to  make  of  them ;  for  they  rose  altogether 
from  the  ground  as  thick  as  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
kind  of  black  cloud  hovering  over  the  field.  After  taking  a  short  round  they 
settled  again,  and  presently  rose  again  in  the  same  manner.  I  dare  say  there 
were  hundreds  of  them. 

T.  Perhaps  so ;  for  in  the  fenny  countries  their  flocks  are  so  numerous  as 
to  break  down  whole  acres  of  reeds,  by  settling  on  them.  This  disposition  of 
starlings  to  fly  in  close  swarms,  was  remarked  even  by  Homer,  who  compares 
the  foe  flying  from  one  of  his  heroes,  to  a  dovd  of  starlings  retiring  dismayed 
at  the  approach  of  the  hawk. 

W.  Alter  I  had  left  the  meadows,  I  crossed  the  cornfields  in  the  way  to  our 
house,  and  passed  close  by  a  deep  marl  pit.  Looking  into  it,  I  saw,  on.  one  of 
the  sides,  a  cluster  of  what  I  took  to  be  shells ;  and  upon  going  down,  I  picked 
up  a  clod  of  marl,  which  was  quite  full  of  them ;  but  how  sea  shells  could  get 
there,  I  can  not  imagine. 

T.  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  surprise,  since  many  philosophers  have  been 
much  perplexed  to  account  for  the  same  appearance.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  great  quantities  of  shells  and  relics  of  marine  animals,  even  in  the  bowels 
of  high  mountains,  very  remote  from  the  sea. 

W.  I  got  to  the  high  field  next  to  our  house  just  as  the  sun  was  setting, 
and  I  stood  looking  at  it  till  it  was  quite  lost  What  a  glorious  sight  1  The 
clouds  were  tinged  with  purple  and  crimson,  and  yellow  of  all  shades  and  hues, 
and  the  clear  sky  varied  from  blue'to  a  fine  green  at  the  horizon.  But  how 
large  the  sun  appears  just  as  it  sets  I  I  think  it  seems  twice  as  big  as  when  it 
is  over  head. 

T.  It  does  so;  and  you  may  probably  have  observed  the  same  apparent  en- 
largement of  the  moon  at  its  rising. 

W.  I  have ;  but  pray  what  is  the  reason  of  this  7 

T.  It  is  an  optical  deception,  depending  upon  principles  which  I  can  not 
well  explain/to  you,  till  you  know  more  of  that  branch  of  science.  But  what 
a  number  of  new  ideas  this  afternoon's  walk  has  aflorded  you?  I  do  not  wou- 
der  that  you  foui^  it  amusing:  it  has  been  very  instructive,  too.  Did  you  see 
nothing  of  all  these  sights,  Robert  f 

B.  I  saw  some  of  them,  but  I  did  not  take  particular  notice  of  them. 

T,  Why  not? 

li.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  care  about  them ;  and  I  made  the  best  of  my 
way  home. 

T,  That  would  have  been  right,  if  you  had  been  sent  on  a  message ;  but  as 
you  only  walked  for  amusement,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  sought  out 
as  many  sources  of  it  as  possible.  But  so  it  is— one  man  walks  through  the 
world  with  his  eyes  open,  and  another  with  them  shut ;  and  upon  this  diflfer- 
ence  depends  all  the  superiority  of  knowledge  the  one  acquires  above  the 
other.  I  have  known  sailors  who  had  been  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  could  tell  you  nothing  but  the  signs  of  the  tippling-houses  they  frequented 
in  different  ports,  and  the  price  and  quality  of  the  liquor.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  Franklin  could  not  cross  the  channel  without  making  some  observations  use- 
ful to  mankind.  While  many  a  vacant,  thoughtless  youth  is  whirled  through- 
out Europe  without  gaining  a  single  idea  worth  crossing  a  street  for,  the  ob- 
serving eye  and  inquiring  mind  find  matter  of  improvement  and  deligtit  in 
every  ramble  in  town  and  country.  Do  you,  then,  WiUiam,  continue  to  make 
use  of  your  eyes ;  and  yotLf  Robert^  learn  that  eyes  were  given  you  to  use. 
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VANKEB8,  OR  GOOD  BBHATIOR. 

Makksrs,  Behavior  or  Good  Breeding,  holds  an  important  place  in 
every  scheme  of  liberal  culture.  It  has  been  variously  defined  or 
rather  described — by  Swift  '  as  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy 
with  whom  we  converse ;'  by  Chesterfield  '  as  the  result  of  much 
good  sense,  some  good  nature,  and  a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake 
of  others,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indulgence  from 
them,'  and  again  as  that  '  without  which  the  scholar  is  a  pedant, 
the  philosopher  a  cynic,  the  soldier  a  brate,  and  every  man  disagreea- 
ble;' by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  'as  the  silent  and  subtle  Ian* 
guage  of  the  figure,  movement  and  gesture,  and  the  whole  action 
of  the  human  machine ;'  by  Landor  '  as  a  power,  which  takes 
away  the  weight  and  galling  from  any  other  power  we  may  exer- 
cise, and  the  want  of  which  always  leaves  room  for  a  suspicion  of 
folly;'  by  Steele  'as  supplying  the  small  change  for  ordinary 
traffic,  even  if  the  cofiers  are  filled  with  gold ;'  by  Lord  Chatham, 
as  *  benevolence  in  trifles,  or  the  preference  of  others  to  ourselves 
in  the  little  daily,  hourly  occurrences  in  the  commerce  of  life.  The 
habitual  attention  to  the  little  wants  of  those  we  are  with,  by 
which  we  prevent  or  remove  them.'  It  is  in  brief  the  application 
of  the  Christian  Rule  '  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
others  do  unto  us,'  in  the  small  as  well  as  the  great  matters  of  life. 

Good  sense,  a  sincere  desire  to  please,  quick  observation  and 
analysis  of  the  subtle  influences  which  go  out  from  the  presence, 
speech  and  movements  of  a  well-bred  person,  and  the  frequenting 
the  society  of  men  and  women,  to  whom  good  manners  is  an  uncon- 
scious habit — are  the  best  school  and  teachers  of  this  branch  of  social 
tnuning. 

We  propose  to  bring  together  suggestions  which  have  received 

the  stamp  of  success,  for  the  cultivation  of  this  social  virtue  and 

grace  of  character — not  the  chief  end  of  man  here  below,  but 

the  Corinthian  capital  of  the  solid  fabric  of  a  consummate  edur 

cation. 
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MANNERS,  OR  GOOD  BREEDING. 


JONATHAN  8WIFT,  D.D. 

The  following  BUggestions  constitute  '*  The  treatise  on  Good 
Manners  and  Goad  Breeding^^  which  was  published  soon  after  the 
Dean's  death,  and  are  substantially  the  same  as  printed  in  No.  20 
of  the  Tatler,  issued  March  6,  1710-11.  They  have  been  very 
much  praised  as  ^  containing  the  aubstance  of  all  the  doctrine  on 
this  subject." 

OOOD  MAHKEItS. 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy  with  whom 
we  converse. 

Whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  is.the  best  bred  in  the 
company. 

As  the  best  law  is  founded  upon  reason,  so  are  the  best  man- 
ners. And  as  some  lawyers  have  introduced  unreasonable  things 
into  common  law,  so  likewise  many  teachers  have  introduced  absurd 
things  into  common  good  manners. 

One  principal  point  of  this  art  is,  to  suit  our  bdiavioT  to  ik» 
three  several  degrees  of  men ;  our  superiors^  our  equals,  and  those 
below  us. 

For  instance,  to  press  either  of  the  two  former  to  eat  or  dripk  is 
a  breach  of  manners ;  but  a  tradesman  or  a  &rmer  nmst  be  thus 
treated,  or  else  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  they  are 
welcome. 

Pride,  ill-nature,  and  want  of  sense,  are  the  three  great  sources 
of  ill-manners :  without  some  one  of  these  defects,  no  man  will  be- 
have himself  iU  for  want  of  experience,  or  of  what,  ift  the  language 
of  fools,  is  called  kiK)wing  the  world. 

I  defy  any  one  to  assign  an  incident  wherein  reason.  wiH  not  di* 
rect  us  what  to  say  or  do  in  company,  if  we  are  not  misled  by 
pride  or  ill-nature. 

Therefore  I  insist  that  good  sense  is  tlie  principal  foundation  of 
good  n^anners;  but  because  the  former  is  a  gift  which  very  fern 
among  mankind  are  possessed  of,  therefore  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  have  agreed  upon,  fixing  some  rules  upon  oonaon  be> 
havior  best  suited  to  their  general  customs  or  fancies,  as  a  kind  of 
artificial  good  sense,  lo  supply  the  defects  of  reason.,  Without 
which  the  gentlemanly  part  of  dnnces  would  be  perpetually  at  cuf^ 
as  they  seldom  fail  when  they  happen  to  be  drunk^  or  engaged  in 
squabbles  about  wx)men  or  play.  And,  God  be  thanked,  theve 
hardly  happens  a  duel  in  a  year,  which  may  not  be  imputed  to 
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cf  these  three  motives.  ITpoti  which  liccoiiiit»  I  ehoald  be  exceed- 
ingly sorry  to  find  the  l^^hitare  make  any  Hew  laws  against  the 
pnMstlce  of  duelling ;  becalite  the  methods  are  easy  and  many  for  a 
wise  man  to  avoid  a  qnarrel  with  honor,  or  engage  in  it  with  inno- 
oenee.  And  I  can  discover  no  political  evil  in  soiforing  bnllies, 
aharpeft)  and  ndces,  to  rid  the  world  of  each  other  by  a  method  of 
their  own,  where  the  law  has  not  been  able  to  find  an  expedient 

As  the  common  forms  of  good  manners  Were  intended  for  regn- 
lating  the  condnct  of  those  who  4tave  weak  Understandings ;  so  they 
have  been  corrupted  by  the  persons  fbr  whoise  use  they  were  con- 
trived. For  these  people  have  fallen  into  a  needless  atad  endless 
way  6f  ttvhiplyitig  ceremonies,  which  have  been  extremely  trouble- 
some to  those  Who  practice  them,  and  insupportable  to  everybody 
else :  insomuch  that  wise  men  are  often  more  uneasy  at  the  over- 
eiviHty  of  these  fefiners  thau  they  could  possibly  be  in  the  conver- 
sation of  peasants  or  mechanics. 

The  impertinencies  of  this  ceremonial  behavior  are  nowhere  bet- 
ter seen  than  at  those  tabl^  where  the  ladies  preside,  who  value 
themselves  upon  account  of  their  good-breeding ;  vrhere  a  man 
must  redcon  upon  passing  an  hour  without  doing  any  one  thing  he 
has  a  inind  to;  nnless  he  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  break  Uirongh  all 
the  settled  decornm  of  the  fiunily.  She  determines  what  he  loves 
best^  and  how  much  he  shidl  eat;  and  if  the  master  of  the  house 
happens  to  be  of  the  dame  disposition,  he  proceeds  in  the  same 
tynamical  manner  to  prescribe  in  the  drinking  part:  at  the  same 
time  yon  are  under  the  necessity  of  answering  a  thousand  apologies 
fbr  your  entertainment  And  although  a  good  deal  of  this  humor 
is  pretty  well  word  oiF  among  many  fieople  of  the  best  ^hion,  yet 
too  mneh  of  it  stOl  remains,  especially  in  the  country ;  where  an 
honest  gentlemitn  assured  me,  that  having  been  kept  four  days 
against  his  Will  at  k  friend's  house,  with  aU  the  careumstances  of 
hiding  his  boots^  locking  np  the  stable,  and  other  contrivances  of 
the  Itte  wature,  he  could  not  remember,  from  the  moment  he  came 
into  the  house  Id  the  moment  he  left  it,  any  one  thing  wherein  his 
inclinataon  was  not  directly  contradicted ;  as  if  the  whole  family 
had  entered  into  a  combination  to  torment  him. 

Bnt,  beside  all  this,  it  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  many 
foolish  and  ridiculous  accidents  I  have  observed  among  these  unfor- 
tnnate  proselyteft  to  ceremony.  I  have  seen  a  duchess  ikirly  knocked 
down,  by  the  pirecipitancy  of  an  officious  coxcomb  running  to  save 
her  the  trouble  of  opening  a  door.  I  remember,  upon  a  birthday 
at  eota%  a  great  lady  was  k«ndered  utterly  disconsolate  by  a  dish 
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of  sauce  let  fall  bj  a  page  directly  upon  her  head-dress  and  brocade, 
while  she  gave  a  sudden  turn  to  her  elbow  upon  some  point  of 
ceremony  with  the  person  who  sat  next  to  her.  Monsieur  Buys, 
the  Dutch  en?oy,  whose  politics  and  manners  were  much  of  a  size, 
brought  a  son  with  him,  about  thirteen  years  old,  to  a  great  table 
at  court.  The  boy  and  his  father,  whatever  they  put  on  their 
plates,  they  first  offered  round  in  order,  to  every  person  in  com- 
pany ;  so  that  we  could  not  get  a  minute's  quiet  during  the  whole 
dinner.  At  last  their  two  plates  iiappened  to  encounter,  and  with 
so  much  violence,  that,  being  china,  they  broke  in  twenty  pieces, 
and  stained  half  the  company  with  wet  sweetmeats  and  cream. 

There  is  a  pedantry  in  manners,  as  in  all  arts  and  sciences ;  and 
sometimes  in  trades.  Pedantry  is  properly  the  over-rating  of  any 
kind  of  knowledge  we  pretend  to.  And  if  that  kind  of  knowledge 
be  a  trifle  in  itself,  the  pedantry  is  the  greater.  For  which  reason 
I  look  upon  fiddlers,  dancing-masters,  heralds,  masters  of  the  cere- 
mony, <fec.,  to  be  greater  pedants  than  Lipsius,  or  the  elder  Seal- 
iger.  With  this  kind  of  pedants,  the  court,  while  I  knew  it,  was 
always  plentifully  stocked ;  I  mean  from  the  gentleman  usher  (at 
least)  inclusive,  downward  to  the  gentleman  porter :  who  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  most  insignificant  race  of  people  that  this 
island  can  afford,  and  with  the  smallest  tincture  of  good  manners ; 
which  is  the  only  trade  they  profess.  For,  being  wholly  illiterate, 
and  conversing  chiefly  with  each  other,  they  reduce  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  breeding  within  the  forms  and  circles  of  their  several  oflSces : 
and,  as  they  are  below  the  notice  of  ministers,  they  live  and  die  in 
court  under  all  revolutions,  with  great  obsequiousness  to  those  who 
are  in  any  degree  of  credit  or  favor,  and  with  rudeness  and  inso- 
lence to  everybody  else.  Whence  I  have  long  concluded,  that 
good  manners  are  not  a  plant  of  the  court  growth :  for  if  they 
were,  those  people,  who  have  understandings  directly  of  a  level  for 
such  acquirements,  who  have  served  such  long  apprenticeships  to 
nothing  else,  would  certainly  have  picked  them  up.  For,  as  to  the 
great  officers,  who  attend  the  prince's  person  or  councils,  or  pre- 
side in  his  family,  they  are  a  transient  body,  who  have  no  better  a 
title  to  good  manners  than  their  neighbors,  nor  will  probably  have 
recourse  to  gentlemen  ushers  for  instruction.  So  that  I  know  little 
to  be  learned  at  court  upon  this  head,  except  in  the  material  cir- 
cumstance of  dress ;  wherein  the  authority  of  the  maids  of  honor 
must  indeed  be  allowed  to  be  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  favorite 
actress. 

I  make  a  difference  between  good  manners  and  good  breeding; 
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althongli^  in  order  to  vary  my  expression,  I  am  sometimes  forced  to 
confound  them.  By  the  first,  I  only  understand  the  art  of  remem- 
bering and  applying  certain  settled  forms  of  general  behavior.  But 
good-breeding  is  of  a  much  larger  extent ;  for,  beside  an  uncom- 
mon d^pree  of  literatnre  sufficient  to  qualify  a  gentleman  for  read- 
ing a  play  or  a  political  pamphlet,  it  takes  in  a  great  compass  of 
knowledge ;  no  less  than  that  of  dancing,  fighting,  gaming,  mak- 
ing the  circle  of  Italy,  riding  the  great  horse,  and  speaking  French ; 
not  to  mention  .some  other  secondary  or  subaltern  accomplish- 
ments, which  are  more  easily  acquired.  So  that  the  difference  be- 
tween good  breeding  and  good  manners  lies  in  this,  that  the  former 
can  not  be  attained  to  by  the  best  understandings  without  study 
and  labor ;  whereas  a  tolerable  degree  of  reason  will  instruct  us  in 
every  part  of  good  manners,  without  other  assistance. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  useful  upon  this  subject  than  to 
point  out  some  particulars,  wherein  the  very  essentials  of  good 
manners  are  concerned,  the  neglect  or  perverting  of  which  does 
very  much  disturb  the  good  commerce  of  the  world,  by  introducing 
a  traffic  of  mutual  uneasiness  in  most  companies. 

First,  A  necessary  part  of  good  manners  is  a  punctual  observance 
of  time  at  our  own  dwellings,  or  those  of  others,  or  at  third 
placed ;  whether  upon  matter  of  civility,  business,  or  diversion ; 
which  rule,  though  it  be  a  plain  dictate  of  common  reason,  yet  the 
greatest  minister  I  ever  knew  was  the  greatest  trespasser  against  it ; 
bj  which  all  his  business  doubled  upon  him,  and  placed  him  in  a 
continual  arrear.  Upon  which  I  often  used  to  rally  him,  as  de- 
ficient in  point  of  good  manners.  I  have  known  more  than  one 
ambassador  and  secretary  of  state,  with  a  very  moderate  portion  of 
ittteilectnals,  execute  their  offices  with  good  success  and  applause, 
by  the  mere  force  of  exactness  and  regularity.  If  you  duly  ob- 
serve time  for  the  service  of  another,  it  doubles  the  obligation ;  if 
upon  your  own  account,  it  would  be  manifest  folly,  as  well  as  in- 
gratitudoy  to  neglect  it ;  if  both  are  concerned,  to  make  your  equal 
or  inferior  attend  on  you  to  his  own  disadvantage  is  pride  and  in- 
justice 

Ignorance  of  forms  can  not  properly  be  styled  ill  manners,  be- 
cause forms  are  subject  to  frequent  changes  ;  and  consequently, 
being  not  founded  upon  reason,  are  beneath  a  wise  man^s  regard. 
Besides,  they  vary  in  every  country ;  and  after  a  short  period  of 
time,  very  frequently  in  the  same ;  so  that  a  man  who  travels  must 
needs  be  at  first  a  stranger  to  them  in  every  court  through  which 
he  paeses ;  and,  perhaps,  at  his  return,  as  much  a  stranger  in  his 
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own ;  and  after  all,  they  are  easier  to  be  remembered  or  forgMut 
than  faces  or  names. 

Indeed,  among  the  many  impertinencies  that  superficial  yoong 
men  bring  with  them  from  abroad,  this  bigotry  of  tomm  is  one  of 
the  principal,  and  more  predominant  than  ^  rest ;  who  look  upon 
them  not  only  as  if  they  were  matters  capable  of  admitting  of 
choice,  hot  even  as  points  of  importance ;  and  are  therefore  seakmt 
on  all  occasions  to  introduce  and  propagate  the  new  forms  and  fash- 
ions they  have  bronght  back  with  them ;  so  that,*Qsaal]y  speakmg, 
the  worst  bred  person  in  company  is  a  yonng  traveler  jnet  retnmed 
from  abroad. 

BMa  <m  Good  JfanmrSf  by  Smjt 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  every  reasoni^Ie  person  lo 
the  company  easy,  and  to  be  easy  ourselves. 

What  passes  for  good  manners  in  the  wortd  generally  produces 
quite  contrary  effects. 

Many  persons,  of  both  sexes,  whom  I  hare  known,  and  who 
passed  for  well-bred  in  their  own  and  the  world's  opinion,  are  the 
most  troublesome  in  company  to  others  and  themselves. 

Nothing  is  so  great  an  instance  of  iU-manners  as  flattery.  If  yoa 
flatter  all  the  company,  you  please  none :  if  you  flatter  only  one  or 
two,  you  affront  the  rest. 

Flattery  is  the  worst  and  fstlseflt  way  of  showing  our  eiteem. 

Argument,  as  asuaHy  managed,  is  the  worst  sort  of  eonversatioa; 
as  it  is  generaHy  in  books  tfie  worst  sort  of  reading. 

Good  conversation  is  not  to  be  expected  in  much  company,  be^ 
cause  few  Ksten,  and  there  is  continual  interruption.  B«t  good  or 
iSl  manners  are  discovered,  let  the  company  be  ever  so  large. 

Perpetual  aiming  at  wit  a  very  bad  part  of  eonversfltion.  It  is 
done  to  support  a  character ;  it  generally  fails :  it  is  a  sort  of  insaH 
on  the  company,  and  a  constraint  npon  the  speaker. 

For  a  man  to  talk  in  his  own  trade,  or  business,  or  faealty,  is  a 
great  breach  of  good  manners.  Divines,  phyndans,  lawyers,  sol* 
diers,  particularly  poets,  are  friequently  guilty  of  this  weakness. 

Courts  are  the  worst  of  all  schools  to  teach  good  manners. 

A  courtly  bow,  or  gait,  or  dress^  are  no  part  of  good  mantters; 
and  therefore  every  man  of  good  understanding  is  espaUe  of  being 
well-bred  upon  any  occasion. 

To  speak  in  such  a  manner  as  may  possibly  offend  any  reasooaUe 
person  in  company,  is  the  highest  instance  of  ill  mannets.  Good 
manners  chiefly  consist  in  action^  not  in  words.  Modesty  and 
liumility  the  chief  ingredients. 


THE  WELL  ORDERINQ  OF  LIFE. 

uotaa — nB  Agqummos  axd  iianaqimbkt. 


TNTRODUCnOK. 

There  is  no  one  subject  on  which  the  young— of  either  sex,  and  in 
an  condhionB  and  professions,  and  especially  those  who  aim  at  high 
scholarship  and  culture,  and  desire  to  live  with  character,  independ-* 
ence,  and  power — need  to  form  clear  conceptions  and  practical  ainu, 
than  on  money— its  acquisition,  utiMties,  and  management.  In  this 
country,  the  art  of  acquisition  is  pretty  well  understood  ;  for  which 
we  are  indebted,  mainly,  to  the  necessities  of  a  poor  but  intelligent 
ancestry,  and  the  possession  of  rich  but  undeveloped  material  anS 
faciUties,  but  in  no  smalt  degree  to  the  maxims  of  Poor  Bichahi>, 
which,  hj  household  and  school-book  repetititm,  have  become  in- 
wrought into  the  texture  of  every  American  mind.  But  with  in- 
creased prosperity,  we  have  enough  of  prodigal  spending,  as  well  as 
munificent  giving;  but  there  is  a  sad  sacriflce  of  health,  intellect^ 
and  conscience  in  the  pursmt  of  wealth,  and  still  larger  waste  of 
happineaa,  utilities,  and  power  in  its  man^^ement  and  final  di^Msi'- 
tion.  On  all  of  these  points,  our  English  ttterature  is  rich 
cur  «OLD— -M«  ward$  of  the  ici$e. 


DB.  FBAJTEUH  AS  P00&  BZGHABD. 
THI  WJLT  TO  WEAI.TH. 

The  sayings  in  the  following  paper  were  first  published  by  Benja- 
min Franklin  (bom  at  Boston,  in  1706,  and  died  at  Philadelphia,  In 
1790)  in  successive  issues  of  an  almanac  entitled  **Poor  Richard,'' 
and  subsequently  printed  under  the  name  of  The  Way  to  Wealth : 

CUfUJri'JBOOT  RBADKRp 

I  ha^e  beard  that  nothing  glides  an  anther  so  gfeat  pleaanre  as  to  find  hia 
works  req[iectf  oUy  qiioted  by  others.  Judge,  then,  how  much  I  mast  have 
been  gratified  by  an  incident  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you.  I  stof^ped  my 
horse  lately,  where  a  great  number  of  peo^de  were  collected  at  an 
auction  of  merchaata'  goods.  The  hour  of  the  sale  sot  being  oome,  they 
were  oonverBiiig  on  the  badness  of  the  times ;  and  one  of  the  company 
called  to  a  plain,  dean  old  man,  with  white  looks,  "Pray,  father  Abra^ 
ham,  what  tUnk  you  of  the  tiakesl  Will  not  these  heavy  taxes  quHe 
min  the  oonntry  ?  how  shall  we  be  ever  able  to  pay  them  t     What 
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would  70a  advise  ub  to?" '  Father  Abraham  stood  np,  and  replied,  "If 
yon  would  have  my  advice,  I  will  give  it  you  in  short ;  '  for  a  word  to 
the  wise  is  enough/  as  poor  Richard  says."  They  joined  in  desiring 
hhn  to  speak  his  mind,  and,  gatheiing  round  him,  he  proceeded  as 
follows: 
,  "  Friends,*'  said  he, "  the  taxes  are  indeed  very  heavy ;  and,  if  those 
I  laid  on  by  the  government  were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might 
more  easily  discharge  them ;  but  we  have  many  others,  and  much  more 
grievous  to  some  of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idleness, 
tliree  times  as  much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times  as  much  by  our  folly ; 
and  from  these  taxes  the  commissioners  cannot  ease  or  deliver  us  by 
allowing  an  abatement.  However,  let  us  hearken  to  good  advice,  and 
something  may  be  done  for  us ; '  God  helps  them  that  help  themselves,' 
as  poor  Richard  says. 

"  I.  It  would  be  thought  a  hard  government  that  should  tax  its  people 
one-tenth  part  of  their  time  to  be  employed  in  its  service ;  but  idleness 
taxes  many  of  us  much  more  :  sloth,  by  bringing  on  diseases,  absolutely 
shortens  life.  '  Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  faster  than  labor  wears ;  while 
the  used  key  is  always  bright,'  as  Poor  Richard  says.  *  But  dost  thou 
love  life,  then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of,' 
as  Poor  Richard  says.  How  much  more  than  is  necessary  do  we  spend 
in  sleep  1  forgetting  that '  The  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry,'  and  that 
'  there  will  be  sleeping  enough  in  the  grave,'  as  Poor  Richard  says. 

"  '  If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  wasting  time  must  be,' 
as  Poor  Richard  says, '  the  greatest  prodigality ; '  since,  as  he  elsewhere 
tells  us, '  Lost  time  is  never  found  again ;  and  what  we  call  time  enough, 
always  proves  little  enough.'  Let  us  then  up  and  be  doing,  and  doing  to 
the  purpose,  so  by  diligence  shall  we  do  more  with  less  x>erplexity. 
'  Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry  all  easy ; '  and  '  he  that 
riseth  late,  must  trot  iJl  day,  and  shall  scarce  overtake  his  business  at 
night;'  while  laziness  travels  so  slowly,  that  poverty  soon  overtakes 
him.  '  Drive  thy  business,  let  not  that  drive  thee ; '  and  '  early  to  bed, 
and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,'  as  Poor 
Richard  says. 

60  what  signifies  wishing  and  looping  for  better  times  ?  We  may 
make  these  times  better,  if  we  bestir  ourselves.  'Industry  need  not 
wish,  and  he  that  lives  upon  hopes  will  die  fasting.'  '  There  are  no  gains 
without  pains ;  then  help  hands,  for  I  have  no  lands ; '  or  if  I  have,  they 
are  smartly  taxed.  '  He  that  hath  a  trade,  hath  an  estate ;  and  he  that 
hath  a  calling,  hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honor,'  as  Poor  Richard  says ; 
but  then  the  trade  must  be  worked  at,  and  the  calling  well  followed,  or 
neither  the  estate  nor  the  office  will  enable  us  to  pay  our  taxes.  If  we 
are  industrious,  we  shall  never  starve ;  for  '  at  the  workingman's  house 
hunger  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter.'  Nor  will  the  bailiff  or  the  constable 
enter,  for '  industry  pays  debts,  while  despair  increaseth  them.'  What 
though  you  have  found  no  treasure,  nor  has  any  rich  relation  left  a  legacy, 
'  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck,  and  God  gives  all  things  to  indus- 
try.' '  Then  plough  deep,  while  sluggards  sleep,  and  you  shall  have  com 
to  sell  and  to  keep.'    Work  while  it  is  called  to4ay,  for  you  know  not 
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how  mach  you  may  be  hindered  to-morrow.  '  One  to^ay  is  worth  two 
to-morrows/  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and  farther, '  Never  leave  that  till 
to-morrow,  which  you  can  do  to-day/  If  you  were  a  servant,  would  you 
not  be  ashamed  that  a  good  master  should  catch  you  idle  ?  Are  you  then 
your  own  master?  Be  ashamed  to  catch  yourself  idle,  when  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done  for  yourself,  your  family,  your  country,  and  your  king. 
Handle  your  tools  without  mittens ;  remember,  that  '  The  cat  in  gloves 
catches  no  mice/  as  Poor  Richard  says.  It  is  true  there  is  much  to  be 
done,  and,  perhaps,  you  are  weak-handed;  but  stick  to  it  steadily,  and 
you  will  see  great  effects ;  for  '  Constant  dropping  wears  away  stones ; ' 
and '  by  diligence  and  patience  the  mouse  ate  in  two  the  cable ;  *  and '  little 
strokes  fell  great  oaks/ 

"  Methinks  I  hear  some  of  you  say,  '  Must  a  man  afford  Uimself  no 
leisure  ?  *  I  will  tell  thee,  my  friend,  what  Poor  Richard  says : '  Employ 
thy  time  well,  if  thou  meanest  to  gain  leisure ;  and,  since  thou  art  not 
sure  of  a  minate,  throw  not  away  an  hour/  Leisure  is  time  for  doing 
something  useful;  this  leisure  the  diligent  man  will  obtain,  but  the 
laxy  man  never ;  for  '  A  life  of  leisure  and  a  life  of  laziness  are  two 
things.  Many,  without  labor,  would  live  by  their  wits  only,  but  they 
break  for  want  of  stock;'  whereas  industry  gives  comfort,  and  plenty, 
and  respect.  '  Fly  pleasures  and  they  will  follow  you/  '  The  diligent 
spinner  has  a  large  shift :  and  now  I  have  a  sheep  and  a  cow,  everybody 
bids  me  good  morrow/ 

"  II.  But  with  our  industry  we  must  likewise  be  steady,  settled,  and 
careful,  and  oversee  our  own  affairs  with  our  own  eyes,  and  not  trust  too 
much  to  others,  for,  as  Poor  Richard  says, 

*  I  never  mw  an  oft  remoTed  tree. 
Nor  yet  an  oft  removed  family. 
That  throve  to  well  as  those  that  settled  be.* 

"  And  again, '  Three  removes  is  as  bad  as  a  fire ; '  and  again, '  Keep  thy 
shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee ; '  and  again, '  If  you  would  have  your 
bo^ess  done,  go ;  if  not,  send ; '  and  again, 

*  He  that  by  the  ploof^h  woold  thrive. 
Himself  most  either  hold  or  drive/ 

And  again, '  The  eye  of  the  master  will  do  more  work  than  both  his 
hands ; '  and  again, '  Want  of  care  does  us  more  damage  than  want  of 
knowledge ; '  and  again, '  Not  to  oversee  workmen,  is  to  leave  them  your 
purse  open.'  Trusting  too  much  to  others'  care  is  the  ruin  of  many ; 
for '  In  the  affidrs  of  this  world,  men  are  saved,  not  by  faith,  but  by  the 
want  of  it ; '  but  a  man's  own  care  is  profitable,  for, '  If  you  would  have 
a  faithful  servant,  and  one  that  you  like,  serve  yourself/  '  A  little  neg- 
lect may  breed  great  mischief ; ' '  for  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost ;  for 
want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost ;  and  for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider 
was  lost/  being  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  enemy ;  all  for  want  of  a 
little  care  about  a  horse-shoe  nail. 

"  III.  So  much  for  industry,  my  friends,  and  attention  to  one's  own 
business;  but  to  these  we  must  add  frugality,  if  we  would  make  our 
industry  more  certainly  successful.    A  man  may,  if  he  knows  not  how  to 
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H&ve  as  he  get8>  keep  his  hose  all  his  life  to  Ihe  gflndfftdne,  and  die  not 
worth  a  gKAt  at  liuit.    '  A  fat  kitehen  makeb  a  lean  mrill ; '  And> 

*  Many  estates  are  Spent  in  tiio  getting, 
tSttiee  womeh  Ibr  tea  foTMnk  fplnnlograM  kAittlni;, 
JLnd  uktai  for  ftkoA  fSiMook  hewing  and  fplUtiikg.* 

•If  you  Would  be  wealthy,  think  of  fia^tig,  as  well  as  of  getting/  "The 
Indies  have  not  made  Spain  rich,  because  her  out-goes  are  greater  than 
her  in-oomes.' 

"  Away  then  iidth  your  expensive  follies,  and  you  will  not  then  have 
BO  much  cause  to  complain  of  haYd  times,  heavy  taxes,  and  chargeable 
fiamiliea;  for 

'  Women  and  wine,  game  and  deceit, 
Itake  tke  wealth  small,  and  the  want  great* 

And  farther, '  What  maintains  one  yioe  would  bring  up  two  children.' 
You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  a  little  tea,  or  a  little  punch  now  and  tlien, 
diet  a  little  more  costly,  clothes  a  little  finer,  and  a  little  eatertatomont 
now  and  then,  <!an  be  no  great  matter ;  but  remember, '  Many  a  little 
makes  a  mickle/  Beware  of  little  expenses ;  '  A  small  leak  will  sink  a 
great  ship,'  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and  again, '  Who  dainties  love,  shall 
beggars  prove ; '  and  moreover, '  Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat 
them.'  Here  yon  ore  all  got  together  at  this  sale  of  fineries  and  nidi- 
nicks.  You  call  them  goods,  but,  if  you  do  not  take  caro,  they  wiU 
prove 'evils  to  some  of  y<m.  You  expect  they  will  be  sold  cheap,  and 
perhaps  they  may,  for  lees  than  the  cost ;  but  if  you  have  no  occasion 
for  them,  they  must  be  dear  to  you.  Remember  what  Poor  Richard 
says, '  Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  shalt  sell  thy 
necessaries.'  And  again, '  At  a  great  pennyworth  pause  a  while ; '  he 
means,  that  perhaps  the  ehesfmees  is  appM^nt  only,  and  not  real ;  or  the 
bargain,  by  straitening  thee  in  thy  business,  may  do  thee  more  harm 
than  good.  For  in  another  place  he  says,  '  Many  have  been  ruined  by 
buying  good  pennyworths.'  Again,  '  It  is  foolish  to  lay  out  money  in  a 
purchase  of  repentance ; '  and  yet  this  folly  is  practised  every  iday  at 
auctions,  for  want  of  minding  Uixe  Almanac.  Many  a  one,  for  the  sake 
of  finery  on  the  back,  have  gone  with  a  hung^ry  belly,  and  half  starved 
Khelr  families;  'flilks, salens, scarlet,  and  velvets, put  oat  tlie  kitdiea 
dre,'  as  Poor  Richard  says.  These  sfe  not  the  fiecessariei  of  life ;  they 
can  scarcely  be  called  the  conveniences ;  and  yet,  only  because  t^ey  look 
pretty,  how  many  waint  to  have  them  ¥  By  thes^  and  other  extravagan- 
ces, the  greatest  are  reduo^  to  povetty-,  and  forced  to  bortow  of  thdM 
whom  they  formerly  despised,  but  who,  through  indiRstry  and  frugality, 
have  maintained  their  standings  in  which  case  it  appears  plainly,  that 
'  A  ploughman  on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a  gentleman  on  his  knees,'  ifl 
Poor  Richard  says.  Perhaps  they  have  had  a  small  estate  left  them, 
Which  they  knew  not  the  getting  of;  they  think  'It  lb  day,  and  will 
never  be  night ; '  that  a  little  to  be  spent  out  of  so  much  ift  not  woHh 
minding ;  but  'always  taking  out  of  the  meal-tub,  and  neVer  putting  in, 
soon  comes  to  th6  bottom,'  as  Poor  Richard  sayB ;  mud  then, '  When  the 
Well  is  dry,  they  know  the  Vrorth  of  water.'    But  this  they  might  have 
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known  boilara,  U  iltey  ln4  taJIceQ  hi9  advice.  '  If  you  woold  know  t]i« 
irmlne  of  moneyt  go  wnd  try  to  bonow  sooml;  fo?  he  that  goes  a  bofrow* 
ing,  goes,  tk  aonowiag/  ae  Pooi  Blohard  0^70;  and,  indeed,  so.  does  he 
that  lends  to  sueh  people^  when  he  goes  te  get  it  in  4gauu  Poctf  Dick 
fsither  advia«0»  and  sej8» 

*  Fond  pride  of  diess  to  snro  a  Toy  oene ; 
Ere  tiijo^f  joa  GoqtiUt,  ccMDaalt  ypaur  parse.* 

And  again, '  Pjride  is  as  lond  a  beggar  as  want,  and  a  great  deal  more 
aaacy/  When  7w\  haTe  bought  one  fine  tiling,  70a  muet  buj  ten  mere, 
that  7«MRr4qppeMaace  may  be  aU  of  a:piece;  but  INwz  Diok  si^ys, '  It  ie 
easier  to  oappxess  the  first  desire,  than  to  Baiiety  aiU  that  f oUow  it«' 
And  it  is  aa  trolj  folly  for  the  poor  to  ape  the  ridi*  as  for  the  frog  te 
swell,  in  order  to  equal  the  0:1:. 

*  ViMoto  huge  aaj  T—tore  mexw, 

But  little  boati  stonld  keep  neK  abpre,* 

It  is,  however,  i^  foUy  soon  punished  {  foe,  as  Poor  RichMd  says, '  Prid^ 
that  dines  on  raaity,  saps  on  contempt ;  Pride  breakfteted  with  Plenty, 
dined  with  Porerty,  and  sapped  with  Inlamy/  And,  alter  aU»  of  what 
use  is  this  pnde  of  appearanee,  for  which  so  much  is  risked,  so  much  is 
saffered?  It  cannot  promote  health  nor  ease  pa^n ;  it  mak^8  no  incresAe 
of  merit  im  the  person*  it  eieates  envy,  it  hastens  misfortune. 

"  But  wrhat  madnfies  it  must  be  to  run  in  debt  for  these  soperfluitiesl 
We  are  offered  by  the  terms  of  this  sale,  six  months'  credit ;  and  that, 
peihape»  has  indueed  s<Mne  of  us  to  attend  it,  because  we  caanot  spare 
the  ready  money,  and  hope  now  to  be  fine  without  it.  But,  ah  I  think 
what  you  do  when  you  run  in  debt ;  you  give  to  another  power  over  your 
liberty.  If  yon  cannot  pay  at  the  time,  you  will  be  ashamed  to  see  yonr 
creditor ;  you  will  be  in  fear  when  yon  speak  to  liim ;  yon  will  make  poor 
pitiful,  sneaking  excuses,  and,  by  degrees,  come  te  lose  your  veracity,  and 
sink  into  baee,  downright  lying ;  for '  The  second  vice  is  lying,  the  first  is 
nnning  in  debt,'  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and  again,  to  the  same  purpose, 
'  Lying  ridea  upon  debt's  back ; '  whereas  a  f  reebona  Englishnian  ought  not 
to  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  see  or  speak  to  any  man  liviog.  But  poverty 
often  deprives  a  man  of  all  spirit  and  virtue.  '  It  is  hard  for  an  empty 
bag  to  stand  upright'  What  wonld  you  think  of  that  prince,  or  of  that 
government,  who  should  issue  an  edict  forbidding  you  to  dress  like  a 
gentleman  at  gentlewoman,  on  pain. of  imprisonment  or  servitude? 
Would  yoa  not  say  that  you  were  free,  have  a  right  to  dress  as  you 
plesse,  and  that  such  an  edict  would  be  a  breach  of  your  privileges,  and 
such  a  government  tyrannical  ?  And  yet'  you  are  aboat  to  put  yourself 
nnder  that  tyranny,  when  you  run  in  debt  for  such  dress!  Yoor 
ciedHor  has  authority,  at  his  pleasure,  to  deprive  you  of  your  liberty,  by 
confining  you  in  jul  for  life,  or  by  selling  you  for  a  servant,  if  you 
fihould  not  be  ablo  to  pay  him.  When  you  have  got  your  bargain,  you 
may,  perhaps,  think  little  of  payment;  but,  as  Poor  Richard  says, 
*  Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors ;  creditors  are  a  supersti- 
tiooa  sect,  great  ohserveia  of  days  and  times*'  The  day  comes  round 
before  you  are  aware,  and  the  denned  is  made  before  you  are  prepared 
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to  satisfy  it ;  or,  if  7011  bettr  your  debt  in  mind,  the  term,  whidi  at  first 
seemed  so  long,  will,  as  it  lessens,  appear  extremely  short :  Time  will 
seem  to  have  added  wings  to  his  heels  as  well  as  his  shoolders.  '  Those 
have  a  short  Lent,  who  owe  money  to  be  paid  at  Easter.'  At  present, 
perhaps,  yon  may  think  yoorselves  in  thriving  drcomstanoes,  and  that 
you  can  bear  a  Utile  extravagance  without  injury ;  but 

*  For  age  and  want  savo  while  yon  may, 
No  "MM'p*"g  aim  laati  a  wlurie  day/ 

"  Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain ;  but  ever,  while  you  live,  ex- 
pense is  constant  and  certain ;  and  '  It  is  easier  to  build  two  chimneys 
than  to  keep  one  in  fuel,'  as  Poor  Richard  says :  so,  *  Bather  go  to  bed 
Bupperlees  than  rise  in  debt.' 

*  a«t  what  yon  can,  and  what  yon  get  hold, 
*TIb  the  stone  that  will  turn  all  your  lead  into  gold.* 

And,  when  you  have  got  the  philosopher's  stone,  sure  you  will  no  longer 
complain  of  bad  times,  or  the  difficulty  of  paying  taxes. 

"  IV.  This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  reason  and  wisdom ;  but,  after  all, 
do  not  depend  too  much  upon  your  own  industry,  and  frugality,  and  pm- 
dence,  though  excellent  things ;  for  they  may  all  be  blasted  without  the 
blessing  of  Heaven;  and,  therefore,  ask  that  blessing  humbly,  and 
be  not  uncharitable  to  those  that  at  present  seem  to  want  it,  but 
comfort  and  help  them.  Remember,  Job  suffered,  and  was  afterwards 
prosperous. 

"  And  now  to  conclude,  '  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools 
will  learn  in  no  other,'  as  Poor  Richard  says,  and  scarce  in  that ;  for  it  is 
true, '  We  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct.'  However, 
remember  this, '  They  that  will  not  be  counselled,  cannot  be  helped ; ' 
and  farther,  that, '  If  you  will  not  hear  reason,  she  will  surely  rap  your 
knuckles,'  as  Poor  Richard  says." 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  harangue.  The  people  heard  it, 
and  approved  the  doctrine,  and  immediately  practiced  the  contrary,  just 
as  if  it  had  been  a  common  sermon ;  for  the  auction  opened,  and  tbey 
began  to  buy  extravagantly.  I  found  the  good  man  had  thoroughly 
studied  my  Almanac,  and  digested  all  I  had  dropped  on  these  topics  dur- 
ing the  course  of  twenty-five  years.  The  frequent  mention  he  made  of 
me  must  have  tired  any  one  else ;  but  my  vanity  was  wonderfully  de- 
lighted with  it,  though  I  was  conscious  tliat  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
wisdom  was  my  own  which  he  ascribed  to  me ;  but  rather  the  gleanings 
that  I  had  made  of  the  sense  of  all  ages  and  nations.  However,  I 
repolved  to  be  the  better  for  the  echo  of  it;  and,  though  I  had  at  first 
determined  to  buy  stuff  for  a  new  coat,  I  went  away,  resolved  to  wear 
my  old  one  a  little  longer.  Reader,  if  thou  wilt  do  the  same,  thy  profit 
will  be  as  great  as  mine. — I  am,  as  ever,  thine  to  serve  thee, 

RlCHAHD   SaUKDERS. 

— 

Kot$.—The  maxtms  of  Poor  Richard  abore  qnntfd,  were  flr»t  printed  in  the  vacaot 
VfMces  between  th**  remarkable  davs  Id  the  calendar  In  Poor  Richard^s  Almanac  fram 
1T8S  to  1757.  Id  IW!  they  were  collected  Into  the  above  dleconrse  of  Father  Abmbarn, 
.  and  prefixed  to  the  Almanac  of  that  year.  The  piece  was  copied  In  all  the  newspapers 
of  the  Aroerlcan  Continent,  reprinted  in  England  on  a  folio  »heet  to  be  stnck  ap  In 
hon»e»,  and  trandated  into  French,  and,  quite  recently,  in  modem  Greek. 
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LOUD  BACOK.— B88AY.— OF  BICHBS. 

I  cannot  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage  of  Tiitae;  the  Boman 
void  ia  better — impedimenta  (hindrances) ;  for  as  the  baggage  is  to  an 
armjy  so  ia  riches  to  virtue, — it  cannot  be  spared  nor  left  behind,  but  it 
hinderetli  the  march ;  jea,  and  the  care  of  it  sometimes  loseth  or  dis- 
turbetli  the  yictorj.  Of  great  riches  there  is  no  great  use,  except  it  be 
in  the  distribution ;  the  rest  is  but  conceit.  So  saith  Solomon, "  WLere 
much  is,  there  are  many  to  consume  it ;  and  what  hath  the  owner  but 
the  sight  of  it  with  his  eyes?"  The  personal  fruition  in  any  man  can- 
not reach  to  feel  great  riches ;  there  is  a  custody  of  them,  or  a  power  of 
dole  (di^ribrUion),  and  a  donative  of  them,  or  a  fame  of  them,  but  no 
•Olid  use  to  the  owner.  Do  you  not  see  what  feigned  prices  are  set  upon 
little  stones  or  rarities,  and  what  works  of  ostentation  are  undertaken, 
because  (m  order  that)  there  might  seem  to  be  some  use  of  great  riches  ? 
But  then,  jou  will  say,  they  may  be  of  use  to  buy  men  out  of  dangers 
or  troubles ;  as  Solomon  saith, "  Riches  are  a  stronghold  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  rich  man ; ''  but  this  is  excellently  expressed,  that  it  is  an  im. 
agination,  and  not  always  in  fact ;  for  certainly  great  riches  have  sold 
more  men  than  they  have  bought  out.  Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such 
as  thou  mayost  get  justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leave 
contentedly ;  yet  have  no  abstract  or  friarly  contempt  of  them,  but  dis- 
tinguish, as  Cicero  saith  well  of  Rabirias  Posthumus, "  In  studio  rei  am- 
plificandae,  apparebat,  non  avaritiae  praedam,  sed  instrumentum  bonitatiL 
qnaeri  (In  his  desire  of  increasing  Ms  ribhes,  he  sought  not,  it  is  evident, 
the  ffraiifleation  of  avarice,  but  the  means  of  heMflcence).  Hearken  also 
to  Solomon,  and  beware  of  hasty  gathering  of  riches :  Qui  festinat  ad 
dieitias,  non  erit  insons  (He  that  maketh  Juute  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  inno- 
cent). The  poets  feign  that  when  Plutus  (which  is  riches)  is  sent  from 
Jupiter,  he  limps,  and  goes  slowly ;  but  when  he  is  sent  from  Pluto,  he 
runs,  and  is  swift  of  foot, — meaning  that  riches,  gotten  by  good  means 
and  just  labor,  pace  slowly,  but  when  they  come  by  the  death  of  others 
(as  by  the  course  of  inheritance,  testaments,  and  the  like),  they  come 
tumbling  upon  a  man ;  but  it  might  be  applied  likewise  to  Pluto  taking 
him  for  the  devil ;  for  when  riches  come  from  the  devil  (as  by  fraud  and 
oppression  and  unjust  means),  they  come  upon  speed.  The  ways  to  en- 
rich are  many,  and  most  of  them  foul ;  parsimony  is  'one  of  the  best,  and 
yet  is  not  innocent,  for  it  withholdeth  men  from  works  of  liberality  and 
charity.  The  improvement  of  the  ground  is  the  most  natural  obtaining 
of  riches,  for  it  is  our  great  mother's  blessing,  the  earth ;  but  it  is  slow. 
And  yet,  where  men  of  great  wealth  do  stoop  to  husbandry,  it  multiply- 
eth  riches  exceedingly.  I  knew  a  nobleman  of  England,  that  had  the 
greatest  audits  of  any  man  in  my  tlme-^i  great  grazier,  a  great  shee^- 
master,  a  great  timber  man,  a  great  collier,  a  great  corn-master,  a  great 
lead  man,  and  so  of  iron,  and  a  number  of  the  like  points  of  husbandry ; 
so  as  the  earth  seemed  a  sea  to  him  in  respect  of  the  perpetual  importa- 
tions. It  was  truly  observed  by  one, "  that  himself  came  very  hardly  to 
little  riches ; "  for  when  a  man's  stock  has  come  to  that,  that  he  can 
expect  (loait  for)  the  prime  of  markets,  and  overcome  (come  upon)  those 
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bargains  which,  for  their  greatness,  are  for  men's  money,  and  the  partner 
in  the  industries  of  youi^per  men,  he  cannot  but  increase  mainly  (greatly). 
The  gains  of  ordinary  trades  and  vocations  are  honest,  and  further  by 
two  things,  chiefly,  by  diligence,  and  by  a  good  name  for  good  and  fair 
dealing ;  but  the  gains  of  bargains  are  of  a  more  doubtful  nature,  when 
men  shall  wait  upon  others-  necessity;  broko  by  servants,  and  instm- 
ments  to  draw  them  on ;  put  off  others  eonniBgly,  that  would  be  bet- 
ter chapman  {p%irc?uu&r»),  and  the  like  practices,  whidr  are  crafty  and 
naughty  (&a(l).  As  for  the  chopping  of  bargains,  when  a  man  buys  not 
to  hold,  but  to  sell  over  again,  that  commonly  grindeth  double,  bodt 
upon  the  seller  and  upon  the  buyer.  Shavingfs-do  greatly  «midi,  if  tbe 
hands  be  well  chosen  that  are  trusted.  Usury  is  the  certaisest  means  of 
gain,  though  one  of  the  worst,  as  that  whereby  a  man  doth  eat  his  bread, 
"in sudare  vuUus  tUieni*'  (in  the  noeat  of  anaUtef^s  brouf^t  and  besides, 
doth  plough  upon  Sundays ;  but  yet,  certain  though  it  be,  it  hath  flaws; 
for  tliat  the  scriveners  and  brokers  do  value  (represent  as  irustuarthy^ 
unsound  men  to  serve  their  own  turn.  The  fortune  in  being  the  flrst  in 
an  invention  or  in  a  privilege,  doth  cause  sometimes  a  wonderful  over- 
gi^wth  in  riches ;  so  it  was  with  the  first  sugar  man  in  the  Canaries; 
therefore,  if  a  man  can  play  the  true  logician,  to  have  as  well  judgment 
as  invention,  he  may  do  great  matters,  especially  if  the  times  be  fit.  He 
thftt  resteth  upon  gains  certain,  shall  hardly  grow  to  great  riches ;  and 
he  that  puts  all  upon  adventures,  doth  oftentimes  break  and  come  to 
poverty ;  it  is  good,  therefore,  to  guard  adventures  witii  certiunties  tiiat 
may  uphold  losses.  Monopolies,  and  cciemptlon  of  wares  for  resale, 
where  they  are  not  restrained,  are  great  means  to  enrich ;  especially  if 
the  party  have  intelligence  what  things  are  like  to  come  Into  request, 
and  so  store  himself  beforehand.  Riches  gotten  by  service,  Hiough  it  be 
of  the  best  rise,  yet  when  they  are  gotten  by  flattery,  feeding  humors, 
and  other  servile  conditions,  they  may  be  placed  among  the  worst.  As 
for  "  fishing  for  testaments  executorships  "  (as  Tacitus  saith  of  Seneca, 
*  TestamenUi  et  orbos  tanquam  indagine  eapi"),  it  is  yet  worse,  by  how 
much  men  submit  themselves  to  meaner  persons  than  in  service. 

Believe  not  much  them  that  seem  to  despise  riches,  for  they  despise 
them  that  despair  of  them ;  and  none  worse  wh^i  they  come  to  them. 
Be  not  penny- wise;  riches  have  wings,  and  sometimes  they  fly  away  of 
themselves ;  sometimes  they  must  be  cet  flying  to  bring  in  more.  Men 
leave  their  riches  either  to  their  kindred  or  to  the  public ;  and  moderate 
portions  prosper  best  in  both.  A  great  estate  left  to  an  heir,  is  as  a  lure 
to  all  the  birds  of  prey  round  about  to  seize  on  him,  if  he  be  not  the 
better  stablished  (to  estcMisIi)  in  years  and  judgment.  Likewise  glorions 
(spleiidid)  gifts  and  foundation  are  like  sacrifices  without  salt,  and  but 
yie  painted  sepulchres  of  alms,  which  soon  will  putrefy  and  corrupt  in- 
wardly. Therefore  measure  not  thine  advancement  {jjifts  in  money  or 
property)  by  quantity,  but  frame  them  by  measure,  and  defer  not  chari- 
ties till  death  ;  for,  certainly,  if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  that  doth  so  is 
rather  liberal  of  another  man's  than  his  own. 
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torn  room' 

After  diseu«sing  Im  his  terse  wty  the  point,  whether  the  iuventiea  of  money  hed 
beea  more  beneficial  or  detrimentid  to  mankind,  the  Poet  drawa  pictures  of  Tsrious 
cfaanetem,  Inat  too  well  known  in  his  day  for  their  abo^e  of  wealth,  and  for  the 
shsDefal  emd  to  which  they  came  at  last,  and  tlwn  paining  n  deserved  compliment 
«■  Laid  Betkont  aad.Lopd  Ootfofd,  asks : 

Bat  an  oar  praJssa  why  Aoald  lords  engross  T 
miss, honesl Moss!  and siBffttks Man  sT Boss: 
FIsssNi  Tsga  sohocstfosailh  her  winding  boondik 
And  r^iid  srrem  hoarse  spphtose  resounds. 
¥nw  hong  with  woods  yen  mountsln'a  onltry  hrow  I 
nam  the  dry  rsek  who  bade  the  wsivr  flaw  1 
Not  to  ths  skies  In  nselsss  eolamn  tost, 
Or  in  pro«Ki  fitUs  magnificently  lost. 
But  clear  and  artless,  poarlng  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
'Whoae  causeway  parietbe  vale wlih  shady  fowaf 
WhossossiB  the  weary  tnsralsrrepooel 
WISD  isiifht  thsA  keavsn-dirseiad  tower  to  rise  t 
**Tha  Man  of  lUwa,"  each  lisping  halls  rspUes. 
DeboM  the  market-plsfBe  with  poor  o'erspreadi 
Ths  Wan  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread : 
He  Aeds  yon  almsbouse,  neat,  but  void  of  state, 
Where  age  and  want  sits  smiling  at  the  gate : 
Him  portion'd  maids,  spprentie'd  orphans  Mest, 
The  young  wbo  Ubor  the  old  who  rest. 
b  any  sick  1  ths  Man  of  Ross  rsUtves, 
Prescribes,  attenda,  the  msdiolns  maksa  and  ginai 
b  there  a  variance  1  snlers  bat  his  door, 
Balk'd  are  the  courts  and  contest  Is  so  nmrs ; 
Despslring  quacks  with  curses  lied  ths  placsi 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  a  useless  rnce. 

B.   Thricehappy  man!  enabled  to  parens 
What  aU  ao  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do  1 
Oh  say.  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply  1 
What  mines  to  swell  that  boundless  charity  1 

P.    Of  debts  and  taxes,  with  and  children  clear, 
This  man  poascss*d  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Blorii,  grandeor,  blaah  1  prood  oooits,  withdraw  yoor  Uais, 
TeUttlastaral  bide  your  diminished  rsj*> 

B.   And  what  1  no  monument,  inscription,  stone^ 
His  race,  his  form,  his  uame  almost  unknown  1 

P.    Who  builds  a  church  to  God  and  not  to  fiune, 
Will  never  mark  the  mariils  with  his  name: 
Oo,  sesrch  it  there,  where  to  be  born  and  die, 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  ths  history : 
Bnough  that  virtue  flUM  all  the  spaee  between, 
Ffov'd  hy  the  ends  of  being  to  have  been. 

"^.^^H  or  Rota  immoitaliied  in  the  above  lines,  was  John  KyHn^-4  native  of 

thspani^  of  Bymoek,  in  Olooeestenhire  and  a  descendant  of  John  Hanpden.    He  was 

hm^  1GQ4  ^  edoeated  at  Baliol  Oollege,  Oxfl>nl,aad  took  op  his  lesidenoe  soon 

tftsc  m  Boat  on  a  smaB  property  given  him  by  hia  f«ther,  and  whioh.he  enlarged  by  the 

|«e\Aancif  anestateonthe  banks  of  the  Wye«-**the  SyW»a  WjoaoT  Woidswoith**  on 

'•^'^  "^teia  Alibey  stands. 

/^  ^tle  of  «The*Man  of  Rosa"  was  given  to  him  by  a  country  <Hend.  in  his  life- 

timi  lad  Mr.  Kyrie  was  highly  pleased  with  the  appeUa«i«H  heeause  it  "  conveyed  a 

17 
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jiution  of  plain  hooett  dealing  and  unaffected  hospitality.*'  The  principal  addition  to 
hia  landed  property  was  an  estate,  called  the  Cleve,  consisting  of  fields  that  extend 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  riTcr,  bat  raised  considerably  above  its  IcTeL  Along  the 
skirts  of  these  fields,  Mr.  Kyrle  made  a  public  walk,  which  still  bears  his  name;  he 
planted  it  with  elms,  and  continued  the  plantation  down  the  steep  aides  of  the  bank, 
which  overhang  the  graceful,  ever-winding  Wye.  It  is  to  this  plantation  that  Pope  •!• 
Ittdes  in  the  lines, — 

Who  hong  wUh  woods  the  mountain's  sultry  brow  1 

Mr.  Eyrie's  income  has  been  pretty  accurately  stated  at  £500  a  year.    His  fiivorite 
occupations  were  building  and  painting,  in  which  his  skill  and  taste  were  ss  freely  ex- 
erted for  the  benefit  of  his  friends  as  on  his  own  improvements ;  he  frequently  plaooed 
and  superintended  architectural  woiks,  for  persons  who  gladly  availed  themselret  of 
his  skill  and  taste. 

While  impntving  his  own  property,  he  added  to  the  beauties  of  his  fsvorite  spot,  and 
freely  imparted  to  his  townsmen  the  advantages  which  he  had  provided  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  lovely  scenery  around  him.  The  churchyard  was  planted  with  elms  by 
Kyrle,  and  a  gate  was  erected  by  him  leading  to  a  field  called  "  The  Prospect,"  from 
its  commanding  a  noble  view  of  the  rich  scenery  of  the  Wye.  In  times  when  the  art 
of  conveying  water  by  pipes,  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  dwellers  in  a  town,  was 
yet  in  its  infancy,  a  great  benefit  was  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  Ross,  by  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Kyrie,  who  made,  in  this  field,  an  oval  basin  of  considera- 
ble extent,  lined  it  with  brick,  and  paved  it  with  stone,  and  caused  the  water  from  the 
river  to  be  forced  into  it  by  an  engine,  and  conveyed  by  under-ground  pipes  to  the  pd>- 
lie  cocks  in  the  streets.  When  a  more  effectual  mode  of  supply  was  introdaced,  the 
use  of  the  fountain  was  abandoned,  and  the  basin  was  filled  up.  This  public  work  is 
recorded  by  the  poet,  in  the  lines, — 

From  the  dry  rock,  who  bade  the  waters  flow  1 
Not  to  the  skies,  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Or  in  prond  fiUls  magnificently  kMt : 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  ths  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swaia. 

The  next  work  noticed  by  Pope  is  a  causeway,  which  was  constructed  through  tas 
exertions  of  Mr.  Kyrle,  and  paid  for  by  a  subscription,  to  which  he  largely  contributed. 
It  crossed  the  low  ground  between  the  town  and  the  bridge,  on  the  high  road  to  Here- 
ford and  Monmouth.  This  causeway  has  been  since  extended,  and  rendered  perma- 
nent by  the  Commissioners  of  Turnpikes,  who  have  converted  it  into  a  apacioos  dii- 
ving-way,  better  adapted  to  the  mora  frequent  and  rapid  journeyings  of  modem  times. 

The  walk  in  the  Cleavefields  above  alluded  to,  was  not  only  beautified  with  elms, 
his  favorite  tree,  but  seats  were  plsced  at  intervals,  where  the  **  weary  traveler"  might 
**  repose,**  or  the  lover  of  fine  scenery  contemplate  at  his  ease,  the  beauties  before  him. 

The  passage  which  relates  to  the  church  of  Ross  is  calculated  to  eonvey  an  errone- 
ous notion  of  what  was  actually  done  by  Mr.  Kyrie.    The  hue 

Who  taught  that  heaven  directed  spire  to  rise  1 
coupled  with  another, — 

Who  builds  a  chiuneh  to  God,  and  not  to  fiuae ; 
has  led  many  to  suppose,  that  the  church  was  built  by  Kyrie.    The  facts  are  these : 

The  elegant  spire  which  ornaments  the  landscape  from  whatever  point  it  be  riewed. 
was  at  one  time  in  a  dangerous  state,  which  Mr.  Kyrie's  knowledge  of  architecture 
led  him  to  discover.  A  parish  meeting  was  convened  at  his  special  motion,  and  about 
forty-seven  feet  of  the  spire  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  himaelf  daily  inspecting  the  work 
and  contributing,  over  and  above  the  assessment,  towards  its  speedy  conclusion.  The 
great  bell  was  given  by  Kyrie,  who  attended  when  it  was  cast  at  Gloufwster,  and  threw 
into  the  melting  pot  his  large  own  silver  tankard,  having  first  drunk  his  favorite  toast 
of  "  Church  and  King." 

Behold  the  market-house,  with  poor  o'erspread« 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread. 
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The  distrilnitaon  of  the  **  weekly  bread"  at  the  market -house  is  a  circnmatance  of 
peealiar  interest  m  the  life  of  Kyrle.  The  donation  of  bread  was  fumlahed  by  a  grant, 
renewed  by  saoceaaiye  lords  of  the  mAnor,  of  certain  tolls  on  all  com  brought  to  mar- 
ket  The  man  of  Ross  acted  as  the  lord's  almoner.  Tradition  reports,  in  homely 
hmguage,  that  "  it  woald  have  done  one's  heart  good  to  see  how  cheerful  the  old  gen- 
tleneA  looked,  while  engnged  in  the  distribution."  At  length  the  toll,  thus  Yoluntarily 
transferred  to  the  poor  at  the  will  of  each  succeeding  lord,  was  claimed  by  the  towns- 
men as  their's  of  righL  The  qoestioii  was  referred  to  the  Man  of  Ross  by  consent  of 
both  parties ;  and  he,  preferring  truth  and  justice  before  popularity  and  self-gratifica- 
tioa,  determined*  as  the  eridence  compelled  him  to  do,  that  the  toll  belonged  to  the 
lord.    So  are  pride  and  covetousness  found  in  communities  as  well  as  individuals. 

The  remaining  lines  refer  to  various  private  acts  of  charity,  for  which  a  man  of 
Kyfle*s  noble  disposition  wookl  find  frequent  opportunities  in  whaterer  part  of  the 
world  he  might  be  placed.  The  town  of  Ross  could  tell  of  many  who,  before  and  since 
kis  time,  and  at  this  day,  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  instruct  the  ignorant,  and 
teach  the  infiuat^  tongue  to  praise  the  name  of  Creator  and  Redeenaer. 

There  ia,  however,  one  anecdote  of  Mr.  K3rrle,  which  we  are  unwilling  to  omit,  as 
it  eihifaits  that  noUe  confidence,  which  none  but  an  honest  man  can  feel  or  express  to- 
waida  his  fellow-nuui.  About  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  Man  of  Ross,  a  tradesman 
•f  the  town  eame  to  the  executor,  and  said  privately  to  him,  *'  Sir,  I  am  come  to  pay 
you  some  money  that  I  owed  to  the  late  Mr.  Kyrle."  The  executor  dechured  he  could 
find  no  entry  of  it  in  the  acoounta.  **  Why,  sir,"  said  the  tradesman,  "  that  I  am 
aware  oC  Mr.  Kyrle  said  to  me,  when  he  lent  me  the  money,  that  he  did  not  think  I 
dwuki  be  able  to  repay  it  in  his  lifetime,  and  that  it  was  likely  you  might  want  it  be- 
fore i  coold  make  it  up ;  and  so,  said  he,  I  wont  have  any  memorandum  of  it,  besides 
what  I  write  and  give  you  with  it ;  and  do  you  pay  my  kinsman  when  you  can ;  and 
when  yoQ  show  him  this  paper,  he  will  see  that  the  money  is  ri^t,  and  that  he  is  not 
to  take  interest.** 

Tha  Man  of  Roes  died  in  1754,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  a  bachelor.  At  the 
time  of  hi^  decease,  he  owed  nothing,  and  there  was  no  money  in  his  house.  He  was 
bone  to  the  grave  by  his  workmen  and  usual  attendants,  and  amidst  the  whole  popula- 
tioBof  Ross. 

Theeghhe  disliked  Isige  psities,  his  house  was  open  to  the  reception  of  his  friends, 
IB  the  genuine  spirit  of  old-ftshiosed  English  hospitality.  "  He  loved  a  long  evening  ; 
ssioyed  a  merrj  tale,  and  always  appeared  discomposed  when  t'was  time  to  part."  His 
dishes  were  generally  plain ;  malt  liquor  and  cider  were  the  only  beverages  introduced; 
there  was  no  roast  beef  except  on  Christmas-day.  At  his  kitchen  fire-place  was  a 
bige  block  of  wood,  for  poor  people  to  sit  on ;  and  a  piece  of  boiled  beef  and  three 
pecks  of  fiour,  in  bread,  were  given  to  the  poor  every  Sunday.  The  Man  of  Ross  was 
a  daily  attendant  at  the  service  of  the  parish  church.  When  the  chiming  of  the  bells 
began,  sO  bosinsss  eesssd  with  him ;  he  washed  his  hands  and  proceeded  to  his  pew. 
When  the  dinieh  was  newly  pewed,  about  twenty  years  a(Ur  his  death,  the  rector 
and  parishionefs  resolved  that  Mr.  Kyrie's  seat  should  remain,  as  it  does  at  this  day,  in 
its  ofigiBal  eondition  and  style.  A  handsome  tablet,  with  a  bust  of  the  Man  of  Ross, 
hss  kmg  since  removed  the  stigma  imputed  in  the  concluding  lines  of  Pope*s  eulogy  of 
Kyrie. 

The  Man  of  Ross,  then,  it  has  been  seen,  was  a  private  gentleman  of  small  fortune, 
with  a  talent  for  arehitecture,  and  a  taste  for  what  is  now  term^  the  picturesque, 
which  he  employed  in  the  improvement  and  adorning  of  his  town  and  neighboihood. 
Bhnple  hi  his  manners,  he  lavished  no  mon<*y  on  gaudy  show  or  equipage.  Faithful 
to  his  God,  and  upright  in  his  dealings  with  man ;  intelligent,  active,  and  ingenious ; 
he  WIS  eonfided  in  as  a  friend,  as  an  umpire,  as  a  receiver  and  disposer  «f  the  sub- 
■eriptioBs  of  others,  wliether  to  be  employed  in  woiks  for  the  publio  csod«  or  in  le* 
Kering  the  wsnts  of  indigence  and  age. 
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HSRBT  TATLOB. 

In  hia  Hfotet  from  IAf€^  Mr.  Taylor  deyotes  an  Eas^y  to  the  manage- 
ment of  money,  portiona  of  which  we  here  preaent,  eapecially  what 
relates  to  getting  and  spending 

The  philosophy  which  afi^cte  to  teach  us  a  contempt  of  money,  does 
not  run  very  deep ;  for,  indeed,  it  ought  to  he  still  more  clear  to  the  plii- 
losopher  than  it  is  to  ordinary  men,  that  there  are  few  things  in  the  world 
of  greater  importance.  And  so  manifold  are  the  hearings  of  money  upon 
the  lives  and  characters  of  mankind,  that  an  insJight  which  should  tiearch 
oat  the  life  of  a  man  in  his  pecuniary  relations,  would  penetrate  into 
almost  every  cranny  of  his  nature.  Ho  who  knows,  like  St.  Paul,  both 
how  to  s^aie  and  how  to  abound,  has  a  great  knowledge ;  for  if  we  take 
account  of  all  the  virtues  with  which  money  is  mixed  up — ^honesty,  jus- 
tice, generosity,  charity,  frugality,  forethought,  self-aacrifioe — and  of 
their  correlative  vices,  it  is  a  knowledge  which  goes  near  to  oover  tbe 
length  and  breadth  of  humanity ;  and  a  right  measure  and  manner  in 
getting,  saving,  spending,  giving,  taking,  lending,  borrowing,  and  be- 
queathing, would  almost  argue  a  perfect  man. 

FiBBTLY — ^As  to  the  getting  of  money.  This  involves  dangers  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  mere  possession  of  it.  **  Blessed  is  the  rich  that  is 
found  without  blemish,  and  hath  not  gone  after  gold,"  says  the  Son  of 
Sirach ;  and  again, "  He  that  loveth  gold  shall  not  be  justified,  and  he 
that  followeth  oorruption  shall  have  enough  thereof."  Yet  industry 
must  take  an  interest  in  its  own  fruits ;  and  Ood  has  appointed  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  shall  be  moved  by  this  interest,  and  have  their  daily 
labor  sweetened  by  it.  And  there  may  be  a  blessing  even  upon  the 
going  after  gold,  if  it  be  not  with  an  inordinate  appetite, — If  the  gold  be 
not  loved  for  its  own  sake,  and  if  the  manner  of  it  be  without  blemish. 
But  the  danger  arises  out  of  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  forget 
the  end  in  the  means,  and  the  difficulty  of  going  after  gold  for  the  love 
of  the  benefits  which  it  may  confer,  without  going  after  it  also  for  the 
mere  love  of  getting  it  and  keeping  it,  which  is  "  following  corruption/' 
It  behooves  him  who  is  getting  money,  therefore,  even  more  thui  him 
who  has  it  by  inheritance,  to  bear  in  mind  what  are  the  uses  of  money, 
and  what  are  the  proportions  and  proprieties  to  be  observed  in  saving, 
giving,  and  spending ;  for  rectitude  in  the  management  of  money  con- 
sists in  the  symmetry  of  these  three. 

Sudden  and  enormous  gains  almost  always  disturb  the  balance ;  for  a 
man  can  scarcely  change  his  scale  suddenly,  and  yet  hold  his  proper* 
tions ;  and  hence  proceeds  one  of  the  many  evils  of  highly  speculatiTe 
commerce,  with 'its  abrupt  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  noanwho  en- 
gages in  it  can  scarcely  have  any  fixed  and  regulated  manner  of  dealing 
with  his  net  income ;  he  knows  not  how  much  he  oaght  to  save,  how 
much  he  may  permit  himself  to  spend,  how  much  he  can  afford  to  give; 
whilst,  even  if  he  could  know,  the  extreme  excitements  of  fear  and  hope 
to  which  he  lies  open,  occupy  his  mind  too  much  for  him  to  give  many 
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thoughts  to  8ach  matters.  And  if  what  is  called  bold  conunercial  enter- 
prim  be  a  thing  to  be  rejoiced  in  as  promoting  the  physical  well-being  of 
mankind,  and  thereby,  perhaps,  in  the  train  of  consequences,  their  moral 
interests,  it  is  only  through  that  Providence  by  which  good  is  broaght 
oat  of  eviL  And  the  actors  in  such  enterprises,  when,  as  is  mostly  the 
case,  they  are  merely  "  going  after  gold,"  and  not  considering  either  the 
physical  or  moral  results,  are,  in  their  own  minds  and  hearts, "  following 
oorraption,"  and  are  likely  to  "  have  enough  thereof." 

A  moderated  and  goyemed  coarse  in  the  getting  of  money  is  the  more 
difficult  because  this  is^  of  all  pursuits,  that  in  which  a  man  meets  with 
the  greatest  pressure  of  competition.  So  many  are  putting  their  hearts 
into  this  work,  that  he  who  keeps  his  out  of  it  is  not  unlikely  to  fare  ill 
in  the  strife.  And  for  this  reason  it  were  well  for  a  man,  not  perhaps 
altogether  to  abate  his  desire  of  gain  (tliough  this  should  be  done  if  it 
be  excessive),  but  more  assiduously  still  to  direct  his  desires  beyond,  and 
purify  the  desire  of  gain  by  associating  with  it  the  desire  to  accomplish 
some  scheme  of  beneficent  expenditure.  And  let  no  man  imagine  that 
the  mere  investment  for  reproduction,  though  economists  may  justly  re* 
gard  it  as  beneficial  to  mankind,  will  react  upon  his  own  heart  for  good. 

SsooiTDLT — As  to  the  mmng  of  money.  The  saving,  like  the  getting, 
should  be  intelligent  of  a  purpose  beyond ;  it  should  not  be  saving  for 
saving's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  some  worthy  object  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  money  saved.  And  especially  we  are  to  guard  against  that  accu- 
mulative instinct  or  passion  which  is  ready  to  take  possession  of  all 
collectors. 

TsiBDiiY — ^As  to  the  spending  of  money  The  art  of  living  easily  84 
to  money,  is  to  pitch  your  scale  of  living  one  degree  below  your  means. 
Comfort  and  enjoyment  are  more  dependent  upon  easiness  in  the  detail 
of  expenditure,  than  upon  one  degree's  difierence  in  the  scale. 

Guard  against  false  associations  of  pleasure  with  expenditure, — ^the 
notion  that  because  pleasure  can  be  purchased  with  money,  therefore 
money  cannot  be  spent  without  enjoyment.  What  a  thing  costs  a  man 
is  no  true  measure  of  what  it  is  worth  to  him ;  and  yet,  how  often  is  his 
appreciation  governed  by  no  other  standard,  as  if  there  were  a  pleasure 
in  expenditure  per  m. 

Let  yourself  feel  a  want  before  you  provide  against  it.  You  are  more 
assured  that  it  is  a  real  want ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  feel  it  a  little,  in 
order  to  feel  the  relief  from  it. 

When  you  are  undecided  as  to  which  of  two  courses  you  would  like 
best,  choose  the  cheapest.  This  rule  will  not  only  save  money,  but  save 
also  a  good  deal  of  trifling  indecision. 

Too  much  leisure  leads  to  expense ;  because  when  a  man  is  in  want  of 
objects,  it  occurs  to  him  that  they  are  to  be  had  for  money ;  and  he  in- 
vents expenditures  in  order  to  pass  the  time. 

A  thoroughly  conscientious  mode  of  regulating  expenditure  implies 
much  care  and  trouble  in  resisting  imposition,  detecting  fraud,  prevent- 
ing waste,  and  doing  what  in  you  lies  to  guard  the  honesty  of  your  stew* 
ards,  servants,  and  tradesmen,  by  not  leading  them  into  temptatioii,  but 
delivering  them  from  evil. 
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Prodigalitj  i3  indeed  tlio  vice  of  a  weak  nature,  as  avarice  is  of  a 
strong  one ;  it  comes  of  a  weak  craving  for  those  blandishments  of  the 
world  which  are  easily  to  be  had  for  monev,  and  which,  when  obtained, 
are  as  much  worse  than  worthless  as  a  harlot's  love  is  worse  than  none. 

FouBTHLT — As  to  giving  and  taJdng,  All  giving  is  not  generous ;  and 
the  gift  of  a  spendthrift  is  seldom  given  in  generosity ;  for  prodigality 
is,  equally  with  avarice,  a  selfish  vice.  Nor  can  there  be  a  more  epurioofl 
view  of  generosity  than  that  which  has  been  often  taken  by  eentimental 
comedians  and  novelists,  when  they  have  represented  it  in  ooml^nation 
with  recklessness  and  waste.  He  who  gives  only  what  he  would  aa 
readily  throw  away,  gives  without  generosity  ;  for  the  essence  of  gen- 
erosity is  in  self -sacrifice.  Waste,  on  the  contrary,  comes  always  by  self* 
indulgence ;  and  the  weakness  and  softness  in  which  it  begins  will  not 
prevent  the  hard-heartedness  to  which  all  selfishness  tends  at  last.  When 
you  give,  therefore,  take  to  yourself  no  credit  for  generosity,  unless  you 
deny  yourself  something  in  order  that  you  may  give. 

I  have  known  a  man  who  was  never  rich,  and  was,  indeed,  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  ruined,  make  a  present  of  several  hundred  pounds,  under  what 
he  probably  conceived  to  be  an  impulse  of  generous  friendship ;  but  if 
that  man  had  been  called  upon  to  get  up  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning 
to  serve  his  friend,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would  have  done  it.  The 
fact  was  that  he  had  no  real  value  for  money,  no  real  care  for  conse- 
quences which  were  not  to  be  immediate.  In  parting  with  some  hun- 
dreds of  pounds,  he  flattered  his  self-love  with  a  show  of  self-sacrifioe ; 
in  parting  with  an  hour's  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep,  the  self-eacrifice 
would  have  been  real,  and  the  show  of  it  not  very  magnificent. 

Again,  do  not  take  too  much  credit  even  for  your  self-denial,  unless  it 
bo  cheerfully  and  genially  undergone.  Do  not  dispense  your  bounties 
only  because  you  know  it  to  be  your  duty,  and  are  afraid  to  leave  it  un- 
done ;  for  this  is  one  of  those  duties  which  should  be  done  more  in  the 
spirit  of  love  tlian  in  that,  of  fear.  I  have  known  persons  who  have 
lived  frugally,  and  spent  a  large  income  almost  entirely  in  acta  of  diarity 
and  bounty,  and  yet,  with  all  this,  they  had  not  the  open  hand.  When 
the  act  did  not  define  itself  as  a  charitable  duty,  the  spirit  of  the  God- 
beloved  giver  was  wanting,  and  they  failed  in  all  those  little  genial  lib- 
eralities towards  friends,  relatives,  and  dependents,  whidi  tend  to  culti- 
vate the  sympathies  and  kindnesses  of  our  nature  quite  as  much  as 
charity  to  the  poor,  or  munificence  in  the  contribution  to  public  objects. 
The  kindness  from  which  a  gift  proceeds  will  appear  in  the  choice  as 
well  as  in  the  cost  of  it. 

There  is  often  as  much  generosity  in  accepting  gifts  as  there  can  be  in 
bestowing  them — the  generosity  of  a  nature  which  stands  too  strong  in 
its  humility  to  fear  humiliation,  which  knows  its  own  independence  and 
is  glad  to  be  grateful. 

Upon  a  very  different  sense  of  generosity  are  some  of  the  practices  of 
the  present  time  founded.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  amongst  some 
persons,  with  peculiar  notions  of  doing  things  delicately,  for  contribu- 
tions to  be  conveyed  to  some  decayed  gentlewoman  under  varions  pre- 
tences which  are  meant  to  disguise,  more  or  less  transparently,  the  fact 
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ihiX  she  leoeives  monej  in  charitj.  If  a  gentlewoman  be  in  want,  slie 
ahoold  ny  bo  with  openness,  dignity,  and  tratU,  and  accept  in  tlie  manner 
that  beeomeB  a  geDilewoman,  in  all  lowliness,  but  without  the  slightest 
homiliation  or  shame,  whatever  money  she  has  occasion  for,  and  others 
aie  willing  to  bestow.  The  relations  between  her  and  them  will  in  tliat 
cue  admit  of  respect  on  the  one  side,  and  gratitude  on  the  other.  Bat 
when  faiae  and  juggling  pretences  are  resorted  to,  no  worthy  or  honest 
feeling  can  liaye  place.  I>elicacy  is  a  strong  thing ;  and  whether  in  giv- 
ing or  takii^,  let  us  always  maintain  the  maxim  that  what  is  most  sound 
and  true  is  most  delicate. 

Ltstlj,  there  is  a  rule  in  giving  which  is  often  overloolted  by  those 
whose  geDerosity  is  not  sufficiently  thoughtful  and  severe.  Generosity 
oomee  to  be  perverted  from  its  uses  when  it  ministers  to  selfishness  in 
others ;  and  it  should  be  our  care  to  give  all  needful  support  to  our  neigh- 
bor in  his  self-denial,  rather  than  to  bait  a  trap  for  his  self-indulgenco ; 
in  short,  to  give  him  pleasure  only  when  it  will  do  him  good,  not  when 
flserifices  on  our  part  are  the  correlatives  of  abuses  on  his ;  for  he  who 
psmpers  the  selfishness  of  another,  does  tliat  other  a  moral  injury  which 
cannot  be  compensated  by  any  amount  of  gratification  imparted  to  him. 

**  Olve  then  to  no  man,  if  thou  wish  him  well. 
What  he  mar  not  lu  honor''e  interest  take ; 
Blae  ebalt  thon  bnt  befriend  his  fanlip,  allied 
Against  his  better  with  faia  baser  self." 

FiFTHLT— As  to  lending  and  borrmnng.  Never  lend  money  to  a  friend 
onlesa  yoa  are  satisfied  that  he  does  wisely  and  well  in  borrowing  iU 
Borrowing  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  ways  in  which  weak  men  sacrifice 
the  fatore  to  the  present,  and  thence  it  is  that  the  gratitude  for  a  loan  is 
n  pioTerbially  evanescent.  Take  to  heart  therefore,  the  admonition 
^  ancient  conrCler: 

**  Neither  a  boROwer  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  oil  loseth  both  itself  and  friend. 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  hoabandry.** 

I  have  never  known  a  debtor  or  a  prodigal  who  was  not,  in  his  own 
^i^tioD,  an  injured  man ;  and  I  have  generally  found  that  those  who 
hid  not  snfiered  by  them  were  disposed  to  side  with  them ;  for  it  is  the 
^ttk  who  make  an  outcry,  and  it  is  by  the  outcry  that  the  world  is  wont 
^  j^^e.  They  who  lend  money  to  spendthrifts  should  be  prepared, 
^I'Bfore,  to  suffer  in  their  reputation  as  well  as  in  their  purse. 

^  Qs  learn  from  the  Son  of  Sirach :  "  Many,  when  a  thing  was  lent 
"'^oi,  reckoned  it  to  be  found,  and  put  them  to  trouble  that  helped  them. 
^  he  hath  received,  he  will  kiss  a  man's  hand ;  and  for  his  neighbor's 
^^7  he  will  speak  submissly ;  but  when  he  should  repay,  he  will 
^long  the  time,  and  return  words  of  grief,  and  complain  of  the  time. 
I^He  prevail,  he  shall  hardly  receive  the  half,  and  he  will  count  as  if  he 
'^  'oand  it ;  if  not,  he  hath  deprived  him  of  his  money,  and  he  hath 
^^  him  an  enemy  without  cause :  he  payeth  him  with  cursing  and 
^^^,  and  for  honor  he  will  pay  him  with  disgrace." 

SiXTHLT— The  snbject  of  bequeathing  ;  and  some  topics  which  might 
^^e  ^en  under  thia  head  have  been  anticipated  in  treating  of  motives 
«»«»ving. 
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To  make  a  will  in  one  way  or  another  is  of  oomse  the  duty  of  erery 
person  wUofse  heir-at-law  is  not  the  proper  inheritor  of  all  he  posaeiaes ; 
and  unless  where  there  is  some  just  cause  for  setting  them  aside,  ex- 
pectations generated  by  tlie  customs  of  the  world  are  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish a  moral  right  to  inherit,  and  to  impoee  a  corresponding  obligation  to 
bequeath.  For  custom  may  be  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  any  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  to  have  grown  out  of  some  natural  fitness ;  and,  at  all 
events,  it  will  have  brought  about  an  amount  of  adaptation  which  is 
often  sufficient,  as  regards  individual  cases,  to  make  a  fitness  where 
there  was  none.  Unless  in  exceptional  instances^  therefore,  in  which 
special  circumstances  are  of  an  overruling  force,  the  disappointment  of 
expectations  growing  out  of  custom  is  not  to  be  infficted  without  some 
very  strong  and  solid  reasons  for  believing  that  the  custom  needs  to  be 
reformed. 

If  it  be  not  well  for  the  natural  or  customary  heirs  that  they  should 
be  disappointed,  neither  is  it  good  for  those  to  whom  an  inheritance  is 
diverted,  that  wealth  should  come  upon  them  by  surprise.  Sadden  and 
unexpected  accessions  of  wealth  seldom  promote  the  happiness  of  those 
to  whom  they  accrue,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  morally  injurioui^ 
especially  when  they  accrue  by  undue  deprivation  of  another. 

In  general,  the  rule  of  judgment  should  be  to  avoid  lifting  people  oat 
of  one  station  into  another ;  and  to  tdm  at  making  such  moderate  addi- 
tions to  moderate  fortunes  in  careful  hands,  as  may  not  disturb  the  pro- 
portion of  property  to  station  ;  or,  still  better,  may  rectify  any  dispropor- 
tion, and  enable  those  who  are  living  with  a  difficult  frugality  to  live 
with  a  free  frugality. 

This  rule  is  not,  I  fear,  very  generally  regarded ;  for  mere  rectitude, 

and  the  observance  of  measures  and  proportions,  does  not  much  lay  hold 

of  the  minds  of  men.    On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  general  dispoedtion  to 

add  to  anything  which  affects,  the  imagination  by  its  magnitude ;  and 

there  is  also  in  some  people  a  sort  of  gloating  over  great  wealth,  which 

infect-s  them  with  a  propensity  to  feed  a  bloated  fortune.    Jaques  took 

note  of  this  when  he  saw  the  deer  that  was  weeping  in  "  the  needless 

stream : " 

**  Thou  ma1c*8t  a  teetament 
Ab  woridlinga  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  mora 
To  that  whlck  had  too  tnoch.*' 

— Shak.  Af  You  LUa  Jl^  Act  il.  aoen»  1. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  the  mo0i  solemn  acts  which  men  have  to  perform  in 
the  management  of  their  money — ^in  those,  too,  from  whidi  selfish  ends 
seem  most  removed — ^they  will  often  appear  to  be  as  little  sensible  of 
moral  motives  and  righteous  responsibilities  as  in  any  other  tiansBO- 
tions ;  and  even  a  teitator  Jamjam  fnarUwnu  will  dictate  his  will  with  a 
sort  of  posthumous  cupidity^  and  seem  to  desire  that  his  woddlinsiB 
should  live  after  him. 
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LORD  LTTTON  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  MONEV. 

Lord  Edward  Bulwer  Lttton  has  issued,  in  a  little  volume  en- 
titled CaxUmia^  a  series  of  essays  on  Life,  Literature,  and  Manners, 
originally  published  in  successive  numbers  of  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine in  1862,  the  results  of  wide  observation  and  experience  on 
topics  of  great  practical  interest  to  the  young,  from  one  of  which, 
on  the  managenient  of  money,  we  give  copious  extracts: 

TALUE  OF  MOKET  IN  CHARACTER  AKD  POWER. 

In  the  humbler  grades  of  life,  certainly  character  is  money.  The 
man  who  gives  me  his  labor  in  return  for  the  wages  which  the  labor  is 
worth,  pledges  to  me  something  more  than  his  labor — he  pledges  to  me 
certain  qoalities  of  his  moral  being — such  as  honesty,  sobriety,  and  dili- 
gence. If,  in  these  respects,  he  maintain  his  character,  he  will  have  my 
money  as  lon^  as  I  want  his  labor ;  and,  when  I  want  his  labor  no  longer, 
his  character  is  money's  worth  to  him  from  somebody  else.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  moral  qualities  I  have  named,  he  establish  a  character  for 
other  attributes  which  have  their  own  price  in  the  money  market — if  he 
exhibit  a  superior  intelligence,  skill,  energy,  zeal — ^his  labor  rises  in 
value.  Thus,  in  the  humblest  class  of  life,  character  is  money;  and, 
according  as  the  man  earns  or  spends  the  money,  money  in  tarn  becomes 
character. 

As  money  is  the  most  evident  power  in  the  world's  uses,  so  the  use 
that  he  makes  of  money  is  often  all  that  the  world  knows  about  a  man. 
Ib  our  money  gained  justly  and  spent  prudently?  our  character  estab- 
lishes a  claim  on  respect.  Is  it  gained  nobly  and  spent  beneficently  ?  our 
character  commands  more  than  respect — ^it  wins  a  place  in  that  higher 
sphere  of  opinion  which  comprises  admiration,  gratitude,  love.  Is 
money,  inherited  without  merit  of  ours,  lavished  recklessly  away  ?  our 
character  disperses  itself  with  the  spray  of  the  golden  shower, — it  is 
not  the  money  alone  of  which  we  are  spendthrifts.  Is  money,  meanly 
aoqoired,  selfishly  hoarded  ?  it  is  not  the  money  alone  of  whi^h  we  are 
misers;  we  are  starving  our  own  human  hearts— depriving  them  of 
their  natural  aliment  in  the  approval  and  affection  of  others.  We 
invest  the  money  which  we  fancy  so  safe  out  at  compound  interest,  in 
the  very  worst  possession  a  man  can  purchase,  viz.,  an  odious  reputa- 
tion. In  fact,  the  more  we  look  round,  the  more  we  shall  come  to 
acknowledge  that  there  is  no  test  of  a  man's  character  more  generally 
adopted  than  the  way  in  which  his  money  is  managed.  Money  is  a  ter- 
rible blab;  she  will  betray  the  secrets  of  her  owner  whatever  he  do  to 
gag  her.  His  virtnes  will  creep  out  in  her  whisper — his  vices  she  will 
cry  aloud  at  the  top  of  her  tongue. 

Money  is  character — money  also  is  power.  I  have  power  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  money  I  spend  on  myself,  but  in  proportion  to  the  money 
I  can,  if  I  please,  give  away  to  another.  We  feel  this  as  we  advance  in 
years.  How  helpless  is  an  old  man  who  has  not  a  farthing  to  g^ve  or  to 
leave !    But  be  moderately  amiable,  grateful,  and  kind,  and,  though  you 
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liave  neither  wife  nor  child,  jou  will  never  want  a  wife's  tenderness  nor 
a  child's  obedience  if  70a  have  something  to  leave  or  to  give.   This  . 
reads  like  satire :  it  is  sober  tmth. 

▲BT  07  UAJXAQTSQ  MONXT. 

But  the  management  of  money  is  an  art  ?  Tme ;  bat  that  which  we 
call  an  art  means  an  improvement,  and  not  a  deterioration  of  a  some- 
thing ezistoBt  .already  in  nature ;  and  the  artist  can  only  succeed  in  im- 
proving his  art  in  proportion  «a  he  improves  himself  in  the  qualities 
which  the  art  demands  in  the  artist.  Now,  the  inana^mutnt  of  money 
is,  in  much,  the  management  of  self.  If  heaven  allotted  to  each  man 
seven  guardian  angels,  five  of  them,  at  least,  would  be  found,  night  and 
day,  hovering  over  his  pockets. 

On  the  first  rule  of  the  art  of  managing  money,  all  preceptors  most 
be  agreed.    It  is  told  in  three  words — "  Horror  of  debt." 

Horror  of  Debt 

Nurse,  cherish,  never  cavil  away  the  wholesome  horror  of  Debt. 
Personal  liberty  Is  the  paramount  essential  to  human  dignity  and 
human  happiness.  Man  hazards  the  condition  and  loses  the  virtnes  of 
freeman,  in  proportion  as  he  accustoms  his  thoughts  to  view,  without 
anguish  and  shame,  his  lapse  into  the  bondage  of  debtor.  Debt  is  to 
man  what  the  serpent  is  to  the  bird;  its  eye  fascinates,  its  breath 
poisons,  its  coil  crushes  sinew  and  bone,  its  jaw  is  the  pitiless  grave.  If 
you  mock  my  illustration,  if  you  sneer  at  the  truth  it  embodies,  give 
yourself  no  further  trouble  to  learn  how  to  manage  your  money.  Con- 
sider yourself  doomed ;  pass  on  your  way  with  a  jaunty  step ;  the  path 
is  facile— paths  to  Avemus  always  are.  But  if,  while  I  write,  your 
heart,  true  to  the  instinct  of  manhood,  responds  to  my  words— if  you 
say,  "  Agreed ;  that  which  you  call  the  first  rule  for  the  management  of 
money,  I  hold  yet  more  imperative  as  the  necessity  to  freedom  and  the 
life-spring  of  probity  " — ^then  advance  on  your  way,  assured  that  where- 
ever  it  wind  it  must  ascend.  Ton  see  but  the  temple  of  Honor ;  close 
behind  it  is  the  temple  of  Fortune.  Tou  will  pass  through  the  one  to 
the  other. 

No  Endorsing.     Oive^  hut  donH  Lend. 

Now  comes  the  next  danger.  You  will  not  incur  debt  for  yourself; 
but  you  have  a  friend.  Pythias,  your  friend,  your  familiar — ^the  man 
you  like  best  and  see  most  of — says  to  you,  "  Damon,  be  my  security— 
your  name  to  this  bill  I  **  Heaven'forbid  that  I  should  cry  out  to  Damon, 
"  Pythias  means  to  cheat  thee— beware ! "  But  I  address  to  Damon  this 
observation,  "  Pythias  asks  thee  to  guarantee  that  three,  six,  or  twelve 
months  hence  he  will  pay  to  another  man — say  to  Dionysius — so  many 
pounds  sterling."  Here  your  first  duty,  as  an  honest  man,  is  not  to  Pyth- 
ias, but  to  Dionysius.  Suppose  some  accident  happen — one  of  those 
accidents  which,  however  impossible  it  may  seem  to  your  Pythias,  con- 
stantly happen  to  the  Pythiases  of  other  Damons  who  draw  bills  on  the 
bank  of  Futurity ;  suppose  that  the  smut  or  the  rain  spoil  the  crops  on 
which  Pythias  relies— or  the  cargoes  ho  expects  from  Marseilles,  Califor* 
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nla,  IJtopiA,  go  down  to  the  bottomlMi  Btmn    DionytJiifl  miurt  oome  upon 
jou !    Can  yon  pay  to  Dionysias  what  yon  pledge  youself  to  pay  to  him 
in  spite  of  thoee  accidents  T    He  thinks  thoae  accidents  not  oaly  pos- 
sible, bat  probable,  or  he  would  not  require  your  surety,  nor  charge 
twenty  per  cent  for  his  loan ;  and,  therefore,  since  he  clearly  doubts 
Pythias,  his  real  trust  is  in  you.    Do  you  merit  the  trust  T    Can  you  pay 
the  money  if  Pythias  cannot  T    And,  allowing  that  you  can  pay  the 
money,  are  your  other  obligations  in  life  such  as  to  warrant  that  sacri- 
fice to  friendship  ?    If  you  cannot  pay,  or  if  you  owe  it  to  others  more 
Bftcred  than  Pythias  himself — owe  it  to  your  parents,  your  plighted 
bride,  or  wedded  wife,  or  the  children  to  whom  what,  before  their  b  rth, 
wu  your  fortune,  has  become  tbe  trust-money  for  their  provision — not 
to  hazard  for  Pythias  that  for  which,  if  lost,  not  you  alone,  but  others 
mast  suffer, — ^then.do  not  common  duty  and  common  honesty  forbid  you 
to  say,  *'  I  am  surety  to  Pythias  for  that  which  it  belongs  not  to  Pythias 
but  to  Chance  to  fulfil  ?  "    I  am  the  last  man  to  say,  "  Do  not  help  your 
friend,"  if  you  honorably  can.    If  we  haye  money,  we  manage  it  ill  when 
we  cannot  help  a  friend  at  a  pinch.    But  the  plain  fact  is  this,  Pythias 
wants  money.    Can  you  give  it,  at  whatever  stint  to  yourself,  in  justice 
to  others  T    If  you  can,  and  yon  value  Pythias  more  than  the  money, 
give  the  money,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it ;  but  if  you  cannot  give  the 
money,  don't  sign  the  bill.    Do  not  become  what,  in  rude  truth,  you  do 
become— a  knave  and  a  liar— if  you  guarantee  to  do  what  you  know  that 
you  cannot  do  should  the  guarantee  be  exacted.    He  is  generous  who 
gives;  he  who  lends  may  be  generous  also;  but  only  on  one  condition, 
riz.,  that  he  can  afford  to  give  what  he  can  afford  to  lend.    Of  the 
two,  therefore,  it  is  safer,  friendlier,  cheaper,  in  the  long  run,  to  give 
than  to  lend.    Give,  and  you  may  keep  your  friend  if  you  lose  your 
money ;  lend,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  lose  your  friend  if  ever  you 
get  back  your  money. 

Bat,  if  you  do  lend,  let  it  be  with  the  full  conviction  that  the  loan  is  a 
gift,  and  count  it  among  the  rarest  favors  of  Providence  if  you  be  ever 
mpud.  Lend  to  Pythias  on  the  understanding,—"  This  is  a  loan  if  you 
cui  ever  repay  me.  I  shall,  however,  make  this  provision  against  the 
chance  of  a  quarrel  between  us,  that  if  you  cannot  repay  me,  it  stands 
as  a  gift." 

And  whatever  you  lend,  let  it  be  your  money  and  not  your  name. 
Money  you  may  get  again,  and,  if  not,  you  may  contrive  to  do  without 
it;  name,  once  lost,  you  cannot  get  again,  and,  if  you  can  contrive  to  do 
withoat  it,  you  had  better  never  have  been  bom. 

Having  settled  these  essential  preliminaries-— 1st.  Never  to  borrow 
where  there  is  a  chance,  however  remote,  that  you  may  not  be  able  to 
repay;  2d]y,  Never  to  lend  what  you  are  not  prepared  to  give;  8dly, 
Never  to  guarantee  for  another  what  you  cannot  fulfil  if  the  other 
Bhoald  fail— you  start  in  life  with  this  great  advantage — ^whatever  you 
have,  be  it  little  or  much,  is  your  own.  Rich  or  poor,  you  start  as  a 
'reeman,  reeolved  to  preserve,  in  your  freedom,  the  noblest  condition  of 
Toar  being  as  man. 
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Independence,  fwi  Wealth,  ihie  true  Aim  in  geUing  Money. 

Now,  fix  jour  eyes  Bteadlly  on  Bome  definite  end  in  the  fatnre.  Coo 
Bider  well  what  yon  chiefly  wish  to  be ;  then  compute  at  the  lowest  that 
which  you  are  by  talent,  and  at  the  highest  that  which  you  can  be  by 
labor.  Always  under-estimate  the  resources  of  talent ;  always  put  as 
against  you  the  chances  of  luck.  Then  set  down  on  the  other  side,  as 
against  talent  defective,  against  luck  adverse,  all  that  which  can  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  energy,  patience,  perseverance.  These  last  are 
infinite.    Whatever  be  placed  against  them  is  finite. 

The  finest  epithet  for  genius  is  that  which  was  applied  to  Newton's 
genius,  '  patient."  He  who  has  patience  coupled  with  energy  is  sure, 
Booner  or  later,  to  obtain  the  results  of  genius ;  he  who  has  genios  with* 
out  patience,  and  without  energy  (if,  indeed,  such  genius  be  a  thing  pos- 
Bible),  might  as  well  have  no  geniuB  at  all.  His  workB  and  aima,  like 
the  plants  of  nature  before  the  deluge,  have  no  roots. 

The  man  who  Bucoeeds  above  his  fellows  Is  the  one  who,  early  in  life, 
clearly  discerns  his  object,  and  toward  that  object  habitually  directs  his 
poWers.  ThuB,  indeed,  even  genius  itself  is  but  fine  observation 
strengthened  by  fixity  of  purpose.  Every  msva  who  observes  vigilantly 
and  resolves  steadfastly,  grows  unconsciously  into  genius. 

Assuming  that  fortune  be  your  object,  let  your  first  efforts  be,  not  for 
wealth,  but  independence.  Whatever  be  your  talents,  whatever  your 
prospects,  never  be  tempted  to  spe<iulate  away,  on  the  chance  of  a  palace 
that  which  you  need  as  a  provision  against  the  workhouse. 

Let  your  first  care  be,  then,  independence.  Without  pecuniary  inde- 
pendence, you  are  not  even  intellectnally  free ;  with  independence,  even 
though  it  be  gained  through  some  occupation  which  you  endure  as  a 
drudgery,  still,  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  there  will  be  always  some 
hours  for  the  occupation  in  which  you  delight. 

/^Mfid  Less  than  you  Earn, 

To  attain  independence,  so  apportion  your  expenditure  as  to  spend  less 
than  you  have  or  you  earn,  ^fake  this  rule  imperative.  I  know  of  none 
better.  Lay  by  something  every  year,  if  it  be  but  a  shilling.  A  shilling 
laid  by,  net  and  clear  from  a  debt,  is  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  claims  in  the 
past,  and  you  go  on,  with  light  foot  and  light  heart,  to  the  future.  "  How 
am  I  to  save  and  lay  by  ?  "  saith  the  author,  or  any  other  man  of  wants 
more  large  than  his  means.  The  answer  is  obvious :  "  If  you  cannot  in- 
crease your  means,  then  yon  must  diminish  your  wants."  Every  skilled 
laborer,  of  fair  repute,  can  earn  enough  not  to  starve,  and  a  surplus  be- 
yond that  bare  sufliciency. 

A  man  of  £300  a  year,  living  up  to  that  income,  truly  complains  of 
poverty ;  but  if  he  live  at  the  rate  of  £250  a  year,  he  is  oomparatiTely 
rich.  " Oh,"  says  Gentility, "  but  I  must  have  this  or  that,  which  necessi- 
tates the  yearly  £50  you  ask  me  to  save ;  I  must  be  genteel"  Why 
that  must?  That  certain  folks  may  esteem  you?  Believe  me,  they  es- 
teem you  much  more  for  a  balance  at  your  banker's,  than  for  that  sil^or 
tea-pot  or  that  mannlkin  menial  in  sugar-loaf  buttons.    "  But,"  says  P** 
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rental  Affectiim, "  I  miut  educate  my  boy ;  that  £50  saved  from  mj  in- 
come is  the  eost  of  his  edacation/'  Is  it  so  T  Can  all  the  schoolmasters 
in  Europe  teach  him  a  nobler  lesson  than  that  of  a  generoas  thrift,  a 
dieerfal  and  braye  self-denial?  If  the  £90  be  really  the  sam  which  the 
hoj*s  Bcliooling  needs,  and  you  can  spare  nothing  else  from  year  remain- 
ing £350,  still  save  and  lay  by  for  a  year,  and,  daring  that  year,  lot  the 
bo7  study  at  home,  by  seeing  how  gladly  you  all  are  saving  for  him. 

He  who  has  saved  for  one  year,  finds  the  security,  pleasure,  and  pride 
in  it  a  Inxuiy  so  great  that  his  invention  will  be  quickened  to  keep  it. 
Lay  bj!  lay  by  I  What  makes  the  capital  of  nations?  Savings;  noth- 
ing else.  Neither  nations  nor  men  are  safe  against  fortune,  unless  they 
can  hit  on  a  system  by  which  they  save  more  than  they  spend.  When 
that  system  is  once  established,  at  what  a  ratio  capital  accumulates  I 
What  resources  the  system  gradually  develops  I  In  that  one  maxim  is 
the  secret  of  England's  greatness !  Do  you  think  it  mean  to  save  more 
than  jou  spend  ?  You  do  in  that  what  alone  gives  your  country  its  rank 
in  the  universe.  The  system  so  grand  for  an.empire  cannot  be  mean  for 
a  citizen. 

Ham  More  than  you  S^ftend, 

Whatever  your  means  be,  so  apportion  your  wants  that  your  means 
maj  exceed  them«  Every  man  who  earns  but  10s.  a  week  can  do  this  if 
he  please,  whatever  he  may  say  to  the  oontimry ;  for  if  he  can  live  upon 
Vk.  a  week,  he  can  live  upon  Os.  lid. 

In  this  rule  mark  the  emphatic  distinction  between  poverty  and  needl- 
ness.  Poverty  is  relative,  and,  therefore,  not  ignoble;  neediness  is  a 
positive  degradation.  If  I  have  only  £100  a  year,  I  am  rich  as  compared 
with  the  majority  of  my  countrymen.  If  I  have  £5,000  a  year,  I  may  be 
poor  compared  with  a  majority  ot  my  associates  ;*  and  very  poor  compared 
to  my  nextdoor  neighbor.  With  either  of  those  incomes,  I  am  relatively 
poor  or  rich ;  but  with  either  of  these  inoomes  I  may  be  positively  needy, 
or  positively  free  from  neediness.  With  the  £100  a  year,  I  may  need  no 
man's  help ;  I  may  at  least  have  "  my  crust  of  bread  and  liberty."  But 
^th  £5,000  a  year,  I  nuiy  dread  a  ring  at  my  bell ;  I  may  have  my  tyran- 
nical masters  in  servants  whose  wages  I  cannot  pay ;  my  exile  may  be  at 
the  fiat  of  the  first  long-suffering  man  who  enters  a  judgment  against 
me;  for  the  flesh  that  lies  nearest  to  my  heart,  some  Shylock  may  be 
daating  his  scales  and  whetting  his  knife.  Nor  is  this  an  exaggeration. 
^^e  of  the  neediest  men  I  ever  knew,  have  a  nominal  £5,000  a  year. 
£very  man  is  needy  who  spends  more  than  he  has ;  no  man  is  needy  who 
spends  less.  I  may  so  ill  manage  my  money  tliat,  with  £5,000  a  year,  I 
purchase  the  worst  evila  of  poverty — terror  and  shame  ;  I  may  so  well 
manage  my  money  that,  with  £100  a  year,  I  purchase  the  best  blessings 
of  wealth— safety  and  respect. 

POWER  OF  MOirST  WKLL  XAJTAOBI). 

Ton  have  got  money — you  have  it ;  and  with  It,  the  heart  and  the  sense 
uid  the  taste  to  extract  from  the  metal  its  uses.  Talk  of  the  power  of 
knowledge !  What  can  knowledge  invent  that  money  cannot  purchase? 
Money,  it  is  true,  cannot  give  you  the  brain  of  the  philosopher,  the  eye 
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of  the  painter,  the  ear  of  the  mosidaii,  nor  that  inner  sixth  sense  of 
heaatj  and  trath  by  which  the  poet  anites  in  himself,  philosopher, 
painter,  mnsidan ;  bat  money  can  refine  and  exalt  your  existence  with 
all  that  philosopher,  painter,  mnsician,  poet,  accomplish.  That  which 
they  are,  year  wealth  cannot  make  you ;  bat  that  which  they  do  is  at  the 
command  of  your  wealth.  You  may  collect  in  your  libraries  all  thoughts 
which  all  thinkers  have  confided  to  books ;  your  galleries  may  teem  with 
the  treasures  of  art ;  the  idr  that  you  breathe  may  be  vocal  with  music; 
better  than  all,  when  you  summon  the  Graces,  they  can  come  to  your  call 
in  their  sweet  name  of  Charities.  You  can  build  up  asylums  for  age,  and 
academies  for  youth.  Pining  Merit  may  spring  to  hope  at  your  voice,  and 
*•  Poverty  grow  cheerful  in  your  sight."  Money  well  managed  deserves, 
indeed,  the  apotheosis  to  which  she  was  raised  by  her  Latin  adorers ;  she 
is  Diva  MoTUta—A  Goddess. 

Motives  for  Acquirilion  and  Economy. 

The  first  object  connected  with  money  is  the  security  for  indiyidual 
freedom — pecuniary  independence.  That  once  gained,  whatever  is  sur- 
plus becomes  the  fair  capital  for  reproductive  adventure.  Adhere  but  to 
this  rule  in  every  speculation,  however  tempting ;  preserve  free  from  all 
hazard  that  which  you  require  to  live  on  without  depending  upon  others. 

1.  It  is  a  great  motive  to  economy,  a  strong  safeguard  to  conduct,  and 
a  wonderful  stimulant  to  all  mental  power,  if  you  can  associate  your  toil 
for  money  with  some  end  dear  to  your  affections.  I  once  knew  a  boy  of 
good  parts,  but  who  seemed  incorrigibly  indolent.  His  father,  a  profes- 
sional nuin,  died  suddenly,  leaving  his  widow  and  son  utterly  destitute. 
Tlie  widow  resolved  to  continue  the  education  of  her  boy,  however  little 
he  had  hitherto  profited  by  it,  engaged  herself  as  teacher  at  a  school,  and 
devoted  her  salary  to  her  son.  From  that  moment  the  boy  began  to  work 
in  good  earnest.  He  saw  the  value  of  money  in  this  world  ;  he  resolved 
to  requite  his  mother — ^to  see  her  once  more  in  a  home  of  her  own  ;  he 
distinguished  himself  at  school ;  he  obtained,  at  ihe  age  of  sixteen,  as 
entry  in  a  mercantile  house.  At  the  ae^e  of  twenty,  his  salary  enabled 
him  to  place  his  mother  in  a  modest  suburban  lodging,  to  which  he  came 
home  every  night.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  a  rich  man,  and,  visiting 
him  at  his  villa,  I  admired  his  gardens.  He  said  to  me,  simply, "  I  have 
no  taste  for  flowers  myself,  but  my  mother  is  passionately  fond  of  them. 
I  date  my  first  step  in  life  from  my  resolve  to  find  her  a  home ;  and  the 
invention  in  my  business  to  which  I  owe  my  rise  from  a  clerk  to  a  part- 
ner, could  never  have  come  into  my  brain,  and  been  patiently  worked 
out,  if,  night  and  day,  I  had  not  thought  of  my  mother's  delight  in 
flowers." 

2.  A  common  motive  with  a  young  man  is  an  honest  love  for  the  girl 
whom  he  desires  to  win  as  his  wife.  Nay,  if  no  such  girl  yet  has  been 
met  on  the  earth,  surely  she  lives  for  him  in  the  cloudland  of  Fancy. 
Wedlock,  and  wedlock  for  love,  is  the  most  exquisite  hope  in  the  inner- 
most heart  of  every  young  man  who  labors ;  it  is  but  the  profligate  idlers 
who  laugh  at  that  sacred  ideal.  But  it  is  only  the  peasant  or  mechanic 
who  has  a  right  to  marry  on  no  other  capital  than  that  which  he  takes 
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from  natare  in  einewB  and  tliews.  The  man  whose  whole  condition  of 
being  ie  in  hie  work  from  daj  to  daj  mast  still  have  his  helpmate.  He 
finds  hie  helpmate  in  one  who  can  work  like  himself,  if  his  honest  iodus- 
try  fail  her.  I  preach  to  the  daj  laborer  no  oold  homilies  from  political 
eoonomj.  The  happiness  and  morality  of  the  working  class  necessitate 
early  marriages ;  and  for  prudent  provision  against  the  chances  of  illDesa 
snd  death,  there  are  benefit  clubs  and  societies,  which  most  stand  in  lien 
of  jointure  and  settlement.  But  to  men  of  a  higher  grade  in  this  world's 
Bocial  distinctions.  Hymen  must  generally  contrive  to  make  some  kind  of 
compromise  with  Plutos.  I  grant  that  your  fond  Amaryllis  would  take 
your  arm  to  the  altar,  though  yon  have  not  a  coat  to  your  back  ;  but 
Amaryllis  may  have  parents,  who  not  unreasonably  aak, "  How,  young 
Btrephon,  can  you  maintain  our  daughter  ?  and  if  your  death  demolish 
ill  those  castles  in  the  air,  which  you  are  now  building  without  brick 
and  mortar,  under  what  roof  will  she  lay  her  head  ?  " 

And  suppose  that  no  parents  thus  unkindly  interpose  between  Ama- 
lyllis  and  you,  still  it  is  a  poor  return  to  the  disinterested  love  of  Ama- 
lyllis,  to  take  her,  thoughtless  child,  at  her  word.  Amaryllis  proves  her 
unselfish  love ;  prove  yours,  my  friend  Strephon.  Wait,  hope,  strive— 
her  ring  is  on  your  finger ;  her  picture,  though  it  be  but  a  villainous  pho- 
tograph, hangs  by  your  bedside  ;  her  image  is  deep  in  the  deepest  fold 
of  your  heart.  Wait  till  you  can  joyously  say,  "  Come,  Amaryllis ;  Plu- 
tas  relaxes  his  frown ;  here  is  a  home  which,  if  humble,  at  least  is  se- 
cure ;  and,  if  death  suddenly  snatch  me  away,  hero  is  no  castle  in  air  for 
my  widow.    Amaryllis  shall  never  live  upon  alms  I " 

How  your  lovo  will  deepen  and  strengthen  In  that  generous  delay ;  and 
with  your  love,  how  your  whole  nature,  mental  and  moral,  will  deepen 
ud  strengthen  I  Here,  indeed,  is  an  object  for  climbing  the  rough  paths 
on  to  fortune ;  and  here  the  first  friendly  opposition  of  Plutus  only  serves 
to  place  upon  surer  foundations  the  blessings  promised  by  Hymen.  Con- 
Btancy  in  love  necessitates  patience  and  perseverance  in  all  efforts  for 
fortune;  and,  with  patience  and  perseverance,  a  man  of  fair  average 
capacities  is  the  master  of  fortune. 

3.  The  taste  for  books,  and  the  desire  to  collect  them,  are  no  mean 
testa  of  a  school-boy's  career  as  man. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  in  Europe,  showing  me  his 
library— which  is  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  its  quality  (it  was  formed 
on  the  principle  of  including  all  works  that  treat,  directly  or  indirectly, 
on  the  human  mind,  and  thus  necessarily  includes  almost  every  book 
worth  the  reading) — said  to  mo :  "  Not  only  thid  collection,  but  my  social 
Buccesaesia  life,  I  trace  bock  to  the  first  franc  I  saved  from  the  cake-shop 
to  spend  on  the  book-stall.  Wlien  I  was  a  young  man,  and  received  an 
invitation  to  a  ball,  not  being  then  rich,  I  calculated  what  it  would  cost 
me  in  kid  gloves  and  coach  hire,  and,  refusing  the  ball,  bought  a  book 
with  tho  money.  The  books  I  bought,  I  read ;  the  books  I  read  infiu- 
enced  my  career."  Perhaps  this  eminent  person  might  have  thought  of 
the  hallfl  thus  refused  in  his  early  youth,  when,  being  still  young,  he 
gave  his  own  first  ball  as  prime  minister. 
4.  In  the  management  of  money,  there  are  some  things  we  do  for  show 
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—wisely,  if  we  can  afibrd  it.  Money  is  station,  as  well  as  ehaiaeter  and 
power. 

For  a  joung  man  of  a  gentleman's  station  and  a  cadet's  income,  the 
only  show  needed  is  that  which  probably  pleases  himself  the  most — 
the  effect  produced  by  his  own  personal  appearance.  Dress  ^oll,  there- 
fore, not  unreasonably,  and  by  no  means  frivolously,  demand  some  of  his 
thoughts  and  much  of  his  money.  To  the  station  of  a  young  aspirant  of 
fashion  fn  the  polite  world,  who  is  known  not  to  be  rich,  it  matters  noth- 
ing what  he  pays  for  his  lodging ;  he  can  always  give  his  address  at  a 
club  or  hotel.  No  one  cares  how  much  or  how  little  he  pays  for  Ms  din- 
ner. Ko  fine  lady  inquires  if  he  calls  at  her  house  on  foot  or  in  a  car- 
riage. But  society  expects  him  to  dress  as  much  like  a  gentleman  as  if 
he  were  a  young  duke ;  and,  fortunately,  as  young  dukes  nowadays  do 
not  wear  gold  lace  and  miniver,  this  is  no  unreasonable  exaction  on  the 
part  of  society.  A  gentleman's  taste  in  dress  is,  upon  principle,  the 
avoidance  of  all  things  extravagant.  It  consists  in  the  quiet  simplicity 
of  exquisite  neatness ;  but,  as  the  neatness  must  be  a  neatness  in  fash- 
ion, employ  the  best  tailor ;  pay  him  ready  money,  and,  on  the  whole, 
you  will  find  him  the  cheapest. 

Mere  dandies  are  but  cut  flowers  in  a  bouquet, — once  faded,  they  can 
never  reblossom.  In  the  drawing-room,  as  everywhere  else.  Mind,  in  the 
long  run,  prevails.  And,  O  well-booted  Achaian  I  for  all  those  substan- 
tial good  things  which  money  well  managed  commands,  and  which,  year 
after  year,  as  you  advance  in  life,  you  will  covet  and  sigh  for, — ^^on 
sloven,  thick-shoed,  and  with  cravat  awry, — whose  mind,  as  he  hurriefl 
by  the  bow-window  at  White's,  sows  each  fleeting  moment  with  thoughts 
which  grow  not  blossoms  for  bouquets,  but  corn-sheaves  for  gamera — 
will,  before  he  is  forty,  be  far  more  the  fashion  than  you.  He  is  com- 
manding the  time  out  of  which  you  are  fading.  And  time,  O  my  friend. 
Is  money  I  time  wasted  can  never  conduce  to  money  well  managed. 

IfoU-^JjoKD  Lttton  wm  originally  known  to  fame,  in  this  coantry,  as  Bdward  Lyt* 
ton  Bnlwcr,  and  oar  people  had  hardljr  got  ns^  to  the  honorable  title  which  Qneen 
Victoria  conferred  on  him  and  the  astronomer  Herfchel,  as  the  best  representatives  of 
the  literature  and  science  of  her  kingdom  at  the  date  other  inangniation  (18S8),  when, 
in  1844,  bjT  royal  license,  and  in  pnrraance  of  his  mother^s  will,  by  which  he  succeeded 
to  the  Lytton  estate  of  Knebworth,  the  popular  author  Bnlwer  was  apparently  lost  in  the 
less  familiar  designation  of  Sir  Edward  Bolwer  Lyttoc,  and  axain  as  I«ord  Lytton  (since 
1866),  when,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Premier  (Lord  Derby),  in  whose  cabinet  Le 
had  a  teat  as  Secretary  for  the  (Tolonies,  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Ijt- 
ton ;  thenceforth  we  And  his  name  recorded  as  the  Rt  Hon.  Lord  Edward  George  Barie 
Bolwer  Lytton.  By  whatever  name  he  or  the  Queen  or  the  Herald*B  Oollege  may  choose 
to  designate  the  author  of  the  *  Caztons,'  his  numerous  works  wiU  he  treasured  as  ^a< 
able  oontribatioDs  to  the  literatoze  of  the  Bngllsh  language. 


STUDIES  AND  CONDUCT 

DfOWLSDGC — WISDOM. 


THOUGHTS  AND  OPINIONS  OF  A  VTATESMAN. 

WnjuAM  TON  Humboldt,  from  whose  Letters  to  a  Lady,  in  whose 
loss  of  fbrtane  incident  to  the  Oermaa  war  with  Napoleon  L  he  be- 
came interested  as  Envoy  of  Prassia  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  whose  disappointment  he  afterwards  sought  to  alleviate  by  del- 
icate pecnniary  assistance,  and  friendly  correspondence,  was  bom  in 
1761,  and  died  in  1835.  Although  less  known  out  of  Germany 
than  his  brother  Alexander,  his  reputation,  as  a  wise  statesman,  in 
Oermany  is  second  to  no  man  of  his  time.  These  letters  were  pub- 
liihed  after  his  death,  and  an  English  edition  appeared  in  1860,  in 
the  aeries  of  Small  Booh  oi»  Great  Subfeets^  by  Pickering,  under 
ths  secondary  title  g^iven  above.  The  English  translator  says: 
"Never  was  religion  shown  in  a  more  .amiable  light  than  in  the 
ootpoiirings  of  his  benevolent,  yet  firm  mind*  We  see  it  as  his 
gnide  and  his  support  under  all  circumstances,  and  yet  so  unosten- 
tstioosly  so,  that  but  for  the  publication  of  these  Letters,  probably 
none  but  his  intimates  would  have  known  Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt 
than  that  he  was  a  profound  scholar,  and  an  able  statesman :  and 
the  moving  spring  of  all  his  actions  would  have  remained  concealed 
till  the  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  heart  shall  be  made  known.  It 
is  well  for  the  world  that  this  has  not  been  so :  it  is  well  to  see  the 
nobleman  and  the  minister  of  state  gathering  from  Christianity  the 
nle  of  his  life,  and  depending  on  its  promises  with  the  child-like 
coafidence  so  acceptable  to  God." 

BIBU— OLD  AXD  mw  TE8TAUBNT--E1I0LI8R  AND  OEBMAK  VBBSIOir. 

When  the  human  race  was  nearer  its  origin^  men  seem  to  have  had  more  great- 
BBH,  more  siraplicity,  more  depth  and  nature  in  their  thoughts  asd  feeUngs,  aa 
ve&  as  in  the  exproeaiott  of  them.  It  is  tme  we  must  arrive  at  the  full  aad 
^tesigfat  of  this  by  laborious,  and  often  by  mechanical  acquirements;  but  in 
t^  Tery  labor  there  is  a  chann ;  or  even  if  not,  it  is  at  least  soon  over  when 
^  are  accustomed  to  i^plicatioD.  Among  the  strongest,  purest,  and  finest 
touB  ia  which  the  voice  of  antiquity  haa  reached  us,  may  be  reckoned  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  we  can  never  be  enough  thankful  that  in  our 
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tranaUtion  they^  have  k)st  so  little  of  tiieir  reality  and  atreng^tii  of  expreaaion.^ 
I  bave  often  reflected  with  pleaaiire  on  the  exiatenoeof  so  modi  that  is  exalted, 
rich,  and  Taried,  aa  ia  oootained  in  the  Bible,  in  the  booka  ef  the  CMand  New 
Teatament ;  and  if  tlua  be,  aa  ia  Tery  freqoently  )be  caae,  the  only  book  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  yet  have  they  in  this  a  compendimn  of  hnman  tbongfat^ 
history,  poetry,  and  philosophy  ao  complete^  that  it  would  be  ^IBcolt  to  find  a 
feeling  or  a  thought  which  has  not  its  echo  in  theee  booka.  Neither  ia  there 
much  in  them  which  is  incomprehensible  to  a  common  simple  mind.  The 
learned  may  penetrate  deeper,  but  no  one  can  go  away  unsatisfied. 

I  have  always  sought  so  to  weave  myself  into  the  present,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  win,  aa  &r  aa  poauble,  an  interior  victory  over  outward  discomfort ;  and 
exactly  in  this  point  of  view  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  an  infinite,  and  cer- 
tainly fiir  the  surest  source  of  consolation.  I  know  nothing  to  be  compared  to 
it  The  consolation  of  the  Bible  flows  equally,  though  in  different  ways^  from 
both  the  (Hd  and  New  Testament  In  both,  the  general  guidance  of  God,  and 
the  uniTersal  government  of  his  Providence  is  the  prevailing  idea ;  and  from 
hence,  in  religiously  disposed  minds,  springs  the  deeply  fixed,  and  ineSaoeaUe 
conviction,  that  even  the  order  of  things  under  which  we  ourselves  suffer,  la 
the  most  wisely  appointed,  and  the  most  beneficial  not  only  for  the  whole,  but, 
in  consequence  of  that^  for  the  sufibrer  himself  In  the  new  testament  there 
ia  such  a  full  predominance  of  the  spiritual  and  the  moral;  every  thing  is  ao 
completely  rested  upon  and  carried  back  to  purity  of  mind,  that  whatever  elas 
external  or  internal  may  happen  to  man,  if  he  but  strive  earnestly  and  eageriy 
after  this,  all  the  rest  fells  back  into  shadow.  Hence  misfortune  and  every 
other  sorrow  loses  a  part  of  its  oppressive  influence,  and  at  all  events  none  of 
its  bitkrneu  remains.  The  infinite  mildness  of  the  whole  New  Testament  doc- 
trine, which  figures  Grod  almost  entirely  on  the  mercifU  side,  and  in  whidi  the 
aelf-sacrifidng  love  of  Christ  for  the  human  race,  is  everywhere  brought  for^ 
ward ;  joined  with  the  example  which  he  himself  has  set  us,  alleviates  like  a 
healing  balsam,  every  pain  both  of  mind  and  body.  In  the  Old  Teatament  we 
do  not  find  this,  but  there  again  appear,  and  always  with  more  of  comfort  than 
terror,  the  omnipotence  and  omnisdence  of  the  Creator  and  Beholder  of  all 
things,  raising  us  above  our  own  individual  sorrows  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
representation. 

lOVX  Oy  KATURX — ^TSBES — SKT. 

The  sight  of  the  heavens,  under  whatever  aspect,  has  an  nnceasmg  charm 
for  me,  by  night,  whether  it  be  gkxmiy  or  stariight ;  by  day,  whether  the  eye 
losee  itseir  in  deep  blue,  or  amid  passing  douds^  or  in  an  unvaried  grey,  makes 

*  LoUiw*t  tnuMtotioD  k  aaaoag  Uw  toert  wndaringi  Tar  made  «f  th»  HAww  Beri|itaw».  It 
has  IIm  wnM  linplleity  and  ■Craotth  whieh  ebAruterins  tlie  Enfliih  Tenioo.  Of  Ifah  a  wrilw 
iBtlMGilholi«I>QbltoS«Tlew  (tttribaled  to  PtaC  J.  H.  N«wiimb>,  iMnaifa  on  the  PuMartuft 
Bi^ImIi  vMtioo  of  tho  BIbIt :  » It  Htm  oo  tfao  Mr  liko  motle  that  oao  iMrar  bo  foifolfoa-liko 
tho  toaod  of  a  ehorefa  boll  which  a  eoorort  hardly  knowi  bo  oan  Ibreco  Its  Mieitioa  ■eem  to  bo 
■loMMt  thingi  rathor  than  more  wonh.  ft  ii  part  of  tho  natiooal  mind,  aod  tho  anchor  of  natiooal 
niiimiHiMi.  Tho  wrnnotj  of  tho  doad  poim  iato  it.  Tho  point  tiadilioiM  of  childhood  aM 
•CMMtjrped  io  It!  vonML  Tho  dowor  of  all  tho  gifts  and  triak  of  a  nan  !•  hiddoo  hwMath  Hi 
woids.  It  i«  tbo  repioMnUtlTO  of  hit  best  ■MNDonti,  and  all  that  thora  has  boea  aboot  him  of 
soft,  aodgontlo,  and  poor,  aod  poniteot,  and  good,  speaks  to  bin  Ibrevor  ont  of  tho  English  BiUo. 
It  is  his  sacied  thing,  which  doobt  has  novor  dimmed,  aod  controTorsy  never  soiled.  In  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  thoro  is  not  a  ProCesUnt  with  one  spark  of  rigfaliottsoom  about  him^ 
whoso  ipiritaal  biofiaphy  n  not  in  hk  Sana  Bibk.*' 
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no  dUTerence :  eveij  one  of  these  aspects  awakens  some  especisl  tone  of  mind 
in  man;  and  when  we  have  the  happtDess  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  weather 
for  cor  mood,  we  are  not  obliged  to  be  melancholy  becaiue  the  9ky  is  dark,  bat 
caa  bring  forth  finom  onr  own  mind  eootinually  fresh  thoughts  as  outward  cir- 
camstaaces  Tafy;  a  colorless  sky  is  no  eriL  Complaints  alwut  the  weather  are 
qoite  foreign  to  my  nature,  and  I  do  not  like  to  hear  others  complain  of  it.  I 
consider  Kature  as  a  combination  of  forces,  which  may  afford  the  purest  plea- 
nre  if  we  quietly  acquiesce  in  and  accommodate  ourselves  to  all  its  varying 
detetopmeats,  and  look  at  it  as  a  whole,  of  which  it  matters  little  wlietber  the 
smaller  details  be  pleasant^  so  long  as  its  great  cycle  of  events  completes  its 
oottrse.  I  have  an  especial  delight  in  living  face  to  fiioe  with  Nature  in  the 
country,  so  that  I  may  watch  the  progress  of  every  season  in  turn. 

Even  without  attaching  any  tliougfat  of  religion  to  the  sight  of  the  heavcn% 
there  is  something  inexpressibly  exciting  to  the  mind  in  IhuskMing  one's  self  in 
the  infinity  of  space:  it  at  onoe  takes  away  from  life  its  little  cares  and  desires, 
and  Trom  reality  its  otherwise  oppressive  weight.  As  surely  as  the  knowledge 
of  man  is  the  first  and  weightiest  concern  in  the  affairs  of  men,  so  surely,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  there  nothing  more  narrowing  to  the  mind  tlian  the  perpetn- 
all;^  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  small  circle  of  human  beings  by  whom  we 
are  hemmed  in.  We  must  return  often  to  the  contemplation  and  feeling  of  a 
bigiier  power  ruling  in  human  aflairs,  as  wo  see  it  in  nature,  ere  we  can  safely 
oome  back  to  the  &terB  of  society.  Only  tims  do  we  learn  to  hold  the  things 
of  real  life  to  be  matters  of  minor  importance,  to  make  lees  account  of  good  or 
iU  fivtuae^  to  be  careless  about  wants  and  vexations,  and  to  fix  our  attention 
sokJy  on  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it,  so  as  to  leave  exterior  life  to  a 
certain  degree  out  of  our  consideration.  The  thought  of  death  has  then  noth- 
ing in  it  which  can  frighten  or  sadden  us ;  we  rather  enjoy  the  recalling  it,  and 
look  on  the  fereweU  to  life  which  must  follow,  as  a  natural  step  in  the  develop- 
SMBt  of  being. 

Natural  objects  themselves,  even  when  they  make  no  claim  to  beauty,  excite 
fiM  CBdhigs  and  occupy  the  imagination.  Nature  pleases,  attracts,  delights, 
merely  bmuse  it  is  nature.  We  recognize  in  it  an  Infinite  Power,  greater  and 
more  effective  tfaaa  that  of  man,  and  yet  not  terrible ;  for  a  mild  and  beneficial 
infloeooe  seems  to  be  extended  on  every  object  around  ua^  Indeed  the  gene- 
nl  charscter  of  nature  is  kind  and  good.  When  we  talk  of  tremendous  cliffs, 
<nd  terribly  sublime  scenery,  nature  herself,  nevertlieless,  is  not  to  be  feared. 
We  soon  become  confident  and  at  home  among  the  wildest  rocks,  and  feel  that 
to  the  hemit  who  flies  to  her  for  shelter,  she  readily  imparts  tranquillity  and 
peaoei 

Faith  only  ^an  raise  us  above  our  little  daily  life,  and  worldly  business ; — 
that  only  can  give  the  soul  a  direction  to  higher  things,  and  to  objects  and  ideas 
which  afone  have  value  or  importance.  It  bestows  wliat  certayily  you  have 
iK>t  fiiiled  to  enjoy,  and  which  you  doubtless  value  far  beyond  all  that  is  called 
happiness  or  good  fortune, — I  mean  the  peace  of  the  souL  It  is  grounded 
chieiSy,  no  doubt,  on  an  untroubled  and  clear  conscience,  but  it  is  not  attained 
hy  that  afone:  we  must  be  content  with  our  lot,  and  be  able  to  say  calmly  and 
tnily  that  we  have  not  murmured  at  it,  but  on  the  contrary  have  received  it 
wbw  prosperooa,  with  humility,  when  adverse,  with  resignation  and  real  con- 
fidfiooe  in  God's  wise  government  As  a  difficult,  perplexing  situation  en- 
^hances.the  merit  of  accommodating  ourselves  to  it  without  complaint,  or  of 
^iog  ourselves  from  it  by  our  own  exertions,  so  we  thus  grow  into  better  ao- 
coid  with  our  lot,  whatever  it  may  be. 

We  perceive  in  the  immutable  course  of  Nature,  always  following  fixed 
Iftwa^  something  infinitely  consoling  and  tranquillizing.  There  is  something 
here,  then,  that  does  not  change;  "an  immovable  pole  amid  the  circling 
ooorae  of  appearances,"  as  Schiller  beautifully  expresses  it  in'  one  of  his  poems. 
^^  then,  belongs  to  a  great  and  immutable  order  of  things ;  and  this  as  cer- 
tainly leads  to  something  higher,  and  finally  to  a  point  at  which  all  doubts  will 
he  explained,  and  all  difficulties  made  plain;  when  all  the  involved  and  ap- 
pvently  discordant  laws  will  ajt  last  unite  into  one  mighty  diapason ; — ^so  must 
!"«i  too,  proceed  with  it  to  this  same  point  The  character,  moreover,  which  is 
hnpressed  upon  nature  is  always  so  gentle  a  one,  that  the  finest  feelings  can 
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and  now  that  I  am  no  longer  susceptible  of  pleasure  from  without,  but  live 
quietly  in  myself  and  my  recollections,  I  can  still  less  have  any  quarrel  with 
life.  But  the  lapse  of  time  has  something  in  it  delightful  to  me:  time  does  not 
flow  on  emptily ; — ^it  brings,  and  takes,  and  leares  behind :  throng  it  we  be- 
come continually  richer,  not  exactly  in  enjoyment^  but  in  something  higher.  I. 
do  not  mean  by  this,  mere  dry  experience ; — ^no, — ^it  is  an  elevation  to  a  greater 
clearness  of  perception,  and  a  fuller  self-knowledge:  what  our  nature  is  cspa- 
ble  of,  we  are  more  thoroughly ; — and  we  more  clearty  comprehend  why  ii  is 
capable  of  so  much,  and  will  be  of  yet  more.  And  this  being  the  center  point 
of  the  present  and  future  being  of  man,  is  the  highest  and  the  most  important 
to  liim.  .  .  . 

I  very  early  cherished  the  feeling  that  we  must  always  be  prepared  to  make 
our  way  manfully  through  whatever  lot  be  appointed  to  us.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  regard  life  as  an  ocean  through  which  we  must  steer  our 
vessel  with  better  or  worse  fortune,  and  then  it  is  a  natural  feeling  to  like 
rather  to  have  a  short  than  a  long  voyage  before  us.  This  view  of  life,— as  a 
whole,  as  a  work  that  must  be  gone  through  with, — ^has  always  appeared  to 
me  a  powerful  aid  towards  the  meeting  death  with  equanimity.  I^  on  the  con- 
trary, we  look  at  life  piecemeal,  if  we  try  only  to  add  one  pleasant  day  to 
another,  as  if  we  thought  this  could  endure  to  all  eternity,  there  is  nothing 
more  comfortless  than  to  stand  close  upon  the  boundary  where  the  series  will 
at  once  be  broken  off.  .  .  . 

Man  may  make  life  what  he  pleases,  and  give  it  as  much  worth,  both  for 
hii^self  and  others,  as  he  has  energy  for.  Of  course  this  must  be  understood 
only  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense ;  for  we  do  not  hold  outward  drcurostanoes 
in  our  power ;  and  it  is  only  over  our  inteUectual  and  moral  being  that  we  can 
rule:  but  over  this  our  sway  is  complete.  On  this  account, — if  we  can  bat 
bring  ourselves  to  think  calmly, — life  has  truly  an  inestimable  value^  even 
under  the  most  unpleasant  circumstances. 

Death,  and  a  new  life,  can  only  be  for  those  who  are  already  mature  for  the 
change.  Man  must  seek  to  advance  this  ripeness  in  himself;  for  the  ripeness 
of  death,  and  that  for  the  new  life  is  one  and  the  same.  It  consists  in  a  se- 
paration from  what  is  earthly ;  in  an  indifference  to  earthly  enjoyments,  and 
earthly  activity;  in  a  life  in  thoughts  far  removed  from  this  world;  in  a  casting 
off  of  anxious  wishes  for  happiness  here ;  in  short,  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
looks  without  anxiety  to  what  may  be  our  lot  in  this  world,  and  only  considers 
the  end  after  which  we  are  striving :  which  exercises  fortitude  and  self-denial, 
and  maintains  a  strict  self-goverment.  From  hence  arises  the  serene,  fearless 
peace  of  mind,  which  needs  nothing  exterior,  and  which  extends  over  our  in- 
tellectual existence  a  heavenly  brightness,  like  the  unclouded  blue  of  an  earthly 
sky. 

Weariness  of  life, — ^insensibility  to  its  enjoyments, — a  wish  that  it  were 
ended, — these  have  no  share  in  my  solituda 

Life  is  an  outward  occupation,  an  actual  work,  in  all  ranks  and  all  situations. 
Jt  is  not,  however,  exactly  this  occupation  or  this  work  itself  which  is  of  such 
great  value,  but  it  is  the  thread  by  wliioh  better  things,  namely,  our  thoughts 
and  feelings,  are  connected,  or  along  which  they  run.  It  is  the  ballast  without 
which  the  ship  would  have  no  steadiness  on  the  waves. 
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CHARACTBR  OF  HIB  HAPPY  WARRIOR. 

Who  18  tb«  happy  Warrior  7    Who  is  he 
That  every  Uao  in  arms  should  wish  to  be  ? 

It  18  the  generoiu  Spirit,  who,  when  brought 

Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 

Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  childish  thought : 

Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  inward  light 

That  makes  the  path  before  him  always  bright:  ^ 

Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 

What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to  learn; 

Abides  by  this  resolye,  and  stops  not  there^ 

Bat  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care; 

Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 

And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train  I 

Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain; 

In  &ce  of  these  doth  exerdse  a  power 

Which  18  our  human  nature's  highest  dower ; 

Gontrola  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaveB 

Of  their  bad  influence^  and  their  good  receives: 

By  objects^  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 

Her  feeling-,  rendered  more  compassionate; 

Is  placable — because  occasions  rise 

So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice ; 

More  skillful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more  pure. 

As  tempted  more;  more  able  to  endure^ 

As  more  exposed  to  Buffering  and  distress ; 

Thenoe,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness. 

— *Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason ;  who  depends 

Upon  that  law  as  on  the  beet  of  friends ; 

Whence,  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted  still 

To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worst  ill, 

And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 

Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest, 

He  fixes  good  on  good  alone,  and  owes 

To  virtue  eveiy  triumph  that  he  knows: 

— Who^  if  be  rise  to  station  of  command, 

Rises  by  open  means ;  and  there  will  stand 

On  honorable  terms,  or  else  retire, 

And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire; 

Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 

Keeps  fiiithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim; 

And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 

For  wealth,  or  honors,  or  for  worldly  state; 

Whom  they  must  follow;  on  whose  head  must  (all, 

like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all : 

Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife, 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life^ 
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A  constant  inlSadnoe,  a  peculiar  grace; 
^  But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 

Some  awful  moment  to  which  heayen  has  joined 

Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 

Is  happ7  as  a  Lover;  and  attired 

With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  Man  inspired; 

And,  through  the  beat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 

In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  be  foresaw ; 

Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed, 

Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need : 

— ^He  who  though  thus  endued  as  with  a  sense 

And  fecultj  for  storm  and  turbulence. 

Is  jet  a  Soul  whose  master-bias  leans 

To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes; 

Swtet  images  I  which,  whereaoe'er  he  be, 

Are  at  his  heart;  and  such  fidelity 

It  is  bis  darling  passion  to  approye ; 

More  braye  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to  lore:— 

Tis,  finally,  the  Man,  who,  lifted  high, 

Conspicuous  object  in  a  Kation*s  eje, 

Or  left  unthought  of  in  obscurity, — 

Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot. 

Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  wish  or  not, 

Plajs,  in  the  manj  games  of  life,  that  one 

Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won : 

Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay, 

Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray ; 

Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast^ 

Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last, 

From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpast : 

Wbo^  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  eartii 

For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth. 

Or  he  must  go  to  dust  without  his  fiimo, 

And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name. 

Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause ; 

And,  while  the  martal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 

His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven^s  applause : 

This  is  the  happy  Warrior ;  this  is  He 

Whom  eveiy  Man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be. 

ODE  TO  DUTY. 

stem  Daughter  of  the  Toice  of  God  I 

0  Duty  I  if  that  name  thou  love 

Who  art  a  Light  to  guide,  a  Bod 

To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove ; 

Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 

When  empty  terrors  overawe; 

From  vain  temptations  dost  set  fi^e ; 

And  calmest  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity. 
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HENET  TATLOR-180a 

HsNRT  Tatlob  has  won  and  holds  permanently  a  high  place 
among  English  dramatists  and  essayists,  by  his  ^  Philip  Van  Arte- 
velde."  "  Edwin  the  Fair,"  "  The  Statesman,"  and  "  Notes  from 
Life.**  "fiis  maxims  and  reflections  are  the  results  of  an  attentive 
observation  of  life  in  office  or  at  laige,  noted  down  at  the  time,  and 
^gested  and  shaped  by  a  well  balanced  mind,  enriched  by  liberal 
atadiea.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  ^^  Notes  fmm  lAfeJ^  has  an  Essay  on 
Wiadom,  which  is  the  offiipring  of  the  same  spirit  that  prompted 
Soathey  in  the  utterance  of  Doctor  Dove  on  Wisdom  and  Knowl- 
edge, ia  a  chapter  of  the  ''  Doctor,"  already  given. 

WISDOM  nr  THB  CONDUCT  OP  AFT AIS8  AND  OP  UPX. 

^IHsdom  is  not  the  same  with  understanding,  talents,  capacity, 
tbility,  sagacity,  sense,  or  pmdence-^not  the  same  with  any  one  of 
th^e ;  neither  will  all  these  together  make  it  np.  It  is  that  exer- 
cise of  the  reason  into  which  the  heart  enters — a  structure  of  the 
imdeTBtanding  rising  out  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 

Wisdom  is  corrupted  by  ambition,  even  when  the  quality  of  the 
ambition  is  intellectual.  For  ambition,  even  of  this  quality,  is  but 
t  fonn  of  self-love,  which,  seeking  gratification  in  the  consciousness 
of  intellectual  power,  is  too  much  delighted  with  the  exercise  to 
bare  a  single  and  paramount  regard  to  the  end;  and  it  is  not  ac- 
cording to  wisdom  that  the  end — that  is,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
cooseqnences — should  suffer  derogation  in  favor  of  the  intellectual 
means.  God  is  love,  and  God  is  light ;  whence  it  results  that  love 
is  ligbt;  and  it  is  only  by  following  the  effluence  of  that  light,  that 
iotellectoal  power  issues  into  wisdonu  The  intellectual  power 
wbich  loses  that  light  and  issnes  into  intellectual  pride,  is  out  of 
tbe  way  to  wisdom,  and  will  not  attain  oven  to  intellectual  great- 
ness. For  though  many  arts,  gifts,  and  attainments  may  co-exist 
in  mncb  force  with  intellectual  pride,  an  open  greatness  can  not ; 
and  of  all  the  correspondences  between  the  moral  and  intellectual 
natare,  there  is  none  more  direct  and  immediate  than  that  of  hu- 
mility with  capaciousness.  If  pride  of  intellect  be  indulged,  it  will 
mark  oat  to  a  man  conscious  of  great  talents  the  circle  of  his  own 
mtellectual  experiences  as  the  only  one  in  which  he  can  keenly 
'^^'^^gmze  and  appreciate  the  intellectual  universe ;  and  there  is  no 
order  of  intellectual  men  which  stands  in  a  more  strict  limitation 
thaii  that  of  the  man  who  can  not  conceive  what  he  does  not 
contain.    Men  who  arc  accustomed  to  write  or  speak  for  effect. 
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maj  write  or  speak  what  is  wise  from  time  to  time,  because  they 
may  be  capable  of  thinking  and  intellectually  adopting  what  is 
wise :  but  they  will  not  be  wise  men ;  because  the  love  of  God,  the 
love  of  man,  and  the  love  of  truth  not  having  the  mastery  with 
them,  the  growth  and  structure  of  their  minds  must  needs  be  per- 
verted if  not  stunted.  Thence  it  is  that  so  many  men  are  observed 
to  speak  wisely  and  yet  act  foolishly ;  they  are  not  deficient  in 
their  understandings,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  heart  is  wanting  to 
their  ends  and  objects,  and  to  those  feelings  which  have  the  direc- 
tion of  their  acts.  And  if  they  do  speak  wisely,  it  is  not  because 
they  arc  wise ;  for  the  permanent  shape  and  oiganization  of  the 
mind  proceeds  from  what  we  feel  and  do,. and  not  from  what  we 
speak,  write,  or  think.  There  is  a  great  volume  of  truth  in  the  ad- 
monition which  teaches  us  that  the  spirit  of  obedience  is  to  pre- 
pare the  way,  action  to  come  next,  and  that  knowledge  is  not  pre- 
cedent to  these,  but  consequent :  '*  Do  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,  and  thou  shalt  know  of  the  doctrine." 

In  some  discussions,  a  wise  man  will  be  silenced  by  aigumenta- 
tion,  only  because  he  knows  that  the  question  should  be  deter- 
mined by  considerations  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  argumenta- 
tive exhibition.  And  indeed,  in  all  but  purely  scientific  questions, 
arguments  are  not  tp  be  submitted  to  by  the  judgment  as  first  in 
command  ;  rather  they  are  to  be  used  as  auxiliaries  and  pioneers ; 
the  judgment  should  profit  by  them  to  the  extent  of  the  services 
they  cap  render,  but  after  their  work  is  done,  it  should  come  to  its 
conclusions  upon  its  own  free  survey.  I  have  seldom  known  a 
man  with  great  powers  of  argumentation  abundantly  indulged,  who 
could  attain  to  an  habitually  just  judgment.  In  our  courts  of 
law,  wh^re  advocacy  and  debate  are  most  in  use,  ability,  sagacity, 
and  intellectual  power  flourish  and  abound,  whilst  wisdom  is  said 
to  have  been  debarred. 

Ambition  and  self-love  will  commonly  derange  that  proportion 
between  the  active  and  passive  understanding  which  is  essential  to 
wisdom,  and  will  lead  a  man  to  value  thoughts  and  opinions  less 
according  to  their  worth  and  truth,  than  according  as  tliey  are  his 
own  or  another's.  The  objection  made  by  Brutus  to  Cicero  in  the 
play, — that  he  *'  would  never  follow  any  thing  which  other  men 
began" — points  to  one  corruption  operated  by  self-love  upon  a 
great  understanding.  Some  preference  a  man  may  reasonably  ac- 
cord to  what  is  the  growth  of  his  own  mind  apart  from  its  absolute 
value,  on  the  ground  of  its  specific  usefulness  to  himself;  for  what 
is  nature  to  the  soil  will  thrive  better  and  bear  more  fruit  than 
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wlxat  has  been  tiansplanted :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man 
woald  enlarge  the  scope  and  diversify  .the  kinds  of  his  thooghts 
and  oontemplations,  he  shonld  not  Uiink  too  mnch  to  apprehend 
nor  talk  too  much  to  listen.  He  shonld  cherish  Uie  thoughts  of 
hi  own  begetting  with  a  loTing  care  and  a  temperate  discipline — 
they  are  the  family  of  his  mind  and  its  chief  reliance— but  he 
tlionld  give  a  hospitable  reception  to  guests  and  to  travelers  with 
stories  of  hr  countries,  and  the  family  should  not  be  suffered  to 
crowd  the  doors. 

Even  without  the  stimnlant  of  self-love,  some  minds,  owing  to  a 
nataral  redundance  of  activity  and  excess  of  velocity  and  fertility, 
can  not  be  sufficiently  passive  to  be  wise.  A  capability  to  take  a 
thousand  views  of  a  subject  is  hard  to  be  reconciled  with  directness 
and  singleness  of  judgment ;  and  he  who  can  find  a  great  deal  to 
say  for  any  view,  will  not  often  go  the  straight  road  to  the  one 
Tiew  that  is  right. 

The  temptation  by  which  a  man  of  genius,  with  a  general  capa- 
dty  of  enjoyment,  is  assailed,  consists  in  imagining  that  he  has 
within  himself  and  by  virtue  of  his  temperament,  sources  of  joy 
altogether  independent  of  conduct  and  circumstances.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  these  sources  on  this  unconditional  tenure  for  a  time ; 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  vecy  trath  that  his  futurity  is  in  danger, — 
not  in  respect  of  wisdom  only,  but  also  in  respect  of  happiness. 
And  if  we  look  to  recorded  examples,  we  shall  find  that  a  great 
capacity  of  enjoyment  does  ordinarily  bring  about  the  destruction 
of  enjoyment  in  its  own  ulterior  consequences,  having  uprooted 
wisdom  by  the  way. 

A  roan  of  genius,  so  gifted— or,  let  us  rather  say,  so  tempted — 
^Tes,  antil  the  consummation  approaches,  as  if  he  possessed  some 
elixir  or  phylactery,  reckless  of  consequences,  because  his  happi- 
ness, being  so  inward  to  his  nature,  seems  to  be  inherent  and  inde- 
xible. Wisdom  is  not  wanted.  The  intellect,  perhaps,  amidst 
the  abundance  of  its  joys,  rejoices  in  wise  contemplations ;  but 
wisdom  is  not  adopted  and  domesticated  in  the  mind,  owing  to  the 
Xlessness  of  the  heart  For  wisdom  will  have  no  hold  on  the 
heart  in  which  joy  is  not  tempered  by  fear.  The  fear  of  the  Lord, 
we  know,  is  the  beginning  of  it ;  and  some  hallowing  and  chasten- 
^°g  ioflnences  of  fear  will  always  go  along  with  it.  Fear,  indeed, 
^  the  mother  of  foresight ;  spiritual  fear,  of  a  foresight  that 
'esches  beyond  the  grave ;  temporal  fear,  of  a  foresight  that  falls 
•^^rt;  but  without  fear  there  ds  neither  the  one  foresight  nor  the 
^^erj  and  as  pain  has  been  truly  said  to  be  the  deepest  thing  in 
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onr  nature,  so  is  it  fear  that  will  bring  the  depths  of  onr  nator^ 
within  onr  knowledge: — 

''What  sees  nrjoidng  genius  in  the  earth? 
A  thonsand  meadows  with  a  thoosand  herds 
Freshly  luxuriant  in  a  May-daj  dawn; 
A  thousand  ships  that  caracole  and  prance 
With  freights  of  gold  upon  a  sunny  sea ; 
A  thousand  gardens  gladdened  hy  all  flowers, 
That  on  the  air  breathe  out  an  odorous  beauty.*' 

Genius  may  see  all  this  and  rejoice ;  but  it  will  not  exalt  itself 
into  wisdom,  unless  it  see  also  the  meadow  in  the  livid  hues  of 
winter,  the  ship  under  bare  poles,  and  the  flower  when  the  beauty 
of  the  &shion  of  it  perishes. 

On  the  other  hand,  wisdom  without  genius  (a  far  more  precious 
gift  than  genius  without  wisdom)  is,  bj  God*s  blessing  upon  the 
humble  and  loving  heart,  though  not  as  often  met  with  as  "  the  or- 
dinary of  Nature^s  sale-work,"  yet  not  altogether  rare;  for  the 
desire  to  be  right  will  go  a  great  way  towards  wisdom.  Intellec- 
tual guidance  is  the  less  needed  where  there  is  little  to  lead  astray 
— where  humility  lets  the  heart  loose  to  the  impulses  of  love. 
That  we  can  be  wise  by  impulse  will  seem  a  paradox  to  some ;  but 
it  is  a  part  of*  that  true  doctrine  which  traces  wisdom  to  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  intellectuial  mind,  and  more  surely  to  the  former  Uiaii 
to  the  latter— one  of  those  truths  which  is  recognized  when  we 
look  into  our  nature  through  the  clearness  of  a  poetic  spirit : — 

<*  Moments  there  are  in  life— alas  how  fewl — 
When  casting  cold  prudential  doubts  aside, 
We  take  a  geoerous  impulse  for  our  guide, 

And  following  promptly  what  the  heart  thinks  best, 
Commit  to  Providence  the  rest; 

Sure  that  no  after-reckoQiug  will  arise 

Of  shame  or  sorrow,  for  the  heart  is  wise. 
And  happy  they  who  thus  in  faith  obey 

Their  better  nature:  err  sometimes  they  may, 
And  some  sad  thoughts  lie  heavy  in  the  breast^ 

Such  as  by  hope  deceived  are  left  behind; 
But  like  a  shadow  these  will  pass  away 

From  the  pure  sunshine  of  the  peaceful  mind." — Southet. 

The  doctrine  of  wisdom  by  impulse  is  no  doubt  liable  to  be 
much  misused  and  misapplied.  The  right  to  rest  upon  such  a 
creed  accrues  only  to  those  who  have  so  trained  their  nature  as  to 
be  entitled  to  trust  it.  It  is  the  impulse  of  the  habitual  heart 
which  the  judgment  may  fairly  follow  upon  occasion — of  the  heart 
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which,  being  habitaally  hamble  and  loving,  has  beeii  framed  bj 
loTe  to  wisdom.  Some  such  fashioning  love  will  always  effect;  for 
loTe  can  not  exist  without  solicitude,  solicitude  brings  thoughtful- 
nesfl,  and  it  is  in  a  thonghtful  love  that  the  wisdom  of  the  heart 
eonai&ts.  The  impulse  of  such  a  heart  will  take  its  shape  and 
guidance  from  the  very  mold  in  which  it  is  cast,  without  any  ap- 
plication of  the  reason  expressed ;  and  the  most  inadvertent  motion 
of  a  wise  heart  will  for  the  most  part  be  wisely  directed ;  providen- 
tially, let  us  rather  say :  for  Providence  has  no  more  eminent  seat 
than  in  the  wisdom  of  the  heart. 

Wisdom  by  impulse,  then,  is  to  be  trusted  in  by  those  only  who 
have  kabitually  used  their  reason  to  the  full  extent  of  its  powers  in 
forming  the  heart  and  cultivating  the  judgment,  whilst,  owing  to 
its  constitutional  deficiency,  or  to  its  peculiarity  (for  the  reason 
may  be  unserviceable  from  other  causes  than  deficiency),  they  are 
conscious  that  their  judgment  is  likely  to  be  rather  perplexed  than 
cleared  by  much  thinking  on  questions  on  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  act  or  decide. 

An  eminent  statesman  is  said  to  have  averred,  that  when  he  was 
conscious  of  having  taken  a  decision  with  all  due  care  and  consid- 
eration, to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  with  the  best  intentions, 
be  never  looked  back  to  it  with  a  moment^s  regret,  though  the  re- 
sult might  prove  it  to  have  been  wholly  erroneous.  This  is  a 
frame  of  mind  highly  conducive  to  civil  courage,  and  therefore  not 
without  its  advantages  in  political  life.  But  it  is  not  easily  con- 
ducive to  wisdom.  Nor,  perhaps,  in  this  unqualified  form,  is  it  to 
be  altogether  vindicated  in  morals.  At  all  events,  so  much  regret 
might  be  felt,  if  no  more,  as  would  suffice  to  awaken  some  self- 
questionings,  not  merely  as  to  the  specific  moral  rectitifde  accom- 
panying or  proximately  preceding  the  particular  act,  but  as  to  that 
general  and  life-long  training  of  the  heart  to  wisdom,  which  gives 
^  best  assurance  of  specific  results,  and  of  which,  therefore,  spe- 
cific fiiilures  should  suggest  the  deficiency.  Some  short-comings  of 
this  kind  there  must  of  course  be  in  all  human  beings,  and  they 
should  be  at  all  times  aware  of  it ;  but  it  is  in  the  order  of  Nature 
that  this  consciousness  should  be  quickened  from  time  to  time  by 
the  contemplation  of  evil  consequences  arising  from  specific  errors 
^  judgment,  however  innocent  in  themselves ;  which  contempla- 
^^Q)  accompanied  with  a  natural  regret,  constitutes  what  may  be 
called  a  repentance  of  the  understanding — ^not  easily  to  be  es- 
caped by  a  plain  man,  nor  properly  to  be  repudiated  by  a  philoso- 
pher. 
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The  main  scope  and  design  of  this  disquisition  having  been  to  in- 
cnlcate  that  wisdom  is  still  more  essentially  a  moral  and  spiritoal 
than  it  is  an  intellectual  attribute,  that  genius  can  mount  to  wis- 
dom only  by  Jacob's  ladder,  and  that  knowledge  can  only  be  con- 
verted into  wisdom  by  an  application  of  the  heart,  I  can  not  better 
close  it  than  with  that  declaration  of  the  nature  of  wisdom  which 
is  delivered  in  the  28th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job : — 

"Whence  then  cometh  wisdom  ?  and  where  is  the  place  of  underetandiog? 

"  Seeing  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living,  and  kept  close  from  the  fowls 
of  the  air. 

'*  Destruption  and  death  say,  we  have  heard  the  feme  thereof  with  onr  earsL 

'*God  underetandeth  the  way  thereof  and  he  knoweth  the  place  thereof. 

"For  he  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  seeth  under  the  whole 
Heaven ; 

"To  make  the  weight  for  the  winds;  and  he  weigheth  the  waters  by 
measure. 

"  When  he  made  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the 
thunder: 

"  Then  did  he  see  it»  and  declare  it ;  he  prepared  it,  yea,  and  searched  it  out 

"  And  unto  man  he  said.  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom ;  and 
to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding." 


He  was  one 

Of  many  thousand  such  that  die  betimes. 

Whose  story  is  a  fragment  known  to  few ; 

Then  comes  the  man  who  has  the  luck  to  live^ 

And  he*s  a  prodigy.    Compute  the  chances. 

And  deem  there  ne*er  a  one  in  dangerous  times 

Who  wins  the  race  of  glory,  but  than  him 

A  thousand  men  more  gloriously  endowed, 

Have  fallen  upon  the  course ;  a  thousand  others 

Have  had  their  fortunes  foundered  by  a  chance. 

Whilst  lighter  barks  pushed  past  them ;  to  whom  add 

A  smaller  tally,  of  the  singular  few, 

Who,  gifted  with  predominating  powers. 

Bear  yet  a  temperate  will  and  keep  the  peace. 

The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men. 

H.  Taylor.— Philip  Van  Artev^u^ 

All  my  life  long, 
I  have  beheld  with  most  respect  the  man 
Who  knew  himself,  and  knew  the  ways  before  him, 
And  firom  among  them  chose  considerately, 
With  a  clear  foresight,  not  a  blind  courage ; 
And  having  chosen,  with  a  steadfiist  mind 
Pursued  his  purposes.    I  trained  myself 
To  take  my  place  in  high  or  low  estate 
As  one  of  that  scant  order  of  mankind. 

U.  Tatlorw— Philip  Van  ArtmUi 
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Av  aoooont  of  the  IGlitaiy  and  NaTid  Behools  of  difleroiit  ooimtriea,  wltli 
speoal  reference  to  the  extension  and  improvement,  among  onnelTea,  of  dzni- 
tar  inatitatioBB  and  ageaeiee,  lK>th  national  and  etate,  for  the  apeoial  training  of 
^ffleen  and  men  for  the.  exigencies  of  war,  iras  promised  hj  the  Editor  !n 
^  orighttl  sBBOuneement  of  *'  The  American  J<mmal  and  Library  of  EduectUon!*^ 
BelievisgDiit  the  best  preparation  for  professional  and  offloial  service  of  anj  kind, 
«ther  of  peace  or  war,  is  to  be  made  in  the  thorough  cnltore  of  aU  manly  quali- 
ties, snd  that  all  special  schools  should  rest  on  the  basis,  and  rise  naturallj  out 
^f  a  general  system  of  education  for  tiie  whole  community,  we  devoted  our  first 
efforts  to  the  fullest  exposition  of  the  best  principles  and  methods  of  dementaiy 
instraction,  and  to  improvements  in  the  organisation,  teaching,  and  disdpline  of 
Khoois,  of  (Efferent  grades,  but  sU  designed  to  give  a  proportionate  culture  of  all 
the  facidtiea.    We  have  iVoin  time  to  time  introduced  the  subject  of  Scientifie 
Schools— or  of  institnlions  in  which  the  principles  of  mathemadcs,  mechanics, 
phyncs,  and  chemistry  are  thoroughly  mastered,  and  their  applications  to  the 
>M)Te  cemmon  as  well  as  higher  arts  of  construction,  machinery,  manufactures, 
and  agricaltare,  are  experimentally  taught.     In  this  kind  of  instruction  must 
ve  look  for  the  special  training  of  our  engineers,  both  dvil  and  military ;  and 
•diools  of  this  kind  established  in  every  state,  should  turn  out  every  year  s 
certain  Bomber  of  candidates  of  suitable  age  to  compete  fVeely  in  open  examina* 
tiona  for  admission  to  a  great  National  School,  like  the  Polytechnic  at  Paris,  oi 
^«  pni^y  scientific  course  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  then  aflef 
tvo  years  of  severe  study,  and  having  been  found  qualified  by  repeated  examlna- 
tions,  serai-ennual  and  final,  by  a  board  composed,  not  of  honorary  visitors,  but 
of  experts  in  each  science,  should  pass  to  schools  of  application  or  training  for 
the  special  service  for  which  they  have  a  natural  aptitude  and  particular  prepara- 
tion. 

The  teniMe  realities  of  our  present  situation  as  a  people— the  fact  lAiat  within 
a  period  of  twelve  months  a  million  of  able  bodied  men  have  been  summoned  to 
vnns  Ihm  the  peaceful  oocnpations  of  the  office,  the  shop,  and  the  field,  and  are 
iMW  ia  liQstile  array,  or  in  actual  conflict,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  bo  less  slarming  aspect  of  the  future,  arising  not  only  from  tiie  delicate 
position  of  our  own  rdations  witii  foreign  governments,  but  fh>m  the  armed  In- 
*>^Boe  of  the  great  Military  Powers  of  Europe  in  the  internal  affinrs  of  a 
aetghiwring  republic,  have  brought  up  the  subject  of  MiLrrxxT  Schools,  akd 
HiLiTAST  EnucATioir,  for  consideration  and  action  with  an  urgency  which  admits 
of  BO  delay.  Something  must  and  will  be  done  at  once.  And  in  reply  to  numeri- 
*u  letters  for  information  and  suggestions,  and  to  enable  those  who  are  urging 
^  NstioQal,  State  or  Municapal  authorities  to  provide  ad<Utional  fiudlities  for 
iSitary  instruction,  or  who  may  propose  to  establish  schools,  or  engraft  on  existing 
"^^Is  exerdses  for  this  purpose,— to  profit  by  the  experience  of  our  own  and 
other  countries,  in  tiie  work  of  training  officers  and  men  for  the  Abt  ot  Wax, 
ve  shall  bring  together  into  «  single  volume,  **  Btpera  on  MilUary  EdueaUon^^ 
^hichitwBS  our  intention  to  publish  in  sucoe8siv<e  numbers  of  the  Nkw  Snuxs 
^  the  ^^Anuriean  Journal  of  SducaUomJ^ 
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This  volame,  as  will  be  seen  bjthe  Contents,  presents  a  most  oomprehenffiTt 
survey  of  the  Institutions  and  Coorses  of  Instruction,  which  the  chief  naUous  of 
£urope  have  matured  from  their  own  experience,  and  the  study  of  each  other's 
improvements,  to  perfect  their  ofScers  for  every  department  of  military  and  naval 
service  which  the  exigences  of  modem  warfare  require,  and  at  the  same  time, 
fiirnishes  valuable  bints  for  the  final  organixation  of  our  entire  military  estab- 
linliinents,  both  national  and  state. 

Wo  shall  publish  in  the  Fart  devoted  to  the  United  States,  an  ateofint  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  Naval  Academy  at  Newport,  and  other  In- 
stitutions and  Agencies,— State,  Associated,  and  Individual,  for  Military  instnio- 
tion,  now  in  existence  in  this  country,  together  with  several  communications  and 
suggestions  which  we  have  received  in  advocacy  of  Mi£tary  Drill  and  Gymnastie 
axeroises  in  Schools.  We  do  not  object  to  a  moderate  amount  of  this  Drill  and 
these  exenases,  properly  regulated  as  to  time  and  amount,  and  gives  by  oompetent 
teachers.  There  is  much  of  great  practical  value  in  tlie  military  element,  in  re- 
spect both  to  physical  training,  and  morol  and  mental  discipline.  But  we  ds 
not  believe  in  the  physical  degeneracy,  or  the  lack  of  military  aptitude  and  spirit 
of  the  American  people — at  least  to  Uie  extent  asserted  to  exist  by  many  writeia 
on  the  subject  And  wo  do  not  believe  that  any  amoimt  of  juvenile  miCtary  drill, 
any  organization  of  cadet-corps,  any  amount  of  rifle  or  musket  practice,  or  target 
shooting,  valuable  as  these  are,  will  be  an  adequate  substitute  ibr  the  severe  sci- 
entific study,  or  the  special  training  which  a  well  organized  system  of  military 
institutions  provides  for  the  training  of  officers  both  for  the  army  and  navy. 

Our  old  and  abiding  reliance  for  industrial  progress,  social  well  being,  internal 
peace,  and  security  fh>m  foreign  aggression  rests  on : — 

I.  The  better  Elementary  education  of  the  whole  people — through  better  homes 
and  better  schools — through  homes,  such  as  Christianity  establishes  and  reoog- 
nlzes,  and  schools,  common  because  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest,  and  good 
enough  for  the  best, — made  better  by  a  more  intelligent  public  conviction  of  their 
necessity,  and  a  more  general  knowledge  among  adults  of  the  moat  direct  modes 
of  effecting  their  improvement,  and  by  the  joint  action  of  more  intelligeni 
parents,  better  qualified  teachers,  and  more  faithful  school  officers.  This  firrt 
groat  point  must  be  secured  by  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  all  the  agen- 
cies and  measures  now  employed  for  the  advancement  of  public  schools,  and  a 
ilnore  general  appreciation  of  the  enormous  amount  of  stolid  ignorance  and  half 
education,  or  mis-education  which  now  prevails,  even  in  states  where  the  most 
attention  has  been  piud  to  popular  education. 

II.  The  establishment  of  i\  System  of  Public  High  Schools  in  every  state— Itf 
more  complete  than  exists  at  this  time,  based  on  the  system  of  Elementary 
Schools,  into  which  candidates  shall  gain  admission  only  alter  having  been  found 
qualified  in  certain  studies  by  an  open  examination.  The  studies  of  this  daas 
of  schools  should  be  preparatory  both  in  literature  and  science  for  what  is  now 
the  CoUege  Course,  and  for  what  is  now  also  the  requirements  in  mathenuitios  in 
the  Second  Year's  Course  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  ' 

III.  A  system  of  Special  Schools,  either  in  connection  with  exbting  Colleges, 
or  on  an  independent  basis,  in  which  the  prindples  of  sdcnce  shall  be  taught 
with  special  reference  to  their  applications  to  the  Arts  of  Peace  and  War.  Fore- 
most in  this  class  should  stand  a  National  School  of  Soienoe,  oiganized  and  con- 
ducted on  the  plan  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Franee,  and  preparatory  to  Special 
Military  and  Naval  Schook. 

IV.  The  Appointment  to  vaeanaeS)  in  all  higher  Public  Schools,  either  among 
tcacheis  or  pupils,  and  in  aU  departments  of  the  Public  Service  by  Open 
Competitive  Examination. 

HENRY  BABNABD. 
Habtiaro,  Cokx.,  1862. 
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1^  fint  edition  of  Military  Schools  in  f 
iuned  in  1 862,  as  a  tinmber  of  the  American 
■nd  snbsequeDtlf  in  the  same  year  this  porti' 
L  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  tbe  whole 
the  Science  aod  Art  of  War  in  different  c< 
■taoces  ander  which  the  publication  was  b^ 
PnEue  to  the  imperfect  edition  of  1862.  I 
the  serial  chapters  of  the  Joanial  is  aa  com] 
the  command  of  the  Editor,  and  the  space  ^ 
this  special  subject  enable  him  to  make  it,  thi 
been  revised  and  broaght  tc^ether  in  a  sit 
the  Bctnal  condition  of  this  important  departr 
tion  in  the  principal  states  of  Enrope,  as  welt 

It  is  due  to  the  late  Col.  Samuel  Colt,  th 
Eevolver,  and  the  founder  of  the  Colt  Paten 
two  enterprises  which  have  changed  thi 
mode  of  cooBtmcting  fire-arms  in  every  com 
infomialion  contained  in  the  first  edition  of 
lected  and  prepared  at  his  request,  to  asus 
plan  of  a  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
establish  on  faia  estate  at  Hartford,  and  on  ^ 
tug  ODt  of  the  War  of  Secession,  he  decided  t 
drill,  and  military  history,  and  to  give  tha 
which  every  graduate  of  our  national  Milit 
mies  ought  to  possess.  Soon  after  Col.  Colt'f 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jarvis  Colt,  learning  what  I 
direction  of  her  husband's  wishes,  authorize 
been  made,  of  the  material  already  collected 
tiiis  treatise,  and  of  the  volume  already  pi 
Schools  in  different  countries,  and  of  any  mo 
lected  and  prepared  at  her  eipense,  to  illustr 
lui  plui  of  a  scientific  school  at  Hartford. 

HI 

HAa-rroRD,  Covn.,  March,  1672. 
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BEKARKS  OM  FK£NC9  MILITARY 


Thi  Eoglish  Conuniasiouers  in  tbetr  Repoii 
of  Reoi^aoizing  the  [English]  Sjatem  of  Trai 
Scientific  Corps,  together  with  an  Account  o 
Military  Education,"  dose  with  the  following 
French  Milit«r;  Education : — 

Ts>  followiDg  summarj  inaj  close  our  accoui 
Education. 

1.  Hie  French  annf  combines  a  can»derable 
professional  I J  educated,  with  others,  who  form 
claims  to  promotion  coiwst  in  their  service,  pruvei 
One-third  of  the  officers  in  the  line,  two-thirds  ol 
corps,  and  the  whole  of  the  stafi^  receive  a  careful  | 
the  renuunder  are  taken  upon  the  rccommendatioE 
ceis,  from  the  ranks.  But  it  was  stated  to  us  cspr 
do  not  often  rise  above  the  rnnk  of  captain. 

9.  There  are  no  junior  military  schools  in  Fi 
edncatioa  coinraences  earlier  than  sixteen.  This 
at  which  pupils  can  be  received  at  the  Polytechnic 
Mnal  age  is  later ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  Spec 
fessional  education  does  not  begin  till  twenty  or 
prepiration  for  the  military  schools  is  found  to  be 
chiefly  mathtntaCUalf  education  which  is  supp 
schools  of  the  country,  directed  as  them  are  and  . 
examinations  for  admisaion  to  SL  Gyr  and  the  Pol 

8.  The  professional  education  for  commissions  i 
at  the  Kbod  of  SL  Cyr.  A  fair  amount  of  mati 
entiance,  but  the  chief  instruction  giveo  at  the 
noQal  character.  Active  competition,  however,  v 
of  all  French  military  education,  is  kept  up  ami 
eating  for  the  line  by  the  competitive  entrance  to 
torn  of  eiamtnations  pursued  in  it,  and  in  particui 
•r  thirty  places  in  the  Staff  School  which  are  prae 
best  pupUs  on  leaving. 

*.  In  the  Staff  Sdiod  itself  the  competitive  i 
Oun  are  strict  exaroioations,  and  the  pupils  are 
merit  OD  IcAving  the  Collie. 
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rbe  ofBcers  of  artnierj  and  enpneers  may  be  s»id  to  be  in  qaite  ■ 
IX  position  in  France,  owing  to  the  bigtt  edncation  giTen  it  tbi 
tcboic  Scbool.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  preparatorj  cdnntioa 
:nch  artiller;  and  engineer  officera  i*  ot  the  highest  scienti&G  cbtr- 

We  hive   already  Bpokea  largclj  on  this  point,  tad  need  do  no 
than  allude  to  iL 

W«  mtLj  remarb,  that  preparatory  military  education  in  Francs  ia 
f  mathematical — at  the  Polytechnic  almost  wholly  so.  TEw  literarj 
BKsirai  elementi,  which  enter  so  largely  into  all  education  in  Eng- 
.nd  Prussia,  are  in   French   military  education  Tcry  much  thrown 

Lectures  in  military  history  and  titcratun:  arc  sud,  boireTer,  tri 
id  at  SL  Cjr. 

The  system  of  State  fonndations  {Bonnet)  existing  in  the  Polytrch- 
id  St.  Cyr,  and  affording  a  curious  parallel  to  the  military  Ibunda- 
in  the  Austrian  schools,  requires  some  notice.  Every  pnpil,  in  both 
>lytechnic  and  St  Cyr,  nlio  can  prove  poverty,  is  entitled  to  State 
rt,  either  entire  or  partial.  At  (he  present  time,  not  less  than  one- 
of  the  students  in  each  of  these  schools  receive  such  maintenance, 
fstem  of  civil  Botirsa  is  of  old  standing  in  France;  most  of  these 
lestroyed  at  the  Revolution.  They  were  rcne(ved  and  greatly  de- 
lo  military  purposes  by  Napoleon.  The  extent  to  which  they  are 
may  seem  earcessive,  hut  it  must  prove  a  powerful  incentive  and 
ince  to  talent 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  comparatively  little  practical 
ng   in  the   School  of  Application   for  Artillery  and  Engineers  *t 

But  a  very  extensive  practical  training  ia  in  fact  supplied  to  these 
'g  after  they  enter  the  service,  remaining  as  they  must  do  with  tha 
1  until  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second  captain,  and  subsequentlj 
employed  in  the  arsenals,  workshops,  fortified  places,  Ac 
The  French  have  no  "  senior  departmcnis"  for  military  education, 
s  respect  their  practice  diOcrs  trom  that  of  England  and  Germany. 


a  following  remarks  on  French  Military  Education  are  from 
e port  of  the  English  Military  Education  Cuminission  eubmil- 
>  Parliament,  and  printed  in  1S10  : 

'lie  proportion  of  prolesaionally  educated  officers  in  the  line  ts  greater 
ma  in  1856,  when  it  wus  stated  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  report  to 
-tliird. 

be  professional  education  for  commis^ons  in  the  lino  ts  given  by  a  Inii 
course  at  St  Cyr,  admission  to  tlie  school  beiiig  dependent  on  competi- 
xaraiDatioD.  Admisson  to  tlio  Artillery  and  Kngiueers  ia  obEaiDdd 
h  [lie  Polytechnic,  where  young  men  intended  for  comniisBtons  in  Iboae 
3Ceive  a  preparatoiy  education  of  a  highly  scientific  character,  in  com- 
ith  candidates  for  many  other  brancbcs  of  ttie  public  service.  Admia- 
I  UiQ  school  ia  obtained  by  competiligo,  aofl,  the  choice  of  services  is 
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dependent  on  the  reaulta  of  another  coi 
the  tvo  years'  conisK  CommiuioiiB  are 
■nd  the  joung  oflOccrs  go  Tor  a  Sirtber  p 
Application  at  Metz,  there  to  receive  tl 
The  course  of  teaching  at  Uetz  ia  itill  i 
the  main  portion  of  the  practiCBi  training 
join  tlieir  regiments.  The  SuS'  Corps 
School ;  a  Terf  small  number  of  pupita  f 
•dminion  to  the  school,  but  the  great  m^ 
competitive  eicamiiialion,  open  nominall; 
and  to  the  best  stadects  of  SL  C;r,  but  ii 
tike  latter.  Tbe  students  join  the  school 
end  of  the  two  years'  course  thej  are  defi 
tbe  order  in  which  tbey  stand  in  n  comp 
«m|dDf  ed  upon  the  staff  tbe;  are  sent  to  6 

3.  The  milit&iy  schools  in  France  are 
placed  under  tbe  control  of  a  special  depe 
mediate  management  of  the  Minister  of 
branch  of  tbe  aerrice  in  tbe  French  annj 
nllati/\  or  board  of  general  ofBcerg,  attw 
pnrpose  of  giring  advice  to  the  Uinister,  a 
Bchotda  the  Minister  genemllr  consults  th 
the  serrice  for  which  the  school  is  Bpcciall, 

4.  Each  scliool  lias  its  own  conieil  cCiiui 
feasors  of  the  establishment,  which  exere 
comse  or  instnictiou,  and  bas  the  power  i 
menla  in  it.  The  ilnancisl  buaiaess  of  the 
(OsaeiJ  ifadminiatraUm) ;  and  thero  is  gcni 
duc^fux),  which  exercises  more  or  less 
Tlie  effect  of  this  arrangemeiit  is  to  give 
each  school  to  some  extent  s  voice  in  the  g 

6.  The  staff  of  officers  and  iustructors 
TBry  largo  in  proportion  to  tbe  number  of  I 
l«chuic;  33  for  170  in  the  school  at  Metz; 

Tboi^h  there  is  in  sll  the  schools  a  mil 
profeaors  and  instnictora,  and  more  espe 
of  djacipiine,  the  line  of  separation  betwt 
the  Polytechnic,  so  distipctl?  drawn  as  in 
military  proresaors  exercise  disciplinary  pc 
members  of  the  strictly  military  stafT  iu  . 
•iostmctJoii.  The  latter  appear  to  be  more 
case  either  at  Sandhuist  or  Woolwich. 

6.  Considerable  care  ia  exercised  in  ll 
Polytechnic  the  candidates  are  selected  ta 
La  Fleche  they  are  recommended  to  the 
Public  lastniction;  at  tlie  Staff  School 
thrown  open  to  competition. 

1.  Ite  discipline  maintained  ti  all  tht 
1» 
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except  Tor  tlie  joangest  pupita  at  La  Flmlie  it  is  eotirelj  military ;  tbe  paoish- 
ments  are  Gimilar  to  those  inSictcd  in  tlie  armj,  and  even  include  impritoa- 
menL  Tlic  msiutenance  of  diecipliDe  ia  considerablr  faalitated  b;  the  fact  that 
tlia  pnpila  at  most  or  the  echooiB  are  actuallf  wibject  to  military  law:  and 
thoee  of  St.  Cyr,  if  diemtssed  from  tlie  ecliool,  are  eeot  into  the  ranlu  aa  privala 
Boldiers.  Tliere  appeara,  boweTer,  in  all  tlie  gchoois  to  be  aa  abseace  or  the 
moml  control  over  the  young  men  wbicfa  ia  exercised  in  the  PnusiaQ  schooia. 
The  Commandant  oT  encb  school  has  very  extenaire  powers  in  reganl  to  dis- 
cipline, but  in  no  case  has  he  nutliority  to  dismiss  a  student  Itodi  the  school 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Uiniatar  of  War. 

8.  The  principle  carried  out  in  France  is  that  apedal  military  edncaCon 
should  not  be  begun  until  a  campttratircly  late  age,  and  should  be  founded  upon 
a  groundwork  of  good  general  educalion  in  civil  schools.  The  only  approacfa 
to  a  junior  military  school  in  France  is  that  of  La  Fledie,  and  tliia  i«  mainly  a 
charitable  institution ;  the  pupils,  it  is  true,  learn  drill,  but  beyond  lliis  no 
special  military  instruction  is  given  them.  Tho  course  of  study  is  llic  mme  ii 
that  at  the  Lyeiea  or  ordinary  nvil  sclioola,  and  the  pupils  are  under  no  obli^- 
tion  to  enter  the  militaij  service.  Nor  can  the  Polytecliulc  be  called  an  ei- 
cluaively  military  school ;  even  those  who  enter  tlie  Artillery  snd  Engineer 
from  It  have  their  education  in  common  with  civilians  at  the  very  leoal  aotil 
tlie  aiceof  18,  and  in  the  great  m^ority  of  cases  their  strictly  profesuonil  instruc- 
tion Ht  ilctz  does  not  begin  till  20  or  21.  The  very  earliest  ageatwhidia 
special  military  education  commences  in  France  is  17,  whidi  is  the  age  of 
admliaion  to  St.  Cyr,  and  comparatively  few  enter  the  school  before  IS  or  19. 
The  linowledgo  required  for  admlBsion  to  St.  Cyr  is  entirely  aucfa  as  ia  acquired 
at  civil  schools,  and  ao  much  importance  is  attaclied  to  a  good  gencrul  ednca- 
tion  lliat  tlie  degree  of  either  backtlier  ia  icimca  or  bachdier  ii  Ultra  ia  nud« 
a  ncccasary  qualification  for  admission  to  the  eiaminaUon,  while  llic  poncesiMi 
of  both  degrees  gives  considerable  advantage  to  a  candidate.  The  principle  of 
deferring  tlie  commencement  of  apecial  instruction  has  even  receit-ed  extea- 
^on  eince  185G;  the  age  of  admiasion  to  SL  Cyr,  which  was  then  IG,  has  been 
now  increased  to  17,  and  the  junior  school  of  Lb  Floclio  lias  been  niBdecTca 
less  military  in  its  character  than  it  was  at  that  time. 

9.  Wlien  B  professional  education  has  Once  commenced,  the  principle  appoira 
to  bo  that  it  should  be  almost  entirely  conHned  to  subjects  wliich  have  a  prac- 
tical bearing  on  military  duties.  llathemnUcs,  as  a  subject  by  themgelves,  do 
not  form  part  of  the  ordinary  course  oflnstraction  at  any  of  tlie  special  scjioob. 
The  previous  course  at  the  Polyteclinic  secures  of  course  very  high  msthemsti- 
cal  attainments  in  the  candidates  for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  irho  eDur 
Hetz;  but  at  Metz  itself  the  study  of  mathematics  is  no  longer  continued.  Jn 
the  same  way  at  tlie  Staff  Sciiool  a  knowledge  of  mathemBtics  as  far  as  trigo- 
nometry is  required  for  admission,  and  their  practical  applications  to  operationi 
of  surveying  enter  inio  the  school  course ;  but  no  part  of  the  time  apeut  at  tbo 
school  is  devoted  to  mere  theoretical  instruction  in  pure  mathematics  ;  yel  t^ 
■otBcem  of  the  Staff  Corps  arc  intrusted  with  llie  execution  of  liioae  ecienliflc 
turvcys  which  in  our  service  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Kngineera, 

St  Cyr  offers  to  some  extent  an  exception  to  the  mle  that  the  couneol 
■tudy  at  the  spociul  schools  should  be  of  an  exclusively  professional  cbanctcr, 
«•  the  instruction  ^ven  there  during  the  Qrst  ye.ir  is  partly  ofa  general  nalare, 
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istiwjr  and  titorature.  Diis,  however,  arises  from  the  feet  tliat  tlic 
n  the  Lycia  generally  show  a  deficienc/  in  the  more  literary  sub. 
eral  education,  and  a  portion  of  llie  time  at  the  sciiool  ia  ILcreiort 
pletiiig  and  improving  their  general  acquirementa.  A  knoivlcdge 
:,  algebra,  aud  plane  trigooomelry  ia  required  as  a  qualification  foi 
tt  beyond  a  very  beief  revision  oi  ibese  Bubjeels,  and  a  voluntury 
odidales  Tor  the  StaO'  Corp^  mathematics  are  not  taught  at  tiie 
rcHild  BeetD  indeed  that,  except  in  lite  caae  of  candidates  (or  odmis- 
Lrtillery  and  Engineera,  nuUiematica  da  not  hoU  eo  promiuent  a 
rench  military  education  as  isgenerally  supposed  in  England  to  b« 
or  statTaTid  regimeutal  officers  the  Biain  rcquifiite  demanded  seetna 
,iea]  knowledge  of  trigonometry  as  required  for  surveying, 
time  is  devoted  in  all  the  French  ecIiooU  to  drawhig  in  its  various 
use  houre  daily  are  invariably  given  up  to  the  subject ;  indeed  the 
ipoD  purely  geometriral  drawing  appean  almost  to  be  exccsaivik 
portance  attaelied  to  tlie  drawing  of  niacAinfry  ia  a  peculiar  feature 
loola.  Landscape  dniviug  ia  one  of  the  regular  subjecta  taught  to 
Dtli  far  tbe  line  and  the  Staff  Corps. 

■tical  instruotion  given  at  every  school  is  supplemented  by  vi«t« 
military  establishments,  man ubcturing  departments,  and  fortresses. 
I  feature  in  tbe  system  of  militsry  education  in  Prussia;  in  both 
leems  to  be  thonglit  de^rable  to  aBTord  young  oCBcors  a  practical 
the  woiliiDg  of  the  various  establij>hnieui8  connected  witli  the 
le  caao  of  officers  of  (he  Artillery  and  Engineers  it  appears  in 
made  a  special  object  to  cultivate  a  neclianical  genius,  and  to 
ntiilgh  acquaintance  with  manufacturing  departments  with  which 
ioual  duties  bring  them  into  contact. 

iw  and  adminiatratioQ  (u>inprinQg  flnsncial  and  other  regulations 
ilh  the  army),  and  drill,  riding,  and  fencing  in  the  way  of  practical 
■m  part  of  tbo  education  of  officers  of  all  brancliesof  theeerviee;  is 
a  explanatoTy  or  the  drill-book  are  invariably  given  in  addition  to 
instruction. 

rstem  of  instmction  In  all  the  French  military  schools  is  more  oi 
the  Polytechnic.  Lectures  attended  by  largo  nambera,  enforcoil 
jd  SDhjects,  the  eiecutiou  of  all  work  under  dose  supervision  of 
rs,  and  frequent  periodicsl  examinations,  are  everywhere  found. 
letititHi  ia  the  leading  feature  of  the  system ;  the  students  sre  per- 
ig  "  kept  up  to  tbo  mark."  A  fixed  period  of  two  years  is  in  all 
ed  to  the  couraa  of  study;  the  course  can  not  be  completed  in  a 
,  and  the  regulated  period  can  not  (unless  under  quite  exceptional 
n)  be  exceeded. 

ilso  to  be  thought  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  strictly 
system,  the  subjects  upon  which  the  competition  depends  ahoulii  bo 
same  for  every  HlitdcnC  No  clioiee  of  studies  is  allowed;  those 
into  the  examination  are  equally  obligatory  lor  alL  The  only  ex- 
lis  rule  ia  at  St  Cyr,  where  in  languages  a  choice  between  Qerman 

iajy  rewards  are  oBbred  to  the  students  at  any  of  the  schools.  Tin 
tbe  notBanras  hovru*  which  are  granted  to  those  admitted  to  Ux 
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OlTtecbnic  and  St  Cjt  la  reKotsled  entirely  }jj  tbe  porer^  of  tbe  candidttei^ 
llhoot  any  regard  to  tbelr  abilitj. 

13.  The  cducatioQ  of  officers  in  France  is  mtirelj  concluded  before  any  reg- 
aental  doty  baa  been  done.  The  French  sTilem  ia  in  this  respect  tbe  eud 
pposite  of  that  pnrsned  in  Pmssia,  where  Do  profimional  in^trnclion,  »t  a  n\e, 

given  until  a  certain  amount  of  aerrice  wich  tlie  Ijimps  liaa  been  perlbmietL 
here  are  in  France  no  establlBbincDts  (or  tbe  tnatroction  of  ofBcers  cT  nine 
rars'  service,  like  the  Staff  Collef^  in  England,  or  lite  Artillery  eiid  Eogi- 
eer  School  and  Cho  War  Academj  in  Praaaia, 

13.  Tlie  diief  chani^B  which  have  taken  place  in  ttie  military  kHiooIj  of 
raneo  since  tite  publication  of  the  Report  of  Iho  Coraroiasioncrs  of  18X  may 
3  sumnariied  as  follows : — 

(n)  Tlie  modiflcationa  in  the  course  of  instrnclion  at  Ilia  PdylMJinic;  IIib 
>ri<^[ncnt  of  the  studies  previously  pursued;  and  tlie  alighlly  iacreaged 
jporlance  now  attached  lo  literary  suIjjbc-Is. 

{b.}  At  Uelz,  Che  tntroductiou  of  uii  exumlDation  at  tho  end  of  tlie  first  yeua' 
nirae  of  study, 

(c)  At  St.  Cyr,  the  altornCion  of  the  nge  lor  admts^ion  to  tlio  school  from  IS 
I  17  ;  tlie  exlenaion  of  tlie  subjects  of  tlie  entrance  esaminstion;  ihp  modifi- 
itions  in  tlio  couraa  of  iii.<rtm«ion,  and  the  postponeiueut  of  the  cumniLiice- 
lOnt  of  strictly  military  studies  nlioo't  entirely  until  the  second  year;  lIib 
.troduction  of  a  stricter  system  of  disciplirio.  cntiiblncil  with  Bdditlo:iiil  eoi'our- 
jiements  to  good  conduct  mid  indmlry  ;  end  tito  iiicrensed  adniDtagra  otfertd 
itU  the  view  of  attructin);  to  tlie  school  a  big1)er  dass  of  profiwsore  and  offiL«r!. 

(d.)  At  La  Fli-clie,  the  con>ptete  reorganizntloa  of  the  institution  wilb  the 
ijoct  of  moTO  closely  assimilating  its  general  arrangemoukii  to  ihooe  ofa  purely 
vil  school. 

(e.)  At  the  Staff  .S':liool  some  mndiflcatiorM  in  tlio  courw  of  study  awl  in 
le  mode  of  lulmi^iiu  to  the  school  Imve  been  made;  but  tlie  most  importiu 
leritions  nie  those  adopted  in  July  18C9,  by  which  tlie  number  of  Btudtnl* 
Imitted  annually  to  the  school  is  increased  coii^idembly  beyond  the  nnniber 
'  racancies  likely  to  occur  in  tho  StnlT  Corps,  and  the  nori?l  principle  is  iiitn> 
iiced  Chat  admiasion  to  tbe  sc1>oal  does  not  ciury  with  it  tbe  certainty  ofper- 
lancnt  employment  on  the  stnlT.. 

It  may  bo  added  that  Ihpro  aeema  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  ioiportance  of 
lathematics  as  an  element  of  preparatory  militury  education,  and  to  attach 
inhtly  more  weight  to  studies  of  a  literary  character.  This  is  more  particii- 
irlj  seen  at  St.  Cyr  and  at  La  Flcche,  aud  to  a  lesa  extent  at  the  FolylecbDic 
here  is  also  a  growing  disposition  to  increase,  in  the  cose  of  the  cavalrx  inil 
ilantry,  the  pro|jortioa  of  ofQcers  who  have  received  a  profes^onal  c<l 
MiB  m  1659. 
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OBGAKISlTIOir  AHD  C 

iaatioD  of  tbe  achool,  wbioh  ia  fixed  by  t,  Decree  dal«d 
.  militaij  cIiHrBCler  Tbere  is  >  nCafTor  miliUiy  oQoera 
>  Bepuvte  trota,  Ike  bUIT  employed  ia  the  duties  of  i 
-ear  niiirorm,  which,  however,  ia  more  civil  Uisd  militaiy 
ue  famied  ioto  four  companies  which  together  constitute* 
lUieyare  not  actually  eabject  to  tlie  penal  code  of  the  arm; 
laed  and  the  puuishmeDta  ioSicted  Breeutirelj  mititarf  io 
ry  estatilisbmeDt  remains  exftctlf  as  it  was  iu  1856,  and  i 
oandaat,  a  Geoenl  Officer,  usually  of  the  Aitillei?  or 
sent  ft  GeneraJ  of  Arlillecj. 

CommaDdant,  a  colonel  or  lieatooaDt-oolonel,  chosea  fi 
apils  of  the  sclioal^  at  preseat  a  colonel  of  E^gineere. 
LUDs  of  Anilleiy  and  three  capUina  of  Engineers,  as  iu 
en  also  from  tbrmor  pupils  of  the  school 
iDta  (ai^Milanlsj,  non-com  missioned  officer^  usually  sue 
lended  for  promotion. 

igeahnve  been  made  in  the  civil  cstablidiment;  it  now  col 
^r  of  Studios,  at  present  a  colonel  of  Kngineers. 
;en  professors,*  (two  additiounl  profcsBors  for  history) 
md  assiKtant  RtpeUlcmrs,  and  Gve  drawing  mastets.  . 
wo  are  at  present  officers  of  Eagtoeecs,  and  one  an  offiM 
nainder  ore  civUians,  of  whom  tliree  are  loetnbera  of  lli( 

Laminers  fqr  admission,  and  Ave  for  conducting  the  exam 

All  of  these  at  present  are  civilians. 
miiiislrative  staff  cgnaialii^  of  a  treasurer,  librarian,  I 
L 
ral  control  or  supervision  of  the  ecbod  is  vested,  oodi 

in  fonr  great  boards  or  councils,  viz. : — 
it  of  Administratian,  composed  of  the  Coiaraandant,  t 
t,  tho  Director  of  Studies,  two  profbssois,  two  captains  t 
id  two  raerabers  of  the  adminislrative  staff.  This  boa 
jDce  of  all  the  floam^  business  and  all  the  minutiie  ol 
ration  of  the  scIkmL 

rd  of  Discipline,  consisting  of  Ihe  Eeccad  Oommandant, 
M,  three  captains  of  the  Uilitarf  Staff,  and  one  major  ol 
B  former  pupils  of  the  sehooLf    The  duty  of  thia  board  i 


rd  of  InstruetiOB,  whose  members  are,  die  Commandant  ' 
t,  the  Director  of  Studies,  the  Eiaminers  of  Students,  I 
'o  captains  of  the  Uilitary  Staff;  and  whose  chief  doty 
ttions  relating  to  ameliorations  in  t^e  studies  and  the  p 
I  and  of  inetructioa  in  the  sdiool  to — 
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A  Board  of  Improrernent  (^CoiueS  de  Perfixllonitemetit),  charged  with  tW 
!xal  control  of  tlie  atudies,  and  funned  of: — 
The  Commandant,  president. 
The  Second  CommaQdiuit, 
The  Director  of  Studies, 
Tvro  d(!lc)^teB  from  tlie  Nnval  Department, 
Two  deletcuteB  from  the  Depjrtiueul  of  Public  Worfc^ 
One  delegate  from  the  Home  or  Finance  Departmeot, 
Three  delegates  from  tlie  War  Department, 
Two  me[nl>er3  of  tlie  Academy  of  S(:ietic;es, 
Two  exammera  of  students, 
Three  profesBors  of  the  school 
lie  delogstea  from  the  public  departments  are  appoioted  bj  the  retpectirs 
Ut«re;  the  meiobers  of  llie  Academy,  the  examiners,  aod  the  proressora 
selected  by  tbe  Uinistcr  of  War.     The  real  msiia^^ment  of  the  echool.  aa 
u  the  course  of  iDRtmutloa  is  conoemed,  is  id  the  hands  of  the  Gmxil  de 
ftdioanejneni ;  it  will  be  seen  tlisl  of  the  IS  members  composing  it  mora 
I  balf  are  entirely  independent  of  the  school,  and  are  men  of  eminence  in 
various  public  services  Ibr  which  the  instruction  at  the  Polytechnic  is  pre- 
itory.    One  of  the  diief  duties  of  the  Coundl  Is  to  see  tliat  the  studici 
I  a  good  preparation  Ibr  tlitso  of  the  more  special  schools  (Ecela  ^Appb'ca- 
)  for  the  civil  ofnd  militai;  scmcea;  and  the  eminent  character  of  iti  mem- 
I  givi»  great  weight  to  the  recommendations  thej  make  to  the  Minister  of  War. 
he  Rimual  expeises  of  the  school,  as  extracted  from  the  Budget  lor  1869, 
as  follows: —  rius. 

Pay  of  staff;  professorg,  Ac. 331,850 

Instruction,  maintenance,  eiamiaatioa  of  caudidsles,  clolL- 

ing,  books,  Ac, 321,013 

Oatflta  for  30  new  pupils  at  600  francs  each 18,400 

Allowances  (prcniicre*  mva)  to  25  exliibiUoners  od 

admission  to  the  military  services  at  750  fr.  each  18,750 

3e,T50 

Uaintenance  and  repair  of  buildings 30,000 

Total  sum  charged  in  the  schools  estimate, 719,673 

Add  regimental  pay  of  28  officers  and  noD-commiasioned  offi- 
cers employed  at  the  echool, 85,515 

Total  expenditure, 8D5,1BS 

Bedoct  repayments  ilvm  pupils, 337,000 

Cost  to  the  State, 668,188 

Or  about  32,7  20J. 
he  chief  changes  that  liare  been  nnde  in  regard  to  tlie  course  of  iusCrnction 
«  1SG6,  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

.  The  more  elementary  portions  of  chemistij  and  physics  which  are  reqoiitd 
be  eutnmce  ezamiDation,  but  which  were  formerly  repeated  at  the  school, 
e  been  omitted.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  subjects  is  now  coDflned 
hemoreadrancedporlions  which  do  not  enter  iuto  the  entrance  eiaoiinabcD, 
.  The  mathematical  courses  have  in  some  points  been  slighil;  curtailed,  sod 
number  of  lectures  in  French  literature  and  German  hare  been  dinuoiib^ 
the  modiScationa  thus  made  in  the  programmes,  it  has  been  tband  posubla 
horten  the  whole  course  of  stud;  aud  to  increase  tlie  length  of  the  vscatiou. 
.  The  subject  of  "Uilitary  Art,"  which  (bnuerly  enteied  into  the  final  cub- 
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mation  is  no  longer  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  order  of  merit 
of  tbe  pupils.  In  tbis  respect  the  course  of  instruction  may  be  said  to  have 
eren  less  of  a  military  character  than  formerly.  Topographical  drawing  is  the 
single  military  subject  which  has  any  influence  on  the  final  classification  of  the 
pupils,  and  this  only  to  a  very  slight  extent. 

4.  History  has  been  introduced  as  a  subject  of  instruction.  This  change  was 
made  in  1862.  The  course  comprises  general  history,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
but  more  especially  the  history  of  France  in  modem  times.  The  introduction 
of  this  subject  appears  to  have  arisen  partly  from  a  feeling  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  history  was  a  necessary  element  of  a  liberal  education,  and  partly 
from  a  wish  to  meet,  to  some  extent,  an  objection  often  made  to  the  Polytech- 
nic course  of  instruction,  that  it  was  too  deficient  in  studies  of  a  literary  char- 
acter. History,  however,  like  military  art,  is  evidently  still  regarded  as  a  sub- 
ject of  only  secondary  importance  and  has  no  influence  on  the  final  classification. 

■ 

6.  A  diminution  has  been  made  in  the  number  of  examinations  during  .the 
coarse,  by  the  suppression  of  one  of  the  half-yearly  examinations  by  the  pro- 
fessors (inierrogationa  gentroLes^  as  distinct  from  Uie  interrogaiiuna  particulierea) 
in  each  year.  Further  reference  will  be  made  to  this  point  when  speaking  of 
the  examinations  at  the  school 

6.  The  importance  of  written  exercises  in  determining  the  respective  merits 
of  the  pupils  has  been  decreased,  apparently  from  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
a  security  that  such  compositions  were  the  unaided  work  of  the  individual. 

The  following  table  shows  the  present  course  of  instruction  during  the  two 
years,  and  the  alterations  which  have  been  made  m  the  number  of  lectures  in 
each  subject  since  1856: — 

Subject. — First  Tear's  Course,  Lectures  in — 1868.  1856. 

A  ft  1    •    5  I^ifferential  calculus, 25  28 

Analysis  ^  1^^^^  calculus, 18  20 

Descriptive  geometry  and  geometrical  drawing, 32  38 

Mechanics  and  machinery, 40  40 

Physics,  comprising  heat  and  electricity, 30  34 

Chemistry:— The  metals, 30  38 

Astronomy  and  ^geodesy, . .« 30  35 

French  composition  and  literature, 25  30 

History, 25  0* 

Qerman 25  30 

Figure  and  landscape  drawing, 48  50 

Second  Tear's  Course. 

Analyms: — ^Integral  calculus, 32  32 

Stereotomy: — Geometrical  drawing  of   constractions  in 

timber  and  masonry, 28  32 

Mechanks: — ^Dynamics,  hydrostatics,  and  machinery, ....  40  42 

Physics : — Acoustics,  optics,  and  heat, 30  36 

Chemistry: — Continuation    of  the   metals   and  organic 

chemistry, 30  38 

Aicbitecturs  and  buildings,  coo8tructk>n  of  roads,  canals, 

and  railways,. 40  40 

French  composition  and  literature, 25  30 

History, 25  0* 

Germaii, 25  SO 

MiUtary  art, 20  20 

Topography, 2  10 

Figure  and  landscape  drawing, 48  48 

*  lolradiiecd  ia  18fl8L 
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Id  coDQecUoD  vitli  Bereial  of  the  courses,  sadi  as  descripliie  geometry 
stereotomf ,  macliiner;,  and  Brcbilecture,  mucli  drawing  is  dune  by  t]ie  pupLli 
bftod  ekelches  are  taken  of  the  diagrams  eliotvN  iu  tlie  lei^ture-rooni,  aud  Snigl 
ed  drawings  are  aftemanls  executed  ia  llie  laiiea  d'etade.  Iti  adilliioii  to  t)iu 
30  Rttcndftuces  of  two  or  tlirt-o  hours  eai-li,  distributed  over  tbc  two  yearn,  ai 
especially  devoted  to  drawiug  more  elaborate  plana  and  elevBLions  or  arcbiiei 
tural  coDBtructioDS  and  macbioery.  Tbe  practical  sppliculiuna  of  tli«  tlieorel 
cal  instruction  are  limited  to  niaiiipulutious  in  Uie  laboratory  in  connect  ion  wii 
the  course  of  lectarea  on  cliemislry  and  pliysics.  Towatds  ttie  cloac  of  the  sn 
ond  ycarthe  pupils  an!  also  tulien  to  visit  gome  of  Itie  lar^  mmiiilacluriu 
Mtablighmcnts  In  Paha,  la  order  to  gain  a  practical  acqiLiiiiUiDce  willi  niu-liiiierj 

All  Ibe  subjects  tauglit  at  the  school  arc  uUigatory,  but  lii^tury  nnd  niijliir 
aft,  as  already  atatcd,  liate  no  iiilluL'Dca  iu  dctormining  ibe  order  of  latclt  i.f  lli 
pupils  in  the  finnl  rcsulL 

The  only  instructiou  io  practical  miliiar/  exercises,  ittiicli  is  ccmpnlsor]-  iif^ci 
all,  is  Itial  in  drill.  Tlie  pupils  arc  exercised  under  arn^  iu  ccmpaDy  ilnll,  an 
are  also  occasionally  drilled  as  a  battalion  ;  but  TCry  lilile  iniportiiace  is  alUil; 
«d  to  tbis  point — the  only  really  military  portion  of  tlieir  training.  Drill  goc 
on  ouly  fur  about  tbreo  niontlis  in  each  year  durlug  tlie  F^ng  and  cummer,  an 
even  during  tbia  brief  period  only  takes  place  about  twice  a  week.  By  lb 
■epilations  of  tba  sdiool  tlte  pupils  sliould  be  exerciaed  in  musketry  praclia 
but  although  tliey  are  anncd  wilb  the  Cljassopot  liflo  Ibis  regubilicn  is  nere 
carried  out  lostniction  is  ^vcn  in  fouciug  and  gjmnas'.ica,  but  attendaacc  : 
both  is  voluntary,  anil  scarcely  moro  tlian  b:ilf  tbe  pnpils  take  r.dvaTilagB  of  il 
Neitber  riding  dot  awiinmiiig  are  taugbt  at  the  schocl. 

Tba  echool  year  commouces  about  the  )st  of  Xovomber,  and  tcnuioat? 
about  Ibe  first  of  August.  Some  seven  months  of  the  year  are  given  up  li 
lectures  and  the  ordinary  routine  of  study;  abont  two  months  nro  occnpiei 
wttb  tbe  annual  oxaminationn  and  private  preparation  lor  Ihem ;  the  remiiniaj 
three  moutlis — Augmt,  September,  and  October— uro  Iho  vacation.  In  addi 
tion  to  Ibis  long  vacation,  Irom  eight  to  twelve  days  aro  allowed  after  the  peri 
odical  examination,  which  takes  place  near  the  end  of  Februarj,  at  tbe  dose  o 
tbe  first  portion  of  each  year's  study. 

One  pecnllarity  in  the  arrangements  of  the  school  is  that  the  snbjecls  of  eirf 
jear's  course  are  not  all  studied  aimnltaneoasly.  The  lectures  in  tbe  mala  sub 
jecta  of  instmctioD — those  which,  as  a  rule,  present  tbe  most  difficult— an 
divided  iuto  courses  wbieb  continue  only  during  a  certain  portion  of  each  year 
Thus  in  tbe  juoior  division,  analysis  and  descriptive  geometry  are  the  matbemit 
leal  subjects  studied  during  the  Orst  three  mouthy  or  three  months  and  a  balT 
Tba  course  In  them  is  then  concluded;  an  examination  by  Ibe  professors  (nila' 
rojiahon  glnircie)  ia  bold  in  the«e  subjects,  and  tbey  itre  laid  aside  ibr  Ihe 
remunder  of  tbe  year,  though  tbey  enter  Into  the  examinaUon  at  tho  dcat 
of  the  jear.  Their  place  is  then  taken  by  ■  oonrae  of  tectum  in  medwua 
Mid  geodesy.  Similariy  In  the  second  year,  analysiB  and  mechanics  are  the 
snbjects  of  the  first  course  of  lectures,  at  tbe  termination  of  wbidi  there  is  u 
exsmiDatioo;  and  for  tbe  remainder  of  the  year  no  further  lectures  in  tbem 
Me  given,  stereotomy  and  military  art  taking  their  place. 

Tbe  subfecta  invidving  as  a  nJe  less  difficulty — sucli  as  history,  Frencli  liter<' 
atnre,  German,  and  drawing — are  spread  over  the  whole  year,  forming  gtnw- 
ally  tiie  eveniDgB'  occapation. 


PRUSSIAN  MUITARY  EDUCATION  IN  1869-70. 


CHANGES  SINCE   1856. 


The  following  remarks  are  gathered  from  the  "Report  of  the 
Military  Education  Commission  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament,'^ in  18*70,  in  continuation  of  the  Report  submitted  in  1856, 
OD  the  Systems  of  Military  Education  in  France,  and  Prussia. 

1.  The  <Me[  alterations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  system  of  military 
education  in  Prussia  since  1856,  are  as  follows: — 

(a.)  All  the  educational  establishments  have  been  very  much  enlarged, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  army  which  has  taken  place  since  1866. 

(6.)  The  educational  requirements  for  a  commission  remain  in  principle  the 
same  as  they  were — the  double  examination  for  the  rank  of  officer,  and  the  ex- 
action from  every  candidate  for  a  commission  of  proof  of  both  general  and  profes- 
sional knowledge  being  still  the  peculiar  feature  of  Prussian  military  education. 
There  has  been,  however,  a  constant  tendency  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
preliminary  examination  in  subjects  of  general  knowledge,  and  to  insist  more 
strongly  upon  a  sound  liberal  education  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  a  comr 
mission.  The  number  of  Abiturienten,  or  men  who  have  passed  through  the 
complete  course  at  a  public  school,  entering  the  army  annually  is  now  four 
tiaaes  as  great  as  it  was  in  1856,  and  there  is  the  strongest  wish  still  further  to 
increase  their  number. 

(e)  The  Cadet  Schools  in  their  general  character  are  unaltered;  the  intro- 
daction  of  the  peculiar  class  of  the  Ober-prima  in  the  Upper  Cadet  School  at 
Berlin  is  the  most  important  modification  made  in  their  organization.  The  pro- 
portion of  officers  supplied  by  the  Cadet  Schoofs  continues  much  the  same  as 
it  was  in  1856.  The  feeling  in  the  army,  however,  against  preparatory  military 
schools  appears  to  be  increasing;  a  strong  opinion  is  entertained  as  to  the  nar- 
rowing effects  upon  the  mind  of  exclusive  class  education;  and  a  preference  is 
▼ery  generally  exhibited  for  officers  who  have  had  the  ordinary  education  of 
civil  schools.  At  the  War  Schools  (Diossi,  on  Schools  in  1856),  the  Artillery 
and  Engineer  School,  and  the  War  Academy  (Slaf  School  in  1856),  a  decided 
opinion  was  expressed  as  to  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  Abiturienten 
over  those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  Cadet  Corps. 

{d.)  The  arrangements  for  the  professional  instruction  of  officers  of  corps 
have  been  very  much  altered.  These  officers  now  have  tlieir  education  up  to 
the  time  of  obtaining- their  commissions  in  common  with  candidates  for  the 
line :  their  special  instruction  does  not  commence  at  the  Artillery  and  Engineer 
School  until  they  have  been  in  the  service  three  or  four  years.  For  the  Artil- 
lery, the  course  at  this  school  has  been  reduced  to  one  year,  and  made  strictly 
practical  in  character. 

«  (e.)  The  course  of  instruction  at  the  War  Academy,  or  Senior  Department, 
has  been  considerably  modified ;  though  still  comprising  many  subjects  of  an 
entirelv  unprofessional  character,  their  number  has  been  reduced;  the  atten- 
tion of  the  students  is  more  concentrated  upon  military  studies  than  formerly, 
and  a  larger  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  practical  work.  In  short,  the  object 
has  been  to  render  the  instruction  less  purely  theoretical  than  it  formerly  was. 

(/.)  The  roost  important  change,  however,  which  has  been  made  is  in  regard 
to  the  War  Schools— the  Schools  at  which  officers  of  all  arms  receive  their 
207 
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prafe»ti(mal  instractian.  Since  1S66  the;  have  been  eat[relj  re-organized,  u 
placed  uuder  tbe  direct  control  of  the  Central  Educatianal  Department; 
much  higher  claaa  of  teachers  are  etoplojed ;  the  character  of  the  iDstractii 
has  been  preaLly  improved;  and  atteudance  at  one  ot  lhe«e  whuola  it,  wi 
Tare  exceptions,  made  compulaor;  upon  ever;  one  before  oblaiDlng  a  commi 
Non.  Tliese  Bcboola  hold  a,  most  important  poeitiun  in  the  Prus^n  syalem  • 
militor;  education,  and  thegreateat  psinsare  bestowed  on  makiu);  lliem  biibv 
the  purpose  for  which  they  ore  intended — that  of  giving;  a,  tijorouplily  praetic 
instruction  in  militar;  subjects  to  candidates  for  commissions.  The  improT 
menla  made  in  the  War  Scliootsshow  tiie  greall;  increased  importance  attadu 
of  lute  years  in  Prussia  to  tJie  professional  iuslruclion  of  officers. 

2.  However  different  the  French  and  Prussian  syatcma  may  be  in  too 
reepects,  they  both  agree  in  thia — tliut  no  altempt  is  made  to  gire'  a  sped 
military  education  at  an  early  age,  that  a  general  oducntion  is  nisde  ll 
ground-work  of  the  professional  trainings  and  that  at  least  up  to  the  age  of  t 
or  18  the  Oiture  officer  receives  the  same  kind  of  education  as  the  civilian,  ic 
in  tbe  great  majority  of  cases  receives  it  at  the  ordinary  K-hoobt  of  the  coaatr; 
In  Austria,  also,  the  same  principle  seems  now  to  have  i)een  adopted.  Tl 
cadet  schools  in  Prussia  are  no  exception  to  tiie  rule,  for  the  inslniction  i 
them,  except  in  tbe  two  upper  classes  at  Berlin,  is  the  same  as  at  civil  school 
Tbe  principle  of  deferring  military  oducation  to  a  comparatively  late  age  i 
indeed,  in  Prussia  carried  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  France,  for  all  pn 
fesaional  ioslruction  ia  postponed  until  after  the  service  has  been  entered,  is 
regimental  duty  been  perlbrmed  for  nearly  a  year.  The  few  who  enter  tl 
anny  from  the  Ober-prima  and  Selecta  of  the  Cadet  Corps  {not  amonnting  I 
10  each  year)  are  the  only  individuals  who  receive  any  military  inatructki 
before  joining  the  servhje,  and  in  their  case  this  special  instruction  does  n( 
commence  luitil  tbe  age  of  11.  So  strongly  is  this  principle  insisted  upon,thi 
even  lor  the  artillery  and  engineers  there  Is  no  preparatory  military  educatiu 
Kid  the  special  instruction  of  the  officers  of  these  arms  is  not  fivea  until  afti 
tbey  hare  been  some  yeaia  in  the  service.  The  idea  in  Pruasia  is  that  a  yonii 
man  can  derive  no  advantage  from  studying  the  fAwry  of  the  military  profs 
lion  antil  be  has  learnt  the  praclire  of  it.  "What  use  can  it  be,"  it  was  saic 
"  to  talk  to  a  lad  of  tbe  principlea  of  tactics,  when  he  does  not  even  know  lb 
IDOTementa  of  a  baEtalion,  and  periiaps  has  never  seen  one  on  parade  !  " 

3.  Alter,  however,  entering  tbe  service  alt  tbe  offlcera  of  the  Frussian  anc, 
receire  a  careful  professional  instruction — that  given  at  the  War  Schoola.  Th 
oourM  is  of  an  essentially  practical  character,  comprising  only  strictly  mililir 
Bubjects,  and  excluding  such  studies  as  Dtalhematlca  and  even  languages. 

4.  Tbe  offloen  df  the  staGT  do  not  necessarily  receive  any  special  Irainini 
previnus  to  their  appointment]  but  in  Prussia  Ibis  is  of  leas  importance,  » 
llrom  the  profesMonal  education  which  every  officer  has  had,  Uioee  appointed  1 
the  ataO;  even  if  they  have  not  passed  ihrougb  tbe  Senior  Department,  mnst  i 
least  be  acquainted  witb  field  skelchiug  and  military  regulations,  and  knot 
■omething  of  fortifications  and  artillery.  Uoreover,  aAer  appointment,  mean 
are  taken  in  the  "staff  expeditions"  which  occur  annually,  to  instruct  them  ii 
their  practical  duHes,  and  (as  U  the  cass  also  in'France  with  the  olBoera  of  th 
Stair  Corps)  to  insare  th«r  keeping  up  the  knowledge  of  fleW  sketching  aai 
Teconnaisaance  which  they  bad  previously  acquired. 

6.  The  connecttoD  which  exists  in  Prasna  between  the  miWaiy  system  am 
the  general  education  of  the  cotmtiy  la  remarkable.    ^rttfie-fakmiA,  ezami 
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t  onlj  based  od  the  coarse  of  instructi 
used  as  a  means  o!  mieiag  the  characte 
i.  On  tbe  one  band,  tbe  adrsntages  o9 
lave  been  at  a  aniversit;,  indicate  a  wi 
•D  to  enter  tbe  anay  as  officers ;  on  tlit 
m  the  ordinary  period  of  compulsory  si 
g  other  conditions)  on  educttioual  ailaii 
employed  as  an  engine  lot  8timulatin| 

ral  manngement  or  militarr  eduoatlon  is 
iencral.  He  is  assisted  by  two  Boards 
[natteta  connected  with  tlia  genera]  b^: 
xamioation  Board  in  rogsrd  to  the  exa 
issions.  Tlie  system  of  eduottion  has  b 
6,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  War  Scl 
as  been  made  is  ascribed  to  the  aaily 
-uction.  At  the  same  time  each  or  the 
trd  of  Studies,  similar  to  the  teaatilt  di 
e  chsrged  with  the  general  control  of  the 
king  suggestions  for  its  Improvement.  E 
milicary,  are  always  memben  of  tbia  B( 
>l  experience  is  secured,  and  tbe  coni 
rely  in  the  bands  of  one  man,  nor  even 
roduction  of  the  drilian  element  into  th 
merelf  the  professors  of  the  school  but 
>rsity  of  Berlin  are  employed  upon  tbe 
e  system  of  mililal7  education. 
ine  the  heads  of  the  various  schools  are 
liools  tbe  young  men  are  subject  to  mil 
t  the  Cadet  Schools  this  is  not  tbe  a 
7  In  character.  At  both  eotablishme 
ngent,  and  the  slightest  irregolarity  et 
I  attached  to  the  exercise  of  moral  Influt 
!st  taken  in  them,  and  the  kindly  reli 
officers,  make  the  system  of  discipline  n 
M  French  schools.  Both  at  the  War 
:  punishments  are  attadied  to  idleness. 
pointment  of  the  heads  oT  the  rarious  si 
employed  at  them,  great  attention  seem 
ed  for  the  posts  botb  by  educational  exf 
tre  appears  to  be  rather  a  genersi  opinlc 
bools  are  underpaid,  and  that  this,  comb 
SD  to  actire  military  life,  prevents  the  ( 
blest  olHcers.  On  the  other  hand,  bon 
is  always  regained  as  a  distinction;  a 
'  distiDCtioDS,  altt^ther  irrespectiTS  of 
ligher  estinution  than  is  probably  the  < 
t  marked  point  of  contrast  between  tl 
itarj  education  oonsialB  in  the  tborougl 
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of  the  former.  In  FrnsBia  tbe  principle  of  competitioD,  though  to  «  certai 
extent  recognized,  U  little  applied  in  practice,  and  never  perbapa  full;  an 
Btrictlj  canied  out.  For  promotion  to  the  bighect  clasa  (the  Selects)  of  il 
Berlin  Cadet  bouae  tbere  is  cooaiderable  competition  among  Ibc  pupiU,  an 
admiBsioa  to  the  ^ar  Academj  is  obtuiaed  by  competitire  esamiuiiUou  ope 
to  all  tbe  ofBcers  of  tbe  army  ;  but  even  in  tbeae  two  cases  pergonal  and  uthc 
considerations  come  more  or  less  Into  plaj,  and  tlio  rewards  can  not  be  said  t 
be  tbrowu  opeo  to  pure  cotnpetitiua.  All  the  other  militar;  eiamioations  bi 
Etimplj  quali^ing,  and  there  ia  no  attempt  to  nSbrd  the  stimulus  of  publistiing 
list  of  tbe  candidatos  arranged  in  order  of  merit.  In  luct  tlie  term  "  mmpet 
tire  examination"  scarcely  soema  to  be  understood  in  Prussia.  The  pecuniar 
assistance  afibrded  hj  the  State  fi^r  the  education  of  boys  io  the  Cadet  School 
is  dependent  solely  on  the  circumataucee  and  services  of  tbe  fatbcr,  uol  on  Ih 
abQities  of  tbe  candidate  himself 

10.  The  objections  expressed  to  the  further  introduction  of  a  compelitiv 
Bystom  appear  to  be  uoiversallj  entertained  in  the  Prussian  annj.  Tbe  objer 
in  PniBsIa  seems  to  be,  not  to  attempt  to  eatabiiali  an  accurate  toinparuoa  o 
the  educational  attainments  of  a  number  of  individuals,  but  to  form  a  jfeiun 
atimale  of  the  abilities,  cbaracter,  and  mihtarj  capatntj  of  each.  The  arm; 
generally  are  not  con^dered  to  be  losers  by  the  rejection  of  Ibe  competitir 
ptincipto;  tho  syateni  cf  inspections  and  of  reports  from  inspecting  officers  \ 
so  elaborate,  and  so  many  checks  are  provided,  that  tbe  dutracter  and  abilitie 
of  individual  officers  are  well  known ;  and  appointments,  certainly  as  a  genera 
rule,  are  said  to  be  made  on  the  ground  of  real  merit. 

11.  There  appears  to  be  less  strictnesa  in  enforcing  the  regulations  ccnnectei 
with  military  education  io  Prussia  than  in  France.  The  regulations  themselvc 
are  very  stringent,  but  exceptions  are  constantly  sanctioned— for  instance,  ii 
the  length  of  time  which  a  pupil  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  same  class  of  tli 
Cadet  Schools,  in  tho  number  of  failures  allowed  in  tbe  various  examinationSi  t( 

12.  The  very  great  care  bestowed  upon  the  method  of  instruction  at  all  th< 
Prussian  military  schools,  is  extremely  remarkable.  Individual  inBtrudora  ar 
not  toil  to  follow  out  their  own  ideas  of  teaching,  but  careful  regulations  ar 
Issued  for  their  guidance  by  tbe  Inspector-General  of  Education,  to  which  al 
are  required  strictly  to  conform.  The  syatem  of  small  classes  in  striking  cod 
trast  to  the  French  plan  of  lectures  to  large  numbers,  is  a  remarkable  instano 
of  the  anxiety  to  devote  attention  to  individual  students,  and  to  adapt  tli 
instruction  to  varieties  of  ability.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  th' 
ayslem  of  leaching  is  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  higher  objects  of  eduratiDii 
upon  formmg  and  disciplining  the  mind  and  encouraging  habits  of  reHectioi 
The  regulations  for  the  instructors  at  the  various  schools  over  and  over  agaii 
assert  that  the  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is,  not  merely  to  impart  a  certiii 
amount  of  positive  knowledge,  but  to  develops  the  intellectual  faculties  and  t< 
cultivate  powers  of  thought  and  reasoning.  The  teachers  are  warned  (o  avoii 
minute  details  and  barren  facts,  which  merely  burden  the  memory  and  are  sooi 
forgotten,  and  to  direct  attention  to  broad  principles,  which  will  lay  tbe  foua 
dation  for  funher  individual  study  in  afler  life.  With  the  same  object  in  view 
the  examination  questions  are  calculated,  not  merely  to  serve  as  an  aiercin 
of  the  memory,  but  to  teat  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  a  subject,  and  Un 
power  of  turning  knowledge  to  a  useful  purpose. 
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PRUSSIAN  STAFF  IN   1869.* 

Tlie  Prussian  Staff  {GeneralsUtb)  which  has  been  completely  reorganized  since 
the  war  of  1866,  subserves  the  double  purpose  of  providing  staff  officers  for 
the  duties  of  the  active  army,  and  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  statistical, 
geographical,  and  historical  information  necessary  for  the  operations  of  war ; 
further,  it  is  the  school  in  which  young  officers  temporarily  detached  from  their 
ferments,  after  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Military  Academy,  have  their 
qualifications  tested  before  admittance  to  this  branch  of  the  army,  and  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  Eastern  Provinces. 

The  bead-quarters  of  this  organization  are  at  Berlin,  where  a  large  building 
la  appropriated  to  the  various  offices  and  departments,  in  which  the  chief  of 
the  8ta£^  General  von  Moltke,  residea    It  has  two  establishments : — 

1.  The  peace  establishment,  divided  into— 

A.  Chief  etat^  subdivided  into 
(a.)  The  staff  of  the  commands. 

(b.)  The  general  staff^  or  grosser  Generalstah. 

B.  The  accessory  etaiy  neben  EtaL 

2.  The  war  establishment. 

The  staff  of  the  commands  is  so  complete  during  peace  as  to  require  a  very 
unimportant  augmentation,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  lower  grades,  on  the  out- 
break of  war ;  the  framework  not  only  exists,  but  the  officers  comprising  it  are 
already  acquainted  with  the  generals  under  whom  they  serve,  and  with  the 
officers  and  troops  with  whom  they  have  to  communicate. 

At  the  head-quarters  of  each  corps  there  are :  a  chief  of  the  staff — some- 
time a  Major-General,  more  frequently  a  Colonel,  exceptionally  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel — a  field  officer,  and  a  captain ;  at  that  of  each  division  a  field  officer ; 
tiiere  is  also  a  chief  of  the  staff  with  the  General  Inspection  of  the  artillery. 
The  subordinate  duties  are  performed  by  the  aides-de-camp,  of  whom  there  are 
two  at  the  head-quarters  of  each  corps,  and  one  with  each  division  and  brigade; 
but  these  officers  are  not  included  in  the  establishments  of  tiie  general  staff, 
and  wear  the  uniform  of  their  respective  regiments ;  are  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  aides-de-camp  as  existing  in  the  English  army ;  they  bear  the  designation 
of  Adjuianij  and  may  more  properly  be  compared  to  our  Deputy  Assistants  and 
Brigade  Majors :  indeed  the  solitary  Adjutant  is  the  only  assistant  to  the  Major- 
General  in  the  performance  of  the  brigade  duties.  In  the  time  of  war  the  staff 
is  further  supplemented  by  Ordonanz  Offizierc  attached  as  aids  to  the  general 
officers  in  command. 

The  Grosser  Genercdstab  includes  the  officers  of  the  staff  who  are  not  em- 
ployed with  the  commands,  and  is  stationed  in  Berlin  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  the  chief  of  the  staff.  The  Ntben  or  accessory  Elai  includes  the  officers 
employed  in  the  strictly  scientific  work  allotted  to  this  department. 

The  combined  staff  at  head-quarters  is  subdivided  as  follows : 

a.  The  three  Sections ;  d.  Topographical  section ;    * 

b.  The  section  for  military  history ;         e.  Geographical-statistical  section ; 
c  Trigonometrical  section ;  /.  The  map-room. 

The  three  sections  have  the  object  of  collecting  and  arranging  information 
respecting  the  home  and  foreign  armies.    The  home  subjects  to  be  treated  are 

*  By  Col.  Beauchamp  Walker,  C.  B.  1860. 
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the  iDMQS  and  warlike  ioatitatioDs  of  the  Slate,  its  Ibrtreasee,  magazinea,  porb 
inlaad  communicatiana,  tbe  orgaiuzatioD,  recruiting,  mobiliEation,  Rnnamect 
equipment,  and  drill  of  the  army.  The  warlike  syatema  of  foreign  natioDs,  tlv 
Btrength  and  orgnoization  of  their  annieB,  regutations,  and  drill,  the  disthbulioi 
of  the  troops,  state  of  preparation  fur  active  serrice,  and  Uicir  ajslems  of  rain 
forcemcnt  and  rcaervea,  are  the  further  aubjects  of  inquiij.  For  tlipse  purpoaei 
the  work  is  divided  as  followa,  according  to  the  dlvison  into^ 

lit  Section. — Austria,  Busaia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Turkish  Em 
jrire,  Greece,  Asia. 

id  Seetion. — Prussia  and  North  Germany,  South  Gemaiiy,  Italy,  Switier 
Und. 

3d  Seetioa. — Franco,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  For 
tngal,  America. 

Tlie  number  of  officers  actually  belonging  to  the  two  categories  of  principal 
And  accessory  estaUiahmcnts  of  the  staff  is  I  IS,  of  whom  91  belong  to  tht 
first,  and  21  to  tlio  second  named  branch.  In  the  Srat  there  are  IT  chiefi  of 
the  staff— TJz.,  13  with  the  army  corps,  one  wilh  the  General  Inspection  of  the 
artillery,  and  three  at  the  head  of  the  three  sections — 17  field  olGcera,  nod  29 
captains  In  the  accessoiy  cstablistiment  there  are  four  chiefs,  Htb  Geld  olt 
cers,  and  12  captains. 

Tlio  office  establishment,  inclusive  of  the  Engineer  geographers — who  are 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Artillery  or  Engineers  serriog  permaneiitly  in 
the  trigonometrical  section  in  place  of  the  officers  who  were  till  recent];  eic- 
ployed  temporarily  in  this  office,  end  of  whom  there  are  at  present  10 — consiiti 
of  IS  permniiant  officiuls,  not  including  a  bead  mcaicnger,  two  chaoceij  ccr- 
Tanta,  two  house  servants,  and  a  porter. 

The  supernumeraries  comprise  40  officers  attached  for  a  year,  20  for  fluly 
with  llio  staff  generally,  the  remainder  for  surveying;  34  surveyors  vha  are 
only  employed  during  alrout  five  months  in  each  year,  and  41  drauglitanien. 

Tliepay  of  the  permanent  staff  amounts  to  206,150  thalerg,  or  30,9221  IBi, 
the  material  expenses  being  62.250  thalers,  or  9.339/1  10*.  Of  this  latter  mm 
about  two-thirds  Is  required  for  office  and  surveying  expenses;  1 T, 000  tbtltn, 
or  2,550/.,  arc  allowed  for  the  annual  journeya  of  instruclion  undertaken  bj  tlie 
stafi;  and  3,000  thalcra,  or  450/,,  for  allowances  to  officers  traveling  for  scienUk 
or  professiotial  purposes. 

The  actual  sum  dlnburscd  for  offlce  and  surveying  purposes  Is  4T,450  tlialer^ 
or  1,ini  lOt.,  of  which  1,000  thalerg,  or  1,050£,  are  recovered  by  llie  ale  of 
maps  and  works  published  by  the  Btsff,  2,000  thalcra,  or  3001.,  being  deriret 
from  the  profits  of  the  bi-wookly  mililary  paper,  " Mililair  Wochm  Blatt." 

Besides  the  duties  already  mentioned,  the  staff  at  head.qusrters  nndertaket: 

1.  Tlie  tmlningof  officers  for  staff  purposes.  To  this  end  young  officers  who 
have  pnssed  the  prescribed  three  years  at  the  Military  Academy,  "Kntfi 
Akndi^mie,"  are  attached  for  a  year  to  the  different  sections,  where  iliej  are 
required  to  draw  up  reports  on  strategical  and  tactrca!  questions,  critiml 
reporta  on  the  military  events  of  past  eras,  descriptions  of  the  ground  embrtcfd 
in  military  opcmtions,  and  of  the  military  o^ninization  of  foreign  connUiea 
These  essays,  when  of  special  value,  are  laid  before  the  chief  of  the  stalT 

2.  The  preparation  of  printed  reports  on  foreign  armies,  which  are  distributed 
to  the  staff  officers  employed  elsewhere. 

3.  The  contribution  of  papers  on  professional  subjects  to  the  "MiUtair  Ifa^ 
Blatt,''  or  military  paper. 
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The  HtafT  of  ftie  Bection  is  occapied  not  only  irith  subjects  nf  recent  aod  im 
mediate  interest,  but  with  the  study  and  arrangiimeiit  of  materiala  belongia 
Rod  relatiDg  to  the  wars  of  earlier  date,  of  wliich  there  is  a  Taluable  collecljoc 
conftsUog  of  reporta,  day-books,  plaos,  and  otlier  docmneots,  many  or  tbei 
l^acieBofthe  promioent  actors  in  the  acenea  to  which  tbcj  relute.  Tbe  librar 
is  well  eopplied  wiUi  Uie  most  iaiportaut  wurka  in  oU  languagcaoa  militai 
history,  tactics,  gco(piph/,  and  military  science. 

The  trigonomelrical  aod  topographical  aections  stand  in  intimate  conneclio 
with  each  other  Since  1B65  the  former  is  cliarged  with  Ibe  survey  of  th 
Eaalem  Provinces,  a  wM'k  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  concluded  in  tea  year 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  chier  of  the  staff. 

Under  the  preseotorpinization  there  are  always  forty  young  officers  attache 
to  the  head-quarler  stalT,  but  only  for  one  year,  their  absence  from  regimenU 
duty  having  proved  detrimentnl,  while  the  current  work  is  naturally  bellf 
executed  when  carried  out  by  permanent  emplof/ei,  thtu  avoiding  the  intonip 
tioQ  caused  by  constant  relieGi. 

Tbe  geographical-statistical  ia  a  new  aection,  the  necessity  for  which  aroei 
from  the  overcrowding  of  other  branches,  particularly  of  the  roap-rooni.  & 
much  material  had  accumuhited  io  the  other  branches  that  it  was  fuund  ne«» 
eary  to  establish  a  section  in  which  the  i^cattered  inrormation  conld  be  nii>< 
densed  in  the  form  of  statisliea.  To  thia  end  tlia  former  gct^raphical  mib- 
section  was  altered  into  its  present  form  with  nn  eolarged  sphere  of  work,  and 
the  charge  of  the  collection  of  maps  was  trnnsrerred  to  it  from  the  map'toom, 
which  had  become  so  much  overcrowded  witli  old  materisls  as  to  have  nntbei 
room  nor  time  Ibr  the  ordinary  bu»ncss  of  tailing  charge  of  the  current  taivejs 
and  of  the  maps  and  charts  intended  for  distributioD  lo  the  army. 

"With  a  view  to  racilitating  the  collection  of  the  b™t  geographical  and  Statis- 
tical muterials  all  the  sections  are  placed  m  rapport  with  the  new  section,  10 
which  they  are  required  to  forward  all  special  material  comiog  under  nolit^ 
and  all  books  or  pamphlets  which  contain  geographical  or  statistical  infbrma- 
Won.  Tliia  section  stands  also  in  constant  communication  with  tlie  civil  stills- 
tical  bureau. 

Tbe  duties  of  the  "  FianliarrinxT  "  (map-room)  are  now  restricted  lo  Uie 
care  of  the  topographical  instrumeota  of  tlie  original  surveya  of  lUe  topf^rapLi- 
cal  section,  of  new  maps  prepared  tor  distribution,  and  of  the  financial  bueinea 
of  the  general  staff.  All  the  scientific  duties  of  the  map-room  have  passd 
over  to  the  geographical  statistical  section. 

There  is  no  rogulaOon  on  the  admission  of  officers  to  the  stnii;  nor  is  there 
any  direct  preliminary  examination.     Tliey  are  selected  from  ; — 

1.  Those  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  at  tbe  Military  Acadeuij. 

2.  Those  who  notify  their  desire  to  enter  the  staff. 

3.  Those  who  are  recommended  by  their  superiors  as  officers  likely  lo  become 
useful  ElafT  ofBcers. 

The  year  of  probation  at  heod-qoartetB,  already  mentioned,  aUbrda  llie  oppor 
tunity  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  capabilities  of  these  olOcere,  who  at  ils 
conclusion  return  to  their  regiments,  where  they  are  usually  employed  as  adjB- 
tanta,  or,  on  tbe  occurrence  of  vacandes,  with  the  brigades,  divisiena,  or  corps. 


MILITARY  EDUCATION  AND  SCH0018  IN  1869. 


PBINCIPLBS  OF  IflLITABy  EDUCATION. 

The  disastrous  results  to  the  integritj  of  the  empire  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  army,  of  the  military  operations  of  Austria  in  1858,  against 
the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Sardinia,  and  of  the  still  more  humil- 
iating defeat  in  the  brief  but  momentous  campaign  of  1866  agaiost 
Prussia^  forced  the  military  authorities  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
to  a  thorough  investigation  of  her  military  system  and  the  education  of 
the  officers  of  her  armies.  It  was  not  difficult  to  account  for  ultimate 
defeat  in  the  larger  armies  and  better  prepared  in  all  the  resources  by 
which  large  armies  are  equipped,  fed,  and  moved.  But  military  critics 
were  not  slow  in  discovering  that  better  preparation  should  have  been 
made,  the  field  should  have  been  taken  earlier,  and  the  forces  combined 
and  moved  with  great  certainty  and  skill. 

Id  a  Report  by  the  Minister  of  War  on  the  necessity  of  reorganizing 
the  educational  system  of  the  Imperial  army,  and  in  the  plan  for  such 
reorganization  the  author.  Baron  Kahn,  starts  with  a  principle  which  the 
great  Empress  Maria  Theresa  announced  when  she  laid  in  1748  the  foun- 
dation of  the  earliest  war  school  in  Austria  (Wiener  Neustadt),  and 
which  Frederick  the  Great  avowedly  imitated  in  his  War  Academy  in 
Berlin  in  1764, — ^*  In  this  school  shall  be  formed  men,  onljy  and  ef  them, 
$oMier8.^  The  choice  of  the  profession  of  arms  must  be  postponed  till 
a  good  general  education,  reaching  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
and  physical  qualities  of  the  future  officer,  has  been  imparted.  The 
separation  of  the  military  pupils  from  their  families  at  an  early  age  must 
be  avoided,  and  hence  the  number  of  cadet  boarding  schools  for  young 
aspirants  are  diminished.  The  intellectual  preparation  required,  the 
sharpening  and  hardening  the  mental  faculties,  must  not  be  gained  by 
an  exclusive  mathematical  course,  in  special  schools,  but  in  the  general 
training  of  the  public  schools,  the  Real  Schools  or  Gymnasia,  of  the 
country.  A  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  common  studies, — of  geog- 
raphy and  national  history  and  the  whole  science  of  public  economy  and 
the  martial  resources  of  the  en^)ire,  must  be  gained  before  the  special 
military  instruction  begins.  Admission  to  the  higher  military  schools 
mast  be  given  only  to  aspirants  of  mature  age,  of  high  moral  qualities, 
and  of  thorough  intellectual  activity — ascertained  by  careful  examina- 
tion and  tested'  by  at  least  one  year's  service  in  connection,  with  a 
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SOQ  ADSTRUH  nUTABT  CDDCATIOIf  IX  UIB. 

.  FUS  OP  KtoaaAynzxTtoB. 

The  militaiT  schools  are  dmded  into  two  clasMS,  rii. : — 

(1.)  Those  whicb  giro  ft  boy  ft  general  educaUon,  bat  prepare  him  at  tb 
MUM  time  Ibr  the  militai^  profearion. 

(2.)  Thoee  whtdi  oducate  bojaanly  in  mUlary  mMteis. 

In  the  first  clan  may  be  iododed  (a)  all  those  lower  class  imtltatioDa  ii 
whlcb  militai;  orphans  and  sons  of  poor  noD-oommiaBioDed  offlcen  and  com 
nisBioned  offlcera  ere  educ&ted;  (b)  Ute  middle  (cadet)  schools  which  [Hvpan 
BtudenU  for  the  militai7  academies;  (e)  Ihe  imlitaij  academies,  tIz,  Wia>e 
Xaatadt,  and  Che  eogiaeer  wad  artfllery  acadetnica.  At  pmre  miliiuy  aebooia 
BUkj  be  meiKioDed  the  sdiODla  Ibr  noD-oonBisBioocd  oBcere  in  Ibe  isbatrj 
•Dgioeer,  artiUeiy,  and  pioneer  corps;  the  cadet  aad  dirisieu  tiiuKM  in  Ux 
iBfaBtr; ;  the  bi^er  artiUerj  abd  eo^seer  counes. 

(a.)iTha  lower  adioola  Ibr  tl>e  eduoatkm  of  milUafr  orpbans  of  a  leader  agi 
lM*e  the  aame  s;Bteoi  u  tfae  common  schooli  of  the  like  daaa  {Samuii  a 
tuts  StAuian),  wb^a  tbe  moral  qualitiea  are  to  be  ciiieBj  incnlcaled  on  Chris 
tian  pfiBoipleB)  it  it  there&re  necesmrf  that  children  should  not  be  taiieii  frm 
Amily  ioflueDCM  earlier  than  can  be  helped.  It  will  therefore  only  be  doces 
laiy  to  take  iato  these  schools  such  chitdreo  as  are  orphnDs,  or  aosa  oC  pMini- 
less  parents^  or  at  all  events  those  whoee  &miliee  can  not  be  induced  to  odncstc 
them  at  home  even  by  pecuniary  asnstaiico.  One  school  would  be  cikiii;1i 
lor  each  boys,  in  which  the  moral  education  would  be  Hhe  first  obiwt,  aa  (be 
necessary  education  required  to  prepare  tbe  sriiolan  for  tbe  bigbw  Khook  uxi 
T^mental  cadet  schools  may  be  obtained  by  their  «ttei<tiag  the  poblie  sciicalt 

(ft.)  As  regards  the  middle  cadet  sfdioola,  they  should  be  abolisbed,  as  die; 
do  not  agree  at  bU  with  the  aboTe-meotMnied  priociplea.  Boya  are  Hni  fion 
liome  at  roueh  too  tender  an  age,  and  are  not  brooghc  op  in  tbe  pecb  of  menl- 
hy.  Should  a  reform  only  of  these  ecdiDOls  be  intended,  this  wooid  be  k 
expensive  thai  tbe  improvenieDt  gained  would  be  dearly  paid  ibr. 

As  the  arm;  is  not  only  to  be  ooiqiosed  of  drilled  soldiers,  bat  aba  of  pTi- 
trally  well  educated  men,  in  order  to  improve  tbeu*  intelloctual  position  tni 
the  spirit  of  the  umy,  and  to  prevent  tbe  nndue  growth  of  drill  and  men 
immalities,  it  is  of  groat  necessity  that  the  military  schools  should  be  brongbl 
into  barmonlous  concert  with  tbe  civil  schools.  The  deficiencies  of  the  latter 
are  lees  than  those  of  the  former,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  they  win  bocd 
lie  removed.  In  accordance  with  these  conwderations  (and  there  are  yet  mi°J 
more),  it  is  much  to  be  recommended  that  these  two  institotions  should  )>e  atxi' 
ished,  not  only  as  being  right  in  principle,  bat  also  in  agreement  wi^  tbe  1>« 
of  national  economy. 

By  the  laying  down  .of  the  system  of  education  to  be  l«nglit  at  the  coonwi 
middle  schools,  as  a  condition  of  being  allowed  to  enter  a  militate  acadeiDT,  in 
connection  with  the  iofluences  of  the  moral  development  of  tbe  family  onk, 
up  to  tbe  flfteenth  year  of  a  boy's  life,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  general  alxiK^ 
named  principles  will  Im  attained;  and  when  tlie  poor  officers  are  alknred  Uie 
neana  to  educste  tlieir  boy*  aqiiring  ibr  the  military  acadetoies  by  graDhp; 
them  peonniary  aUowaocea,  it  m^  be  hnped  that  (hep  will  not  only  be  coolmt- 
ed,  and  will  care  for  tbe  moral  education  of  their  children,  but  that  the  SUH 
also  will  flod  in  tbe  system  tbe  beat  means  of  attaining  its  object. 


AUSTRIAN'  HILrrABT  EDU< 
«  the  higher  schools,  «epecialljr  m 

tvo  esUblighiiieBta  at  pment: 
lilitaiy  Aeademj  and  Wieoer  No 
Engineer  Academy,  as  ft  spccid 
on  oT  offlcert  la  general 
of  the  two  is  not  efficient  enoogt 
itMt  are  iDBtrnctcd  «a  eogineers  in 
ralT7,  Ac  Aa  bj  the  eslabliahni 
(HciMit  Bupplf  of  olSoen  aqjirani 
1  the  abore-uamed  BcadecnieB  to  tl 
.  of  the  diTiaioB  acboola  (eepe 
'  edacatkin  is  considered)^  the  KV 
:h  too  eipenaive,  I  agree,  thereK 
>n  tbe  other  hand,  the  Ifeuatadt 
r«  general,  and  Iberelhrs  a  bett« 
icted  officers  can  beedacated  in  b 
I  in  cooBderation  oT  its  efficient 
e^  Bmprees  Man*  Theresi^  but  < 
dance  with  Uie  princjplw  laid  do 
a: — "That  m  this  school  shall  I 

icademjr  must,  bowsrer,  seek  to  i 
of  Jate.  Tbe  classlca  must  be  i 
I  a  (general  cinlized  edneation.  It 
■nd  it  should  rsceire  stndenta,  sc 
leceanTullj  passed  tm>  or  tliree  Lai 
ring  subjects  should  be  taughli  bei 

AtiD  IsngUBgs,  SQfficieDt  to  undert 
imsn  sciences;  particular  atWntii 
lerved  that  since  Lalin  has  not  bei 
lere  has  been  a  great  FHlliDg  off  in 
imctical  manner,  as  the  1iD0w1e<t 
naititutional  era. 
»phf .  two  ;e»rs ;  in  the  Brat  ; 
3  its  Tuil  extent,  moral  pliiloBophj 

Tail,  state  and  iDteraatioDal  htw, 

ndiDeBli  of  economr  and  nationa 
i  schools  lor  tbe  army  the  Ibllowia 
Maal  eagtoeer  and  attiUery  scliooL 
xikl  school  far  the  pioueer  corps,  ' 
lat  arm,  as  well  as  other  military  n 
itwees  the  ag«s  of  16  and  19  year 
■ts  of  the  institutions  intended  & 
r  will  be  enrolled  in  tbeir  respe 
here  hSTO  to  p«M  «  proper  corn 
■Bd  afdril«i«ni«  at  the  Folytecbi 
ill  be  either  detailed  for  two  year 
>  ttt  ones  ordered  to  pass  throoj 
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tilleiy  and  engineera.  If  tbia  wiU  solBce  Sa  the  doe  aapplf  of  tecbiiical 
sttncled  offlcers,  the  artillery  and  enjpDeer  academiea  may  be  abvlubed. 
Ab  Ngaida  the  present  acbool  (or  the  GeDeral  Staff;  it  may  be  recommeDdi 
lat  •  general  collie  Tor  the  wbole  arm;  Eboutd  be  formed  fhun  it,  wberr 
»  only  tbe  higher  militaiy  Bcicnces  aliould  be  taught,  but  also  gtatecnift  n 
itiijiml  economy.  It  would  be  right  to  Bxamine  a  candidate  beKire  he  euten 
.a  college  in  the  rudiments  of  nuturul  philosupli;  auil  clicmistr;. 
The  Btudeut  may  obtain  the  time  neeei^sar;  fur  tlic  cultivation  of  Ihcu  ti 
iences  by  teducing  the  time  till  now  assigoed  to  iketcliiiig  and  eurvejini 
e  more  so,  as  the  student  wiil  have  already  allaiucd  a  great  [lerrcction  in  il 
'anch  of  lua  education  by  [brioer  study  of  it  in  lUe  publiu  and  preparaio 

SYSTEM  la  REOBGAMZGU  IN  I^a 

(a,) — >STABL1iiUUE^T3  FOB  THE  SUUCATION   OF   VOITTB. 

1.  Military  Orphan  Aiyltim. 

Military  orphans  and  other  deBorviiig  cuDdidates  for  the  army  are  Bnpporli 
this  establish  men  L    Tliey  are  cducaK-d  at  tlie  public  aciiools. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  150.     Tli«y  pasj  thence  iuto  tbe  other  institution 
cording  to  their  talents  nud  flnal  destination. 

2.  MiliUmj  Technical  Srhooli. 

At  present  Ibur  in  number.  It  [s  proposed  to  reduce  them  to  Mio.  TI 
urse  is  of  tlirce  years.  Number  of  pupils,  150  in  each  school  "iheji 
:ueated  for  tlie  Technical  Academy,  and  (o  provide  good  non-com raissioni 
Seers  for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers.  They  enter  at  14  and  leave  at  I 
ars  of  age,  at  the  end  of  their  third  year's  course  of  study.  Those  ester  il 
ichnieal  Academy  who  have  most  distinguinhed  themselves;  the  olhMSi 
nt  either  for  a  two  years'  course  to  the  Division  Schopla,  or  else  lo  the  Art 
7  OSteers'  Aspirant  SchooU. 

3.    77<e  MililaTy  G-lUge. 
Tlie  course  is  for  two  years.    This  is  chiefly  intended  ss  a  preparatory  sdii) 
r  the  Military  Academy  at  Wiener  Neuslaiit. 

4.   Tlie  Military  Academiei. 
These  institutions  ave  intended  to  provide  the  army  with  officers  proper) 
aliSed  for  the  vanous  bmnches  of  tbe  army. 
(1.)  The  Witner  Utattadt  Atadeiny. — The  course  is  of  four  years.    Kambi 

scholars  100  per  annum,  or  a  total  of  400.     The  acndemy  is  intended  for  it 

ucation  of  candidates  Ibr  tira  lufuntry  lUgimenls  of  tlie  Line  and  Uilitai 

ontier.  the  Jagers,  and  the  Cavalry. 

(2.)  Tht  l^chnicai  Academy  (established  in  Vienna)  for  the  edncatioa  of  tli 

St  pupils  of  the  technical  schools  for  llie  artilleiy,  engineer,  and  pioneer  sen 

^B.    The  course  is  of  four  years;   65  gcholara  in  each  year,  or  260  lota 

ich  year's  course  of  study  Is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  artilleiy  pupil 

e  for  engineer  pupils. 

It  is  proposed  that  these  officers  sliould  i>e  attached  to  their  respective  con 

Vienna  during  their  coufbo  of  study,  and  should  attend  lectures  at  tlje  Folj 
!hnic  at  Vienna.  When  this  course  is  over,  they  are  to  bo  attached  fcr  Iw 
ars'  service  with  their  corps,  or  sent  direct  to  go  througii  the  higher  artillw 

engineer  course. 
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1.  BegiTMnlai,  Troop,  and  Cadet  Schools. 

>  schools  in  each  regiment  or  indepeadeat 
boola  for  the  education  ot  all  those,  from  tt 
spire  to  tJie  raok  of  cadet,  or  who  deaire  t 
:e  necessary  to  be  sdmlUod   into  the  sc 

)upiU  depends  on  the  number  of  individui 

2.  Begiraenial  Schoobfor  Officer*  aapiranL 
lla-y — The  course  is  of  t»o  years  i  60  sch 
lineert — A.  tTO  jbbib'  course  for  each.    J 

Co  demaud. 

i.  DieitianMl  SAoalt/or  O^ictrt  aapiVanH. 
.  of  this  sort  in  each  of  the  23  infantry  and 

gendarmerie. 

two  Tears.  Naisber  of  papils  not  fixed 
to  whjcti  is  tits  special  instriKtion  for  thei 
ccessfullj  passed 


iNurrs  FOtt  u< 
Ugher  Cmireetfor  IJie  ArliP.ei-j/,  and  (2)  in. 
led  for  Che  formation  of  bighlj  sciFntiBo  o£ 
id  higher  command  of  these  arms,  and  for 
is  of  two  years.  The  number  of  office 
ipend  on  the  natober  of  higlily  qualified 
'  most  have  serred  for  two  years  with  tbi 

3.   War  School  (Staff  College), 
s  intended  for  the  forraatioii  of  offlcers  foi 

0  years.  The  number  of  students  is  80. 
have  served  at  least  three  years  with  his  i 
be  admitted,  and  offlcers  who  have  Mrrei 

L)  Cowttfir  Mililary  fHntier  TnstrueSon. 

emj  for  those  who  are  already  serring  i 

«n,  and  Uie  number  of  pupils  is  regulat' 

follows: —   ■ 

inization  and  frontier  adminisCraUon. 

military  law  and  legal  procedure. 

re,  law  of  commerce,  and  exchange. 

law  and  institutions. 

language. 

6.   Central  Cavalry  ScluKil  at  Viernta, 

1  establishment  is  to  prepare  distinguished 
mands  in  cavalry,  and  to  instruct  then 
n,  and  the  hauie  icolt  of  liiUng. 
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There  are  41  rtadents  of  tbe  rank  of  captaiD  (Ist  am 
eacb  caTalryregiment.    The  course  is  of  one  jcaT.    Thet 

Thanrclical  and  practicAl  riding,  trainiiiK  orDnbroken '. 
regulnlioDB  of  roTalry,  Teteriuaij  art.  lea^unii:,  fencing,  pii 
of  Btrategy  and  liiaturj  of  war,  tacti[«,  fleld  seriice,  Dec 
Tejing,  armj  organ!  mi  lion,  hDoirledge  of  arms,  pioneer 
|iriwU(:al  drill,  and  Aekl  seniice  and  rfcoDDuisaaiites. 

&  Jeeepbmwn  Academy  far  Mtdifint  and 

For  the  fonnatioD  of  BtudenU  for  the  liglter  grades  of  t 
ieparUnents,  IKim  the  rank  oT  firM  UedteBast-Burgeoit. 

Tliis  eatabliahment  ranks  with  the  upper  school  oT  wa 
□umt)er  oT  atodcats  from  tlie  arm;  is  fixed  al  243.  II 
dalioD  there  are,  beaidea  this,  pajiUf  Btudeets. 

T.  MilUary  Teleriaary  InaHtution, 

Consisting  of  two  sections :— <1.)  Teterinarj.    (!.)  T 

Students  who  hsTe  paaaed  the  necessai/  examiiatio 
diploma  and  righti  in  the  Baoie  iraj  •■  itHdenta  of  Ibt 
in  B angary. 

Tl>e  ModenU  of  tbe  TfMiinarj  section  are  Held  Biirg» 

Tbe  etodente  of  the  fiurieiy  aeotien  are  noD-commiari 
iers  and  ciriliana.  Tbe  number  of  soldier  itodeiit*  def 
ments  of  the  armj. 

8.   Ciwtt  for  the  Intmdanct. 

This  establishment,  lehea  orgaaatd,  is  intended  to  qi 
Xeutenants  od  the  actire  establisbnieDt  of  inrnntry  or  ca 
Mid  properly  qualiiied  clerka,  for  the  adminiatniuoo  of 
•nny  noir  in  progress  of  formation. 

COURSES  ae  smDt  in  tub  militart  i 

(t.)   OOOBai  <W  SCIEHCffi  TO  81  TADOffr  AsS  \XI7!\!tXB 
lAL  CADET   BOBOOIA 

Stigtcb.  CottTte  of  Lectwa  darn 

Qerman  I^niraage  and  Style^ 

The-  Begtmenul  Dialect, 

GaligrafSij, 

UUitary  S^rle, 

Arithnwtic^ 

Algebra, 

Froctioil  Sorreying, 

Uspping  and  Tracing, 

Geography, 

DriU  and  HancenTre  Begnlatioue^. 

Service  Regulations, 

Field  Serrice. 

Pioneer  Serrice, 

Conelroction  of  Ann^ 

Hand  Drawing,.... 

Fencing, 

GymnssDcB,  fat,, 

Target  Practice^ 
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B. — Course  for  the  Pioneer  SegimenL 


High  Mathematic& 
Higher  Trigonometiy. 
Practical      do. 
Analytical  Geometry. 
ICathematieal  Geography. 
Nataral  History  and  Chemistry. 
Military  Economy  and  Finance. 
Geography. 


let  Tear.  2d  Tear. 
1 
0 


(n.)  cx>ura  or  umwoamix  at  thi  schools  for  omens  aspirant. 

A. —  Ordinary  Cfourse. 

MUi  taiy  Style, , 

Military  Essaya^ 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry, 

Higher  Trigonometry  and  Conic  Sections, 

Mechanics,  Natural  History,  and  Chemistry, 

Geometrical  Drawing; 

Practical  Surveying, 

Military  Mapping, .' 

Sketching  and  Tracing, 

Geography, 

MatUematical  Geography, 

History, 

Military  Administration, 

Drill  and  Manoeuvre  Regulations, 

Service  Regulations, 

Army  Organization, 

Tactics, 

Field  Fortifications, 

Permanent  do., 

Construction  of  Arms, 

Hand  Drawing, 

Fencing, 

Athletic  Games,  

Target  Practice, 

Biding,  if  possible, 


History. 

Construction  of  Anna. 
Fortification. 
Architecture. 
Mechanics. 

DriU ) 

Service,  •  •  •  >-  Begulationa. 
MancBUvre,  ) 


Pioneer  Service. 

Surveying. 

Tracing. 

Athletic  Games. 

Fencing. 

Swimming^ 

Tactics. 


j^5r 


^1. 


.■J  i : 


't'%ij 


'      i 


(m.)  OOUBSB  OF  IVSTBUCTIOV  AT  THE  PHiEPARATOBT  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  WIENSB 

VEU8TADT  ACADEMT. 

Svijects.  Sours  per  Week^Ut  Ybot.  td  Tecar. 


Religious  Instruction, l\ 

Latin, 

Greek, 

French, 

German  and  Literature, 

History  and  Geography, 

Mathematics, 

Natural  History, 

♦  Short-hand  Writings 

•  Caligraphy, 

*  Drawing, 

^  Athletic  Games, 

Dancing, 

Swimming; • 


7 
3 
4 
3 
5 
5 
0 
3 
2 

3 
0 


U 

3 
4 
3 
S 
S 
3 
0 
3 
3 
3 
3 
0 


Total  hours  per  week, 39»        SH 


BiA^Mtt  markad  tbas  *  »fO  Tolontoiy  for  aehxAaa  of  elameal  aeboolf,  bal  »fe  oompalMiy  at 
Iks  auUtaiT  ■pfriwlfi 


1 1] 


I  <i 


U"_ 


■74  tt 


'rkii' 


';i- 


m 


i 


-it 


l!#fi 


I 


f^; 


ff.*tj 


.5Ht 


(C 


'•■», 


1  *^ 


.<* 


i '" 


J ' 


'»>] 


0 


3»««  •  is, 


.%. 


I,  n 
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(IV.)    C0I7EHB  iT  THB    PBEPABATORT   BOHOOLS    «)R  TH8  Tl 

Sii>3icb.  £^r$per  Weti—ltl  Ttar 

Religions  iDBtraction, 3 

Genunn. 4 

French, 4 

lUstoryand  Gieoi^ph;, 4 

UHthemalJcs, T 

Analjlicnl  Geometry  and  Drawing-, 3 

Natural  Iliatoiy, 3 

KaWral  Philosophy, ' 0 

Practical  Clieniistry 3 

Hand  and  MatliemBtioil  Draivinp;, 3 

Caligrophy, 1 

Mililary  Style  and  Fiaance. 3 

Artillery  and  Pioneer  practice, 4 

Service  Regulations, 1 

Drill  and  l£inceuvre  Regulations, 3 

Management  oS  }Iort>«B, D 

Atliletic  Gomea  aud  Fencing, 3 

Total  boura  per  week, 44 

(T.)  OOURBB  of  MaTRtlOTION  at  TIIB  UILTTART  AClSBtIT  AI 

•Su^'eeto.— (flouMiKi- TTee/;.)     Ytart—  1st, 

Beligioos  loetmctioD, 1^ 

Latin, 4 

Greek 3 

French, 4 

German  and  Literature 3 

Hialory  and  Geography, 4 

Physical  Geography, 4 

Fr«paralory  Pbilosuphy, 1| 

Philosophy, 0 

Higher  Uatliematica, 6 

Astronomy, 0 

Analytical  Geometry, 0 

Practical  ditto  and  Surveying, 0 

ITaL  Philos.and  Fundamental  Laws  of  Chemistry,    4 

Theoretical  Mechanics, 0 

Review  oT  Law  and  Statesmanship, 0 

CoDs'l  Iaw  of  Austria,  and  its  Adm'ive  Org'tioo,  0 

European  State  and  International  Law, 0 

Austrian  Uilltary  Law  (Criminal), 0 

MiUtary  Finance, 0 

ConstructioD  of  Arms, 0 

Pioneer  Seirioe, 0 

Fortiacatitm. 0 

History  of  War, '. 0 

Drill  RegulaUoiu, 3 

Service  do, 0 

If Bn<euvTe  do, 0 

Cavalry  do, 0 

Tactics, S 

Surveying,  TraciDg,  and  Happing, 4 

Ridin)!^ 0 

Fenciufc 3 

Athletic  Games  aud  Dancing,  each  3  hotu*, 4 

Total  hours  per  week, 43 

*  Tb  tht  rtiwM  hi  aMiaUw  Bolwian  inJ  Ho^ukn  lu>ti»|*  Ibi 


I 
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(VX)  OOUBSE  OF  INSTBUOnOK  AT  THE  TECHNICAL  IflLITABY  ACADEMY  AT  VIENNA. 

Subjects. — {Churses — ^United  Preparatoiy,  EngiDeer,  Artillery.) 

Prtpantoiy.    Enipinecr.    Artillcfy. 

Nambtf'of  boon  per  week— Tcu»—       1.        9.       S.  4.  S.  4. 

Zoology  and  Botany, 3      0      0  0  0  0 

Mineralogy, 10      0  0  0  0 

Geology, 0      0      2  0  0  0 

French, 3      3      3  2  3  2 

Higher  Math.  1,  2,  3,  Higher  Geodosy  4th  yr.     8      5      2  4  2  4 

Analytical  Geometry, 4      0      0  0  0  0 

Sketcliing, 4      0      0  0  0  0 

Practical  Geometry, *. 0      4      0  0  0  0 

Chemistry  of  Minerals^ 3      0      0  0  0  0 

Cheftical  Manufacture, 0      0      0  0  0  4 

General  and  Technical  Natural  Philosophy,  .230000 

Mechanical  Technics, 0      0      2  0  2  0 

Technical  aad  Analytical  Mechanics, 0      5      2  0  2  0 

Construction  of  Machinery  and  Drawing, ...     0      0      4  0  0  0 

Description  of  Machinery, 0      0      0  0  2  2 

Mountain  Roads, . .  .* 0      4      0  0  0  0 

Planning  and  Sketching, 0      0      5  6  0  0 

Road  and  Water  Communication,  &c., 0      0      5  0  0  0 

General  Arcliitecture, 0      0      0  0  3  0 

Machine  Making, 0      0      0  0  "3  6 

Building, 0      0      0  0  4  4 

Ornamental  Drawing, 0      0      0  4-  0  0 

Review  of  the  Law, 0      0      0  2  0  2 

Military  Criminal  Law, 0      0      0  1  0  1 

Construction  of  Arms  (Etigineer), 0      2      0  0  0  0 

Do.          of  Batteries  (Artillery), 3      6      0  0  0  0 

Pioneer  service, 0      1      0  0  0  0 

Fortification, 0      0      4  6  3  3 

Sappers*  and  Miners*  Duties, 0      0      0  2  0  0 

Military  Finance, 0      0      2  2  3  3 

Drill  Regulations, 2      0      0  0  0  0 

Service  ditto, 1^    1|    0  0  0  0 

Manoeuvre  ditto, 0      0      0  2  3  0 

Cavalry  ditto, 0      0      0  0  0  2 

Tactics, 0      0      2    '2  2  2 

Surveying  and  Tracing, 0      6      3  0  3  0 

Riding, 0      0      3  3  6  6 

Fencing, 2      2      2  2  2  2 

Dancing, 2      2      0  0  0  0 

Total  boars  per  week, 40i  41    43    43  51  50 

(vn.)  UPPER  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  ARTILLERY. 

Subjects,  Course — Ist  Tear.  2d  Tear. 

French, 1  1 

Practical  Mechanics, 1  0 

Construction  of  Machinery, 1  0 

Fortification  and  Field  Armaments, . .-. 0  1 

'    Science  of  Higher  Artillery, 1  0 

Military  Geography  and  Statistics, 1  0 

Higher  Tactics  and  Strategy, 0  0 

National  Economy  and  Finance, 1  0 

Organization  of  the  Constitution,  and  Administration, . .  0  1 

State  and  International  Law, 0  1 

German  Literature, 1  0 

Active  Duties  of  the  General  Staff,. 0  1 
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(rm.)  Dvmt  ootna  or  rust  idb  thi  nramni 
•Subiecb.  OwrM— 1st  r 

BDgli»h, 

ChemiBlry  sDd  Practical  Tedmka, 

The  MecbaDJHm  of  Building, , . . . . 

Fortificadon 

Arcbitecinre, 

OmameDtal  Archltectnre, 

Military  Histoiy, 

Science  of  ArtUlery, 

Slralegy, 

Katioaal  Economy  and  Finance, 

Or^nization  of  the  ConatKutioo,  and  Admintstra^OD, ! '. 

State  and  International  Law, 

Oermau  Literature 


(a.) 
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StU^e'^                             Courts— Itt 
Oennau  IJlcMture, 

AdministretiTe  Dutieaof  Uie  Statt, 

Active  Duties  of  the  Oeoeral  Staff, 

Tracing  and  Survejing, 

Uilitary  Geography, 

Higlwr  Tactics, 

Strategy 

Engineer  Serrico, 

Arliliery  6ar»ic«, 

BudimenlBor  Stale  and  TnCamational  Law, 

Budimeat«  of  Nati'l  Economy  and  Administrative  Law, 
Biding, 


ADSTRIAN    BTAFF. 

By  recent  ordimiDoe  the  Special  StatT  Corps  has  been  abolished.  Alltt 
■fflcers  are  borne  on  the  army  roatera  according  Co  their  ranks,  in  particuli 
irancbeg  of  the  aerrice.  No  one  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Staff  School  ni 
U  be  has  served  three  or  fonr  yeara  witb  the  troops,  and  tlien  captaioB  and  Sr 
ieutenants  will  be  preTerred  to  men  of  leas  service  or  rank.  Haviog  paea 
broogh  (he  scbotd  courae  tbey  will  again  Join  tbeir  regiment^  and  will  then  1 
ippolnted  to  the  sta^  as  may  be  required.  The  period  during  which  tliey  •: 
o  reoMin  on  the  etalT  will  depend  on  their  merits,  their  promotion,  and  t! 
izigencioB  of  the  service;  bnt  aa  a  pr1nci[de  they  would  generally  rejoin  tlie 
Toop  on  promoUon.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minda  of  those  who  ii\ 
Tactically  studied  the  question,  that  the  aystem  is  aound.  A  special  SU 
'OTps  is  never  lai^  enough  to  supply  the  demands  of  aa  army  in  the  field  t 
DDg,  etpedaDy  if  the  war  Is  long  end  very  active.  The  duties  of  i  staff  ol 
et  with  an  army  actively  engaged  in  the  field,  are  so  numeroua  and  ardnoi 
bat  an  enanmiui  mimber  are  used  up  in  the  couiae  of  a  campaign ;  and  vbt 
■ou  have  only  the  Staff  Corpi  to  draw  from,  the  supply  of  practicol  offleera 
lot  equal  to  the  demand.  The  French  expeHeoced  this  in  the  Crimean  Vi 
ly  educating  a  number  of  young  officers  endowed  by  nature  with  the  qnali 
atiocs  indispensable  to  fbrm  an  efficimt  etaff  offloer  on  aetivt  ttrviu,  and  I 
tirowing  (hem  back  Into  tiielr  regiments,  they  leaven  the  mass,  and  fbm 
ind  of  selected  and  instructed  oSlcera  fVom  wbich  can  be  drawn  at  ocoe^ 
lay  require.— CUL  Crtaiack  to  if  Hilary  Ed.  Own. 


CAVjUJir  BBIOADE  SCHOOLS  FOE  OFFICERS.  g 

UTAUtr  BBHu>B  BOaoou  wb  omcxns. 
(ring  memorandum  gi*M  an  accotint  of  wa  order  l»tefy  issued,  n 
^is*  Brigade  Soboola  in  the  Austrian  cavaJi;. 
;t  of  tbe  Ctvtitj  Brigade  scbooti  will  be  t«  ncare  a  Bopply  oT  ei 
mastera  througfaoiit  tfae  aerrloe  eap«ble  of  giriDg  genaral  inalrnctk 
ral  Caralrr  Scfaool  will  oontinus  to  be  a  higher  militarr  and  ade 
ihment,  with  (ta  ad^Cion  to  Uia  theoretical  education  of  the  pDpi 
ioelruction  whioh  Insarea  a  nnilbnii  BTalem  of  eqaitation  and 
iraea.  A  oertalo  number  of  lla  beet  pupila  may  be  tntosferred,  ait 
eodance,  to  the  Kriegt-Sckvle,  witii  a  view  to  their  preparation  I 

moera'  Brigade  Schools'  educate  olScen  of  that  arm,  tfaeorrticallj 
rticallj,  in  all  tfarir  duties.    After  the  lennioation  of  the  aatno 

one  will  be  fbnned  In  each  brigade.  The  annual  cootM  lasts  a 
I  shoDld  begin  on  the  lit  of  October, 

duty  of  the  Brigadier  to  superintend  the  school,  but  it  is  alio  tb 
ling  oOtcws  of  regiments  to  inform  themaetvea  of  the  progreas  < 
9,  and  consequentlf  to  visit  it  often. 

e  leth  of  Angost  the  Brigadier  propoKS  to  the  Kiolster  of  War  tl 
hldi  the  school  should  be  eMablished,  also  the  names  of  the  Instrt 
pita.  It  reels  witti^ifio  to  make  all  arrangements  for  setting  it 
ud  as  his  superrision  ta\at  be  continual,   be  should  (whenev 

place  it  at  the  head-quarters  of  his  brigwle.    Above  all,  a  ooren 

il  most  be  fitted  ap;  than  a  drill  grotmd,  a  msn^  with  artifld 

a  adtool  aad  IbndDg-room.    Wbenerer  possible  the  men  and  bors 

barracks. 

qnaliSed  officer  in  the  brigade,  of  the  rank  of  lienlenant-colonel 

be  selected  Ibr  ComnMndant,  and  each  school  is  to  have  two  ca 

imetors.    One  of  them  must  have  gone  through  the  Central  Caval 

mnst  hare  been  reported  aa  spedally  qualified  to  give  iostructioi 
most  be  Gooridered  one  of  the  best  horsemen  in  the  brigade. 
sposat  of  these  oCBcers  there  is  the  following  staff:— one  reterina 
'  instruction  in  the  anatomj',  diseases,  and  Bboeing  of  homes ;  o 
charge  of  the  mea  and  horses;  one  sergettnt  for  quertermaste 
ucounta ;  One  &rrier ;  three  corporals ;  one  trumpeter ;  twelve  m' 
Lt  of  the  brigade;  and  the  riders  of  the  horses  attached  to  the  scho 
is  an  auditor  (Judge  Advocate)  arailable^  he  attends  regularly 

Articles  of  War  and  give  lectures  on  militar?  law.  Should  the 
is  du^  devolves  upon  one  of  tlie  captain  inatrnclors. 
lis  from  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  dowtiwards  are  sent  yearly  fh 
ent  Each  of  them  brings  with  him,  beaidea  his  own  horses,  t 
1  him  by  Oovemmenb  Ever;  regiment  sends  six  remount  bon 
Missed  the  first  stage  of  breaking,  and  six  that  have  just  joined. 
npal  subjects  of  theoretical  instruction  are — 1st,  IC^:nUtioDs  of  t 
Tactics,  particularly  as  referring  to  the  handling  of  carslr;;  ; 
ments,  and  especially  outpost  duty,  which  are  to  be  illustrated 
torn  the  historf  of  war;  the  pupils  will  also  draw  and  deacribt 
mtty,  Bod  give  written  reports  upon  field  operations ;  4th,  deecr 
anatomy  and  diseases  of  horses,  with  their  management  and  feed! 


IS  CAVALRY  BRIGADE  BCBOOL  FOR  OTPtCERe. 

atb  lu  the  stable  and  the  fleld ;  ahoeiug  theoretical  and  practical,  in  ill  i 
alailii ;  Stb.  thorough  practice  in  the  use  of  cnvalrj  weapona,  a  general  scqueiD 
Dee  with  tlie  arms  of  (he  artillery  and  iobntij  of  tiie  principal  mjlitaiy  a 
ona,  aod  an  accurate  kcowledge  or  those  emplajed  in  the  Imperial  annj;  eu 
general  knowledge  of  field  fortiQcation  and  of  tlie  wurka  Vi  be  exerutod  I 
le  Fioneer  Corps  in  combination  with  cavalry;  7th,  the  gludy  of  tnicls  c 
Juntry,  extendiiig  to  the  observation  of  roadi,  streams,  covarui,  and  unduL 
one;  the  correct  reading  and  undeniUnding  of  mapa. 

The  practical  branch  of  education  at  these  schools  has  for  ita  main  object  lli 
laintenance  Ihrougfaout  the  annjofthe  best  fundamental  Efslemofcquilalitn 
nd  the  adoptioQ  of  any  imprOTements  in  tlie  caTalry  service  in  general  wbic 
lay  appear  advisable.  To  lliia  Is  added  practice  in  getCiB|[  over  long  dislanct 
trough  evM7  description  of  country,  and  in  judging  when  and  where  hsh 
loold  be  made  with  meet  advantage  to  aingle  horsemen,  or  to  deiachmenltD 
xiope.  Tlieae  mardies  are  to  be  combined  with  patrolling,  reconnaisaaacn 
ad  poating  piquets,  and  ai«  to  be  practiced  ODce  a  week. 

Altar  every  such  march  the  pupils  will  send  in  a  brier  report  and  nrag 
cetch,  either  next  morning  or  within  forty-eight  hours,  as  may  lie  ordenc 
hey  are  to  practice  making  this  sketch  on  lioraeliack  as  well  aa  on  foot.  .Tb^ 
lUSt  perfect  themselves  iti  gymnastics,  and  in  fencing  ajid  singlestick,  both  m 
lot  and  horseback. 

The  regulations  issued  to  the  Uiniater  of  War  as  to  diatribution  of  boar 
ad  reports  will  be  strictly  GiUowed,  and  no  deviation  will  be  permitted  eicep 
odra  particular  circum  stances.  Sundays  and  holidays  are  observed.  K 
lave  of  absence,  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  .can  be  granted  to  eillie 
istruclora  or  pupils  during  the  course. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  of  instruction  (i.  e.  at  the  end  of  March)  the  Cav 
Iry  Offlcen'  Brigade  School  will  be  broken  up ;  and  all  peraons  attached  1«  il 
od  their  horsesi  will  return  to  their  regimenta. 

EXPBNDITDRES  ON  MILITARY  EDUCATION. 
The  apprc^riBtion  for  Uililaiy  Education  in  Austria  for  ISTD,  was  ai  (d 

For  Don-commissioned  officers  and  men,  601,000  florina  (40,3201). 
For  officers,  978,000  fiorina (18,2841). 


lARI  8T8TEM  AND  SCHOOLS 


L   HILtTABT  STSTni. 

tu,  vith  a  population  in  1867  of  4,82 
English  square  tnilca,  maiotained  in 
96,760  men  on  a  peace  footing,  and  of 
footing. 

rmed  force  consists  of  the  permaneni 
ind  the  landwehr,  or  tnilitia.  The  sti 
y  at  the  end  of  1869  was  as  follows  :- 
^montsorihe  line,  each  ofS  bdttalioM^ . . . . 

italions  of  Tager  iDronCiy, 

'gimeDls  of  cavulrj',  each  of  5  squadrons, . . . 

tierios  of  artillery,  witli  trnin 

mpaoies  ofengioeera,  with  train, 

mpaaies  of  sanitary  troops, 

iloclimeDCs  of  victunliug  troops, 

Total  strength  of  permaoeat  arruj, 

•my  of  reserve  numbered  over  aO.OOC 
ire  cfGcient.  The  landwehr  is  only  or 
The  army  is  recruited  by  conscription. 
1  arc  liable  to  serve,  but  the   sons  o 

exempt,  and  they  with  the  sons  of  si 
ce  of  the  state  have  the  privilege  of  c 
t  cadets.  Those  who  are  drawn  for 
active  service  for  eleven  years,  but  ai 
I  the  peace  footing,  only  three  years, 
the  Reserve  when  called  out  for  actni 
le  for  the  remaining  five  yean  in  tho 
ire  allowed. 

e  treaties  of  1870,  in  time  of  war,  th< 
my  of  Bavaria  passes  to  the  Emperor 
ler  development  of  the  Imperial  policy, 
ia  as  well  as  of  the  other  German  Stat 
r'rnsgia.  The  following  account  of  thi 
•n,  as  it  was  in  1869,  is  taken  from  the 
icatJon  Commission  for  1870. 


8  muTAKT  bddcahon  in  utabu. 

n.  wuTiaT  iDtroATioir. 
There  are  foar  CBtablbhmenU  for  Military  Edaca 
lia— 1.  The  Cadet  Corpe.     2.  The  War  School     ! 
y  and  Engineer  School.     4.  The  War  Academy. 

L     TBB  OUWT  COBPS. 

The  Cadet  Corps  was  by  a  royal  decree  of  May  14tfa, 
the  some  footing  wiUi  regard  to  inetraction  and  final 
the  Real  Gymnasiuni,  and  by  a  further  decree  of  Ap 
J  aigDifioation  and  value  which  are  attached  to  aa  J 
e^lificato  of  final  examinaljon,  of  a  Real  Gymo 
lally  otade  to  apply  to  an  Abtolwtorium  of  the  Cade 
There  are  three  cUsaes. 

For  admieuon  into  the  first  clsse,  candidates  mast  b 
tb  tJte  following  anbjeete : 

tdigioM  Iiulrvclion. — (a.)  For  GatboUoa :  First  ctu^ter  on  I 
luben)  with  preceding  ictroductian,  (ttna  page  33  lo  page  96. 
The  larger  Catholic  Catecbiam  for  all  BsTarian  biahoprica. 
6.)  For  Protestants:  Tlie  h«da  of  the  Oliriatian  doctrioo,  wil 
leal  eiptanation  of  the  same,  aa  well  aa  Ihe  most  important  [ 
lie  coDtainod  in  the  catcchiam. 

?cr>nan.^-Gran]mar:  furniBtioo  of  wtitences ;  change  in  tht 
ces;  copfiog  (Kini  dictation  small  atories,  narrative!^  aad  lett 
!i6gTBph7  and  correct  punctuHtion. 

^{Ti.^EtemeDtarf  rules:  easy  tranalations  from  Latin  !dU> 
n  German  into  Latin, 
•"reneh. — Tolerably  ooireot  readlog. 

^aSiemalia. — Vulgar  fractions ;  decimolB;  rule  of  three ;  inter 
nencal  catcalationa. 

Jtography. — Europe  gener^y,  and  Germany  in  particular,  wi 
i  to  monotain  chains  and  river  diatricls. 
TaUgrajAy, — German  and  EagfJsh  diaraclen. 

Stcond  Oam. 
[i'or  admisuoQ  into  the  second  class  candidates  must  b> 
,h  the  following  subjects  : 

ttUgvmi  Rutmelvm. — (a.)  For  Catholtcs ;  A  Vnowledge  of  the  i 
Lhe  Commwtdmeots  (von  ikrt  Gebolm),  pages  100  to  169  ioclni 
'lie  lat^r  cHteckism  for  all  Bavarian  bishoprics. 
1.)  For  ProleslanlH :   All  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the  eo-< 
'  instmctjon  for  eoDOnoatiOD  (Pratparondeii-UnltmcJUi. 
itraian.— Same  as  in  first  claas. 

/otin — Syntax:  verbal  and  written  translationB  ri-om  GermaD 
a  latin  to  GOTman,  out  of  Comeliua  Hepot. 
'renrA,— Gmmniar:  tranBlation;  reading;  orthography. 
fresA  — Syntax  up  to  verba  in  ;"  :  written  and  verbal  traoslat 
1  to  Greek,  and  vice  verai.     Greek  cfaaractets. 
fottemoiiu.— System  of  weights  and  meaaures;  ftactioaa;  dl 
arithmetic. 


mUTAKT  BDUCATIOX  IN  BAVAU 

TJiird  Clam. 
latee  for  immediate  Admission  into  the  I 
eeded  their  fifteenth  ye&r,  lad  must  pro 
assea  of  the  Latia  school. 
:ir  examination  for  admission  thej  must 
m1  with  aU  the  aubjecta  pequired  In  thi 
and  second  clasi ;  and  also  villi  the  foU 
r  Iiutructiat^a.)  For  Cathotka :  A  knowlcdj 
of  Qrace  {con  dea  OniuienmiUeln),  page  16D  to 
ProtestanU ;  CantUdBtei  mugt  not  oalj  be  I 
xslied  preparatorj  inslnKstioD  lor  coaflrnutMi 

. — Composition:  tran^tioD  from  Corneliug N' 
^^ooiptate  Syalax.  Written  Hod  verluil  tranali 
jar's  CominealMiw ;  select  pasaagea  from  Boma 

— TrsnaUtioM:  Qennin  into  Fraidj,  and  vie 

-RodimentB  of  gjammar. 
tUct- — Algebra;  geometry. 

— Gonnsu  bialoiy  (from  Clovi^  king  of  tlie  £ 

Af. — Earope;  iocladinit  polttioal  ud  atstistica 
thy. — German  and  Englisb  cliaractenk 

Admiaiion  to  the  Army  from  Ou  Caitt  ( 
.ving  the  Cadet  Corpa — 
tudents  who  have  obtained  irom  the  ] 
1  certificate  of  "  eepeciallj  ijiuilified  "  are 
I,  for  the  rank  of  o£Bcer. 
indents  vho  hare  obtmned  a  certificate  i 
a  division  of  the  army  as  candidate^  ae 

sr,  those  who  have  displayed  a  "market 
egarda  scientific  acqairements  but  alao  . 
acj  capacity,  may  be  appointed  by  the  I 
ie  rank  of  sab-lieutenant, 
last,  however,  in  common  with  the  cam 
eads  (a.)  and  (6.)  are  required,  after  six 
L  of  the  army,  to  pass  throngh  the  militi 
ar  School,' and  at  the  CDd  of  the  com 
ion.  The  same  conditions  are  alike  in  1 
intering  the  army  from  the  Pagtrit  witi 
naaium. 

n.      TOE  WAR  BOBOOL. 

are  two  courses,  viz.: — (a.)  The  prepai 
ary  scientific  course. 


20  MIUTAKT  EDUCATION  IN  DAVABIA. 

A]l  persons  desirons  to  obtain  commissions  as  o 
)mpelled  to  enter  the  army,  or  volunteers,  must  ui 
iratory  conrae  at  the  War  School,  nnless  they  are  i 
I  Abiolulorium  of  a  Latin  or  Real  Gymnasium. 
Candidates  for  ttie  preparatory  course  (a.)  must  pi 
on  for  admission,  and  as  a  qualification  for  admis 
Tved  an  entire  year  Batinfactorily  in  a  division  of  t 
After  the  completion  of  the  preparatory  coarse  thi 
imed  candidates,  second  class,  for  the  commission  ' 
I  such  enter  the  military  scientific  course. 
The  following  enter  the  second  course: 
{a.)  Students  with  the  Abaolwtorium  of  a  Real  ( 
raing  from  the  Pagerie. 

(6.)  Students  who  passed  the  preparatory  course  s 
(c)  Those  to  whom  military  service  is  compul* 
crs,  both  possessing  the  Abiolulorium  of  a  Bavarii 
id  being  desirous  to  become  officers.  These  cai 
iwever,  perform  six  months'  service  satisfactorily, 
ition  of  this  service  they  are  named  candidates,  si 
e  commission  of  officers. 

At  tho  expiration  of  tlio  military  scientific  con 
meral  examination  of  all  candidates  before  the  "  i 
igh  Studies  and  Examinations,"  and  decision  is  giv 
(a.)  Respecting  efficiency  for  the  position  of  office 
(b.)  Respecting  the  army  rank  of  those  who  hav 
aminntion  without  reference  to  former  rant  (^Charge 
Tery  distinguished  conduct  before  the  enemy  cai 
ndidates  from  this  examination. 
Candidates  examined  are  classed  by  the  above  Con 
e  following  heads;  " espfcialli/  qvalifed,"  "qualiji 
aliJUd;"  and  no  candidate  for  the  commission  of 
med  officer  without  the  certificate  of  " qvalified." 
Candidates,  who  have  shown  the  necessary  efficif 
cm  to  be  appointed  officers,  are  named  candidates 
a  commission  of  officer,  or,  in  conseqnence  of  1 
mbcr  of  officers  in  the  active  army,  are  promoti 
utenants. 

Only  those  candidates  for  the  commission  of  offi 
leived  the  certificate  "  especially  qualified"  in  tl 
amination  of  the  military  scientific  course,  can 
ves  for  admission  into  the  War  Academy, 


HILlTUtE  GDUCATiON  IN 
lU.   TBI   ABTILLERT  AND   ENQIHEBB  SCHOOL. 

is  school,  consisting  of  two  courses,  each  lasting  a  ye 
aity  is  afforded  to  nil  candidates,  first  class,  for  commii 
rs  to  devote  themselves  to  technicKl  military  science,  a 
the  special  studies  having  reference  to  the  military  ( 
qaestioD ;  and,  in  this  school,  only  those  candidates  ft 
iion  of  officer  are  received,  who  have  successfully  passe 

scientific  course,  and  who,  at  the  examination  passed  1 
>miniBsioa  of  High  Studies  and  Examinations,"  have 
ced  "  qaaliJUd "  not  only  to  remain  in  the  Arliller; 
r  re^ment,  but  especially  qualified  to  enter  the  Art 
rineer  School 

diately  after  passing  the  second  counie  of  the  War  S( 
ore  admission  into  the  Artillery  and  Engineer  School, 
■jei  must  serve  six  months  in  an  ArtiUery  or  Enj 
t 

dates  pass  over  from  the  first  to  the  second  course  wi 
al  examination,  and  should  a  doubt  exist  respectinj 
y  of  any  of  the  candidates,  such  candidates  will  be  req 
rgo  a  special  examination  before  the  *'  Commission  of 

and  Examinations,"  who  will  decide,  id  the  case  of 
tes,  whether  they  are  to  go  through-  the  course  a  b« 

retire  from  it, 

aiue  regulations  apply  for  the  second  course,  and  the  ap] 
u  sub-lieutenants  of  Artillery  or  Engineer  student 
ned  according  to  the  number  of  ofiicers  required  in 

idates  for  the  Engineers  are  required,  after  passing  th: 
lool,  to  andei^  a  six  weeks'  course  of  design,  during  ' 
each  candidate  must  without  assistance  make  a  con 
;  of  an  edifice. 


n^ar  Academy  has  for  its  object  the  higher  acientjfii 
1  edocatioD  of  officers,  inevery  branch  of  the  militar 
OD  the  staff,  as  also  of  the  higher  adjutants.     It  aim 
evelopment  of  all  military  scientific  subjects. 
EVar  Academy  has  three  courses,  each  lasting  nine  nn 
intervals  are  employed  In  practical  exercises. 
lumber  of  students  in  one  course  must,  as  a  rule,  not  e 
and  every  npper  or  sub -lieutenant  who  has  served  no 
ir  years  with  the  troops,  can  attend  the  academy. 
21 


IN  BATIRU. 


Officers  are  only  adnutted  into  thb  tcbool  wbo  possess 
ite  knowledge  of  their  respective  branches  of  the  milita 

Further,  their  conduct  must  have  been  highly  Mttsf»cl 
mst  be  sound  in  health,  knd  their  pecuniary  afTairs  miist  1 
rdcr,  and  they  muet  combine  prominent  mental  qoalifica 

tendency  to  higher  scientific  attunments. 

The  "OommissioD  of  High  Studies  and  ExamiDationa 
y  examination  as  to  the  necessary  quahfications  for  i 
lien  follows  a  summons,  isened  by  the  Ministry  of  War, 
ae  War  Academy,  and  each  tiote  only  for  on*  year. 

Officers  who,  on  the  decision  of  the  Examination  Comn 
ot  display  sufficient  capacity  or  zeal,  or  whose  military  b 
loral  conduct  has  not  been  satisfactory,  will  not  be  snn 
ttend  thn  next  conrae. 

The  ecienUSc  education  of  those  admitted  into  the  Wai 
onsists  also  in— 

(a.)  Attending  lectures  at  the  TJniverBity  and  the  Ces 
ichnic  School. 

(i.)  Higher  lectares  npon  military  scientific  snbjecta. 

(c.)  Exercises  in  living  langn^es. 

The  practical  education  embraces  the  duties  of  staff  o 
f  higher  adjutants,  acqutuntance  with  the  difierent  hi 
lililary  service,  also  corporal  activity,  and  especially  ea 
orseback. 

Officers  who,  on  the  decision  of  tbe  Examination  Co 
ave  during  the  three  courses  of  tbe  War  Academy  displ 
iletit,  and  application,  will,  on  leaving  the  academy,  ] 
nmes  sent  in  to  the  King  for  especial  notice. 

Each  of  the  military  schools  has  its  own  command 
adet  Corps  is  commanded  by  a  First  Lieutenant  of  IdI 
^ar  School  by  a  Major  of  the  Quartermaster-Oeaeral'ft 
.rtillery  and  Engineer  School  by  a  Major  of  the  Engii 
id  tbe  War  Academy  by  a  Colonel  of  the  General  StaS 
1  Adjutant  is  attached. 

With  regard  to  the  systematic  procejs  of  education  ] 
le  military  schools,  and  to  the  application  of  the  differ) 
nployed  to  impart  instruction,  these  establishments  i 
nder  the  superior  direction  of  the  "  Inspection  of  Military 
1  all  other  respects,  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  i 
7&r,  and  the  professors  employed  In  them  are  selected 
>  their  special  qualifications. 


>  IIIITiRT  SCHOOL  AT  DBESDEN. 


l.-^Organaalieii  and  A^Hi*tiim. 
iliUrj  School  at  Dresden  was  reorgauiied  in  1867, 
g^aniied  like  the  schooln  of  the  same  rank  in  Prv 
HBted  of  tiro  separate  schools,  the  artillery  school 
»,  both  completing  the  edncation  of  their  pnpils; 
ademy  in  Prussia  mnat  be  attended  for  finishing 
Mtion,  either  in  Berlin,  Erfurt,  &o. 
"regalativo,"  the  Cadelteneorpt  in  Saxony  oonms 
bas  (1,)  20  free  scholars;  (2,)  84  half-free  scholars; 
lars — in  all,  124.  Besides  these,  "Tolnnteers"  mi 
if  fi)reig&era,  withont  any  claim  to  being  admitted  i 
alarmy. 

,  to  any  of  tho  124  places,  the  Bona  of  officers  of 
invalid,  or  of  snoh  sabaltenu  as  have  served  25  yi 
crs  of  high  merits,  are  preferred  to  others. 
muBt  have  completed  bis  llUi  jear  of  age,  and  nt 
age. 

le  boys  mnat  have,  if  11  years  (Ai,  tbe  requisite  ki 
;  if  12,  of  Qaarta;  if  13,  of  Qoarta;  if  14,  of  Te: 
mda,  ofagymnouam,  (college.) 
,  every  pnpil  has  to  pay  100  thalers  for  a  full  e« 
I,  &0.;  and  to  bring  with  bim  12  shirts,  18  pai 
adkerchie&,  6  drawers,  1  pur  of  boose  shoes,  2  i 

ECtB. 

iy  every  pnpil  has  to  pay,  (besides  25  thalers  for  b 
ltoIII,)aiinually,  (a,)50  thalers,  if  a  free  scholar; 
i;  (e,)  210  if  not  free;  ((f,)  260  if  a  Saxon  "vo 
300  if  a  foreign  "volunteer." 
3. —  Qmrtt  qf  Itittrttetiom. 
instmction  in  the  Military  School  embraces  riz  yi 
of  which,  as  was  said  before,  VI,  (the  last,)  T,  IV, 
o  T,  IV,  and  III  in  a  gymnasium,  K  and  I  to  1 

vt  on)  dU  Kgl.  TvtUknT  BildrngmulaU,  n 
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&nd  upper  Secnoda,  with  tlia  oulj  difference,  that  inBtead  of  Greek,  i 
straction  is  given  in  English  and  in  the  elements  of  n  military  educatic 
It  will  be,  therefore,  sufficient  to  mention  the  course  of  ingtrnctioD 
the  highest  class  as  given  in  the  new  regulation. 

1.  Religion.     (The  nomber  of  lesson  hoars  is  not  Blaled.) 
a.  Lalin:  Written  eierdaes ;  Lirj,  Ovid,  VirRil. 

3.  OermaB  :  Ilistarj  of  literature  ;  eipUnatioa  of  dramatic  pieces ;  free  d 
conrees.  vith  a  TCrbal  rcsumfi,  and  debates. 

4.  Frencb  :  Translatiuns;  exlempornlia;  compoBitloDS  ;  exercises  in  cpti![i[ 
B.  Ilatliematies  :  Progresaions ;  logvrilbms,  and  their  applicaliuD ;  B[^fiii; 

algebra  to  geo met rj  ;  trigononielry  ;  elements  of  stereometry, 

6.  English;  Oral  »ni)  wrinen  ciercises  ;  free  discouraeson  hialorical  aodp 
graphieal  subjects  ;  review  of  the  saioe  ia  English  ;  reading  of  poetTf. 

7.  Ilistorj  :  iUodern  history  ;  review  ofuniFersalfailtory  ;  bistory  of  Kortlic 
Oennany. 

e.  Geography  :  Mathematical  and  physical  geography  ;  Teview  ofpoliticilj 
ography,  with  particular  repard  to  Northern  Germany. 

e.  Natural  philosophy :  Electricity,  magneiign,  aonnd  and  light. 

10.  Drawing  of  plans;  finishing  tbe  designa  of  th«  surrey. 

11.  Surveying  :  Toi>ographicaI  surveying  on  a  large  scale  ;  drawing  of  gnmid 
eroguiren. 

13.  Free-hand  drawing.    {Not  obligatory.) 

Those  cadets  to  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  examination  Rttbea 
of  the  coarse,  the  testimonial  of  maturity  for  ensigncy  oaa  be  given,  i 
presented  to  his  Majesty  as  "  obaracterized"  ensigns,  whilst  all  othe 
who  do  not  answer  the  demands  have  to  perform,  in  some  other  wt; 
their  legal  seryioe  in  the  anrj. 


iST  STSTEX  km  I 


iwedish  tamj  is  compose' 
Year  Book,  of  five  distinc 
:  Indelta,  or  national  mil 
ent,  bat  by  the  Undownei 
f  State  domains  expressly 
'  the  Indelta  has,  besides 
irith  a  piece  of  gronnd  a 
le  whole  period  of  seryice, 
sQger.     In  time  of  peace,  I 

for  more  than  a  month's 
'ar  are  free  from  military  i 

Indelta  baa  to  be  raise< 
enjoy  certain  privileges,  ir 
[le  peace  establishment.  "^ 
r  the  holding  to  his  saccee 
to  provide  withia  three  o 
ej^rd  is  had  to  the  sitnati< 
,  regiment,  and  la^er  divi 
I  Bevdrinff,  or  conacriptioi: 

male  population  bctwee 
of  conscription,  which  adr 
vas  introdnced  into  Swede 
id  annually,  one-tenth  of 
litutes  for  themselves,  at  a 
:  Vdrfvade,  or  enlisted  tr 
s,  the  bnssars,  the  engine 
ige  for  either  three,  or  si*, 
ire  for  sis  years,  pecaHar 

!  volunteers,  first  organizc< 
lesire  of  the  popniation  of 
ateers  are  individually  fre 
a  mlea  and  regulations: 
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• 

compelled  to  place  themselveB  ander  the  command  of  the  militaiy 
authorities. 

5.  The  militia  of  Grothland,  consisting  of  twentj-one  companies 
of  infantry,  organized  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  IndelUiy  yet  qaite 
independent  of  the  latter.  They  are  not  compelled  by  law  to  serve 
heyond  the  confines  of  the  Isle  of  Gothland,  and  have  a  separate 
command  from  the  other  troops. 

The  armed  forces  of  Sweden,  not  coanting  the  Yolnnteers,  con- 
flist  altogether  of-*- 

*    JndeUa, 33,405  rank  and  file. 

Bevaring, 95,295  **         ** 

Varfvade, 7.e92  **        " 

Jimtia  of  Gtothland^ t;921  "        '' 

Total, 144^313 

In  the  organization  of  the  army,  as  here  enumerated,  85,000  men 
belong  to  the  infantry  of  the  line ;  6,000  to  the  caralry ;  5,000  U> 
the  artillery,  and  the  rest  to  the  irregular  militia.  The  number  of 
Yolanteers  was  returned  at  40,848  in  1869,  but  about  one-third  of 
these  formed  part  also  of  the  IndeUa,  In  the  parliamentaiy  session 
of  1862,  and  again  in  the  sessions  of  1865  and  1869,  the  Govern- 
ment brought  bills  before  the  Diet  for  a  reorganization  of  tbe  whole 
of  the  army,  on  the  basis  of  extending  the  conscription,  reformiog 
the  IndtlUij  and  doing  away,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  Y&rfwk. 
But  neither  of  these  propositions  was  adopted  by  the  repreaenU- 
tives  of  the  people,  whose  habits  are  not  easily  set  aside. 

The  Navy  of  Sweden  was  reorganized  in  1868-67,  being  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts ;  the  first  to  serve  as  an  ordinary  fleet  of  war 
for  aggressive  as  well  as  defensive  purposes,  and  the  second  station- 
ary, and  solely  devoted  to  coast  defense.     It  consisted  in  1869  of— 

6  Tron-clads,  oT  638  horse-power,  and 10  guns. 

21  UnarmoreMl  steamers,  of  2,810  horse-power  and  127     ** 

16  Sailing  vessels,  with • 376      " 

158  Gunboiats  and  floating  batteries, 551     ^ 

Total,  201  vessels,  of  3,458  horse-power. . . .    1,064  guns. 

Theiron-clads  are  built  after  the  American  model;  one  a  turret 
ship,  called  the  "John  Ericsson,"  is  partly  covered  with  steel  armor. 
There  were  6,463  sailors  and  marines  in  active  service,  and  28,000  men 
were  on  furlough  or  attached  to  the  fleet  of  reserve  and  coast  defense. 

The  expenditure  for  the  army  in  1869  was  9,528,600  nki 
daltr^  and  for  the  navy  8,963,800.  The  indebtedness  of  the  state 
is  about  ft4], 000,000,  mostly  contracted  in  aid  of  a  system  of 
jndlways. 
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irmed  forces  of  Norway,  as  orgADize' 

18S9  of  the  following: 
B  r^alar  &riDy,  with  reserra,  raised 
ij  by  cnlietnieiit,  which  must  never 
peace,  »mA  can  Dot  be  increased  aho' 
ial  coDSCot  of  the  Storthing.  The  a 
'.  for  ten  years  past,  is  about  6,000. 
»n,  bat  the  men  are  on  duty  only  1! 
I  past,  they  are  sent  home  on  furloug 
for  annual  practice  of  24  days  during 
le  Militia  or  Landvaern,  which  com 
ixens  18  yeara  of  age,  who  for  three 

be  trained  in  the  use  of  arms  ami 
of  this  time,  be  carolled  in 
le  final  Levy,  or  Laadilorm,  where  L 
ime  of  war,  nntil  he  la  45  years  of  a 
nomial  strength  of  the  armed  force 
imed  at  47,714  on  a  peace  footing,  i 
and  required  an  appropriation  of  ] 
the  cost  of  the  Norwegian  soldier  {c 
ler  arms),  tl55  per  annum. 
Sing  has  perraission  to  keep  a  gaai 
id  to  trxnsfcr,  for  the  purposes  of  con 
len  annually  to  Sweden ;  otherwise  a 
foot  in  Sweden ;  or  one'of  Sweden,  i 
DKval  force  conusts  of  20  veasels, 
3  guns,  manned  by  2,248  sailors, 
DO  men  in  the  maritime  conacrip^on, 
len  of  the  seaports,  between  the  age 
i  of  the  vessels  are  iron-clad  monitoi 
der  to  ntilize  the  vessels  of  the  na 
IaI  service,  and  are  employed  in  can 

under  a  special  minister,  dkarged 
"7  and  post  service  cost  in  1889,  1,1 
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L    MILTTAET  BYSTEH. 

The  armed  forces  of  Denmark  as  organized  in  1870,  consists  of— 

1.  The  Regular  or  active  army,  and — 2.  Tlie  army  of  Reserve. 

By  the  law  of  1867,  every  male  citizen  who  has  completed  the 
age  of  21,  is  liable  to  service  for  eight  years  in  the  former,  and  to 
be  enrolled  ready  for  special  call  for  eight  years  more  in  the  latter. 

The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  ^ve  territorial  brigades,,  and  each 
brigade  in  four  territorial  battalions,  in  snch  way  that  no  town 
except  the  capital,  will  belong  to  more  than  one  battalion.  Each 
territorial  brigade  furnishes  the  contingent  of  a  brigade  of  infantry 
and  one  regiment  of  cavalry.  The  artillery  contingent  is  furaiiheJ, 
one  half  by  the  two  firet  territorial  brigades,  and  the  second  half  by 
the  three  other  divisions.  The  forces  therefrom  comprise  20  bat- 
talions of  infantry  of  the  line,  with  10  depot  battalions  and  10  of 
reserve ;  5  regiments  of  cavalry,  each  with  2  squadrons  active,  and 
2  depots;  and  2  regiments  of  artillery,  in  12  battalions.  The  total 
strength  of  the  army,  exclusive  of  the  reserve,  is  36,782  rank  and 
file,  with  1,068  officers,  on  the  peace  footing,  and  47,725  men,  and 
1,328  officers  on  the  war  footing.  About  one  half  of  the  enrolled 
regular  army  are  usually  on  furlough.  The  drilling  is  divided  into 
two  periods ;  the  first  lasts  six  months  for  the  infantry ;  five  months 
for  the  field  artillery  and  the  •  engineers ;  nine  months  and  two 
weeks  for  the  cavalry ;  and  four  months  for  the  siege  artillery  and 
the  technic  corps.  Each  corps  must  drill  each  year  during  thirty 
to  forty  days. 

The  navy  comprises  the  following  vessels,  all  steamers : 

Six  iron-dads,  with  an  aggregate  of  2,455  horse-power,  and  with 
65  guns — two  of  which  are  turreted,  armed  each  with  two  of  Arm- 
strong rifled  cannon;  12  unarmored  vessels  of  1,820  horse-power, 
and  with  192  guns;  7  gun-boats  of  480  horse-power  and  38  guns; 
6  paddle- steamers,  of  1,060  horse-power  and  38  guns.  The  navy 
in  1869  was  manned  by  901  men,  and  officered  by  15  commanderB, 
34  captains,  and'  67  lieutenants. 

The  budget  for  1869  provided  3,783,978  ri^sdalers  for  the  army, 
and  1,676,681  for  the  navy. 
(328) 
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L    mLTTABT  AND  COlOfEBOIAL  HARUnS. 

The  progress  of  the  French  Navy  is  represented  in  the  following 
statistics  taken  from  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1871 :  In  1780 
the  war  fleet  consisted  of  60  first-class  ships,  24  second  class,  and 
182  smaller  vessels, — total  266  ships,  with  13,300  guns,  and  78,000 
sailors.  In  1805,  the  number  was  reduced  by  casualties  and  neg- 
lect to  18  men-of-war,  with  1,362  guns.  In  1844  the  whole  force 
amounted  to  226  sailing  vessels,  and  47  steamers,  with  8,639  guns 
and  24,513  sailors.  In  1855  the  navy  was  reorganized,  by  the 
introduction  of  every  new  appliance  of  naval  architecture,  construc- 
tion, and  ordnance,  with  the  following  results,  in  1869-70 : 

ClAtMt.                                       Number.  Horse-Power.  Guns. 

1.  Iron-clada, 62  28,150  672 

2.  Screw  Stoaraers, 264  65,812  1,547 

3.  Paddle  Steamers, 62  8,665  154 

4.  Sailing  Vessels, 113               672 

Total, 401  92,627  3,046 

The  iron-clads  Mageniay  Sol/erino,  Couronne^  Normandie,  Invin- 
cibUj  and  the  cupola  ship  Taureau,  are  plated,  with  rifle  breech- 
loading  guns,  and  are  not  surpassed  in  strength  and  destructive 
armament  by  the  ships  of  any  other  navy. 

Eleven  of  the  smaller  iron-clads,  besides  the  ordinary  floating 
batteries,  are  so  constructed  that  when  out  of  service  they  can  be 
taken  to  pieces,  packed  up  and  stored  away  at  the  arsenal  of  Toulon. 

The  navy  is  manned  by  a  marine  conscription,  which^ dates  back 
to  1683.  For  this  purpose  the  maritime  population  is  divided  into 
five  grand  divisions,  the  centres  of  which  are  the  five  great  Naval 
stations,  with  12  subdivisions,  including  all  the  great  seaports. 
Within  these  divisions  all  men  and  youths  from  the  18th  to  50th 
year  of  age,  devoted  to  a  sea-going  life,  are  enrolled,  to  the  number 
of  about  170,000.  Except  in  a  national  emergency  the  government 
dispenses  with  the  services  of  all  under  20,  and  over  40,  as  well  as 
pilots,  captains,  fathers  of  large  families,  and  seamen  ready  for  long 
voyages  in  merchant  ships. 

The  navy  was  officered  in  1869  by  two  admirals,  16  vice  admi- 
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rals  in  active  service,  and  10  on  the  reserve  list ;  30  rear  admirals 
in  active,  and  19  on  reserve  list;  130  captains  of  first  class;  286 
captains  of  frigates ;  825  lieutenants ;  600  ensigns ;  and  300  mid- 
shipmen, or  aspirants ; — total,  2,218  ojQScers,  and  39,346  sailors,  who, 
together  with  engineers,  dockyard  lahorers,  snrgeons,  chaplains, 
brought  up  the  number  in  actual  service  in  1869  to  74,403^  which 
did  not  include  28,623  marines. 

The  commercial  marine  of  France  embraced  in  1867, 15,259 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,042,811,  ranging  from  30  tons  to  800 
tons  each,  and  employing  over  150,000  seamen,  including  40,000 
officers,  whose  duties  required  special  professional  training.  Of 
these,  607  were  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  of  129,777  tons  and 
55,160  horse  power.  The  value  of  the  commerce  of  Fnmee  for 
1867-8  was  7,500  millions  of  francs. 

n.   VAVAL  AND  KAVIGATTON  SCHOOI& 

The  French  government  was  among  the  earliest  to  provide  special 
schools  for  the  officers  of  its  merchant  service  as  well  as  for  its  war- 
vessels.  Prior  even  to  the  establishment,  under  an  ordinance  issaed 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  of  schools  for  the  study  of  navigation  in 
1629,  Henry  III.,  in  1584,  had  instituted  examinations  for  boat- 
swains and  captains  of  merchant  vessels,  for  which  preparation  had 
to  be  made  with  private  teachers.  In  1791  free  schools  of  hydrog- 
raphy were  aathorized  in  thirty-four  sea-ports;  out  of  24,000 pupils 
of  these  schools,  from  1850  to  1866,  3,731  qualified  themselves  as 
capUuns  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  5,118  for  service  in  the 
coasting  trade.  Prior  to  1800,  in  fitness  of  design  and  skill  in 
construction,  French  naval  architecture  was  superior  to  that  of  other 
countries. 

The  system  of  education  for  the  mercantile  and  military  marine 
embraced  in  1 866  the  following  schools : 

1.  Nautical  School  for  the  Orphans  of  Sailors. 

2.  Tlte  Inflexible  and  other  School-ships. 

3.  Naval  Apprentice  Sdiools  at  the  govemment  naval  6tation& 

4.  School  for  Boatswains  and  Shipmasters. 

5.  School  for  Naval  En^neers  and  Stokers. 

6.  Naval  Drawing  School. 

7.  Schools  of  Navigation  and  Hydrography. 

8.  Naval  School  at  Brest. 

9.  School  of  Naval  Architecture  at  Paris 

10.  School  of  Marine  Artilleiy. 

11.  School  and  Board  of  Hydrography. 

12.  Naval  School  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 


NATAL -AND  NAYIGATION  SCHOOLS  IN  GEBMANT. 


nrrBODucnoir. 
Thi  oTgaoization  of  tlie  North  Oerman  Confederation,  and  more 
recentlj  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the  necessities  of  its  position, 
have  already  led  to  the  rapid  development  of  a  military  marine,  and 
the  unity  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  different  States  will 
soon  expand  its  navigation  as  well  as  its  naval  armament 

1.  KINGDOM  OF  PRUSSIA. 
Long  before  Prassia  was  largely  interested  in  either  a  military  or 
commerciAl  marine,  the  government  had  provided  for  the  systematic 
training  of  all  concerned  in  the  construction,  equipment,  and  nm- 
ning  of  ships,  whether  destined  for  the  defense  of  the  country  or  to 
its  commercial  interests.  After  enjoying  opportanities  of  studying 
the  theory  of  their  business,  as  well  as  the  practical  application  of 
Its  principles,  they  must  pass  an  examination  to  test  their  kaowl- 
^gB  both  of  the  theory  and  practice — with  a  provision  that  no  one 
^1  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  life  and  property  of  others 
^thoat  holding  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 

KAVIGATIOir  8GH00I& 

There  are  six  schools,  situated  at  Memul,  Dantsic,  Pollan,  Gra- 
^v  (near  Stettin),  and  Stralsund,  devoted  to  the  education  of 
young  men  who  propose  to  become  mariners  and  masters  of  mei^ 
cbnt  vessels.  A  single  director,  residing  at  Dantzic,  has  the  super- 
intendence of  all  these  schools,  which  have  eadi  two  professors, 
esch  in  charge  of  a  division  of  the  school,  and  an  assistant  who 
dcTotes  himself  to  drawing  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
vcfisels,  and  of  charts.  The  principal  has  charge  of  the  higher 
d'maioD,  in  which  navigation  and  geography,  both  of  the  sea,  and 
of  the  natural  productions  and  commercial  bcilities  of  different 
conntries  are  tanght  The  lower  division  deals  with  subjects  which 
concern  pilots — their  professional  and  legal  duties. 

Candidates  must  have  mastered  the  subjects  of  elementary  in- 
struction, and  are  examined  as  to  their  ability  to  read,  write,  and 
compose  in  their  native  language,  and  to  go  through  ordinary  arith- 
metical problems  with  facility  fud  accuracy.     An  exiqnination  of 
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candidates  takes  place  every  year  at  each  school,  which  is  conducted 
by  the  head  professor,  in  the  presence  of  the  director  of  this  class 
of  schools. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  examination  the  candidate  must  bring  a 
certificate  of  good  character,  that  he  is  over  14  and  under  40  years 
of  age.  The  school  fee  is  ten  thalers  per  quarter  for  the  highest  or 
navigation  class,  and  six  thalers  for  the  lower  or  pilot's  class.  There 
are  32  lessons  per  week  in  both  divisions. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  lowest  division  are : — arithmetic,  plane 
geometry,  carpentry,  plaiie  and  spherical  trigonometry,  navigation, 
territorial  and  astronomical  observations,  drawing  of  sea  charts  and 
astronomical  maps,  and  the  English  language. 

In  the  highest  division,  in  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  lower, 
in  which  the  pupils  are  carried  further  on,  rigging  and  other  points 
of  practical  seamanship,  drawing  the  difiereut  parts  of  a  vessel,  the 
commercial  requirements  respecting  a  ship's  papers,  and  the'course 
of  exchange  at  the  principal  commercial  ports,  are  taught. 

A  final  examination  is  held  in  which  diplomas  are  aw^ded  to 
those  who  have  completed  the  whole  course,  and  of  proficiency  in        ^ 
certain  studies,  either  of  which  are  of  practical  service  in  obtaining 
situations,  and  without  which  certain  positions  can  not  be  obtained. 

NAVAL  AUCHrrECTURB. 

In  the  Trade  or  Polytechnic  School  in  Berlin,  provision  is  made 
for  instruction  in  naval  construction : 

Mrst — ^In  the  mathematical  foundation  of  the  most  important 
physical  laws ;  in  physics,  drawing,  modeling,  and  th*e  general  prin- 
ciples of  construction ;  in  practical  hydraulics ;  the  theory  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  steam-engine. 

Second — In  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  business  of 
ship-designing  and  construction,  and  particularly  to  designs  for  ves- 
sels, and  the  different  parts  of  a  ship  in  detail ;  to  the  art  of  ship- 
building ;  the  general  displacement  of  water  and  stability ;  hydro- 
static calculations ;  general  principles  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
vessels,  and  the  theory  of  sailing  and  steam-ships ;  details  of  con-  , 
struction  of  wooden  and  iron  vessels ;  practice ;  and  planning  and 
calculating  the  cost  and  capacity  of  vessels. 

There  are  reviews  of  the  ground  gone  over  at  the  close  of  each 
term,  which  is  obligatory  only  on  those  who  enjoy  free  places,  and 
each  student  receives  a  certificate  at  the  end  of  his  course,  setting 
forth  all  his  lectures  and  practical  exercises,  with  an  opinion  as  to 
his  practical  judgment. 


lUTy  AND  NAVU  AFFAIII8  IN  AUBTIIU. 


n.  ADSTRtA. 

the  Dew  arm;  organization  of  1869,  the  militaiy  fore 
bole  empire  are  divided  ioto  the  Staoding  Anaj,  und 
3I  of  the  Imperial  Minister  of  War ;  the  I.andwehr,  whoi 
;  limited  to  the  respective  divisione  from  which  it  is  draw 
:  control' of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  war  minister 
Landstrnin,  or  general  levy,  which  b  compulsory  in  tl 
1  Military  Frontier,  and  voluntary  in  the  rest  of  the  en 
le  KmperoT  is  supreme  chief  of  the  military  and  navi 
d  from  bim  mast  emanate  all  concentrating  movementa  c 
In  I8TI  the  Standing  Army  consisted  of  278,470  men  C 

footing,  and  838,700  on  the  war  footing. 
,val  forces  of  Austria  consisted  in  1871,  of  46  steamei 
iling  vessels,  viz. : 

BuH-pawar.  Gum.  Tonugk. 

DO-clad  Linear-battle  Ships, . .     I,SOO  22  11,138 

on-clad  Frigates, 4,D50  88  26,453 

;rew  Frigates, 1,500  149  9,407 

i«w  CorvettM, 860  GO  4,703 

ratcLasa  Gunbosta, 1,610  30  4,311 

icond  class  Gunboats, 2T0  9  999 

ddle  Steamers, 3,381  Gl  9,443 

iliDgVes'ts, viz.:  2  Frigates, 35  3,032 

2  Corretlee, 30  1,416 

4BngB, 40  1,176 

2  Traiiep'.ts, 4  283 

vy  is  officered  and  manned  by  2  vice-admirala,  4  rear-ai 
captains  of  Gteamers  and  frigates,  14  captains  of  co 
6  lieutenants,  343  ensigns  and  cadets,  and  3,803  suloT 
15  offieen  and  men  in  the  marine  corps.  On  the  war  foo 
lilorsnnmher  3,743,  and  the  marines  1,410.  The  menai 
by  conscription  from  the  seafaring  popalation,  althonghtl 
enlistments  in  the  province  of  Dalmatia  reoders  1 
!nt  unnecessary. 

;at  commerce  of  Austria,  comprising  importa  and  export 
$400,000,000.  The  commercial  marina  includes  7,83 
f  324,41S  tonnage,  and  27,979  seamen.  The  Anstrij 
trading  society  established  in  Trieste  in  1833,  owns 
0  steamers,  of  12,500  horse-power, 
vide  officials,  well  instructed  and  trained  in  the  admini 
each  department  of  the  public  service,  military  and  civil- 
nd  and  eea — both  for  military  and  commercial  purpose 
nment  establishes  schools,  with  stndiea  and  practical  exe 
>ted  to  each  branch. 
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iFKiii»XN8nocnoar  in  at;ixbia. 


8CHOOUB  FOB  THB  MIUTABT  AND  COIOIBIICULI.  XAIUHB. 

1.    MUiUxry  Marine. 

There  are  in  Austria  seYeral  kinds  of  naval  schools,  as  follows :  One  each 
for  sailor  boys,  for  marines,  for  quartermasters,  for  naval  pupils  of  the  first  class, 
for  naval  pnpils  of  the  second  class,  a  theoretical  school  for  naval  cadets,  and  a 
Buperior  establishment  for  naval  oflkers. 

1.  The  school  for  sailor  boys  is  intended  to  train,  as  petty  ofiicersfor  the  navy, 
young  men  from  the  Slave  and  German  provinces,  admitted  between  12  and  U 
years  of  a^  into  the  naval  service.  The  instruction  lasts  until  the  pupil  has 
attained  the  age  for  the  conscription ;  he  is  then  entered  as  a  sailor  and  becomes 
a  petty  officer  as  soon  as  he  gets  sufficiently  used  to  the  sea.  The  highest  post 
he  can  attain  is  that  of  upper  boatswain  (HoMooUmatm.) 

S.  The  schools  for  marines  (ZeugKorpg)  receive  men  drawn  from  difecnt 
corps  of  the  army.  They  are  trained  as  petty  officers,  and  a  part  receive  the 
uniform.  Those  who  arc  fit  to  become  officers  receive  their  promotion  when  they 
leave  their  corps  to  enter  the  school. 

3.  The  school  for  naval  cadets  of  the  first  class  is  kept  on  board  a  war  vessci 
selected  for  the  purpose.  Tlie  object  is  to  prepare  for  the  naval  service  youths 
of  16  or  18  years  of  age,  who,  on  entering  tlie  school  have  already  received  s 
complete  civil  technical  education.  The  teaching  here  consists,  therefore,  chie6j 
of  practical  seamanship,  and  also  of  the  application  of  previously  acquired  sden- 
tific  knowledge  to  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy.  T^e  course  occupies  s 
year;  on  leaving,  the  pupil  is  received  as  a  naval  cadet.  AAer  passing  two  or 
three  years  at  sea  these  cadets  enter  the  theoretical  school  for  naval  cadet& 

4.  The  school  for  naval  cadets  of  the  second  dass  is  intended  splely  to  prepare 
them  to  become  officers.  In  this  school,  beside  the  pupils  placed  there  at  the 
cost  of  the  State,  there  are  others  maintained  by  endowments,  and  also  othcn 
who  pay  for  their  instruction.  Tho  sons  of  officers  and  State  functionaries  are 
entitled  to  enter  this  school  at  the  public  expense,  and  any  Austrian  subject  vbo 
has  the  necessary  qualifications  is  admitted  on  payment  Foreigners  are  also 
admissible  as  paying  pupils,  provided  they  can  obtain  authorization  from  their 
own  government  to  enter  tho  Austrian  service.  To  be  admitted,  candidatei 
must  be  between  12  and  14  years  of  age,  of  sound  health  without  bodily  dcfbct, 
and  able  to  pass  a  previous  examination.  The  instruction  is  given  in  acoordaace 
with  a  determined  plan,  on  board  a  vessci  prepared  expressly  to  receive  the  pupils. 
After  three  years'  instruction  the  pupils  leave  the  school  as  naval  cadets  and  are 
sent  to  sea.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years'  active  service  the  cadets  arc  ad- 
mitted to  the  theoretical  school.  This  school  receives  from  40  to  50  pupils.  The 
chaplain  on  board  is  charged  with  the  religious  instroction ;  the  other  teachisg 
is  giren  by  professors  from  the  hydrographk  schools.  The  xiaTal  officers  of  the 
school-ship  give  the  instruction  in  practical  seamanship. 

5.  The  theoretical  school  for  naval  cadets  is  on  shore,  and  its  course  occnpict 
a  year,  after  which  the  pupil  undergoes  the  examination  prescribed  for  his  com- 
mission OS  an  officer.  On  lea\'zng  this  theoretical  school  the  pupils  are  still  naval 
cadets,  but  become  officers  when  appointed  to  a  ship. 

5.  The  superior  school  for  naval  officers  is  intended  for  the  fortber  impie^ 
ment  in  mathematical  and  hydrographic  studies,  of  svch  young  men  aa  have 
shown  decided  talent  and  taste  for  those  sciences. 


r  AND  NATAL  ARAOS. 


m.  ecntAN  ehpikb. 

The  jnrisdiction  of  the  German  Empire,  by  treaty  concladed  at 
Tersatlles,  and  ratified  by  the  Diet  of  North  Oermany  Dec.  10, 
1870,  embraces  among  other  national  intereats,  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  the  protection  of  German  navigation. 

The  war-fleet  of  the  Empire,  which  embraces  all  that  had  been 
conitracted  by  Pmssia  since  1848,  consisted  in  June,  1870,  of  88 
steamers  and  7  MuKog  vessels,  with  42,415  tonnage,  and  480  gnns, 

UcKM-pinte).  San,  T«ii*(*. 

G  IroD-cIad^ 3,100  63  1G,816 

9  Steam  Frigates  BDd  Corretlea,      3,200  3D0  14,210 

e      "      first  dais  Qnuboet^..          S40  24  6,S&8 

14      "       Second"              "                     S40  28  6,858 

1      "      Tacbt. 160  2  44G 

a  Paddle-Sleamer  Carrett«4  ..          600  13  ],1G0 

3  Frigates  (saiUng  TeaeelaX 114  3,736 

4  Br^                 "                              ...  46  l,92T 

Tlie  Oermao  navy  was  officered  and  manned  by  1  admiral,  1  vice- 
admiral,  1  rearadmiral,  27  captains  and  2I7  lieutenants,  and  3,283 
seamen  and  boys,  besides  2,760  in  the  marine  corps.  Tbc  sailors 
of  the  fleet  and  the  marine  corps  are  recraited  by  conscription, 
from  the  seafaring  popnlation,  which  numbers  80,000. 
The  provision  tor  naval  expenditure  in  1870,  was  for — 

VuiisU7  ofMariae, 81,2B0   Otakn. 

Admioislniioo  officen,. 65,661 

Far  of  aaamen  and  marinet^ 1,086,990      " 

Eepairs  of  ships, 890,000      " 

Hahne  boapilala, 11,820      " 

War  malenal, 1,321,317       " 

Hiscellaneoui, 179,  T96      " 

Total  ordiniiy  expenses, 8,698,130      " 

KxtraordiDM]' expenditun, 4,403,460      " 

QrandtoUlr 8,000,190      " 

The  artificial  harbor  and  dry-docks  at  Wilhelmaharen,  in  the  Bay 
of  Jade,  on  the  North  Sea,  which  was  opened  by  the  King  of 
Fmssia  in  June,  1869,  have  cost  over  $10,000,000. 

The  system  of  professional  training  for  officers  of  the  Imperial 
Navy  ia  not  yet  matured.  The  Naval  School  at  Kiel  is  still  recog- 
niied.  A^irants  enter  as  naval  cadets  after  passing  an  examina- 
tion cqnivalent  to  the  requirements  of  a  gymnaaial  maturity  certifi- 
cate, which  in  general  edacation  is  superior  to  the  requirements  of 
grsdaatioa  of  either  oar  Naval  or  Uilitary  Academy.  Before  ea- 
tering  on  their  professional  studies,  the  cadet  is  first  sent  on  a  cruise 
to  test  his  aptitnde  for  sea-service.  He  then  studies  eight  months 
at  ichool  and  one  year  at  sea,  to  pass  as  midshipman ;  and  one  year 
moi'!  at  school,  and  three  years  at  sea,  to  become  snb-lieutenant. 
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IMPERIAL  NAVT  AND  NAVAL  SCHOOL. 


KARINB  ACADEMY  AT  KIEL. 

The  German  Marine  Academy  established  in  1872,  at  Kiel,  is 
designed  not  for  the  education  of  cadets,  but  for  the  professional 
training  and  improvement  of  ofBcers  already  in  the  naval  service 
of  the  empire — and  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  Staff  School 
of  Berlin  for  oflBcers  of  the  army.  Those  only  will  be  received  as 
pupils,  whose  conduct  and  talents  seem  to  qualify  them  for  superior 
scientific  attainments,  and,  hereafter,  .for  the  filling  of  the  most  im- 
portant posts.  These  oflBcer-pupils  will  be  required  to  give  proofs 
of  their  diligence  and  progress  by  the  production,  from  time  to 
time,  of  theses  and  dissertations  on  scientific  subjects  given  to  them 
by  the  professors.  At  the  same  time,  all  naval  ofiScers  will  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  courses  of  instruction  when  their  professional 
duties  do  not  call  them  away. 

The  course  of  study  is  to  occupy  two  terms,  each  of  twelve 
months'  duration,  with  a  vacation,  of  three  months  for  practical 
exercises. 

The  subjects  for  the  first  term  arc: — Mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  the  theory  of  naval  war  in  all  its  branches, 
military  tactics  in  as  far  as  disembarkations  are  concerned,  coast 
surveying,  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  coasts,  coastal  defenses, 
field  fortification,  the  constitution  of  militaiy  courts,  the  principles 
of  international,  military,  and  naval  law,  the  system  of  administra- 
tion, sanitary  science,  especially  with  reference  to  life  aboard  ship 
and  in  different  climates,  the  elements  of  lo^c,  ethics,  &c. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  included  in  the  second  term: — 
Nautical  astronomy,  geodesy,  theory  of  maps  and  charts,  the  fai»- 
tory  of  war,  with  especial  reference  to  naval  war,  artillery,  ship- 
building, the  construction  of  steam-engines  (with  practical  exer- 
cises), the  position  and  construction  of  naval  porta,  physical  geo- 
graphy, the  elements  of  geology,  marine  botany  and  zoology,  and 
the  general  history  of  modem  literature  and  civilization,  drc. 
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SCHOOL  AND  TEACHER  IN  ENGLISH  LITSBATUBE. 


POFB— 60UTH>— 6TSSL& 


ALSXAin>ER  POPB.-1688-1744. 

A1.BZA11DKB  Pops  was  bom  in  Lombard  street,  LondoOi  May 
38,  1688.  Both  bis  parents  were  respectably  connected — the 
&ther  was  a  linen  merchant,  who  amassed,  even  under  the  disadvan- 
tages which  then  environed  a  Roman  Catholic  trader,  a  moderate 
fortune,  and  the  mother  was  of  an  ancient  family, ''  as  well  bom,"  sai^ 
the  son  in  his  defiant  letter  to  Lord  Harvey,  **  as  well  bora  an<| 
educated  as  that  lady  whom  your  lordship  made  choice  of  to  be 
the  mother  of  your  own  children  " — ^and  both  assiduous  and  affeo* 
tionate  in  their  care  and  nurture  of  an  only  son  bom  to  a  delicate 
and  sickly  fiame.  His  education,  partly  owing  to  the  disabilities 
and  prejudices  which  were  attached  to  a  Catholic  pupil  in  Uie  pub* 
lie  schools  and  universities  of  England  at  that  time,  was  mainly 
domestic  He  was  for  a  while  under  the  tuition  of  a  priest,  who 
taoght  him  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek  together,  and  subse* 
quently,  between  10  and  12  years  of  age,  at  a  celebrated  Catholic 
seminary  at  Twyford,  near  Winchester,  where  he  read  Homer  and 
Ovid,  in  translations.  From  the  age  of  twelve  to  nineteen  he  edu- 
cated himself  mainly  through  books,  and  natural  scenery — getting 
not  much  grammatical  training  of  the  lai^age,  but  fiamiliariaing 
himself  with  the  best  authors  in  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Italian 
literature — ^Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso,  and  Racbe,  through  the  original, 
in  some,  and  translations  in  others,  and  not  at  the  same  time  keep* 
ing  himself  ignorant  of  English  poets.  With  Dryden,  and  all  the 
niceties  of  his  versification  he  was  early  familiar,  and  when  he  was 
only  twelve  years  old,  he  was  taken  to  town  by  a  friend,  ^cially 
to  be  introduced  to  that  great  master  of  vigorous  English  style. 
We  shall  not  attempt  even  a  reference  to  his  works  in  which  the 
flexibility,  terseness  and  cadence  of  the  English  language  are  so 
wonderfully  eihibited,  but  only  introduce  a  picture  of  the  educa- 
tion of  his  day,  which  has  been  pronounced  ''  not  too  severely  tme.'* 
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FIOTUBE  OF  THB  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  UKrVlBBSimB. 

The  Third  Book  of  the  DuDciad  closes  with  a  prophetic  yisioii 
of  the  Progress  of  Dullness  over  the  land,  aad  a  glimpse  of  her 
sons'  ascendant  in  the  seats  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Proceed,  great  days  I  till  learning  flj  the  shore^ 
Till  Birch  shall  blush  with  noble  blood  no  mare: 
Till  Thames  see  Eton's  sons  for  ever  play, 
Till  Westminster's  whole  year  be  holiday ; 
Till  Isis  elders  reel,  their  pupils  sporty 
And  Alma  Mater  lie  dissolred  in  port  1 

The  Fourth  Book  announces  the  completion  of  the  prophecies 
by  introducing  the  advent  of  the  goddess  coming  in  her  majesty  to 
destroy  order  and  science,  and  to  substitute  the  kingdom  of  the 
Dull  upon  earth.  How  she  leads  captive  the  sciences,  and  silences 
the  muses ;  and  what  they  be  who  succeed  in  their  stead.  AH  her 
children,  by  a  wonderful  attraction,  are  drawn  about  her ;  and  bear 
along  with  them  divers  others,  who  promote  her  empire  by  con- 
nivance, weak  resistance,  or  discouragements  of  arts ;  such  as  half- 
wits, tasteless  admirers,  vain  pretenders,  the  flatterers  of  donees,  or 
the  patrons  of  them.  All  these  crowd  around  here ;  one  of  them 
offering  to  approach  her,  is  driven  back  by  a'  rival,  but  she  com- 
mends and  encourages  both.  The  first  who  speak  in  form  are  the 
geniuses  of  the  scnools,  who  assure  her  of  their  care  to  advance 
her  cause  by  confining  youths  to  words,  and  keeping  them  out  of 
real  knowledge.  Their  address,  and  her  gracious  answer ;  with  her 
charge  to  them  and  the  universities.  The  universities  appear  bj 
their  proper  deputies,  and  assure  her  that  the  same  method  is  ob- 
served in  the  progress  of  education.  The  speech  of  Aristarchns  on 
this  subject.  They  are  driven  off  by  a  band  of  young  gentlemen 
returned  from  travel  with  their  tutors ;  one  of  whom  delivers  to 
the  goddess,  a  polite  oration,  an  account  of  the  whole  conduct  and 
fruits  of  their  travels ;  presenting  to  her  at  the  same  time  a  yonng 
nobleman  perfectly  accomplished.  She  receives  him  graciously, 
and  endures  him  with  the  happy  quality  of  want  of  shame.  She 
sees  loitering  about  her  a  number  of  indolent  persons  abandoning 
all  business  and  duty,  and  dying  with  laziness,  to  whom  she  recom' 
mends  proper  employments — to  this  the  amusement  of  the  an- 
tiquary,  to  that,of  the  virtuoso,  and  to  others,  the  study  of  butter- 
flies, shells,  &c.,  with  special  caution  not  to  proceed  beyond  trifles 
to  any  useful  or  extensive  view  of  nature,  or  the  Author  of  nature. 
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Hie  youths  thns  instructed  are  oblivious  of  all  obligations  divine. 
€xnlf  moral  or  rational 

Now  crowds  on  crowds  around  the  goddess  press, 
Bach  eager  to  present  the  first  address. 
Donee  soomlng  dunce  beholds  the  next  advanos^ 
Bat  ibp  shows  fop  superior  complaisance. 
When  lo  I  a  spectre  rose,  whose  index  hand 
Held  forth  the  virtue  of  the  dreadful  wand ; 
Wa  beaver*d  brow  a  birchen  garland  wearSi 
Dropping  with  in&uts*  blood  and  mothers'  tears. 
O'er  eveiy  vein  a  shuddering  horror  runs, 
Eton  and  Winton  shake  throogh  all  their  sons. 
All  flesh  is  humbled,  Westminster's  bold  race 
Shrink,  and  confess  the  (Genius  of  the  place: 
The  pale  boy  senator  jet  tingling  stands, 
And  holds  his  breeches  close  with  both  his  hands. 

Then  thus :  '  Since  man  from  beast  by  words  is  known, 
Words  are  man's  province,  words  we  teach  alone. 
When  reason  doubtful,  like  the  Samian  letter, 
Points  him  two  ways  (Y),  the  narrower  is  the  better 
Plac'd  at  the  door  of  learning,  youth  to  guide, 
We  never  suffer  it  to  stand  too  wide. 
To  ask,  to  guess,  to  know,  as  they  commence, 
As  fiuicy  opens  the  quick  springs  of  senses 
We  ply  the  memory,  we  load  the  brain, 
Bind  rebel  wit,  and  double  chain  on  chain, 
Confine  the  thought,  to  exercise  the  breath, . 
And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  words  till  death. 
Whate'er  the  talents,  or  howe'er  design'd, 
We  hang  one  jingling  padlodc  on  the  mind:  ' 

A  poet  the  first  day  he  dips  his  quill ; 
And  what  the  last?  a  very  poet  still. 
Pity  1  the  charm  works  only  in  our  wall. 
Lost,  lost  too  soon  in  yonder  house  or  haU.* 
There  truant  Wyndham  every  muse  gave  o'er 
There  Talbot  sunk,  and  was  a  wit  no  more  I 
How  sweet  an  Ovid,  Ifurray  was  our  boasti 
How  many  marshals  were  in  Pulteney  lost  I 
Else  sure  some  bard,  to  our  eternal  praise^ 
In  twice  ten  thousand  rhyming  nights  and  dayi^ 
Had  reached  the  work,  the  all  that  mortal  can. 
And  Sooth  beheld  that  masterpiece  of  man.'t 

'O,  (cried  the  goddess)  for  some  pedant  reign  I 
Some  gentle  James,  to  bless  the  land  again : 
To  stidc  the  doctor's  chair  into  the  throne^ 


*PtoiinMalHa«*aai  W«laiMlk  Hmll. 

tOt.aMlh,wha  dtobiad  that  a  pvfcet  «ii%«ui  was  ••  difloak  fmhnmmt  m  aa  tilie 
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W^  Im  to  w^ff^  or  var  with  wor^B  fHofi^ 

Senates  and  ooarts  with  Greek  and  Latin  rale^ 

And  torn  the  council  to  a  grammar  school  1 

For  awe  if  PoDoeoBseM  a  graliefi»l  ^, 

Tis  in  the  shade  o[  i^M^r^rj  swajr. 

O I  if  mj  sons  VMf  learn  me  ^#riUy  ^timSt 

Teach  bat  tha^  one,  suiRoieiH  lor  a  kUnS) 

That  which  wj  priests,  a«4  foi^  alope,  majntaiPi 

Which,  as  i(  dies,  or  Wf^a,  we  faU  fir  r^igg ; 

Kay  jou  my  Cam,  ai)4  Isis,  preach  it  long! 

' "  The  right  divine  of  lyings  to  goyem  wrcH^g.''  ^ 

Prompt  at  the  call,  around  the  gbddejBS  roll 

Broad  hate,  and  hoods,  and  caps,  a  saUe  shoal ; 

Thidc  and  more  tbiok  the  Uack  blopkade  e^LteQ^iy 

A  hundred  bead  of  Aristotle's  friende. 

Nor  wert  thou,  las!  wanting  |o  the  day : 

[Though  Christ  Church  long  kept  prqdisUj  away] 

Sach  standi  polemic,  stubborn  as  a  rock, 

Each  fleroe  logician,  atiU  ezpeUing*  Locke, 

Came  whip  and  spur,  and  dash'd  through  itim  and  ilttdc, 

On  Qerman  Cn>usaz,f  and  Dutch  BurgeT8d/(dr. 

As  manj  quit  ^be  streaps  that  murmuring  fitU 

To  lull  the  eons  of  Margaret  and  Qare  Ball, 

Where  Bentlejr  late  tempestous  wont  to  spor( 

Ld  troubled  waters,  but  now  sleeps  in  port. 

Bef(»re  them  marcb'd  that  awftil  Ariatan^ ; 

Ploughed  was  bis  fiont  with  many  a  doep  remaik : 

His  hat^  which  never  reil'd  to  hfunan  pride. 

Walker  X  with  reverenoe  took,  i^nd  laid  aside. 

Low  bow*d  the  rest :  be,  kingly,  did  bnt  nod( 

So  upright  qpaken  please  both  man  and  Qod, 

'Mistress  1  disipiss  that  rabble  from  your  tiuvmei 
Ayaunt — is  Aristarohns  yet  unknown  ? 
Thy  mighty  scholiast,  whose  unwearied  pains 
Made  Horace  dull,  and  humbled  Milton^s  8tmis& 
Turn  wbai  they  will  to  verse,  their  toil  is  vain, 
Critics  like  me  shall  make  it  prose  again. 
Boman  and  Greek  grammarians  I  know  your  better  | 
Author  of  something  yet  more  great  than  lot^; 
While  towering  o'er  yoor  alphabet^  Ilka  Sn^ 
Stands  o^r  digaoHB^  au4  o'ertdps  them  all . 
ms  true  on  woods  is  still  our  wboia  debate 
Dispute  of  ms  or  ^  of  aM<  or  o^ 
To  soun4  or  sink  In  etma,  O  or  A, 
Or  give  up  Oioe^  to  C  or  X. 


1  111 .. 
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*  Is  ths  nar  1708  thfltt  VM  A  auMUnr  sf  tte  htiii  tfOm  DaiMnitr  srOifiKd,4o 
Mr.  Locka't  Eamj  on  Um  Haman  UndentendiDf ,  ^  Ip  Mlii  Ikf  rUfOg  ^  Ifr 

t  B«iiUfj*t  eontant  fritnd  in  coUeft. 
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LetFreixMl*  effcKsl  to  dpeok  as  Terroiiee  spoiw 

And  Alsop  never  bat  HIce  Hoi^ce  joke : 

For  me,  what  tTtf^  PIMy,  may  deny, 

ICanflins  or  Solinus  shall  supply: 

For  attio  phrase  in  Pkto  let  them  seek, 

I  poach  in  ScddaB  for  nnlioens^d  Oreek. 

In  ancient  sense  if  any  needs  will  deal, 

Be  sure  I  give  them  fhtgments,  not  a  meal  f 

What  GelliuB  or  Sfcoboeos  hash'd  before^ 

Or  chew'd  by  bUnd  old  scholiasts  o*er  and  </6f, 

The  critic  eye,  that  microscope  of  witf 

Sees  hairs  and  pores,  examines  bit  by  bit. 

How  parts  rehrte  to  parts,  or  they  to  whol% 

The  body^s  harmony,  the  beaming  socd, 

Are  things  which  duster,  Burman,  Wasse  shafi  siBe, 

Whei|  man's  whole  frame  is  obyioos  to  a  fle& 

'  Ah,  think  not^  mistress  \  more  true  dollness  Mes 

In  folly's  cap,  than  wisdom's  grave  disguise. 

Like  buoys,  that  never  sink  into  the  flood, 

On  learning's  surface  we  bat  lie  and  nod; 

Thine  is  the  genuine  head  of  many  a  house^ 

And  much  divinity  without  a  Kous.    (No95) 

Nor  oonkl  a  Barrow  work  on  every  blocks 

Nor  has  one  Atterbury  spoiled  the  flock. 

See  1  still  thy  own,  the  heavy  cannon  n^ 

And  metaphysic — smokes  involve  the  pole. 

For  thee  we  dim  the  eyes,  and  stuff  the  head 

With  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read: 

For  thee  explain  a  thing  till  all  men  doubt  it^ 

And  write  about  it,  goddess,  and  about  it : 

So  spins  the  silkworm  small  its  slender  storey 

And  labors  till  it  clouds  itself  all  o'er. 

'What  though  we  let  some  better  sort  of  fool 
Thrid  every  science,  run  through  every  school? 
Never  by  tumbler  through  the  hoops  was  shotm 
Such  skill  in  passing  all,  and  touching  none. 
He  may  indeed  (if  sober  all  this  time) 
Plague  with  dispute,  or  persecute  with  rhymew 
We  only  furnish  what  he  Caiif  not  nse^ 
Or  wed  to  what  he  must  divorce,  a  muse: 
Full  in  the  midst  of  Euclid  dip  at  once, 
And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce : 
Or,  set  on  metaphysic  ground  to  prance, 
Show  all  his  paces,  not  a  step  advance. 
With  the  same  cement,  ever  sure  to  bind. 
We  bring  to  one  dead  level  every  mind: 
Then  take  him  to  develop,  if  yon  can, 
And  hew  the  block  ofi^  and  get  Out  the  itaan. 


*  Dr.  Robert  Fraiod,  Ifuter  o^  WMmimer  Sehool. 
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Walker  1  onr  hat— nor  more  he  deigned  to  say. 
But)  (Btem  as  Ajaz'  specter,  strode  away. 

The  sire  saw,  one  by  one,  hiR  virtues  wake: 
The  mother  b^;g'd  the  blessing  of  a  rake. 
Thou  gay'st  that  ripeness,  which  so  soon  began, 
And  ceased  so  soon,  he  ne'er  was  boy,  nor  man. 
Thro'  school  and  college,  thy  kind  doud  o'ercast^ 
Safe  and  unseen  the  ^oung  ^neas  past : 
Thence  bursting  glorious,  all  at  once  let  down, 
Stunn'd  with  his  giddy  larum  half  the  town. 
Led  by  my  hand,  he  saunter'd  durope  round, 
And  gathered  ev'ry  vice  on  Christian  ground ; 
Saw  ev'ry  court,  beard  ev'ry  King  declare 
His  royal  sense,  of  op'ra's  or  the  fair ;  * 

The  stews  and  palace  equally  explor'd, 
Intrigfu'd  with  glory,  and  witli  spirit  whord; 
Try'd  all  hora-cP-asuvers^  all  Ugtururs  defin'd, 
Judicious  drank,  and  greatly-daring  din'd; 
Dropt  the  dull  lumber  of  the  Latin  store, 
Spoil'd  his  own  language,  and  acquir'd  no  more; 
All  classic  learning  lost  on  classic  ground ; 
And  last  tum'd  Air^  the  echo  of  a  sound  1 

Then  thick  as  locusts  black'ning  all  the  ground, 
A  tribe,  with  weeds  and  shells  fantastic  crown'd 
Each  with  some  wondrous  gift  approach'd  the  pow'r, 
A  nest,  a  toad,  a  fungus,  or  a  flow'r. 
But  far  the  foremost,  two,  with  earnest  zeal, 
And  aspect  ardent  to  the  throne  appeal. 

The  first  thus  open'd:  Hear  thy  suppliant's  call, 
Great  queen,  and  common  mother  of  us  all  1 
Fair  from  its  humble  bed  I  rear'd  this  flow'r, 
Suckled,  and  cheer'd,  with  air,  and  sun,  and  show'r. 
Soft  on  the  paper  ruff  its  leaves  I  spread, 
Bright  with  the  gilded  button  tipt  its  head. 
Then  throned  in  glass,  and  nam'd  it  Oarolike  : 
Each  maid  cry's  Charming!  and  each  youth,  Divine  I 

My  sons  I  (she  answer'd),  both  have  done  your  parts : 
Live  happy  both,  and  long  promote  our  arts. 
But  hear  a  mother,  when  she  recommends 
To  your  fraternal  care  our  sleeping  friends. 
The  common  soul,  of  Heaven's  most  ihigal  make^ 
Serves  but  to  keep  fools  pert,  and  knaves  awake : 
A  drowsy  watchman,  that  just  gives  a  knock, 
And  breaks  our  rest,  to  tell  us  what's  a-dodc 
Yet  by  some  object  ev'ry  brain  is  stirr'd ; 
The  dull  may  waken  to  a  humming-bird ; 
The  most  recluse,  discreetly  open'd,  find 
Congenial  matter  in  the  cockle  kind ; 
The  mind,  in  metaphysics  at  a  loss, 
May  wander  in  a  wilderness  of  moss ; 
The  head  that  turns  at  super-lunar  things, 
Poiz'd  with  a  tail,  may  steer  on  Wilkins*  wings. 

0 !  would  the  sons  of  men  once  think  their  eyes 
And  reason  giv'n  them  but  to  etudj  flies  t 
See  Nature  in  some  partial  narrow  shape, 
And  let  the  author  of  the  whole  escape : 
Learn  but  to  trifle;  or,  who  most  observe, 
To  wonder  at  their  Maker,  not  to  serva 
We  nobly  take  the  high  Priori  road. 
And  reason  down  want,  till  we  doubt  of  Grod: 
Make  nature  still  encroach  upon  his  plan ; 
And  shove  him  off  as  far  as  e'er  we  can. 
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ROBERT  SOUTH,  D.D.— 1627-1889. 

In  1678,  Dr.  South  prepared  a  sermon  to  be  preached  at  a  con- 
Tention  of  sach  as  had  been  bred  at  -Westminster  School,  and 
which,  without  being  preached,  was  pablishcd  in  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons with  a  special  dedication  to  the  head-master,  Dr.  Robert 
Friend,  "  as  a  mark  of  his  sacred  gratitude  to  the  sound  training  of 
that  Rojal  Foundation — that  seminary  of  learning,  loyalty,  and  re- 
ligion.'' The  whole  aim  of  the  discourse  is  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force the  doctrine,  that  the  virtuous  education  of  youth  is  the  surest 
if  not  the  only  way  to  a  happy  and  honorable  old  age — meaning  by 
education,  ^the  training  np  of  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go — the 
inculcation  of  sound  knowledge,  and  the  habit  of  walking  in  the 
right  patL^'  The  duty  of  this  training  devolves  on  1,  Parents  ;  2, 
Schoolmasters;  and  3,  the  Cki^. 

DUTY  OF  PABENTB. 

Jewish  fathers  professedly  take  upon  themselves  the  guilt  of  all  then*  chil- 
dreDs'  sins  till  they  come  to  be  thirteen  years  old,  and  the  faith  of  the  family 
is  diligeDtlj  taught  when  they  sit  in  the  house,  and  walk  by  the  way,  when 
tbey  lie  down,  and  when 'they  rise  up,  and  thus  work  into  the  thread  of  their 
dally  existence  the  precepts  of  their  ancestral  faith. 

DUTY  or  BGHOOLMASTEBS. 

I  know  not  how  it  oomes  to  pass  that  this  honorable  employment  of  tnuning 
up  of  youth  shonld  find  so  little  respect  (as  experience  shows  it  does),  from  too 
many  in  the  world.  For  there  is  no  profession  which  has  or  can  have  a 
greater  inflaenoe  upon  the  public.  Schoolmasters  have  a  negative  upon  the 
peace  and  welfore  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  indeed  the  great  depositories 
and  keepers  of  the  peace  of  it;  as  having  the  growing  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
nation  in  their  handsi  The  subjects  generally  are  and  will  be  such  as  they  brand 
them.  So  that  I  look  upon  an  able,  weU-principled  schoolmaster  as  one  of  the 
most  meritorious  subjects  in  any  power^s  dominions  that  can  be ;  and  every 
sndi  school  under  such  a  master,  as  a  seminary  of  loyalty,  and  a  mining  of  alle- 
giance. Nay,  I  take  schoolmasters  to  have  a  more  powerful  influence  upon 
the  spirits  of  men  than  preachers  themselvea  It  being  seldom  found,  that  the 
pnlpit  mends  what  the  school  has  marred :  and  impressions  on  young  and 
tender  minds  are  the  most  certain  for  good  or  eviL 

(1.)  Let  the  educators  of  youth  remember  that  excellent  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten advice,  "  that  boys  will  be  men ;"  and  that  the  memory  of  all  base 
usage  will  sink  so  deep  into,  and  grow  up  so  inseparably  with  them,  that  it 
win  not  be  so  much  as  in  their  own  power  ever  to  forget  it  For  though  in- 
deed schoolmasters  are  a  sort  of  kings,  yet  they  can  not  always  pass  such  acts 
of  obliyion  as  shall  operate  upon  their  scholars,  or  perhaps^  in  all  things,  uxz 
damnify  themselvesL 

(2.)  Where  they  find  a  youth  of  spirit,  let  them  endeavor  to  govern  that 
spirit  without  extinguishing  it ;  to  bend  it,  without  breaking  it ;  for  when  it 
comes  onoe  to  be  extinguished,  and  broken,  and  lost,  it  is  not  in  the  power  or 
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art  of  man  to  reoorer  it ;  and  then  (belieye  it)  no  knowledge  of  noma 
pronoana,  syntaxes  and  prosodia,  can  erer  compensate  or  make  amends  Ibr 
socfa  a  toss.  The  French,  the/  say,  are  exceedingly  happy  at  this^  who  will 
instract  a  youth  of  spirit  to  a  decent  boldness,  tempered  with  a  due  modesty; 
which  two  qualitieB  in  conjunction  do^  above  aU  others^  fit  a  man  both  for  bus- 
ness  and  address^  But  for  want  of  this  ai%  some  schools  hare  rained  iDOfe 
good  wits  than  they  hare  iroproTed ;  and  eren  those  which  they  bare  sent 
away  with  some  tolerable  improyement,  like  men  escaped  from  a  sbipwredr, 
carry  off  only  the  remainder  of  those  nataral  advantages  which  in  much  greater 
plenty  they  had  brought  with  them. 

(3.)  Let  not  the  chastisement  of  the  body  be  managed  so  as  to  make  s 
wound  whicb  shati  rankle  and  fester  in  the  very  soul.  That  is,  let  not  chil- 
dren, whom  nature  itself  would  bear  up  by  an  innate,  generous  principle  of 
emulation,  be  exposed,  cowed,  and  depressed  with  scoffs^  contumelies  (founded 
perhaps  upon  the  master's  own  guilt)  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  their  equals 
and  emulators.  For  tins  lis,  instead  of  rods^  to  chastise  them  with  scorpions; 
and  is  the  most  direct  way  to  stupefy  and  besot,  and  make  tliem  utterly  re- 
gardless of  themselves  and  of  aU  that  is  praiseworthy ;  besides  that,  it  will  bo 
sure  to  leave  in  their  minds  such  inward  regrets  as  are  never  to  be  qualified  or 
worn  off.  It  is  very  indecent  for  a  master  to  jest  or  play  i|ith  his  scholars; 
but  not  only  indecent,  but  very  dangerous  too,  in  such  a  way  to  'fiaj  upon  them. 

(4.)  And  lastly,  let  it  appear  in  all  acts  of  penal  animadversion,  that  the  per- 
son is  loved  while  his  fault  is  punished ;  nay,  that  one  is  punished  only  out  of 
love  to  the  other ;  and  (believe  it)  there  is  hardly  any  one  so  much  a  child,  but 
has  sagacity  enough  to  perceive  tliia  Let  no  melancholy  fumes  and  spites  and 
secret  animosities  pass  for  discipline.  Let  tlie  master  be  as  angry  for  the  boy's 
fiu^  as  reason  will  allow  him;  but  let  not  the  boy  be  in  fitult,  only  bocauso 
the  master  lias  a  mind  to  be  angry.  In  a.  word,  let  not  the  master  hare  the 
spleen,  and  the  scholars  be  troubled  with  it  But  above  all,  let  not  the  sinsi  or 
faults,  or  wants  of  the  parents  be  punished  upon  the  children ;  for  that  is  a 
prerogative  which  Gkxl  has  reserved  to  himself. 

These  things  I  thought  fit  to  remark  about  the  education  and  educators  of 
yx>uth  in  general,  not  that  I  have  any  thoughts  or  desires  of  invading  their 
province ;  but  possibly  a  stander-by  may  sometimes  look  as  far  into  the  game  as 
he  who  plays  it;  and  with  no  less  judgment,  because  with  much  leas  oonoenL 

DUTT  OP  THE  CLEROT. 

The  third  and  last  sort  of  persons  concerned  in  the  great  chai^  of  instruct 
ing  youth  are  the  clergy.  For  as  parents  deliver  their  children  to  the  school- 
master, so  the  schoolmaster  delivers  them  to  the  minister.  And  fbr  my  own 
part,  I  never  thought  a  pulpit;  a  cushion,  and  an  hour-glass  such  neoessaiy 
means  of  salvation,  but  that  much  of  the  time  and  labor  which  is  spemt  abook 
them,  might  be  much  more  profitably  bestowed  in  catechising  youth  fixNn  the 
desk ;  preaching  being  a  kind  of  spiritual  diet,  upon  which  people  are  always* 
feeding,  but  never  full;  and  many  poor  souls,  God  knows,  are  tooUkePha*^ 
raoh's  lean  kina,  much  the  leaner  for  ^eir  fhll  feed 

[The  author  of  this  discourse  was  a  deadly  foe  to  ^  the  Rebellion,"  itv 
actors  and  abettors,  and  the  application  of  his  sound  principle,  is  to  t^e  utter 
extirpation  of  the  deed,  as  well  as  the  peril  of  that  great  political  and  religious 
movement  He  thinks  the  rebellion  could  not  have  happened  if  parents,  teach* 
ers,  and  clergy  had  done  ttieir  duty  to  the  youth  of  the  realm.] 
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EiCHABD  Stbblb  was  born  in  Dublin^  in  1675,  lis  father  an  En- 
gliahmao,  being  secretary  to  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  his 
motker  an  IriskwomAO.  On  the  death  of  kis  &ther  he  was  plaoed 
bj  the  Dnke,  who  was  ome  of  the  govmrDors,  in  the  Charter  House 
Sdiooly  London,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  17,  and  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Joseph  Addison,  which  ripened  into  a 
Mendship  that  survived  all  the  jealousies  and  disturbances  of  sim- 
ilar pursuits  in  literature  and  politics.  They  were  comrades  in  the 
TIniTersity  (Oxford),  which  Steele  left  without  a  degree,  for  a  sol- 
dier's career,  which,  after  attaining  the  rank  of  Captain,  he  aban- 
doned for  the  precarious  support  of  letters  and  politics. 

Through  the  influence  of  Addison  with  the  Government,  he  ob- 
tabed  the  i4>pointment  of  Gazetteer,  and  in  1709,  (April  12)  under 
the  name  of  Isaac  Bickcrstafl^  he  began  the  Tatler,  which  was  di»- 
coatinned  in  January  1711;  and  in  March  of  the  same  year  he 
commenced  with  Addison  the  publication  of  the  Spectator ;  and 
in  March,  1713,  issued  the  first  number  of  the  (jhisrdian — works 
which  have  passed  into  the  family  reading,  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken*  His  ready  and  versatile  pen  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  interests  of  those  essays.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament 
11 1715,  and  was  knighted  by  the  King,  for  his  vigoious  defbnse  of 
the  House  of  Hanover.  He  was  married  in  1707,  and  his  corres- 
pondence  vith  his  wife  exhibits  his  character  as  most  amiable,  ae 
well  as  eccentric    He  died  Sept  1,  1729. 

nX)GOI27U  IS  THE  PUBLIC  6CH00I& 

I  nrast  confess  I  have  verj  often,  with  much  sorrow,  bewailed  the  misfor- 
tone  of  the  children  of  Great  Britain,  when  I  consider  the  ignorance  and  un- 
disosmiiig  of  the  generality  of  schoolmasters.  The  boasted  liberty  we  talk  of 
is  bat  a  mean  reward  for  the  long  servitude,  the  mauj  heartaches  and  terrors, 
to  wfaidi  our  childhood  is  exposed  in  going  through  a  Grammar  School  Manj 
of  these  stupid  tyrants  exercise  their  cruelty  without  any  manner  of  distinc- 
tion of  the  capacities  of  children,  or  the  intention  of  parents  in  their  behalf. 
There  are  many  excellent  tempers  which  are  worthy  to  be  nourished  and  culti- 
vated with  all  possible  diligence  and  care,  that  were  never  designed  to  be  ao- 
qorinted  with  Aristotle,  Tully,  or  Virgil;  and  there  are  as  many  who  have  ca- 
ptdtiee  for  understanding  every  word  those  great  persons  have  writ,  and  yet 
were  not  bom  to  have  any  relish  of  their  writings. 

For  want  of  this  common  and  obvious  discerning  in  those  who  have  the 
cue  of  youth,  we  have  so  many  hundred  unaccountable  creatures  eveiy  age 
whipped  up  into  great  scholars,  that  are  forever  near  a  right  undeFstandiug, 
and  will  never  arrive  at  it  These  are  the  scandal  of  letters,  and  these  are 
generally  the  men  who  are  to  teach  others.    The  sense  of  shame  and  honor  is 
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enough  to  keep  the  world  itself  in  order  withoat  corporal  panishment^  moch 
more  to  train  the  minds  of  nnoonrapted  and  innocent  children.  It  happens,  I 
doubt  not)  more  than  once  in  a  year,  that  a  lad  is  chastised  for  a  blockhead, 
when  it  is  good  apprehension  that  makes  him  incapable  of  knowing  what  his 
teacher  means.  A  brisk  imagination  rery  often  may  suggest  an  error,  which 
a  lad  could  not  have  fiillen  into,  if  be  had  been  as  heavy  in  conjectaring  as  his 
master  in  explaining.  But  there  is  no  mercy  even  towards  a  wrong  inteiive- 
tation  of  his  meanmg:  the  sufferings  of  the  scholar's  body  are  to  recti^  the 
mistakes  of  his  mind. 

I  am  confident  that  no  boy,  who  will  not  be  allured  to  letters  without 
blows,,  will  ever  be  brought  to  any  thing  with  them.  A  great  or  good  mind 
must  necessarily  be  the  worse  for  such  indignities,  and  it  is  a  sad  change  to 
lose  of  iu  virtue  for  the  improvement  of  its  knowledge.  No  one  who  has  gone 
through  what  they  call  a  great  school,  but  must  remember  to  have  seen  diil- 
dren  of  excellent  and  ingenuous  natures,  as  has  afterward  appeared  in  their 
manhood — ^I  say  no  man  who  has  passed  through  this  way  of  education  but 
must  have  seen  an  ingenuous  creature,  expiring  with  shame,  with  pale  looks, 
beseeching  sorrow,  and  silent  tears,  throw  up  its  honest  eyes,  and  kneel  o^its 
tender  knees  to  an  inexorable  blockhead  to  be  forgiven  the  false  quantity  of  a 
word  in  making  a  Latin  verse.  The  child  is  punished,  and  the  next  day  be 
commits  a  like  crime,  and  so  a  third  with  the  same  consequence.  I  woold 
fain  ask  any  reasonable  man  whether  this  lad,  in  the  simplicity  of  Lis  native 
innocence,  full  of  shame^  and  capable  of  any  impression  from  that  grace  of 
soul,  was  not  fitter  for  any  purpose  in  this  life,  than  after  that  spark  of  virtoe 
is  extinguished  in  him,  though  he  is  able  to  write  twenty  verses  in  an  evening? . . . 

It  is  wholly  to  this  dreadful  practice  that  we  may  attribute  a  certain  hardi- 
ness and  ferocity  which  some  men,  though  liberally  educated,  carry  about  them 
in  all  their  behavior.  To  be  bred  like  a  gentleman,  and  punished  like  a  male- 
factor, must,  as  we  see  it  does,  produce  that  illiberal  sauciness  which  we  see 
sometimes  in  men  of  letters.  ... 

It  is,  methinks,  a  very  meUncholy  consideration,  that  a  little  negligenoe 
can  spoil  us,  but  g^reat  Industry  is  necessary  to  improve  us ;  the  most  excellent 
natures  are  soon  depreciated,  but  evil  tempers  are  long  before  they  are  exalted 
into  good  habits.  To  help  this  by  punishments,  is  the  same  thing  as  killing  a 
man  to  cure  him  of  a  distemper.  When  he  comes  to  suffer  punishment  in  tiiat 
one  circumstance,  he  is  brought  below  the  existence  of  a  rational  creature,  and 
is  in  the  state  of  a  brute  that  moves  only  by  the  admonition  of  stripes.  Bat 
since  this  custom  of  educating  by  the  lash  is  suffered  by  the  gentry  of  Great 
Britain,  I  would  prevail  only  that  honest,  heavy  lads  may  be  dismissed  from 
slavery  sooner  than  they  are  at  present,  and  not  whipped  on  to  their  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  year,  whether  they  expect  any  progress  from  them  or  not  Let  the 
child's  capacity  be  forthwith  examined,  and  he  sent  to  some  mechanic  way  of 
life,  without  respect  to  his  birth,  if  nature  designed  him  for  nothing  higher:  let 
him  go  before  he  has  innocently  suffered  and  is  debased  tnto  a  dereliction  of 
mind,  for  being  what  it  is  no  guilt  to  be— a  plain  man.  I  would  not  here  be 
supposed  to  have  said,  that  our  learned  men  of  either  robe,  who  have  been 
whipped  at  school,  are  not  still  men  of  noble  and  liberal  minds;  but  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  been  much  more  so  than  they  are,  had  they  never  suffered 
that  infamy.— ^ec^o^,  Ko.  20. 


ESSAY  ON  EDUCATION." 
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As  few  sabjectB  are  more  intereeting  to  society,  so  few  have  been  more  Are- 
qfoentl/  written  upon,  than  the  edacation  of  jouth.  Yet  is  it  not  a  little  sor- 
prising;  that  it  should  have  been  treated  almost  by  all  in  a  dedamatory  manner? 
They  have  insisted  largely  on  the  advantages  that  result  from  it,  both  to  the  in- 
^ridoal  and  to  society,  and  have  expatiated  in  the  praise  of  what  no  one  has 
efer  been  so  hardy  as  to  call  in  question. 

Instead  of  giving  us  fine  but  empty  harangues  upon  this  subject^  instead  of 
indulgiug  each  his  particular  and  whimsical  system,  it  had  been  much  bettor  if 
the  writers  on  this  subject  had  treated  it  in  a  more  scientific  manner,  repressed 
all  the  sallies  of  imagination,  and  given  us  the  result  of  their  observations  with 
didactic  simplicity.  Upon  this  subject  the  smallest  errors  are  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequence;  and  the  author  should  venture  the  imputation  of  stupidity 
upon  a  topic,  where  his  slightest  deviations  may  tend  to  iiyure  the  rising  gen- 
eiation. 

I  shall,  therefore,  throw  oat  a  few  thoughts  upon  this  subject,  which  have 
not  been  attended  to  by  others,  and  shall  dismiss  all  attempts  to  please,  while 
I  study  only  instruction. 

The  manner  in  which  our  youth  of  London  are  at  present  educated  is,  some 
in  free  schools  in  the  dty,  but  the  far  greater  number  in  boarding  schools  about 
town.  The  parent  justly  consults  the  health  of  his  child,  and  finds  that  an 
education  in  the  country  tends  to  promote  this  much  more  than  a  continuance 
in  the  town.  Thus  fiir  they  are  right:  if  there  were  a  possibility  of  having 
even  our  free  schools  kept  a  little  out  of  town,  it  would  certainly  conduce  to 
the  health  and  vigor  of  perhaps  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body.  It  may  be 
(bought  whimsica],  but  it  is  truth, — ^I  have  found  by  experience,  that  they 
who  have  spent  all  their  lives  in  cities,  contract  not  only  an  efifemlnacy  of 
habit,  but  even  of  thinking. 

But  when  I  have  said,  that  the  boarding  schools  are  preferable  to  free  schools, 
is  being  in  the  country,  this  is  certainly  the  only  advantage  I  can  allow  them ; 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  ignorance  of  those  who  take  upon 
them  the  important  trust  of  education.  Is  any  man  unfit  for  any  of  the  pro- 
fessions 7  he  finds  his  last  resource  in  setting  up  school  Do  any  become  bank- 
rupts in  trade?  they  still  set  up  a  boarding  school,  and  drive  a  trade  this  way, 


^Thi^Emj  wafl  originmllj  published  in  the  Bbb,  No.  VI ,  Noy.  lOih,  1769.  It  was  after- 
wards introdaced  by  the  author  into  a  yolume  of  Essaya  with  the  following  obeeryation : 
''This Treatise  was  pabllshed  before  Roosseau's  **Emmua:»  If  there  be  a,  stmiUtode  In  any 
inrtaoce,  it  is  hoped  that  the  amhor  of  the  present  essay  will  not  be  termed  s  plagiarist.*'  la 
this  repriut  we  follow  Bohn's  Edition  of  the  *•  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith."  4  vols.  Lon- 
doa.   JOI. 
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when  all  othen  fkil:  najr,  I  have  been  told  of  bntchers  and  barbers,  who  baTo 
tamed  schoohnasters ;  and,  more  surprifflng  still,  made  fortones  in  their  new 
professions. 

Could  we  think  ourselves  in  a  country  of  civilized  people— -could  it  be  con- 
ceived that  we  have  any  regard  for  posterity,  when  such  are  permitted  to  take 
the  charge  of  the  morals^  genius^  and  health  of  those  dear  little  pledges,  who 
may  one  day  be  the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  who  may  senre 
as  the  honor  and  bulwark  of  t&eir  aged  parents?  The  care  of  oar  children,  is 
it  below  the  state  ?  is  it  fit  to  indulge  the  caprice  of  the  ignorant  with  the  dis- 
posal of  their  children  in  this  particular?  For  the  state  to  take  the  charge  of 
OBL  its  children,  as  in  Persia  of  Sparta,  might  at  present  be  inconvenient;  but 
sorely  with  great  ease  it  might  ease  an  eye  to  their  instnictors.  Of  all  mem- 
beiB  of  society,  I  do  not  know  a  more  nsefUI  or  a  more  honorable  one,  tli&n  a 
schoolmaster;  at  the  same  time  that  I  do  not  see  any  more  generally  despiaeti^ 
or  whose  talents  are  so  ill  rewarded. 

Were  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters  to  be  augmented  from  a  dimmution  of 
useless  sinecures,  how  mi^t  it  turn  to  the  advantage  of  this  people— a  peo{rfe 
whom,  without  flattery,  I  may  in  other  respects  term  the  wisest  and  greatest 
upon  earth  I  But,  while  I  would  reward  the  deserving,  I  would  dismiss  those 
utterly  unqualified  for  their  employment:  in  short,  I  would  make  the  bosiness 
of  a  schoolmaster  every  way  more  respectable,  by  increasing  their  salaries^  and 
admitting  only  men  of  proper  abilities. 

There  are  already  schoolmasters  appointed,  and  they  have  some  small  sals^ 
ries ;  but  where  at  present  there  is  but  one  schoolmaster  appointed,  there  should 
at  least  be  two;  and  wherever  the  salary  is  at  present  twenty  pounds,  it  should 
be  a  hundred.  Do  we  give  immoderate  benefices  to  those  who  instract  our- 
selves, and  shall  we  deny  even  subsistence  to  those  who  instruct  our  children? 
ESvery  member  of  society  should  be  paid  in  proportion  as  he  is  necessary:  and 
I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  schoolmasters  in  a  state  are  more  necesaarf 
than  clergymen,  as  children  stand  in  more  need  of  instroction  ^n  fheir 
parents. 

But,  instead  of  this,  as  1  have  already  observed,  we  send  them  to  board  ii 
the  country  to  the  most  ignorant  set  of  men  ISiat  can  be  imagined.  Bat  leat 
the  ignorance  of  tJie  master  be  not  snificient,  the  child  is  generally  consigned 
to  the  usher.  This  is  generally  some  poor  needy  animal,  little  superior  to  a 
footman  either  in  learning  or  spirit;  invited'  to  his  place  by  an  advertisemflit; 
and  kept  there  merely  from  his  being  of  a  complying  disposition,  and  making 
the  children  fond  of  him.  "You  give  your  child  to  be  educated  to  a  slave," 
says  a  philosopher  to  a  rich  man ;  **  instead  of  one  slave,  you  will  then  have  two." 

It  were  well,  however,  if  parents,  upon  fixing  their  children  in  one  of  these 
houses,  would  examine  the  abilities  of  the  usher  as  well  as  of  the  master;  fbr, 
whatever  they  are  told  to  the  contrary,  the  usher  is  generally  the  person  most 
employed  in  their  education-.  H  then,  a  gentleman,  upon  putting  out  his  son  to 
one  of  these  houses,  sees  the  usher  disregarded  by  the  master,  he  may  depend 
upon  ity  that  he  is  equally  disregarded  by  the  boys;  the  truth  is,  in  spite  of  all 
their  endeavors  to  please,  fhey  are  generally  the  laughingstock  of  tlie  schodt 
HVery  triclr  is  irtayed  upon  the  usher;  the  oddity  of  his  manners,  his  dress,  or 
his  language,  is  a  fiind  of  eternal  ridicule ;  the  master  himself  now  and  then 
can  not  avoid  joining  in  the  laugh,  and  the  poor  wretch,  eternally  resenting  this 


OM  BPPCdWTOif.  3^ 

tolivie  in  a  lUiteof  war  ividijJI  die  fiHi%.  Tliit  toATfiiy 
proper  pereon,  is  it  not^  to  give  children  a  reliah  far  JeanUng?  Thej  must  ef- 
teem  learaing  veij  nuch,  wlien  tbej  eee  ite  profeMora  vaed  mth  fluch  oere- 
senyl  If  the  udier  be  deepiaed,  tbe  fkther  may  be  ifliared  hie  duld  will  never 
tw  properly  iDotmeted.* 

But  let  me  eai^Miee^  tbet  tbero  ere  some  echools  withoot  these  inoGAveiir 
ienoes, — where  the  master  and  ushers  are  men  of  learning,  oapntatioii,  and  aa- 
ridnity.  if  there  are  to  be  found  suoh,  they  can  not  be  prised  in  a  state  sofll- 
destly.  A  boy  will  learn  more  true  wisdom  in  a  public  sehool  in  a  year,  than 
\ty  a  private  education  in  five,  it  is  not  from  masterSi  but  from  their  equals 
yenth  kaim  a  knowledge  of  the  worid:  the  little  trioks  they  play  each  othei; 
the  poniahment  that  frequently  attends  the  commission,  is  a  just  picture  of  the 
great  world,  and  aH  the  ways  of  men  are  practiced  in  a  potilae  school  in  minia- 
tare.  It  is  true,  a  child  is  early  made  acquainted  with  some  vices  in  a  school, 
but  it  is  better  to  know  these  when  a  boy,  than  be  first  taught  tbem  when  a 
sum,  for  their  novels  tben  may  have  irresifltible  charms. 

In  a  public  education  boys  early  learn  temperance ;  and  if  the  parents  and 
frieods  would  give  them  leas  money  upon  their  usual  visits  it  would  be  much 
to  their  advantage,  since  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  a  great  part  of  their  diaop- 
den  arise  from  surfeit,— j>2ti«  ocddU  gtila  quam  gladku.  And  now  I  am  eome 
to  the  article  of  health,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Locke  and 
some  others  have  advised,  that  chtklren  should  be  inured  to  cold,  to  fiitigas,  and 
hardship,  from  their  youth  \  foot  ICr.  Locke  was  but  an  indiflbrent  physician. 
Habit,  I  grant,  has  great  influence  over  our  constitutions,  but  we  have  not  pre- 
em  ideas  upon  this  subject 

We  know  that^  among  savages,  and  even  among  our  peasants,  there  are  found 
children  bom  with  such  constitutions,  that  they  cross  rivers  by  swimming,  en- 
dnre  cold,  thirst,  hunger,  and  want  of  sleep,  to  a  surprising  degree ;  that  when 
they  happen  to  fiill  SMk,  they  are  cured,  without  the  help  of  medidne,  by  nature 
alooe.  fittch  examplea  are  adduced,  to  persuade  us  to  imitate  their  manner  of 
education,  and  accustom  ourselves  betimes  to  support  the  same  Ihtigues.  But 
had  these  gentlemen  considered,  first,  that  those  savagea  and  peasants  are  gen* 
enlly  not  so  longlived  as  they  who  have  led  a  more  indolent  life;  secondly, 
that  the  saore  laborious  the  life  is,  the  less  populous  is  the  country:  had  they 
considered,  that  what  phyaioians  call  the  wkumina  vikB^  by  fiitigue  and  labor  be- 
eone  rigid,  and  thus  antielpate  old  age;  that  the  number  who  survive  thoae 
rade  triala,  bean  no  proportion  to  thoae  who  die  in  tbe  experiment:  had  these 
thiags  been  properiy  eoaeidered,  they  would  not  have  thus  extolled  an  edoca- 
tioB  begun  In  fetigue  and  hardshipa.  Peter  the  Oreat,  wflling  to  inure  the 
children  of  his  seamen  to  a  life  of  hardahip^  ordered  that  they  should  drink 
enly  sea  water,  but  they  unfortunately  all  died  under  the  experiment 

Bot  while  I  would  exxdnde  all  unnecessary  labors,  yet  still  I  would  vboooi- 
mend  temperance  in  the  highest  degree.  No  luxurious  dishes  with  hi^  saa- 
ioning^  nothing  given  children  to  force  sn  appetite,  ss  little  sugared  or  salted 
proviskma  as  possible,  though  never  ao  pleasing;  but  milk,  morning  and  ni^M 
should  be  their  oooatant  food,  Thia  diet  would  make  them  more  healthy  than 
any  of  thoae  8k>ps  that  are  usuaUy  cooked  by  the  mistreaa  of  a  boarding  scbod; 


*Tb«MttiWt rsiaarka apon  this  foktjfct  ar*  iba  wmn  watlhy  of  attmtion,  that hf  hh»- 
Hlf  knew  by  esperianee  tbe  dutiea  and  annoyancet  of  aach  a  altuation.— BoAn. 
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besides,  it  oorrects  any  ooiunimptiye  habitSi  not  nnfregaaitly  finmd  amonggk 
the  children  of  citj  parents. 

As  boys  should  be  educated  with  temperance,  so  the  first  greatest  kssoa  that 
should  be  taught  them  is,  to  admire  frugality.  It  is  by  the  ezerdse  of  this 
yirtue  alone,  tliey  can  erer  expect  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  It  is  true, 
lectures  continually  repeated  upon  this  subject,  may  make  some  boys,  whea 
they  grow  up,  run  into  an  extreme,  and  become  misers;  but  it  were  well  had 
we  more  misers  than  we  have  among  us.  I  know  few  characters  more  usefid 
in  society ;  for  a  man's  baring  a  larger  or  smaller  share  of  money  lying  uselos 
by  him  no  way  injuzes  the  commonwealth ;  since,  should  eyexy  miser  now  ex- 
haust his  stores,  this  might  make  gold  more  plenty,  but  it  would  not  increaaa 
the  commodities  or  pleasures  of  life ;  they  would  still  resiain  as  they  are  at 
present :  it  matters  not,  therefore,  whether  men  are  misers  or  not,  if  they  be 
only  frugal,  laborious^  and  fill  the  station  they  have  chosen.  If  they  deny 
themselyes  the  necessaries  of  life,  society  is  no  way  injured  by  their  foliy. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  romances,  which  praise  young  men  of  spirit,  who  go 
through  a  rariety  of  adventures,  and,  at  last,  conclude  a  life  of  dissipatioii, 
fi^y,  and  extravagance^  in  riches  and  matrimony,  there  should  be  some  mea 
of  wit  employed  to  compose  books  that  might  equally  interest  the  passions  of 
our  youth;  where  such  a  one  might  be  praised  for  having  resisted  allurementi 
when  young,  and  how  he,  at  last,  became  lord  mayor — ^bow  he  was  married  to 
a  lady  of  great  sense,  fortune^  and  beauty:  to  be  as  explicit  as  possible^  the  old 
story  of  Whittingion,  were  his  cat  left  out,  might  be  more  serviceable  to  the 
tender  mind  than  either  Tom  Jones,  Joseph  Andrews,  or  a  hundred  othen^ 
where  frugality  is  the  only  good  quality  the  hero  is  not  possessed  of.  Were 
our  schoolmasters,  if  any  of  them  had  sense  enough  to  draw  up  such  a  wori^ 
thus  employed,  it  would  be  much  more  serviceable  to  their  pupils^  than  all  the 
grammars  and  dictionaries  they  may  publish  these  ten  years. 

Children  should  early  be  instructed  in  the  arts,  from  which  they  would  afte^ 
wards  draw  the  greatest  advantages.  When  the  wonders  of  nature  are  never 
exposed  to  oiur  view,  we  have  no  gpreat  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  those 
parts  of  learning  which  pretend  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  Ooe  of  the 
ancients  complains,  that  as  soon  as  young  men  have  left  school,  and  are  obliged 
to  oon verse  in  the  world,  they  ihncy  themselves  transported  uito  a  new  region: 
^^Ul  cum  in  forum  veneritU  exisUmerU  ae  in  aHam  ierrannn  orbemddaiof,^  We 
should  early,  therefore,  instruct  them  in  the  experiments,  if  I  may  so  expresi 
it,  of  knowledge,  and  leave  to  maturer  age  the  accounting  for  the  causes.  But 
mstead  of  that,  when  boys  begin  natural  philosophy  in  colleges,  they  have  not 
the  least  curiosity  for  those  parts  of  the  science  which  are  proposed  for  their 
instruction;  they  have  never  before  seen  the  phenomenl^  and  consequeotly 
have  no  curiosity  to  learn  the  reasons.  Might  natural  philoe(^hy,  therefor^  be 
made  their  pastime  in  school,  by  this  means  it  would  in  college  become  their 
amusement 

In  several  of  the  machines  now  in  use,  there  would  be  ample  field  both  for 
instruction  and  amusement:  the  different  sorts  of  the  phoq>horus,  the  artificial 
pyrites,  magnetism,  electricity,  the  experiments  upon  the  rare&ction  and  weiglU 
of  the  air,  and  those  upon  ehistic  bodies,  mi^t  empk>y  their  idle  houi^  and 
none  should  be  called  fh>m  play  to  see  such  experiments  but  such  as  tiiougfat 
I»oper.    At  first;  then,  it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  instnimentSi  and  the  etftcta 
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of  tfaeir  oombinatioD,  were  only  shown;  the  causes  should  be  deferred  to  a  ma- 
torer  ag^  or  to  those  times  when  natural  curiosity  prompts  us  to  dlscoYer  the 
wonders  of  nature.  Man  is  placed  in  this  world  as  a  spectator;  when  he  is 
tired  with  wondering  at  all  the  novelties  about  him,  and  not  till  then,  does  he 
desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  causes  that  create  those  wonders. 

What  I  have  observed  with  regard  to  natural  philosophy,  I  would  extend  to 
every  other  science  whatsoever.  We  should  teach  them  as  many  of  the  facts 
as  were  possible,  and  defer  the  causes  until  they  seemed  of  themselves  desirous 
of  knowing  theoL  A  mind  thus  leaving  school  stored  with  all  the  simple  ex- 
periences of  science,  would  be  the  fittest  in  the  world  for  the  college  course ; 
and  though  such  a  youth  might  not  appear  so  bright,  or  so  talkative,  as  those  who 
had  learned  the  real  principles  and  causes  of  some  of  the  sciences,  yet  he  would 
make  a  wiser  man,  and  would  retain  a  more  lasting  passion  for  letters,  than 
be  who  was  early  burdened  with  the  disagreeable  institution  of  effect  and  cause. 
In  history,  such  stories  alone  should  be  laid  before  them  as  might  catch  the 
imagination:  instead  of  this,  they  are  too  fi^quently  obliged  to  toil  through  the 
four  empires,  as  they  are  called,  where  their  memories  are  burdened  by  a  num- 
ber of  disgusting  names,  that  destroy  all  their  future  relish  for  our  best  histo- 
rians, who  may  be  termed  the  truest  teachers  of  wisdonL  • 

Every  species  of  flatteiy  should  be  carefully  avoided :  a  boy,  who  happens  to 
say  a  sprightly  thing,  is  grenerally  applauded  so  much,  that  he  happens  to  con- 
tinue a  coxcomb  sometimes  all  his  life  after.  He  is  reputed  a  wit  at  fourteen, 
and  becomes  a  blockhead  at  twenty.  Nurses,  footmen,  and  such,  should  there- 
fore be  driven  away  as  much  as  possible.  I  was  even  going  to  add,  that  the 
mother  herself  should  stifle  her  pleasure  or  her  vanity,  when  little  master  hap- 
pens to  say  a  good  or  smart  thing.  Those  modest  lubberly  boys  who  seem  to 
want  spirit^  generally  go  through  their  business  with  more  ease  to  themselves, 
and  more  satis&ction  to  their  instructors. 

There  has  of  late  a  gentleman  appeared,  who  thinks  the  study  of  rhetoric  es- 
snitial  to  a  perfect  education.*  That  bold  male  eloquence,  which  often  without 
pleasing  convinces,  is  generally  destroyed  by  such  institutiona  Convincing  elo' 
qoenoe,  however,  is  infl^nitely  more  serviceable  to  its  possessor  than  the  most 
florid  harangue,  or  the  most  pathetic  tones  that  can  be  imagined ;  and  the  man 
who  is  thoroughly  convinced  himself^  who  understands  his  subject^  and  the  lan- 
goagie  he  speaks  in,  will  be  more  apt  to  silence  opposition,  than  he  who  studies 
the  force  of  his  periods,  and  fills  our  ears  with  sounds,  while  our  minds  are  des* 
titate  of  oonviction. 

It  was  reckoned  the  fiuilt  of  the  orators  at  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
when  they  had  been  long  instructed  by  rhetoricians,  that  their  periods  were  so 
hannonions,  as  that  they  oould  be  sung  as  well  as  spoken.  What  a  ridiculous 
figure  must  one  of  these  gentlemen  cut,  thus  measuring  syllables,  and  weighing 
words,  when  be  should  plead  the  cause  of  his  client  I  Two  architects  were 
once  candidates  for  the  building  a  certain  temple  at  Athens :  the  first  harangued 
the  crowd  very  learnedly  upon  the  diflSsrent  orders  of  architecture,  and  showed 
them  in  what  manner  the  temple  should  be  built;  the  other,  who  got  up  to 
wg9fk  after  him,  only  observed,  that  what  his  brother  had  spoken  he  oould  do; 
and  thus  he  at  onoe  gained  his  cause. 

*  Proteblr  Mr.  Tbonai  flhariiian,  who  aboot  thia  time  read  lecturea  on  riieiorie  and  ekK 
catkn.— jDoAn. 
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To  teach  JXken  to  be  oratorsy  is  little  leas  than  to  teach  them  to  be  poeto;  ani 
for  my  part^  I  abould  b&ye  too  great  a  J^;ard  for  my  child,  to  wish  him  a  xnaiur 
only  in  a  bookseller's  shop. 

Another  passion  which  the  present  age  is  apt  to  ran  into,  is  to  make  childreB 
learn  all  things, — the  languages,  the  sdenoeS)  music,  the  exercises,  and  paint- 
ing. Thus  the  diild  soon  becomes  a  talker  in  all,  but  a  nuister  in  none.  Be 
thus  acquires  a  superficial  fondness  for  every  thing,  and  only  shows  his  ignor- 
ance when  he  attempts  to  exhibit  his  skilL 

As  I  deliver  my  thoughts  without  method  or  connection,  so  the  reader  most 
not  be  surprised  to  find  me  once  more  addressing  schoolmasters  on  the  present 
method  of  teaching  the  learned  languages,  which  is  commonly  by  literal  trans- 
lations. I  would  ask  such,  if  they  were  to  travel  a  journey,  whether  those 
parts  of  the  road  in  which  they  found  the  greatest  diJQBculties  would  |iot  be 
most  strongly  remembered?  Boys  who,  if  I  may  continue  the  allusion,  gallop 
through  one  of  the  ancients  with  the  asaistanoe  of  a  translation,  can  have  bot  a 
Teiy  slight  acquaintance  either  with  the  author  or  his  language.  It  is  bj  tbe 
exercise  of  the  mind  alone  that  a  language  is  leaned ;  but  a  literal  trauslation, 
on  the  opposite  page,  leaves  no  exercise  for  the  memory  at  alL  The  boy  will 
not  be  at  the  &tigue  of  remembering,  when  his  doubts  are  at  once  satisfied  by 
f  II  glance  of  the  eye ;  whereas,  were  every  word  to  be  sought  from  a  dictioosry, 

the  learner  would  .attempt  to  remember,  in  order  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  look* 
ing  out  for  it  for  the  future. 

To  continue  In  the  same  pedantic  strain,  though  no  schoohnastM*,  of  all  the 
yariotts  grammars  now  taught  in  schools  about  town,  I  would  recommeDd  only 
the  old  comm<m  one ;  I  have  forgot  whether  Lilly's,  or  an  emendation  of  him. 
The  others  maybe  improvements;  but  such  improvements  seem  to  me  only 
mere  grammatical  niceties,  no  way  influencing  the  learner,  but  perhaps  kxidisg 
him  with  trifling  subtleties,  which  at  a  proper  age  he  must  be  at  some  pains  to 
SbfgcL  • 

Whatever  pains  a  master  may  take  to  make  the  learning  of  the  languages 
I  agreeable  to  his  pupil,  he  may  depend  upon  it^  it  will  be  at  first  extremely  un- 

I  pleasant    The  rudiments  of  every  language,  therefore,  must  be  given  as  a  task, 

not  as  an  amusement  Attempting  to  deceive  children  into  instruction  of  this 
kind,  is  only  deoeiving  ouraelvee ;  and  I  know  no  passion  capable  of  cowpet' 
ing  a  child's  natural  laziness  but  fear.  Solomon  has  said  it  before  me;  norii 
there  any  more  certain,  though  perhaps  more  disagreeable  troth,  than  the 
i  proverb  in  verse,  too  well  known  to  repeat  on  the  present  occasion.    It  is  veiy 

probable  that  parents  are  told  of  some  mastena  who  never  use  the  rod,  and  oon- 
I  aequently  are  thought  the  properest  instructors  for  their  children ;  but  tboqgb 

r  lendemess  is  a  requisite  quality  in  an  instructor,  yet  there  is  too  often  tbe  tnieit 

tenderness  in  well-timed  oomaction. 

Some  have  justly  observed,  that  all  passion  should  be  banislied  on  this  te^ 
fible  occasion ;  but^  I  know  not  how,  there  is  a  fiailty  attending  human  nature 
that  few  masters  are  able  to  ke^  their  temper  whilst  they  correct  I  knew 
»  good-natured  man,  who  was  sensible  of  his  own  weakness  in  this  respect) 
and  consequently  had  reoourse  to  the  following  expedient  to  prevent  his  pts- 
sions  firom  being  engaged,  yet  at  tiie  same  time  administer  justioe  with  imp■^ 
tialify.  Whenever  any  of  his  pnpils  oommitted  >  fiwdt,  be  sanunoned  a  jury  ^ 
has  peer%**I  mean  of  tbe  boys  of  his  own  or  the  next  danes  to  him;  his  ao- 
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eosere  stood  fortli ;  he  bad  a  Itbeity  of  pleading  in  his  own  defexkse,  and  one  or 
two  more  had  a  fiberty  of  pleading  against  him:  when  found  guilty  by  the 
pand,  he  was  consigned  to  the  footman  who  attended  in  the  house,  who  had 
previous  orders  to  punish,  but  with  lenity.  By  this  means  tlie  master  took  off 
the  odium  of  punishment  from  himself;  and  the  footman,  between  whom  and 
the  boys  there  oouid  not  be  even  the  slightest  intimacy,  was  placed  ia  such  a 
tight  as  to  be  shunned  by  every  boy  ia  the  schooL 

And  now  I  have  gone  thus  far,  perhaps  you  will  tliink  me  some  pedagogos, 
wQling,  by  a  well-timed  pufi)  to  increase  the  reputation  of  his  own  school;  but 
such  18  not  the  case.  Tlie  regard  I  have  for  society,  for  those  tender  minds 
who  are  the  objects  of  tho  preaeut  essay,  is  the  only  motive  I  have  for  offering 
those  thouglits,  calculated  not  to  surprise  by  their  novelty,  or  tlie  elegance  of 
composition,  but  merely  to  remedy  some  defects  which  have  crept  into  the  pre9- 
ent  system  of  school  education. 

|To  the  foregoing  "  Etfsay  on  Edncaiiov^  we  add  a  few  detached  thoughts  se- 
lected from  other  publications  and  letters  by  the  same  author.] 

HOSfB  EDCCATIOK.      ROMAKCB  RBADIXa.      FttUQAUTT. 

The  reasons  you  have  given  me  for  breeding  up  your  son  a  scholar  sre  judi- 
cious and  convincing;  I  should,  however,  be  glad  to  know  for  wli^  particular 
profession  he  is  designed.  If  he  be  assiduous,  and  divested  of  strong  (Sassions^. 
(for  passions  in  youth  always  lead  to  pleasure,)  be  may  do  very  well  in  your 
coU^e;  for,  it  must  be  0¥med,  that  the  industrious  poor  have  good  encourage- 
ment there,  perhaps  better  than  in  any  other  in  Europe.  But,  if  he  has  ambi- 
tioB,  strong  passions,  and  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  contempt,  do  not  send  hira 
there,  unless  you  have  no  other  trade  for  hira  except  your  own.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  how  much  may  be  done  by  a  proper  education  at  homo.  ▲ 
boy,  for  instance,  who  understands  perfectly  well  Latin,  French,  Arithmetic, 
and  the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  and  can  write  a  fine  hand,  has  an  education 
that  may  qu-ilify  \)\m  for  any  undertaking.  And  these  parts  of  learning  should 
be  carefoUy  inculcated,  let  him  be  designed  for  whatever  calling  he  will.  Above 
an  things,  let  hii9  never  touch  a  romance  or  novd;  those  paint  beauty  in  colors 
more  charming  than  nature^  and  describe  happiness  that  man  never  tastes. 
How  delusive,  how  destructive,  are  those  pictures  of  consummate  bliss  1  Thejr 
teach  the  youthful  mind  to  sigh  after  beauty  i^d  happines«  wh^h  neyer  ex- 
isted; to  despise  the  little  good  which  fortune  has  mixed  in  our  cup,  by  expect- 
ing more  than  she  ev^  gare;  and  in  general,  take  the  word  of  a  man  who  has 
teen  the  woiM,  and  has  studied  hnmsn  nature  more  by  experiepee  than  pre- 
cept— tske  my  word  for  i^  I  say,  that  books  teach  us  veiy  little  of  the  wortd. 
The  greatest  merit  in  a  state  of  poverty  would  only  serve  to  make  the  possessor 
ridicnloas;  may  difltrea^  but  can  not  relieve  him.  Frugi^ity,  and  even  aTarice, 
in  the  bwer  orders  of  mankind,  are  true  ambition.  These  afford  the  only  ladder 
for  the  poor  to  rise  to  preferment  Teach,  then,  my  dear  Sur,  to  your  son  tiirift 
and  eoooony.  Let  his  poor  wandering  uncle*8  example  be  placed  before  his  eyes. 
I  had  learned  from  bo<^  to  be  disinterested  apd  generous,  before  I  was  taught 
from  ezperienos  the  ^ecessil^  of  being  pudent  I  had  oontracted  the  habits 
•Dd  aotkMU  of  »  philaaopjier,  while  I  was  exposing  myseAf  to  the  insidtoiii 
approtchss  st  oanmng;  and  often  b^  being;  even  with  my  nvrow  finances^ 
charitable  to  exoes^  I  forgot  the  rules  of  jnstice,  and  phioed  myself  hi  the  vefx 
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situation  of  the  wretch  who  thanked  me  for  my  bounty.  When  I  am  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  world,  tell  him  this,  and  perhaps  he  may  improve  irom  mj 
example. — Letter  to  Rev,  Henry  Qoldsmiih.    1759. 


SELF-KKOWLEDGE  AND  SELF-GOVERKlfENT. 

In  the  Tarious  objects  of  knowledge,  which  I  hare  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  study  under  my  care,  as  well  as  those  which  you  have  acquired  under  the 
various  teachers  who  have  hitherto  instructed  you,  the  most  material  bruich 
of  information  which  it  imports  a  human  being  to  know,  has  been  entirely  over- 
looked,— ^I  mean  the  knowledge  of  yourself.  Tliere  are,  indeed,  very  fvw  pe^ 
«ons  who  possess  at  once  the  capability  and  the  disposition  to  give  you  this  in- 
-Btructlon.  Tour  parents^  who  alone  are  perhaps  sufBciently  acquainted  with 
you  for  the  purpose,  are  usually  disqualified  for  the  task,  by  the  very  aflectkm 
and  partiality  wliich  would  prompt  them  to  undertake  it.  Your  masters,  who 
probably  labor  under  no  such  prejudices,  have  seldom  either  sufficient  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  your  character,  or  are  so  much  interested  in  your  welfure,  os 
to  undertake  an  employment  so  unpleasant  and  laborious.  Yon  are,  as  vet,  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  perform  this  important  office  for  yourself)  or,  in- 
deed, to  be  sensible  of  its  very  great  consequence  to  your  happiness.  Tlie 
ardent  hopes  and  the  extreme  vanity  natural  to  early  youth,  blind  you  at  once 
to  every  thing  within  and  every  thing  without,  and  make  you  see  both  yourself 
and  the  world  in  Hilse  colors.  This  illusion,  it  is  true,  will  gradually  wear  away 
as  your  reason  matures,  and  your  experience  increases ;  but  the  question  is,  wliat 
is  to  be  done  in  the  meantime  ?  Evidently  there  is  no  plan/or  you  to  adopt  but  to 
make  use  of  the  reason  and  experience  of  tliose  who  are  qualified  to  direct  you. 

Of  this,  however,  I  can  assure  you,  both  from  my  own  experience,  and  fiorn 
the  opinions  of  all  those  whose  opinions  deserve  to  be  valued,  ^hat  if  you  um 
at  any  sort  of  eminence  or  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  in  thosB 
of  your  friends;  if  you  have  any  ambition  to  be  distinguished  in  your  Aitoie 
career  for  your  virtues,  or  talents,  or  accomplishments,  this  self-knowledge  of 
which  I  am  speaking  is  above  all  things  requisite.  For  how  is  your  moral  char- 
acter to  be  improved,  unless  you  know  wliat  are  the  virtues  and  vices  which 
your  natural  disposition  is  calculated  to  foster,  and  what  are  the  passions  which 
are  most  apt  to  govern  you  ?  How  are  you  to  attain  eminence  in  any  talent  or 
pursuit,  unless  you  know  in  what  particular  way  your  powers  of  mind  best 
capacitate  you  tor  excelling  ?  It  is  therefore  my  intention,  in  this  letter,  to 
offer  you  a  few  hints  on  this  most  important  subject 

When  you  come  to  look  abroad  into  the  world,  and  to  study  the  different 
characters  of  men,  you  will  find  that  the  happiness  of  any  individual  depends 
not,  as  you  would  suppose,  on  the  advantages  of  fortune  or  situation,  but  prin- 
cipally on  the  regulation  of  his  own  mind.  If  you  are  able  to  secure  tran- 
quillity within,  you  will  not  be  much  annoyed  by  any  disturbance  without  The ' 
great  art  of  doing  this  consists  in  a  proper  government  of  the  passions — ^in  tak- 
ing care  that  no  propensity  is  suffered  to  acquire  so  much  power  over  your 
mind  as  to  be  the  cause  of  immoderate  uneasiness,  either  to  yourself  or  others. 
I  insist  particularly  on  this  point,  my  dear  young  fi-iend,  because,  if  I  am  not 
groatly  deceived,  you  are  yourself  very  much  disposed  by  nature  to  two  pas- 
sions, the  most  tormenting  to  the  possessor,  and  the  most  offensive  to  others, 
of  any  which  afflict  the  human  race, — ^I  mean  pride  and  anger.    Indeed,  thoss 
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tw«  dispoaitioiiB  seem  to  be  oatttralljr  connected  with  each  other;  for  70a  have 
jprobttblT-  remarked,  that  meet  proud  men  are  addicted  to  anger,  and  that  most 
panionate  men  are  alao  proud.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  I  can  confidently  aasnre 
yoo,  that  If  an  attempt  is  not  made  to  subdue  those  uneasy  propensities  now 
when  your  temper  m  flexible^  and  your  mind  easy  of  impression,  they  will  most 
in&Uibly  prove  the  banc  and  torment  of  your  whole  life.  They  will  not  only 
destroy  all  posssibility  of  your  enjoying  any  happiness  yourself  but  they  will 
produce  the  same  efieet  on  those  about  you ;  and  by  that  means  you  will  de- 
prive yourself  both  of  the  respect  of  others^  and  the  approbation  of  your  own 
lieait, — the  only  two  souioea  from  which  can  be  derived  any  substantial  oom- 
ibr^  or  real  eiyoymenL 

It  is^  moreover,  a  certain  principle  in  morals,  that  all  the  bad  passions,  but 
cqiedally  those  of  which  we  are  speaking,  defeat,  in  all  cases,  their  own  pur^ 
poses, — a  position  which  appears  quite  evident,  on  the  slightest  examination. 
Por  whai  is  theebject  which  the  proud  man  has  constantly  in  view?  Is  it  not 
to  gun  diRtinctioii,  and  respeot^.and  consideration  among  mankind?  Now,  it 
is  onibrtunately  the  nature  of  pride  to  aim  at  this  distinction,  not  by  striving 
to  acquire  such  virtues  and  talents  as  would  really  entitle  him  to  it,  but  by 
laboring  to  exalt  himself  above  his  equals  by  little  and  degrading  methods;  by 
eodeamria^  for  example,  to  outvie  them  in  dress,  or  show,  or  expense,  or  by 
affecting  to  look  down,  with  haughty  superciUousness,  on  such  as  are  inferior 
to  himself  only  by  some  accidental  advantages  for  which  he  is  no  way  indebted 
to  his  own  merit.  The  consequence  of  ttiis  is,  that  all  mankind  declare  war 
against  him;  his  inferiora,  whom  he  affects  to  despise,  will  hate  hun,  and  conse- 
quently will  exert  themselves  to  injure  and  depress  him;  and  his  superiorly 
whom  he  attempts  to  imitate,  will  ridicule  his  absurd  and  unavailiiig  eflbrts  to 
invade  what  they  consider  as  their  own  peculiar  provioceu 

If  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  a  proud  man  defeats  his  own' purposes,  the 
same  may,  with  equal  certainty,  be  affirmed  of  a  man  who  gives  way  to  vio- 
lence of  temper.  His  angry  invectives,  liis  illiberal  abuse,  and  his  insulting 
langaage^  produce  very  Kttie  effect  on  those  who  hear  him,  and  who,  perhapSi 
only  smile  at  his  infirmities;  but  who  can  describe  the  intolerable  pangs  of  vex- 
ation, rage,  and  remorse,  by  which  the  heart  of  a  passionate  man  is  soccer 
sively  ravaged  ?  Alas  1  it  is  himself  alone  for  whom  the  storm  is  pent  up,  who 
is  torn  by  its  violence^  and  not  those  against  whom  its  fiiry  is  meant  to  be 
directed. — Letter  to  a  PupiL 

rOREIOir  TRAVEL  Ain>  RESIDENCE  AT  A  UNTVEBSTTT. 

We  seem  divided,  whether  an  education  formed  by  traveling  or  by  a  seden- 
tary life  be  preferablei  We  see  more  of  the  world  by  travel,  but  more  of  hu- 
man natttze  by  remaining  at  home;  as  in  an  infirmary,  the  student^  who  only 
attends  to  the  disorders  of  a  few  patients,  is  more  likely  to  understand  his  pn^ 
fessioii,  than  he  who  indiscriminately  examines  them  aU. 

A  youth  just  landed  at  the  Brille  resembles  a  down  at  a  puppet  show }  car- 
ries his  amaiement  firom  one  miracle  to  another;  fW>m  this  cabinet  of  curiosi- 
ties to  that  eoUection  of  pictures:  but  wondering  is  not  the  way  to  grow  wise. 

Whatever  resolutiotis  we  set  ourselves  not  to  keep  company  with  our  coun- 
tiymen  abioad,  we  shall  find  them  broken  when  once  we  leave  home.  Among 
strangers  we  consider  ourselves  as  in  a  solitude^  and  it  is  but  natural  to  desire 
society. 
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Thfti^  ifl  more  knowledge  to  be  aoqnired  Cnm  one  page  of  the  Tolume  of  bui- 
kind,  if  Hie  acbolar  onlj  knows  bow  to  read,  tban  in  Tolnines  of  iBtiqaitf. 
We  grow  learned,  not  wise,  by  too  long  oontinoanoe  at  oollege. 

Tbis  points  put  the  time  in  whidi  we  should  leave  the  luaiTeraity.  F?riiaps 
the  age  of  twenty-one^  wlien  at  oiu*  uuivenitiea  tbe  first  degree  is  generailjr 
token,  is  tbe  proper  period.  . 

Tbe  universities  of  iSurope  may  be  divided  into  three  daasea  Tboie  iip(» 
the  old  Bcbolastio  establishment  wbeie  tbe  pupils  are  immured,  talk  nothing 
out  Latip,  and  support  every  day  ^Uogistical  disputatious  in  school  pbileeo^y. 
Would  not  one  be  apt  to  imagine  tbis  was  tbe  proper  education  to  make  a  man 
a  Ibol?  Such  are  tbe  universities  of  Prague,  Louvain,  and  Padua.  Tbe  seoond 
t%  wliore  the  pupils  are  under  few  restrictions,  wliere  all  aoholastic  jargon  is 
faanisfaed,  where  they  take  a  degree  when  they  tl^iok  proper,  and  live  not  in  tbe 
college,  bus  tbe  city.  Such  are  fidinbnrgbr  Leyden,  Gottingen,  Qepeva.  T1i» 
third  is  a  miztaro  of  the  two  former,  where  tbe  pupils  are  restrained,  bat  not 
ix)n6ned;  where  many,  though  not  all,  the  abaardities  of  acJuJastio  philotopby 
pra  soppieiBed,  and  where  tlie  first  degree  is  taken  after  four  years'  natriett- 
Ration.    Sueb  are  Qxibrd,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin. 

4b  fi)r  the  first  chiSB,  their  absurdities  are  too  apparent  to  admit  ef  a  panl- 
|el.  It  is  disputed  which  of  the  two  hist  are  more  couducive  to  nataonal  im- 
provement 

Skill  in  tbe  professions  is  acquired  more  by  pisctioe  tban  study ;  two  or  three 
years  may  be  soiifficieDt  fix  learning  tlieir  rudiments.  Tbe  uuivensities  of  Edb- 
buigh,  Aa,  grant  a  license  for  practicing  them  when  tbe  student  thinks  pfopei; 
which  our  universities  refuse  till  after  a  residenQe  of  several  yearsi 

The  dignity  of  tbe  professions  mey  be  supported  by  this  dilatory  prooeedii^; 
but  many  men  of  learning  are  thus  too  long  ezduded  ftom  the  lucrative  adraa- 
tsgea,  which  superior  skill  has  a  right  to  expect 

Those  universities  must  certainly  he  moat  freqoentod,  which  pRxnise  to  give 
in  two  years,  the  advantages  which  others  will  not  under  twelve. 

Tike  mau  who  has  studied  a  profession  for  three  years,  and  practiced  it  far 
■nine  more,  will  certainly  know  more  of  his  business  than  h«  who  has  only 
studied  it  for  twelve. 

Tl)e  uniyersities  of  Bdinburgh,  Ac,  must  certainly  be  most  praper  for  the 
ytudy  of  those  professions  in  wliich  men  choose  to  turn  their  learning  to  pratt 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  universities  of  Oxford,  Ac,  are  improp&t  for  this,  since  they  keep  the 
student  from  the  world,  which,  after  a  certain  time,  is  tbe  only  true  advxA  of 
improvement 

When  a  degree  in  the  professions  can  be  taken  only  by  men  of  independenl 
fi>rtunes,  the  number  of  candidates  in  learning  is  lessened,  and,  oonsequeofi^, 
tiie  advancement  of  learning  retarded. 

Tbis  slowness  of  conferring  degrees  ia  a  remnant  o^  scholastie  beibaritf. 
^aria^  Louvain,  and  those  universities  which  still  retain  their  andent  institih 
lions^  confer  the  doctor's  degree  slower  even  than  we. 
•   The  statutes  of  every  university  should  be  eonsideved  as  adapted  to  fl»  laws 
ef  its  respective  government    Those  should  alter  as  these  happen  to  fiuctoate. 

Four  years  spent  in  the  arta^  (as  they  are  called  in  colleges^)  Is  perhaps  hj- 
ing  too  laborious  a  foundation.  Bntering  a  profession  without  any  previous 
ac'iuisitiona  of  this  kind,  is  buildmg  too  bold  a  superstructure.  ' 
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ObaHtries  wear  Teiy  different  appeanncefl  to  travelers  of  different  drauin- 
fitanoea.  A  mail  who  is  wblried  through  Europe  ia  *  poet-chaise,  and  the 
pilgrim  who  walks  the  grand  tour  on  foot,  will  form  very  different  oonclif- 


To  see  Europe  with  advantage,  a  man  should  appear  in  variooid  cifcumstan- 
oea  of  fertune;  but  the  experiment  would  be  too  dangerous  for  joung  men. 

There  are  many  things  relative  to  other  countries  which  can  be  learned  M 
more  advantage  at  borne ;  their  laws  and  policies  are  among  tlie  number. 

Hie  greatest  advantages  which  result  to  jouth  from  ^vel,  are  an  easy  ad- 
dress, the  shaking  off  national  prejndioes,  and  the  finding  nothing  ridicuk>us  in 
natkmal  peculiarities. 

The  time  spent  ia  tliese  acquisitions  could  have  been  more  usefully  employed 
at  home.  An  eifucation  in  a  college  seems  thereibre  prefeiTuble. — Present  staid 
€f  BdiU  Learning    1759. 

OHARACTBBiaTICB  OP  DIFFEREXTT  UNIVBB8ITIE8. 

We  attribute  to  universities  either  too  much  or  too  little.  Some  assert  that 
they  are  the  only  proper  places  to  advance  learning;  while  others  de^y  even 
tlieir  utility  in  ibrming  an  educatnn.    Both  are  erroneous. 

Learning  is  most  advanced  in  populous  cities,  where  chance  often  conspires 
with  iadustiy  to  promote  it;  where  the  members  of  this  lai^  university,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  catch  manners  as  they  rise;  stu^y  life,  not  k)gic^  and  have  the 
world  for  correspondents. 

The  greatest  number  of  universities  Itfivo  ever  been  founded  in  times  of  tho 
greatest  tgDorance. 

New  improvements  in  learning  are  seldom  adopted  in  colleges  until  admitted 
everywhere  else.  And  this  is  right:  we  sliould  always  be  cautious  of  teaching 
the  rising  generation  uncertainties  for  truth.  Thus,  though  the  professors  in 
universities  have  been  too  frequently  found  to  oppose  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, yet,  when  once  established,  they  are  the  properest  persons  to  diffVise  it 

*  In  the  first  edUion  our  author  addled.  Baud  imxpertwu  logttor  ;  for  he  traTeled  througli 
Fkmnce,  Jke ,  on  foot.  In  hit  sketch  of  Baron  Ilo!berg,  he  gfvea  an  eninple  of  the  aclVaa- 
C«fe»  whkh  may  be  derived  by  cven  a  poor  student  from  fbreif  n  trarel. 

**  This  wa».  pcrimpa.  one  of  the  moat  ezrraondinary  personages  that  has  done  honor  fo  the 
preseni  century.  Hm  bfinjr  (he  son  of  a  private  sentiuel  did  not  abate  the  ardor  of  his  am- 
bition, fer  be  learned  to  read,  though  without  a  mister.  Vpnn  the  death  of  his  father,  being 
left  emirety  destlnite,  he  was  involved  in  all  that  distress  which  is  common  among  the  poor, 
lad  of  whteh  the  great  btve  scarcely  any  idea  H«»wevf  r,  though  only  a  boy  of  nine  years 
old,  be  stiU  persisted  in  pursuing  his  studies,  traveled  abont  from  srhool  to  school,  and  beg- 
ged his  tearninc  »»<>  his  bread.  When  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  inMead  of  applying  himself 
to  any  of  the  lower  occupations,  which  seem  best  adapted  to  such  circumstances,  he  was 
resolved  to  travel  for  improvement  from  Norway,  the  pface  of  his  birth,  to  Copenbagen,  the 
capital  city  of  Denmart.  He  lived  there  by  teaching  FVench,  af  tlie  eame  time  avoiding  no 
opportunity  of  Improvement  that  his  seamy  funds  confd  permit.  But  hit  ambition  was  <Mt 
to  be  restrained,  or  his  thint  of  knowlevlge  satisfied,  until  he  had  sesn  the  world.  Without 
money,  reeommendartona.  or  friends,  he  ondertook  fo  set  out  upon  his  travels,  and  make  the 
tour  of  Europe  on  foot.  A  good  voice,  and  a  trifling  skill  in  mnsic,  were  the  only  finances 
be  had  to  support  an  nndertaking  so  extensive ;  so  he  traveled  by  day.  and  at  night  sung  at 
the  doorsof  peasants'  houses  to  get  himself  a  lodging,  fa  this  manner,  white  yet  very  jHianv, 
Roftefg  paaed  through  FTinee,  Germany,  and  Holland ;  and  eomhig  over  to  England,  fuok 
«p  his  residcnee  for  two  yeara  In  the  uuiversify  of  Oxford.  Here  he  subsisted  by  teachkif 
French  and  music,  and  wrote  his  universal  history,  his  earliest,  but  worst  performanca. 
Ftanilshsd  with  all  the  lesrning  of  Europe,  he  at  last  thought  proper  to  return  to  Copenba* 
fCB,  wbsrs  his  iflfentons  productions  quickly  gained  him  that  favor  be  deserve^*" 
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Teadilng  hj  lecturei  as  at  Edinburgh,  may  make  men  adiolani;  if  they 
think  proper;  but  instmcting  by  examinatioD,  as  at  Oxfi>rd,  wiU  make  tbem  sd 
often  against  their  inelinatioa. 

Edinburgh  only  disposes  the  student  to  receire  learning ;  Oxford  often  makes 
him  actually  learned.  . 

In  a  word,  were  I  poor,  I  should  send  nvy  son  to  Leyden  or  Edinborglv 
though  the  annual  expense  in  each,  paiticnlarly  in  the  firsts  is  Teiy  pat. 
Were  I  rich,  I  would  send  him  to  one  of  our  own  aniyer8itie&  By  an  edaca- 
tioD  received  in  the  firat,  lie  has  the  best  likelihood  of  living;,  by  that  leceivtd 
in  the  latter,  he  has  the  best  chance  of  becoming  great. 

We  have  of  late  heard  much  of  the  necessity  of  studying  oratory,  Tespa* 
sian  was  the  first  who  paid  professors  of  rhetoric  ibr  poblidy  instructing  youth 
at  Rome.    However,  tliose  pedants  never  made  an  orator. 

The  best  orations  that  ever  were  spoken  were  pronounced  in  tlie  parliaineiits 
of  King  Cfaaries  tlie  First    These  men  never  studied  the  rules  of  oratory. 

Mathematics  are,  perhaps,  too  much  studied  at  ovr  universities.  Tliis  seems 
a  science  to  wbidi  tlie  meanest  intellects  are  equal.*  I  fcMiget  who  it  is  that 
says^  "All  men  might  understand  matliematics^  if  they  would.'* 

The  most  methodical  manner  of  lecturing,  wliether  on  morals  or  nature,  i^ 
first  rationally  to  explain,  and  then  produce  the  experiment  The  most  in- 
structive method  is  to  show  the  experiment  first ;  curiosity  is  tlien  excited,  and 
attention  awakened  to  every  subsequent  deduction.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
in  a  well  formed  education,  a  course  of  history  sliould  ever  precede  a  course  of 
ethica 

The  sons  of  our  nobility  are  permitted  to  enjoy  greater  liberties  in  oar  nni- 
versities  than  those  of  private  men.  I  should  blush  to  ask  the  men  of  learning 
and  virtue  who  preside  in  our  seminaries^  the  reason  of  such  a  prejudicial  dis> 
tinction.  Our  youth  should  there  be  inspired  with  a  love  of  philosophy;  acd 
the  first  maxim  among  philosophers  is,  tlmt  merit  only  makes  distinction. 

Whence  has  proceeded  tlie  vain  magnificence  of  expensive  architecture  in 
our  colleges?  Is  it  that  men  study  to  more  advantage  in  a  palace  than  in  a 
cell  ?  One  single  performance  of  taste  or  genius  confers  more  real  liODors  on 
its  parent  university,  than  all  the  labors  of  the  chise). 

Surely  pride  itself  lias  dictated  to  the  fellows  of  our  colleges  the  absurd  pas- 
sion of  being  attended  at  meals,  and  on  other  public  occasions^  by  those  poor 
men  who,  vnlling  to  be  scholars,  come  in  upon  some  charitable  foundation.  It 
implies  a  contradiction,  for  men  to  be  at  once  learning  the  liberal  arts,  and  at* 
the  same  time  treated  as  slaves;  at  once  studying  freedom,  and  practicing 
servitude. 


*  Thi*  Is  partly  true,  hut  not  to  the  extent  which  ia  Implied  in  our  author'a  general  i 
Iron.  The  elemenla  of  the  science  mnj  certainly  be  acqaired  without  any  extraordiMrjr 
•hare  of  intellect ;  but  surely  diatingaii'hed  proficiency  in  the  hifher  branches  of  mathematics 
impliea  something  more  than  the  industriooa  effbrta  of  the  **meaaeflt  intellects."  Gold- 
amith  himself  was  a  very  indilTerent  mathematician ;  and  this  will  perhaps  accooat  suffi- 
ciently for  his  attempt  to  noderrate  the  importance  of  the  science,  and  hia  wish  to  coosider 
itsacqufaition  aa  the  despicable  triumph  of  ploddtnf  mediocrity.— A^An. 

For  a  full  and  able  discussion  of  the  claims  of  mathematics  io  a  courae  of  liberal  studlii^ 
SM  Sir  William  HamiUoQ*a  Miscellanies. 


8AHUEL  JOHNSON. 

Taovonra  on  bducatioh  axd  oondvot. 
G«UMnd  inm  hto  CooTtrntiooi  nportcd  by  Bocw«IL 


OFisnoxr  on  his  own  education. 


JOHXBOK  himself  began  to  learn  Latin  with  Mr.  Hawkinfi,  QBher,  or  under- 
master  of  Litchfield  school,  "A  man  (said  he)  very  skillflil  in  his  little  way." — 
With  him  he  continued  two  years,  and  then  rose  to  be  under  the  care  of  Mr 
Hunter,  the  head-master,  who,  according  to  his  account,  "  was  very  severe,  and 
^Tong-headedly  severa  He  used  (said  he)  to  beat  us  unmerdAilly ;  and  he  did 
iiot  distinguish  between  ignorance  and  negligence ;  for  he  would  beat  a  boy 
cquaUy  for  not  knowing  a  thing,  as  for  neglecting  to  know  it  He  would  ask  a 
boy  a  question ;  and  if  he  did  not  answer  him,  he  would  beat  him,  without  con 
eideriDg  whether  he  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  to  answer  it;  for  in 
stance,  he  would  call  upon  a  boy  and  ask  him  in  Latin  for  a  candlestick,  which 
the  boy  could  not  expect  to  be  asked.  Now,  Sir,  if  a  boy  could  answer  every 
question,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  master  to  teach  him." 

Johnson,  however,  was  very  sensible  how  much  he  owed  to  Mr.  Hunter 
Mr.  Langton  one  day  asked  him  how  he  acquired  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of 
Latin,  in  which  he  was  thought  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  man  of  his  time. 
He  .said,  "  My  master  whipt  me  very  welL  Without  that.  Sir,  I  should  have 
done  nothing."  He  also  told  Mr.  Langton,  that  while  Hunter  was  flogging  bis 
boys  unmercifully,  he  used  to  say,  "And  this  I  do  to  save  you  fron)  the  gallows." 
Johnson,  upon  all  occasions,  expressed  his  approbation  of  enforcing  instruction 
by  means  of  the  rod.  "  I  would  rather  have  tlie  rod  the  general  terror  of  all, 
to  make  them  learn,  than  tell  a  child,  if  you  do  thus,  or  thus,  you  will  be  more 
esteemed  than  your  brothers  or  sisters.  The  rod  produces  an  effect  that  tcrmi- 
nates*  in  itself  A  child  is  afraid  of  being  whipped,  and  gets  bis  task,  and 
there^s  an  end  on*t;  whereas,  by  exciting  emulation  and  comparisons  of  supe* 
riority,  you  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  mischief;  you  make  brothers  and  sis- 
ters hate  each  other." 

INFLXriKOE    OF    EDUCATION. 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  to  education.  "  I  do  not  deny  but  there  is 
some  original  difference  in  minds;  but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  what  is 
formed  by  educatioiL  We  may  instance  the  science  of  nuniSers^  which  all 
minds  are  equally  capable  of  attaining;  yet  we  find  a  prodigious  difference  in 
the  powers  of  different  men,  in  that  respect,  after  they  are  grown  up,  because 
their  minds  have  been  more  or  less  exercised  in  it ;  and  I  think  the  same  cause 
will  explain  the  difference  of  excellence  in  other  things,  gradatione  admitting 
always  some  difference  m  the  first  principles." 
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SCHElfS*  FOS  THS  CLASBSS  OF  A  GBAJOfAB  BOHOOL. 

"  When  the  introductioii,  or  formation  of  nouns  and  verba,  ib  perfecClj  iim» 
tered,  let  them  learn 

Corderius,  by  Mr.  Clarke,  beginning  at  the  same  time  to  transUite  out  of  the 
introduction,  that  by  this  means  they  may  leam  the  syntax.  .  Then  let  them 
proceed  to 

Erasmus,  with  an  English  translation,  by  the  same  author. 

The  second  class  learns  Etitfopitts  and  ConeSos  Nepoe,  or  Justin,  with  the 
tran^Uon. 

N.  B.  The  first  class  gets  for  their  part  every  morning  the  roles  which  they 
have  learned  befere,  aad  fA  tiM  •Aemoon  1«UM  the  Lsttn  ndes  of  the  noons 
and  verbs. 

They  are  examined  in  the  rules  which  they  have  learned  every  Thursday  and 
Saturday. 

The  second  class  does  the  sams  whilst  they  are  in  Eutropius ;  afterwards  tborr 
part  is  in  the  irregular  nouns  and  verbs,  and  in  the  rulea  for  makiDg  and  scan- 
ning versea    They  are  examined  as  the  first. 

Tlie  third  class  learns  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in  the  morning,  and  Cnsar's  Coi» 
mentaries  in  the  afternoon. 

Practice  in  the  Latin  rules  till  they  are  perfect  in  them ;  afterward*  in  Ui; 
Leed*s  Greek  Qrammar.    Examined  as  before. 

Afterwards  they  proceed  to  Virgil,  beginning  at  the  same  timo  to  writ* 
themes  and  verses  and  to  leam  Greek ;  from  thenco  passing  on  to  Horace^  &«> 
as  shall  seem  most  proper." 

SCHSJfK  FOR  TBB   STUSIIIS  Of  A  STUDEKT  FIlTIlfO  FOB  THS  UKrVEKSfTT. 

"  I  know  not  well  what  books  to  direct  you  to,  because  you  have  not  in* 
fbrmcd  mo  what  study  you  will  apply  yoursdf  to.  I  believe  it  will  be  most 
for  your  advantage  to  apply  yourself  wholly  to  the  languages,  till  you  go  to  the 
TTnivcrstty.    ^e  Greek  authors  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  read  are  these: 

Cebes.    • 


Milan. 

Lucian  by  Leeds. 

Xenophon. 

Homer. 

Theocritus. 

Euripides. 


Atticu 

Ionic; 
Doric 
Attic  and  Doric 


Thus  you  win  be  tolerably  skilled  in  all  the  dialects,  beginning  witli  the  At- 
tic, to  which  the  rest  must  be  referred. 

In  the  study  of  Latin,  it  is  proper  not  to  read  the  latter  authors,  till  you  ars 
well  versed  in  those  of  the  purist  ages;  as  Terence,  Tully,  Caesar,  Sallust,  Ke^ 
pos,  Velleius  PatercUlus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Phsedrus. 

1  he  greatest  and  most  necessary  task  still  remains,  to  attain  a  habit  of  ex- 
pression, without  which  knowledge  is  of  little  use.  This  is  necessary  in  Latin, 
and  more  necessary  in  English ;  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  daily  imitation 
of  the  best  and  correctest  authors." 

STUDY  OP  GREBK  AND  LATIW. 

**  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  one  day  took  a  sculler  at  tlie  Temple  stairs,  and  set  out 

•Mr  Croker  in  his  edition  of  Bosweli's  Joiinpon— ^hnracfrrisieK  thip  scheme  »•*♦  Crude 
Sketch,"  and  doubts  whether  it  conrain<<  Dr.  Johnson's  mature  aiid  general  ECiiUmeatB  6B 
^▼en  the  narrow  branch  of  educaliun  lo  which  it  refers. 


SIHDKL  JOtTK 

h.  1  aiked  btm  if  b«  ntOj  t1 
ngoages  an  aMMtlal  re(|aiih« 
Or,  Bir;  for  tboM  who  know  I 
bo  da  not.  H*f,  dr,  it  it  woi 
«opl*  eroD  Id  tlie  comnND  inte: 
icli  connected  with  it."  "And 
J  well,  and  caxTj  on  the  tnsinc 
J.  "Why,  Sir.  that  may  be  t 
'  any  oae;  for  iiutaiic«,  thit  boj 
.  BDg  the  «ong  of  Orpbeag  to 
tbea  eatlwl  to  the  boy,  "Wbal 
rgoBaots!"  "Sir,  (luid  Ura  b 
much  pleased  with  the  aoawe 
len  tarDiDg  to  Ur.  B.  said,  "Sir 
'  mankind  i  and  every  bumaa  b 
t  to  give  all  that  he  baa  to  g«t 

VALCE   or    ENOWLKDCS    TO    TBI 

^u  when  about  to  establishe 
d,  that  it  might  bare  ■  leadei: 
,  sir,  (aaid  Johnson.)  While  1< 
eW  who  bsTB  tbal  disttDCtioa 
Tjbodj  leama  to  read  and  writi 
a  Ucod  waiAcoM  ia  too  Sne 
tiatcoM^  we  ihould  have  pe<i 
people  whatever  more  industrio 
I;  jet  ttaej  have  all  learnt  to  n 
a  thing  iminedisteiy  good,  fron 
ed.  A  otan  who  baa  oaodles  n 
had  not  oodiea;  but  nobody 
hich  light  ia  oontinued  to  ua  b- 
falnable  art,  and  ought  to  be  pi 
r  occasion  he  said,  "Where  tl' 

I  will  have  the  upper  band  of  i 
>  thia;  but  it  would  be  so,  exc 
!«.    When  it  Cornea  to  dry  und 

II  obaerved,  that  he  was  well  ai 
I  bread  tr^  the  fhiit  of  whici 
.  they  were  informed  of  the  t* 
-plowing,  sowing,  harrowing:,  r 
'hy,  air,  aO  ipiorant  savflgra  wi 
'  civiliicd  life.  Were  you  to 
mck  upon  brick,  and  rafter  up 
rtain  height,  a  nuD  tumbles  oCT 
leartily  at  our  fully  in  building 
thout  hooBes.  No,  air  (holdinf 
le  bread  tree." 

Dnce  attempted  to  maintain,  pt 
dge  waa  not  desirable  on  its  on 
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of  anhappinesB."  *'  Wfaj,  eir,  (said  Johnaon)  that  knowledge  may  in  some  easei 
produce  unhappineaa^  I  allow.  But  upon  the  whole,  knowledge,  jmt  m,  is  cer- 
tainlj  an  object  which  eveiy  man  would  wish  to  attain,  although  perhaps,  he 
may  not  take  the  trouble  necessary  for  attaining  it  Much  might  be  done  if  a 
man  put  his  whole  mind  to  a  particular  object  By  doing  bo,  N<Hrton  made  him- 
self the  great  lawyer  that  he  was  allowed  to  be." 

He  one  day  observed,  *'AU  knowledge  is  of  itself  of  some  value.  There  is 
nothing  so  minute  or  inconsiderable,  that  I  would  not  rather  know  it  than  not 
In  the  same  manner,  all  power  of  whatever  sort,  is  of  itself  desirable.  A  man 
would  not  submit  to  hem  a  ruffle  of  his  wife,  or  his  wife*8  maid;  but  if  a  mere 
wish  could  obtain  it,  he  would  rather  wish  to  be  able  to  hem  a  ruffle." 

PUBUG  SCHOOLS  (TBS  GBBAT  BOARDING  BCHOOLS)  AND  PBTVATE  TtJITIOH  AT 

BOMB    COHPARED. 

Of  education  at  the  Public  Schools,  Johnson  displayed  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  in  a  luminous  manner ;  but  his  arguments  preponderated  much 
in  &vor  of  the  benefit  which  a  boy  of  good  parts  might  receive  at  one  of  tbeoL 

"At  a  great  school  there  is  all  the  splendor  and  iUtimination  of  many  minds; 
the  radiance  of  all  is  centered  in  each,  or  at  least  is  reflected  upon  each.  But 
we  must  own  that  neither  a  dull  boy,  nor  an  idle  boy,  will  do  so  well  at  a  great 
school  as  at  a  private  one.  For  at  a  great  school,  there  are  always  boys  enough 
to  do  easily,  who  are  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  school;  and  after 
whipping  being  tried  to  no  purpose,  the  dull  or  idle  boys  are  left  at  the  end  of 
the  class,  having  the  appearance  of  g^ing  through  the  course,  but  learaing 
nothing  at  all.  Such  boys  may  do  well  at  a  private  school,  where  constant 
attention  is  paid  to  them,  and  they  are  watched.  So  that  the  question  of  pub- 
lic or  private  education  is  not  properly  a  general  one,  but  whether  one  or  the 
other  is  best  for  my  son." 

At  another  time  he  said,  "There  is  now  less  flogging  in  our  great  sdtoob 
than  formerly,but  then  less  is  learned  there;  so  that  what  the  boys  get  at  oue 
end  end  they  lose  at  the  other."  Yet  more,  he  observed,  was  learned  in  public 
than  in  private  schools,  from  emulation;  ** there  is  the  collision  of  mind  with 
mind,  or  the  radiance  of  many  minds  pointing  to  one  center." 

BEFINBUBKTS  Ain)  NOVELTIES  IN  EDUCATION. 

*'  I  hate  by-roads  in  education.  Education  is  as  well  known,  and  has  Iongl)€en 
as  well  known,  as  ever  it  can  be.  Endeavoring  to  make  children  prematurely 
wise  is  useless  labor.  Suppose  they  have  more  knowledge  at  five  or  six  jesrs 
than  other  children,  what  use  can  be  made  of  it  ?  It  will  be  lost  before  it  is 
wanted,  and  the  waste  of  so  much  time  and  labor  of  the  teacher  can  never  be 
repaid.    Too  much  is  expected  from  precocity,  and  too  little  performed.    Miss 

was  an  instance  of  early  cultivation ;  but  in  what  did  it  terminate?   In 

marrying  a  little  Presbjrterian  parson,  who  keeps  an  infant  boarding  school,  so 

that  all  her  employment  now  is, 

"To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  smatl  beer.'* 
She  tells  the  children,  '  this  is  a  cat,  and  that  is  a  dog  with  four  legs  and  a  tail; 
see  there  t  you  are  much  better  than  a  cat  or  a  dog,  for  you  can  speak.'  I  am 
always  for  getting  a  boy  forward  in  his  learning ;  for  that  is  a  sure  good  I 
would  let  him  at  first  read  any  English  book  which  happens  to  engage  bis  a^ 
tention ;  because  you  have  done  a  great  deal  when  you  have  brought  htm  to 
have  entertainment  from  a  book.    He'll  get  better  books  afterward." 
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n  adviSMl  Ur.  Bocwell  not  to  nflite  \a  the  edaeatioa  of  his  children. 
1  not  bear  refloemeDt;  70U  mnit  do  aa  other  people  do.  Above  all 
Toqr  ofaildreti  ooiiBtaiitlj  to  tell  U»e  tratb ;  \t  a  thins  happened  at  one 
aad  Ukj,  whan  relating  it,  t».f  that  it  happened  at  anoUur,  do  not  let 
at  inatanti;  cbeck  them ;  }«u  do  not  know  where  deviation  from  truth 
'  BoewcLL,  "It  mftf  come  to  the  door:  and  when  once  fm  account 
arkd  in  one  dreuoutaace,  it  may  \>y  degteca  be  varied  aa  aa  to  be  to- 
trent  from  what  reailr  happened."  A  ladj  in  the  company,  whose 
s  impatient  at  the  rein,  fidgeted  at  this,  and  Tantured  to  mj,  "  Kay, 
n  macb.  IT  Ur.  Johnson  should  Torbid  me  to  drink  tea  I  would  com- 
sbould  feel  the  restraint  onlj  twice  a  day ;  but  little  Tariations  in 
miurt  happen  a  thousand  times  a  dnj,  iT  ooe  is  not  perpetually  watch- 
BHBon.  "  Well,  Uadan,  and  you  ought  to  be  peiTetually  watching.  It 
rom  careleesneei  about  truth  than  from  iuCeutional  lying  that,  there  is 
(alsehood  in  the  world." 

g  of  instmctroD,  "  People  bare  now-a-daya  got  a  strange  opinion  that 
ag  should  be  taught  by  lectures.  Now  I  can  not  see  that  lectures  can 
ch  good  AS  reading  the  books  (Vom  which  the  lectures  are  taken.  I 
tiling  that  cnn  be  best  Caught  by  lectures,  except  where  experimeat« 
e  shown.  Too  may  teach  cheoiiBtry  by  lectures;  you  might  teach 
if  shoes  by  lectureai" 

ation  in  England  has  been  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by  two  of  its  great- 
Milton  and  Locke.  MQton's  plan  is  impracticable,  and  I  suppoae  has 
en  tried ;  Locke'a  I  bncy,  has  been  tried  ollen  enougrh,  but  is  very  tm- 
it  giTea  too  much  on  one  ^e,  and  loo  little  on  the  other:  it  girea  too 


aster  of  a  public  K'hool  at  Campbell-town,  in  Scotland,  had  been  bus- 
rom  his  otBce,  on  a  charge  against  liim  of  having  used  immoderate  and 
icclion.  Ur.  Boswell  was  engaged  to  plead  the  cause  oT  the  master, 
oiled  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  Euhject,  who  made  the  following  observations: 
arge  is,  that  be  has  used  immoderate  and  cruel  correction.  Correction 
ia  not  cruel;  children,  being  not  reasonable,  can  be  governed  only  by 
1  impress  tliis  fear,  is  therefore  one  of  the  first  duties  of  those  who  hare 
of  children.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent,  and  has  never  been  thought 
ent  with  parental  tenderneas.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  who  is  in  the 
■zaltation  when  he  is  hco  parentis.  Yet,  as  good  things  become  evil 
IS,  correction,  by  being  ifumoderate,  may  become  cruel.  But  when  is 
n  immoderate?  When  it  is  more  frequent  or  more  severe  than  is  re- 
i  Tnenendum  et  doceB^m,  for  reformatiou  and  instruction.  No  severity 
which  obstinacy  makes  necessary ;  for  the  greatest  cruelty  would  bo  to 
id  leave  the  scholar  too  careless  for  instroction,  and  too  much  hardened 
»r  Locke,  in  bis  treatise  of  Education,  mentions  a  mother  with  ap- 
rho  whipped  an  infant  eight  times  before  she  had  subdued  it;  for  had 
pod  at  the  seventh  act  of  correction,  her  daughter,  says  he,  would  have 
aed.  The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  young  minds  are  very  ditfercnt ;  as 
must  be  the  depreeaof  persevering  severity.  A  stubborn  scholar  must 
:ted  till  he  is  subdued.  The  discipline  of  a  school  is  military.  There 
ler  be  unbounded  licence  or  absolute  authority.    The  master  who  pun- 
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isheo,  not  only  constiltB  the  fiitord  hftppiiiMB  of  him  who  is  Che  imme^ate  tab- 
ject  of  correction,  bnt  he  propagates  obedience  tfaroogii  the  whole  school,  aod 
eetablisbee  regnlarity  hj  txtmplnrj  justice.  The  Tictorions  obstinacy  of  a  ahh 
gle  boy  would  make  his  future  endeavors  of  reformation  or  instmction  totally 
ineffectual :  obstinacy  therefore  mnst  neter  be  yictorious.  Yet  it  is  Well  known, 
that  there  sometimes  occurs  *  suIleQ  and  hardy  reec^Uftion,  that  laughs  at  ill 
common  punishment^  and  bids  defiance  to  all  common  degrees  of  pain.,  Oor- 
rection  must  be  proportioned  to  occasions.  The  flexible  will  be  reformed  by 
gentle  discipline,  and  the  refractory  must  bo  subdued  by  harsher  methods.  The 
dogp*ee8  of  scholastic,  as  of  military  punishment,  no  stated  roles  can  asoertaib. 
It  must  be  enforced  till  it  overpowers  temptation ;  till  stubbomness  beeonxs 
flexible,  and  perrerseness  regular.  Custom  and  reason  have,  indeed,  set  some 
bounds  to  scholastic  penalties:  the  schoolmaster  inflicts  no  capital  punisbmenti^ 
nor  enforces  bis  edicts  by  either  death  or  mutilation.  The  civil  law  has  igselj 
determined,  that  a  master  who  strikes  at*  a  scholar^s  eye  shall  be  considered  as 
criminal.  But  punishments,  however  severe,  that  produce  no  lasting  evil,  mty 
be  just  and  reasonable,  because  tbey  may  be  necessary.  Such  have  been  the 
punishments  used  by  the  schoolSEtaster  accused.  No  scholar  has  gone  from  him 
either  blind  or  lame,  or  with  any  of  his  limbs  or  powers  injured  or  impaired. 
They  were  irregular,  and  ho  punished  them ;  they  were  obstinate,  and  he  en- 
forced his  punishment  But,  however  proyoked,  he  never  exceeded  the  limits 
of  moderation,  for  he  inflicted  nothing  beyond  present  pain ;  and  how  much  of 
that  was  required,  no  roan  is  so  little  able  to  determine  as  those  who  hare  de» 
t^rmined  against  him — the  parents  of  the  offenders.  It  has  been  said,  that  bs 
used  unprecedented  and  improper  instruments  of  correction.  Of  this  accotntios 
the  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be  found.  No  instrument  of  correction  is  mors 
proper  than  another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce  present  pain  without 
lasting  miscbieC  Whatever  were  his  instruments,  no  lasting  mischief  has  en- 
sued ;  and  therefore,  however  unusual,  in  hnnds  so  cautious  they  were  proper. 
It  has  been  objected,  that  he  admits  the  charge  of  cruelty,  by  producing  no 
evidence  to  confute.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  his  scholars  are  either  dispensed 
at  large  in  the  world  or  continue  to  inhabit  the  place  in  which  they  were  bred. 
Those  who  are  dispersed  can  not  be  found ;  those  who  remain  are  the  sonJB  of « 
his  persecutors,  and  are  not  likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom  their  fathers  arc 
enemies.  If  it^  supposed  that  the  enmity  of  their  fatliers  proves  the  jusUoo 
of  the  charge,  it  must  be  considered  how  often  experience  shows  us,  that  men 
who  are  angry  on  one  ground  will  accuse  on  another^  with  how  little  kindness 
in  a  town  of  low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  learning  is  regarded ;  and  how  im- 
plicitly, where  the  inhabitants  are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  hearkened  to  and 
followed.  In  a  place  like  Campbell-town,  it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  principal 
inbabrtants  to  make  a  party.  It  is  easy  for  that  party  to  heat  themselves  with 
imaginary  grievances.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  oppress  a  man  poorer  tlian  them- 
selves ;  and  natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of  riches,  by  persisting  in  oppression.'* 
Upon  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Boswell  also  observed,  "It  is  a  very  delicate 
matter  to  interfere  between  a  master  and  his  sdiolars ;  nor  do  I  see  bow  you 
can  fix  the  degree,  of  severity  that  a  master  may  use."  JouNaoir.  "  Why,  sir, 
till  you  can  fix  the  degree  of  obstinacy  and  negligence  of  the  scholars,  you 
can  not  fix  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  master.  Severity  must  be  continued 
until  obstinacy  be  subdued  and  negligence  be  cured." 


BAICUKL  PABB,  D.D.— 1747-1836. 
iK*  WM  bora  at  Homw-ou-the  Hill  in  1 787,  ipent 
tnnel  College,  CKinbridgc,  and  wrved  u  nsher  in 
om  1767  to  1773,  and  afterward*  aa  principal  of 
at  Colchester,  and  Norwich,  Bia  erudition  wai 
of  its  frequently  injudicioiu  and  inelegant  oiteii' 
iinoed  by  Hacaalay  "  to  be  preeiou,  tnaauve,  and 
pw»  below  brief  pawagea  from  a  Diteottru  <m  £iiu- 
in  behalf  of  the  Charity  Bchoob  of  Norwich,  De- 
.  to  mark  tbo  transition  in  the  airas  of  Engliih  Ed- 
e  old  doctrine  of  parochial,  charitable,  and  en- 
a  the  broader  practice  of  pubiia  inatruction,  snp> 
intent  appropriationa,  and  property  taxation. 

i^noK  IK  anraoi  io  nvAt  uaiaunoH. 

Aaaaatai  princlpla  apon  wUoli  ths  whole  iTStein  of  penal 

•d  la,  thai  tli«r  an  nwaat  not  to  much  to  poidah  we  to 

0  lop  of'tba  ofltadBT,  but  clilefly  to  prareDt  hi*  oAnaea 
ifiow ;  BOt  to  gritiiy  tha  malke  oT  indlridiuia,  bat  to  ■»• 
«d.  Now  <br  p«rpoa«a  of  prevanUen  Miri^  rimUar,  wa 
aarij  and  rdlgioua  edocatioo.  It  ahn^  fodead,  at  enda  hr 
in  bwa  can  attaia,  and  it  pomea  t^•lB  hf  mettioda  more 
,  aad  Boia  afnoaUa  to  oar  huBaolt^  whan  Qttj  are  ap- 

happineM  of  our  apadea,  much  ia,  In  Ohriattaa  oomtric^ 
oritf  of  legal  reatraint,  and  macb  bj  pablio  iaatrnctioDlhm 
loatioa  in  tha  lai^  and  pcofiar  tense,*  in  wliioh  I  hare  an- 
it,  m^  boaat  even  of  ii^ierior  naeTulneaa. 
rectl^  "tothebaaon  and  boaiaeaaof"  jonnir  ptaatui  U 
\^,  aod  CDotrolt  •rery  aothm — it  prerenta  their  attention 

1  by  amuaement,  dlaaipated  by  lerity,  or  orerwhelmed  by 
them  Horn  &lliD(  a  prey  Io  tbe  wicked  exanplca  of  iba 
a  in  aoDBpaa/,  and  ftom  baeomiog  slarea  to  their  own  Im. 
•n  Hiey  are  la  aditude.     It  la  not  ocoaatonal  or  deenltoi7 

the  contrary,  It  heape  "Hoa  upon  line,  and  prnc^  upon 
tba DOBiniawIt  of  lelision,  for  "a  aign  upon  (be  bandtaf 
lUatabetwaantbelreyca,"— U  taoahwlatadtopnriiy  thair  da- 
a  their  conduct,  when  they  "tH  In  *e  honae,  and  when 
rayj"  wlien  they  "lie  down  in  peace  to  take  their  reeti" 
•B  qp "  to  "go  forth  to  their  labor."  Kow,  in  tradag  tb* 
whether  It  ba  ooUactad  Ihm  tha  raoorda  of  Itev«latioa  or 
hOoBophf,  Ihnn  oral  tra<Ulioa  or  thao  hiatorioal  eridence, 
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we  find  that  men  first  assembled  in  small  oompanies,  which  are  generally  to  be 
looked  upon  rather  as  tribes  under  a  chieftain  than  as  nations  under  a  king. 

The  arts  of  policy  were  then  confined  to  a  narrow  compaas ;  the  remains  of 
private  life  were  closely  interwoven  with  those  of  public ;  and  the  edocatioa 
of  children  was  subjected  not  only  to  the  discretionary  authority  of  parents* 
but  to  the  immediate  and  flrequent  interpositions  of  lawgivers. 

A  custom  which  began  among  tribes  continued  .afterwards  in  small  States; 
and  hence  we  find  that  by  the  laws  of  Sparta,  the  magistrates  often  laid  down 
rules  for  training  up  children.    But  in  larger  kingdoms  as  in  that  of  Persia, 
the  system  of  instruction  which  fell  under  the  notice  of  gOTemment,  6tneRy 
affected  those  who  were  bom  from  noble  parents,  and  intended  for  elevated 
stations.    In  states  more  civilised  than  Sparta,  and  more  popular  than  Persia, 
th^  magistrates  rather  encouraged  than  directed  education ;  and  here  we  see  it 
flourish  with  the  greatest  variety,  and  in  the  highest  perfection.    The  man  of 
fortune  among  the  Athenians  refined  his  manners  by  literal  studies,  enlarged 
his  understanding  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and  braced  the  powere  of  his 
body  by  the  rough  ezeixnses  of  the  gymnasia.    But  the  lower  cittcens  were 
content  to  acquire  the  art  of  reading,  and  hence  among  a  people  so  fastidious 
and  so  high  spirited  as  the  Athenians  were,  "  to  be  ignorant  of  letters,"  be- 
came a  proverbial  and  poignant  term  of  contempt    In  our  own  country,  the 
various  plans  of  instruction  are  well  adapted  to  the  various  classes  of  the  comr 
munity.     Our  public  forms  of  education   supply  much  of  what  was  done 
in  the  larger  states  of  antiquity,  and  by  the  methods  taken  for  training  up  the 
children  of  the  poor,  we  secure  many  of  the  benefits  that  were  aimed  at  in  the 
smaller.    Accommodating  thus  our  measures  to  the  different  ezigenciee  of  dif- 
ferent times  and  plaoes^  we  are  at  liberty  to  employ  many  expedients,  whicb, 
in  the  distant  and  general  view  of  a  legislator,. would  be  imperfectly  provided 
for;  and  we  avoid  many  inconveniences  by  which  education  would  certainly 
be  cramped,  in  consequence  of  rules  indiscriminately  prescribed  and  oompul- 
sorily  enforced. 

iin>U8TRiAL  Kmiirr  ih  sobools  vob  tbi  pook. 

A  moderate  proportion  of  work,  at  the  discretion  of  a  committee  for  that 
purpose,  is  to  be  allotted,  and  their  earnings  during  that  time  are  to  be  regu- 
larly accounted  for,  and  in  case  any  child  ^ould,  by  greater  industry,  earn  b^ 
yond  that  proportion,  it  becomes  the  property  of  that  child,  and  is  to  be  set 
apart  for  bis  use.  It  will  produce  rewards  for  the  diligent;  it  will  furnish  ma- 
terials of  employment  for  the  idle ;  it  will  enable  you  to'  instruct  more  boys 
than  hitherto  have  been  instruoted,  in  reading  and  writing;  it  takes  nothing 
fix>m  those  who  now  read  and  write.  We  beget  in  these  children  more  regular 
habits  of  industry,  and  we  convey  to  them  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  lit- 
tle arts  in  which  they  are  employed,  than  desultory  and  solitary  labor  can  be- 
stow. We  do  not  impose  upon  them  such  severe  toils  as  will  entirely  disable 
the  diligent  finom  oontribnting  at  home  to  the  support  of  their  pareota  We 
give  them  instruction,  which  is  in  some  measure  connected  with  the  more  la- 
borious employments  to  which  they  will  be  hereafter  summoned ;  and  we  pro- 
vide, too,  means  of  subsistence  for  seasons  when  the  poor  may  derive  many 
comforts  yet  unforeseen  flrom  the  task  you  assign  them.  Those  oomlbrts  may 
be  ibond  in  change  of  place,  in  old  age,  or  in  an  nnprosperous  state  of  trade. 


BETTER  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS. 


Women  are  no  longer  considered  as  bemg,  what  the  great  Ood  of  heaven 
and  earth  never  intended  they  should  be,  an  useless  incumbrance,  or  a  glitter* 
ing,  but  empty  ornament    They  are  found  to  be  capable  both  of  oontrU>uting 
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nuencM,  tod  of  raflmaK  out  plMnres.  Their  weakneea  U  there- 
id,  Uieir  Sue  teosibilitiea  become  the  object  of  »  ragird  Uiat  ia 
principle  aa  well  M  od  afltetion,  aod  tbeir  talenta  are  called  (brth 
lutice.  Heoce  the  excellence  wUtcb  some  or  them  have  diaplajed, 
nt  aecompllBlimeats  or  painting,  and  miuic,  and  poetry ;  in  the 
lioaCiona  ^  biognphf ;  in  the  broader  reaearchea  of  biaiory;  id 
MitioDi,  where  tbe  subject  ia  not  obscured  by  the  arts  of  a  quaint 
IB  philoBophf,  but  illuminated  by  tiie  graces  of  an  uualTecled  and 
iience;  wliere,  through  the  labyrinths  iu  vbich  are  to  be  found  Che 
and  eomplez  principles  of  thought  and  action,  ws  aro  conducted 
mtfl  and  laiiliral  clue  of  manners;  ami  where,  instead  of  being 
subtleties  which  beguile  and  weary  tlie  uaderslanding,  we  are  led, 
magical  attractiOQ,  through  a  long  and  varied  train  of  sentimeot^ 
n  and  improve  the  heart.  Hence  the  employment  assigned  to 
my  diSerenl  branches  of  manual  labor.  The  employments  which 
escribed  may  be  stretched  almost  through  the  whole  circle  of  fe- 
nd female  economy,  by  those  who  are  to  pursue  them.  They  oon- 
Br  can  be  useful  to  them,  whether  as  mistreBSes  of  little  families 
leir  own.  or  as  acrvantx  in  the  Ctniilies  of  their  superiors.  They 
■d  to  cherish  that  prudence  which  is  necessary  in  every  station,  and 
lees  which  ia  peculiarly  ornamental  to  the  female  sex.  They  tend 
ucli  habits  of  industry  as  are  connected  with  the  immediate  buai- 
e  little  ones,  and  such,  too,  as  they  can  with  ease  and  with  advan- 
ito  the  very  f^w  domestic  employments  which  are  not  directly  in- 
in  oar  plan. 

ADVAimQBS   OF  SNOLISH  mnvEBSITUS  * 

I  kware,  is  not  precisely  the  fittest  opportunity  lor  me  to  enter  into 
enae  of  them  (the  Universitiee  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford),  or  to  ez- 
i  thrir  peculiar  and  indisputable  advantages,  upon  those  powerfhl 
of  aingulari^  and  frowardness  which  are  found  in  the  attrition  ol 
t  tnuid  on  a  spot  where  different  classes  live  togetlier  under  a  ays- 
ral  disdpiiue, — upon  the  force  of  established  rules  in  producing 
of  regularity  and  decorum, — upon  the  strong  tbou^  easy  yoka 
iwn  over  tbe  Impetuosity  of  youth,— apon  the  salutary  iafluenoe 

improaed  and  well  disposed  young  men,  of  that  *fii>iMim  (yovih- 
Aip)  which  is  so  t>eautifully  described,  and  so  trequently  extolled  by 
yt  antiquity, — upon  the  propensity  of  the  heart  unassailed  by  care> 
■A  by  selSshneM,  to  form  the  be«t  friendships  from  the  best  moUTsa, 

generous  sense  of  shame  that  must  prevail  among  enlightened 
rriiig  tbe  conduct  of  equals,  and  cultivating  honor,  not  as  •  ibowy 
1  Gtshicm,  bat  as  a  natural  sentiment,  and  even  an  indispensable 
I  the  goodly  effects  that  are  wrought  on  the  temper  as  well  aa  taate^ 

and  hourly  view  of  edifices,  agreeable  from  convenience,  or  atrik- 
■gniflcenoe,  or  venerable  from  antiquity, — upon  the  deaire  wlucll 
tnea^  inscriptions,  pobllo  harangnee,  and  other  local  dicnmatwicea, 
in  men  of  vivid  concepttons  and  glowing  amlntion,  not  merely  to 

to  perpetuate  and  t6  ahare  in  the  celebrity  of  places  adorned 
oy  succeaave  ages  by  many  bright  luminaries  of  the  school^  tlie 
•r,  and  the  aenat«,— apoa  the  tendoioy  of  well  regulated  amuse- 
well  Greeted  studies,  to  plant  within  our  boaoms  those  attacbmenta 
>f  our  educaUon,  which  may  afterwards  expand  into  the  love  of  oqr 
poD  the  boility  of  socesa  to  well  stored  librsries,— upon  tbe  elBca>7 
•  KM  U  Iba  flpital  SKBna,  pnwted  ApiU  U,  ISMI. 
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oT  oral  instniGtioB,  jodldoualj  tad  cUUgentij  coBUDimiofMI,— apen  the  oonpt- 
titioos  that  will  arise  among  numbera,  whose  jodgments  on  tiia  qnalificatkne 
of  each  other  are  too  fVequent  to  be  eluded,  too  impartial  to  be  resisted,  and 
too  weightjr  to  be  sligbtod,— upon  the  institution  of  prises  for  oompositioM  to 
fae  recited  in  the  Halls  of  OoUeges,  or  the  Theatres  of  the  UBiversilae8,«-npoii 
the  distribution  of  literary  distinctions  in  seasons  of  general  examinatioD,— or, 
upon  the  connection  of  other  academical  rewards,  lucratiye  or  honorary,  wiUi 
moral  and  intellectual  exoellenoe.  Waying^  tlierefore,  all  such  pertinent  asd 
interesting  topics;  I  would  only  request  that  the  usefulness  of  these  aemiiiane^ 
like  that  of  every  human  institution,  may  be  judged  by  their  fruits. 

Dr.  Parr  quotes  (Missages  from  Dr.  Jobnaon,  8ir  William  Jones, 
and  Dr.  Lowth,  to    support    his   ikvorable    estimate  of  English 

University  Educatioa.     Dr  Johnson  in  the  Idler  (No.  SI),  says: 

The  number  of  learned  persons  in  these  celebrated  seats  is  still  conaidenbie; 
and  more  conveniences  and  opportunities  for  study  still  subsist  in  them  than  in 
any  other  place.  Tliere  is  at  least  one  powerful  incentive  to  learnings— I  mean 
the  genius  of  the  place.  This  is  a  sort  of  inspiring  duty,  which  every  yooth 
of  quick  sensibility  and  ingenuous  disposition  creates  to  hunself,  by  reflecting 
that  he  is  placed  under  those  venerable  walls  where  a  Hooker  and  a  Ham- 
mond, a  Bacon  and  a  Newton,  once  pursued  the  same  course  of  sdenoe,  and 
from  whence  they  soared  to  the  most  elevated  heights  of  literary  fame.  This 
is  that  incitement,  which  TuUy,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  experienced 
at  Atiiens,  when  he  contemplated  the  portico  where  fiocmtes  sat,  and  the  lau- 
rel-groves where  Plato  disputed.  But  there  are  other  circumstances,  and  of  the 
highest  importance,  whicli  mske  our  colleges  superior  to  all  plaoea  of  edaea- 
tion.  These  institotioD^  thougl)  somewhat  fiillen  Dnem  their  prinoary  simptterir, 
are  such  as  influence  in  a  particular  manner  the  moral  conduct  of  their  yontbe; 
and,  in  this  general  depravity  of  manners  and  laxity  of  principles^  pure  religion 
is  no  where  more  strongly  inculcated. 

Sir  William  Jones  in  an  oration  intended  \o  liave  been  spoken 
in  Oxford,  July  9,  ^73,  says: 

There  is  no  bianoh  of  literature,  there  is  no  liberal  art,  no  sublime  or  naelid 
science  which  may  not  here  be  learned  to  perfection.  All  nature  lies  open  to 
our  inspection.  The  surprising  fabric  of  this  visible  world  has  been  explained 
to  us,  not  by  coi^ectures  or  opinions,  but  by  demonstration ;  the  works  of 
poets,  critics,  rhetorioians,  historians,  philosophers,  the  aocumolated  wisdom  of 
all  nations  and  all  age^  are  here  made  accessible  and  (amiliarto  the  stodeutB  of 
every  cUss,  in  whose  minds  they  are  preserved  as  in  a  curious  repositoir, 
whence  they  may  at  any  time  be  extracted  for  the  honor  and  benefit  of  tbe 
Iniman  species.  •    - 

Dr.  Lowth,  in  vindicating  himself  from  the  implied  aspersion 
of  Bishop  Warburton  in  contrasting  his  own  self-education  vitb  bia 
(Dr.  Vb)  opportunities  of  academical  culture,  confesae%: — that 

He  had  been  educated  in  the  University  of  Oxford ;  he  had  enjoyed  all  tbe 
advantages,  both  publio  and  private,  which  that  &mous  seat  of  learning  so 
laroely  affords ;  that  he  had  spent  many  years  in  that  illustrious  society,  in  a 
wen  regulated  oourae  of  discipline  and  studies,  and  in  tlie  agreeable  and  in- 
pioving  oommeroe  of  gentlemen  and  soholsrs }  in  a  sadety  where  emalatioB 
without  envy,  ambition  without  jealoMsy»  ooatentioa  without  animesity,  incited 
industry  and  awakened  genius ;  where  a  liberal  pursuit  of  knowle<)ge>  aD<i  • 
genuine  freedom  of  thought  was  raised,  encouraged,  and  pushed  forward,  b^ 
example,  by  commendation,  and  by  authority ;  that  he  had  breathed  there  tM 
•ame  atinosphera  which  the  Hooken,  the  CnuUingworthSi  and  the  LockM  hid 
breathed  before. 


unmu  or  aa  thouas  mobe. 


Bia  CBIU)IIR(. 

)KA8  HoBE — who,  aa  member  and  speaker  of  the  House  of 
ftnd  Chancellor  of  EnglaDd,  and  in  other  positions  of  tnut 
bncj,  proved  himself  eminently  fit,  incorruptible,  and  effl- 
1  as  SOD,  hnsbsnd,  father,  neighbor,  and  friend,  was  never 
in  the  exercise  of  those  homely,  graceful,  and  Christian 
'hich  mike  up  the  liappiuess  of  home  and  social  life — was 
indoQ  in  1480,  and  to  the  everlasting  discredit  of  all  cod- 
liis  trial  and  condemnation,  was  beheaded  July  5,  1535, — 
of  the  brutal  lust  and  high-handed  tyranny  of  Henry  VHI. 
lowing  description  of  the  school,  and  the  views  of  Sir 
ore  on  the  education  of  his  children,  and  especially  of  bis 
are  taken  from  Th«  Life  of  Sir  Tlwma*  More,  h/  hit  grartd- 
T«More: 

Tht  Somt  School  qf  Sir  Thomai  More. 
ol  o(  BIr  Thomas  Hore's  children  wiu  famoue  over  the  wficle 
thkt  thuir  vlU  were  rare,  their  diligence  extraordinary,  aod  their 
It  eieellent  men,  u  sbDvc  the  rest  Doctor  (Jlemcnt,  an  eiccllent 
physicisn,  vbo  was  after-read  eroC  thopliy  sic -lecture  In  Oxford,  and 
r  books  of  teaming.  After  liim  one  Willlain  Ouotiell,  who  read  after 
>ralse  In  Camhrlnge ;  and  besides  these,  one  Drue,  one  NIcliotaa, 
I,  on«  Richard  Hart,  of  whose  rare  learning  and  loduatrj  In  this 
js  see  wiiat  msv  be  saUiered  oat  ol  Sir  Xhamos's  letters  unto 
JrsVbiHr.  Gunaell,£uB: 


ceivcd,  m;  dear  ODDoeil,  your  letters,  such  as  they  are  wont  to  be, 
t,  and  lull  ol  sfTecUon.  Tour  love  towards  my  children  T  gather 
tcr;  their  diligence  by  their  own;  tor  every  one  of  their  letters 

very  much,  yet  most  cspcclslly  I  tske  Joy  to  bear  that  my  daugh- 
Ji  hath  showed  as  grcut  modesty  In  her  mother's  BbseDco.  as  any 
o,  If  sbe  had  bceu  In  prcseneo ;  let  her  know  that  that  tiling  liked 
lau  all  the  epistles  besides;  [or  as  Icatecm  leamingwhlchis  Jolecd 

mora  than  all  the  treasures  of  kings ;  so  what  dolh  tho  fame  of 
at  scholar  bring  us,  if  It  be  severed  from  virtue,  otlicr  than  a 
ud  famOQS  Infamy,  especially  In  a  woman,  whom  men  will  be  ready 
lUlngly  to  assail  for  their  learning,  because  it  Is  a  hard  matter,  and 
■eprosch  to  the  slngglsliness  of  a  man,  who  will  not  sUck  to  lay 

their  natural  mallee  upon  the  quality  of  learning,  supposing  that 
insklUulncss  by  comparing  it  with  the  vices  of  those  that  are 
ill  be  accounted  for  virtue;  bat  U  any  womsu,  on  the  contrar; 
liope  and  wish  by  jour  own  InstmcUon  and  leaching  all  miOD  will 
iln  many  virtues  of  ihc  mind  with  a  little  skill  of  leoralng,  I  shall 
is  more  happiness  than  If  tlicy  were  able  to  attain  to  Croesus' 
led  with  the  bcunty  of  fair  Helen  ;  not  because  they  were  to  got 
t>y,  BlUioiigh  that  Insepsniblj  foUowctli  sU  virtue,  as  shallow  <Ioth 
nt  for  that  they  should  obtain  by  Ihii  the  true  reward  of  wisdom, 
never  be  taken  away,  as  wealth  may.  nor  wilt  fade  as  beauty  doth, 
dependelh  of  truth  and  Justice,  and  not  of  the  blasts  ot  men's 
lu  which  nothing  is  more  foolish,  nothing  more  pciulcloos ;  for  h 
24 
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it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  man  to  eschew  infamy,  bo  it  is  not  only  the  propertj 
of  a  proud  man,  but  also  of  a  wretched  and  ridicaloas  man  to  frame  their 
actions  only  for  praise;  for  that  man^s  mind  must  needs  be  full  of  unquiei- 
ness,  that  always  wavers  for  fear  of  other  men^s  judgments  between  joy  and 
sadness.  But  amongst  oilier  the  notable  benefits  which  leamln;]:  bcstoweih 
upon  men,  I  account  this  one  of  the  most  profitable,  that  in  getting  of  learn- 
ing, we  look  not  for  praise,  to  be  accounted  learned  men,  but  only  to  use  it  on 
all  occasions,  which  the  best  of  all  other  learned  men,  I  mean  the  philoso- 
phers, those  true  moderators  of  men's  actions,  hare  delivered  unto  us  from 
hand  to  hand,  although  some  of  them  have  abused  their  sciences,  aiming  only 
to  be  accounted  excellent  men  by  the  people.  Tlius  have  I  spoken,  my  Gun- 
nel!, somewhat  the  more  of  the  not  coveting  of  vain  glory,  in  regard  of  those 
words  in  your  letter,  whereby  you  judge  that  the  high  spirit  of  my  daughter 
Mar^ret's  wit  is  not  to  be  dejected,  wherein  I  am  of  tlie  same  opinion  that 
you  arc,  but  I  think  (as  I  doubt  not  but  you  arc  of  the  same  mind)  tlut  Le 
doth  deject  his  generous  wit,  whosoever  accustometh  himself  to  admire  vain 
and  base  objects,  and  he  ralseth  well  his  spirits,  that  embraceth  virtue  and 
true  good.  They  are  base-minded,  indeed,  that  esteem  the  shadow  of  good 
things  (which  most  men  greedily  snatch  at,  for  want  of  discretion  to  jud^e 
true  good  from  apparent),  rather  than  tlie  truth  itself.  And,  therefore,  seeing 
I  hold  this  the  best  way  for  them  to  walk  in,  I  have  not  only  requested  you, 
my  dear  Gunnell,  whom  of  yourself  I  know  would  have  done  it  out  of  tlie 
entire  affection  you  bear  unto  them ;  neither  have  I  desired  my  wife  alone, 
whom  her  motherly  piety  by  me  often  and  many  ways  tried,  dotli  stir  them 
up  thereto,  but  also  all  other  my  friends  I  have  eutrcated  many  times  to 
persuade  all  my  children  to  this,  tl  at  avoiding  all  the  gulfs  and  downfaKsoI 
pride,  tiiey  walk  through  the  pleasant  meadows  of  modesty,  that  they  never 
be  enamored  of  the  glistening  hue  of  gold  and  silver,  nor  lament  for  the  want 
of  those  things  which,  by  error,  they  admire  in  others;  that  they  think  no 
better  of  themselves  for  all  tlieir  costly  trimmings,  nor  any  meaner  for  the 
want  of  them ;  not  to  lessen  their  beauty  by  neglecting  it,  which  they  have  by 
nature,  nor  to  make  it  any  more  by  unseemly  art ;  to  think  virtue  flieir 
chief  happiness,  learning  and  good  qunJitics  the  next,  of  which  those  are  especi- 
ally to  be  learned  which  will  avail  them  most ;  tliat  is  to  say,  piety  towards 
God,  charity  towards  all  men,  modesty  and  Cliristian  humility  in  tliemsclves,  by 
which  they  shall  reap  from  God  the  reward  of  an  innocent  life,  by  certam 
confidence  thereof  they  shall  not  need  to  fear  death,  and  in  tlie  meanwhile 
enjoying  time  alacrity,  they  shall  neither  be  puflfed  up  with  the  vain  praises  of 
men,  nor  deject<*d  by  any  slander  of  disgrace ;  these  I  esteem  the  true  and 
solid  fruits  of  learning;  which,  as  they  happen  not,  I  confess  to  all  that  arc 
learned,  so  those  may  easily  attain  thorn  who  begin  to  study  with  this  intent; 
neither  is  there  any  difference  in  harvest  lime,  whether  ho  was  man  or  woman 
that  sowed  first  the  com ;  for  both  of  them  bear  name  of  a  reasonable  creaturo 
equally,  whose  nature  reason  only  doth  distinguish  from  brute  beasts,  end, 
therefore,  I  do  not  see  why  learning.  In  like  manner,  may  not  equally  ftg"* 
with  both  sexes ;  for  by  It,  reason  is  cultivated,  and  (as  a  field)  sowed  with  tbo 
wholesome  seed  of  good  precepts,  it-bringeth  forth  an  excellent  fruit  But  H 
the  soil  of  woman's  brain  be  of  its  own  nature  bad,  and  apter  to  bear  f em 
than  corn  (by  which  saying  many  do  terrify  women  from  learning),  I  am  o( 
opinion,  therefore,  that  a  woman's  wit  is  the  moro  diligently  by  good  inst^u^ 
tions  and  learning  to  be  manured,  to  tlio  end,  the  defect  of  nature  w«J'  ^ 
redressed  by  Industry,  Of  which  mind  were  also  many  wise  and  holy  ancient 
fathers,  as,  to  omit  others,  S.  Hierome  and  8.  Augustine,  who  not  only^ 
exhorted  many  noble  matrons  and  honorable  vinginfl  to  the  getting  of  leamlngi 
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farttl«r  tbem  therein,  the;  dlllj^ntl;  eipoanded  unto  them  manj 
I  of  ScrlptDree ;  ;ea,  wrote  maa;  letters  aoUt  teitder  maids,  fnll  of 
irmiiig,  that  Ecarcel?  our  old  and  f[reat«8t  profeaion  of  divinity  can 
lum,  mBeh  leu  beable  to  ■nderstaad  them  perfcell;i  which  Kolj 
k  yon  will 'itndeavor,  mj  leanicd  Gnniiell,  of  jonr  eonrteey,  that 
2rs  maj  learn,  whereb;  Ihcj  may  chiefly  koow  wbat  end  they  ought 
LhcJr  lurnlug  to  place  the  trnltd  of  their  labora  In  Ood,  and  a  true 
,  by  wlilch  it  h)U  be  easily  bronght  to  paaa,  tliat  liciDf;  at  peace  > 
DmelT'ee,  tliey  ihull  neither  be  moTed  with  praise  of  Satterera,  nor 
l;  fulllea  of  imlcamcd  scoffer*.  But  ntotbinki  I  hear  p>D  reply, 
>  these,  my  precepta,  be  true,  yet  are  they  too  strong  and  hard  for 

a;e  of  my  young  wenches  to  hearken  to;  for  what  man,  be  b« 
«d  or  expert  in  auy  science.  Is  so  constant  or  staid,  that  ho  is  not  a 
d  up  with  the  tickljug  vanity  of  glury  f  And  for  my  part,  I  esteem 
rder  it  is  to  shake  from  us  this  plague  of  pride,  eo  much  the  more 
y  one  to  endciTor  to  do  it  fi-om  his  very  infancy.  And  I  think 
other  cause  why  this  almost  inevitable  mischief  doth  stick  ao  fast 
lata,  hat  tor  that  It  ii  IngnfUid  in  our  tender  minds,  even  by  our 
ooB  as  we  are  crept  out  of  our  sht^Us ;  it  Is  fostered  by  our  masters, 
lied  and  perfected  by  our  parenta,  whilst  that  noliod;  proponndctlt 
ling  lo  children,  but  they  presently  bid  Uiem  expect  praise  aa  the 
rd  of  virtue ;  and  hence  it  is  that  they  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
;hof  honor  and  praise,  that  by  seeking  to  please  Uie  worst,  who  ore 
wont,  they  are  still  ashamed  to  be  gaud  with  the  fewest     That  this 

the  farther  be  banished  from  my  children,  [  csroestly  deslie  that  yon, 
n&ell,  their  mother  and  all  their  fricnda,wouldstiilsingthie  song  unto 
mar  it  always  in  tlieir  heads,  and  incalcale  it  unto  Ihem  upon  all  occa- 
vain  glory  is  abject,  and  to  he  despised ;  neither  anything  to  be 
ly  or  excellent  than  that  humble  modesty,  which  Is  so  much  pndEcd 

the  which  pmdent  charity  will  so  guide  and  direct^  that  It  will 

desire  virtue  rather  tliin  to  upbraid  othcra  for  their  vices,  and  will 
her  to  love  them  who  admonisb  us  of  our  faulla,  Ihanto  bate  them 
rholesome  counsel.  To  the  obtaining  vhcrcof  nothing  1*  more 
han  to  read  unto  them  the  wholcaoine  precepts  of  the  tathcrs, 

know  not  to  be  angry  with  them,  and  Uicy  must  needs  be  vebe- 
ved  with  Uielr  autliurilles,  because  they  are  venerable  for  their 
[f,  Ibercfore,  you  read  any  such  tblni;  unto  Marf^ret  and  Elizabeth 
:ir  lessons  lu  Tullust,  tor  ttioy  are  of  riper  Judgment,  by  reason  of 
lian  John  and  Cecily,  yon  sball  make  both  me  and  tbem  evei7  day 
d  unto  you  ;  moreover,  yon  sliall  hereby  procure  my  childrea  iMdng 
.are,  aftor  this  mure  dear  for  Icamlni;.  but  by  tbeir  Increaaeof  good 
loet  dear  nnto  me.    Farewell    F.-om.  Ou  Cotirt  OiU  HTUCmm-Av. 


MOBB,  lo  hit  ahclt  Scliool,  tenilah  Grating: — Behold  how  1  have 
a  compendious  way  to  salote  you  all,  and  make  spare  of  time  and 
;h  I  must  needs  have  wutcd  in  saluting  every  one  of  you,  partlcu- 
nr  names,  which  would  bo  very  sapcrfluoas,  because  yon  are  all  so 
uc,  some  tn  one  respect,  some  In  another,  Umt  I  can  omit  nooe  of 
led.  Tet  I  know  not  whether  there  can  beany  better  motive  why  I 
:  you  than  because  you  nre  scholars,  learning  seemlu;;  to  bind  mo 
ly  unto  you  than  the  nearness  of  blood.  I  rejoice,  therefore,  that 
1*  returned  sale,  of  whose  safety  you  know  I  was  careful.  If  I 
not   so  much,  I  should  envy  this,  your  so  great  bappinesa  to 
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have  had  to  Dum;  great  schoUn  for  joor  matUsK  For  I  thinlc  Hr. ; 
Is  iritli  jon  also,  and  that  ;oa  bave  learned  of  him  mncb  aitroiK 
that  I  hear  you  have  proceeded  bo  far  In  UiJa  Bc?ience  that  jod  now  k 
onlj  tho  polc-atar  or  do£,  and  inch  like  of  the  commoa  coiuteUati 
also  (vbich  arguetli  un  atiBoluto  and  cunnlnt;  Bstronomcr)  in  the  chlel 
tlicmBclves,  joti  are  able  tu  discern  tlic  ton  from  the  moon.  Go 
therefore,  wltli  tbis,  your  new  and  admirable  skill,  by  which  yon 
climb  op  to  Ui»  atari,  which,  vhllst  you  dally  admire,  in  the  mcai 
■(hnonlsh  you  also  tu  Uilok  of  thU  Holy  Fiut  of  Lcot,  and  let  that  i 
and  pious  song  of  Boetblus  soand  la  your  ears,  whereby  you  are  lai 
with,  your  mlnd»  to  penetrate  heaveih  leat  when  the  body  Is  lifted  np 
Uie  soul  bo  driven  iova  to  tlio  earth  wllb  Uic  brute  beasts.  Farewel 
1/u!  Conn  OiU  SSd  or*  Xarrh. 

Tbom*»  Hobis  Io  /liJi  b<^  ItloMiI  ckSJrtn,  and  lo  Margant  Qiggt,  vHan 
iereth  ammga  hit  mm,  tcndelh  Ondiitg : 
The  mcrthant  of  Bristow  brooght  unto  me  joar  letteTS  tbe  next  i 
tie  hod  rcecived  tbem  of  you,  with  the  which  I  was  exceedloj^y  d< 
tor  tlicro  can  come  uothlo^,  yea,  tlwD^h  It  wem  ncrcr  so  rude, 
meanly  pollsbcd,  from  this  jour  ebop.  but  it  procuretli  ice  more  deli 
any  oUior's  works,  be  they  ncTcr  no  ploquuut ;  your  writing  doUi  si 
my  affection  towards  jou ;  but  excluding  this,  your  letters  ma;  also ' 
please  mo  for  their  own  worUi,  balng  full  of  fine  wit,  and  of  a  po 
phrase.  Thervlore,  none  of  Ibsm  all  bat  }oyed  me  oieeediDgly ;  yi 
j-na  iDgenuoaaly  what  I  think,  my  son  Jolm's  letter  pleaaod  me  best, 
cause  It  was  longer  Uian  the  other,  as  also  (or  Uiat  he  secmetb  to  ha 
more  pains  than  the  rest;  for  ho  not  only  iwinteth  out  tho  matter  i 
and  speaketb  elegantly,  but  he  playeth  also  pleasantly  with  me,  and  r 
my  Jests  upon  me  again  very  wittily ;  and  this  bo  doth  not  only  pli 
but  temperately  wiUiol,  showing  that  ho  Is  mindlul  wlUi  whom  he  ]c 
wit,  bis  father,  whom  he  endeavorcth  so  to  delight,  that  ho  is  also  al 
Oflimd.  Hereafter  I  expect  every  day  Letters  Irotn  every  one  of  yon; 
vlU  I  accept  such  excnsei  as  you  complain  of,  that  you  had  no  lelsnn 
the  carrier  went  away  suddenly,  or  that  you  have  no  matlcr  to  write; 
not  wont  to  all^e  any  such  things ;  nothing  can  hinder  yon  from  wri 
many  things  may  eshort  yon  Ihereto;  why  shonld  yon  hiy  any  faolt  i 
carrier,  seeing  you  may  prevent  bis  coming,  and  bave  them  ready  mad 
sealed  two  days  before  any  offer  themsclTcs  to  oarry  them  T  And  bow 
want  matter  ot  writing  unto  mo,  who  am  delighted  to  hear  either 
itadlee  or  of  your  piny ;  whom  yon  may  even  then  please  eiceedingl 
having  nothing  to  write  of,  you  write  as  largely  as  yon  con  of  that 
than  which  nothing'  Is  more  easy  for  yoa  to  do,  especially  being  won 
therefore,  prattlers  by  nature,  and  amongst  whom,  dally,  a  great  sto 
of  nothing!  But  this  I  admonish  yoa  to  do,  that  whether  you  write  o 
matters  or  of  trifles,  yon  write  with  diligence  and  consideration,  pn^ 
ingof  It  before;  neither  will  It  be  amiss  If  you  first  indite  It  in  Ej\^ 
then  It  maj  more  easily  be  translated  into  Latin,  whilst  the  mind,  ti 
Inventing,  Is  attentivo  to  And  apt  and  eloquent  words.  And  altlion; 
this  to  your  choice,  whether  you  will  do  so  or  no,  yet  I  enjoin  yo 
means,  that  yon  diligently  ciamino  what  you  have  written,  before  you 
over  fair  again,  flrst  considering  attentlrely  the  whole  sentence;  i: 
examine  ever;  port  thereof,  by  wlilch  means  yon  may  easily  And  on 
toleclams  have-escaped  you;  which  being  put  out,  and  your  letter  writ 
yet  then  let  It  not  also  troable  you  to  examine  It  over  again;  toriai 
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ilta  creep  In  at  the  Mcond  writing,  irhlcb  ;oa  before  h&d  blotted 
B  jonr  (IlllgcneG  yon  nlll  procure,  tlmt  those  jonr  trifles  will  gecra 
era.  For  as  Dotblng  ts  so  pleasing  but  nuf  be  mode  unsavory  lij 
alitj,  so  nolhln;;  Is  by  Dutnro  so  DDplcaBant  that,  by  Industry,  may 
:  (ull  of  grace  and  plcasaotncsa.  Fareirell,  my  swceteat  children. 
url,  Mti  5d  qf  Septeniber. 

BIB  TnoHxa  MoaB  TO  mi  DmoarxK  haiioisbt. 

■«  (doreat  Margfiiret)  were  grateful  unto  me,  which  cerUfled  me 
of  Shaw;  yet  would  they  have  been  more  gmteful  unto  me  If 
Id  ma  what  your  and  your  brother's  studies  were,  what  is  read 
\  every  day,  bow  pleasantly  you  confer  together,  what  tbenics  yon 
low  you  piM  the  day  away  vaoogst  yon  In  the  sweet  fruits  of 
knd  although  nothing  Is  written  from  yoo  but  It  Is  most  pleasing 
t  those  thing!  ore  moat  sugared  sweet  which  I  euQOt  learn  of  but 
mr  brother.  [And  In  the  end:]  I  pray  thee,  11<%,  see  that  I  un- 
you  what  your  studies  are ;  for  mUier  than  I  would  eoSex  yon, 
,  ia  liva  Idly,  I  would  myself  look  nnto  yoo,  wilL  the  loss  of  my 
jile,  blddio;;  all  other  cari»  and  business  larcwdl,  amongst  which 
Jiing  more  sweet  unto  me  than  tbysclt,  my  dearest  daughter. 


lore  sendcth  greeting  to  fals  most  dear  danghtcrs,  Margaret,  ElU- 
Jecily;  and  to  Margaret  Olggs,  as  dear  to  blm  as  If  she  were  hia 
not  BBStiently  cipnsa,  my  t)est  beloved  wenches,  how  your  clo- 
i  bare  exceedingly  pleased  me ;  and  Uils  Is  not  the  least  eansc  tliat, 
d  by  tbem,  you  have  not  In  yoar  Joomeya,  thODgb  yon  change 
1,  omitted  Anything  of  your  custom  of  eiercislng  yoartetres, 
olllDg  of  deJIantaUons.  corapoelng  of  verses,  or  in  yoar  logic  ex- 
this  1  pcrsnade  myself  that  you  dearly  love  me,  becanse  I  see  you 
at  a  care  to  please  me  by  your  dlltgencc  In  my  absence  as  to  per- 
hlBgs,  wbleh  yon  know  how  grateful  they  are  unto  ma  In  my  prca- 
as  I  And  this  your  mind  and  affection  so  much  to  delight  me,  so 
ire. that  my  return  shall  be  profitable  nnto  yon.  And  persuade 
Jut  (here  Is  nothing  amongst  thew  my  troublesome /md  careful 
recreat«th  me  so  much  as  when  I  read  somewhat  of  your  labors, 
inderstand  those  things  to  be  tme  which  your  most  loylog  master 
ovingly  of  yon,  that  unlets  your  own  epistlea  did  show  evidently 
w  earnest  your  desire  Is  towards  learalng,  I  should  have  Judged 
rather  written  of  afiiKUon  tlian  according  t«  the  truth ;  but  now 
t  you  write,  you  make  him  to  be  bollercd,  and  mo  to  Imagine  those 
tme  of  your  witty  and  acnte  disputations,  wlilch  he  booslelh  of 
above  all  belief.  I  am,  therefore,  marvellons  desirous  to  come 
ire  may  hoar  Uiem,  and  set  oav  scholar  to  dispute  with  you,  who  Is 
eve,  yea,  out  of  all  hope  or  conceit,  to  And  yon  able  to  be  answer. 
■  master's  praises.  But  I  hope,  knowing  how  sleodfasl  you  are  In 
ins,  that  you  will  shortly  overcome  your  master.  If  not  in  dlsput- 
In  not  leaving  of  your  strife.    Farewell,  dear  wenches. 

you  may  conjecture  how  learned  his  daughters  were  ;  to  whomj 
loct,  Erasmna  dedicated  bis  commentary  upon  Ovid's  "  De  Nuee.' 
I  also  wrttetJi  gniat  oommendatlons  of  this  scbooi  of  Sir  ThomM 
Is  book  to  Queen  Catherine  of  England.  And  both  Erasmus  rted- 
Dtlc  In  Greek,  and  Simon  Grineu^  who,  aithdu.^h  ho  heretic,  yet, 
f  hU  learning,  had  been  kindly  used  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  as  h« 
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writeth  himself,  did  dedicate  Flato  and  other  books  in  Greek,  nnto  mj  gnmi- 
father,  John  More,  as  to  one  that  was  also  very  skllf ol  in  that  tongue;  See 
what  Grinens  speaketh  unto  him :  **  There  was  a  great  necesMty  why  I  should 
dedicate  these  books  of  Proclus  Hhill  of  niarvellous  learning,  by  my  pains  set 
out,  but  not  wiUiout  the  singular  oenctit  of  your  father  effected),  unto  too,  to 
whom,  by  reason  of  your  father- like  rirtues,  all  the  fruit  is  to  redound,  both 
because  you  may  be  an  ornament  unto  them,  and  they  also  may  do  gi-eat  good 
unto  you,  whom  I  know  to  be  learned,  and  for  these  grave  disputslions  soffi- 
ciently  provided  and  made  fit  by  the  continual  conversation  of  so  worthy  a 
father,  and  by  the  company  of  your  sisters,  who  are  most  expert  in  all  kinds 
of  sciencea.  For  what  author  can  be  more  grateful  to  Uiose  desirous  minds 
of  most  goodly  things,  such  as  yon  and  the  muses  your  sisters  are,  wliom 
ft  divine  heat  of  spirit  to  the  admiration  and  a  new  example  of  this  our  as^-, 
liath  driven  into  tlie  sea  of  learning  so  far,  and  so  happily,  that  they  see  no 
learning  to  be  above  their  reach,  no  disputations  of  philosophy  above  ibcir 
capacity.  And  none  can  better  explicate  entangled  questions,  none  sift  tlicza 
more  profoundly,  nor  conceive  them  more  easily,  than  this  author.'* 

SIR  THOMAS  MOBK  TO  HI»  DAUGHTER  MARGARET. 

You  ask  money,  dear  Meg,  too  shamefnlly  {modestly)  and  fearfully  of  yonr 
father,  who  is  both  desirous  to  give  it  you,  and  yonr  letter  hath  desen*ed  it, 
which  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  recompense,  not  as  Alexander  did  by  Cbcri- 
lus,  giving  him  for  every  verse  a  Philippine  of  gold,  but  if  my  ability  were 
answerable  to  my  will,  I  would  bestow  two  crowns  of  pure  gold  for  every  syl- 
lable thereof.  Here  I  send  you  as  much  as  yon  requested,  being  willing  to 
have  sent  you  more,  but  that  as  I  am  glad  to  give«  so  I  am  desirous  to  be 
asked  and  fawned  on  by  my  daughters,  thee  especially,  whom  virtue  and  learn- 
ing hath  made  most  dear  unto  me.  Wherefore,  the  sooner  you  have  spent  this 
money  well,  as  you  are  wont  to  do,  and  tlic  sooner  you  ask  me  for  more,  the 
sooner  know  you  will  do  your  father  a  singular  pleasure.  Farewell,  my  most 
beloved  daughter. 

This  daughter  was  likest  her  father  as  well  in  favor  as  wit,  and  pmved  a 
most  rare  woman  for  learning,  sanctity,  and  secrecy^,  and  tlKTefore  he  trusted 
her  with  all  his  secrets.  She  wrote  two  declamations  in  Et^j^sli,  which  her 
fatlier  and  slie  turned  into  Latin  so  elegantly  as  one  could  hardly  jud^e  which 
was  the  best  She  made  also  a  treatise  of  the  Four  Last  Thinjcs ;  which  her 
father  sincerely  protested  that  it  was  better  than  his,  and  therefore,  it  may  be, 
never  finished  his.  She  corrected,  by  her  wit,  a  place  in  Sahit  Cyprian,  cor- 
rupted, as  Pamelian  and  John  Coster  testify,  instead  of  ''Msi  w»  tdneeritaik,'' 
restoring  ^'' nenos  sineeritatia.'''*  To  her  Erasmus  wrote  an  epistle,  as  to  a  wo- 
man not  only  famous  for  manners  and  virtue,  but  most  of  all  for  leamlnsr- 
We  have  heretofore  made  mention  of  her  letter  that  Cardinal  Pole  so  likw. 
that  when  he  read  it,  he  would  not  believe  it  could  be  any  woman's;  in  answer 
whereof,  Sir  Thomas  did  send  her  the  letter,  some  part  whereof  we  have  seen 
before;  the  rest  is  this,  which,  though  there  were  no  other  testimony  of  her 
extraordinary  learning,  might  sutfice : 

In  the  meantime  I  thought  T^ith  myself  how  true  I  found  that  now,  which 
once  I  remember  I  spoke  unto  you  in  jest,  when  I  pitied  your  hard  hap,  that 
men  that  read  your  writings  would  suspect  you  to  have  had  help  of  some 
oilier  man  therein,  which  wonld  derogate  somewhat  from  the  praises  due  to 
your  works ;  seeing  that  you,  of  all  otliers,  deser^'c  least  to  have  such  a  sus- 
picion had  of  you,  or  that  you  never  could  abide  to  be  decked  with  the  plumes 
of  other  birds.  But  you,  sweet  Meg,  are  rather  to  be  praised  for  this,  that 
seeing  ypu  cannot  hope  for  condign  praise  of  your  labors;  yet  for  all  this^  you 
go  forward  with  this  your  invincible  courage,  to  join  with  your  virtue  the 
knowledge  of  most  excellent  sciences,  and  contenting  yourself  with  your  own 
pleasure  in  learning,  you  never  hunt  after  vulgar  praises,  nor  receive  them 
willingly,  though  they  be  offered  you.  And  for  your  singular  piety  and  love 
towards  me,  you  esteem  me  and  your  husband  a  suflleient  and  ample  theatre 
for  you  to  content  you  with;  who,  in  requital  of  this  your  affection,  beseech 
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r  Lttdj,  with  M  beuiy  prajen  u  pOMible  iro  ci 
rand  h>pp; childbirth,  to  Increoae  your  famil 
f,  except  onlj  In  lex ;  yet  it  It  be  a  weoch,  Ih 


!  pray  yon,  how  a  mont  learned  Bishop  in  Eni 
.mlng  and  wit;  aa  it  oppearelh  by  &  letter  irlil< 
ccrllry  her  thErixif : 

tore  Bcndelh  hearty  gre^tlns  to  his  dcorest  dai 
to  tell  yon,  my  sveeleat  daughter,  hoir  much  ; 
ty  imagine  how  exceedingly  It  pleased  your  fa 
lal  affection  the  reading  ot  It  raised  In  a  ntranp 
lo  sit  with  John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  ■  Ici 
dgment,  a  most  sincere  man.  As  no  were  talk 
if  my  pocket  a  paper  which  was  to  the  purpose 
,  by  chance,  therewith  yonr  letter.  The  handw; 
rom  me  and  looked  on  It;  when  he  percdTcd  11 
imon'B,  hg  began  raoro  greedily  to  read  It,  n( 
lint  when  ho  had  read  it,  and  understood  that  1 
:ver  conid  have  believed  if  I  had  not  seriously  i 
.  say  no  more ;  jot  why  should  not  I  report  that 
pnre  a  style,  so  good  Latin,  so  eloquent,  so  1 
:  vns  marvellously  raviahed  witi  It.  When 
Ih  also  an  oration  of  jours,  vrblch  ho  roBding 
he  nas  BO  moved  with  the  matter  co  nnkokoi 
!  and  gesture  of  the  man,  free  from  all  fintlcrj  u 
id  was  mare  than  hia  words  conid  ntler,  aithoni 
lat  praise;  and  forthwith  lie  drew  out  of  his 
hull  fcceivc  IneloBod  herein.  I  conid  not  possil 
le  would  needs  ecnd  It  unto  yon,  as  a  sign  ol 
\,  although  by  all  means  I  endeavored  to  give  it 
5C  I  showed  him  none  of  yonr  otlicr  slBler's  wor 
I  liarc  hccn  thongiit  to  have  showed  them  of  p 
ow  the  Ii1;c  coartcey  npon  them;  for  it  tronl 
lal(c  tllis  of  him  ;  but  he  Is  so  worthy  a  roan,  i 
ueis  to  please  him  thus.  Writo  carefully  un 
,*on  arc  able,  to  giro  him  thanlis  therefore.  ] 
UA  ijT  Sijifembci;  even  al.noU  at  midH^ht. 

an  oration  to  answer  Quintilian,  dcfoedlng  thai 
having  poisoned  a  poor  man's  bees  with  eerlob 
m.  so  cloqnent  and  witty  tliat  it  m^i'  strive  wi 
>iu8  out  oi  Greek,  but  )l  was  ucvsr  priutud,  b< 
time  bod  done  it  eXBCtly  bcfere.  Yet  one  OtI 
'  Thomas  to  Ihia  his  daughter,  which  Id  thus : 

lore  sendctti  p-eeting  to  his  dearest  daaghter  M 
ny  dearest  dau;;bter,  why  thoaEhoulJEt  have  ti 
:  day  lon!^r,  for  fear  that  thy  letters,  1icin((  si 
lie  without  loathing.  For  though  Ihcj  boAgi 
et  of  thy  Bcx,  tbuu  migblest.have  been  n 
Isli  in  the  child's  face  seemeth  ofteu/ 
it-tiers.  Meg,  were  so  eloquenllj^pollshcd,  t: 
I,  not  only  why  tliej  should  te£rtli«  most  Ini 
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your  father  More,  but  also  they  needed  not  to  have  reg^ardod  even  Momns't 
censnre,  though  nercr  so  testy.    I  greatly  thank  Mr.  Nichohts,  our  dear  friend 
(a  most  expert  man  in  astronomy),  and  do  congrutnlate  your  hapjihicss  whom 
it  may  fortmic  within  the  space  of  one  month,  with  a  small  labor  cf  your 
own,  to  Icam  so  many  and  sneh  high  wonders  cf  that  mighty  and  ctenul 
worl^man,  which  were  not  fonnd  but  in  many  ages,  by  watching,  in  so  maoy 
cold  nights,  under  the  open  skies,  with  much  labor  and  pains,  by  such  excel- 
lent, and  above  all  other  men's  understanding  wits.    This  which  you  write 
pleaseth  mc  exceedingly,  that  you  had  determined  with  yourself  to  study  phi- 
losophy so  diligently,  that  you  will  hereafter  recompense  by  your  diligence 
what  your  negligence  hath  heretofore  lost  you.    I  love  you  for  this,  dear  Meg, 
that  whereas  I  never  have  found  you  to  be  a  loiterer  (your  learning,  which 
is  not  ordinary,  but  in  all  kind  of  sciences  most  excellent,  evidently  showmg 
how  painfully  you  have  proceeded  therein),  yet  such  is  your  modesty,  tlutt 
you  had  rather  still  accuse  yourself  of  negligence  than  vainly  boast  of  dili- 
gence ;  except  you  mean  by  this  your  speech  that  youjwill  be  hereafter  so 
diligent  that  your  former  endeavors,  though  indeed  they  were  great  and 
praiseworthy,  yet  in  respect  of  your  future  diligence,  may  be  called  negli- 
gence.   If  it  be  so  that  you  mean  (as  I  do  verily  think  you  do),  I  imagine 
nothing  can  happen  to  me  more  fortunate,  notiiing  to  you,  my  dearest  dangh- 
tcr,  more  happy ;  for,  as  I  have  earnestly  wished  that  you  might  spend  the 
remainder  of  your  life  in  studying  physic  and  holy  Scriptures,  by  the  which 
there  shall  never  be  helps  wanting  unto  you,  for  the  end  of  man^s  life;  wliich 
is  to  endeavor  that  a  sound  mind  be  in  a  healthful  body,  of  which  studies  yon 
have  already  laid  some  foundations,  and  you  shall  never  want  matter  to  build 
thereupon ;  so  now  I  think  that  some  of  the  first  years  of  your  youth,  jet 
flourishing,  may  be  very  well  bestowed  in  human  learning  and  the  liberal  arts, 
both  because  your  age  may  best  struggle  with  those  difficulties,  and  for  that 
It  is  uncertain  whether,  at  any  time  else,  we  shall  have  the  commodity  of  so 
careful,  jbo  loving,  and  so  learned  a  master ;  to  let  pass,  that  by  this  kind  of 
learning,  our  Judgments  are  either  gotten,  or  certainly  much  helped  thereby. 
1  could  wish,  dear  Meg,  that  I  might  talk  with  you  a  long  while  about  these 
matters,  but  behold,  they  which  bring  on  supper  interrupt  me,  and  call  me 
saway.    My  supper  cannot  be  so  sweet  unto  me  as  this  my  speech  with  you  is, 
if  I  were  Jiol  to  respect  oUiers  more  than  myself.    Farewell,  dearest  daughter, 
.and  commend  me  kindly  to  your  husband,  my  loving  son,  who  maketh  me  re- 
joice for  that  ho  studieth  the  same  things  you  do ;  and  whereas  I  am  wont 
.always  .to  counsel  you  to  give  place  to  your  husband,  now,  on  the  other  side, 
I  give  you  license  to  strive  to  master  him  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sphere 
Farewell  again  and  agiUu.    Commend  me  to  all  your  schoolfellows,  but  to 
your  master  especially* 

^arly  JSUir^  and  MomUtg  Oc€upaUon  in  Uicpia, 

fiif  Thomas  More,  in  his  Utopia  (Scheme  of  a  Happy  Republic),  pictoreB 
his  'ideal  people  disposing  ot  their  time  and  occupations  so  as  to  secure  the 
sufficidot  use  of  all  their  faculties  of  mind  and  body.  While  they  gave  only 
six  hours"(0  labor,  they  devoted  a  portion  of  their  evenings  to  recreation,— in 
summer,  thesparly  hour  i^ter  supper  in  their  gardens;  and  in  both  summer 
and  winter,  to  music  and  discourse ;  and  after  eight  hours  devoted  to  sleep, 
*'  a  great  many,  both  men  and  women,  of  all  ranks,  go  to  liear  lectures  of  one 
sort  or  anotlicr,  ncoording  to  the  variety  of  tlieir  iucUnations,**  which  lectures 
.are  "  every  morning  before  daybreak."  In  this  suggestion  he  embodies  hia 
.own  daily  habit  of  early  rising,  And  his  devotion  of  those  houi"s  to  readbig, 
.writing,  and  contemplation. 
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Thou  art  going,  m;  dear  fonng  L 
og  inlo  nuLtrimony  and  great  weaiti 

log  an  rigjicljr  placed  and  irell  dia 
se  wbo  love  moot,  a  prinur;  in  tho 
in  a  great  degree,  ia  Inspired  by 
iDtitudo  or  growth  and  perfection,  1 

■at  uletb  mj  virtuoua  Aacham  T  wh 
I  remember  a  sort  of  prophecy,  madi 
iditioD  and  oT  my  Teelings  on  iL 
Ite  geabeach,  the  evening  after  an  ( 

laililMrbrlfMuHfTl  nlikiiir, 
On  loaklnf  down  I  fnrnt  Uwu  coi 

M;  liulf  bark,  oF  nU  ll(hl  tarka  mc 

And,  hjif4;[n|  b«ck,  br«a1hrr1  nch 
AndhfU  ihr  bItKli.  not  togoDDB 

■as  very  childish  when  I  composed 
ut  tho  matter,  I  should  have  hoped 
yoor  memory,  as  witnesses  against 
Kay,  tbcy  atv  not  much  amisa  Ibr  » 
n,  I  did  not  reprove  thee.  Ualf  ai 
ent  more  anprofltabiy ;  and  I  now 
be  led  by  tbem  to  meditate  a  little 
I  tbsD  wert  to  what  Iboa  art  now  ii 
ill  do  it,  and  whatever  else  you  eoi 
I  very  timonJOB,  unless  where  a  str 
h  mo  :  there  God  acteth,  and  not  h 
I  with  me  at  sea  who  would  have 
afraid,  even  the  worsliipfn]  men  a 
omething  more  powerfiil  threw  m; 
upon  the  water. 

Exercise  that  beauleooa  couple,  t] 
.  at  home,  at  home,  Janel  indoore, 
oo.  We  have  rocks  and  quicksaai 
IB  oceaa  never  heard  at;  and  maaj 
in  the  smooth  current  under  their : 
^roughly  do  I  now  understand  you. 
ta^  but  I  think  nobody  can  go  out 
tme  warning  shAll  have  been  kind] 
I  tee  perils  on  perik  wbidi  thou  i 
y  poor  oU  nuuter.    And  it  is  not  b 
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for  that  sorpasseth  his  sapposed  omnipotence ;  bat  it  is  because  thy  tender  heart, 
having  always  lent  afiectionatelj  upon  good,  hath  felt  and  known  nothing  of 
eviL 

I  onoe  persnaded  thee  to  reflect  much :  let  me  now  persoade  thee  to  aivoid 
the  habitude  of  reflection,  to  lay  aside  books,  and  to  gaze  careflillj  and  sted&st- 
ly  on  what  is  under  and  before  thee. 

Jake. — I  have  well  bethought  me  of  all  my  duties :  O  how  extensive  thej 
are!  what  a  goodly  and  &ir  inheritance  I  But  tell  me,  wouldst  thou  command 
me  never  more  to  read  Cicero  and  Epictetus  and  Polybius  ?  the  others  I  do  re- 
sign unto  thee :  they  are  good  for  the  arbor  and  for  the  gravel  walk :  but  leave 
unto  me,  I  beseech  thee,  my  friend  and  father,  leave  unto  me,  for  my  fireside 
and  for  my  pillow,  truth,  eloquence,  courage  and  constancy. 

ASCHAH. — Read  them  on  thy  marriagebed,  on  thy  childbed,  on  thy  deathbed  I 
Thou  spotless  undrooping  lily,  they  have  fenced  thee  right  well  I  These  are  the 
men  for  men :  these  are  to  fashion  the  bright  and  blessed  creatures,  0  Jane, 
whom  Grod  one'  day  shall  smile  upon  in  thy  chaste  bosom  .  .  .  Mind  thou  thy 
husband. 

Jane. — ^I  sincerely  love  the  youth  who  hath  espoused  me;  I  love  him  with 
the  fondest^  the  most  solicitous  affection.  I  pray  to  the  Almighty  for  his  good- 
ness and  happiness,  and  do  forget  at  times,  unworthy  supplicant  I  the  prayers  I 
should  have  oficred  for  mysel£  0  never  fear  that  I  will  disparage  my  kind  n>> 
lig^ous  teacher,  by  disobedience  to  my  husband,  in  the  most  trying  duties. 

AscHAH. — Gentle  is  he,  gentle  and  virtuous :  but  time  will  harden  him :  time 
must  harden  even  thee,  sweet  Jane  I  Bo  thou,  oompkioently  and  indirectly, 
lead  him  fix)m  ambition. 

Jane. — He  is  contented  with  me  and  with  home. 

AsOHAM. — ^Ah  Jane,  Jane  I  men  of  high  estate  grow  tired  of  oontentednetss. 

Jane. — He  told  me  he  never  liked  books  unless  I  read  them  to  him.  I  will 
road  them  to  him  every  evening:  I  will  open  new  worlds  to  him,  richer  than 
those  discovered  by  the  Spaniard ;  I  will  conduct  him  to  treasures  ...  0  what 
treasures  I  ...  on  which  he  may  sleep  in  innocence  and  peace. 

AscHAK. — Bather  do  thou  walk  with  him,  ride  with  him,  play  with  him,  be 
his  &ery,  his  page,  his  everything  that  love  and  poetry  have  invented:  bat 
watch  him  well,  fsport  with  his  &ncies ;  turn  them  about  like  the  ringlets  roimd 
his  cheeks;  and  if  ever  he  meditate  on  power,  go,  toss  up  thy  baby  to  his  brow, 
and  bring  back  his  thoughts  into  his  heart  by  the  music  of  thy  discourse. 

Teach  him  to  live  unto  God  and  unto  thee:  and  he  will  discover  that  wo- 
men, Hke  the  plants  in  wood^  derive  their  softness  and  tenderness  from  the 
shade. 
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i.  VaOD  OOtUHOWOOD,  OK  THB  BDUCATIOIt  OT  HW  DADGBTEBS, 
Il»  Ail  Daughter. 

OCBIH,  AT  Malti,  J»,  B,  1808. 

»ed  ytfnr  letter,  my  dMreat  clilld;  and  It  mftde  me  very  buppy  to  Had 

«Dddc«rUa[7  were  well,  and  laklngpalnB  with  jour  educalion.  Tho 
pleamre  I  have  •midst  my  toila  atid  troubles  la,  iu  tho  exi>ettaUon 
entertala  ol  Hnding  you  Improved  In  knowledge,  nnd  that  the  under- 

which  It  hath  pleaaad  God  to  give  yon  both,  has  been  cultimltd  with 
1  aasldulty.  four  tuluru  happineM  and  reBpectaiiility  In  lUc  world 
nt  the  diligence  wilh  wblch  you  apply  to  tbeattainDient  of  knowledjje 
crlod  ol  joar  life ;  and  I  hope  that  no  negligence  ot  your  own  will  bo 
i  youT  progress.  When  I  write  to  you,  my  hclovcd  child,  so  much 
d  am  I  that  yon  abould  be  amialilu,  and  worthy  of  the  Iriendahlp  and 
it  good  and  wise  people,  that  I  canuot  forbear  to  second  and  entorco 
ncUon  irhleh  yon  reeeivo,  by  admonition  ol  my  own,  pointing  out  to 
j;re«t  adTantagcB  that  will  roeult  Irom  a  tempcrutc  conduct  and  eweet- 
nanner,  to  all  people,  on  all  occaaluoB.  It  does  not  follow  that  yon 
>ineMe  and  agree  la  opinion  with  every  Ill-JndgiDg  pergou ;  but,  eCtcr 
:  them  your  reason  (or  dieeanUng  from  tJieir  opinion,  your  argument 
obIUod  to  It  should  not  be  tinctured  with  anything  offensive.  NcTer 
M  one  moment  that  you  are  a  gontlewoman, — and  all  your  words  and 

scUoDB  should  mark  you  gentle.  I  neTcrkncw  your  molher — your 
lur  good  mother — say  a  harsh  or  a  hasty  thing  to  any  person  In  my 
Ddeavor  to  imitate  her.  I  am  quick  and  hasty  In  my  temper ;  my 
iy  la*toached  comotimea  with  a  trifle,  and  my  expression  ot  It  snddcn 
owder;  but.  my  darlluK,  It  Is  a  misfortune  which,  not  having  been 
itly  restrained  In  my  youth,  has  caused  mo  much  puln.  It  has.  Indeed, 
e  more  pain  to  subdue  this  natural  impetuosity  tiian  anything  I  crer 
ok.  I  believe  that  you  arc  both  mild;  but  It  ever  you  feci  in  your 
easts  that  you  inherit  a  particle  ol  your  father's  Infirmity,  restrain  it, 
t  the  subject  that  has  caused  It,  until  your  serenity  be  recovered. 
1  for  mind  and  manuen ;  ncit  for  aecomplishmcnts. 
Mrtaman  ever  hits  a  partridge  without  aiming  at  it;  and  skill  li 
1  by  repealed  attempts,  ll  is  the  same  thing  in  every  art ;  aniess  you 
lerfecUou,  you  will  never  attain  it ;  but  frequent  atlempts  will  make  II 
fever,  therefore,  do  anything  with  ladlfTerenco ;  whether  it  be  to  mend 
n  jour  garment,  or  to  flnish  the  moat  delicate  piece  of  art,  endeavoi 

as  perfectly  as  It  is  possible.  When  yon  write  a  letter,  give  it  youi 
,  care,  that  it  may  be  as  perfect  iu  all  Its  parts  as  yon  can  make  it  Lcl 
Ject  bo  sense,  expressed  In  the  most  plain,  InlelllKiblc,  and  eleganl 

that  you  are  capable  of.  If,  iu  a  tflmlllar  cpistlo,  yon  shonld  be  play 
jocular,  guard  earefully  that  your  wit  be  not  sharp,  so  as  to  ^ve  ™ir 
aerson;  and  before  yon  write  a  sentence,  examine  It,  even  the  wqifls  o 
it  is  composed,  that  there  be  nothing  vulgar  or  inelegant  Wi  Ihcm 
ber,  my  dear,  tliat  yonr  letter  is  the  picture  of  your  bmlnni^and  thos 
brains  are  a  compound  of  folly,  nonsense,  and  Impertinence,  are  t 
io  exhibit  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  world,  or  tlie  pity  ot  the! 
To  write  a  letter  with  negligence,  withjaf'' proper  stops,  wiU 
1  lines,  and  great,  flonrishing  dashes,  Is  Inelegant;  It  anniea  ellhc 
monnce  of  what  Is  proper,  or  great  ignorance  towards  the  person  I' 

It  Is  addressed,  and  Is,  consequently,  disrespectful.  It  makes  ui 
I  to  add  an  apology,  tor  having  scrawled  a  sheet  ot  paper,  of  hud  pent 
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for  yon  should  mend  them ;  or  want  of  thne,  for  nothing  is  more  important 
to  yon,  or  to  which  yonr  time  can  be  more  properly  deyoted.  I  think  I  can 
know  the  character  of  a  lady  pretty  nearly  by  her  handwriting.  The  dashenB 
are  all  impudent,  however  they  may  conceal  it  from  themaelTes  or  others;  and 
the  scribblers  flatter  themselves  with  a  vain  hope,  that,  us  their  letter  cannot 
be  read,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  sense.  I  am  very  anxious  to  come  to  England, 
for  I  have  lately  been  unwell.  The  greatest  happiness  which  I  expect  there, 
is  to  find  that  my  dear  girls  have  been  assiduous  in  their  learning.  May  God 
Almighty  bless  you,  my  beloved  little  Sarah,  and  sweet  Mary  too. 

ExtracU  from,  Letten  to  Lady  CoUingwood, 

This  day,  my  love,  is  the  anniversary  of  our  marriage;  and  I  wish  yon 
many  happy  returns  of  it  If  ever  we  have  peace,  I  hope  to  spend  my  latter 
days  amid  my  family,  which  is  the  only  sort  of  happiness  which  I  can  enjoy. 
After  this  life  of  labor  to  retire  to  peace  and  quietness,  is  all  I  look  for  in  the 
world.  Should  we  decide  to  change  the  place  of  our  dwelling,  onr  route 
would,  of  course,  be  to  the  southward  of  Morpeth ;  but,  then,  I  should  be 
forever  regretting  those  beautiful  views,  which  are  nowhere  to  be  exceeded, 
and  even  the  rattling  of  that  old  wagon  that  used  to  pass  onr  door  at  ax 
o^ clock  in  a  winter's  morning,  had  its  charms.  The  fact  la,  whenever  I  think 
how  I  am  to  be  happy  ag^n,  my  thoughts  carry  me  back  to  Morpeth,  vhere, 
out  of  the  fuss  and  parade  of  the  world,  surrounded  by  those  I  loved  most 
and  who  loved  me;  I  enjoyed  as  much  happiness  as  my  nature  is  capable 
of.    Many  things  that  I  see  in  the  world  give  me  a  distaste  for  its  finery. 

How  do  the  dear  girls  go  on  ?  I  would  have  them  taught  geometry,  which 
is,  of  all  sciences  in  the  world,  the  most  entertaining :  it  expands  the  mmd 
more  to  the  knowledge  of  all  things  in  nature,  and  better  teaches  to  dis&i* 
guish  between  truths,  and  such  things  as  have  the  appearance  of  being  troths, 
yet  are  not,  than  any  other.  Their  education,  and  the  proper  cultivation  of 
the  sense  which  God  has  given  them,  are  the  objects  on  which  my  happiness 
most  depends.  To  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  everything  that  is  honor&ble 
and  virtuous,  though  in  rags,  and  with  contempt  for  vanity  in  embroidery,  is 
the  way  to  make  them  the  darlings  of  my  heart.  They  should  not  only  rea<ly 
but  it  requires  a  careful  selection  of  books  ;  nor  should  they  ever  have  access 
to  two  at  the  same  time ;  but,  when  a  subject  is  begun,  it  should  be  finished 
before  anything  else  is  undertaken.  How  would  it  enlarge  their  minds  if  thej 
could  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  to  giTe 
them  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  wonders  of  the  creation !  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  generality  of  people,  and,  particularly,  fine  ladles,  only  adore  God  bccatise 
they  are  told  it  is  proper,  and  the  fashion  to  go  to  church ;  but  I  would  hato 
my  ^rls  gain  such  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  creation,  that  they  nuj 
have  a  fixed  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  Being  who  could  be  the  author  of  such 
a  world.  Whenever  they  have  that,  nothing  on  tliis  side  the  moon  will  gite 
f^m  much  uneasiness  of  mind.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  be  stoics,  or 
want  ^he  common  feelings  for  the  sufferings  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  but  they 
would  ^fe(jn  have  a  source  of  consolation  for  the  worst  that  could  happen.  .  .  . 

Do  not  l^i&>pnr  girls  be  made  fine  ladies ;  but  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  th^have  to  live  In,  that  they  may  take  care  of  themselves  when 
yoa  and  I  arc  in  h^^n.  They  must  do  everything  for  themselvefi,  and  never 
read  novels,  but  history,  travels,  essays,  and  Shakspeare's  plays,  as  often  a 
they  please.  Wliat  they  call  books  for  young  persons  are  nonsense.  T^ 
memory  should  be  strengthened  by  getting  by  heart  such  speeches  and  noble 
sentiments  from  Shakspeare  or  Roman  history,  as  deserve  to  be  imprinted  on 
the  mind.    Give  them  my  blessing,  and  charge  them  to  bo  diligent 
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FLOKENCB  NIOHTIKQALE  AND  TRAINED  KDBSEB. 

■  NiaanHOAiii^  the  diogbler  of  WiUUm  Kdimrd  Shore,  or  Derb^- 
tHonwd  bymjal  inuraDt  the  name,  Nightingale,  in  ISIS,  oa  inherit- 
«  of  B  branch  of  the  fanilT  in  Staffordshire),  wos  bom  in  Florence, 
SO.  To  the  careful  culture  of  the  best  schoola  at  home,  glie  added 
advaalagea  of  foreign  travel-Hl  Ikmilior  knowledge  of  modem  lan- 
l  the  rater  imptOT«ment  to  head  and  heart  or  t,  tliouglitrul  stud;  of 
'  ait,  and  the  well  managed  hospitata  and  infirmaries  of  the  con- 
ith  k  natural  aptitude  of  diapoaition  and  manner  for  the  du^es  of  the 
iia  waa  evlj  impresaed  with  the  practical  auperioritj  of  ^ters  of 
lo  were  trained  in  the  art  of  applying  a  knowledge  of  the  hnman 
diaeases  and  accidents,  and  of  remedial  agents,  in  hospital  service, 
e  entered  as  TOluntoer  nurse  in  Fliedoer's  Institution  ibr  Deacon- 
aiserswerth,  and  on  her  retum,  aasumed  the  charge  of  the  SanU 
nTalid  and  inflmi  gOTemesaea  in  London,  which  slie  soon  brought 
it  mana^ment 

on  the  soUcitation  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (Sidney  Herbert),  Misa 
I  pnoeeded  to  the  Crimea,  in  charge  of  a  itolT  of  TOlunt«er  oureea, 
«  rick  and  wounded  of  the  British  army,  what  the  Siateia  of  Charity 
ly  doing  In  the  French  military  hoapitala.  The  simple  record  of  tbe 
abors  of  tliia  delicately  reared,  but  practically  trained  woman,  and 
aeaistants,  is  the  brightest  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  war. 
Scotch  Ciimeui  banquet  at  Edinburg,  Sir  John  UcNeill,  who 
f  tbe  QoTemment  Cominissioners  wnt  to  tbe  seat  of  war  to 

0  condition  of  the  army,  thus  spoke  of  the  services  of  Miaa 
le:— 

1  am  Doable  to  tell  yoa  who  was  rcsponsib'e  Rir  leaving  Ihe  sick  Id  tluil 
undition,  I  am  able  lu  tell  ynn  wbu  reseutd  llittn  fniin  it — Murenoa 
^  [Prokmsed  applaOK.]  Eicepl  the  aid  rceeiTed  rrom  ihn  Titiwa 
rorided,  at  W  own  eipenae,  lliii'ii  Ibr  Ihe  nuineruus  psticnu,  wh:ah 
hara  OMt  ]«■  than  £>J,iH)0  or  £3,000.  [.\pplau«.]  She  fonnd  the 
iproridsd  with  any  eetabliibment  fur  washing  Ihe  lliirn,  and  with  the 
adlea  and  Ihe  nuraca,  made  nrrangciiients  tor  tint  parpoK,  nme  of  the 
g  an  aotiva  share  ia  that  miiuial  labur.  Shv  liiuDd  the  hu^iitDla  with- 
ned  cooks,  and  aha  ntnblisbtd  a  prirate  kilcheii,  in  wb;ch  tuoi  filtod 
bo  were  mngt  reduced  was  prepared,  and  I  have  no  doubt  ountribulcd 
IMe  oT  many  a  brace  msD.     [Choora.J 

ift  that  the  scconnnoilatjon  would  be  inanSioieat,  she  urgrd  tbe  repair 
•ing  of  the  Barrack  hogpital,  whith  was  so  dilupidslcd  ss  to  be  unln- 
ind  the  repairs  were  onmmenoed ;  but  the  workmen  soon  strock  ^ 
y  were  nopaid,  and  the  offic«  wbu  had  (^[^  of  Ihe  warii  eould 
requisite  funds.  She  sdranoed  them  from  her  own  means,  Sud  J^ 
[h,  the  Tery  day  on  wb!ch  Ibese  repairs  were  completed,  a  ni 
Hinded  siifficieDt  to  fill  ihat  wing,  Bud  Ibr  whom  tht^ 
tioo,arri»ed  from  the  Crimes,  and  wereplaeed  there, 
■ere  «i  empty  w  barns,  and  Ihe  h,.pital  nulhor^^«dj^;;i'^  ^ 
•  furniture.  She  purcbj^d  it  a  her  own  cc^Hfi^i  t„„,i,^  ^^, 
the  amount  ha.  amee  been  repajd.  I  mcirf|£;r,h»a  things,  and  J 
«  of  my,,  n»«,  bec»se  mauy  of  you j™^„«  k^^  ^"^  ^ 
hero,  and  wy  few,  I  am  sure,  have  evsrtesrd  or  will  erer  hw  of 

needleaa  to  dwell  fnrlher  upon  •rf^ces  of  (he  sick  and  woiut.<«l  -l.!.k 
to  the  whole  worid  j  which  W»e  redounded  lo  Ihe  honor  ^JISI^s 
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iare  mode  iter  name  dear  b>  tbe  ■rmy  and  Ibe  ooaotry,  mi  nVidi 
■  plare  in  the  hutorjr  of  oar  timet  ta  ths  worthjr  le»du  □(  cne  oT  tl 
Jible  movenifiitfl  which  thn  war,  in  maay  respects  memorable^  h 
1  oan  dot,  howeTer,  reOain  from  slating  ore  or  two  facts  crrdiiahli 
I  of  the  Biitiih  army,  whioh  ought  to  be  known.  Miaa  Nighliogi 
te,  occaaiun  to  be  in  tbe  faospilal  wards  at  til  boars,  aod  the  Man 
0  never  heard  even  an  oath  frum  a  soldier.     [Applaase]     And.  1 


lly.totbeei 

by  our  soidiers,  I  sm  but  echojog  the  sentiments  of  every  Uidy  i 

the  Enstcni  hoapitiils." 

■wer  to  my  inqo.ry  whether  she  had  obsrrred  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  i 
relncUnoe  to  leave  the  hoatriul  and  return  to  their  duly  in  ibe  I 
ighlingale  replied  that  she  did  not  remember  having  been  asked  1 
:eT  for  any  soldier  with  a  view  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  bospiul,  I 
]  abe  had  wrillt'n  lire  or  six  hundred  (or  men  who  wished  to  iafiv 

that  Ibey  oonsldered  ihemselvea  fit  tar  duty.  Sach  it  the  chartru- 
liert  of  Ibe  army  of  Ihe  East  have  established  for  themselves  id  bc 
nriDg  the  wont  tlmea,  and  in  hnsplial.  I  am  oonfidrnt  ibal  Ihej  ' 
iway  at  home  the  high  reputation  iht'y  acquired  in  foreign  serviee. 
'  Every  one  knows  the  public  serviees  of  Floreuce  NightingaK',  bi 
to  hove  hud  Iho  honor  of  meeting  her  can  know  the  rcfinemi'nt  sn 
«  delicacy  of  her  mind  snd  manners,  at  Ihe  nnoonacionams  of 
ly  lh!ng  great  or  remarkable  that  ptrvadts  her  whirie  deportment  u 

Vum  dwelling  npnn  (he  past,  or  taking  any  pride  in  the  applsnse  «b 
t  her  unanught,  tbe  whole  energies  oT  her  powerful,  bifhiy  onltivatr 
Jly  practical  iaiellect  are  already  directed  toward  further  aiid  u» 

plans  of  nsefulnesa.  Truly  pions  and  thoroughly  Prolcslant  in  hei 
tier  allaohment  to  the  Church  nt  England  it  free  from  any  linctore  < 
tternesB.  [Cheers.]  She  baa  not  to  read  her  Bible  as  to  believe 
es  ill-will  tott'ard  any  clan  of  God'i  erealurea.     Ready  lo  eilenil  I 

lo  the  sick  and  wounded  of  all  petsuosioni  without  disliuction,  i 
vtih'd  herself  of  tha  aasistanee  of  all. 

ii|g  lasl  her  own  principles  with  a  Hrrn  oomposure  of  a  strong  mind 
«nviction,  abe  avoids  alike  theeitremeiof  High  Church  and  Low  C 
irt  witbont  resentment  tbe  eilrsvagant  and  oontmdictory  ahsardhi 
niatcd  in  regard  to  her  opinions.  She  appears  to  be  too  intent  npot 
1  whiuli  it  may  be  permitted  her  to  do  in  Ihe  walk  abe  has  chogrD. 
■r  the  evil  or  the  good  that  it  ipoken  of  her — ntherwiae  than  that 
tr  nsefulnen.  It  is  not  from  us,  and  it  is  not  here,  that  she  seeki 
rd.  But  I  sbonld  be  acting  little  in  accordance  with  her  prectici 
;  of  the  tervice*  rendered  ta  the  Mck  and  wonnded,  I  omitted  to 
ention  lo  the  obligations  which  she  and  all  of  ns  ow*  to  the  Isdh 
her  piona  labors;  agd  I  may  be  permitted,  without  diaparagem 
bo  remind  yon  that  tome  of  the  moat  prominent  were  our  own  tx 

Bhaw  BtewBTt  hid  ehal^  of  the  nnrtea  in  the  general  hospBl  i1 
Mrt.  Mackenae,  and  after  her  Mias  Enkine,  in  the  naval  boq>ilal  a 
JM  first  a  member  of  a  leading  fitmtlj  amraig  onr  untitled  ariMo 
j^j^nghlCT  of  one  uf  Ihe  fiiremost  men  of  onr  gmeration.  tbe  li 
i^^^oheert ;]  the  third,  daughter  of  tho  aocomplished  hitter 
T||lg^^^^^oonqD«t  of  India,  and  granddaughter  of  tbe  late  Sir  < 
Mb  AimV^^*^  were  other  Bcottish  ladiea  la  let*  praninent  pa 
atrr,  ihereforS^  «"•  worthily  reiH«ent«d  in  the  boafritak  of  lbs 
I  Let  iM  bope^^J^*  I))'  moral  and  material  rmprovementa,  the  I 
I  of  feeling  andof  odBlforl  which  the  wite  benerolrnoe  and  patriot 
zhiingale  and  the  bdiea  Who  aided  her  efTorta  have  introdooed  ipl 
lio^iilalt  will  not  be  permitted  to  paia  away  with  the  oootrioD  ihi 
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At  the  end  of  two  years  Miss  Nightingale  returned  to  England,  witli  her 
constitution  over-tasked,  and  her  health  permanently  impaired.  She  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Queen  and  the  people  with  every  demonstration  of  gratitude  and 
respects  The  only  form  in  which  she  would  allow  any  public  memorial  of  her 
services  to  take,  was  the  establishment  of  an  Institution  for  the  training  of 
^romen  as  nurses  of  the  sick,  and  the  educating  of  persons  of  the  requisite 
qnalitiea  of  character  and  business  capacity  for  the  superintendence  of  hos- 
pitals and  infirmaries.  The  enterprise  was  taken  up  with  great  enthusiasm, 
and  a  Fund  called  the  Nightingale  Fund  (stated  to  amount  in  1870  to  £40,000^ 
'was  soon  subscribed,  and  out  of  the  income  a  Training  School  has  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  St  Thomas^  Hospital,  London.  In  a  beautiful  intro- 
dockion  to  a  memoir  of  Miss  Agnes  Elizabeth  Jones,  one  of  her  pupils  and  dear 
fmnd,  who  died  in  charge  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  Liverpool,  in 
1868,  Mias  Nightingale  thus  sets  forth  the  object  of  her  Institution. 

We  require  that  a  woman  be  sober,  honest,  truthful,  without  which  there  is 
no  foundation  on  which  to  build. 

Wo  train  then  in  habits  of  punctuality,  quietness,  trustworthiness,  personal 
neatness.  We  teach  her  how  to  manage  the  concerns  of  a  large  ward  or  es- 
tablishment 

We  train  her  in  dressing  wounds  and  other  injuries,  and  in  performing  all 
those  minor  operations  which  nurses  are  called  upon  day  and  night  to  undertake. 

We  teach  her  how  to  manage  helpless  patients  in  regard  to  moving,  chang- 
ing, feeding,  temp^ature,  and  the  prevention  of  bed-sore?. 

She  has  to  make  and  apply  bandarges,  line  splints  for  fractures,  and  the  like. 
She  must  know  how  to  make  beds  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  to  their 
inmates.  She  is  instructed  how  to  wait  at  operations,  and  as  to  the  kind  of  aid 
the  suigeon  requires  at  her  hands.  She  is  taught  cooking  for  sk^k ;  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  sick  wards  ought  to  be  cleansed,  aired,  and  warmed ;  the  man- 
agement of  convalescents;  and  how  to  observe  sick  and  maimed  patients,  so 
as  to  give  an  intelligent  and  truthful  account  to  the  physician  or  surgeon  in  re- 
gard to  the  progress  of  cases  in  the  intervals  between  visits — a  much  more  diA 
ficnlt  thing  than  is  generally  supposed. 

We  do  not  seek  to  make  **  medical  women, '^  but  simply  nurses  acquainted 
with  the  principUsa  which  they  are  required  constantly  to  apply  at  the  bedsidei, 

For  the  fbture  superintendent  is  added  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  admin- 
istration of  a  hospital,  including,  of  course,  the  linen  arrangements,  and  what 
alse  is  necessary  for  a  matron  to  be  conversant  with. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  all  tliis  is  intuitive  in  women,  that  they  are 
bom  so,  or,  at  least,  that  it  comes  to  them  without  training.    To  such  we  say^ 
By  all  means  send  us  as  many  such  geniuses  as  you  can,  for  we  are  sord^p^ 
want  of  them,  -^ 

The  success  of  Miss  Nightingale's  endeavors  in  the  St.  TbomcA*  Hospital 
Training  School  for  nurses,  has  confirmed  the  experience  of  Pastor  Fliedner  at 
Kaiserswerth,  that  nursing  is  an  art,  in  which  aptitude  of  head  and  heart  may 
be  necessary  to  the  highest  success,  as  '  aptness  to  teaeh '  is  in  teaching,  bat 
both  knowledge  and  training — ^knowledge  of  the  hiTman  system,  of  diseases^ 
and  remedial  agents,  and  training  in  the  application^of  these  agents  and  the  waya 
and  means  of  dealing  with  mind  and  body  diseased,  are  indifli>en8able  to  women 
of  ayerage  sbility. 


■DOCATION  AND  BHFLOrMINT  OT  WOHEH. 

TEUNINQ  IN«TmmoNa  FOK  NUK8SS  AT  UVERPOOl.       , 

[  scfaenie  of  establiihing  a  Training  InstUntioD  tot  Nun 
:tion  with  the  Royal  lafirmary,  the  priDcipal  hoBpital  in  1 
>riginated  in  1801  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 

names  are  not  given  in  the  pamphlet  on  "  The  Oi^oii 
Tsing ;"  but  the  Committee  of  the  loatitutioa  n  tbej 
i  as  consiating,  "  not  of  benevolent  enthusiasts  or  philai 
by  professioD,  bat  of  practical  men  of  business,  nho 
ant  work  and  large  experience  in  commerce,  in  politic! 
,  who  know  the  value  of  time  and  money,  and  would  oi 
iither  on  an  enterprise  in  which  they  did  not  find  the  r 
rtionate  to  the  eipenditure." 
I  objects  of  the  Institation  are  thus  explained  in  a  prosf 

was  Dublishcd  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  nec« 


iprociU  Ihoroughls/  tdncaltd  pn^enioaottiuTaa  fin-  tht  iFifirntarf.^ 
,he  InlimiBry,  nurses  of  wlioee  efflciency  and  kindness  we  can  not 
hly,  l)ut  tlie  supplj  of  good  hoapiul  nurses  is  quite  [iiadequate 
taenU.  And  the  Diigconduct  of  the  unsuitable  ones,  who,  from 
1  employed,  discredila  s  profesatoa  which  is  in  its  nature  most  hoo 
luld  otberwiae  attract  many  whose  ability  and  character  wuuld  pec 
1  for  its  duties.  Wo  refer  to  the  testimony  of  the  Uedical  Board  • 
ind  need  hardly  point  out  huw  much  migUt  lie  done  by  a  comple 
nursing  to  save  life  and  health,  and  to  make  tlie  expenditure  ot  i 
ore  affective,  by  giving  increased  power  Co  llie  mediciU  anit  oibei 
id  by  abiidging  the  period  requisite  to  effect  a  cure. 
)  proiiidt  dairict  or  jaiMiunary  nurau  for  lUe  poor. — Id  cases  whi 
itable  Tor,  aocl  can  not  be  reached  by,  hospitals,  to  do  in  nursini 
MliBaries  do  for  Diem  in  medical  aid.  We  propose  to  Tuniish  on 
istricta  which  will,  by  means  of  local  committees  or  individualiv  t 
ry  medical  comforts  and  superintendence.  The  results  of  distric 
>ugh  only  tried  on  a  small  scale  and  with  an  imperfect  orj^nizatioi 
ivariahly  satieGictory.  It  relieves  an  amount  of  sulTerinir  most  i 
haracter,  and  capable  of  alleviation,  to  a  (treat  extent,  by  ■  prop 
mall  expenditure.  It  doee  more  than  this ;  it  teaches  the  pei 
heir  own  sick,  and,  by  introducing  s  knowledge  of  sanitary  laws 
rking  clBssea,  tends  t«  prevent  illness  and  Blrengthen  health. 
merely  economical  point  of  view,  by  restoring  parents  to  tbei 
ice,  it  often  prevents  whole  bmilies  from  steadily  sinking  into  bi 
r,  misery,  end  vice,  the  consequences  of  which,  in  the  end,  tal 
on  society  for  its  neglected  duties. 

.  moral  and  political  point  of  view,  aid  thus  given  to  the  sutTeriE 
ny  with  an  irritation  against  God  and  man,  the  extent  of  wbidi 
ed  1)7  those  who  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  see  it.  SuiA  in 
ItvqutHit  result  of  extreme  suffering,  wheu  unmitigated  by  ass 
iOBB  who'Jiave  the  power  to  give  it,  leading  men  to  brood  bitterl 
luslity  of  cimditiona  to  wbich  they  are  not  reconciled  by  expcrien 
Bed  the  slIeviatkiQ  which  wealth  and  knowledge  could  bimI  shoul 
)d.  Assistance  thus  bestowed  would  open  the  hearts  of  the  u 
their  bmilies  to  all  benevolent  persons  in  their  attempts  to  beoi 
g  daaaes,  physically,  morally,  and  religiously. 
i>  providt  sidt-mtrtM  for  prisalt  families. — It  is  a  6ct  well  kno 
1  men  tiiat  fitr  more  parents  die  untiecessarily  (or  live  with  pama 
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impaired  health^  from  defective  nureing;  in  families  who  oould  and  would 
giadlj  pay  for  efficient  narsing,  if  procurable,  than  even  under  the  defbctive 
nursing  which,  till  lately,  was  almost  general  in  hospitals.  Most  of  the  hos* 
pital  nurses  had  at  least  some  knowledge  of  what  they  were  about  However 
devoted  and  watchful  the  relative  or  the  private  nurse  may  be,  while  she  is 
gaining  her  experience  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  the  object  of  her  care  has 
often  passed  out  of  its  reach,  or  her  own  health  has  given  way,  and  death  has 
thus  multiplied  its  victims.  If  relieved  by  the  aid  of  a  trained  nurse,  she  might  , 
with  an  easy  mind  have  left  her  charge  and  obtained  the  necessaiy  rest*^ 

BULBS  OF  THE  UVERPOOL  KUSSES  T&AIKINa  SCHOOL. 

1.  That  the  nurses  are  to  attend  the  sick,^  both  rich  and  poor,  at  hospitals  or 
private  bonaes,  as  the  Committee  or  Lady  Superintendent  may  appoint 

%.  That  when  sent  from  the  Home  to  attend  a  patient,  they  receive  their  in- 
structions from  the  Lady  Superintendent,  and  do  not  leave  the  case  without 
oommunicating  with  her;  this  they  can  do  by  letter  at  any  time. 

5.  That  no  present  or  gratiiity  of  any  kind  be  accepted  by  a  nurse,  beyond 
some  very  trifling  remembrance  from  or  of  the  patient 

4.  That  nothing  belonging  to  a  deceased  patient  is  to  be  accepted  by  the 
nurse. 

5.  That  while  on  duty  at  the  Home,  at  the  Infirmary,  or  in  private  houses, 
the  regulations  of  the  establishment  with  regard  to  dress  are  to  be  observed  by 
the  nurae. 

6.  That  no  male  visitors  to  the  nurses  be  admitted  at  the  Home  without  spe« 
dal  permiaaiott  fh>m  the  Lady  Superintendent 

7.  That  the  nurses  shall  not  take  more  than  1^  pint  each  of  table  beer  in  the- 
twenty-four  hours,  and  no  wine  or  spirits  without  a  medical  order;  and  that 
they  shall  carefully  avoid  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  expenses  of  a  household 
either  in  board  or  wasliing. 

8.  That  a  nurse  is  always  to  bring  back  with  her  a  certificate  of  conduct 
and  efficiency  from  the  family  of  her  patient  or  fh>m  the  medical  attendant 

It  is  expected  that  the  nurses  will  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  situa" 
tion  they  have  undertaken,  and  will  evince,  at  all  times,  the  self-denial,  for- 
bearance, gentleness,  and  good  temper  so  essential  in  their  attendance  on  the 
side,  and  also  to  their  characters  as  Christian  nurses.  They  are  to  take  the 
whole  charge  of  the  sick  room,  doing  every  thing  that  is  requisite  in  it,  when, 
called  upon  to  do  so.  When  nursing  in  &milies  whefe  theve  axe  no  ser^antsj. 
if  their  attentk>n  be  not  of  necessity  wholly  devoted  to  their  patient,  they  are 
expected  to  make  themselves  generally  useful  They  are  also  most  earnestly 
charged  to  hold  sacred  the  knowledge  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  must 
obtain  of  the  private  nflUrs  of  households  or  individuals  they  may  attend. 

A  building  (the  Nufbc's  Home)   capable  of  accommodating  a 
staff  of  narses  with  a  snperintendent,  a  deputy,  and  tbree  servants, 
was  erected  at  the  expense  of  an  individual  (Mr.  W.  Rathbone,  mer- 
chant of  Liverpool),  on  the  growids  of  the  Infirmary,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  Agnes  Elizabeth  Jones  (daughter  of  Col. 
Jones  of  Fahan  on  the  Loogh  Swilly,  Ireland),  who  spent  some  tii^ 
in  the  Nightingale  School  in  connectjon  with  St  Thomas'  Ho^'ouid 
and  in  Kings  College  Hospital,  to  learn  the  system  of  t.Mlch  the 
nursing  schools,  the  method  of  stady,  and  the  surgical 

tndninsr  pursued  there.  In  the  organization  and  ir  f^^^  ^**"  <^ur 
«    .  .      V^  -,.      -  °  .       .1    -*'  character,  as  the 

Traming  Department,  Miss  Jones  was  eminentjj^^  ^5^^^.^^,^  j.^gp^^g.. 

health  failed.  She  died  February  19,  166^  go  streaming  from  us  in 
fatness,  with  50  nurses,  160  pauper  sco^'not  see,  poisoning  or  healing 
der  her  chanre.  *  hidden  wells  of  character.    If 
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FBHALB  EDnCATIOH. 

[R  Jaubs  ItfACKiHTOBB  thuB  writCB  in  his  Joonial,  aftor  den 
rtaight  (at  intflrrals)  to  Madame  de  Sevigs^'s  Letteis : 

POLITB  OONTSBSAntHl  AKD  FAVIUAB  LnTBB& 

hen  a  woman  or  feeling,  tancj,  and  accomplwbnimt  haa  leamcd  to 
I  witb  ease  and  grace,  from  lung  inCercouree  wiih  the  most  polisbi 
,  and  wfaen  she  wr[t«s  as  e,he  apeak",  alie  must  write  lettera  aa  they  i 
written;  if  ahe  has  acquired  just  as  mucb  babilual  oorrectnen  v 
lable  with  the  air  of  Detcligence.  A  moment  or  enthueiasm,  a  bm 
ig,  a  Saah  of  eloquence  maif  be  allowed ;  but  the  intercoDr^e  of  bd 
r  in  converffltioQ  or  in  lettera,  allowa  no  more.  Though  interdictdl 
ing-continued  use  of  elevated  lanfruags,  thej  are  not  witliout  a  re» 
a  ia  B  part  of  language  which  JB  disdained  b;  the  pedant  or  the  d«li 
which  both,  if  they  knew  its  difBculty,  would  dread;  it  is  fonned  i 

familiar  phrases  and  tunn,  iu  daily  use  by  the  generality  of  men.  i 
if  energy  and  viTacity,  bearing  upon  it  the  mark  of  those  keen  fei 
strong  passions  (torn  which  it  springs.  It  is  the  employnient  of 
tea  which  produces  what  may  be  called  oolloquial  eloquence.  Coni 
and  letters  may  be  thua  raised  to  any  degree  of  animation,  viilioi 
ng  from  their  cliaricler.  Aoy  Ihing  may  be  aaid.  if  it  be  Rpokea  i 
of  aociety ;  the  highest  guests  are  welcome,  if  lliey  come  in  the  tut 

of  the  dub;  the  atrongefit  metaphor  appenri  without  Tioience,  il 
inrly  expressed;  and  wo  the  more  eawly  catrh  the  warmest  feelieg, 
'ive  tliat  it  in  intentiooally  lowered  in  expreasioti.  out  of  condesoen^i 
aimer  temper.  It  is  llius  that  harangue  and  doclamattoua.  the  lut 
d  taste  and  bad  matinera  ia  cooTersalion.  are  aToided,  while  llie  (nn- 
eart  find  the  means  of  pouring  forth  all  their  stores.  To  meet  ill 
i  pari  of  language  in  a  polialied  dress,  and  producing  all  the  eSi'cts  i 
iloquenco,  is  a  oonstant  source  of  agreeable  surprige.  This  is  iner 
I  a  fi^w  bolder  and  higher  words  are  happily  wrouglit  into  llio  lellu 
kmiliar  eloquence.  To  Snd  what  xeema  so  unlike  autlKtr-cmft  in  a 
I  the  pleeaing  aslonigbmenl  ID  its  higliest  degree, 
tters  mi»t  not  be  on  a  subject.  Lady  Mary  Wortley's  letters  on  her 
o  Cunituiitinople.  are  an  admirable  book  of  traveis:  but  tlirj  areni 

A  meeting  lo  diseuts  a  question  of  science  in  not  couverFotion ;  IK 
rs  written  lo  another,  to  infiirm  or  discusa  lellf  fb.  CouTcrsation  is  i 
,  not  businesa,  and  must  norer  appear  to  be  occupation ;  nor  must  k 
ing  from  my  own  miud,  I  am  salisiled  of  the  taisehood  of  tlie  comma 
that  those  letters  owe  Ilieir  principal  interest  to  ttie  anecdotes  ol  the 
rais  XIV.  A  very  small  part  of  the  letters  cons' at  of  such  anew 
B  who  read  them  with  thix  idea,  mnat  complain  of  too  much  Grigna 
now  own  that  I  was  a  little  tired  during  the  two  Qret  volumes :  1  iro 
cliarmsd  and  bewitched  till  the  middle  of  the  collection,  where  thei 

■  anccdotca  of  the  greet  and  famous.  I  felt  that  the  fascination  grew 
no  a  member  of  the  Sevigne  family ;  it  arose  from  the  history  of  lli 
]|  mother  and  the  «dor»l  daughter,  and  it  increased  as  1  knew  llii 

minute  detail ;  just  aa  my  teara  in  tlie  dying  chamber  of  ClarTsxa  di 
y  having  ao  oitea  drauk  Ma  witli  her  in  tliose  early  volumea,  wliicli  i 
Jously  called  dull  by  the  proline  vulgar.  1  do  not  pretend  to  8«)' 
jhumt  owe  pome  secondary  interest  lo  the  illuatrious  age  li:  which 
.JSum ;  but  this  depend*  merely  on  lis  tendency  to  heigiiten  llii 

ftequB?'^''"'-  «"*  •*  ""'^^  "^  "'"'  "  warmer  concern  in  persoia 
hi^whtf'^  ^^°^  celebrated  men  and  women,  who  are  biailiar 
QualitT  of  tJOL    .,  ^  .        ,  "  ,      - 

rBed^eBllevia'fe'"«ralmg  my  Jiotions  by  pumeroua  example*  from 
od     Assiatance  ttfeWadame  de  Sevlgn*  is  evidently  copied,  not  on 

■  their  ftmiliea  to  all  TP'even  by  Gray;  who,  notwithataoding  Ihe  t 
Dg  elaasea,  physically,  mi^"i  the  dui^ble  Btlflllfsa  of  uu  Lmitalor,  and 
lb  provide  tkt-nuTm  /or  1*^. 

al  men  Ihal  fcr  more  patients  di^ 
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•am  ■  Ouuioni  fM  tin  Ntw  Lift,  bj  Bona  BiBbmU." 

og  passages,  in  which  Dr.  Bushnell  sets  forth  i: 
st«rly  m&Dncr  the  power,  which  a  Christian  exc 
which  be  moves,  by  what  he  i>,  in  distinction  fr 
se^,  is  strikingly  trae  of  the  Teacher.  So  it  seen 
:  first  heard  it  delivered  to  the  old  North  Chur 
f  years  ago,  and  so  it  seems  to  us  now,  when 
estimate  more  highly  than  ever  before,  the  eub 
and  inapiring  influcni^a  which  stream  out  from 
action, — the  daily  life  of  the  true  teacher,  as 
in  before  bis  pupils,  and  discharges  all  his  manif 
out  of  the  Bchool-room.  The  train  of  thought 
the  record  in  John's  Gospel  (xi,  8),  in  which 
;ep  of  Peter,  as  be  approschee  and  at  once  enters 
Ides  John, — "  l?iea  taenl  in  alto  that  other  discipU.' 
sorts  of  influpncfl  b^ton^ng  to  man;  that  whidi  is  activi 
lat  which  ia  ancoase!oua;^t!iBt  which  we  eiert  purpose!; 
to  sway  auotlier,  as  by  teaching,  bj  argument,  bj  persuas 
bj  offera  uid  proniiHeB, — and  thai  which  flowa  out  from 
lelves,  the  nme  which  Peter  had  over  Jolin  wiieu  he  led 
a.  The  importunco  of  our  eSbrts  to  do  good,  that  is  of 
ice,  ud  the  sacred  obligation  wo  arc  under  to  exert  ounic. 
ften  and  Berioagly  insisted  on. 

Is  to  be  produced,  at  the  same  time,  and  partly  for  ttiia  ot^j 
appredatioD  of  the  relative  importance  oT  that  kind  of  ir 
nee  which  is  insensibly  exerted.  The  tremcndoos  weight 
eompared  with  tlie  other,  and  the  Bacr^  responsibility 
d  to  thi^  are  felt  in  nosuch  degree  or  proportion  as  they  shi 
wqnent  toes  wo  suQ^r  in  character,  as  well  as  that  whrcb 
I  braaty  and  atrength,  ia  bcalcnlable. 
I  wo  exert  unconsciously  will  almost  never  di^gree  with 
Tfaey  are  honest  luflueDcea,  fbUowing  our  character,  as 
Jko  sun.  And,  Uiererore,  we  are  much  more  certainly  nepc 
1  their  eOtett  on  the  world.  They  go  atreaniing  from  ui 
lough  in  channels  that  we  do  not  see,  poisoning  or  hea 
a  of  Bode^,  and  among  the  hidden  wells  of  character. 
(38») 
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gocd  ovBiljm,  the7  ne  good;  if  bwl,  ttoy  ve  bad.  And,  tiiice  tbej  r 
■o  ezsctlj  our  charBcter,  il  is  impaetible  to  doubt  oar  responabili^  (br 
eOTecu  od  the  world.  We  must  Bpswer  not  otdj  tor  wbat  we  do  with  a 
pose,  but  for  tbe  inflneiice  we  exert  ineeoriblj. 

Higtories  and  Uographies  make  little  Bccoant  of  tbe  power  meo  exert  iJ 
Eibt7  oTer  each  otber.  Tbey  L^  how  men  bare  led  anniea,  establbtapd 
pires,  enacted  laws,  gained  caOBes,  HUng,  reasoned,  and  tan^t; — alwajra 
pied  in  betting  Torth  what  thej'  do  with  a  purpo«e.  But  wliat  tlic;  do  wi' 
a  purpose,  the  ttreains  of  iiiHueoce  that  flow  out  from  llieir  persons  udK 
OQ  llie  world,  tbey  can  not  Iroce  or  compute,  and  seldom  e»eii  mention, 
also  the  public  laws  mako  men  responsible  only  for  whiit  the;  do  with  n 
tive  pnrpoae,  and  take  uo  accooDl  of  tlie  uiiacliieA  or  bcnfflts  that  are  eoi 
nicated,  by  their  no:iioua  or  lieBltlifnl  example.  Tiie  SBme  is  true  in  tin 
(Hjdine  of  bmilies,  cliurches,  and  schools;  they  make  do  arcount  of  llie  C 
we  do,  except  we  will  them.  Wliat  wa  do  ineeuBibly  passes  fi>r  nolbin) 
cause  00  human  govornment  cau  trace  such  intluBDcea  with  crulBcient  cert 
to  make  their  suthora  responsible. 

But  you  must  not  conclude  that  iiiflaences  of  tbis  kind  are  signiGcan 
cause  tbey  are  unnoticed  and  nuiaulcaa.  How  is  it  in  tlia  natural  world! 
bind  Ihe  mere  ihow,  the  outward  noise  and  stir  of  the  work),  nature  al 
conceals  her  hand  of  control,  nod  Che  laws  by  which  she  rules.  Who 
saw  with  tlie  eye,  Tor  example,  or  heard  with  the  ear,  the  exertions  oTtfai 
Eiendons  HStrontaoic  force,  which  every  moment  holds  the  compact  oi 
physical  universe  together?  The  lightning  is,  in  fact,  but  a  mere  fire-Qy  g 
ID  comparison ;  but,  becnuae  it  glares  on  tbe  clouds,  nod  thunders  so  tenii 
tlia  ear,  and  rives  the  tree  or  the  rock  where  it  falls,  many  will  be  res 
think  that  it  is  a  vastly  more  potent  agent  than  gravity. 

The  Bible  calls  tbe  good  man's  life  a  light,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  lig 
flow  out  spoDtaDeoDsly  in  all  directions,  and  fill  tbe  world  nuconsciniuly 
its  beams.  So  the  Cbristian  shines,  it  would  say,  not  no  much  because  he 
as  because  he  is  a  luminous  object.  Not  that  the  active  influence  of  Chrii 
is  made  of  no  account  in  the  Qgure,  but  only  that  this  symbol  of  light  h 
propriety  in  tho  lact  that  their  unoonecions  influence  is  the  chief  influence 
'  lias  the  precedence  in  its  power  over  the  world.  And  yet,  there  are  i 
who  will  be  ready  to  think  that  light  is  a  very  tame  and  feeble  instrmncn 
cause  it  is  naiaelesa.  An  earthquake,  for  example,  is  to  tbem  a  much 
rigorous  and  effective  agency.  Hear  how  it  comes  thundering  throng 
solid  foundadons  of  nature.  It  rocks  a  whole  coutinenL  Tbe  noUest  i 
of  man, — i4ties,  monuments,  and  temples, — are  iu  a  moment  levied  t 
■^und,  or  swallowed  down  the  opening  golfii  of  Are.  Little  do  they 
that  t^  light  ot  every  morning,  the  soft  and  genial,  and  silent  hght,  iaan  : 
many  flmea  more  powerful.  But  let  Ihe  light  of  the  morning  cease  and  r 
no  more,  let  the  hour  of  momiug  come,  and  bring  widi  it  do  dawn:  Ihi 
cries  of  a  horror-stridcen  worid  011  the  air,  and  make,  aa  It  wer^  the  dat' 
audible.  The  beasts  go  wild  end  ftanUc  et  tho  loss  of  tbe  sun.  Tho  vegf 
growths  turn  pale  and  die.  A  cbill  creeps  on,  snd  IVosty  winds  begm  to 
serosa  the  (Veezing  earth.  Colder,  and  yet  colder,  is  the  ni^L  The 
blood,  at  length,  of  all  creatures,  stops  congealed.  Down  goes  tbe  fra 
ward  tbe  earth's  center.  The  heart  of  tbe  sea  is  frown ;  nay,  the  oartbqi 
are  themselves  Q'ozen  in,  imder  their  flery  caverns.    The  very  globe  ilsell 
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r  pIuMM  (bit  hare  loot  thcfr  Ban,  are  lieaome  men  Wb  of 
mt  in  the  d«ricn«a.  Such  is  (be  light,  whicfa  refi«t8  ob  in  tha 
(ni^g.  It  nukes  ixi  ahock  or  scar.  It  would  not  wtike  ao 
Qe.  '  And  yet  it  parpobimUj  new  crestee  the  world,  reacuiu^  it, 
I  a  prej.  rrom  nrglit  and  diaos.  So  the  OiriaUan  la  a  light, 
of  tbe  world,"  and  we  UDat  not  tliinlc  that,  because  be  sbinea 
enUj,  aa  a  mere  lumisooa  object,  he  fa  thererore  powerleca, 
recB  ire  ever  tboee  wliidi  Ue  back  of  the  Uttle  stlra  and  oom- 
ej  and  I  vetilj  believe  that  tbe  It«etulble  influencee  or  goiA 
i  more  potent  than  what  I  have  called  their  voluntary  or  actire, 
tt  powers  of  nature  are  of  greater  ooosequenoe  than  her  litllo 
.  tumnlta.  Tbe  law  of  buman  intlueDoe  ia  deeper  than  maoj 
f  kMe  aigfat  of  it  altogether.  The  outward  endeavun  made  by 
id  to  emtif  otberai,  they  call  tbeit  influetice ;  wbereu  it  Ib,  ia 
IB,  and,  ta  OMal  eases,  but  a  verj  ecoall  froctioo,  of  the  good  or 
jQt  of  th^  livea.  Stj,  I  will  even  go  Amber.  How  dudj 
nee^  the  inaeovble  influence  of  wbMO  maoDen  and  character 
often  to  thwait  their  volDntary  inOaeDce;  ao  that,  whatever 
do,  in  the  way  of  controlling  others,  tltey  are  euie  to  cany  tbe 
>f  what  they  inteodl  And  it  will  generally  be  fbond  Ihati 
rtake  by  argummt  or  persoasioD  to  exert  a  power,  in  tbe  laoe 
.  make  tbem  odioos  or  detestable,  or  only  not  entitled  to  re- 
Mible  influence  will  be  too  aQrong  Kir  tliem.  Hie  total  elTect 
n  of  a  kind  directly  opposite  to  the  voluntary  endeavor;  which, 
lOt  add  so  much  as  a  fraction  to  it. 

DauLU  Una  of  CommMniaitm. 
lish  man  as  a  creature  of  language,  and  thus  i^ashfled  to  eom- 
r  to  otbera,  there  are  in  bin  two  eets  or  fcinda  of  latigoage,  one 
ry  in  the  use,  and  tme  tliat  is  InvolonlaTy;  that  of  ^leech  in 
and  that  expressiaa  of  (he  eye,  the  Aoe,  the  look,  the  gait,  the 
or  cadency  whlck  ta  sometimeB  called  the  natural  language  of 
Thia  nataral  language,  too,  ie  greatly  entaiged  by  the  conduct  ' 
k,  in  btulDess  and  sode^,  reveals  the  principles  and  qiirit  of 
r  voiuntaiy  langoaget  is  a  door  to  the  BOal,  that  we  may  open 
(he  other  is  a  door  that  stands  open  evennOTs,  and  reveals  to 
y  and  often  very  cl«au1y,  the  tempera,  tastes,  and  motivea  of 
ithin,  as  we  may  represent,  U  diaraccer,  charging  tbe  common 
leDce^  and  fliroagh  theee  twofold  galea  cf  tbe  soul,  pouring  it- 
rorld.  Out  of  one  it  flows  at  choice^  and  whensoever  wa  pur> 
1  or  evil  to  men.  Oat  ot  the  other  it  flows  each  moment,  as 
in,  and  pn^agatea  itself  in  all  beboMeis. 
'  inflnence,  we  And  evevy  nun  endowed  wltli  two  inlets  of  Im- 
»  and  tbe  understanding  lor  tbe  reception  of  speech,  and  tbe 
■en,  tbe  sensibiiitlea  or  aSMiona,  for  tinder  to  those  tpwka  of 
i  by  looks,  tonea,  DMmnera,  and  general  conduct  And  tfaeaa 
vers,  though  not  immediately  ratnnal,  ore  yet  inleta,  open  <M 
indsf  standing  and  dmneter.  Hey  have  a  certain  wonderful 
ve  inprearioDB,  and  catch  tlie  meaning  at  signs,  and  propagate 
r  fiUls  into  their  passive  mold^  flom  others.     The  impreasions 
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they  receive  do  not  come  through  verbal  propositioiis^  and  are  never  received 
into  verbal  proposition,  it  may  be,  in  the  mind,  and  therefore  maoj  think 
nothing  of  them.  But  precisely  on  this  account  are  ihcj  the  more  powerfo]^ 
because  it  is  as  if  one  heart  were  thus  going  directly  into  another,  and  cany- 
ing  in  its  feelings  with  it  Beholding,  as  iti  a  glass,  the  feelings  of  our  neigfa- 
bor,  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  by  the  assimilating  power  of  Beosi- 
bility  and  fellow-feeUng.  Many  liave  gone  so  far,  and  not  witliout  e^w,  at 
least,  of  reason,  as  to  maintain  that  the  look  or  expression,  and  even  the  Teiy 
features  of  children,  are  often  changed,  by  exclusive*  intercourse  with  nanes 
and  attendants.  Furthermore,  if  we  carefully  consider,  we  shall  find  it  scaio^f 
possible  to  doubt,  that  simply  to  look  on  bad  and  malignant  &oes,  or  those 
whose  expressions  Iiave  become  infected  by  vice,  to  be  with  tliem  and  become 
familiarized  to  them,  is  enough  permanently  to  affect  the  character  of  peraons 
of  mature  age.  I  do  not  say  thai  it  must  of  necessity  subvert  their  chareder, 
for  the  evil  looked  upon  may  never  be  loved  or  welcomed  in  practice ;  bat  it  is 
something  to  have  these  bad  images  in  the  soul,  giving  out  their  expreffiioiit 
there,  and  diffusing  their  odor  among  the  thoughts,  as  long  as  we  liveu 

It  is  by  one  of  these  modes  of  communication  that  we  are  constitQted  mem- 
bers of  voluntary  society,  and  by  the  other,  parts  of  a  general  mass,  or  mem* 
hers  of  involuntary  society.  You  are  all,  in  a  certain  view,  individials,  aad 
separate  as  persons  from  each  other :  you  are  also,  in  a  certain  other  yiew, 
parts  of  a  common  body,  as  truly  as  the  parts  of  a  stone.  Thus  if  yoa  ask 
how  it  is  that  you  and  all  men  came,  without  your  consent  to  exist  in  societf, 
to  be  within  its  power,  to  be  under  its  laws,  the  answer  is,  that  while  yon  are 
a  man,  yon  are  also  a  fractional  element  of  a  larger  and  more  compr^keDave 
being,  called  society — be  it  the  family,  tlie  church,  the  state.  In  a  certain  de- 
partment of  your  nature,  it  is  open ;  its  sympathies  and  feelings  are  opea.  On 
tills  open  side  you  all  adhere  together,  as  parts  of  a  larger  nature,  in  wbicfa 
there  is  a  common  circulation  of  want,  impulse,  and  law.  Being  thus  made 
common  to  each  other  voluntarily,  you  become  one  mass,  one  consolidated  so- 
cial body,  animated  by  one  life.  And  observe  bow  far  ibis  involuntaiy  com- 
munication and  sympathy  between  the  members  of  a  state  or  &mily  n  aor- 
ereign  over  their  character.  It  always  results  in  what  we  call  the  national  or 
family  spirit ;  for  there  is  a  spirit  peculiar  to  every  state  and  family  in  tiie 
world.  Sometimes,  too,  this  national  or  family  spirit  takes  a  religions  or  an  i^ 
religious  character,  and  appears  almost  to^abaorb  the  religions  self-fOvemmeDt 
of  individuals.  What  was  tlie  national  spirit  d  France,  for  examine,  at  a  oe^ 
tain  time,  but  a  spirit  of  infidelity  ?  What  is  the  religious  spirit  of  Spain  at 
this  moment,  but  a  spirit  of  bigotry,  quite  as  wide  of  Christianity  and  deatmct- 
ive  to  character  as  the  spirit  of  falsehood  ?  What  is  the  fiimily  epini  in  nanj 
a  bouse,  but  the  spirit  of  gain,  or  pleasure,  or  appetite,  in  wbkh  every  tbinj^ 
that  is  warm,  dignified,  genial,  and  good  in  religion,  is  visibly  absMkt!  Some- 
times you  will  almost  fancsy  that  you  see  tlie  shapes  of  money  in  the  eyee  of 
the  children.  Bo  it  is  that  we  are  led  on  by  nations,  as  it  were,  to  a  good  or 
bad  immortality.  Far  down  in  the  secret  foundations  of  life  and  societyi  tbere 
lie  concealed  great  laws  and  channels  of  influence,  which  make  the  fbob  coid- 
mon  to  each  other  m  all  the  main  departments  or  divisions  of  the  social  maas^ 
laws  which  often  escape  our  notice  altogether,  but  which  are  to  ws^^ 
gravity  to  the  general  system  of  Qod'a  works. 
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Jnatind  of  ImUalion  m  Children. 
a  our  mortal  experience,  not  with  acts  groandcd  in  jadgmeot  or 
irith  ideal  received  tlirougli  language^  but  hy  simple  imitation,  and, 
^idance  oftliiB,  wa  laj  our  faun datlotis.  T)ie  child  iDolra  and  liBteni, 
•ever  tone  tJ  feeling  or  manneFof  conduct  ia  displayed  around  hin^ 
Its  ptaaUc,  paaatve  soul,  and  becomes  a  mold  of  taia  being  ever  after. 
aodling  of  the  nursery  ia  significant,  and  tbe  petulance,  the  paasioi^ 
lesa,  the  tranquillitj  indicated  b;  it,  nro  all  reproduced  in  tlie  cliild. 
D  purely  receptive  nature,  and  that,  lor  a  considerable  period,  with- 
er oeleccion.  A  little  further  on,  he  begins  voluntarily  la  copj  cveiy 
«B.  Voice,  manner,  gait,  every  tiling  wiiieh  tlie  ejo  sees,  the  mimic 
igbta  to  act  over.  And  tliua  we  liave  a  whole  generation  of  futora 
'ing  fhim  us  their  vorj-  beginnings,  and  the  deepest  impulses  of  their 
mortality.  They  watch  us  every  moment,  in  the  family,  before  the 
I  at  the  table ;  and  wiieu  we  are.  meaning  them  no  good  or  evil, 
ire  conscious  of  exerting  no  influence  over  them,  they  are  drawing 
apressiona  and  molds  of  habit,  wliich,  if  wrong,  no  iieaveoly  disd- 
wholly  remove;  or,  if  right,  no  bud  aasociatious  utterly  dissipate, 
ty  be  doubted,  I  thinli,  wliellier,  in  all  the  active  influence  of  otir 
0  as  much  to  shape  the  destiny  of  our  fellow-men,  as  we  do  io  tbia 
le  of  uoeonacioua  inSuence  over  children. 


rower  (>/  JtiMoer  amd  Pramix — tXwftttM  in  Paid. 
t  mere  words  whidi  turn  men;  it  is  the  heart  mounting,  nncalled, 
ipression  of  the  features ;  it  is  (he  eye  illuminated  by  reason,  the 
ng  with  goodness;  it  is  the  tone  of  the  voice,  tlist  instrument  of  the 
1  changee  quality  with  such  amaang  laciliCy,  and  gives  oat  in  the 
nder,  the  tremulous,  the  Snn,  every  sliade  of  emotion  and  character. 
icb  ia  there  in  tliia,  that  the  moral  stature  and  character  of  the  man 

I  are  likely  to  be  veil  represented  in  his  manner.     IfheiBaatrangra', 

II  inspire  conOdence  and  attract  good  will  His  virtues  will  be  seen, 
gathering  round  him  k>  miniator  words  and  forme  of  thought,  and 
I  will  be  heard  in  ^e  fall  of  his  cadences.  And  the  same  is  true  of- 
ir  meu  wlio  liave  nothing  in  their  character  corresponding  to  what 
pt  to  do.  IT  without  heart  or  interest  you  attempt  to  move  .another, 
itary  nuui  tells  what  you  are  doing,  in  a  hundred  ways  at  once.  A 
andeavoriiq;  to  exert  a  good  influence,  only  tries  to  convey  by  words 
lying  look,  and  the  fiiithlesB  affectadon,  or  diy  exaggeration  of  bii 
irpetoally  resists.  We  have  it  Ibra  fish  Ion  to  attribute  great  orevoa 
results  to  the  voluntary  eflinU  and  labors  of  men,  Whatever  tbe^ 
mmonly  reftired  to  nothing  but  the  immediate  power  of  wbat  they 
B  take  an  example,  like  tAat  oT  Paul,  and  analyze  it.  Paul  was  ■ 
at  fervor  and  enthuriasm.  He  combined,  withal,  ntore  of  what  ta 
x>rally  commanding  in  bis  character,  than  most  of  the  very  distln- 
en  of  the  woiid.  Having  this  l&r  h(s  natural  character,  and  his 
iraoter  euJted  and  made  lumtnons  V  christian  Ibilh,  and  the  nanl- 
Uing  of  Qod,  he  had  of  course  an  almost  superhnman  sway  ovw 
oinbtieaa  he  was  intelUgent,  strong  in  argument  eloquent,  active,  to 

of  his  powers,  bat  still  he  moved  the  worid  more  by  what  be  wn 
-bat  he  did.    The  grandeur  and  spiritual  splendor  of  bis  ^anwter 
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were  ever  addEng  to  hk  «ctiTe  eflbrta  an  el 
the  real  and  chief  cause  of  Chrar  efflcacj. 
and  led,  becanae  of  the  balf  dirine  aatborit 
and  bia  glowing  apirit  He  fooght  the  gocx 
and  filled  bis  powerful  nature  with  uiflucncee 
Kie  SOml  /fewer  of  Ohrixt— 

And  here  I  mast  conduct  700  to  a  jet  bigl: 
dT  Ood,  the  light  oT  the  world.  Men  diilike 
Influence.  They  are  jealoos  of  ancli  control, 
bj  conduct  and  feeling,  and  the  antliorltf  of  1 
CO  purposed  onset  If  goodness  npprarE,  the 
heaven  descends  to  encircle  lliem,  tliey  jitld 
in  the  life,  the;  honor  it  with  o  secret  homag 
appear,  they  bow  wilb  rererence,  and  acknoi 
DeSfl.  Now  it  is  on  this  side  of  humaa  DaiUJ 
just  thut  kind  of  influence  which  Ihe  spirit  a 
perEuasive  and  subduing  effect.  Il  a  Ibe  grg 
stitutea  the  cliief  power  of  his  minislrj,  not  1 
hia  character.  Miracles  were  osefbl,  at  the  I 
doctriue  is  usefbl  at  all  limes  as  tiie  highi 
■peech ;  bat  the  greatest  truth  of  tbe  gnapt 
self — a  linmao  bodj  become  Uie  oi^n  of  t 
.under  the  condiiions  of  an  eartlilj  liTe,,  thi 
writera  have  much  to  saj,  in  this  conucctU 
image,  you  know,  ia  that  which  dimply  reja^ 
Kms,  or  persoadea.  Now  it  is  this  image  of  1 
BUn  itttetfl  of  the  gospel  The  joumejingB,  t 
of  Chriat,  all  bad  tbeLr  use  in  bringing  out  t 
making  conspicuous  the  cbaractw  and  &eling 
toward  ain.  And  here  is  tba  power  of  Ch 
lore,  tmtb,  and  justice  shines  through  liim. 
anconsdouslj  and  spoolaneouBlj  out  of  ChriB 
of  the  world,  the  ^ory  of  the  Father,  made  1 

Tbe  Oiriatian  ia  called  a  ligbt,  not  ligbtnini 
fltbers,  be  must  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  tliua 
be  must  be  bo  akm  to  God,  and  so  Oiled  1 
seem  to  aurround  himaelf  with  a  ballowed  Ux 
;(o  make  ourselTes  sfaiue  before  we  are  Ini 
beams-  should  talk  to  the  planets,  and  Bfgo 
would  not  make  them  ahine ;  there  moat  be 
the;  will  ahine,  of  course.  Aad  this,  taj  bi 
Ton  aU.  It  ia  the  greet  idea  cf  his  goapel,  an 
yon  %hts  in  the  world.  His  greatest  joy  is  I 
TOOT  example,  lo  exalt  your  priuoi(iIe^  and  it 
bis  own  almigh^  graocL  But  in  order  to  tbt 
part — a  full  surrender  of  your  mind  to  di|^  1 
^  of  thia  ipiritual  intimsoyi  hariog  this,  b 
goodness  oT  God,  you  will  »  iMuimll/  cons 
^ioates  tiia  beams. 
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cenaui  of  the  difibrent  Oantons  was  tiken  on  tlie 
er,  1B70,  with  the  following  ^nend  results: 

1,30(1,870 

1,864,675 

3,e70,34S 

Be, 2,000,000 

670,000 

Jliee, 667,820 

iisea, 390,31B 

iDg  Qentum, iS4,Ml 

French, 134,183 

Italian, 30,293 

RamoEisch, 8,769 

BngUsh, _. 19      * 

Dutch,  Pollih,   Uagjar,  Rum,  and 

^Muiiah,  each • 

resDlta  of  the  Ceosas  of  1870  hy  CaotoBB  and 
,  'nible,  which  will  aleo  present  the  date  when 
!  c&me  into  the  Federal  Compact,  together  witk 
et  for  Armj  and  Schools  in  1670. 
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The  foregoing  Table  is  made  up  from  recent  official  statistics 
famished  by  the  Federal  aathorities  at  Berne  to  Wm.  Hepwortli 
Dixon,  and  published  in  '*  The  SmtzerSj^^  from  which  we  gather  the 
following  paragraphs,  in  some  instances  sdmewhatx^ondeased: 

Although  there  are  22  Cantons,  each  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  sovereign  in  matters  strictly  local,  three  of  these 
original  Cantons  have  been  sundered  by  party  feuds,  each  of  the 
six  Half-Cantons  holding  a  portion  of  the  divided  sovereignty,  as 
well  as  of  the  representation  in  the  Federal  Council. 

Canton  Basle  [Basel,  as  spelt  by  Mr.  Dixon,  and  many  anthors,] 
was  formally  divided,  in  1833,  in  consequence  of  old  local  jeal- 
ousies springing  from  city  and  country  considerations, — ^Basle-stadt 
or  town,  having  its  capital  and  constitnency  in  the  old  city ;  and 
Basle-land,  or  country,  holding  its  local  legislation  in  Lienthal,  and 
each  having  one  deputy  in  the  Federal  Assembly,  where  the  in- 
fluence of  the  old  Canton  is  lost  by  the  deputies  voting  different 
ways  on  all  great  questions. 

The  Appenzells  were  divided  as  far  back  as  1597,  on  the  religions 
discussions  of  that  period,  the  mountain  districts  clinging  to  the 
ancestral  church,  and*  the  lowland  hamlets  with  different  social  and 
industrial  habits,  adopting  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers ;  and  tiie 
old  Swiss  League  bestowed  on  the  former  the  name  of  AppengeU 
outer-Ehoden  [beyond  the  Bhoden  Alp],  with  the  hamlet  of  Appen- 
zell  for  its  seat  of  government ;  and  on  the  latter  the  name  of  Ap- 
penzell-inner-Rhoden  [below  the  Rhoden]  with  Trogen  for  its  capi- 
tal ;  and  as  with  the  deputies  of  Old  Basle,  the  representatives  of 
these  half  cantons  neutralize  each  other  at  Bern. 

XJnterwalden  was  divided  centuries  since  by  the  Kemwald  forest 
into  hamlets  over  or  beyond  [ob-ufold],  and  into  others  under  or 
below  [nid-wcUd]  the  wood — ^the  former  having  the  capital  at  Sw- 
nen,  and  the  latter  at  Stanz. 

A  similar  division  is  likely  to  follow  the  religious  and  political 
vfends,  which  have  for  years  divided  the  inhabitants  of  Canton 
K>urg — these  differing  views  springing  from  race  and  creed, 
langaitge  and  occupation,  seem  to  widen  and  deepen  from  year  to 
year,  and  to  find  no  controlling  force  below  the  Federal  Compact, 
which  may  ultimately  absorb  the  Cantonal  organizations,  leaving 
all  local  administration  with  the  Communes — ^which  have  evereIe^ 
cised  no  small  portion  of  the  functions  of  independent  States.  The 
Commune  is  the  nnit  of  Swiss  organization,  and  is  the  source  and 
secret  of  Swiss  republicanism,  corresponding  to  the  New  England 
town.    It  is  so  held  by  the  Swiss  themselves. 
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To  the  amonnt  (5,1 57,756  yri.)  paid  oat  of  the  Cantonal  budget^ 
most  be  added  5,000,000  /r«.  expended  by  the  several  Commanes 
oo  their  own  echoola,  and  287,611  /r«.  contributed  by  the  Federal 
Conncil  io  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Zarich,  to  reach  the  total  cost 
(10,445,367 /r«.)  of  public  instruction  in  Switzerland  for  1870, 
while  the  cost  (4,508,901  frs.)  of  the  military  service  as  paid  by 
the  Cantons  in  the  same  year,  was  increased  by  the  sam  of  5,486,- 
396 /rt.  from  the  Federal  budget,  making  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  army  9.995,297  frs.     We  add  extracts  from  Hu  Switzen. 

The  School  in  SwitserlancL 

In  SwitEorland,  the  primary  bosiness  of  the  State  is  keeping  school  A 
Rbool  is  one  of  the  first  things  preseut  to  the  eyes  of  a  Swiss  child,  and  one 
of  the  last  things  present  to  the  mind  of  a  Swiss  man.  It  oomes  to  biro  in  his 
cradle,  and  attends  him  to  his  grave.  He  could  not  cast  it  ftx>m  him  if  he 
would;  he  would  not  cast  it  from  him  if  he  could. 

i  Swiss  duld  dreams  of  school  as  urobins  m  an  English  city  dream  of  work. 
He  knows  it  is  his  &te  in  life.  He  sees  his  brother  and  sister  go  to  school ;  be 
sees  them  bring  their  lesBoas  home ;  he  sees  them  rise  at  dawn  to  learn  their 
taskai  If  he  is  stout  of  limb  and  dear  of  sight,  his  turn  will  come^  and  he 
must  also  troop  to  school 

Id  coming  to  a  certain  age— in  some  the  ago  of  six,  in  some  of  seven — ^his 
light  to  stay  at  home,  to  play  at  top,  and  make  mud  pies,  will  cease.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Commune,  and  the  Commune  will  not  suffer  him  to  live  and  die 
I  IHg.  The  school  will  sieze  him,  hold  him  &8t  for  years,  and  rear  him  into 
vhat  he  is  to  be:  a  baker,  goatherd,  student,  tinker,  what  not;  but  in  any  case 
it  wi  Qot  lose  its  grasp  until  he  grows  into  a  man.  But  then  an  infant  Swiss 
dreams  pleasantly  of  school,  whUe  urchins  in  our  country  dream  unpleasantly 
of  work.  If  school  is  fate  to  a  Swiss  child,  the  vision  comes  to  him  in  likeness 
of  a  fkirf ,  not  a  bag. 

Among  the  many  quaint  old  fountains  in  these  streets  of  Bern — with  heroes, 

iBURhta,  and  ladiea  on  the  shafts — there  is  a  fountain  in  the  oom-market,  with 

u  ogire,  known  to  Bernese  little  folks  as  kindle-fresser— <!hildren-catcher — ^look* 

ins  up  the  street    This  ogre  has  a  tooth  for  boys  and  girls»  and  clutches  them 

« thej go  by.    A  diild  is  disappearing  down  the  monster's  throat;  three  chW" 

^  Sutter  in  the  monster's  wallet;  and  a  buncli  of  children  twist  and  wriggle 

'^  the  monster's  belt    That  monster  will  devour  them  one  and  all    Grown 

B{^  dispute  about  the  legend  of  this  ogre  in  the  streets  of  Bern.    One  holds 

Um  out  to  be  a  feudal  tord,  another  as  an  emblem  of  the  Church.    A  pastor 

tells  me  that  the  ogre  who  devours  his  offspring  is  the  Revolution ;  and  tf  sharp 

yoang  stactent  from  the  neighboring  college,  whispers  he  is  only  Time.    But 

neither  man  nor  boy  in  Bern  imagines  that  this  ogre  represents  the  school    A 

noble  lady,  sweet  of  face  and  firm  of  purpose,  with  her  arms  about  the  chil* 

*^'8  nddcs,  would  be  to  man  ana  boy  alike  the  type  of  school 

^  birwt  edifice  a  Swiss  can  see  when  he  goes  out  to  walk,  is  his  village 

^f^  his  city  school,  his  Cantonal  school,  according  as  he  happens  to  reside 

A  ooontry  or  in  town.    A  jail,  a  workhouse— nay,  a  town-hall,  may  nestle  In 

someoonflr  where  a  curious  eye  might  miss  it;  but  school,  a  college,  an  aoad* 

^7>  is  sore  to  be  in  sight,  the  pride  of  every  village  slope  and  every  city 

*JP^  h  Zurich  and  Iiansanne,  the  intellectual  capitals  of  Switzerland — 

Teotooic  capital  and  Latm  capital — ^the  noblest  buildings  are  the  public  schoois. 

u  we  except  the  Federal  HaU  at  Bern,  the  Polytechnic  in  Zarich  is  the  finest 

^^  in  this  country ;  fine  alike  in  site,  proportion,  fitness,  and  display.     "  Our 

^oreD,"  says  to  me  a  sage  professor,  "are  so  much  accustomed  to  regard  the 

"^IhoQae  as  the  foremost  building  in  a  city,  that  they  foil  into  the  drollest 

^whea  they  go  abroad."    He  tells  me,  as  an  illustration  of  such  errors, 

w«  some  years  ago  he  took  his  daughter,  when  a  child  often,  to  France;  and, 
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;  at  TeraaiUea,  be  bMid  ber  dap  h«T  hands,  i 
,  papal  here  is  Ihe  BchoolhouBsl  It  toaa  the  gal 
ia  the  same — or  reiy  near  the  Mme — when  71 
:  into  name  deep  and  aombre  gw^  with  jaKgetl 
I,  where  the  pines  can  bordlj  cliog.  a  chiUet  be 
:  appears  an  itiacces^ble  ledge  of  rock,  and  nea 
:ni8h  or  (Uliiig  trees,  juat  breaking  the  oppree 
a,  "So  school  in  such  a  gorge,"  you  haply  aay, 
ling  rises  in  joar  front  In  Ea^Dd,  aoch  a  t 
.  and  here  it  is  a  village  school.  In  leas  seclud 
in  a  larger  scale.  Take  that  or  Saraen.  Smi 
IT,  stands  the  Qnest  edifice  in  the  Canton,  and  of  c 
dar  round  8t.  Gallon — that  &(.  Oallen  whidi  wt 
learning,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  a  new  trade  in  1 
Ic  park  ia  occupied  by  the  Cantonal  adiool — a 
or  Doble  schools.  Even  at  Einuedelo,  the  gre 
Aome  Conununal  schooL 

le  larger  number  of  these  scdioola  beloi^  to  tl 
St  where  there  may  be  twenty  boya  and  girla,  tt 
kle  a  school  and  hire  a  mast«'.  Next  to  (be  Coi 
1  the  burgher  schools,  which  are  supported  by 
State.  As  jet  there  is  bat  one  Federal  school 
tic  in  Zurich,  whkih  has  now  become,  for  all  tlv 
^cal  life.  A  great  deeire  is  fbk  in  Zurich,  Bern, 
1  •  Federal  university  of  the  higheat  daaa — to  cl 
if  not  Berlin.  The  Federal  Conatitution  gives  t 
iC  the  prqect  haa  been  chilled  by  local  jealousies, 
of  race,  oT  creed,  of  speech,  which  makes  oa  w 
s  at  all.  But  several  of  the  CanConi  have  the! 
,  and  with  their  liicultiea  more  or  lesi  completi 
has  a  uni verity.  Zurich,  Neuichat^  Geneva,  b 
I,  Luzem,  St.  Qalleo,  and  Ticino,  each  of  tliea 
irsity.  No  people  in  the  world  can  boast  of  so 
union  to  their  number  as  the  Switzera  can. 

Dtmoeraey  at  ScheoL 
tantion  to  his  school  is  not  a  fixed  and  fbrmal  I 
(  be  to  a  Briton  and  a  Frank,  but  an  unceasing  1 
radio  to  his  grave.  The  school  is,  with  a  Switse 
n.  No  sooner  boa  he  ceased  to  be  a  pupil,  thtm 
rillage  acboola  are  governed  by  the  villagers;  ai 
be  he  preaoher,  woodman,  goatherd,  iniikeeper,  I 
I  public  scboots.    He  has  to  baUd  them,  to  cooda 

He  haa  to  choose  the  teacher  and  director,  and 
[kds  frmn  his  private  purse.  In  time,  be  is  a  pai 
Mid  tnln.  Then  opens  up  a  new  ration  to  bii 
ir,  on  private  more  than  public  grouoda.  Kach 
nspect  the  school,  to  see  the  teacher,  atid  consa 
I  teachers  welcome  these  parental  visits ;  for  a  p( 
aacher  with  his  child.  The  drde  of  his  duty  ia  1 
r  can  forget  his  school,  and  what  oonocme  his  sc 
tKiol  politics  are  public  politics.  With  the  Churcfc 
lar  politics;  but  iu  a  Switzeric  mind,  there  ia  ■ 
dtber  Church  or  chapel  reaches,  and  that  earliei 

many  Cantons  there  is  some  sssertJoa  In  the  I 
end  of  public  instrnctioD  ia  to  combine  demo 
r  boy  attending  at  a  public  school  may  grow  up 

Christian.     In  the  law  of  Zurich  it  ia  said:  "1 

Aie  children  of  all  dassea,  on  a  plan  agreed  u| 
J  dtizeos,  and  moral  and  religious  beings."  ] 
iown  that  "  The  school  afKmls  to  ever;  boy  and 
leans  of  develtqiing  their  mental  and  physical 
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fitmil;,  in  the  commimitj,  io  the  church,  and  ia  the  atste;  of  put- 
the  vtj  to  gB\xt  Ibeir  niture  bread."  In  7aud,  the  law  declares 
sg  in  the  public  itcliouls  ahall  be  in  accordance  with  the  priociplca 
jr  and  democracy."  Id  the  law-of  Thartnii,  it  la  atated  Uiat  "  The 
•f  a  primsr;  achool  sball  be  to  call  out  the  power  and  talents  ot 
so  as  la  give  them  the  knowledge  and  capacity  of  citizen-lifo,  aod 

to  be  moral  and  religious  meo  and  women."  Almost  every  Can- 
lear  anoounoement  of  lUla  principle  in  fVont— the  business  of  a 
r  is  to  make  hia  boya  good  republicans  and  good  Christians. 
le  thus  slated  in  tlie  form  of  law  is  subject  to  revision  jear  by 
esaits  and  their  party  put  religion  Srst;  and  if  they  had  their 
sske  it  tint  and  last,  Tlie  liberals  bring  democracy  to  the  trout; 
}ng  them,  if  they  bad  tlimr  way,  would  make  il  all  In  all.  Willi 
mostly  Cum  on  trade,  alliancee,  and  policy;  in  Switzerland,  [hey 
n  school  affairs;  and  hence  the  fundamental  laws  are  in  a  stage 
ow,  as  the  consarvalive  or  democratic  party  gain  the  upper  hand, 
there  was  recently  a  question  in  debate  which  get  tlie  city  in  a 
jw  girls'  school  was  wanted ;  every  one  allowed  it,  tliough  a 
ht  have  Eincied  there  were  schools  onou)(h,     Tlie  only  question 

locality  the  dtizeiis  should  build  that  scliooL  Two  parties  came 
— a  derical  party  and  a  libonil  party  ;  thoeo  who  put  religion  Brat, 

0  put  democracy  flrsL  "  Let  la  build  tbia  school  for  fenialea  near 
aaid  the  clerical  party,  "for  the  feinate  mind  is  more  susceptible 

■;  and  if  we  iieep  the  women  we  sliall  always  have  the  men." 
arty  met  them  with  a  counter-cry;  "So  more  connection  ot  liie 
shool;  tite  clergy  have  no  business  in  the  class-room;  let  us  build 
round — beyond  the  ancieut  walls,  amimg  lite  vineyards,  in  the 
'ublic  pirficy  was  with  the  radicals.  No  ground  was  vacant  near 
rave  the  puUic  square,  and  open  places  are  so  rare  in  Zurich  that 
invading  one  of  them  with  stone  and  mortar,  meets  with  public 
!6  a  project  with  ourselves  for  trenching  on  a  public  part  The 
.  grew  hot;  elections  turned  upon  it;  till  the  clerical  party  got 
pie.  known  as  percs  de  famille,  on  their  aide.  These  lutlier?  said. 
lUld  grow  beneatli  the  shadow  Of  the  mioister;  it  was  better  for 

1  more  respectable;  it  was  their  Kite,  And  so  the  scliool  was 
ncient  cloisters,  round  Che  graves  of  veneratile  monks.  A  slice  of 
I  was  added  iroa)  the  public  square. 

lew  girls'  school  is  wanted.     The  site  must  be  a  One  one;  yea, 

in  Bern.  But  sites  are  difflculC  to  And  in  this  old  city,  wliore 
Ige  of  grouad  is  occQpied  from  gate  to  bridge  with  ancient  houses. 
.  the  pabhc  gardens,  called  the  Lesser  Kimparls,  where  the  bands 
citizens  walk,  the  children  play,  and  stranicers  watch  tlie  sun  sec 
je  Alps.     Can  any  part  of  this  delicious  garden  be  surrendered? 

great  purpose,  and  that  purpose  only — for  a  school.  Tlie  site  ia 
^en  the  plans  are  drawn,  it  is  discovered  Chat  acme  lime  trees  of 
e  and  matchless  beauty — trees  which  scent  Che  air  snd  cool  tlie 

be  destroyed.     A  second  publio  pang, — and  they  are  gone.    No 
ly  of  the  town  must  stand  between  a  Switzer  and  his  sdiool. 
le  you  Snd  the  natives  talking  much,  and  wisely,  of  an  inter-can- 
>nt  in  support  of  what  is  held  in  cortnin  towns  to  be,  "  the  just 
r  the  French-speaking  section  of  the  Leai^ie.    That  section  ia 

than  tlie  Qerman-speakinft  section ;  but  in  d:iys  gone  by  it  held 
iwer  beyond  the  value  of  its  numbers,  on  account  of  its  superior 
rgy,  and  dash.  But  now  the  tables  have  been  turned,  for  Oennan 
eaten  French  science,  just  as  Oerman  arms  have  subdued  French 
mne  is  not  the  literary  capital;  that  supremacy  has  gone  to 
leva  is  no  longer  the  political  centre;  that  supremacy  has  gone  Co 
uidfenr  have  roused  the  Gallic  Cantons  into  crusade  for  tlie  pres- 
leir  righla.  Proleasor  Eugene  Rambert  lives  in  Zurich,  where  he 
lir  of  Utaratare.  Aware  of  what  is  going  on,  he  sees  that  ''La 
nde"]!  losing  ground.  He  calls  his  countrymeo  to  arms  A 
1  (be  H6tel  de  Ville,  Lausanne — Che  men  of  Neufcbatel,  Oeneva, 
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''■ad,  and  Valds— when  the  state  of  things  ts  can 
osal  made  to  found  a  Lan^e  o!  Prendi-flpsakinj 
slves  i^aet  the  ever-incrsMiDg  Germati  tame. 
[leir  own  ?  By  srtiQce,  corruption,  violence  !  Nc 
loudg  their  minds.  The  meeting  seea  and  sajH  it 
choola.  French  education  is  below  the  mark ; — it 
tie  Soci^  Intercaatonale  proposea  lo  rerise  and  w 
1  the  three  French-apeakiag  QiUen  of  Lausanne,  Oei 
ow?  By  mefias,  aaya  Rambert,  of  a  French  Univi 
'rofeasor  Rambert  is  a  native  or  Lansanne,  and  he 
ral  University  in  Lausanne.  But  here  creepa  in  ■ 
nstead  of  urging  that  the  three  FVench-8p«BkiDg  i 
loney  and  b^ia  the  worlc,  these  Celtic  Switzers  m 
1  the  main  Teutonic — lo  provide  the  means.  The 
tie  Canton  poor.  The  Communes  are  already  tax 
be  CantODB  can  not  bear  freah  bunbena;  let  a  gent 

School  HaHval  and  Eulid 
A  band,  a  line  of  Sags,  much  patter  of  amall  I 

well  of  fervid  song;  some  flEleen  hundred  girls  i 
ratcA  and  councilors,  pastors,  teachers,  Ibreign  con 
rith  flremea  in  their  casques,  and  laedwebr  in  t 
lundred  boys  in  line  of  march;  sod  babl)]e  of  yo 
t  drums  and  trumpets. 

Scene — The  English  Garden  at  Q^neva.  Time- 
une  llie  twenty-seventh.  Qroup — tlie  pupils  of  t 
ion — the  completion  of  the  halt-jeBr's  achool  woii 
0  the  deserving  scholars.  Lists  of  those  most  n 
leen  read  aloud.  The  magistrates  of  the  republic 
lieer;  and  exciting  words.  It  is  a  great  day  in 
leroes  of  one  happy  hour ;  and  all  their  faces  glow 
:iven — the  bugles  sound — the  linos  begin  to  move; 
ten  is  behind  ub. 

For  the  last  three  days  the  akie?  have  opened  a1 
irought  a  pause  in  the  great  roar  of  rain ,  and  ae 
he  ground  a  gleam  of  sunshioe  Bhoota  to  right  am 
he  lake  are  bathed  in  golden  liglit  The  Canton  ii 
uake  way  for  the  procession,  Hal  the  merry  ones 
if  the  Lord  I  are  gome  of  many  greetings,  as  the  b 
■ass  the  quays,  aod  winding  by  tlie  Molard,  up  tbi 
electoral  palace,  whore  the  magistrvtca  receive  the 
Loneet  fere  and  kindly  speech,  the  children  mnreh  k 
ITS  and  showmen  entertain  them;  then  to  the  PI. 
;oes  to  meet  them  ;  and  a  happy  day  is  ended  witi 
ireworkfi,  rockets,  wheels,  and  detonating  stars.  1 
;irls;  but  glory  earned  by  weeks  of  earnest  work. 

The  feativala  and  holidays  of  a  Swiizer  are  connei 
ilach  cheuge  is  mnde  the  pretext  for  a  feast.  O 
laat ;  on  leaving  sctiool  there  is  a  feast :  at  eveiy  si 

feast.  Ttiere  ia  vncntion  feast,  assembling  feast; 
here  is  a  feagt,  and  wheu  a  teacher  leaves  there  in  i 
0  him,  by  public  and  by  private  acts,  a  centre  of  al 
t  shares  the  joys  of  home  and  the  rewards  of  Chur 
Inds  his  matua,  with  whom  he  learns  to  sing  and  pi 
oacher  is  to  him  a  father.  With  this  teacher  he  wi 
in  his  way  with  care  and  love,  unmixed  with  either 
iride.  With  him,  and  with  his  mates,  the  lad  will  i 
scUng  rocks  and  phints;  will  push  his  boat  across  ' 
ecrets  of  the  ancient  water-folk;  will  pass  by  tr 
kimmune,  where  the  arts  are  other  than  he  sees 
ileasant  things  are  grouped  about  him ;  and  in  after 
er  occupy  his  cares,  these  school  days  will  teem  to 
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I,  and  the  tei!ch«r,  are  fbrerer  in  the  pubUo  eye.  The 
)  aireeCa  vitb  muiii^  flngHi  aiul  aong^  All  mea  make 
them,  glorj  iu  them,  aa  the  highest  product  of  their 

Qjfrmuatic  and  MUilary  PriH 
I  be^n  the  very  Drat  week  of  a  scbaUr's  course.  A 
I  a  row;  lie  makea  them  Btuid  erect;  he  moves  their 
na  bead,  recover,  stretch  the  hauda,  march,  leap  and 
imea  are  practiced  in  the  play-ground.  Erer^r  game 
expand  the  chest,  to  nerve  Che  limbs,  and  give  u,  cal^ 
idled,  aud  if  need  be.  introduced.  From  six  h>  eight  a 
e  molionii  or  the  body ;  at  Che  age  or  nine  he  leamB  to 
rope^  and  swing  ou  bare.  From  ten  to  thirteen,  hardw 
be  previous  training,  are  commenced.  The  llaes  are 
■ds;  the  exercise  is  but  another  name  Tor  drill  In 
ing.  every  ooe  obeja  the  word;  whirls,  changes  fronl^ 

All  exercise  is  orderly  and  rhythmical  Much  care  ia 
turning  round,  and  racing  to  the  right  aud  lelL  The 
1  many  exercises  in  bending,  twisting,  reaching;,  and 
ig  jumps,  and  liigh  jumps,  eveij  sorC  of  sport  on  foot, 
ids  and  feet  from  rings,  with  climbing  poli»  and  rope^ 
spring-board,  and  a  hundred  games  that  strengtljeo, 
^mes.  On  leaving  one  of  these  rural  schools,  at  St- 
is  Qt  for  any  part  that  he  is  liicely  Co  obtain;  is  Qc  to 
tman,  fruiterer,  and  so  on ;  and  is  also  fit  to  exercise  his 
is  rifle,  and  cast  his  vote.  For  auch  a  lad  can  read  and 
>t;  he  knows  the  constitutioD  of  his  country,  and  can 
gence  the  polices  of  his  city  aud  his  &lat«. 
in  these  free  Cantons  clotlied  in  uniforms,  are  students 
schools,  and  yet  this  Lejgue  of  free  republics  is  not 
oa  find  no  soldiers  iu  the  street,  because  these  Cantons 
y  class ;  bat  every  man  you  see,  in  shop  or  field,  would 
lis  ba^e  called;  a  soldier,  armed,  equipped,  and  ready 
om  who  feeds  your  liorae  may  be  a  corporal ;  the  doo- 
draught  may  be  a  captain  of  tJie  line.  No  power  is 
•.    Eveij  man  is  trained  to  face  his  duties,  when. the 

a  Cantunal  driH-ground:  that  of  Zurich,  for  exampla 
Dw,  called  the  Wollls  Uofen,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Uetii* 
I  drill  and  shoot  on  summer  days.  The  meadow  ia  an 
loftand  grassy,  with  a  ridge  of  ground  about  it,  shnt- 
Diles  in  distance  from  the  Folytechuic  and  the  Cantonal 
the  boys  on  certain  duy^  with  fife  aod  drum,  with  glit- 
d  guns ;  the  linesmen  carrying  rifles,  the  artillery  wear- 
pnnies  of  Cantonal  troops  are  in  advance;  going  ouC  to  ' 
A.  group  of  teachers  and  professors — men  whose  names 
.Einkel.  Vogelin,  and  Behn-Eschenburg — are  with  the 
'ed,  later  in  Che  day,  by  groups  of  parents,  sisters,  and 
ready  witli  their  cheering  cries  snd  warini;  hands,  to 
in  the  field.  Arrived  at  Wollis  Hofen,  the  procession 
Ik)  names  are  called,  the  arms  and  uniforms  are  noted, 
ies  told  oir  to  drill  and  sliooC  A  iictle  drill  sotOcea  for 
larcli,  and  wheel,  and  skirmish,  and  are  tlten  dismissed 
If  is  part  of  drill  These  younj^ters  race  and  leap,  and 
to  catch  their  comrades  in  a  ooil  of  rope.  Two  sworda 
id  as  barrieiB,  and  the  urchins  chase  each  other  around 
llore  work  is  given  to  boys  of  riper  age;  the  full  bat> 
ompany  by  company,  at  a  range  of  buCts.  A  volunteer 
n  of  these  lads,  and  find  in  them  a  good  deal  to  approve ; 
ttter  for  the  ^eld  than  for  parade.  The  wheeling  ia  « 
"     IB  bent;  and  here  and  there  a  lad  falls  out  of 
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step.  Bat  cheae  are  fimlts  of  that  loose  system  which  the  Zurichers  have  ho^ 
rowed  from  the  French.  The  skirmishiDg  is  quick  and  steady ;  the  recovery 
into  time  alert  Still  better  is  the  firing  at  a  mark.  I  shoold  not  like  to  be  a 
Zouave,  clambering  up  a  rock,  with  one  of  those  young  marksmen  of  fifteen 
behind  the  ledge. 

A  park  of  g^ns  is  on  the  ground.  The  Cantonal  schoolboys  form  the  fine; 
the  Polytechnic  students  serve  the  guns.  Except  that  many  of  the  lads  wear 
glasses,  they  have  very  much  the  look  of  youths  who  will  be  soldiers  by  and 
by.  A  canteen  is  erected  on  the  meadow,  but  no  sign  of  drink  being  doss 
at  hand  is  seen.  A  thin  red  wine  is  sold  to  such  as  want  it;  but  the  boys  pre' 
fer  their  grapes  and  apples — fruit  of  which  they  seem  to  have  abuodaot  crops. 
One  comer  of  the  meadow  is  enlivened  by  a  band,  round  which  the  ladies  and 
performers  sit;  and  at  the  butts  a  rifle-match  is  on  between  two  CantOQal 
shootmg  duba  The  boys  observe  this  shooting  with  intense  delight ;  a  cry  of 
rapture  g^reets  each  score ;  and  men  of  every  age,  from  eight  to  eighty,  and  of 
every  rank,  from  laborers  to  professors — stand  together  on  this  Zurich  drill- 
ground,  foot  to  foot,  and  wrist  to  wrist,  as  it  were,  in  the  freemasoiiry  of  arma 

Some  cheap  and  homely  prizes — canes,  and  drinking  mugs,  and  albums— are 
distributed  by  a  city  magistrate,  to  such  as  have  done  well.  The  band  strikes 
up  the  Rhine  Watch,  and  the  youngsters  shout  hurrah,  and  toss  their  caps  in 
the  sky.  A  great  professor  spmks  a  few  warm  words ;  and  the  business  of  the 
day  is  done.  A  bugle  calls,  and  the  homeward  march  begins.  Half  Zurich 
comes  to  gpreet  us  on  the  quays  and  in  the  streets,  and  having  spent  ten  boon 
in  the  open  field,  we  all  feel  ready  for  a  frugal  supper  and  a  dreamless  sleep. 

In  every  Canton  of  the  League  you  find  such  schools  of  arms  as  that  of 
'Wollia  Hofen ;  drill  and  shooting  grounds  belonging  to  the  State,  and  reckoned 
as  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  public  school.  For  with  every  Switzer  drill 
begins  as  soon  as  he  can  stand  erect  and  poise  a  stick.  In  many  Cantons  drill 
begins  at  six ;  in  others  it  begins  at  seven ;  of  course  in  very  simple  sort,  as 
moving  at  word,  as  beating  time,  as  carrying  satchel  on  the  back.  At  ten  the 
work  becomes  more  serious;  there  is  wheeling,  skirmishing,  recovering,  form- 
ing squares,  deploying  into  line,  and  marching,  both  in  columns  and  in  files. 
As  they  g^w  up,  the  pupils  drill  with  arms ;  and  in  the  fullness  of  their  teens 
they  practice  firing  at  a  mark.  A  field-day  in  the  drill-ground  is  regarded  by 
tlie  scholars  as  a  play-day.  Every  one  is  eager  for  a  prize.  The  thing  itself  is 
nothing,  for  the  glory  is  enough.  Some  magistrate  of  the  republic  gives  away 
the  prize;  the  Cantonal  Journal  registers  the  fact;  a  hdnflred  friends  and 
neighbors  praise  the  happy  shot  To  be  a  marksman  in  the  village  is  to  bear 
away  the  palm.  Thus  every  male  you  meet  above  the  age  of  seventeen  is  a 
soldier,  ready  in  the  hour  to  take  the  field. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  national  armament  that  General  Dufour  wrote  to  the 
French  Minister  of  War,  in  1870  in  view  of  the  complication  of  military  prep- 
aration, and  the  desire  not  to  be  embroiled  in  the  adventures  of  either  side: 
**  We  have  an  army  more  than  100,000  strong,  well  drilled  and  armed,  sap- 
ported  by  a  landwehr,  numbering  very  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  mora  Our 
gmts  are  ready  for  the  field ;  our  rifles  are  as  good  as  we  can  find.  We  hafo 
our  camp  for  tactics,  and  our  schools  for  exercise.  We  have  among  us  many 
military  circles ;  but  beyond  all  these  defenses,  we  can  count  on  the  natiooal 
spirit  in  the  heart  of  every  citizen — a  resolution  to  protect  our  independeaoe 
and  neutrality,  let  the  storm  break  on  us  from  whatever  side  it  may." 

LATER  SCHOOL  REFORMERS. 

Johannes  Sieber. 

JOHANVEB  SnsDER  was  the  master  of  a  village  school  at  Uster,  on  the  Grie* 
fen  Lake,  some  dozen  miles  from  Zurich.  TJster  was  a  feudal  hamlet,  now  it 
is  a  weaving  station.  On  the  knoll  above  the  weavers^  houses  rests  the  rem- 
nants of  a  castle,  which  are  turned  to  use  as  court-house,  jail,  and  inn.  A 
tower,  on  which  the  weavers  drink  their  beer,  comraands^the  lake  below,  and 
ill  the  distance  sweeps  the  peaks  and  crests  of  Schwyz.  Near  by  a  group  of 
factories  frets  the  sky  and  smoking  chimne]/^  overtop  both .  feudal  tower  and 
Gothic  spire.    In  Uster,  Sieber  was  employed  in  teaching  rustics  how  to  read 
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■ri7  bU  his  clam-ha  vbs  b  poIiC'iciRti  of  Hdvancing  Tiewg. 
M  shadow  of  that  ancienC  pile;  a  living  proof  that  viclorj 
r  ouue.  He  was  bo  loamod  pundit;  ne  lind  taken  no 
full  of  speech  and  pluck;  and,  more  than  all,  he  had  tho 
his  great  struggle  of  tli6  popular  and  conservatiro  parties 
ilic  sclioolg. 

it  but  not  the  root,"  mj  host  explains  to  me,  aa  wo  were 
te  jroungstorsstfeamiLg  from  llie  Cantunal  school  Bt«pB,  are 
iderwaU;  thpj  floilriali  in  our  soil,  but  draw  their  being  from 
^e  Switzers  are  not  po«Ia  and  invenlora;  we  afo  liomelj 
now  a  good  thing  when  we  see  it,  and  are  quick  to  try  if  it 
lot  an  old  man  jet;  bntin  ray  youth /qu  might  have  passed 
and  not  have  seen  a  decent  public  echool." 
i  the  gross  grow  under  your  feet,  tbcnT" 
wheme  of  State  instruction  new,  it  is  Gennanio,  and  not 
I  spirit,  and  ltd  plan.  We  dato  DUr  University  in  Zuricli 
but  in  that  early  time  the  church  was  always  in  a  teach- 
r  seldom  ttiouglitof  civil  lifa  He  was  a  priest;  he  wished 
prioats.  His  school  was  a  part  of  some  religious  house; 
ibbey,  wliera  the  ruler  was  in  lioly  orders.  His  instruc- 
a  single  purpose.  Priests  required  some  letter^  and  they 
quired  no  letters,  and  they  got  aone.  Females  had  no 
low  Co  read  and  write,  except  through  private  means  and 
i.  man  who  wished  his  girls  to  learn,  was  forced  to  hire  a 
in  his  house  I  " 

B  on,  you  ttiink,  with  the  revolt  from  Romet" 
ther.  Rome  was  pagan  in  her  spirit.  She  would  never 
istruction  to  all  classes.  Luther  was  our  sourco  of  civic 
st  lo  claim  that  pubhc  teaching  should  extend  to  all;  to 
la  and  female,  and  to  bond  and  l>ee.  Tos,  Luther  is  the 
He,  more  than  any  8wi(2cr,  shaped  our  politics  and 

Thomas  Scherr. 
ilierr,  Bome  reader  asks,  that  he  should  stood  in  line  with 
not  a  man  of  name,  and  yet  his  work  was  good  and  ha 
'a  Zurich  ho  is  dearly  loved.  As  Luther  gave  to  public 
spirit,  Scherr  endowed  it  with  a  popuhir  form.  Scherr  is 
'  the  systera  dow  prevailiog  in  Canton  Zuricli ;  and  in  no 
]  author  of  her  wealth,  intelligence,  and  fiime.  She  loves 
liat  slio  was  cruel  to  him  while  he  lived,  and  lorn  with 
a  he  died.  Born  in  the  small  village  of  Hohenrechberg. 
Vurteraberg,  Tliomaa  Scherr  received  his  trainiog  in  the 
eling  a  vocation  for  tlio  teaclier's  office,  studied  pedagogy 
ipointed  to  a  desk.  His  fiimo  soon  spread  abroad ;  for  ho 
uly,  but  a  special  teacher,  with  ideas  of  lila  oivn.  Pro- 
rsliip  of  a  doaf  and  dumb  institution,  he  arrested  wide 
1  for  teaching  mutes  how  to  fpeuk.  At  twenty-four  he 
re  the  state  of  Education  was  below  the  mark.  Here  ha 
a  Blind  School,  whicii  he  thoroughly  reformed,  and  with 
f  Che  city  that  the  Government  increased  his  school  by 
ment  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  order  that  his  tlieories  of 
lly  tried.  Before  that  day,  the  time  was  1825  to  1836,  all 
and  dumb  bad  been  content  with  the  opinion  of  De  I'  Ep£e 

that  Clio  only  way  to  teach  a  mute  is  by  tho  hand.  Wat- 
licke  in  Germany,  Clerc  in  Che  United  States,  were  follow- 

Scherr  had  other  thoughts.     So  man,  lie  Ibund,  is  natu- 

is  dumb  because  he  is  QrsC  deaf  and  does  not  hear  artica- 
ly  he  not  be  taught  articulation  through  the  eye?  Scherr 
He  dropped  the  flnger-alphabet  and   tried  to  teach  his 

iu  tetters,  syllables  and  words.  Articulate  aounda  are 
;  through  the  lips  and  teeth,  along  the  palnto  and  the 
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toDgae,  and  all  the  moTements  of  these  organs,  while  the  sonnds  are  issuing 
majr  be  seen.  A  little  care  and  patience,  and  the  pupil  imitates  these  more* 
menta,  and  acquires  the  gift  of  speech.  A  double  end  is  gained ;  for  while 
he  learns  the  art  of  breathing  words,  he  also  leams  the  art  of  reading  them. 
A  class  of  mutes  who  can  distinguish  what  the  master  sajrs,  can  also  train  the 
accents  on  each  other's  lips,  by  sight  The  power  of  interchanging  thought, 
if  not  so  rapid  as  in  men  with  all  tlieir  senses,  is  complete.  A  great  sncoesi 
attended  Scherr.  Some  pupils  learned  to  speak  with  ease,  and  manj  learned 
to  speak  a  bit  In  six  years  he  had  made  his  ground  so  sure  that,  when  the 
Canton  wished  to  frame  a  better  code,  he  was  elected  to  the  Education  Gouncil, 
and  intrusted  by  that  Gouncil  with  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  general  law. 
Public  codes  are  common  now,  for  every  Canton  in  the  League  has  framed  a 
public  code;  but  in  the  days  of  Scherr  such  things  were  new  and  strange,  tod 
the  Federal  party,  urged  by  Dr.  Bluntschli  (one  of  the  aristocrats,  whose  ances- 
tors had  governed  Zurich  long  before  she  joined  the  Forest  Cantons^  led  the 
innovator  an  uneasy  life. 

Scherr  wished  this  business  of  education  to  be  made  a  business  of  the  State. 
He  held  that  every  one  should  go  to  school,  that  every  village  should  provide  a 
school,  that  every  citizen  should  take  his  share  in  managing  a  sdiool,  and  that 
the  parents  should  be  pressed  to  visit  and  inspect  the  school.  He  wished  to 
see  the  school  a  home,  and  hoped  to  call  the  &mily  spirit  to  his  help.  To  bim 
no  subject  was  so  serious  as  the  school.  He  meant  the  world  to  see  things  as 
he  saw  them;  and  he  hoped  by  means  of  public  festivals  to  bring  the  highest 
interests  of  the  Canton  on  the  public  schools.  One  part  of  his  reform  the  Can- 
ton  put  in  force  without  delay.  The  want  of  Zurich  was  the  want  of  Europe- 
teachers  who  were  fit  to  teach.  Except  in  Germany,  no  such  artists  in  tuition 
could  be  found;  and  Scherr  proposed  to  found  a. training  college  near  the  diy, 
wiiere  selected  youths  of  either  sex  might  be  instructed  in  this  difficult  and 
important  art 

Four  miles  from  Zurich  city,  on  a  slip  of  vineyard  mirrored  in  the  waters, 
stands  the  pretty  thorp  of  Kitenacht  In  this  pretty  thorp  his  training  col- 
lege was  erected.  Three  years  later,  Kitenacht  was  a  place  of  nanoe  and  fame, 
and  men  from  every  part  of  Europe  flocked  to  see  the  master  at  his  work.*  An 
impetus  was  g^ven  to  teaching  in  all  countries,  more  tlian  all  in  Uie  Teutonic 
Cantons  of  the  League.  As  teacher,  Scherr  was  very  great  His  lessons  on 
the  forms  of  speech,  and  on  the  graoes  of  expression,  were  remarlcable  for 
neatness,  brilliancy,  and  point  With  boys  and  girls  he  had  a  vast  socoea; 
his  manner  was  convincing,  and  his  power  of  illustration  and  compariscm  was 
endless.  Scherr  was  happy  in  his  work,  and  all,  except  the  Federal  party,  who 
hire  open  enemies  of  public  education,  were  extremely  proud  of  Scherr.  Tlie 
wider  grew  his  fame  the  sharper  grew  his  pain.  A  cry  rose  up  against  him 
that  he  wished  to  ruin  trade  by  driving  every  boy  and  girl  to  school.  A  hun- 
dred manufacturers  declared  that  they  would  have  to  close  their  phop&  They 
could  not  carry  on  their  works.  Their  industry  would  perish,  and  their  capital 
be  lost.  If  Scherr  were  suffered  to  go  on  they  must  remove  their  mills  to  Can- 
tons where  such  fools  were  not  allowed  to  tamper  with  the  laws  of  trade. 
They  might  be  driven  away  to  France. 

Sclierr  answered  that  the  city  was  extending  on  all  sides ;  five  hundred  new 
houses  were  being  built;  the  streets  were  cleaner,  quieter  than  of  yore;  tiie 
port  was  filled  with  an  increasing  fleet  of  boats;  and  thousands  of  foreign 
artists  were  coming  to  the  town  for  work.  New  public  buildings  were  com- 
menced; the  ancient  walls  were  overthrown;  new  terraces  and  gardens  row 
on  either  side  the  lake;  new  book-shops  opened:  singing  dubs  were  formed; 
«  theatre  was  built ;  some  fine  hotels  were  added  to  the  town :  the  Dora  wjw 
put  into  repair ;  a  higher  plane  was  reached.  The  Feudal  party  were  convicted, 
not  convinced ;  and  when  the  next  reflux  of  passion  brought  tliera  into  power 
they  wreaked  their  hatred  on  the  man,  although  they  were  not  strong  enough 
.to  stay  his  work.    Scherr  died  in  exile  from  the  Canton  he  had  made  his  own. 

*  Prof.  Bacfae  made  the  Nonniii  School  at  Kilftnaelit  known  to  Amoffiean  teaehen,  ia  ht 
Beport  on  Education  in  Europe  in  1838,  and  an  aecoant  of  hit  tmH  waa  pablnbcd  io  Baraaid*! 
Normal  Bchoob  in  I8M,  and  in  tlte  American  Journal  of  Education  in  1858. 
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:nldeii  chanMV     A  maatGroTa  sdiool  like  Scheir, 

ieber  wrote  Uiat  name,  that  raaae,  upon  Iiih  flajc- 
Ir  leader,  and  ihe  fight  being  won,  tliey  carried 
>  Goreninient  House  in  Ziiricli,  where  lie  lioldi^ 
I  two  cliief  ofllcea  or  ttiU  Canton — Fretddentof 
«  EdueaUon  Board. 

nuta-acj/  Unlamunt. 

i,  asBorea  me  that  no  boy,  no  girl,  ezlata  in  tMi 
ero  and  tliere — aho  can  not  read  and  write.  So 
th  ia  right,  as  to  the  onter  iide  or  thingx.  All 
t  have  been — at  actool.    There  must  be  soma 

exceptiona  in  remote  and  barren  wilds,  whero 
nbrice  like  that  of  walrea  and  boara.     In  (Htiea 

like  the  BBYngca  of  Loadon,  Paria,  and  New 
ireah  the  snowj  alpa  of  Sdiwyz  and  Uri,  where 
gragp  tils'  rocka,  there  any  be  found  aome  an- 
inny,  perhaps — but  some;  enough  to  show  that 
meat  rules  may  &il  where  nature  worka  againat 
iaing  by  the  paasea  of  OraubUnden,  through  Iha 
ne  on  village  schools  shut  up;  and  on  inquiring 
ve  learned  ibat  they  are  closed  Ibr  more  than  six 
nmer  time  a  lad  is  en  the  moautains  tending 
Lie  is  buried  under  anow.  The  achool  ia  three 
he  be  expected  to  attend  it  every  day?  The 
I  achool.  The  law  aounda  well  enough  in  Chur; 
die  Alpine  tops,  and  who  unearth  bim  from  Ills 
ted  mountain  tronghs  the  life  ia  hard,  the  priest 
is  kind.  A  peasant  mayor  can  feel  Ibr  peasant 
le  law,  and  talks  of  patting  it  in  tbrce  lh>ra  daf 
I  Jobaon  is  not  teen  at  school  But  these  ez- 
le  mass.  In  looking  broadly  Tor  results,  these 
ropped.  "  We  reckon  all  such  waira  and  etrajrg 
ey  need  aot  mar  tlie  picture,  though  they  sliada 

ITS,  male  and  female,  may  be  aaid  to  read  and 
r,  to  shoot,  and  take  a  personal  and  iutelligent 

•d  lailh  the  Unifed  Stales. 
of  things  !n  England,  who  shall  need  to  sayT 
lUide  the  lists;  anderen  in  the  Unitud  Stale* 
tage.  Take  the  censua  of  1860  in  the  United 
nd  some  peraons  wlio  liaire  long  been  saying  tliat 
)  parent  soil,  it  Qourislies  abundantly  among  oar 
;  In  America  the  number  of  illiterate  men  and 
r  twenty-one  y^ars  old.  is  upwards  of  a  million. 
IB  i»  increasing,  not  diminlBliing.  In  1S4D  the 
ho  could  not  read  and  write  were  549.850;  in 
eased  to  962.898;  in  1860  they  had  swelled  to 
throw  in  other  claasea — red-skina,  black-akina, 
«M  this  number  very  much.  Tlie  yellow-skin* 
1  in  this  census,  but  the  black-skins  were ;  and 
mentof  Education  add  1,160,G36  adults  to  the 
all,  the  Btatea  report  that  they  are  burthencd 
whites  and  blacks  who  neither  read  nor  wnte^ 
■ant  adults  in  America — of  men  who  read  no 
ins,  no  reporta,  yet  exercise  political  power — ia 
lotion  of  Switzerland.  It  may  be  Jancied  that 
mgera ;  this  is  partly  troe,  though  not  to  any 
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brge  extenL    He  nwH  of  those  wbo  n« 

•oil    We  cite  these  flgurea  ftom  the  oena 

Illiterate  white  adults,  1860: 

Native- bom, 

Foreign-bom, 

But  Bcme  may  dream  that  this  neglei 
0Dl3> ;  Id  the  ignorBnt  South,  in  the  chai 
that  woald  support  this  view.  What  stri 
tables  is  the  unifonnity  of  ignorance  in 
of  chiTalrj — is  tha  most  ignorant  State  < 
nessee  are  not  far  behind.  Bead  this  tale 
wbo  (to  1B60)  could  neither  read  nor  writ 

In  the  State  of  Virginia, 

"  North  Carolina,... 

"  Tennessee 

"  Kentucky, 

"  Indiana, 

Oliio, 

_  "  Illinois, 

"  PenngylYHnia,    , . . 

"  Kew  York, 

Hotaoe  Uann  Msert*  that  these  retilrr 
■ome  pains  U>  slrow  thfit  many  pvraona  ar 
who  are  not  able ;  and  Im  adds  uo  less  tht 
bera,  in  correction  ol'  that  Eltlae  return.  1: 
of  these  ignorant  whites. 

From  this  pleaeing  picture  of  Swiss 
the  nineteenth  centuij,  as  compared  i 
the  same  period,  it  will  be  inslructiTe 
the  fifteenth  century,  not  only  in  Sw 
rope,  as  we  find  it  recorded  at  the  tlmi 
Platter,  a  pupil  and  teacher  of  the 
measure  of  the  progress,  net  only  t 
higher  culture  of  that,  and  even  of  a 
from  Baumer  a  chapter  on  the  Unir 
and  a  fHghtTuI  [ucture  of  the  demora' 
Beats  of  learning,  down  even  to  the  I 
We  shall  thus  realise  more  clearly  thi 
the  progrcssires  of  the  eighteenth  ce 
debt  of  gratitude  which  is  due  to  sue 
Frank6,  Pestaloizi,  and  Fellenberg. 
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IV.  SUPERIOR  ixD  PB0FE89I0KAL  imrsDtmcnr. 
tics  of  iDstitutiODS  and  pupils  in  the  depftrtmenta  of  Superior 
onal  InstructioD  will  be  fouod  on  the  next  page,  and  the  his- 
opment  and  present  organization  of  these  departments  of  the 
tw  given  in  another  Tolume.      • 

T.   BVDGrr  OF  PDBLIC  INBTBDCTIOH  /OB   1810. 

;ipal  items  of  State  appropriations  for  public  schools  and 
for  the  jear  f869,  were  given  under  the  bead  of  central 
nn,  to  which  these  espeoditures  belong.  We  give  below  a 
krs  which  throw  light  on  the  details  of  the  system. 

peDditures  for  PrimaT?  InBtrnctioa  was  S,6SI,254  IiVoa; 
)  1,SOO,OOD  in  EubBldiee  to  ttie  local  conmunitieB ;  lb.)  608,- 
wl  scboola;  (c)  121,961  Ibr  girb' schools;  {d.)  93,914  for  deaf- 
B.  The  locsl  taxes  Tor  primaTj  sdioola  realized  1, 500,000  liTot. 
m  appropriated  to  Secondarj  Instmctioa  was  4,092,818  Uriu,  viz.: 
>r prolessora,  Ac,  in  State  Lj'oeums,  1,185.693;  (b.)  in  Rojal  Gym- 
,000;  (c)in  Sute  Tochnwnl  Schools,  67S,6S8;  (d.)  for  Examina- 
I;  ((l)  for  special  aid  and  Bubeidies,  93, 3Si;  (/.)  in  Nationml  board- 
316,796.  These  euma  are  exda'ive  of  518,920  received  from 
in  the  NeapoHtan  provinces,  and  1,849,221  from  stmilar  sources  in 
ea,  besideB  an  equal  anKMint  from  local  communitiea  maliiiig  the 
penditure  for  secondai^  iDstructioQ  about  9,000,0(10  liria,  exdu- 

loT  luatniction,  iuclading  30  Univeniitiea  and  several  Higher  Bel- 
lies, abeorlMd  B,469,3Be  linu.  Among  the  items  are,  (a.)  for  sala- 
s,  professors,  beads  of  iBboratoriee,  cabinets,  Ac.,  3,G30,405;  (b.) 
ind  prizes  162,853;  (c.)  for  museuma,  cabioeta,  observstoricB,  litna- 
1,200,000;  (d)  for  Superior  Inatituee  at  Florence,  31G.S20;  achool 
at  Turin,  100,150;  da.  at  Naples,  76,850;  do.  at  Uilan,  90,410; 
idcmy  at  Milan,  64,000;  Bnperior  Normal  school  at  Pisa,  12,000; 
ege  at  Naples,  21,610;  Provisional  University  aclioola,  23,116; 
lary  schools  at  Uilan,  Turin,  and  Naples,  226,315. 
ndemiea,  tfaiaeuma,  Ae..of  Science  and  Art,  receive  660,000  Srat; 
ire  tlie  Boyal  Academy  at  Turin,  the  Cruses,  at  Florence,  Royal  In- 
.lan  and  Venioe,  162,342;  (6.)  Historical  Btndiea  of  Italy,  27,100; 
It  lfaplea,iocludingeicavationsin  old  cities  and  Pompeii,  269,324: 
Dries  at  llilan  and  Naples,  34,000 ;  (e.)  for  Academies  of  the  Fine 
68  tiros,  viz.:  Royal  Academies  at  Turin,  Florence,  Pisa,  Uodena, 
ma,  Carrara,  Ac;  Royal  Fonndry  in  bronse  at  Florence;  Gonser- 
usic  at  MUsn,  Parma,  Florenoe,  Naples,  Palermo,  Ac. ;  Bo/al  Com- 
e  Eine  Arts. 

Lbiic  libraries  at  Naplea,  Horence,  and  Milan,  receive  120,000,  in 
the  income  of   special  endowments;    other  libraries  containing 
umea,  receive  special  appropriations     Tbloi^  631,528  iirat, 
entnl  and  Provincial  sd ministration  absorbed  816,966  linu;  (a.) 

in  the  Central;  253,600  in  department  of  the  Uinister;  28,500 
lor  Conndl;  90,000  for  Provincial  Special  Inspections.  The  Pro- 
aistratiOB  expended  444,465  liriu. 

expenditures  in  1869  were  about  16,000,000  Itra^  or  1.B6  of 
txpenaea. 

Ti.  BTiTisTnB  or  iSBTiTunOHB. 
:tics  of  pnblic  instruction  in  s  kingdom  made  up  of  so  maoj 
ill  recenUy  accustomed   to  entirelj  different  systems,  are 
iut  necessarily  imperfect 
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1.  Pritnary  Instruction.  In  1866  there  were  24,682  public  primary  schools; 
Tiz:  14,240  for  bojrs,  and  9,737  for  girls;  whilst  the  number  of  private  priniaiT 
schools  was  5,435,  ris:  2,726  for  boyi,.and  2,341  tor  girfs;  making  a  totid 
of  31,117  primary  schools,  viz  :  16,966  for  boys,  and  12,078  for  girlsw  Besides 
these,  there  were  (in  1863)  2,803  evening  and  Sunday  schools. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  in  the  public  schools  was  1,102,721,  viz :  690,230 
bjys,  and  472,491  girla;  and  in  the  private  schools,  115,149,  viz :  56,068  boys, 
and  59,US1  girls.     Total,  1,217^870  scholars  :  686,348  boys,  and  531,522  girls. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  was  26,019,  viz :  15,478  male 
tJiichcrs,  and  10,541  female  teachers;  whilst  in  the  private  Bcho(ds  there  were 
6,371  tcachci*s,  viz:  3,047  male  teachers,  and  3,324  female  teachers;  makiag  a 
total  of  32,391  teachers,  viz :  18,526  male  teachers,  and  13,865  female  teaeben. 

Thus  the  total  numbers  are  as  follows  (of  all  the  primary  schools  with  tin 
exception  of  evening  and  Sundajr  schools) :  31,117  schools,  32,391  teachers,  and 
1,*217,870  pupils,  lor  the  education  of  primary  teachers  there  are  91  scmisariM 
and  model  schools,  and  44  conferences  or  institutes. 

2.  Secondary  Instruction,  There  exist  the  following  kinds :  lycenms  Qifcti),  and 
gymnasia  {gimnasi)^  for  the  different  grades  of  classical  instruction ;  and  (ke 
technical  schools,  technical  institutes,  and  superior  technical  institutes,  for  scien- 
tific and  prnctical  instruction. 

In  1868-1869  there  were  78  royal  lyeeums,  with  3,172  scholars;  14  asami- 
lated  lyeeums,  with  326  scholars;  and  54  private  lycenms,  with  1,380 scliolan>; 
making  a  total  of  146  lyeeums,  with  4,878  scholars.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  103  royal  gymnasia,  with  8,223  scholars ;  40  assimilated  gymnasia,  with 
2,524  scbolari;  smd  323  free  gymnasia^  with  9,783  scholars ;  miUiing  a  total  of 
466  gymnasia,  with  20,550  scholars.  Total,  612  secondary  classical  schcob^ 
with  25,408  pnpils. 

There  were  55  royal  technical  schools,  with  5,868  scholars ;  72  assimihted 
technical  schools,  with  4^594  scholars ;  and  138  (ree  technical  schools,  with  6.495 
scholars ;  making  a  total  of  265  technical  schools,  with  16,955  scholars.  Thae 
are  84  technical  institutes,  with  880  pupils ;  and  3  superior  special  institutes 
(at  Milan,  Turin,  Naples),  with  555  pupils.  Totai^  352  institutions,  with  17;|9i 
pupils.  Total  number  of  secondary  technical  schools  was,  in  1868»  964,  with 
42^00  scholars. 

3.  Superior  /asfruetfiion  .•^— 20  nut venri  ties,  with  2,096  students  of  law,  l,3SOof 
medicine,  987  of  science,  71  of  philosophv  and  literature,  9  of  theology.  With 
most  of  these  universities  there  are  special  courses,  some  with  one,  others  with 
tfivo,  three,  or  more,  in  all  47  courses,  with  82  students  in  the  notary  course.  530  ia 
the  pharmaceutical,  16  in  the  surgieal,  19  in  tlie  course  of  midwifery,  84  in  the  Tet* 
erinary  course.  The  total  num^r  of  students  iu  1867-68  was  5>I24  appronti,  ' 
and  1,308  licentiates  (only  in  the  courses). 

4.  Speckd  and  Professionai  Schools.    Of  these  there  are : 

Royal  Institnte  of  superior  practical  studies,  at  Florence,  138  students. 
Academy  of  science  and  literature,  at  Milan,  27  students. 
Koyal  superior  technical  institnte,  at  Milan,  254  students^ 
School  or  medidne  and  yeterinary  surgery,  at  Milan,  58  students. 
School  of  Implied  tngineerinj^,  at  Turin,  190  students. 
School  of  m^icine  and  vetennary  surgery,  at  Turin,  98  students. 
Royal  superior  normal  school,  at  Fisa,  28  students. 
Royal  school  of  applied  engineering,  at  Naples,  111  students. 
Royal  college  of  medicine  and  suigery,  at  Naples,  75  students. 
School  of  medicine  and  veterinary  sui^ry,  at  Naples,  71  students. 
20  Nautical  schools. 
,      2  Mining  schools,  at  Aosta  and  Agerdo,  each  with  coarse  of  three  ycaia. 
1  School  of  artillery  and  military  cngineeriBg^  at  (jenon. 
1  Military  academy,  at  Turin. 
1  School  of  infantry,  at  Parma. 

1  School  of  cavalry,  at  Modena. 

2  Marine  academies,  at  Genoa  and  Naplesi 
6  Academies  of  music  of  the  highest  grade* 
29  Schools  of  art  . 
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1  kddreBwd  to  the  king,  printtd  in  Athena  (i 
debted  to  Ur.  Rang*be,  the  U inUter  Besldeo 
■  ths  rotlotring  Bummaries  and  statistics: 
iDcliiding  the  lonisu  IiUnds  annexed  in  IBU, 
lara  miles,  with  &  population  of  l,S3B,4Tf. 
eneion  and  improTement  of  schools  has  beei 
he  goTerninnit  and  the  people  itaee  the  organ 
)d  considoring  the  hct  that  at  the  dott  of  th 
r  nine  toirna  had  escaped  even  partial  destruc 
lilding  houaea  and  deTeloping  homeateads  ha 
cting  roada  and  public  bnildings,  the  progrea 
>id,  and  the  fallowing  results  in  inatitutioiu 
gMy  creditable : 
117  the  sUtiatics  are  partlj  for  1860  and  parti; 

hens  has  an  aggr^te  of  1,300  students  andS 
follows : — 


luxatiy, IS  310 

!1  161 

iwn  rector  and  a  represenlatiTe,  who  with  Ih 
e  king,  constitnte  the  academic  council  Th 
in  the  national  legislature  by  a  member  electe< 
ofeseors.  Connected  with  Uie  UniTeraitf  ia  : 
cal  Seminar;  for  the  training  of  profeaaora  am 
special  schools.  The  librarf,  botanical  garden 
»7,  the'  obaerTBtorf,  collection  of  coini  aai 
'atory,  hospital  for  practice  and  dwnonslnrtfoi 
r,  are  all  on  a  rcipectable  scale.  The  saUrie 
by  th*  government,  and  inoideatal  expcnae 
[owmenta  Instraction  ii  free;  From  1887  b 
deots  have  frequented  the  uniTeraitj,  of  whon 
th*  regqlar  e«ursa  required  far  tfaa  gt«diatiD| 
iprescat  erei;  secdon  of  Qreeetk 


uk  ».» [»>«  wu-j^-Cotru  -iih .  pop.)ui«  i. 

■  IMlo 

uM  .M.  ».ma.  B.^  M.< 

an  vllk  M.TVr,  llhui, 

*itk  S.IM.  1  loUJ  pip.hll* 

■  orsKne.in.taki 

1  aiiuta,  r.»iiii.iiii  br  .  Lot 

.w...d...n«.p»H>'"»< 

I  >Kn.kv  >!"••<>>•■» 

Im  oT  OnnK.     UBte  BrflUh  pmUMioi  k  iTrt« 

(^oifB  wilb  Tl  pafb  wrf  ■  Ukfuj  «f  aMNt  T*JaiiM ,  ud  I 
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IL  The  second  gnde  of  ingtruction  is  re] 
or  clusical  schtkils,  with  106  professors 
Hellenic  high  schools  with  0,648  pupils,  u 
gate  of  B,737  pupils  snd  SCI  te«cbera.  T( 
be  added  93  priTstc  schools,  some  of  which 
most  of  them  compare  favorably  with  the  pi 
iostniction  to  6,252  pupils,  more  than  half 

III.  The  elementary  schools,  viz.,  877  fo 
der  1,074  teachers,  educate  54,406  pupils, 
are  dietributod  through  all  the  nonuwvhie*  ( 

Table. — Ekmmtary  and  Seamdanj  . 


Biddes  the  regular  elementary  schools  th 
with  168  pupils  (80  girls  wd  70  boys^ 
IT.  Under  the  head  of  Special  Instructic 
Five  Theological  Seminaries,  vii.,  one  at 
the  brothers  RimTTii ;  oneatTripolis,  oneat 
at  Corfta ;  the  one  at  Athens  is  of  a  higher  < 
Fire  Nautical  Schools  established  in  1 
Hydra,  one  in  Spetses,  one  in  Galaxidi,  a 
pupits  who  pass  a  successftil  examination 
the  merchant  service. 
-  One  School  of  Art,  and  fourteen  Drawin) 
One  School  of  Agriculture. 
One  Military  and  avil  Polytechnic  Acsdc 
One  Teachers'  Seminary  with  a  model  scl 
V.  Tb«  government  appropriates  liberall 
cation,  the  expenditures  fi>r  ISflS  amoan 
($800,000). 


rVBLIC  IXtiTItCL-TlOX  IN  OOLLAND.  4Qg 
USnra  DBTKLOFUST  OF  ILniBITlAX  SOBOOLB. 

statiitica  Ulostnte  the  flirther  operalions  oC  the  lA-  of  I86T. 
eoaipand  cioady  wiLfa  Uioee  of  any  rormer  year,  in  as  much  hb 

1867  ft  differoDt  clualflcation  of  ecbools  prevailed.    Uanj  of 
■7  schools  irere  renked  witli  the  Becoudary  achoola,  and  (be 

t  echooU  were  brought  inio  a  clara  bf  themselTes. 
X  I.—Oeiieral  viaa  qf  Eiemeatary  SchotHa  in  1866. 

1865 3,628,339 

ola— 

3,180 

B  higher  grade, 385^ 

tilic  FriiiiBi7, 3,165 

ibdaiied, 36 

fa  higbergnde, IIT—         IBS 

on-rabBdized, 300 

"          of  a  higher  grade, ....  606-           906 

mmj  Schools  of  all  kinds  and  giade(^  3,6S3 
'Hmarf  Schools — 

Lclpals, 3,161 

JstaDtB, 3,763 

nlTeaciharB, 3,180— 

le  Teachers, 8,SU 

rincipals, 418 

MistBQU, 87 1 

upl  TeacheiB, SOT— 

male  Teachen, 1,496 

lie  and  Fenule, 10,170 

»— boy^ 334,328 

girls. 198,166— 

jsandOirls, ; 433,383 

Expenditure — 

ouB  to  Communes,  in  florins, 109,244 

in  Bpecinl  Bid -. 73,OSI> 

!Dt  Prinury  School  at  Uaestricht, 8,381 

n  in  Poor-housee  and  Beformatraies, ,  6,603 

b'  Salaries 401 

s'  PeosiooB, - .  64.000 

Schools,. . .  .■ ; 166,887 

GInbs  and  Sodetles, S,  100 

I'SaLsriei, 36,300 

i' tnweliDg  and  other  expensas, .... .  B,178 

ctors'  BBlarfes,  An., .'  43,803 

ion  charm, 1,0B7 — 

nf  State  ExpenditiireiS 491,969 

inal  Bxpendituree — 

b'  Salaries, , 2,399,174 

intfl, 79,376 

nls, 816.876 

336,313 

,  io., 303,618 

d  Fires, 103,690 

unmiBUOD, .,,... 16,165 

41,799 

(o  Pariah  SchoolB, 41,333 

SdioolBr : 13,393 

imunal  charge^ 33.614 

Moa, 48,929 — 

of  Commercial  EzpenditmvB, 4,149,867 

iAir»_SUte  and  Communal,  in;»>rtn^  4,647,836 
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Ifae  crowQ  of  Dennurii,  bad  bjr  the  miuoi 
J7,  cODceDtrated  Duioljr  on  three  dUtricta, 
,  locial  and  cducttional  condilion  pT«senti 
I  isltDd  comprises  about  iO,000  square  miles, 
(86,000  miles)  are  closed  to  human  occu- 
Buperable  natural  difficulties.  Six  rolca* 
irithin  tbe  centurr,  added  the  terroM  of  fire 
and  icebergs,  and  Tolcanic  rocks  and  ice- 
le  interior.  It  is  only  along  the  coaat  that 
the  climate,  with  its  exceduiTe  dampness, 
iditions  of  light,  heat  and  cold,  limit  Uie 
thing,  and  gathering  sod  CMiverting  to  use 
the  soil  in  tbeir  own  bouses, 
kndinavian  origin ;  tbe  island  having  been 
I  (ur  about)  870,  and  waa  graduallj  aeltled 
f  people,  wboM  insiitutiona  were  ebaped  in 
atury  into  a  republic — a  goTcmmeDt  inati* 
own  benefit,  and  administered  bjr  offlccn 
this,  tile  law  of  the  strongest  prerailed,  and 
I  aristocracj,  until  Haco  TL  of  Norway,  in 
nturj  brought  the  different  cbieb  and  the 
When  Norwaj  was  united  to  Denmark  in 
,  but  was  not  disseTered  in  the  reconstruo 
B  a  dependency  of  the  Danish  crown, 
tered  by  a  gorernor-goneral  appointed  by 
MHincil  (althinff)  composed  of  26  members, 
by  the  crown,  and  the  rest  elected  by  the 
Reiklavik,  and  oife  for  each  of  the  twenty 
hich  the  four  limit*  (districts)  of  the  island 
purposes. 

ik  (also  written  Heykjatik,  snd  KeikaTig), 
1,8S0  Inhabitants,  and  is  tbe  residence  of 
iting  of  tbe  althing,  the  home  of  the  bishop, 
^  the  observatory,  the  public  library  of 
ndie  Society  (esUblisbed  In  17M).  Three 
^  and  since  1580,  when  the  first  printing 
1,  a  Swede,  books  have  been  annually  print- 
translated.  Among  the  latter  are  venions 
1  the  productions  of  Shakspeare,  Pope  and 

le  in  with  tbe  Christian  church,  about  tbe 
bishoprics  were  establiabed  by  law.  In 
«ching  prevailed,  and  in  15S1  was  Ibrmallj 
mass  was  forbidden.    The  island  now  con- 
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stitutes  one  diocese  which  is  diyided  into  184  pftrishes.  ETery  dergj- 
man  keeps  a  reg^ister,  and  is  forbidden  to  solemnize  the  marriage  of  any 
female  who  cannot  read.  By  thus  providing  for  each  household  a  mother 
who  can  read,  the  basis  and  agency  of  domestic  instrucjdon  is  securei], 
as  Pestalozzi  aimed  to  secure  the  same  by  his  Lsonord  and  Gertrude^ 
and  How  Gertrude  Teaches  her  Children,  for  Switzerland.  And  it  is 
rare  to  find  a  native  born  Icelander  who  can  not  read  and  write.  The 
only  school  of  a  higher  order  is  now  at  Reikiavik  (until  1846  at  Bessestad 
or  Bessastadir,  near  Reikiavik)  with  six  teachers  and  a  library  of  2,000 
volumes.  Pupils  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  law  or  medicine,  must 
resort  to  Copenhagen.  In  the  home  college  there  is  a  theological  couise^ 
and  besides  Latin,  the  French  and  German  languages  are  taught 

The  instruction  of  children  is  mainly  domestic.  Bach  house  is  a 
school  of  intellectual,  religious,  and  industrial  training,  after  %  erode 
fiishion.  The  long  winter  evenings  are  given  to  reading,  to  traditional 
lore,  to  in-door  occupation  (by  which  every  child  is  trained  to  such  hand- 
icrafls  as  the  necessities  of  their  position  require — ^making  fishing-tackle, 
boats,  casks,  sails,  &c.),  and  the  women  to  knitting,  and  working  n^ 
moss,  skins,  feathers,  and  eider-down  into  marketable  and  domestic  usei 
Every  able-bodied  adult  can  do  something  for  a  livelihood;  and  the 
highest  dignitary  of  Iceland— judge,  governor,  or  bishop,  can,  if  occasions 
require,  shoe  his  own  horse,  and  repair  his  own  boat  and  tackle,  or  land 
vehicle,  and  harness. 

Under  such  conditions  of  physical  destitution  and  isolation,  with  such 
restricted  means  of  formal  instruction,  the  general  education,  the  language 
and  literature  of  Iceland  are  subjects,  not  only  of  historical  but  of  living 
interest  to  the  scholar  and  statesman.  The  language  is  now  nearer  the 
standard  of  that  used  in  old  Scandinavia,  than  in  any  portion  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  Its  literature,^  developed  in  such  form  and  sub- 
stance, as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  as  not  qn\j  to  reflect  and  perpetuate 
the  beliefs  and  manners  of  the  people  through  successive  generations, 
but  has  imparted  its  inspiration  to  bards  and  historians  far  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  and  population  for  which  it  was  originally  produced.  The 
prose-poem  called  the  J5i2(2a,  collected  in  its  present  form  in  1192,  and 
the  Chronicles  or  JSagas^  w,hich  contain  the  mythology  of  the  North, 
before  and  after  it  was  influenced  in  the  popular  beliefs  by  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  still  attract  the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  the  ethnologist, 
and  philologist 

But  the  condition  of  the  people,  wresting  a  scanty  support  from  such 
hostile  elements,  so  isolated  firom  the  civilizing  influences  of  a  varied 
commerce,  living  in  such  rude  structures  devoid  of  nearly  every  con- 
venience as  well  as  the  facilities  of  common  cleanliness  of  a  well  ordered 
dwelling,  inter-marrying  among  blood  relations — ^is  anything  butsatisftc- 
tory,  in  spite  of  universal  intelligence  of  a  low  grade,  or  of  an  honesty 
in  ordinary  dealings,  which  may  be  as  much  the  result  of  the  absence 
of  temptation,  as  of  religious  teaching. 


PUBUC  INSTRUCTION  IN  M(«WAT. 


ing  iccount  was  prepared,  under  tha  lead  of  Prof, 
practical  educators,  great  {mproTements  haTo  been 
B  legal  organization  and  administration  of  public 
4e,  and  particular!;  into  the  melhoda  of  instruction 
)«  popular  Ecbools.  Bj  the  revision  of  the  School 
the  obligation  of  parents  lo  send  tbeir  children  to 
to  the  completion  of  tbeir  eighth  jear  to  their  conBr- 
re  tbeir  sttendance  at  all  public  examinations  of  the 
Ined,  and  fines  for  tbeir  neglect,  increa»ng  in  amount 
iposed.    The   establishment  of  infant  EcbooU  for 

0  attend  the  regular  common  schools,  and  of  a  higher 
le  older  children  whose  parents  desire  to  have  attend 
Ritiflc  gymnasium,  is  made  obligatorj  on  the  local 
]ren  employed  in  factories  or  workshops  of  any 
tend  school  for  a  portion  of  each  year,  in  special 
led  for  them  by  lh»r  employers.     The  frequent  and 

1  of  the  schools  is  secured,  as  well  as  the  better  pro* 
teachers. 

the  Higher  Public  Schools  are  brought  into  a  more 
lion,  and  into  harmony  with  the  popular  schools 
irior  instruction  opened  in  the  Unirersity  at  Chris- 
!r  technical  institutes,  which  are  now  provided  for. 
[iddle  or  Intermediate  Schools,  and  Gymnasiums,  of 
d  the  scientific  grade)  are  now  an  essential  part  of  a 
tmction  extending  from  the  infant  school  to  the  pro- 
theology,  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  other  occn- 

tiRtics  of  schools,  attendance,  teachera  and  salaries, 
istricts  for  1861  and  1863: 

issi.  iBta. 

ool  districts, 6.IS9  6,317 

had  itinerating  BchooU;. ..  3,620  3,isi 

Idreo  (over  S  anil  under  IS) 

school, 200.2T3  204.139 

tieaded  stationery  schools, .  93,112  138,156 

dreo  who  attended  refculariy 
itinerative  or   stationary 

122.657  169,578 

n  salaries  of  teachers. $583,200  775,719 

IT  [and  ibr  echoolmasters, . .  30,055  100,738 

>r   buililintr   and  repairing 

-school  houaes, 136,906  534,123 

Ics  it  appears  that  there  is  commend&ble  progress  in 
lUrs  of  permanent  schools,  buildings,  atl«ndancf^ 

B  gives  a  more  complete  summary  of  the  eleroentarjr 
a  all  tbo  cities  and  large  towns  in  1866. 
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FUBDEBICE  WIUJAU  TBICPLB. 
W.  TUPLX,  D.  D.,  was  bom  Not.  SO,  1821,  and  eda- 
nmiiur  School  at  Tiverton,  and  Oxford  (Balliol  Col- 
i  tof>Ic  his  d^froe  in  1842  aa  a  doable  first  class.  He 
eilow  and  Tutor,  and  ftfter  his  ordination  in  184d, 
[pal  of  tbe  Tr»ning  College  for  masters  of  Paa|>er 
eller  Hall  in  1848.  This  post  be  reugned  in  1855,  to 
itor  of  Schools,  in  nhich  be  continued  till  1858,  when 
lead  Master  of  Rugby  School,  from  which  high  posi- 
amoted  to  the  See  of  Exeter,  to  incceed  Bishop  Phil** 
ridoDce  and  opinions  on  the  atadies  of  secondary 
^at  weight  with  tho  FnbUc  Schools  Commis^on, 
I  to  Farliitment  in  1864.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
en  "Suayi  atid  Rniewt"  which  caused  some  contro- 
I  orthodoxy  at  the  time  (I860),  and  of  a  volume  of 
dud  in  Jtvpby  Clu^l  in  1868-60. 

Greek  and  Raman  Langvagt  and  LUtrature.* 
«lt  SDj  change  in  our  aTitem  of  edncation.    6j  degraee  tlia 
wj  be  mucb  improTed.     But  I  undertUiid  tbe  Commissioaers 

wish  to  suggest,  not  such  sllerations  as  we  can  make  for  our* 
tt  are  eodeBToriDg  to  make,  but  such  as  would  require  Huperior 
iduce:  tb«  total  or  partial  gurrender,  Tor  instance^  of  the  claesica 
natnictioD.    Such  allerationa  I  can  not  advise. 

bojs  at  school  iall  ucder  three  heads, — literature,  mathemat- 
1  science.  For  every  braudi  of  each  or  these  studies  veiy 
a  naj  be  adduced.  A  bo;  ougbt  not  to  be  Ignoraut  of  this 
lod  baa  placed  him,  and  ougrhc  therebre  to  be  well  acquainted 
He  oi^^l  not  to  walk  Id  the  flelda  in  total  ignorance  of  what 
'  his  vei7  fjet,  and  be  ought  tberelbre  to  Isam  botany.  Then 
upation  in  which  he  can  be  employed  wbere  he  will  not  find 
>ice  to  him.  Mathematics  rule  all  other  scieacea,  and  ooDtaJB 
e  one  pei&ct  exwuple  oT  strict  logic  It  is  absurd  tbat  sd 
MHikl  be  ignorant  of  tba  history  of  England;  equally  absurd 
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tut  be  gboold  not  be  well  acqnauited  it 
I  its  turn  ami  give  reaMiDi  wb;  it  ahou] 
tieee  Brgumenti  are  met  bf  bq  nnnuiwe 
I  not  poaiible  to  teaiA  boy ■  everf  thing 
»!];  a  superfidal  knowledge  oT  ezceedii 
Mral  objectioa  that  it  encourages  conce 
rbokoawatlMfMMndpnwiplMof  sM 
«ts  tbe  credit  ot  knowing  nncb,  wtaQ 
ne  will  qutcklj  prove  that  he  knowi  ve 
ute  Ibr  tbe  dradgecy  or  detaili,  withot 
Ter  jet  wai  dooe. 

It  it  therefbre  aeoeiiarj  to  mak*  a  d 
a  the  chief  and  to  inbordioato  all  ot 
hiok  a  most  rertunate  acddent,  that  bi 
he  lead  in  ear  faigbeot  eduntioti  hna  I 

•  ptepaled  to  ~-'-^*-  i^at  th«  oMj  pi 
1  tbia  country  ia  obo  band  «a  the  cU 
o«tn«al}  called  public  aehoola  are  to 
nd  to  gire  Aat  educatian,  I  think  the 
iFben  ne  have  to  choose  between  Tlteni 
he  plea  adroaced  on  befaair  of  tbe  Istt 
Mria  Ibr  Satan  work.  Ha^'s  dkief  bud 
di  purpoiM,  and  tbeoa  two  itodiaa  aho' 
eem  to  target  (hat  tbe  world  ia  w4iiob  i 
nan  and  women  on  ita  aurTaae,  aa  of  th< 
my  man  were  to  analyze  his  own  life 
aore  lo  do  with  hi«  Ihlk>w-meii  tbtn  « 
re  are  U>  <Ao«m  a  atody  wbirii  tbaU  pi 
bat  which  ahaU  best  mmUd  him  to  ti 
DOtiTCS  or  his  fellows. 

The  real  defect  oT  maUiematics  and  pi 
ion  ia  that  Uiej  have  not  any  teiklen 
iiake  a  man  more  hnman,  btrt  ainidy  it 
idea  giving  knowledge,  cnltiTatcs  to  soi 
fathemaltct  give  a  yetj  admirable  d< 
leither  of  them  can  toooh  the  strictly  k 
hat  all  cducatioB  reaJly  come*  IKid  intt 
D  aupply  bodily  needs  sad  te  get  bodil; 
lumon  bnnp— if  be  lived  long  eooiqit 
lalure.  But  tbia  would  not  make  him 
he  perpetual  apar  to  tbe  whole  hamaa 
ur  siores  of  knowledge  that  whi^  reB 
dacat«^  the  mond  aor  merely  the  InteU 
ur  eommmiicatjon  vritb  each  other,  an^ 
romotea  Ibis  comrnnnion,  by  eala^ng 

*  lidueneM,  by  giving  peifcet  and  pw 
IB  Ibr  tbe  moat  pan  only  abow  in  adull 

The  same  thing  ia  said  in  another  wbj 
hief  instraiTMnt  ot  education  which  me 
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Ucing  tbifl  word  in  its  higbegt  and  brat  meaning,  it  certaialj 
of  the  highest  educatlbn.  Now  of  course  it  il  quite  certain 
f  of  »[I  educBtiOQ  in  any  given  inatance,  comes  not  [Hun  the 
ttia  teacher.  If  lencheni  at  school  and  purenta  at  tioma  an 
ill  do  more  to  make  the  bo/B  tbe  asme  than  any  atudj  enn 
mft  would  remain  the  nme  whatever  etudf  we  make  the 
a  far  as  the  studj  selected'  can  inSoence  the  result, — and  it 
I  denj  that  ita  inSuence  muat  be  great — that  study  will  do  bo 
uniliarizea  a  boy's  mind  with  noble  thougbta,  with  beaittifut 
Mds  and  tbe  words  which  great  men  have  done  and  said, 
e  •dmired  and  loved.  So  again  all  stadiea  up  to  a  certain 
ther.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  (hat  a  boy  of  eight,  who  has 
d  in  arithmeti<^  wiU  find  it  easier  to  learn  Latin  than  one 
1  BO  physical  sdeneo  will  prepare  the  way  in  eome  decree  for 
try  study  baa  a  considerable  power  of  helping  every  other 
■  an  Hie  poMlble  itudles  this  power  eppesra  to  me  preeml> 
'  tlioae  which  I  have  daaaed  under  the  general  name  of  lite- 
tbe  kind  of  education  pvan  in  a  public  achool  is  precml- 
Bta  a  youth  to  take  up  any  study  whatever.  Vhen  I  bad  to 
(brent  class  al  minds,  tbe  studenla  of  Eneller  Hall,  I  fbund 
tort  included  under  the  name  of  literature  did  more  to  fit' 
itudiea  than  any  thli^  else  that  I  could  teaoh  them.  Hy  ex- 
ill  the  lante.  I  once  asked  a  tradesman  who  hsd  himedf' 
Aool,  and  wag  Intending  to  send  his  son,  whetlier  he  bad 
tie  that  waa  of  use  to  bim  afterwards.  He  answered :  "  I' 
rmt  yeaiB,  and  I  have  never  regretted  it.  I  learnt  tliei«  what' 
id  have  learnt  as  well  any  where  else,  how  to  learn  any  thing 
^ncipal  of  Wellington  College,  wbo  has  peculiar  facilities 
{nestion,  has  come,  I  believe,  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
\  a  pablic  school,  and  the  mettiod  of  study,  do  not  alwajv 
nse  thing  that  be  wants  for  immediate  use  in  after  lifs,  but' 
;  which  enables  bim  to  study  almost  any  thing  afterwards 
t  repeat  what  T  said  above,  that  I  am  not  now  conaidering 
lemB  (rf'  education  may  not  be  needed  in  this  country ;  but 
be  wtee  to  change  the  syatem  in  use  in  our  public  schools, 
ucatlon  Is  to  be  found  in  tbe  dllTerent  branches  of  literature^ 
■erfect  system  must  be  the  snbstratQm.  In  tbe  llrst  place, 
B  not  mi^  inleDigible^  except  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
It  of  n»tbetaaties  does  not  find  it  any  help  to  him  to  study 
n  the  acience.  No  one  is  aided  in  learning  the  diDtoential 
bade  to  fluxions.  Nor  wiU  the  study  of  phyvoal  sdence 
oniDg  with  the  writings  of  eariier  diacorerers:  Bat  litera- 
ndied  thorongbly  by  going  to  Its  sonrce.  Ifodeni  theology, 
r,  modem  law,  modem  history,  modem  poetry,  are  never 
inlsaa  we  begin  with  thrir  ancient  coanterparta. 
s,  the  perfect  and  peculiar  beanty  of  the  dassica]  literature 
it  the  head  of  all  other.  Thirdly,  the  dasalc  lllh  contain^  as 
■emarked,  "  precisely  the  tme  corrective  tbt  the  chief  deftcta 
lie  classic  writers  exhibit  predsely  that  order  of  rtctme  li 


«« ire  4pt  to  Iw  ddlcient  Tbe^  aUof 
BT  scale,  with  lew  tMDeT<rieDCC^  but  mon 
Kir-«xitndj  if  ■  lower  BTeiage  oT  Tina 
t  it;  r«w«r  BDuUl  ttoodiWMei^  but  dm 
i«SB ;  mora  wbicb  tends  to  exalt  the  inu 
it  the  capabQiliel  of  baniaii  Datura."  I: 
ait7  of  tbew  ctodka  to  the  modem  mi 
IT  eaiimatioD,  lliia  ia  but  a  coaflnDatioa  • 
e  inctunbeDl  on  tboae  who  have  the  po' 
lUng  their  declioe.  I^ally — and  tiiia  ii 
at  wei^t — Ibe  i  Imiii  iil  ayatem  of  educa 
scboolB  liH'  two  ceaturieaj  tod  ia  conae 
al  learning  for  pnrposM  of  ednoBttan  ia 
rel;  eaar  to  And  tborong^lj  efficient  nu 
lorougblj  eflfcieDt  masten  of  tbe  rnodt 
rho  can  Isach  French  or  Gennan  can 
It  10  find  anj  man  who  can  so  teach  Fn 

0  fonn  the  minds  and  charactera  of  tbe 

1  obvioas  i«pl<r  may  be  made  to  all  this; 
than  tbe  cultiTStion  of  their  lacnllies.  ' 
to  be  famiahed,  over  and  aboTe  this,  n 
lety  applied  to  tbe  buBiaeaa  of  life.  Et 
oEtiers,  who  have  already  got  the  pecn 
art  of  them,  which,  in  this  age  of  com 
s  U>  some  extent  true,  and  I  tbiak  it  c 
for  other  systema  of  education  besides  t 
real  schools  esUbUsbed  in  which  Qre« 
atin,  French  and  Gennan  made  the  ai 
lime  was  allowed  to  mathematics  and 

I  not  be  BO  good,  bat  would  be  more  rea 
clasdcal,  need  Qot  fall  short  of  it  Sue 
I,  is  Wellington  College;  and  the  moc 
[arlborough  Colleges  approach  the  Bam< 
anwiset  because  such  schoola  are  needed 
:b  Co  the  purpose;  nor  should  I  considot 
larlboroD)^  ezampla.  by  attaching  mi 
Is.    The  ctoisical  work  would  Iom;  the 
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wu  boTD  in  BinghaDi  in  1611,  and  educated  at 
at  UniTenity  College,  Oiford,  where  be  graduated 
in  1833 ;  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  M^;dalen  in 
e  tutor  at  Oxford.  After  being  called  to  the  Bar, 
'  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1643,  he  practiced  law  in  Ana- 
Bat  in  tbe  council  of  that  colony  from  1843  till 
'etnmed  to  England.  Id  1852  be  became  joint 
Board  of  Control  from  18S2  to  1856;  Yice-Preai- 
dofTradeand  Paymaster  General  in  1856,  and 
r  the  Education  Board  from  1669  to  18S4.  Ha 
bcr  from  KidderminBter  in  18S3  and  for  Calme  ia 
lade  ChanccDor  of  the  Eichequer  under  Gladstone 

■  the  author,  or  at  least  the  main  advocate,  of  tlta 
out  Uie  appropiiations  for  primary  education  ac- 
I  in  teaching  the  elementary  branches,  ascertained 
ion  of  the  achools  by  aatboniad  inspectors.  In 
with  his  pen,  he  ranks  with  the  advocates  of  a 
m. 

CLASSICAL  £injCA-nON.* 
one  can  Ibnn  an  sbsCnct  idea  of  wlut  ought  to  be  taugh^ 
poraon  every  thing  important  to  know,  and,  at  Ibe  same 

■  mind.  But  as  tba  period  during  which  education  can  be 
7  ehoit,  we  muat  qualily  that  vie«,  I  think,  hj  Ba;ing  that 
atioa  ia  to  leach  persons  aa  much  of  that  which  it  ia  im- 

know  oa  can  be  taught  within  a  limited  tim^  and  with 
atij  faculties  of  mankind,  and  that  alaa  in  so  doing  care 
liacipiioe  the  mind  or  the  pupil  as  &r  aa  possible.  Tbat  is 
X  the  otject  of  education.  Well,  that  b^g  ao^  you  see  a 
aj  great  dilGcultj — What  Is  It  most  Important  tbat  persona 

till  we  can  answer  tbat  question,  m  can  not  astis&ctorily 
'bicb  I  am  now  propoaing  to  consider — What  ia  the  educa- 
9  gJTen  to  tbe  middle  aad  upper  classes  oT  thia  muntrjl 
ounelTes  a  sort  of  new  acleaoe — a  adence  oT  weights  and 
iration,  if  I  may  coin  a  word — in  which  we  shall  put  bto 
Terent  ottjects  of  human  knowledge,  and  dedde  apon  thnr 

All  knowledge  ia  Taluablt^  and  there  ia  nothing  that  it  is 
cDow;  butitia  a  question  or  relative  importaoce — not  of- 
h  or  knowledge^  «id  praiang  and  puOng  that — but  of 
Bible  the  whole  icale  of  human  knowledge,  and  deddiog 
rioritj,  which  should  be  taught  Srst,  and  to  which  our  at- 
Dst  ui^entlj  directed.  That  is  a  problem,  ]rou  will  allow, 
lifflcol^.  I  csD  only  suggest  one  or  two  considerations 
■I  JUwaM*.'  Ai  AMna  H  Bdiitai|k,  l>«.«tw  1,  IMI.    By  Xl. 


1st  na  in  solTiug  it.  ] 
lire  in  m  aniTerae  of 
n  iDportant  to  01  tiH 
I  Km  few  j«n  of  a 
Btdeal  iK»«ui  nwL 
ledge  «f  lu^^u^ge.  1 
[nowledge  o(  lUii^ii- 
[hU  a  thing  'u,  tban  i 
important  to  know  « 
h  tHect  its  health;  ae 
I  Ok^  I  ga  a  Utl 
I  SilBO,  it  k  mm  iBp« 
ira  iinportant  to  kitofl 
•nd  Booie.  I  tliink 
onH  out  of  whkdi  tb 
uisen,  tlian  ihat  we  i 
gotldewea  that  ar«  < 
W  mf  axpeiieaca — I  i 
graat4«alD<n«te¥ 
!lie  one  irsa  piit  bf  1 
r  wa«  every  day'a  wor 
meaDB  agreeable.  H 
imerable  cbildren  of  I 
tn  and  degree  of  pa 
K>j  one  for  any  efip : 
n  Dot  teach  pee;rie  e 
lem  (iractkal  Ibinsa 
1  there  aniat  be  praot 
MB  lo  the  practical  i 
I  abovM  be  able  to  « 
tinted  with  all  tb«  a 
of  a  BjllDgieiii  are  no 
■g  accoonta.  If  we  i 
aide.  Onemonnric 
nrt  choose  in  tbeoe  n 
iDstitnlioin,  conwm 
ht  tnto  ooDtact,  an  n 
bat  liaTB  ceaied  to  i 
c  no  ftfther, 
e  tbeae  generd  obai 
I  oT  pondenttioB  or  ai 
oooipare  one  brandi  i 
nalon,  lo1ni|Bire  bon 
Bda  wHh  tbia  Mea. 
ta  oT  edncatioD— I  dc 
lan  we  are  in  Bn^ 
r  M— in  OzTord  md  I 
IIm  laamed  Ungn^N 
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0  strict  lubita  of  raMoaing,  and  babiU  of  cloM  and 
t  llwae  are  the  Bfjitiutical,  not  the  aaaljUcal  matbe- 
rttkialamaf  Mw^dskUAmaB.  It  educates  bim  to 
tfesBjr-  Be  take*  bis  eoodusloa  for  gtsated,  and  then 
u  Qpoo  which  it  reaU.     Well,  that  la  itot  a  good  waj 

waj  of  reaeoaing  is  t»  Sz  upon  principles  and  ftct* 
ttmj  glTS  you,  and  not  to  hegio  wllli  a  conctn^on  aikd 
::ta  jon  maj  be  able  to  [ack  op  in  order  to  support  H. 
one  through  tbia  Iraloing,  knows  that  70a  go  bj  alepa. 

step,  but  the  whole  rery  oftea  eindes  our  grasp,  and. 

in  a  eonehnion  without  knowliig'  bow.  We  see  sach 
w*  see  not  how  we  arrived  st  the  condusioiL  I^ls  is 
a  eacf,  bacaoae  each  step  ia  eae^ ;  and  in  the  other  it 
,  is  aa  KnmaBse  atrain  on  the  mind  t«  gtwp  Ibe  whole 
Tben  jOQ  are  awate  «t  this  also,  that  perhaiM  the  most 
learn  is  the  estiaratkin  of  prcAiabiiKiea  and  aftiag  cf 
rbolljr  exoluded  Omm  aatiteamiia,  wfaicb  deal  purrij 
[lurelbre,  it  has  often  bees  obeerred,  and  by  no  one 
HTB  St  WiMain  Hamitton,  that  a  mind  fitrmed  upon 
tooaeUlale  bettreni  the  exlKme  of  efedoEty  and  seep- 
ed to  take  these  seneihle  and  practical  views  of  the 
litiimea  aOlMtiBg  our  dail;  Ufe,  npen  which,  Ihr  more 
ning,  tha  happineaa  of  mankind  depeoda.  I  maj  bera 
bat  wu  said  bj  a  great  jndge  of  nea  and  tbJiit; — Na- 

1  took  br  see  of  his  mmM«s  Tm  Place-^one  of  the 
stMt  of  BuAeiMtiaeBB,  and  he  said  ci^im— "  Ho  was 
ok ;  but  whoas  onlj  idea  of  tnaenctiDg  the  buslnea 
jth  nktmet  t»  the  dUrereotial  sad  integral  edculns." 
•  otlur  atiidf  <kat  Is  the  prjneipil  oeeupatioB  of  oar 
xly  of  ttte  Latin  and  6nek  laagoage^  nod  the  biM)rj, 
mstMogf  oonseeled  with  them — Ae  principal  etedy 
rest'SPly  aeofarisn  to  it.    How,  Metribea  one^  in  the 

B.BMTO«rtiew*f««aaatiaBtkatitA0d<  be  de*ot«d 
■id  MulutTelr— ta  Uis  acqalMoti  of  any  hmgmgt 
tl)eTdMe<^«M^H*^"l>«°0>«sbt  andkoonri- 
^nl^Mth«iDens«rc«aT«?inKit.  ftianotnlU^ 
jt  is  not  its  e^wrakaL  It  ^ii  iupposes  knowledge  of 
bl  whera  that  knowledge  is  attained  Ibr  the  purpose 
Bg  IL  I  wtU  venture  to  reftd  ft.ftw  lines  ftom  Pope  in 
r;  I  dxwld  only  weaken  the  thoogfat  If  I  sttem^ed  to 
Tbcif  an  140  or  ISO  jean  old,  and  that  onlj  shows 
dskes  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  moat  Tigototis  Ian- 
I  oonduaire  reaaoolog,  and  jet  tttej  may  remain  otteriy 

HsM  Bu  fisai  bain  br  vorAi  b  tmim. 


1  il  tk>  4h  of  liuiilig  T«Bib  u  ftiK 


A^  k(i|t  Uh  ■>  Ita  F^  < 
ink  it  ii  a  poor  tad  inpeiftct  cooce 
leMning  of  an/  kuguaget  whaterei 
tbe  whole  or  >  part  of  ednation,  it 
xjDcenml  with ;  and  I  must  be  pc 
utiOD  I  think  Engliih  has  &  prior  di 
tge  latin  or  Greek  ;  but  I  am  Bpeal 
BiEtj  and  I  Uunk  it  ia  meUndioly  t 
ge  in  wbidi  tbe  beat  educated  of  on 
Morae,  of  gnat  ose.  It  ii  tbe  onl; 
(BMlloD  wliicb  is  lacked  op  in  It,  au 
a  noble  litenitote  of  ita  own,  and  i 
gea^  and  tlierefiire  it  is  a  atudy  of  ti 
iber  that  tbow  petsoos  who  spoke 
1  by  felid^  of  ezpresaion,  and  whi> 
lanta  of  Qreece,  I  mean — knew  &o 
(Dew  just  enough  Oreek  l«  make  tb 
Lce  ia  their  litwators  ia  inferior  to  thi 
□ew  one  laogoage.  And  only  see  b 
I.  Iieanung  the  latigutge  ia  a  Jcdie  i 
'ammar  U  ooe  thing,  and  the  Iftngnag 
eioe,  who  said — "  How  fbrtiioate  tb 
be  IjMtin  grammar,  becanae  if  they 
me  to  oonquer  Che  world."  Moot 
1  it  out  moot  fordbly,  and  by  learnio 

without  a  tear,"  be  became  able  to 

at  would  not  answer  the  pnrpoae. 

be  mind,"  tberafora  a  boy  ia  put  thn 

he  is  Ibroed  to  learn  by  heart,  and  e 

I  ia  twen^  yeata  of  age.    There  see 

n  this  matter;  it  aeema  to  be  coni 

in  not  by  poeaibility  do  any  body  an 

Th  Itaiatfrn.  w^iri^ny  It 

Tte  KtaBM,  asvidlT  tl 

Tb*  wti,  It  hut  (D  «h  H 

T*  ba  il>  nm  mate  fhi 

an  Idea  that  a  thing  can  not  be  goo 
ling  that  ia  utterly  oseleaa  in  fiitnre  1 
oubt  that  Oreek  ia  a  language  of  i 
I  more  beautiflil,  more  refined,  or  wi 
t  modem  French  proae  to  be  fbnnd  1 
Her  Trendi  writenT  There  is  notlui 
ge.  If  a  man  wlahea  to  exerciae  hii 
are  a  better  aubject  than  £>etich  p 
B  good,  and  ft  hat  this  adrantage,  tl 
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I  bol«l  um)  make  knoiro  bii  wants  without  becoming  a  Uugbing- 
bodj;  but  thii  would  be  too  nmfal,  and  therefore  thia  must  be 
ome  diecipliiiB  ia  the  Qreek  language,  which  be  ia  Bure  to  Torget 
ir^.  It  depends  npon  what  jou  mean  to  make  men.  If  70a 
tbem  a  race  of  Bopbiata,  poetsatera,  and  scboolmaaterB,  we  are 
in  the  right  wa^ ;  but  for  the  buslnesa  oT  life  we  have  ft  little  too 
d  Qreek,  and  if  we  are  to  have  then  taught,  thej  ought  to  be 
17  different  aTatem.  There  ia  uotbing  more  abaurd  tlian  to  at- 
knots  tbat  have  never  been  tied.  If  language  had  been  made 
teral  principlea — it  it  had  been  laid  down  by  the  wiae  men  of  all 
le  nominative  should  always  agree  with  the  verb,  sod  a  verb' 
govern  the  accusative — and  language  bad  been  made  like  Euclid 
'  these  rules  which  had  been  tied  we  could  untic^  and  a  language 
it  together  in  tbat  way  we  could  analyze  it  into  rules.  Bui,  gen- 
ge  was  not  ao  made.  Language  grew  we  know  not  how— like 
It;  it  was  Dot  made  under  general  rules,  and  therefore,  when  yon 
Ibnn  general  rulea  fbr  it,  you  are  aowiog  the  aatid — jou  will 
what  you  waot;  and  the  result  is  Uint  when  you  come  to  re- 
Bnd  that  you  have  wasted  much  time,  and  the  best  yeara  or  your 
made  miserable  by  etudyiag  rulea,  whose  exceptions  are  often  as 
leir  illustration^  and  or  which  you  never  know  whether  thef 

Latin  Ven\fifcaiion. 
ther  thing  I  enter  mj  protest  against,  and  that  is  I^itln  versea. 
the  hist(H7  oT  poets  ia  bo  prosperous  tbat  the  eud  and  object  of 
d  be  to  make  aa  many  youug  people  as  possible  poelastera.  One 
jQtable  of  the  little  lalenta  that  a  man  can  have  is  tbat  of  acrib- 
id  jet  yean  of  our  lives  an  taken  up  in  the  attempt  to  teach  us 
verses,  which,  aft«  all,  are  a  uei«  cento  of  exprcsatona  stolen 
lulborg^  tlie  meaning  of  which  we  may  not  ourselves  know.  I 
ivB  been  highly  commended  lor  verses  I  could  not  conatrue  my- 
nnrse  gives  a  most  unfair  predominence  to  boya  who  have  been 
iw  to  uae  a  gradua.  The  knack  is  so  absurd  and  repolaive  that 
iinired  it  lale  in  life.  It  must  be  taught  early  if  at  all.  I  have 
r  high  clasMcal  attainmeuts  who  have  not  got  honota  becauae 
had  Xbe  knack  of  atringiug  woida  together,  called  doing  latin 
is  a  movement  going  on  against  the  system,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
Another  absurd  thing  is  this — I  think,  that  a  man  koowa  a  lan- 
B  can  read  with  fluency  and  ease  a  good,  plain,  atraightrorward 
rites  grammatically  and  senaibly.  niia  may  very  soon  be  done 
reek;  but  that  ia  not  half  enough.  There  ia  no  torture  in  that — 
iple.  But  what  yon  must  do  la  to  take  a  place  that  is  hopelessly 
the  nmaDueasis  has  gone  to  sleep,  or  has  been  tipsy,  or  hss 
or  something  or  other;  you  muti  read  two  or  thKe  pages  of 
body  who  has  read  at  these  places,  written  in  bad  latiu,  stating 
liow  they  ought  to  be  rebnned  and  tranalated.  If  .Xschylns 
sin  be  would  be  easily  plucked  in  one  of  bia  own  choruses;  and 
I  am  quite  certain  he  did  not  know  the  difference  between  the 
I  aocosative  case;  and  yet  the  beat  boon  of  our  Uvea  are  spent 
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in  this  profitlefB  analysis  of  worln  prodnoedliy  men  trtterij  tmooDocioas  of  tiia 
roles  we  are  endeayorix^g  to  draw  from  them. 

AncHeia  BSstory, 
Ancient  history  is  a  Tory  important  matter,  and  a  very  beantStil  stody;  hot 
it  is  not  so  important  as  modem  history,  and  it  does  not  bear  neariy  so  mnA 
upon  our  transactions.  Ck>nsider  what  it  is.  Ancient  histoij  has  hafe  tw 
phasesr-^the  one  is  a  monarchy,  the  other  is  a  munfdpdlity.  ^Iie  notSon  of  t 
large  community  existing  by  yirtue  of  the  principle  of  repremntatioD— of  t 
popular  goyemment  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  town — is  a  tinng 
that  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  andents,  so  that  ti)e  best  years  of  our 
jives  are  spent  in  studying  history  in  which  that  which  makes  the  differeooB 
between  modem  history  and  ancient — ^the  leading  characteristie  of  our  sooetj 
— ^that  principle  of  representation  which  has  made  it  possible  in  some  degree  to 
reconcile  the  existence  of  a  large  country  with  the  existence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom — ^was  utterly  unknown.  The  Koman  Smpire  was  estab- 
lished, from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  because  when  Rome  became  too  larige  to 
be  a  municipality,  the  ancients  knew  of  no  other  means  than  to  place  a  Oassar— 
a  tyrant— over  the  whole  of  1^  and  t^e  idea  of  sending,  as  we  shocdd  do^  repre» 
sentatives  of  the  different  provinces  to  meet  in  Bome,  and  constslt  upon  <l» 
general  welfare  of  the  Empire,  never  occurred  to  them.  Hist  was  not  koom 
at  that  time.  That  was  a  discovery  of  many  liundred  years  later.  And  yet  to 
study  all  this  history,  which  wants  the  one  thing  that  is  the  leading  character 
istic  of  modem  history,  the  best  time  of  our  lifb  is  devoted.  I  do  not  say  that 
|he  time  is  thrown  away,  but  it  is  melancholy  to  refiect  that  this  history  is 
taught,  not  as  an  acUunct  but  as  a  substitute  Ibr  modem  histoij.  If  a  man  baa 
a  knowledge  of  modem  and  mediaeval  history,  it  is  Important  that  be  riiodd 
have  this  knowledge  of  ancient  history  with  which  he  has  to  compare  H;  Irot 
if  he  has  no  modem  history  he  has  not  the  means  of  comparison.  B  is  nadeA 
Jthen  by  ItselC  That  state  of  things  has  utterly  passed  away,  it  perisbe^ 
never  to  retum,  with  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  and  on  its  ruins  spnmg  op 
a  new  state  of  thii^gs — ^the  feudal  system  and  the  polity  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
which  ripened  into  the  present  state  of  thinga  Of  all  tiiat  oar  yonth  an 
taught  nothing — ^tbey  know  nothing  of  it  The  subject  is  never  brought  before 
them,  and  their  study  is  limited  and  cpnflned  to  tlie  wars  and  intrigues  of  petty 
republics,  the  whole  mass  of  which  would  hardly,  pertuips,  aiiioant  to  as  mmj 
people  as  are  in  this  great  city.  There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  a  letter  by 
Servius  Sulpiciuf^  one  of  Cioero's  IKends,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  oonsf^  bim 
for  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tollia.  This  is  a  translation  of  ^— ^Behind  me 
lay  .£gina,  before  me  Megsera,  on  my  right  Phrssus,  on  my  left  Corinth ;  Item 
cities^  once  so  flourishing,  now  Ue  prostrate  and  demc^isfaed  before  my  eyesL  I 
thought,  *  Are  we  little  mortals  afflicted  when  one  of  us  peririies^  whose  Mft 
must  at  any  rate  be  brief,  when  in  one  place  fie  the  coipses  of  so  nany 
towns  r ' "  Wen,  that  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  question.  I  have  been  k. 
the  same  place,  and  also  had  my  thoughts,  and  I  thought  bow  nmoy  Inelrigf*- 
ble  yean  of  my  life  have  I  spent  in  reading  and  learning  the  wan,  and  the  in- 
trigues, and  the  revolutions  of  these  fittle  towns,  tlie  whole  of  which  may  be 
taken  in  at  a  single  stance  from  the  Acropolis  of  Altiena,  and  would  not  adhe 
a  decently-sised  English  county.  I  think  that  reflection  ntut  ftrae  itself  en 
the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  gone  to  Greece,  and  has  seen  the  wosdeiMIy 
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•e  npilblks  are  lud  ont,  to  wUcb  the  «wller  fetn  of 
udfelf  dMOted. 
Idta  <if  nof/rtti  IfoBfuv. 

fault  kk  thii  Bxcladre  directiDB  i^  tbe  mikd  of  Toath 
\  Hut  Ibeir  ooDOepttOB  of  knowledg*  mnii  esUrelf 
[  c(inoa|4ioB  in  tb«  praM&t  i».j.    I  do  oot  think  thit 

ia  Uia  Kndf  of  utiqui^  that  vhkli  is  b«w  in  evM7- 
i  of  progRU.  Tbe  BOtioa  of  tlw  ancienta  wm  that 
ofperaiUMiit  fUed  quMiliqr— tbM  it  could  not  bain- 
M  migbt  for;  «Bd  if  a  oud  wantad  to  well  fcr  bioiri- 
1  and  iolamsMo  fiatorat  aad  atudf  bar  pbeiKneM, 
|i^re,  byt  lie  pu/t  on  bii  M«eu-I«affaed  baota  ud  taar- 
,  or  aifivjasbe  poMiUyaauU,  io  tho  «xpectalioB  of 
hero  wb«  «o«ld  1^  him  tf  abont  it  Tbat  ms  the 
oat  ajl  tha  great  bw  of  antiqui^.  Ifow  it  ia  no  biimQ 
eni  of  aduoatioa  that  it  withholds  that  aoDceptioii,  tha 
'that  ia,  not  to  loolc  at  tbioga  as  atatiooaij,  but  to  kxA 
lea  a  glacier,  alwafs  adraBmog,  alxraya  gcisg  od  from 
tst  to  tuixm,  M  tlte  cmo  bm)'  bo — hi  ««dl«Ba  (tiange 
lerar  oeaaa%  although  vofo^Mt  baidila  to  marie  it 
ptioQ  ia  oDlirelj  fraiitiag  in  (ha  aMiqua  warid;  and 
leh  to  aalt  that  that  idM  aboald  b«  iiii|)an«d  to  j«>Mk 
tioM  to  atudj  the  atata  of  tooetj  in  wbidi  it  ia  tvhoU; 
a  fOQ  with  anj  diaoBuon  io  thia  placa  ob  tba  homIi 
'  aarieotB.  I  auapect  that  Ihej  knew  as  vooh  ti  tii« 
)  nov — neither  much  more  nor  much  laaaj  and,  with- 
tillj  of  them,  iro  »>a7  taj  thia,  that  no  two  of  thai* 
.  tbe  samo  auhject.  Then  ve  are  doaad  with  the  aar 
Everj  man  ia  expeoled  to  kiiaw  bow  many  AMhon« 
lough  be  doea  net  know  bow  Bun7  LoEda  of  (to  'I>«aa' 
\  be  most  Icnow  all  tbe  Ibnot  of  their  ooart^  thou^ 
moa  of  our  own.  He  muat  be  doaod  with  t^ir  lawa 
exceaaivet/  repolaive  to  the  foung  mind  ■  tbinga  otUf 
with  OUT  pwn  iiMtJtatioMi  of  which  ba  it  leapt  pt» 


N  la  ipant  ta  atw^og  dlTisiona  of  eoDDtriM  that  hara 
ba>«  an7  pnetical  bearlog  on  tbe  world.  Of  coune,  if 
igvage  of  the  anckota,  theae  HUnga  motrt  b«  learned; 
tottakdc  Iww  nudi  modcni  geography  ia  aiaifloed  to 
I  ia  nothing  in  wfelih  joong  men  an  more  deficient 
bal  Jnat  montlon  a  few  tbiaga  wfthin  tnf  own  knowl- 
ot^  Aaatratia.  It  ia  Terr  rare  to  find  •  peraon  who 
M  af  AoatraUa  are.  The  idasd  of  Jara  fa  aald  to  haTo 
DMDeMagli  at  the  Treatr  of  Tienna  to  tbe  Dotcb  be- 
lt In  tba  map,  and  waa  aafaamed  to  eonfeaa  hia  Igno- 
Bty  amtaent  member  of  Itie  Honae  of  Commona  Indeed 
ia  name— who  made  a^  apoeeh  In  whidi  it  was  quite 


Mr 
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manifest  to  me  that  he  thought  that  Upper  Canada  waa  nearest  the  mooth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Lower  Canada  waa  higher  np  the  river.  If  I  were  to  ellt 
you  hia  name  yon  would  be  astonished.  JV^ell,  we  are  going  to  make  an  expe- 
dition to  Abyssinia.  The  whole  thing  depends  apon  the  nature  of  the  coontiy. 
Kow,  what  do  we  know  about  it?  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  known  about 
it  A  great  many  men  have  traveled  there,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  it  It  is  as  much  as  most  men  can  do  to  find  it  on  the  map,  and  Toy 
few  know  a  single  town  in  it  I  have  amused  myself  trying  to  see  how  few 
men  know  where  Gkmdar,  the  capital  of  this  country,  is  situated  on  the  map; 
and  as  the  prisoners  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  rescue  can  probably  only  be 
reached  by  going  there^  and  so  to  Magdala,  it  is  nearly  as  important  to  know 
where  it  is  as  to  know  that  HaUcamassus  was  the  capital  city  of  Caria,  or  ihst 
there  were  twenty-three  cities  of  the  Yolscians  in  the  Campagna  of  Borne. 
There  is  another  illustration  I  may  give.  The  name  of  the  place  ia  in  the  Bi- 
ble, and  we  might  have  hoped  better  things.  You  will  remember  that  Mr. 
Bright  in  last  session  of  Parliament  denominated  certain  gentlemen  by  a  name 
derived  from  a  cava  Well,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  there  was  not  one  pemm 
in  twenty  whom  I  met  who  knew  any  thing  about  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  and  I 
was  under  tlie  melancholy  and  cruel  necessity  of  explaining  it  to  them,  and  of 
pointing  the  arrow  that  was  aimed  against  my  own  breast  After  all,  gentle' 
men,  education  ia  a  preparation  for  actual  life,  and  I  ask  you — though  no  doabt 
the  memory  is  exercised  and  the  faculties  are  sharpened  by  these  studies  ia 
some  degree— whether  they  really  in  any  degree  fulfill  that  condition.  I  ssj 
there  is  nothing  so  valuable  for  a  man  as  to  avoid  credulity.  If  he  disconnti  • 
man^s  bill,  he  should  inquire  before  he  does  it  But  what  we  are  tanght  bj 
this  kind  of  study,  our  attention  being  so  much  placed  upon  words^  is  to  take 
every  thing  for  granted.  We  find  a  statement  in  Thuqydldes,  or  Cornelias 
Nepoe,  who  wrote  500  yean  afterwards,  and  we  never  are  instructed  that  the 
statement  of  the  latter  is  not  quite  as  good  as  the  former.  And  so  with  other 
things.  The  study  of  the  dead  languages  precludes  the  inquiring  habit  of 
mind  which  measures  probability,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  a 
man  can  acquire. 

Ikficiendea  in  the  Edueaiion  of  a  IMNic  School  or  UnwenUy  Man, 
1  will  now  give  you  a  catalogue  of  things  which  a  highly-educated  man— one 
who  may  have  received  the  best  education  at  the  highest  public  schools,  or  at 
Oxford — may  be  in  total  ignorance  o£  He  probably  vrill  know  nothing  of  the 
anatomy  of  his  own  body.  He  will  not  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  diffie^ 
enoe  between  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  and  he  may  not  know  whether  the 
spleen  is  placed  on  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  his  spine.  He  may  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  simplest  truths  of  physios,  and  would  not  be  able  to  expUin 
the  barometer  or  thermometer.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  simplest  laws  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  He  need  not  know,  he  very  often  does  not  know, 
any  thiog  about  arithmetic,  and  that  ignoranoe  sticks  to  him  through  life;  be 
knows  nothing  of  accounts,  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  double  entry,  or 
even  a  common  debtor  and  creditor  account  He  may  write  an  execrable 
hand;  good  dear  writing — ^perhaps  the  most  important  qualification  a  gentle- 
man or  man  of  buuness  can  possess — ^is  totally  neglected.  He  may  be  pei^ 
fectly  deficient  in  spelling.  I  knew  an  eminent  person  who  got  a  first-daai 
honor,  and  in  his  essay—A  most  excellent  English  essay'— there  were  forty^iz 
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He  11117  know  nothing  of  the  modem  gmgnphj  ot  Lis  own 
maj  liDDir  DOtblng  of  tlie  history  of  SnglBini.  I  knew  an  Id- 
ag  ago  of  ■  gentlemaD  wbo  had  attained  high  honors  at  the  Unt- 
rho  becamea  contributor  to  a  periodical,  In  which  iC  was  Bug:g«stc<l 
latrate  aome  bet  hy  reference  to  Lord  Jlelboume'a  Uiuistiy.  He 
erer  heard  of  Lord  Melbourne.  Be  need  know  nothing  wlialover 
istorj — hovr  the  present  poli^  of  Europe  came  into  effect.  Be 
Mhing  of  medtfflral  history,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  serious  impor- 
e  fmportant  tvisulta  have  flowed  Ihim  ignorance  of  that  history. 
I  have  arisen  in  the  Churcii  of  England  IVom  abaurdlj-eiaggerated 
wrfectJon  of  every  thing  in  Chat  dreadftil  period ;  and  Iho  stale  of 
ce  in  wtiich  people  are  left  as  to  these  times  seems  etmost  to  lead 
DSB  that  the  best  thing  that  modem  society  could  aim  at  would  be 
be  state  of  things  wliich  sKisled  when  the  first  uniaade  was  pro- 
nay  be  in  a  stale  of  utter  ignoiance  of  the  antiquitit^s  or  llie  law 

he  knows  the  laws  and  antiquities  of  Greece  und  Rome.  The 
and  antiquities  are  bound  up  with  our  ft-eedom  and  history,  and 
:  to  every  day's  business;  but  he  knows  about  them  uoiiiing  wbat- 
a»«^  I  hero  ssy  boldly,  a  literature  unparalleled  in  the  world. 
'  great  claaucal  authors  is  a  young  man  required  to  read  in  order 
highest  honors  our  educational  institutions  can  give  him  7  He 
e  most  minute  manner  the  ancient  writings  of  Rome  or  Greece. 
laucer  and  Spenser,  or  the  earliPr  classics,  tlie  old  dramatists,  or 
■  the  reigns  of  Queen  Eliiabeth  and  Charles  I,  he  knows  notiiing 
1  the  consequence  is  that  our  style  is  impoTeriahcd,  and  the  noble 
of  our  forefathers  drops  out  of  use,  white  the  minds  of  our  yonng 
loyed  instead  in  stringing  tt^ther  scraps  of  Lalin  poela  learned 
1  making  (hem  Into  execral)le  hexameters.  Tlien  as  Tot  modem 
There  is  some  feeble  sort  of  attempt  to  teach  tliem,  hut  nothing 
d  yet  surely,  if  English  ia  to  have  a  prefereuce  over  modnm  Ian- 
ought  to  have,  modem  langnagea  ouglit  to  bave  a  preference,  as 
ctical  afliiirs  of  life  are  concerned,  over  ancient  languiiges.     I  bare 

party  of  half-a-dozen  Snt-claB3  Oxibrd  gentlemen  on  the  Conti- 
.  one  spoke  a  word  of  French  or  German ;  and  if  the  waiter  bad 
;ter  educated  than  we,  and  known  some  other  langnsge  than  his 
lit  all  have  starved.  That  te  not  nearly  all,  bnl  that  is  enough. 
rill  i^ree  vith  me  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  provisions  of 
I  inn,  the  negative  catal<^e  is  very  copious,  and  I  therefore  sum 
ve  to  say  on  tliis  point  by  making  this  remaric,  that  our  education 
municate  to  us  knowledge;  tbat  it  does  not  communicate  (o  tia  the 
Mining  knowledge,  and  that  it  does  not  communicate  to  oa  the 
imunlcaling  Icnowledge. 

le  capital  deficiencies  are  undoubted ;  and  what  makes  these  so 
e  thought  of  tlie  enormous  quantities  of  things  eminently  worth 
bis  world.  I  have  spoken  only  of  modem  history,  of  modem  lan- 
wbat  are  modem  hiatory  and  languages  compared  with  the  bound- 
it  nature  opens  out — with  the  new  world  which  chemistry  is 
«lbrs  ti> — with  the  old  world  that  geology  has  called  again  into 
rilh  tlia  wonderfhl  generalitotlon  with  regard  to  plants  and  ani- 


wd  an  tfaoM  noUe  rtodin  and  ^eeqli 
a  uid  lDM>k»d  of  tU  tune  in  whict 
1,  nlmoit  witbont  exception,  lotillj  igi 
w  OUQ  wbo  beoonwa  nallj  wdl  edoa 
doted.  After  ell  bad  been  done  Ibr  I 
1,  and  poor  BjaCem  can  do,  be  baal 
witb  a  feding  that  be  Imb  waited  tl 
)  on  tbiDga  neitber  nieleaa  nor  nnptofi 
9re  bj-patba  or  appanagaa  lo  tbeknot 
of  a  man  of  eroditioti. 


r  are  wa  to  account  br  Una  pbenomei 
)te  that  it  b,  with  muM  a  biatorj  as  o 
neb  a  literature  aa  that  of  modem  Ed 
bia  ricb  banquet,  and  content  ooneh 
Bculationa  wbicfa  bare  paned  awaj 
ue  we  to  account  fbr  thisT  It  is  eaa 
if  educational  endow  menia,  Wben  tl 
«•  were  made,  tliere  reallj  exteted  no 
lOt  b^unn ;  medisTal  bislolT  wal  00 
ah  cbnniclenL  Pbjaica]  adence  wai 
was  nothbg  to  direct  tbe  mind  sscep 
ITo  blarney  dierefbte,  attacbee  to  tba 
aade  tbeee  foundatloDi).  The  bUme  I 
aion  of  knowledge,  have  not  (band  nn 
endowmenla  maj  apply  in  a  dmita 
.  to  oar  tJnivendtie^  cooridered  atrict 
body  that  ought  to  examine  and  test 
□ur  UDtTerntiea  do  give  examination) 
on  any  subject  on  which  pupils  caD  I 
overomeot  of  Mils  conntry,  because  th 
ely  given  to  Latin,  Oneek,  and  math 
:  property,  fbr  the  uae  of  w)ilch  the  E 
iiuble.  So  long  as  they  answer  (he  et 
ihould  be  let  alone.  When  they  do  Dl 
irhat  end  do  they  answer?  The  end 
ormous  bounty,  an  enormous  premiu 
g,  and  of  pure  mathematlce.  Well, 
'  pure  mathematica,  are  noble  and  T■^ 
not  object  But  you  know  very  well 
without  discouraging  another,  and  tl 
iim  to  these  atadies,  tbeir  collateral  i 
irage,  and,  I  would  say,  prefcut,  all  t 
Iiiitely  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  edu 
in  want  of  nioney,  as  any  young  mai 
to  adrantage,  iuppose  he  devotea  hin 
I  gain  a  flrBt-oIass,  whatever  good  ths 
lowmeut  opcD  to  himi  whereas,  iTlie 
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mi^t  be  ■  fellow  of  balf  a  dozen  diffarent  coUegn  with  the  miMt 

9.     How  cui  jou  expect  tbeae  stodiea  to  get  fUr  plaf,  whea  tb^ 

Ikapped,  wheo  the  whole  weight  of  Hieae  eadowmenu,  uiouDting 

klfft  miUion  aiuinall;,  i*  Ibrown  into  tbetottle  of  the  dead  langoage^ 

tdj  of  pnie  nathematicsT    The  Giult  Ue^  Iherefora,  with  the  Got- 

rhich  bis  not  refonned  tbeee  endowmeuia;  and  the  renedj,  ae  it 

me,  u  that  tbeae  endawmenta  ahould  be  emancipated  from  tbia  naN 

atlon,  M  that  the  emolnmenta  that  are  to  be  obUined  ibr  learoing;, 

tjallj  diatributed  among  all  the  brandiea  ef  hnmao  knowledge^ 

g  the  aabjeclB  to  which  I  hare  alluded,  but  not  giTing  them  tfaeaft 

Brenoea  over  all  tbe  rest. 

thing  applies  to  our  public  achoola.    Tbe;  are  reatl?  adTenture 

by  maatert  for  their  own  profit.    There  is  a  fbuudaUon  which 

la,  and  Chat  foundation  ia  geoerallj  for  the  purpose  of  teaching. 

;  aod  that  Orerrulea  and  dominates  the  schoola.     The  remedy 

>f  parents ;  but  these  schools  have  goi  a  good-will  such  as  no 

I  in  the  country  has  got.    A  man  that  baa  been  at  a  school 

aught  be  haH  been,  however  much  he  haa  been  flagged,  always 

th  an  affection  for  it.     He  forgets  bis  Iroublea.    It  is  a  time  that 

an  veiy  pleasant  in  the  retrospect;  and  as  these  troubles  are  to 

not  again  by  himsell)  but  by  hia  son,  he  always  sends  him  there. 

re  could  only  secure  a  ihlr  stage  and  no  fbvor  (br  all  the  dilTerwit 

latniction,  the  thing  would  remedy  itself.    Do  not  misundenrtand 

A  think  <C  ia  any  part  of  the  duty  of  Grovenunent  to  prescribe 

bould  learn,  except  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  where  time  is  so  lim- 

nnst  Bx  upon  a  few  elementaij  sabjecCs  to  get  any  thing  done  at 

it  ia  the  du^  of  the  parenta  to  Qi  what  th^  children  should 

hen  the  Slate  should  stand  imparti^  and  not  by  endowments 

irce  edacatioD  into  these  cbanoels,  and  leave  those  others  dry. 

1^  what  I  would  press  ie,  that  somehow  or  other  the.  endowments. 

recast  as  to  give  aQ  subjects — phyucal  acisnce,  modem  history, 

7,  English  Uw,  ancient  languages,  ancient  literature,  ancient  hia- 

philosophy,  all  a  fair  and  equ^.alart 

ly,  How  is  it  possible  fbr  this  to  be  done  T  I  don't  presume  to  saj 
beat  way  of  doing  it,  but  I  can  tell  you  one  w^r  it  con  be  done, 
-e  done  it  myself  I  was  Secretary  to  the  India  Board  at  the  time 
itersblpa  were  thrown  open  to  public  competitioa.  We  had  of 
}blem  to  solve  then,  because  if  we  had  restricted  them  to  Latin 
'  course  we  should  have  excluded  a  great  number  of  very  merito- 
[es— gentlemen,  for  instance,  coming  Ihim  the  Scotch  UniversitieSr 
very  well  vened  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  many  other  vala- 
would  not  have  been  able  to  compete  perhaps  saccessfuUy  in 
boys  trained  in  [he  English  public  schools.  And  therefbre  we  had 
do  something  of  the  kind  that  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  to 
neceasary  to  do.  In  order  to  aolve  the  problem  of  education.  I, 
aance  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  other  eminent  men,  prepared  a  seals 
iuce,  with  veiy  little  change,  been  the  sosle  upon  which  these 
leen  diiCribnted ;  that  Is,  wo  took  eveiy  thing  that  we  could  think 
1-educated  man  could  leaim.    T?e  took  all  the  Uoguages ;  we  took 
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d  Oreek,  ws  took  Fceoeh  and  Ea^ii 
le;  we  took  tlieprindtMdbnuichnori 

literature,  philoiophj  of  miiid  m  tau 
ther  places ;  we  took  eveij  thiog,  and 
Lair  lelUiTe  impartAOce,  m  Dear  u  n 
«m  all  persona  have  been  admitted  eqi 
Icea,  wLaloTer  their  liue  of  atudf  maj 

in  fiivor  of  the  dead  Uuguagea,  we  p 
I  (kr  as  I  know,  baa  worked  perfectly  an 
uy  aamething  of  that  kind  sbould  be  i 
I  as  to  place  all  atudiea  ott  a  level,  and 
etend  to  ioflueDce  the  decision  of  pa 
,  no  Inducement,  to  choose  one  stud; 
take  whatever  thej  like  beet.  And 
ppetite  for  Latin  verses,  the  difficult  ] 
r  rules  of  grannoar,  such  as  are  giv 
ir  the  use  of  public  schools,  would 
liuk  it  is  better  to  know  sometbiug  o 
out  tlie  blatorjofthnr  own  country,  ei 
r  owD  souls,  tban  it  is  to  devote  themsi 
»  of  the  republics  ot  Greece  sod  Rome 
me  has  gone  past  evidently  when  the 

influence,  either  of  property  or  coerc 
r  public  aOaire.     Power  baa  passed  ou 

be  done  by  tbe  Influence  of  superior 
r  the  influenoe  of  miud  over  mind— 

0  command,"  which  never  bil*  hfiag 
Well,  then,  gentlemen,  how  is  thia  111 
e  attention  of  tbe  sons  of  the  wealthii 
>f  these  old  langnagea  and  those  Pag- 
er heard,  wiUi  which  they  are  never  hi 
nd  of  which,  from  the  neoMsity  of  Ihi 
tter  tltat  gentlemen  should  know  the 
ily  know  them  infloitely  better  in  thei 
bey  may  be  able,  in  their  intercourse 

1  tlie  flnperiorily  over  them  which  pre 
[ive,  and  to  conquer  back  by  ineaiiH  ol 
}n  some  of  the  induenoe  which  they  h 
fbr  myself,  that  whenever  I  talk  with 
ng  able  to  assert  any  such  siiperioriiy, . 
in,  "  What  a  fool  a  man  must  think  m« 
[1  tbousBDda  of  pounds  have  been  spent 
;perience  teaches  him,  and  wliich  he 
[ht  to  know."  I  think  this  ought  ea: 
ught  to  be  educated  to  discharge  the 
Iso  be  educated  that  they  may  appr«cit 
n  they  meet  it;  and  Uio  higher  classes 
manner,  in  order  that  they  may  exhibit 
1  to  which,  if  it  were  shown  to  theoi,  t 
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Gladstone  was  bom  in  Liverpool  Dec.  29, 
itoD,  and  Christ  Churcli,  Oxford,  nlierc  he  grad- 
g  a  doable  cIms  in  1831.  After  traveling  on 
A  returned  to  Parliament  in  1632,  and  was  in 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  In  1835  under  Scc- 
ISairs,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  the  same  year 
ice  with  bis  leader,  and  returned  with  bim  in 
ent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Master  of  tba 
city  he  gave  the  explanation  required  of  the 
r  the  government  and  of  the  revived  tariff  in 
was  made  President  of  tbe  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Lord  Stanley  as  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Col- 
ring  year  he  resigned,  and  in  a  fevr  months  bo 

of  the  HonBQ  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
incellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  1855  he  was  in 
:>f  office,  until  1839,  when  ho  resumed  office  as 
[chequer,  assisted  in  negotiating  the  commercial 
ind  aided  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners. 
nember  from  Oxford  in  1885,  but  was  immcdi- 
outh  lAncaahire,  and  after  the  death  of  Lord 
leader  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  and  Chancel- 
■  under  Lord  Russell's  administration.  In  186S 
)rm  Bill,  and  again  in  1868,  when  be  was  suc- 
r  after  1868  he  signalbed  his  ministry  by  dis- 
ih  Church,  and  inaugurating  a  new  system  of 
id. 

I  kept  up  bis  etaasicfll  studies,  for  which  he  was 
I  Oxford,  and  published  an  elaborate  work  on 
tins  the  classical  side  of  the  question  of  a  mod- 
scondary  and  superior  schools. 
Training,  th«  Bcuia  of  a  Liberal  BtaeaUon. 
■cieace,  nat^inl  sc[ence,  modem  languages,  modem  liia- 
te  old  classical  training,  ought  to  be  Tounded  on  a  prin- 
npeting  branches  of  insCniction  ought  not  to  be  treated 
Teditors  that  take  one  sliltling  in  the  pound  to-daj  be- 
uiother  shilling  lo-morrow,  and  in  tbe  meantime  have  a 
I.  This  recognition  of  title  is  just  what  I  would  reftiaej 
larallel  or  equal  posl^on ;  their  tme  position  is  aacillHi7 ; 
t  to  lie  limited  and  reetraioed  without  acmple  as  mud) 
Dount  matter  of  education  may  dilute.  But  why,  after 
tog  paramount  t    Is  it  because  we  And  it  established  f 
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speectiT  All  tbeM  are  but  partial  and 
iTTOW  glimpses  of  a  great  and  oomprtheus 
at  tlie  modern  EaropeeD  civilization  froin 
mpound  oT  two  great  factory  the  CbHstia 
e  Greek  (aod  in  a  aeoondar;  degree  the  ] 
tellect.  St.  Paul  ia  tbe  Apoalle  oT  tbe  G 
mbol  ot  this  great  wedding.  Th«  place, 
Clirislian  edocatioa  is  not  arbitrary,  uor  i 
tiliat  ire  call  claBBJcal  traiuing  were  pre] 
ore  advlsedl^r  and  prorldeDtiollj  prepared, 
tneie  adjunct,  bat  (io  maUieaiatioal  ptuMi 
I  application  to  the  cnltnre  of  the  hunuD 
LI  world  and  the  world  to  come. 
If  this  principle  be  true,  it  is  broad,  and  1 
iea  a  key  to  all  questions  connected  with 
titling  of  our  youth,  and  all  other  brand 
lut  of  course  be  kept  within  ita  pn^r  p 
id  peraons.  It  can  only  apply  in  full  to  1 
'  any  country  who  are  to  tiecoow  in  tbe 
>  eztraragant  or  inconvenient  assumptioi 
lucaled  for  trodea  and  proTeBBinns,  lu  wbic 
lUt  more  or  less  limit  geoeml  culture.  It 
ion  individual  ap^tndea  and  inaptitndes; 
ithbut  a  capacity  ibr  imbibing  any  of  the  i 
I  mechanically  plied  with  the  inatruoientB 
mlar  aubject  matter  baa  become  manifest, 
ition  for  thoee  who  have  no  internal  am 
at  rule  becoming  a  fixed  and  central  pail 
lint  around  whldi  all  otbers  may  be  groui 
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Ssaaj  on  Liberal  Education  in  1866,  en- 
aitd  Ciiutical  Learning,  comidered  mtk 
^lilive  Teili  and  University  Teaching, 
r  of  maintalDiti^tlie  supremacy  of  clas- 
achooU  and  univcmues,  to  tbc  still  iar- 
lenuttical  study,  and  to  the  assignraent 
.  sciences  to  special  scboola. 
provEnce  of  tlie  intellect,  Edacaiion  ie  proper^ 
r  lliose  liicullieg,  wliicli  all  dieq  have  \a  com- 
le  degree  of  aetiritf.  IiiformiUion,  when  it  ia 
BCtumuJaiiun  of  stray  purtlcuUrs  by  means  (^ 
i,  iinowUdi/e  is'  iercmiation  approprinled  and 
lit  kaoviledgo  of  tlie  world,  ktiowled^  or  oia 
a  of  ourselves,  knowlcU^ofourdulieB — all  of 
ad  maturity  or  Imbit  and  eiperieece.  And 
etliodiiul  comprelieusiou  of  general  lawa  aai 
Ic  is  tlio  natural  and  proper  leodency  of  ia< 
dge,  jiiel  as  knoirledKe  itself  is  not  compleM 
ce.  And  as  ialelleclual  educalion  necessarily 
le  infurmation  or  act)uin;d  knowledge  of  Ihe 
ar  that,  while  the  main  object  of  educatiotl, 
t  of  the  tiicullies,  slionld  never  be  neglected, 
)  method  of  irppartiaji  it  eliould  be  such  as  to 
way,  for  tlie  superstructure  oT  knowledge  eod 
ooa  whose  capacity  and  tastea  render  such  an 
aC  study  either  probuble  or  desirable.  From 
DjecC  of  education  is  utterly  ignored  by  ttiosa 
la  unformed  aod  undisciplined,  force  upon  Ibe 
and  uDproliHo  recollectioua  wiiich  cau  neither 
rhicli,  if  Ktaiaed,  produce  oo  results  on  tha 
ling. 

MS  is  poalpimcd  beyond  tlie  period  of  earliest 
il  alter  a  certain  course  of  real  mental  dlsol- 
:i  the  ripening  mind,  and  uufavorable  to  ths 
ibils  without  which  iorormation  seldom  settle* 
^coce.  And  it  is  always  desirable  Unit  the 
Id  be  carntd  on  as  tong  as  possible^  and  that 
[edge,  whetlier  tending  to  science  or  applicabla 
Jce,  should  be  postponed  until  the  yautli  haa 
the  tliird  septennium  of  liia  life.  That  penoda 
ilemenC  in  the  lire  of  man  is  ackoonledged  bf 
iguage  of  all  nations.  At  any  rate,  our  own 
even  jeara  old  the  child  passes  into  tha  boy, 
X  14,  the  age  of  puberty  ia  attained;  at  31  ths 
it  maturity;  and  at  63— tbe  grand  cllmaderio 
ililj.  Such  a  subdivision  presumes  that  while 
!0,  strength  of  body  most  be  reached,  if  at  all, 
m  wa  have  well  passed  36,  which  Daote  calls 

wu  ban  Ir  LonilM.  JsM  la  181 1— «■■  idiiHUd  Dnt  at 

!Coh«fa.  Cunbndfr.  wh«w  he  ttnod  leennd  in  th*  flnt ' 
■t»l  Iba  ^i  rKllawint  ni  ilHMd  r'llan,    Hi>  Unt- 
>.  wi>  moii  ia  IB3S,  whicK  oh  r.JI<»a4  by  Jfim  Or 


-f  and  Of9k  litxU^m,  ■ 


'im 
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'  tlie  midway  of  our  life.'  And  taking  this  view  of  the  matter  we  might  main- 
tain with  great  confidence,  that  the  edacfition  of  the  reasoning  powers  can  not 
really  terminate  before  the  body  has  attained  to  maturity;  that  no  nmu  can  be 
set  free  from  the  duty  of  forming  und  invigorating  his  mind  before^  the  period 
Ht  which  he  readies  a  full  development  of  his  material  growth ;  that  while  his 
frame  is  still  unformed  his  understanding  can  not  have  reached  its  eomplecioc^ 
and  that  his  intellect  can  not  be  perfect  as  an  instrument  of  thought  until  na- 
ture has  set  the  stamp  of  ipanly  b«aaty  on  the  young  man's  brow. 

This  necessity  for  a  commensurate  progress  in  mental  and  bodily  growth, 
this  presumption  that  accompiisliment  of  tiie  mind  and  beauty  of  person  ars 
Btiained  at  the  same  period,  namely,  when  the  boy  has  grown  into  a  man,  s 
involved  in  the  language  of  that  nation  which  understood  better  tiiao  any  other 
wherein  beauty  consists,  and  by  what  means  the  graces  and  refinements  of 
body  and  mind  can  best  be  imparted  and  secured.    The  Greeks  bad  only  one 
word  to  express  personal  beauty  and  mental  accomplishment.     Tlie  adjective 
traXSi,  in  its  primary  sense,  *  furnished  with  outwurd  adornments'  in  general; 
that  of  which  the  outward  form  or  the  outward  effects  are  pleasing  and  grate- 
Ihl.     *But,'  as  I  have  said  elsewhere  {Xew  Cratylus,  §  324),  *to  the  Greek  idea 
Of  K&>Xot  something  beyond  mere  outward  garnishing  of  the  person  was  re- 
quired ;  it  was  not  a  languishing  beauty,  a  listless  though  correct  set  of  fea- 
tures, an  enervated  voluptuousness  of  figure,  to  which  the  Iiomage  of  their  ad- 
miration was  paid.     It  was  the  grace  and  activity  of  motion,  which  the  prac- 
tice of  gymnastic  exercises  wa^  calculated  to  promote — the  free  step,  the  erect 
mien,  the  healthy  glow,  combined  with  the  elegancies  of  conver&ition  and  the 
possession  of  musical  accomplishments ;  it  was  in  fact  the  result  of  an  uuionof 
the  iiowikH  and  ^vfirao-nc^  of  which  their  education  was  made  up.*    The  name, 
which  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  process  of  making  the  mind  and  body  both  ele- 
gant or  handsome  or  clever,  implied  that  the  business  was  not  complete  till  i 
fullness  of  stature  and  a  maturity  of  understanding  had  been  attained.    Ther 
called  it  vat6€ia,  or  '  boy-training,'  and  the  word  also  noted  the  period  of  I'M 
during  which  this  bringing  up  or  education  was  to  be  carried  on. 

With  the  Greeks,  then,  I  believe  that  a  liberal  or  general  education— that 
which  the  Romans  called  kumaniita,  because  the  pursuit  and  discipline  of  sci- 
ence is  given  to  man  only  of  all  the  animals — ought  to  be  carried  on  as  bog 
as  the  mind  and  body  are  still  immature,  that  is,  nearly  till  the  tweDtieth 
year  if  possible;  and  while  I  believe  with  Plato  that  the  boy-training,  which 
alone  is  worthy  of  the  name,  is  that  which  is  pursued  for  its  own  Siike  with- 
out reference  to  extrinsic  objects  {Legg.  i.  p.  643  b\  I  think  also  that  we  import 
into  the  legitimate  province  of  the  teacher  that  wliich  does  not  belong  to  it, 
when  we  crowd  a  mass  of  multifarious  acquirements  into  the  period  allotted  to 
the  growth  and  improvement  of  our  reasoning  powers  and  our  physical  energies. 

The  true  object  of  a  liberal  education  is  thus  described  by  Doderlin : 

*  Even  at  the  present  day,  one  hear  voices  which  teU  us  that  the  school 
forms  a  more  appropriate  preparation  for  the  business  of  life  when  it  encour- 
ages such  employments  as  are  most  subservient  to  this,  and  most  connected 
with  it.  For  example,  the  medical  man  will  be  best  trained  by  the  eariiert 
possible  study  of  the  physical  sciencea  But  reason  has  prophesied,  and  ex- 
perience has  Ailfilled  the  prediction,  that  this  sort  of  education  (the  in&llibilit/ 
of  which  has  always  found  the  quickest  acceptance  with  the  most  narrow- 
minded,  and  which  appears  to  the  most  superficial  the  only  road  to  an  adeqi^te 
training)  is  calculated  only  to  debase  every  one  of  the  more  intellectual  occu- 
pations to  the  rank  of  a  better  sort  of  trade.  Accordingly,  all  public  schoolat 
unless  they  mistake  their  destination,  hold  this  as  an  unassailable  priocipld: 
tliat  although  a  classical  education  presumes  that  all  its  pupils  are  designed  Ibr 
some  intellectual  employment,  it  does  not  troul^Ie  itself  to  inquire  what  p•^ 
ticular  sort  of  employment  this  is  to  be.  The  future  physician  and  lawyer,  a8 
well  as  the  future  clergyman  and  teacher,  essentially  diflferent  as  their  cootem* 
plated  employments  may  be,  are  trained  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  Uvioff 
regard  only  to  that  which  they  have  in  common,  namely,  that  their  ulterior  oc* 
cupation,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  demand  the  most  praclieed  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  faculties. 

'It  is  the  primary  object  of  the  education  of  classical  scbools  to  impart ^ 
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ucity  Ibr  leRrning  that  bnuneu  of  wbich  tbe  Unl- 
itttutions  profest  to  convey  the  deBnIte  tenchinjr. 
a  not  deterred  by  the  tlionjcht,  thai  eo  mwh  uf 
ith  great  pains  and  infinite  labor,  conveyed  10  h>i 
se  ncquiffd  viitb  tio  little  exertion  of  their  omi, 
[>r  tliem  only  to  be  Torgolteu  sonner  or  Later.  As 
iahed  liia  status,  does  not  hesitate  to  break  up  tlis 

part  of  Ilia  work),  bo  tlie  (trown-up  man  does  not 

van  tHUght  at  ^cliool,  until  lie  lins  derived  tlie  TuU 

g.     He  loay  Tail  to  rccufniize  tlieir  unseen  rmitn, 

) :  Tor  his  lessons  liave  airengtiiened  Ills  mind  in 

I  his  exercise  in  tlie  playground  braced  and  in- 

*nd  AvfaaUt. 

irotested  in  lantruage  equally  forcible. 

id,  tliat  it  is  of  leas  eonwquenre  in  yoitth  irbal  a 

na  it,  and  Uiet  the  Buying  of  Hcsiod,  ■  The  half  is 

admits  of  an  appUcutinn  here.     The  heaping  up 

knowledge  brings  no  bleautig;  and  all  eduealioii, 
iptre,  oiisaeH  its  object    Tlie  yoang  are  not  caJleil 

by  poBHibility  be  uaerul  at  some  future  period;  Ibr 
'  remarks,  we  should  have  to  de««iid  10  learning 
culara  as  excite  a  general  acllvity  or  mind,  aliurp- 
1  the  imagination,  and  prixluce  a  beneficial  effect 
grounds  of  science,  but  also,  and  especially,  on 
■orttint  to  be  master  of  one  subject  than  to  be  su- 
many.  Knowledge  Gtrengtliena ;  superficial  ac- 
les  (^  knowledge  puffs upund  produces  a  pedautio 
pa  the  most  unhappy  ^owiuent  wliicb  a  youth 
lool  into  the  world.  It  is  bated  because  it  is  it- 
r,   with  regard  to  knowledge,  alwajH  prevails  in 

■rgumenlH  a  view  of  libeml  education,  wbich  bas 
•a  IVom  tlie  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  dcwn  to 
aste  words.  And  I  shall  consider  myself  entitled 
that,  wherever  it  is  possible,  that  is,  in  all  case* 
of  University  teacbtng,  ttiu  discipline  of  the  mind 
vaA  of  the  period  of  adolescence ;  that  tliia  diaci- 
lot  professional  i  and  that  it  should  not  consist  in 
isceUaneous  acquirements. 

OIRHAX  SOnOLitRSHIP  COUP.tRSD. 

nto  the  exposition  of  tfae  preseot  drift  of 
-clHtive  value  of  studies  in  the  cumculiim 
iKtion — much  tbat  is  relatively  dispara^ng 
we  cite  the  following  paflsagcs  from  an 
lish  Classical  Training  by  Br.  Donaldson, 
nay  confute  the  educational  objectors  on  ^eir  own 
us  comparison  with  llie  SchoLaisbip  of  Oermsoy, 
naeit  inquire  into  the  syateni  of  claaical  education 
I  must  exNuioe  the  means  wbicb  they  poflsen  of 
Buses  wbich  create  ao  large  a  number  of  writers 
ch  an  inquiry  it  would  Dot  be  &ir  to  take  as  our 
ketches  of  two  Kliolars  recently  deceased — God- 
e  greatest  Qreek  scholar  among  the  modem  Ger- 
Akj  of  I84B,  and  Charles  LacbmaDD,  of  Berlin, 
od  general  philologer,  who  died  soon  after,  though 
rch  13,  1848.  By  selecting  these  two  spocimen* 
onld  indeed  addnce  the  moet  favorable  insunces 
»  ibould  not  exemplify  the  general  character  of 
,  in  their  activity  of  mind  and  body,  Hermann  and 
iglishmen  than  90  out  of  100  Oermaosi  and  both 
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certain  thesM  appended  to  b  LbUd  disaertatiDn  on  snme 
tiicli,  if  he  is  really  an  original  niui,  ma;  contain  the 
■r;  labors.     If  his  flrst  eflbrt  |s  TaTorably  reoetved,  he 

a  teacher  and  vriier  of  books.  Ue  must  print  suniC' 
liiilaUan,  and  he  must  go  on  writing  if  be  wialies  to  rise 
to  the  Fro/eaaar  E-dra  Ordiitem,  and  so  lo  sscend  to  the 
■oressoniliip.     Nor  can  liis  pen  bo  allowed  to  rest  cvc^a 

this  ultimate  object  or  his  ambition.  He  must  publish 
I  before  the  world  aud  attract  pupila  lo  his  lecturc-ruuiiL 
last  he  is  a  book-maker  ex  rci  meeaailale.  Ho  jicqiiirca 
jororiove  IVom  Uie  improvemeDt  or  his  own  mind,  but 
m  and  ammunition  for  his  literary  artillerj. 
m  of  mlucacioti  pursued  in  Oormany  U  less  calculnled 
X  finished  scholaca.  the  mode  prescribed  for  tlie  nttain- 

and  the  other  eduoiitional  positioos,  which  abound  in 
a  demand  for  literary  production,  wliich  muft  lend  lo  a 
n  book-making.  The  cases  of  Dr.  Parr  and  Professor 
It  niiglit  be  named,  show  that  in  England  a  reputation 
t  independently  of  literary  production,  and  even  without 

University  disti actions.  This  rcsulla  from  the  diDusLon 
lenta  ia  general  society,  and  from  tlie  voice  of  general 
ta  the  separate  links  of  private  circles.  In  Germany, 
siAolArehip  is  non-existent.  It  is  only  as  a  Oeielirle,  or 
Els,  that  a  philological  student  can  become  distinguii^lied: 
untries  the  amount  of  scliolar^hip  snd  the  number  of 

a  reciprocal  ratio.  Though  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
mk-rnakiug  leads  many  men  to  write  who  have  no  real 
!>,  and  thus  deteriorsles  the  [earned  literature  of  the 
denied  on  the  other  hand  that  tlJS  facilitiea  afforiled  for 
e  also  tbeir  advaatages.  In  tiiia  way,  we  are  less  likCly 
errices  of  the  few  men  in  every  age  who  ere  competent 
Q  these  subjects.  .  .  . 

bt  that  nearly  all  our  best  writers  on  classical  literature 
have  been  Kimiliar  witli  the  i^ilology  of  the  Germans, 

benefit  from  this  widening  of  Ibe  field  of  contemjKirary 
om  which  tlie  Germans  too  often  exclude  tliomstilvw. 

scholars,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  German  lau- 
lied,  by  means  of  traastatioos,  to  read  and  appropriate 
led  suhjecta  wliich  the  Germans  have  produced.  There 
lion  since  the  termiuatioti  of  the  last  European  war.     We 

to  German  learning  before  that  time:  we  now  run  into 
ind  seem  to  think  that  there  ia  no  learning  out  of  Ger- 
lOint  of  fact  that  classical  education  has  been  so  long  es- 

and  has  produced  such  intiueiice  on  the  tastes,  habits 
ihmen,  that  even  when  eminent  writers  on  leiimed  sub- 
's and  Mr.  Kenrick,  are  indebted  to  the  Germans,  not 
of  the  materiola  of  their  learning,  but  also  for  a  part  of 
■main  to  the  end  distinguished  by  that  knowledge  of  the 
ith  polItIc.l1  science,  practical  good  sense,  and  facility  of 
n  to  be  the  essential  property  of  our  countrymen,  nod 
nting  in  German  wrilem  It  would  have  been  emi- 
ad  not  placed  our  mathematical  studies  on  the  advanced 
laJculus,  and  had  neglected  the  works  of  Lagrange  and 

imagines  that  the  countrymen  of  Herschel,  Babbage, 
ton,  Hinds,  Stokes,  Hopkiijii,  and  Airy  sre  iuferior  in 
Igo  to  the  teachers  of  the  Ea>U  Polytivhntqae.  Why  is 
]  to  German  pliilnlogyT  Why  may  we  not  take  cogni- 
kh  and  UQller.  without  seeming  to  relinquish  our  own 
pquslsT  If  this  were  the  rule  for  our  guidance  in  esti- 
rits  of  a  particular  nation  at  a  particular  time,  we  must, 
consider  the  Germans,  whose  works  have  been  most  im- 
0  us  of  late  years,  ss  mere  otbhoots  of  an  English  school 
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philology,  praTiouil;  eslsting.  For  Niebnbr 
ulf  'the  hero  and  eponjmus  of  tbe  race  of 
iversnlly  admitted  that  Wair  was  a  literar;  n 
e6,  a  Oermao  writer,  who  claims  all  that  he  o 
silated  to  avow,  that  historical  p)>iloto^,  tho 
■ry  of  GermaQ  scholars,  waa  the  diacorery  of 
lation  on  Phalaria  must  take  rack  before  all  tl 
I  eflbrta  of  couliiiental  criticiam.  Our  (freateat 
lolarehlp  ie  tlie  revival  among  as  of  the  spirit  i 

I  have  lien  atimulnted  by  the  example  of  the  \ 
ckh,  Niebuiir,  C.  0.  MQller,  Hermann,  I^chl 
L'lared  themselves  hia  disciples.  And  the  gene 
lich,  revived  bj  Leasing,  reached  its  culiuinat 
cod  a  marked  influenco  on  Engliatimcn  of  the 
■nment.  But  if  we  try  to  trace  backwards  (he 
lulriea,  we  shall  always  Qnd  the  Brat  entry  to 

comwnnvE  exaihhatiok  ros  civtl  se 
The  Report  ef  the  Commission  of  wl 
nirman,  snd  the  aathor,  on  the  East  Ii 
mbcr,  1854,  constitutes  an  epoch  In  th 
iginnd.  It  maintains  tLe  principle,  tha 
prepare  younjr  men  for  the  higher  bs 
th  a  general  discipline  of  the  intellect,  t 
Lsiotial  training  ought  to  be  reserred  n 
ought  to  tome  satisfactory  stage,  or  lani 
n  cites  the  following  passages  as  in  ham 
'  We  believe  that  men  who  have  beeo  eng^ 
lich  have  no  immediaie  connection  with  the  bi 
wlilch  the  eSecC  la  merely  to  open,  to  invigor 

II  i^eiiurally  be  found,  in  the  business  of  evei 
10  liave,  at  18  or  19,  devoted  themselves  to  th 
C.  Tl^o  moat  llluatrluiis  English  jurists  hare 
oned  a  law-book  til!  after  tlio  close  of  a  disllngi 
there  any  reaaoo  to  believe  thai  they  would  1 
!j  had  passed  in  drawing  pleas  and  conveyance 
uq/didei,  to  Cictro,  and  to  Nnnlan,' 

Q(  tlie  Uathemxtical  portion  of  the  examinntio 
'  We  lliinb:  it  important  that  not  only  the  acqii 
wers  and  resourcea  of  the  eompetilora  should  b 
Speaking  of  the  Moral  Sciences,  ae  included  in 
'  Whether  this  study  shall  have  to  do  willi  mer 
ill  degenerate  into  a  formal  and  scholastic  pet 

the  liighesl  purposes  of  active  life,  will  depi 
ly  in  which  ttie  examination  is  conducted.  .  ,  . 
Duld  be  rather  to  put  to  the  test  the  candidale'i 
tain  the  extent  of  his  metaphysical  reading.' 
With  the  same  reference  to  llie  immediate  ohje< 
iommcnd  that  eminence  in  classical  compoi<itic 
ire  in  detormining  tlio  issue  of  tlie  competition 
'Skill  in  Greek  and  Latin  vorsiflculion  has,  i 
m  a  judge,  a  Qnancier.  or  a  diplomatiEL     But  t 

the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  youllis  about  h 
lerally  prove  a  superior  man;  nor  can  we  dout 
lich  Fox  and  Canning,  GrenviUe  and  Welles! 
it  distinguishud  tliemselves  above  (heir  fellow 
lich,  properly  trained  and  dlrecled,  may  do  grei 
And  with  regard  to  the  Kxamiiiation  in  genen 
'£xperience  justifies  ua  in  pronouncing  with 
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choien,  it  U  utterly  imprmlble  that  the  delu^Te  show  of 
is  tlie  eOect  of  the  process  popularly  called  cramming,  am 
against  real  teaming  and  abiiilj.' 

Uiese  eipticic  statementa  of  their  vievn,  that  tlie  able  and 
rho  fhimed  llie  aclieme  for  the  civil  Hervioe  ezaminatinn,  iiad 
lut  to  lodia  clever  smatlerers,  feeble  bookworaia,  sclioiastic 
uded  matliemiiticiiuiB ;  but  to  Belect  the  most  energetic  and 
ea  (Vom  the  crowds  who  were  likely  to  offer  tliemsclvcs  ag 
lare  in  the  administration  of  our  moet  important  Satrapies. 
1  of  knowledge,  whicb  would  be  most  serviceable  lo  lliem  in 
'as  to  bo  prescribed  to  those  selet'ted  by  the  flr^t  lest,  and 
itrse  of  study  wm  to  be  stimulated  b;  a  second  examination, 
■aralory  selection,  it  was  only  necessary  to  test  existing 
ion,  aod  to  discover  the  best  men  tlicy  could  produce.  Tlie 
tbis  procedure  was  monileat.  On  tlie  one  hand,  as  the  can- 
le  from  schools  and  colleges,  which  lied  long  pursued  Sued 
iion,  differing  in  different  ports  of  tlie  country,  it  was  nec- 
chstone  should  be  applied  fairly  to  them  all  On  tlio  other 
sited  Dumber  of  the  candidates  could  be  successful,  it  was 
rbole  body  of  applicants  should  not  be  drawn  awny  trom 
^  by  Bpeciulties,  which  might  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  those 
imaiely  proceed  to  India.  But,  iudependeutly  of  these  coo- 
lad  by  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  appointments  tbcm- 
.n*  cd  filling  them,  the  fnimers  of  the  scheme  of  examino- 
Ibresee  that  aiich  an  object  of  competition  would  anon  pro- 
be educational  system  of  the  whole  country,  and  that  leach- 
I  themselves  to  tho  immediate  preparatioD  of  candidates, 
soly  laid  down  some  general  principleH,  npplicabte  to  the  fu- 
lo  the  present.  Tbey  have  declared  unreservedly  that  tbey 
'  real  mental  discipline,  that  they  desire  habits  of  exact 
t  wide  range  of  diversiHed  inronnatlon;  and  thus  they  give 
ie  old  rather  than  to  the  new  form  of  education,  and  would 
onndworic  of  the  old  school  of  arts  ra^er  than  the  showy 
■den  sciolism.  Tliey  indicute  that,  np  to  a  certain  time  of 
:ees  consequence  what  we  read  than  how  we  read  it;  and 
a,  who  would  prepare  himself  for  Hiture  distinction,  must  tie 
iooB  to  admace  than  to  know  the  route  which  he  has  al- 
Fhe  student,  who  is  worthy  of  the  name,  must  be  willing  to 
teachers,  wtio,  in  the  older  universities,  were  called  repeioila 
dual  drill-sergeants' 1  he  must  ol^n  remind  himself  of  the 
nic  Socrates:  'Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  go  over  this 
it  is  better  to  accomplisb  a  little  thoroughly,  than  n  great 
In  the  words  of  a  modern  philosopher  (Hamilton),  he  will 
'  e  end  of  study  is  not  merely  to  compass  the  Irnowledge 
Vom  that  knowledge,  to  lay  up  the  materials  of  apecuia- 
fuantity  read,  but  tlie  degree  of  reading  which  affords  a 
the  student.  Tlius  it  is  &r  more  Improving  to  read  one 
than  to  rend  ten  good  books  once;  snA  Jion  mtdbtstd 
perhaps,  but  accurate,'  has.  from  ancient  times,  obtained 
Kinm  in  edncatioQ,  fh>m  all  who  had  any  title  to  express 
Ject.' 

iciplea  and  thus  couflning  the  competitive  test  to  the  re- 
meral  education,  these  exponents  of  the  newest  deAands 
ire  have  not  only  given  the  most  important  place  to  the 
m.  namely,  clas-olcs  and  mathematics,  but  have  even  de- 
I  fur  tlie  more  old  fashioned  of  these  two  departments  of 
thematics  have  only  1.000  marks  assigned  as  the  mai- 
marks  are  allotted  to  Greek  and  Latin.  And  thus  in  our 
imulua  we  have,  as  in  our  oldest  academical  institution^ 
iiltivation  of  classicul  scbolorahip  even  as  compared  with 
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CLASSICAL  INSTRDCnON  :-ITS  USI 

Ukder  the  above  title  Dr.  Hodgson  issnt 
>f  70  pages,  an  essay,  originally  pabliahed 
^ew  for  October,  1853,  which  attracted 
ime,  and  contains  in  its  reasonings  and  cits 
intil  the  abuse  of  what  Sidney  Smith  call 
SIreeIc  for  all  pupils  of  liberal  culture,  is  utti 
enforced  curricnlum  of  a  majority  of  cbi 
ffork  of  any  kind  to  do  in  this  world,  II 
and,  as  it  was  when  first  nttered  by  Sidi 
}uigh  Review  in  1809,  and  again  by  Lord  j 

The  complaints  we  have  to  make  are,  at  least, 
md  I>r.  Samuel  Clarke ;  and  ttie  evil  whicli  is 
iluialj^  lias  certilnl;  miliar  mcreaaed  tlian  dim! 
.Ii098  two  great  men.  A  Imndred  years,  lo  be  sure 
luration  of  a  national  error;  and  it  ia  so  fHr  fruni 
ta  decay  at  so  aliort  h  date,  that  it  Can  hardly  b«  ( 
o  bave  displayed  the  lUU  bloom  of  ita  imbecility. 

In  tiia  progratiiie  country,  we  neglect  all  that  I 
irogreaa,  to  devote  ouraelvea  lo  tboae  brgnehes  in  i 
ill,  Buperior  to  our  ancestors,  la  liiis  practtcaX  coi 
Jiat  gives  power  over  nature,  is  lelt  to  be  picked  u| 
iirougli  l^re.  In  this  rdigioia  country,  the  knowl 
10  part  of  Ilia  education  of  the  people, — no  put  ei 
if  a  gentleoun. 

Fbof.  Blackie  of  Edinburgh  is  cited  thi 
'I  claim  for  the  ancients  no  bultleas  excellence,  i 
The  raptures  which  Mme  people  seem  to  feel  in  ] 
jivy  and  Tacitus,  while  they  turn  over  the  paj^ 
3ume  and  Robertson,  with  coldnesa  and  iodilferem 
l(Ii>rtation,  or  (rross  selPdelusion  ;  being  flilly  eatisl 
iT  modela  in  our  own  Eniflish  tongue,  which,  tor  d 
if  reasoning,  for  truth  of  narraiive,  and  what  has 
if  history,  nay,  eetn  for  pofticai  fcenuljr,  fcmfcmwi 
ihallonge  comparison  with  the  most  renowned  prod 
In  trutli.  it  is  not  merely  in  genernl  literary  be 
[races,  that  modem  Itleralure  may  court  the  seven 
lient.  Uvea  in  the  churmed  circle  of  'cUaaic'  ini 
liviue  aura  is  to  be  caught  from  such  poems  ns 
vorth,  the  'Undj-mion'  of  Keata,  the  'Orion'  of 
Lotos  Eaters'  of  Tennj^nn,  the  '  Dead  Pan'  of  & 
Irearnpd  of  by  many  a  laborious  aearclier  of  lexici 
eadin>n  in  'classic'  texts.  If  the  *A.*ndromliche '  i 
if  Corueille,  bo  thought  by  uny  to  be  more  French 
loethe  it  haa  been  aaid  that  lie  was  more  Hellenic  I 
Imu  pagan.  There  ia  much  truth,  as  well  as  be 
3Bsor  Blackie  :  '  Uilton,  who  leumed  from  Homer, 
□d  not  to  lui  only,  but  to  tlie  right-minded  of  tlic 
tanda  where  Vir^-il  stood  in  reference  to  Danie,  at 
leraona  there  are,  in  these  days,  who  assert  that 
DpliBOes,  descriptive  of  the  clouds  (affam  u^Xoi,  iA 
loetic  an  compared  with  Shelley's  Ode  on  the  same 
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,'  sees  deeper — cerUiolj  with  a  more  tender  clcvpera  aud  a 
nto  the  soul  of  Greek  mftliologf,  thao  Bceotian  Uesiiid  did  in 
Biid  tluit  Rouun  lloniL-e  ii  but  a  dull  siuger  in  praaeiica  ol 
ore,  and  ilie  combinatiuu  of  nice  arlisiic  touuh  with  the  must 
1  TenufsoiL' 


a  cites  lijgh  authorities  in  conGrmstion  of  tlie  aaser- 
51ackie :  '■  Pereous  are  often  sent  to  study  the  class- 
and  to  read  tke  works  of  tlie  highest  cbusics,  at  an 
impossible  even  for  clever  boys  to  read  tlicm  with 
d  synipatby."  Soulhey,  Scott,  Byron,  Coleridge, 
u  of  poetic  genius,  have  recorded  their  iiiaJiility  in 
est  the  ancient  classics  of  tiie  aasociations  of  enoui, 
isgust,  caused  by  tbeir  premature  study.  To  the 
1  the  atiag,  aud  iiot  the  boiiey,  tbat  proclaims  the 


ive  any  cogniziince  of  po«t]iumous  fame,  one  wooU  think  it 
wlial  of  llie  (deaaure  with  wliicii  Virgil  and  Ovid  rcpird  llicir 
ty,  when  they  see  to  wlial  base  purposes  tlieir  productions  are 
leir  verwa  siiould  be  adroinintert^  lo  U>f  a  in  re^ruLir  doses,  as 
.ioiis.  aiid  Kome  dim  ootiLvptiou  of  their  niealiitTf;  u-liipt  into 
us  railed  to  penetrate  the  liend.  ran  not  lie  just  tlie  sort  of 
;eDius  which  tbe;  anIiuipuliKt,  or  desired. 

'e  been  drap^ffod  tlirou([h  grammar  aa  through  a  oattu^  huali. 
Mucrmru;  Deloctus  they  were  taught  Co  And  a  ehoioeof 
abnsia  a-going  down  into  some  lower  deep.  Tlie;  had  learned 
ler's  wurlia  wuru  in  a  sinjcle  copy,  iind  an  Tell  iaUi  their  claws ; 
the/  would  do,  tlioilnh  lliey  gut  Hogged  for  it.  They  are  now 
neces,  woudering  when  Ulysses  will  be  done  with,  for  tli^ 
.  him  also  witii  tlie  Viench  Uijliar  in  '  Telinmque.'  As  for  the 
Ueliiin,  all  (liey  can  make  out  Is  a  eonnectiun  between  his  aore 
»  hands.  To  this  esteaC,  perliapa,  they  roeugnize  his  claim  la 
r  p.irt,  and  bIso  tliey  can  nuderslimd  his  haired  of  Ulysses, 
s  Willi  tlie  hoys  thorouijhty  about  that,  Tor  Ulysses  is  tlie 

Whom  of  all  other  Greeks  he  would  desire 

To  lay  Ilia  Us;  upoo.' 

lit  a  hard  battle,  and  retire  to  suck  tlieir  wounds. 

A  UrfrwH  of  Sgnnaaat. 
cIbs^c  genius  with  which  the  teacher's  Bolitary  fancy  is  a 
an  rendered  degraded  in  hie  imugi nation  by  their  cunnecl 
errors,  and  with  punishments ;  so  thiit  the  lieloguea  of  Virgil 
ice  are  each  inseparably  allied  in  an^oclalion  with  the  suUeo 
uoug  recitation  cd'  some  blubbering  schoolboy. 

S»  WxiTSa  Scott.— OU  MtUlti^. 
I  shhorr'd 
inch,  to  conquer  (br  the  poet's  sake, 
rill'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word 
'  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  record 
t  that  reealU  the  daily  drug  which  turned 
i^keuing  memory;  and  though  Time  hath  taught 
ind  la  mcditnt«  what  then  it  learned, 
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Tet  inch  the  fixed  inveteracy  wnmgh 
Br  the  impntience  or  mj  eu\y  though 
That,  with  Ihe  ft-eehnesB  wearing;  out  1 
Hj  mind  couJd  reliah  wliaC  it  might  hi 
ir  ft«e  to  cboote,  I  caji  not  now  rettoi 
Ila  health ;  but  what  it  then  dctealed  i 


Byron  add^  in  a  note — '  I  wish  to  express,  thai 
wfore  we  can  comprehend  the  beam;;  that  we 
(et  bj  heart;  ClmC  the  frtahness  ia  worn  away,  an 
lenCage  deadened  and  destroyed,  by  Uifl  didactic 
*e  can  neitlier  feel  nor  undentaDd  Che  power  of  c 
in  acquaintance  with  life,  aa  well  as  Latin  and  I 

Dr.  Hodgson  solves  the  problem — hoi 
nodem  languages  and  physical  sciences  in 
>nce  disciplinary,  and  preparatory  in  know 
lities,  and  for  the  new  higher  institutions  i 
;he  demands  of  modem  life;  (1,)  hy  begii 
ater  in  life,  and  thus  allowing  time  for  a  g 
ish  reading,  spelling,  and  writing,  the  g 
;ho  country,  the  principal  practical  poii 
p'ammar,  and  an  appreciation  of  music,  d 
tiy  beginning  the  study  of  either  French 
inasmuch  as  their  utility  in  the  intercourse 
ind  still  growing]  of  literature  nliich  th 
logical  relationship  to  the  mother  tongue 
:edence.  The  experience  and  opinion  ol 
r^or  of  this  course,  as  well  of  ])t.  Jerra 
Luror  at  Cambridge,  and  later,  principal 
;lassi'-al  examiner  at  the  London  Untverf 
Bristol  collie  has  convinced  me,  that 
iTould  be  better  than  eight  or  ten,  to  com 
aical  grammar,  required  now  of  very  yoni 
)ome  and  repulsive.  Unless  the  pronnm 
j^iago  is  fixed  early,  it  is  always  defecti' 
sractice  of  speaking — the  want  of  which 
To  exclude  either  the  ancient  or  modem 
;ures,  will  leave  the  curriculum  of  Uberti 
;acli  must  take  its  place  according  to  its  r 
ige.  If  comparison  must  he  instituted,  ^ 
lo  advantage,  intellectual,  moral  or  Ksthet 
meicnt  langnagea  can  confer,  which  may 
nost  equal  degree,  from  the  modem,  whili 
lar  advantages,  to  which  the  ancient  can  i 
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.  Jakes  JIIartineau,  in  his  Inau^ral  Lecture  in  University 
x>ndon,  indicates  tbe  phoe  which  language  holds  in  a  system 
ral  studies. 

I  unong  (hoM  cenEral  itndiea,"  (i.  e.,  th«  liteisrj,  wbich  hold  the  tniddle 
between  the  outward  and  the  inward,  betWEca  the  pfayaical  idetictw  and 
-aid)  "  it  is  eaaj  to  we  why  langaaiit  occnpiea  the  rery  focal  place,  and 
L  jniLlj  recogDtzed  ai  ■appljiag  the  Tacallies  with  their  most  etfbctive 
e.  For  hen  the  eqnipuise  between  exlemal  attention  and  internal  n- 
a  ituhitaiaed  more  peHecilj  than  is  posiible  elsewhiTe,  Who  can  m,j 
langnage  ia  an  onter  or  an  inner  fact?  It  i«  eridently  both.  Aa  a  le- 
ijeet  of  sense,  transmitted  from  pinnt  to  prant  of  space,  and  recorded 
:  to  age  of  time,  it  ia  manifeatlj  enlemal,  uid  spreada  its  relations  TJii- 
-e  the  eje,  and  lie*  open,  lilie  naj  nmlerial  product  of  phjsical  nature, 
multaneoua  notice  of  innumerable  obserrera.  On  the  other  htind,  as  the 
iiage  of  thought  and  feeling  oat  of  aitenc«,  the  direct  oat-come  of  oar 
111  and  spiritual  life,  it  is  a  prinurj  funclian  of  the  inner  mind,  the  mere 
ion  (so  (o  speaic)  of  oar  highest  energj.  Accordingly,  it  has  no  signifl- 
ii  not  an  object  of  study  at  all,  except  on  the  condition  of  self  knuwl- 
I  distinctions,  its  ciassiAcations,  ita  shades  of  relations,  iU  forms  of  atruo- 
I  the  Tcrr  distinctiona,  and  classifications,  and  relattona,  and  architectniv 
;ht  ilMlf ;  and  whoever  engages  himself  with  them  dooi  but  see  his  own 
nce.extarnaliied.  Dealing  with  a  fact  of  physical  nature,  j-ou  have  to 
r  guess  its  place  and  laeaniag  in  the  (rstcm  of  things  from  its  grouping 
ik :  hot  in  handling  the  phenomena  of  language,  yon  invert  the  procced- 
earry  into  it  from  your  own  consciousness  the  idea  that  gives  it  shape ; 


rith  teu  distortion  than  any  other  single  pnnoit." 


F.  H.  H,  Vaughak,  R^hs  Professor  of  Modem  History  in 
iversity  of  Oxford,  in  the  diacussiona  which  grew  out  of  the 
oation  and  Report  of  Royal  CommiMionera  on  the  Studies 
brd  and  Cambridge,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Oxford 
i,"  {torn  which  we  make  brief  extracts. 

Pniey  insinostes  or  atatei  of  these  subjects  (the  physical  science*,  which 
the  aid  of  the  eye)  thai  they  only  ciHivey  information  of  facts  to  the  gen- 
lent,  and  therefore  that  Ihey  have  not  been  made  a  subject  of  general 
The  main  proposition  and  the  historical  inference  drawn  from  it,  are 
The  thoughtless  and  saperOcial  learner  will  n   ' 


,     ,  of  the  ob. 

east ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word,  which  ia  the  mere  symbol  <rf 
t.  <al1s  upon  the  ear,  the  raind  may  be  vacant  of  every  thing  wlutsoever, 
the  sounds  of  tlfe  syllables.  True  it  is.  therefore,  that  physical  sdeucM 
irmation  mure  easily,  nalui&lly,  and  therefore  mora  efficiently  to  the  Ian- 
dent  than  an^  other  can.  But  not  on  that  account  does  snchknowledn 
aothine  but  infarmation.  The  vital  appropriation  and  application  ofit 
acts  of  memory,  comprebension,  comparison,  imagination,  deduction; 
olve  the  use  of  many  and  admirable  faculties,  the  czeicise  of  which  ia  ■ 
le  truly  noble.    The  intelligent  comprehension  of  a  single  compoaud 
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:,  and  thelawinDdent^ichituomibii] 
Jon  of  ooecomponnd  on  another,  nndi 
dperMura,  and  electric  forcca,  are  qnil 
tuilent,  but  ma/  enforce  the  ase  of  nu 

I  do  not  presume  to  meaenro  hoir  old  a 
iclenoc  is  mere  infonaation.  Bat  nii 
ma/  be  both  trite  bdiI  incorrect ;  and  i 
in  some  hiatorical  museum  whicb  siiall 
t.  Kor  do  1  believe  that  the  abaence  o 
'  geaand  itody  is  practically  owin;;  t 
operation  of  tiro  other  caoMS.    The 

I*  traditional,  and  has  bueo  handed  di 
iy  new  ideu  and  cuaiictiunsj  from  I 
stinite  and  acknowledged  existence. 
bnn  a  part  of  f^eral  education  ;  am 
tm  but  what  th.'y  have  been  tanifhC,  a 
1II7  nndentand  how  it  is  that  change* 
DCt«  or  method  c^  inntniclion.  and  h' 

once  established  as  the  initnunenti  u 
lined  so.  A  second  reason  is,  perliapi 
■poken  of  are  disliked  by  the  jealou 
;e,  and  feared  by  many,  either  anxioi 
traditioDi  on  all  salyccts,  or  learful  Ics 
>u!d  shake  the  absolule  authcaity  or 
mtings."  •  •  • 
not  assign  that  vei^  gnai  practical 
sameaiuofcivingadiscipline  to  tbei 
9  that  Buuh  advocates  have  before  the 
itbod  of  study,  not  the  acloal  and  geni 
1.  Most  men  bei^n  to  learn  Krami 
sty  they  are  the  tiaest  iustruments  lur 
ion  are  nearly  strong  enough  to  masle 
a  of  a  niiture  highly  ahatract.  Rules, 
>te,  without  any  dijj^estion  of  the  nndi 
ing  and  using  words  without  an  insiKi 
ineiples  in  piictico  without  a  though 
le  industrious.  Meanwhile  sixty  out  ( 
alt ;  and  1  beliere  there  ia  no  study  wl 
^ing;  often  through  idleness  and  vacanc 
knowledge, — to  the  abeyance  and  de 
veil  as  to  the  loss  and  parslyaij  of  the 
idr  and  idolatry  of  lancnafre.  Think 
]  discipline  which  may  be  given  to  goo 
Stic  studies,  1  protest  against  the  oni 
}thcr  studies  could  administer  a  disci] 
an,  hardly  leas  general,  that  ^1  the  I 
ivated  and  ftill;  dentopod  throngh  thJ 
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la  in  ercrj  branch  of  knowledge  a  ht 
inc.  in  which  the  stndent  is  striving  ■ 
lien  he  is  reljing  in  a  great  ineamre  o 
,  In  which  he  has  gained  some  contld 
fer  of  applying  his  first  principles.  E 
estimate  which  he  is  likely  to  form  of 
tson  to  suppose  Ihat  hia  career  can  be 
on  which  he  wilt  entertain  of  himsc 
only  proceed,  and  he  will  come  to  wli 
nd  will  hqpn  to  bc«  that  there  ia,  Ifot 


now.  fiiMOBCUlI.  ^j 

on  which  hu  not  been  tracked  Mid  nirveved,  mi  in  whicli  not  o 
h  he  bM  Bcquired  in  vi^aging  by  tlie  cWt  will  aave  him  fitii 
r.  U  is  a.t  this  period  of  bin  career  lh«l  be  will  becin  to  fona 
if  hii  own  mind,  which,  I  fullj  believe,  is  not  done  by  man/  pe 
)e<»u«o  ihcy  huvQ  nerer  boen  ulluwod  to  pursue  any  bnincb  i 
extent  which  ii  neeuuiy  to  show  (hem  whuro  tlicir  power  ends, 
which  wo  eipect  to  giva  by  liberal  education,  or  at  least  a  vei 
■ortion  of  the  whole,  may  be  comprised  under  two  hcada,  wliich 

OQj  of  the  most  important  points  of  cduca^on  that  the  subject  < 
L  ide  a  good  learaer.  What  iii  it  that  can  be  iluno  before  the  age  i 
herat  Bi/bool  or  college?  Id  the  education  then  flnbdieil  ?  Is  (li 
n  no  branch  of  study  further !  Nay,  does  not  a  profeHuonHl  caivi 
I  immediately  ?  Uo  i>  thrown  upon  the  world  to  learn,  with  tli 
a  educ.ition  to  rely  on,  and  little  other  help ;  for  it  is  well  know 
It  our  different  plans  of  profeisional  ediicntion.  there  is  found  bu 
It  of  teaching,  with  froe  permission  fur  the  aitpinuit  Co  tench  hin 
ihU  now  cacMr  there  is  no  slapping  half  way,  in  accordance  wit 
tern  of  «ducstioa,  in  which  many  sulgocta  were  only  bnlf  laugh 
phyaicijn  must  bo  a  finished  lawyer  or  phy»i<.'iun,  ublc  to  invest 
;ts  at  tho  boundaries  of  kiiowled^,  and  lo  curry  bis  previou 
Tully  np  to  that  point.  Bo  soon  as  either  has  arrived  at  the  heigf 
lation  L-Tt  him,  as  to  tho  apecid  of  ment^  eUbrt  requisite  lo  carr 
from  tliat  moment  hii  future  profcsiioriu]  study  becomes,  in  poin 
:warJ  substitute  fur  tho  education  which  his  former  teachers  pn 
y.  He  must  apptj  himaclf  with  pain  lo  an  isolated  subject,  undo 
a  and  wilh  small  helps,  to  gain  that  (lOwcr  whiuh  might  so  muc 
re  been  gained  when  the  mind  wai  more  supple,  and  fodnatioa  c 
'/■ 

nong  the  educated  classes  we  find  CIiom  who  can  readily  combin 
li  they  poss-vis,  and  can  tnrti  their  previous  ncqnirvmenta  to  th 
eraiion  of  such  questions  as  arise ;  and  we  also  Bud  those  who  ar 
lerdse,  or  almost  altogether  incapable  of  it. 
^ty  of  thinking  easily,  and  origiuatiug  thought,  should  be  can 
1,  needs  not  to  oe  maintained ;  and  it  cannot  be  efleciively  cton 
Jcrsblo  degree  of  attention  puid  to  the  method  of  thinking  u-hic' 


r  mora  thi  i  mere  elements  is  efleetively  learnt.    ConsideraCioi 
actiM'  apply  to  every  department  ot  knowledge ;  there  is  a  lowe 

the  pupd  can  do  little  more  than  collect ;  there  is  a  higher  stat 
a  which  be  cnn  begin  efleetively  lo  apply  thought  to  his  collectei 
s  make  them  help  him  to  nsefal  hubiti  of  mind, 
caking,  correctness  in  any  broach  of  knowledge  is  a  remit  only  o 

Uowarer  eimple  the  subject  may  be,  however  absurd  the  ool, 
s  may  be,  1  believe  it  may  bo  taken  as  an  axiom  that  the  beginne 
:arale.  and  remains  subject  to  this  defect  until  he  hoi  aci|uirei 
e  than  elements. 

insiderable  extent  to  look  bock  upon,  that  he  begins  to  understam 
mds  upon  corroctno'S.  The  same  may  be  nid  as  to  Incid  arrangt 
it  is  clear  Ihut  tho  learner  will  never  see  the  value,  until  he  has  i 
lanlitj  of  matter  on  which  to  employ  himself. 
Hitiey  of  learning  quickly  evaporate*  from  a  mind  which  neve 
ling  except  in  small  quantitiea;  and  the  iotelleccnal  philosophe 
:plain  the  following  phenomenon, — that  men  who  have  given  dee; 
le  or  more  liberal  studies,  can  learn  lo  the  end  of  their  live*,  an 
ain  and  tppij  very  small  qnantiija  of  alher  kinds  of  knowledge 
M  have  never  leaint  much  of  any  one  thing,  seldom  acquire  nei 
a-  they  attain  to  years  of  maturity,  and  &«qnentlj  loM  the  greate 
hich  Ihey  o: 
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Georoe  Bedell  Airt,  ABtronome 
Royal  Society,  ia  bis  endence  before  1 
eioa  in  1862,  in  answer  to  questions, 

The  effect  oT  the  Kieocilic  education  at  tb 
aieasore  on  the  character  of  the  ex&mmon. 
which  a  the  only  one  with  whieh  I  can  pr 
tcientiflc  mbject  Ie  nutbematics  in  its  TirioDs 
are  for  the  nurt  pact  Maiten  of  Arti  who  I 
who  are  put  romardatlheirown  wish  and  thro 
colleges,  aa  proper  peraons  Co  be  mathcmatici 

I  should  like  terj  well  that  freshmen  slmuli 
ci]led  the  mechanigm  of  matbematira,  and  in 
erall/ ;  but  with  regard  to  the  demonstrative 
most  moderate  amount,  becaoie  I  do  not  thin] 
advantage  dll  a  later  period  of  lime ;  bnt  the  i 
ftod  the  mechanical  part  could  be  learned  by  i 

I  am  in  the  habit  ol  recdring  at  the  Obser 
They  are  for  the  moet  port  the  sons  of  trodei 
whom  I  engage  at  a  low  rate  of  pajraent,  and 
•end  them  to  the  Obserratoiy  for  the  acquire: 
I  have  instituted  an  examination  for  these  b 
tion,  which  I  tried  once  or  twice,  and  of  whicl 
examination  of  efficiency,  and  I  found  only  t 
amined  one  of  the  bojg  of  the  age  of  fifteen,  I 
indeed  to  the  extent  of  which  I  hare  epokeu. 

There  are  things  with  which  boys  might  ao 
4o  not  involre  a  strain  onthe  mind,  but  which 
life.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  school  boy  ]c 
not  troable  myself  much  about  M  Che  time,  b 
have  been  extremely  nwfnl  to  me  erer  since. 
writing  master  in  our  icbool  that  be  would  i 
book-keeping  by  donble  entry.  I  did  not  car 
instmctioD  to  remember  it  and  to  acquire  the 
finite  value  to  ne  since.  Now  I  never  cat 
•chool,  and  I  may  say  the  aame  in  respect  to  c 
being  extremely  nsefnl  to  me.  I  learned  k  li 
cannot  tay  how,  bnt  that  little  has  been  of ) 
to  sboiv  that  knowledge  acquired  at  that  age,  i 
or  well  ordered  study,  docs  prore  advantageoo 

In  public  schools  the  general  tone  should  i 
the  elements  of  mathematicfil  education,  I  thi 
aiderable  knowledge  of  the  less  severe  kind 
advancing  yean,  as  during  the  yean  spent  i 
important  that  sound  demonstrative  matha 
applied  science,  ebonld  constitute  a  large  part 
desirable  that  the  college  course  sbonld  not  be 


UCHABI.  VAKADAT. 

[A.EL  Fasa-DAT,  the  Bon  of  a  blackBmttli  in  Kewingtoa 
ru  bom  September  24.  1791.  At  the  age  of  13.  after  such 
itary  instruction  aa  tiie  &ther's  limited  meana  could  secure, 
apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder  and  stationer,  when  in  look- 
ugh  the  Foluines  eent  to  be  bound)  the  boy's  attention  waa 
i,  among  cHher  subjects,  to  Klectricity,  and  to  apply  his 
Ige  he  converted  a  medidne  phial  to  the  purposes  of  a 
jar,  and  thus  began  his  experiments  in  a  field  of  science 
h  he  Afterwards  won  his  brightest  laurels.  liis  bias  to 
gav«  him  an  aversion  to  trade,  when  being  presented  with 
by  Mr.  Dance  to  the  four  closing  lectures  of  Fivf.  Davy 
;n  Sir  Humphrey),  in  his  course  for  1812,  in  the  Royal 
ion.  These  lectures  dedded  his  career.  Writing  out  his 
ie  forwarded  them  with  a  letter  to  the  lecturer,  setting 
}  desire  to  continue  his  studies  in  that  direction.  An  en- 
ig  answer  was  returned,  which  was  followed  soon  after  by 
ler  of  the  position  of  assistant  in  his  laboratory.  In  the 
[lowing  he  accompanied  the  professor  to  Paris,  Montpelleir, 
Borne,  and  Naples,  at  all  of  which  places  be  met  men  of 
and  saw  new  experiments  made  in  the  best  laboratories  of 
On  his  r«tum,  in  18Id,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to 
k  of  the  laboratory,  where  he  continued  as  a  subordinate  and 
t  till  1826,  when  he  became  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the 
itablishcd  by  Mr.  Fuller.  In  1821  he  obtained  new  views 
ro-mognetism  and  electro-chemistry,  which  he  followed  out 
ries  of  yeara,  and  on  the  results  of  these  researchea  his  fame 
,Ily  rests.  In  1823  he  was  elected  corresponding  member  of 
\dimie  da  Seiencei  ot  Paris,  and  in  18-14  one  of  the  eight 
associates;  in  184G  he  received  the  Bumford  Medal  and  the 
tfedal;  in  1832  Oxford  conferred  the  degree  of  Civil  Law 
.),  and  in  1830  he  was  made  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety 
).  In  1833  he  received  from  Lord  Melbourne's  govern- 
pension  of  £300;  in  1836  be  was  appointed  Scientific 
:  to  the  Trinity  House,  and  subsequently,  to  (he  Board  of 
and  from  1829  to  lb42,  he  was  chemical  lecttirer  at  the  Royal 
!  Academy  at  Woolwich.  With  opportunities  to  become 
the  commercial  value  of  this  scientific  work,  Faraday  deliber- 
jclined  them,  &ud  stuck  to  his  latwcatory,  and  study,  with  an 
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Terage  income  of  £1,000  to  £2,000  a  ;< 
iting  fortune  of  £150,000 — as  a  compe 
Tjadul,  "  Our  subjects  are  lo  f^oriooM,  flu 
nd  encourage!  the  feeblest ;  delights  and 
obsbiVatioks  on  mbkcal  i 

If  the  term  edncatioo  nsf  be  widBnlood  ia  k 
tiat  belongs  lo  tbe  improreroent  of  the  mind,  • 
nowledge  of  otben,  or  by  inci«B*e  of  it  throngl 
lOpe  to  be  juBttfied  for  brinBing  forward  a  few 
ng  the  exercise  of  tbe  mentBl  povere  in  a  putii 
light  seem  oat  of  place. 

D^ioKy  af  Judgmeat  m  taa 

I  know  that  in  physical  matten  mnhitiidet  an 
lave  little  or  do  power  of  jadgment  in  tbe  caiec 
lepartmenta  of  knowledge ;  aod  that,  genenllj 
he  facnltic*  which  relate  to  judgment  almoit 
lecisioni  at  the  mercy  of  iguoranco,  prepoueH 
ident.    •    •    • 

There  an  tnnltitndea  who  think  themtsWe* 
nost  carsorj  obaerration,  apon  the  caiue  of  th 
)e  really  TBiy  acute  and  corwct  in  things  fami 
ihrase  with  them  is,  that  "  it  itandg  to  reaso 
ihould  result  from  the  can»e  tbey  B«igii  to  it,  e 
nerona  oaeee  that  appear  plain,  to  show  this  re 
mly  rational  relation  of  caaie  and  eOect.  In 
ahiloaophy,  we  have  wonderful  aid  in  the  progr 
«r,  of  our  final  judgment,  afforded  ni  by  the  fi 
;be  experience  which  multiplies  their  number 
'hndanenlal  &ct,  like  an  elementary  principl 
ilways  true ;  bat,  on  the  other  band,  we  firq 
ihct! — often  bil  in  dieUngaiehing  it,— often  fii 
Uld  mostly  OTerpaas  or  come  dioit  of  its  true  re 

The  laauaf  naiart,  as  we  understand  them,  i 
]dge  in  natnral  things.  So  much  as  we  know 
:he  successive  energies  of  the  highest  intellect 
After  a  most  rigid  and  tcmCinizing  examination 
lite  exprcidoD  has  been  given  lo  them ;  they  ha 
)r  trust.  From  day  to  day  we  itill  examine  ai 
VVc  have  no  interest  in  their  retention  if  errone 
>9t  discovery  a  man  coold  make  would  be  to  p 
Inws  was  enoneons,  and  his  greatest  honor  w 
mnld  there  be  any  desire  to  retain  tbe  forma 
the  new  or  the  amended  law  would  be  far  nto 
jreatly  increass  our  intelleetaal  acqai«itiou, 
K>nrce  of  fresh  delight  to  the  mind. 

These  laws  are  nomerDus,  and  are  more  or 
also  precise;  for  a  law  may  pri'scnt  en  apparen 
a  law  to  na,  when  the  exception  is  included  in 
vatioTi  of  temperature  expands  all  bodies  is  a  v 
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^ion  in  iToter  Ibr  a  limited  temperature  j  becBUM  ire  are  careful,  wliils 
10  law,  to  state  the  e\r«ption  and  iu  limita.  Pi«-«inine[il  among  tlivii 
■DSC  of  it!  fJmplicity,  its  uniTertalitj,  and  it*  ondeviating  truth,  Etund 
iciaCcd  bj  Newton  (commonljr  called  the  iain  ^  gravitation^,  that  in  it 
tt  maUer  witli  a  force  inveraelf  as  Ilia  square  of  the  distarce.  Heirtui 
hat,  by  tbU  lav,  the  general  condition  of  thinga  on  the  surface  of  t]i< 
goTcrnfd;  and  the  globe  itaelf,  with  all  upon  it,  kcjtt  together  oai 
ie  demoustrated  that  the  tootianB  of  the  planets  round  the  edq,  nnd  o: 
itei  about  the  plancu,  were  subject  to  it.  During  and  since  tiis  time 
iriationa  in  the  morcmcnts  of  the  pinnets,  nhich  were  called  in'egiilari 
might,  for  anght  that  was  then  known,  be  due  to  aome  cause  other  t1i»i 
*ion  of  gniTiiatioQ,  were  fonnd  lo  be  ita  necessary  consequences,  B; 
and  KnitEuiiing  attention  of  minds  the  must  peneveriag  and  careful 
certained  that  even  the  distant  stun  were  sutgect  to  this  law;  and 
I  place  8B  it  were  the  seal  of  assurance  to  ita  never-failing  tmth,  it  he 
the  minds  of  Leverrier  and  Addams  (1S4S),  the  Ibreteller  and  the  die 
r  an  orb  rolling  in  the  depths  of  space,  so  large  as  to  njual  nearlj  siil; 
at  so  far  awaj  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  nnassislcd  eye.  What  truth 
lat  of  revelatioa,  can  have  an  assurance  stronger  than  thia  1 
a  law  is  often  cost  aside  aa  of  no  value  or  authority,  because  of  the  an 

ignmniice  amidst  wiiidi  w«  dwell.  Yod  hear  at  the  pr«<ent  da;,  tha 
torn  can  place  their  finger*  on  a  table,  and  then  elevating  their  bandt 
will  rise  up  and  follow  them^  that  the  piece  of  fiimiture,  thougl 
111  BKcnd,  and  that  their  bands  bear  no  wdght,  or  are  not  drawn  dowi 
lod  \  juu  do  not  hear  of  this  as  a  conjuring  mancenTre,  to  be  shown  to 
laement,  but  are  expected  serionsl/  to  believe  it ;  and  are  told  that  it  i: 
tant  Gtct,  a  great  diacoveiy  amongst  the  truths  of  natnre.  Tonr  ncigfa 
U-meaning,  consaentions  penou,  believes  it;  and  the  assenion  find 
n  ID  every  rank  of  society,  and  amongat  claeaea  which  are  eateemcd  t< 
«d.  Now,  what  caa  this  imply  but  that  society,  speaking  generally,  ii 
ignorant  as  respecta  edncation  of  the  judgmeoc,  but  is  alao  ignorant  oi 
lace.  The  parties  who  are  thus  persuaded,  and  these  who  are  inclinei 
and  to  hope  that  they  are  right,  throw  np  Newton's  law  at  once,  ani 
vu*,  which  of  all  others  ia  fitted  to  be  te««d  by  It ;  or  if  the  law  be  er 

to  teat  the  law. 

hould  not  one  who  can  thus  lift  a  table,  proceed  to  verily  and  simpli^ 
and  bring  it  into  relation  with  the  law  of  Newton  !  Why  ahould  hi 
the  top  of  his  table  (it  may  be  a  amall  one),  and  pladng  it  in  a  balance 
BTO,  proceed  to  ascertain  how  much  wright  he  can  ruse  by  the  drangh 
gen  upwards  ;  and  of  this  weight,  so  ascertained,  how  much  is  onrep 
\sj  tof  poll  upon  the  fingera  downward  ?  He  will  then  be  able  to  invea 
9  further  question,  whether  electricity,  or  any  new  fbrco  of  matter,  ii 
nifeat  in  his  operation* ;  or  whether,  action  and  reaction  being  nnequal 
t  his  command  the  sonrce  of  a  perpetual  motion.  Such  a  man,  fur 
ith  a  nicely  oonttrricted  cairiage  on  a  nulway,  onghl  to  travel  by  thi 
nght  of  hi*  own  fingers.  A  fitf  leaa  priie  than  thia  wonid  gain  him  th< 
.  of  the  whole  tdentific  and  commercial  world ;  and  he  may  rest  assnred 
le  can  make  the  most  delicate  balance  inclina  or  decline  by  attiaetioQ 
t  be  only  with  the  foree  of  an  onnoe,  or  even  a  grain,  he  will  not  &il  H 
renal  reapaet  and  moat  timortbte  reward. 


Tbea  w«  think  of  the  lawi  of  nMnre  (whicl 
ime  known  to  at),  u  the  proper  testa  to  whi 
rcpreKQtationof  it  ahanld,  in  the  flnt  place 
r  auured  and  large  character.  Let  na  go  c 
rena  with  their  wlor,  ttarrj,  and  planetaiy ; 
watera  deacending  fiiNU  above  or  wanderii 
I,  the  plant!  i  and  rondder  the  penDaaeDC; 
?r  the  government  of  tiieee  iawl.  The  moi 
ct,  continnea  in  ita  apedea  throngh  conni 
the  same. 

do  not  object  to  table-moving,  for  ittdf;  foi 
though  a  Toy  unpromiaing  anhject  for  expei 
illingnesa  of  iu  advocate*  to  inveatigatc;  t 
tj  of  Ihe  lookera-on  ;  their  deaire  that  the 
lid  be  in  error ;  and  I  wish,  bj  calling  atlen 
irai  want  of  mental  diacipiino  and  edncatloi 

EdueatioiK  of  the  Judgment  m  the 
am  pennadcd  that  all  persona  ma;  find 
)oi  for  self-inatmction,  and  a.  field  for  the 
r  maj  eaailj  apply  their  habits  of  thought,  i 
;  they  ought  to  do  this,  as  a  dot;  to  themsel 
iCt  me  first  tij  to  illustrate  the  former  part  i 
e  what  I  think  ■  man  may  and  ought  to  do 
"he  >df ■Vacation  to  which  he  should  be  Mil 
judgment,  requires  no  blind  dependence  d 
imended  to  him  bj  the  anggeslioni  and  die 
1  firat  part  of  it  is  founded  in  mental  disd 
isant  avowahi;  appearances  are  preaerved,  i 
I  neceasar/  that  n  man  uanu'iK  himttlf,  and  I 
y,  aa  he  advances,  he  should  become  more  e 
ve  a  sharper  critic  lo  himself  than  any  one 
1  this,  for,  so  fur  as  bo  conacionsly  &11b  short  i 
f  have  reason  on  their  side  when  they  cricit 
it  of  mind  will  be  an  internal  conviction  of 
■rh  kit  nrigkbon  are  taaght,  and,  that  his  o 
;ters  ought  to  be  Hdvanced  with  reservation 
t  lo  correclion  vjion  good  groundt  in  ait  thltigs,  * 
\i ;  and  should  bmiliaiise  itself  with  the  I 
]gh  it  sees  no  reason  to  suppose  itself  in 
;  mind  is  not  enfeebled  by  this  internal  odm 
not  distinguish  proportionately  between  the  p 
wn  hn{)eTfectly,  it  will  tend  either  to  he 
ch  admits  the  dne  amonnt  of  probability  ia 
<  right  that  we  should  stand  by  and  act  on 
1  them  in  obstinate  blindness,  or  t«tain  the 
>mi>mber  the  time  when  I  bcliercd  a  spar 
ala  as  they  approached  to  contact  fand  the 
remain) ;  bat  others  doubted  the  tact  and  di 
ion  I  found  reason  to  admit  thdr  cbrrect 
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tbat  electrolytes  codIU conduct  olectrieitf  hj  acondnction  proper; 
ecu  denied  bjr  nuuiy  through  long  time :  though  I  beliered  myaelf 
imibuices  have  induced  me  to  pay  that  respect  to  criticism  u  to 
le  subject,  and  I  tuve  the  pleasure  of  thinking  that  nstura  con- 
lal  conclasioDs. 

le  points  of  Klf-edDcation  which  take  up  the  form  of  mentai 
•■  U  one  of  gre&t  importtince,  and,  morooTer,  difflcoltlo  dealTith, 
Ivet  >o  internal  conflict,  and  equally  toncliea  onr  vanity  and  onr 
Its  in  the  latdaiqi  lo  deceivt  our&oa  regarding  all  we  wish  Ctir, 
tj  of  reiMlaiKC  to  Atte  detiret.  It  is  impouible  for  anj  one  who 
Donslnined,  hj  the  coarae  of  his  occupation  and  thoogtats,  to  a 
oa)  self-eorrection,  lo  be  avan  of  the  antount  of  error  in  relation 
triiing  from  this  teodencj.  The  Ibrce  of  the  temptation  which 
k  for  SDch  evidence  and  appearances  as  are  in  faror  of  onr  desires, 
d  thoM  which  oppose  them,  ia  wondeifullj  gnat.  In  Uiis  lospect 
lOTC  or  less,  active  promoters  of  error.  In  place  of  practising 
•bnagation,  we  ever  make  the  wish  the  father  to  tlie  thought :  we 
idtjr  that  which  agrees  with,  we  resist  with  dislike  that  which 
hereas  the  very  rcrene  is  required  by  eveiy  dictate  of  common 

illoatrate  my  meaning  by  a  cose  where  the  proof  being  easy,  the 
inder  the  temptation  is  the  more  striking.  In  old  times,  a  ring 
old  be  tied  bj  a  boy  to  one  end  of  a  long  piece  of  thread,  which 
bold  at  the  other  end,  letting  the  bntioo  hang  wiihin  a  glass,  or 
slate-pencU,  or  sealing-wax,  or  a  nail ;  be  would  wait  and  observe 
tton  swung,  and  whether  in  swinging  it  tapped  the  glass  as  many 
>ck  struck  last,  or  moved  along  or  across  the  slate-pencil,  or  in  a 

In  laic  times,  parties  in  all  ranks  of  lite  have  renewed  and  re- 
a  experiment.  Thejhave  sougjit  to  ascertain  a  reiy  simple  &ct — 
ET  the  effect  was  as  reported  ;  but  how  many  were  nnable  to  do 
ere  sure  they  could  keep  their  hands  immovable, — were  sore  they 
list  watching  the  result, — Kcre  sure  that  accordance  of  awing  with 
JTtctian  was  not  the  result  of  their  dcaires  or  involantory  mo- 
isilyall  these  points  could  be  put  to  the  proof  by  nal  looldngal  the 
r  difficult  for  the  experimenter  to  deny  himself  that  privilege.  I 
nd  one  who  woald  freely  permit  tbe  anbstance  experimented  with 
From  bis  sight,  and  then  its  position  changed. 
m  we  exhibit  in  respect  of  any  report  or  opinion  that  harmonizes 
nceived  nolious.  can  only  be  compared  in  degree  with  the  iRcrs> 
Cain  towards  everything  that  opposes  them;  and  these  opposite 
'  incompatible,  or  at  least  inconsistent,  conditions  are  accepted 

in  the  most  extraordinary  manner..  At  one  moment  a  departure 
)f  nature  is  admitted  withoot  the  pretence  of  a  careful  examina- 
of;  and  at  the  next,  the  whale  fbrce  of  these  laws,  acting  nndevi- 
li  all  time,  is  denied,  becanae  the  testimony  they  givo  ia  disliked. 
I  persuasion,  that  no  man  can  examine  himself  in  the  most  com- 
.ving  any  reference  to  him  personally,  or  to  any  penon,  thought, 
ed  lo  him,  without  being  soon  made  aware  of  Ihi  ttmptatum  and 
f  opposing  it.  1  could  give  yon  many  illustrations  personal  to 
itmosphcric  magnetism,  lines  of  fbrce,  attraction,  repnUion,  onit^r 
in  of  matter,  £c;   oi  in  things  more  general  to  our  common 
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kboat  likes  and  diaUkas,  wisbca,  hopet, 
i  sod  ftleo  nnneceBMUy,  Ibr  e»ch  mnit  b 
TRted  in  this  respect.  I  will  siniplj  ezf 
f  Klf-edncation  which  coiuiitB  in  teach 
:linationa,  until  the^  are  prored  to  be  rif 
J  in  thing!  of  natonU  philofophj,  but  il 
exerciw  at  tfae  mind  which  largelj  infln< 
gment,  is  the  habit  of  forming  clmr  and 
ubject  in  our  ordinarj  mniner,  we  retnn 
cing  the  condition  of  onr  thoughts,  wa 
recite  tbej  remain.  On  recalling  the  pi 
le  cireninuaacee  inodi^ng  them,  the 

the  real  or  probable  remit,  we  shall  It 
f  Bitot  the  foundation  of  a  judgfoent,  i 
,  For  the  acqniiement  of  a  good  conii 
t>  ihonld  be  traiDcd  to  a  habit  of  clear 
ai  distinct  impieaikim  of  tha  matter  in 
K>,  maj  rem^n. 

perBOodad  that  natural  Ihingi  offer  an  i 
mostVaried  Held  for  the  ntceaaaiy  men 
B  tbemselTci  therein  maj  eani;  applj  tb 
;ial  nae.  Ae  a  Drst  step  In  eDcb  practice 
t  il  possible  end  what  is  impoauble. 

We  ma^  cmploj  it ;  we  ma;  evoke  it  in 
r ;  we  ma;  hide  It  for  a  period ;  bat  w 
e  may  cast  it  awaj ;  hnt  where  we  disn 
efore,  we  desire  to  consider  h  propositioi 
>n  of  power,  let  os  carry  oar  judgment, 
proposal  include  the  double  use  of  a  ibi 

a  creation  of  power,  and  that  omnot  be. 

piece  of  wood  or  dons  upward  withont 
rodace  by  its  graiitj  an  effort  equal  to  i 
power,  and  etmiuf  bt. 
^ain  we  cannot  anniAilaU  matto',  nor  can 
>  rest  upon  that  dogma,  what  are  we 
lake  the  table  to  cease  flom  acting  by  4hi 
r  reaction  upon  the  hand  supposed  to  dr 
n  respect  of  that  very  property  which  ot 
[derations  of  this  nature  aie  very  impoi 
statement  is  made  clumiug  onr  assent 
ne  coMeqnence  which  can  be  immediate 
'  like  compact  and  never  foiling  truths. 
I  reason  to  saepend  our  conclnsioD,  howe 
losition  may  be,  and  pnrsno  the  Inqoirj 

it  must  be  a  most  nneducated  and  presu 
to  cast  off  the  tried  truth  sjid  accept  in 
nld  endeavor  to  separate  the  poinis  befor 
e  a  clear  typo  idea  of  the  mling  fiict  and 
m  every  side,  with  the  great  purpose  o 
end  recogniiing  it  under  every  variety  o 
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ler  va  ihonld  ftcoulom  onnelvea  to  clear  and  definite  language, 
lytieal  mMtert,  giriug  to  &  word  ita  true  ind  foil,  but  meaaurod 
ira  maj  ba  able  to  couve;  oar  idea*  clearlj  to  tha  miDds  of  olb- 
tons  cannot  matuall;  impart  ihcir  knowledge,  or  compare  and 
iduimi,  uBlet*  both  atlond  to  tbe  tine  inient  and  force  of  Ian- 
lucb  wordi  aa  attraclJOD,  electricic;,  polaritj',  or  atom,  thcj  imply 
I,  tbe;  maj  diacuH  beta,  deuf  ruultB,  and  doubt  coniequenca 
t  tima  widiont  any  adTonlageooi  progreaa.  I  hold  it  aa  a  great 
waUoa  that  the  atodent  Bhx>nld  be  coniianallj  eng^;cd  iu  fbnning 
1  in  expneaiug  tfaem  clearlj  by  language.  Snch  practice  inienu- 
r  tendcDcy  to  exaggeration  or  niitake,  and  iocreaM*  the  aetiM 
th  in  ererj  part  of  life. 

Bony,  however,  if  what  I  have  said  wero  nndentood  ai  mean- 
ion  for  the  inprorement  and  alrengthening  of  the  judgment  is  to 
gpreaMTeof  the  imaginstioii,  orconflne  the  cxerciieof  the  mind 

a  matbematical  or  mechanical  charoetor.  I  believe  that,  in  the 
ncal  adencs,  the  ima^nalion  should  be  tan^t  to  preacnt  the  inb- 
d  in  all  possible,  and  even  in  impossible  views ;  to  search  tix 
teneas  and  (if  I  may  say  so}  of  opposition — inverse  or  contracted 
ireaent  the  fundamenta]  idea  in  every  form,  proportion,  and  condi- 

it  with  soppoaitioni  and  probabilities,  that  all  cases  may  pan 
be  touched,  if  needful,  by  tbe  Iihuriel  speiir  of  experiment.  Bui 
)  Hubr  gmtmrntnt,  and  the  result  must  not  bo  given  to  society 
lent,  educated  by  the  process  itaelf,  ba«  been  exercised  upon  it. 
Serent  data  required  are  in  our  possession,  and  wc  have  sneceeded 
ear  idea  of  each,  tbe  uiod  riionld  be  instructed  to  io^naes  f/um 
■ther,  and  not  mfiHind  carelessly  to  hasten  to  a  conclndon.    This 

essential ;  and  it  ii  especially  needful  that  the  rtasoni  nhicb  ar( 
expectations  or  our  desires  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 
if  this  whoksome  menial  condition,  we  should  be  able  to  form  » 
igwuKI,  The  mind  naturally  desires  to  settle  upon  one  thing  ot 
>t  Dpon  an  afflrma^ve  or  a  negative;  and  that  with  a  degree  of 
ch  is  irrational  and  improper.  In  drawing  a  conciuuon  it  is  vetj 
t  the  Uss  necessaiy,  to  make  it  pmpntMiMitt  to  the  evidence :  ex- 
tainty  exist*  (a  case  of  rare  occurrence),  we  shonld  consider  ooi 
ible  only.  The  probability  may  appear  very  great,  so  that  in 
'OTid  we  often  accept  aoch  a*  certainty,  and  trust  our  welfare  oi 

iL  Still,  only  an  uneducated  mind  will  confound  prohabili^ 
,  espeeially  when  it  encouniena  contrary  conclasioo  drawn  t^ 
Ike  data.  Occuionalty  and  frequently  the  exercise  of  thejadg- 
end  m  abniate  nttniatian.  It  may  be  very  distastrful,  and,  great 
■end  a  conduaion,  but  as  wo  are  not  in&llible,  so  we  ought  to  b« 
hall  eventually  find  oar  advantage,  for  the  man  who  rests  in  fall 
so  filr  from  light  as  he  who,  proceeding  in  a  wrong  direction,  ii 

hisdiatanca. 

»  which  1  advoeato  wiU  vequiia  patietct  and  labor  of  ihanght  ir 
teodingto  Itaprore  the  judgment.  It  matters  not  on  whatanhjeci 
id  Is  occupied,  he  shoiild  engage  in  it  with  the  conriction  that  il 
attal  labor.  A  powerful  ntad  will  be  able  to  draw  a  ooacluuoi 
nd  more  correctly  than  one  of  moderate  character,  bat  both  vril 
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inrpam  tfaenuelres  if  tfaej  make  an  earnest,  careful  Investigition,  instead  of  a 
careless  or  prejudiced  one ;  and  education  for  this  puxpoee  is  the  more  necessaij 
for  the  latter,  because  the  man  of  less  ability  may,  through  it,  raise  his  rank  and 
amend  his  position. 

This  education  has  for  its  first  and  its  last  step  humUiiy.  It  can  conmeoce 
only  because  of  a  conviction  of  deficiency ;  and  if  we  are  not  disheartened  under 
the  growing  revelations  which  it  will  make,  that  conviction  will  become  stronger 
unto  the  end.  But  the  humility  will  be  founded,  not  on  comparison  of  ourselTci 
with  the  imperfect  standards  around  us,  but  on  the  increase  of  that  intemsl 
knowledge  which  alone  can  make  us  aware  of  our  internal  wants.  The  fizit 
step  in  correction  is  to  learn  our  deficiencies,  and  having  learned  them,  the  neit 
step  is  almost  complete:  for  no  man  who  has  discovered  that  his  judgment  is 
hasty,  or  illogical,  or  imperfect,  would  go  on  with  the  same  degree  of  haste,  or 
irrationality,  or  presumption,  as  before.    *    * 

I  know  Uiat  I  fail  frequently  in  that  very  eacerdse  of  judgment  to  which  I  call 
others,  and  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  much  more  frequently  I  stand 
manifest  to  those  around  me,  as  one  who  errs,  without  being  corrected  by  know- 
ing it. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Public  Schools  Commission,  Prof.  Far- 
aday expressed  very  decided  opinions  on  several  of  the  mooted 
questions  of  the  school  curriculum. 

NEGLECT  OF  FHTBICAL  SCIBHCBS  AMD  NATURAL  HI8TOBT. 

That  the  natural  knowledge  which  has  been  given  to  the  world  durine  tbe 
last  fifty  years  should  remain  untouched,  is  to  me  a  matter  so  strange  that  I  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  it.  This  knowledge  is  required  by  men  of  ordinair 
intelligence  in  our  lighthouse  arrangements,  and  yet  we  do  not  find  it  here,  at 
though  when  we  go  over  to  France  we  find  it  in  the  class  of  men  doing  the  same 
duty  there — ^men  who  can  give  a  reason,  supply  a  correction,  and  act  for  them- 
selves, if  they  see  action  is  wanted.  In  just  such  service  here  we  are  obliged 
to  displace  man  after  man  because  they  could  not  attend  to  the  electric  ligkt 
intelligently.  The  French  workman  was  not  superior  in  natural  intelligence, 
but  the  English  keeper  had  not  been  in  the  wa^  of  having  that  instruction.  My 
experience  and  observations  among  witnesses  m  courts  of  law,  and  amon^  men 
of  even  good  school  education,  have  satisfied  me  of  the  too  general  want  ofjudg^ 
ment  as  well  as  of  actual  ignorance  of  natural  things — httle  or  no  power  to 
give  a  reason  why  for  what  they  say  or  do. 

The  sciences,  of  which  I  notice  a  great  and  general  ignorance  even  among  our 
best  public  school  educated  men — that  of  the  air,  the  earth,  the  water — tonch  ns 
at  all  points,  every  dav,  every  hour,  every  where— thenr  make  up  life.  And  it 
is  difficult  to  make  such  adult  minds  comprehend  simple  explanations,  which  if 
adressed  to  young  people  in  school  or  in  the  shop,  will  be  both  intelligible,  inte^ 
esting,  and  profitable.  I  never  yet  found  a  boy  so  young  as  not  to  be  able  to 
understand  oy  simple  explanation  and  to  enjoy  the  point  of  an  experiment.  I 
find  the  grown  up  minds  coming  back  to  me  with  the  same  questions  over  and 
over  again.  They  are  not  prepared  to  receive  these  notions.  They  need  the 
A  B  c  of  the  subjects. 

I  could  teach  a  little  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  of  ordinary  intelligence,  all 
those  things  in  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  optics,  which  are  usually 
taught  at  a  much  later  period.  These  subfects,  and  cfaemistTj  and  botany, 
should  receive  attention  in  apposite  wavs  and  times  at  school. 

In  matters  of  natural  science,  and  all  the  uses  and  applications  of  the  same, 
I  should  turn  to  a  man  untaught  in  other  restects,  but  acquainted  wiUi  these  sub- 
jects, rather  than  to  a  classical  scholar^  to  nnd  that  mode  or  habit  of  mind  to 
enable  him  to  judge  aptly  in  this  department. 
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.  W.  Herschbl,  who  was  knighted  hy  Queen  Victoria  h 
>  best  representative  of  Uie  science  of  her  kingdom  ai 
'  her  inauguration,  thus  speaks  of  Mathematies  in  Uu 

mi  111  m  r 

■B  k  "  inblic  Bcbool "  maj  coDtidcraUe  permanent  educfttiona 
;  in  which  a  iarge  nnmber  of  jonth*  go  thrangfa  a  fixed  and  nnifbrn 
xii  iBiEnctioD,  from  the  earliest  ige  at  which  bof  g  are  luuall;  seal 
that  in  which  thajatber  enter  the  uoirenities  or  pan  in  Bome  othsi 
nil/  life,  utd  in  which  it  il  nodelatood  that  the  edocation  ia  whal 
sral  one,  with  no  sptcial  professioiial  bis*  or  otlier  Browed  objeO 
■  TOnth  for  genera]  life  and  ciriliied  aocietj,  J  slioald  consider  aoj 
11/  bnltj  which  ihonld  confine  iiaelf  to  the  Btndf  of  tlie  daseica 
d  to  Ki  mnch  of  Greek  and  Booian  Hiatorf  u  u  necessary  to  an 
lanical  aathore,  as  iti  main  and  primary  feature,  and  ihoold  admit 
:taDtty,  a  mere  minimam  of  extra  claaaical  teaching.  Snch  a  sjs 
xesariJj,  I  conceiTe,  sn&er  to  lancniBh  and  become  etoDted  ant 
'■nt  of  timoly  exerciae,  the  icsBoning  facoltj,  in  tlioee  jeaia,  Im 
a  and  twentj,  when  the  mind  has  become  capattle  of  coDSecntin 
of  following  out  a  train  of  logical  argument  to  a  legitimate  con' 
;ho«e  yean  it  ia  qoite  as  important  that  youths  should  have  placet 
I  and  be  obliged  to  stuclj  books  which  may  best  initiate  them  ii 
f  hnman  thought  sa  in  that  of  classical  literature.  To  be  able  tc 
Ivea  Suently  in  Latin  or  Greek  prose  or  vrne,  to  have  attained  ai 
liliarity  with  ancient  literatnrc,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  thi 
grammar,  prosody,  and  idiom — all,  in  abort,  which  ia  included  it 
■asical  scholarship, — is  no  doubt  very  desirable,  and  J  should  hi 
t  to  depreciate  it.  But  it  ia  bought  too  dear  if  attained  at  tbi 
ly  reasonable  prospect  of  improTing  tbo  general  inlcllectoal  char 
iring  habits  of  concentrated  thonght,  by  familiarizing  the  mind 
Hnplation  of  abstract  truth,  and  by  accustoming  it  to  the  attitndl 
M,  indnction,  and  generalixation,  while  it  is  yet  plastic  and  im- 

and  not  mere  utilitarian  considerations  as  to  the  more  fororabk 
^evions  mathematical  rea^ng  may  aRbrd  a  young  man  on  entering 
□r  the  adTantage  in  lifb  which  a  certain  amount  of  knowledgi 
.  TBoelj  of  other  subjects  may  carry  with  it — or  even  as  to  tht 
tation  which  society  has  begun  to  enlectaia  that  a  yonng  man  cail- 
dncated  shall  not  be  wholly  ignoiant  of  at  least  the  elements  of 
and  physical  science  (thongh  these  consideration*  bib  not  without 
which  incline  me  to  adrocate  the  accoidance  of  a  reiy  decided 
c  infraction  in  the  upper  forms  to  an  elementary  course  of  maths- 
1  in  geometry  as  far  as  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  the  moM 
odtiooi  in  conic  sections,  and  the  doctrine  of  cnrvea ;  in  symbolic 
r  as  the  general  nature  of  equations  and  the  derelopment  of  fonty 
te  aeries,  and  including,  ia  the  region  of  applied  matbematica,  at 
naiy  elemeuia  of  statica  and  dynamics.    Snch  a  conrae  migh^  ] 
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think,  oommence  with  the  average  of  boys  about  their  14th  year,  before  which, 
however,  I  should  expect  the  four  roles  of  arithmetic,  simple  and  compound, 
and  decimal  fractions  to  have  been  insisted  on. 

I  know  that  it  is  a  oonmion  idea  that  classical  and  mathematical  proficiencj 
are  incompatible  and  simply  fundamentally  different  constitutions  of  mind.  This, 
however,  (except  as  regards  the  higher  degrees  of  proficiency  which  go  to  ren- 
der a  man  distinguished,  either  as  a  scholar  or  a  mathematician,  and  the  propo* 
sition  might  then  be  extended  to  every  other  form  of  excellence)  I  disbeliere; 
if  anything  further  be  intended  by  such  an  assertion  than  that  tastes  difier,  and 
that  most  men  prefer  to  give  thdr  attention  to  subjects  which  fill  the  imagina- 
tion and  interest  the  feelings  rather  than  to  those  which  appeal  to  the  miim- 
passioned  reason,  and  call  for  a  prolonged  and  steady  exercise  of  the  thiDkiDg 
powers.  Ab  to  the  common  remark  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  young  men 
entering  the  oniversities  with  a  high  degree  of  classical  training  evince  a  repug- 
nance to  the  mathematical  studies  there  followed,  and  not  unfreqnently  rather 
ostentatiously  declare,  and  proceed  to  illustrate  in  practice,  their  inaptitude  for 
such  studies,  it  proves  nothing  but  that  the  one-sidedness  of  their  prerioss 
education  has  produced  its  natural  effect ;  and  the  consequence  I  believe  to  be 
that  a  great  mass  of  good  mental  power,  which  might  have  become  available  to 
human  progress  if  duly  fostered  and  developed,  has  thus  hitherto  been  lost  to 
the  community.  All  that  I  intend,  however,  in  thus  protesting  against  thb 
prevalent  notion,  is  to  deprecate  its  being  drawn  into  an  argument  for  not  insisu 
ing  on  attendance  on  the  mathematical  classes  in  the  case  of  boys  who  really  do 
make  little  progress,  and  throwing  back  into  an  unmitigated  classicsd  routine. 
In  every  school  there  are  boys  of  all  degrees  of  capacity  and  industry,  and 
therefore  of  progress.  But  the  absence  of  these  qualities  is  never  admitted  mb  a 
reason  for  their  being  excused  attendance  at  school  hours,  whatever  be  the  lessons 
in  hand,  though  it  may,  and  must,  retard  their  advance  to  higher  classes. 
Besides  mathematical  and  physical  subjects  there  are  to  be  considered  the  modem 
languages,  history,  geog^phy,  music,  drawing,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters 
of  a  similar  nature. 

Dr.  Whewell,  Master  of  Trinitj  College,  and  Vice  Pl-esident 
of  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge^  in  which  he  was  also  at  different 
times,  tutor,  professor  of  mineralogy,  moral  philosophy,  &c.,  in  a 
treatise  on  IdbercU  JSdtteaHan^  published  first  in  1835,  and  with  addi- 
tions in  1850,  and  commended  to  the  Public  School  Commission  in 
1862,  ha»  the  following  remarks : 

Any  one  who  has  thought  at  all  on  the  sulject  of  the  education  of  the  middle 
and  higher  classes  in  England,  must  be  aware  that  the  great  classical  schools 
exercise  a  very  powerful  influenoe  upon  sudi  educations.  The  flower  of  our  Eag 
lish  youth  spend  at  these  schools  the  years  during  which  the  greater  part  i> 
acquired  of  all  that  youths  do  acquire  in  the  way  of  learning.  It  is  there  that 
their  mental  habits  in  a  g^reat  measure  receive  the  form  which  they  retain  in 
after  life.  The  tastes  there  generated,  the  estimates  of  difierent  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge there  communicated  by  ^e  contagion  of  society,  are  not  easily  afterwards 
changed.  Even  if  at  the  university  they  are  introduced  to  new  subjects  of 
thought,  new  methods  of  study,  new  associates,  new  motives,  still  the  influence 
cpf  the  school  oontinues  to  be  extremely  powerful,  and  though  it  may  be  modified. 
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>bliteM«d  bj  nbaaqnent  agendM.  Bnt  the  Tiews  wltich  have  been  pre- 
ths  preeediag  pagM  ihow  u»  thit  Inflaence  operating  idll  noie  power- 
nothei  iraj.  If  the  Bcholan  wbo  come  60m  the  eieal  echools  to  the 
r  un  not  In  a  great  degree  aftermiTda  moulded  by  the  nnfrenitj  tja- 
hey  are  not  engaged  apon  new  aubjecta  and  Dkodei  of  itndj ;  if  theT- 
licersity  honora,  and  college  emolnmenCa,  merely  by  ccntinaing  the 
f  their  Khool-bof  labors ;  if,  having  done  thii,  thej  become  bo  namer' 
^  goreming  bodj  of  the  nniveisi^  aa  u  be  able  to  control  and  direct 
rea  ;  if  thej  ezcerciae  this  power  >o  aa  to  perfect  Che  next  generation  of 
ja  from  being  conatrained  to  anj  atndiee  except  those  of  the  schooU ; 
laiTereitj  is  nu  longer  a  place  of  higher  education,  mppljing  the  de- 
of  the  Mhoola,  balancing  their  partial  ijalem,  liberalizing  their  necet- 
rrow  plan,  conTcrting  the  edncatton  of  ihe  grammar  eebool  into  m 
'  edncation ;  the  nniversitj  then  la  merely  an  appendage  to  the  great 
ewwding  thdr  best  scholars,  but  teachitigthcm  nothing;  giving  prizes, 
g  these  to  proSciencj  acquired  at  school,  exeteising  little  inflaence  to 
'  correct,  but  much  to  conflrm  the  impressioos  made  bj  the  mere  clasu- 
tion  of  bojhood, 

rhat  I  hare  already  said,  my  reader*  will  not  be  aorpriaed  at  my  agala 
at  the  ma^ematica  ought  to  be  tan^t  at  achool,  so  far  as  to  be  a  prep- 
a  the  mathematio  whidi  are  to  be  stadled  at  the  university ;  nor  at 
ig  that  the  present  mathematical  teaching  at  seventl  of  our  great 
lila  of  ntisf^cg  this  condition  with  regard  to  a  gre.ft  Bomber  of  their 
many  of  them  very  well  inilmcCed  in  the  classics.  Ifor  shall  I  here 
'imber  to  illustrate  these  propoeitiona.  That  mathematics  is  a  nccea- 
ion  of  a  liberal  edncation,  I  hare  endeavored  to  show  in  this  first  part. 
lematka  cannot  be  srndied  to  any  pnrpoae  at  the  university,  except  an 
banning  is  made  at  school.  Thie  is  tme,  even  of  apecDJadve  portioni 
maties,  such  as  geometry,  in  which  the  main  point  it  to  be  able  (o  nn- 
and  10  stale  the  prooli  of  the  propositions  which  belong  to  the  science, 
more  tme  of  practical  sdences,  snclias  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  practf- 
lometiy,  in  which  the  learnt  has  to  apply  mica  and  to  perform  opera- 
ich  it  requires  considenble  time  and  application  to  learn  to  apply  and 
m  Goirectly,  and  still  more,  to  perform  both  correctly  and  rapidly.  Jt 
A  learnt  daring  the  period  at  boyhood,  at  least  with  regard  to  arithme- 
tever  learnt ;  and  when  tiiis  ii  the  case,  all  real  progyew  In  mathematiei 
able.  Tet  how  imperftetly  arithmetic  is  generally  learnt  at  oar  great 
is  remarkable  to  the  extent  of  being  cnrious,  besides  being,  as  I  con- 
■.Bgreatmistbrtnneto  theboy*.  Thesonsof  great  merchants,  banlcen, 
l-holders,  when  they  leave  echoed,  aie  very  gmerally  incapable  of  ealcn- 
lie  discount  npon  a  bill,  and  often  not  able  to  add  up  the  ■oms  of  an 
And  few  indeed  of  the  sons  of  our  great  landownen  can  calculate  the 
a  leld  of  Irregular,  or  even  of  regnlar  foim,  and  given  dimensions, 
pean  to  be  a  lamentable  slate  of  things  on  eveiy  acconnt ;  in  its  fiirt 
gst  bearings,  becanse  such  ignorance  Is  a  great  impediment  in  the  practi- 
leuof  life;  la  theitext  place,  became  arithmetic  is  in  itself  agooddi*. 
f  attention  and  application  of  mind,  and  when  pamed  into  its  applica- 
1  admirable  exercise  of  cleameu  of  head  and  ingenui^ ;  in  tiM  next 
cause,  as  the  boyi  of  the  middle  classes  at  commercial  schools  are  com- 
ught  arithmetic  (and  generally  meniuration  also)  efibctively  aad  well, 
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the  boyi  from  the  gttat  Bchooli  have,  in  this  icq 
that  which  pTcvaili  in  a  loirer  stage  of  society ; 
bccaase  the  want  of  mrithmetic  makca  it  imponibk 
rccoire  a  good  education  at  the  nnirei^.  On  all 
me  in  the  highest  degree  detiiabte,  that  arithmetic 
and  prominent  place  in  the  STttcm  of  onr  great  sd 

Arithmetic,  and  when  Ihat  haa  been  mastered,  ge< 
aod  trigoDometrf  in  succosion,  should  Ibrm  a  pan 
•chool  which  ij  iniended  to  prepare  studcnu  lot 
that  it  has  been  aaid  that  anj  snbstantial  attenti 
with  the  classical  teaching ;  becaaae  ^e  classes  of  I 
knowledge  of  Greet  and  Latin  will  differ  from  1 
knowledge  of  mathematics.  Of  course  this  is  a  diil 
be  overcome.  It  hoi  hitherto  in  a  great  measure  li 
■itj  and  in  onr  colleges.  It  is  a  difficoltj  which,  if 
to  deter  us  from  the  attempt  to  improve  our  educa 
for  OS  to  have  a  liberal  edocalion ;  because  it  will 
At  this  rate,  we  shall  teach  onrboys  Greek  and  La 
dling  else,  for  (ear  it  should  interferewith  Greek  an 
But  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  life,  when  they  m 
human  knowledge  and  acquire  habits  which  wool 
literature  or  «ci«t)ce,  according  to  thdr  intellectual 

Arithmetic  has  usually  been  a  portion  of  ednci 
grouods,  namely,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  bei 
13  on  account  of  its  practical  use  in  the  business  of  1 
[iuailiDi-lj  to  apply  the  rules  of  arithinetic  is  requia 
of  private  and  public  business ;  and  siuco  this  abili 
completely  acquired  a)  in  early  youth,  it  ought  to  t 
boy  at  school.  For  the  like  reasons  mensuration  oi 
period ;  that  is,  the  rules  Ibr  determining  the  ma) 
ipscca,  and  solids,  under  given  conditions ;  a  branc 
tiom  geometry  aa  the  practical  Itom  Ihe  speculative 
cal  babitB,  may  be  most  easily  learnt  in  boyhood,  le 
of  the  subject  for  the  business  of  the  higher  ednci 
period.  There  is  another  reason  for  making  ari 
learning  of  all  who  are  to  have  a  liberal  education, 
ximpteie  familtariiy  with  actual  arithmetical  procei 
(Igebra  can  Iw  at  all  uuderslood.  Algebra  was,  i 
ibatraction  of  arithmetic ;  and  whatever  other  sha] 
Itcps  in  the  tuinds  of  mathematicianB,  it  will  never  I 
ItodenlB  who  do  not  go  through  this  step.  And,  a: 
is,  in  a  general  education,  little  or  nothing  gained 
tncceasive  generalizations  of  one  or  another  new  o 
pTDgTcasive  study  for  those  whose  edncalion  is  com 
Igencral  education  without  destroying  the  proporti< 

It  is  not  quite  to  nrceesary  that  geometry  should 
t  is  that  arithmetic  should  bo  well  taught  there ;  be 
las  only  to  understand  and  to  remember,  whereas 
n  virtue  of  acquired  habit.  A  student  at  the  unii 
neotal  talents,  might  porbaps  go  forward  and  i 
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iiici,  eren  if  he  h>d  hit  gcometrj  to  begin  alter  bh  Hnivsl.  Still  it  ii 
likely  that  he  irould  do  w>.  The  hilbiu  of  mentAt  Mtention  and  cohe- 
thouf^ht  should  bo  cultivated  before  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  they  will 
e  CQltir&ted  to  much  purpose.  It  appears  lo  be,  iu  the  present  state  of 
[oile  necessary  that  youths  who  are  to  come  to  the  nnlTersiCy  should 
Hasten  of  some  contidcrable  portion  of  Euclid  before  they  come.  la- 
appears  lo  be  the  more  necessary  now,  because,  so  for  a«  1  can  judge, 
general  are  mora  slow  In  understanding  any  portion  of  mathematics 
r  wera  thir^  years  ago.  It  may  be  that  I  am  mistnkcn,  bat  so  it  ap- 
ine ;  BLnd  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  at  all  improbablD  that  a  long  con- 
of  men  classical  learning,  of  the  kind  which  I  have  already  attempted 
sterile,  aboald  have  led  to  that  whii:h  not  I  alone  think  likely  to  result 
li  an  education  ;  namely,  an  incapacity  for  all  continuous  thought  and 
ectnol  labor.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  incredible  that  a  long  course  of 
»  in  the  pleasures  of  taste  and  imagination,  without  any  corresponding 
of  the  nsson,  may  hare  emasculated  the  intellects  of  the  rising  genera- 
hat  they  prore  feeble  ia  comparuon  with  their  &thers,  when  they  are 
any  taik  requiring  continuous  and  systematic  thoa^t. 

e  treadse  (Part  I.  and  II.),  from  which  the  foregoing  extracts 
in,  Dr.  Whewell  maintains  the  aupremacy  of  mathematical 
1  the  (niltivation  of  the  reasoning  faculty  over  the  clossica  or 
science,  and  as  a  useful  gymnastic  of  the  mind,  far  superior 
itself  In  this  field  he  encountered  an  antagonist  at  least 
of  hia  steeL 

SIB  WILLUM  ^AMILTO^". 
a  elaborate    essay  in  the  Edinburgh    Review  for  January, 
ir  "William  Hamilton  examines  the  claims  cet  forth  by  Dr. 
II,  and  summons  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  soundness  of  his 
ws  in  contradiction  of  those  claims. 

ipposite  are  the  habitades  of  mind  which  the  study  of  the  Mathemat- 
ihe  study  of  the  Philosophical  sciences'  require  and  cultivate,  has  Ot- 
is attention  of  obserrers  from  the  most  ancicDt  times.  The  principlo 
outrast  lies  in  their  diOerent  objects,  in  their  different  ends,  and  in  the 
modes  of  considering  Ilieir  olgecta ;— differences  in  the  sciences  them- 
liich  calling  forth,  in  thdr  cultivators,  different  facaltici,  or  the  sama 
L  different  ways  and  degrees,  determine  developmcnta  of  thought  so  dis- 
liat  in  the  some  individual  a  capacity  for  the  odc  doss  of  aciences  has, 
>at  reason,  been  considered  as  detracting  from  his  qnaliGcalion  for  the 
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ElflDCH  which  fttv  IduudutAlj  Dr  DHdl ,   .  ...  ...    ---„-.,  .-.  - 

Uwl  In  looktaK  Dvtr  vfaU  Is  b^wd  an  mihUibad  nndn  tbe  titka  of  "  Fhlloiwpht- 
BttoTU,"  lu  bad  bMnunablv  taBodaoy  phuauphy  at  all.  Thlitabaidn  flmploinMnt 
ibis  ftinicad,  I  lHUeve,priiKlpiiUT,atCuibrld»;  tor  ir  HatbRiuIlu  ■nd  f^j>\a 
UonpUcal,  IbM  IhU  aulvinltj  moit  confMi  tint  It  no*  simunfM  no  phUouphj 
Tba  hUorr  of  thii  Innilir  peentiaTltT  migbt  laiUj  be  tnced. 


^£2  WTUUMHUmoM 

As  to  their  (i6r<«ti.~Iii  Usa  fint  plu«  >— Tin  Hi 
In  tbo  relatioiu  of  quantity  alone,  or,  to  apeak  moi 
of  qaandlics-^qiwlitj  and  ineqaalitj' ;  ttu  Phik 
tmy,  are  aatricted  to  none  of  the  categories,  are  < 
in  modes,  and  circBmscribed  onl/  hj  the  cajMcit} 
Id  Che  second  place ; — Mathematice  take  do  acconi 
solely  iboDt  certain  images ;  and  their  whole  BCie 
tion,  conjnnction,  and  companaon  of  these.  Phj 
mainly  occapied  with  realities;  it  is  the  science  < 


As  to  iheir  adt,  and  their  procedtire  to  then 
if,  indeed,  tlie  ecope  of  boih;  but  the  kind  of  kno 
very  different  from  those  propoaed  by  the  other, 
prindplee  are  giien ;  in  Philosophy,  the  greater  nn 
established. — In  HatbematicB,  the  given  principle! 
that  is,  they  afford  at  onoe  tbo  coodibons  of  the  a 
of  oar  knowledge  c^  that  constroctioo  (priacipia  t 
loaophy,  the  given  principles  aze  only  fonnal^ajnl 
abstract  possibility  of  knowledge.  In  Malhcmatit 
contained  in  its  data;  it  is  only  theerotntionof  a; 
toal,  and  its  procednie  is  thns  merely  explicative. 
not  contained  in  data ;  its  principles  are  merely  tl 
quest,  in  the  froot,  in  the  arrangement  of  knowlei 
aolnte  ignorance  to  science,  and  its  procedai«  is  tl 
emalics  we  always  depart  from  the  definition  ;  in 
we  usually  end. — Mathematics  know  nothing  of 
is  Fhilotiophy  ;  the  former  display  only  the  that  (r 
tigatea  the  uAy  [t«  Ititi). — The  truth  of  Mathemi 
and  thought ;  the  truth  of  Philosophy  ia  the  ham 
Hence  the  absnrdity  of  all  application*  <^  the 
losophy. 

It  is,  however,  proximately  in  the  different  moc 
that  blathematies  and  Philosophy  bo  differently  ci 

In  the  jfnt  place : — Witboot  entering  on  the 
and  Time,  aa  the  ba^  of  concrete  and  discrete 
arithmetir,  it  is  anfflcient  to  say  that  Space  and 
tions  of  thought,  are,  Bevcrally,  to  na  absolutely  Oi 
tions,  thoTigh  apprehended  as  singular  in  the  ) 
same  time,  ntcognizcd  as  virtually,  and  in  eflV 
science,  thereforo.  whose  notions  (as  number,  fl 
modifications  of  these  fundanlental  forms,  S(^>arBt' 
establish  their  nniversnlity  on  any  a  poiteriori  pro> 
ization  ;  but  at  Once  contemplates  the  general  in 
notions  of  philosophy,  on  iho  contrary,  are,  with 
alizationa  from  experience;  and  as  the  universal  c 
the  philosopher  ikinh  the  individual,  phUosophj 
mathematics,  views  the  individual  in  the  general. 

In  the  trcond  place : — In  Mathematics,  qnantitr 
ia  itself  really  prasented  to  the  intellect  in  a  luci 
•ensible  diagram ;  and  the  qnanUties  which  can  r 
imagination  and  sense,  nrc,  as  only  syntheses  ol 
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itionallj',  denoted  in  tbe  TkwrioM  combinktioii  of  « 
1  both  in  geomeCrf ,  by  hi  oaMuiTe  cooMroctioQ,  and 
,  by  ft  ijmbolical,  the  inUUeet  i«  teUeved  of  all  efibrt 
*ticia  of  it«  otgeei* ;  uid  ii  therefote  left  to  operate 
md  ucuritf  with  which  it  coniidan  the  coacreta  real- 
17,  on  the  eontraiy,  11  principally  occnpied  with  those 
!  iiimglU  bj  the  intellect  bnt  an  not  to  be  pictured  in 
t,  thongh  thoa  deetitnte  of  the  light  and  defloitude 
iCiona,  philoioph;  i«  allowed  no  adeqnate  langoege  of 

Ungnage,  ia  ita  Tagneneee  and  Ineofflciency,  does  not 
e  thMtkctioDi  that  gnamntee  and  inpport,  which, 
J  obtained  bj  its  riral  science,  in  the  abeolnte  equTa- 
ught  and  mathematical  ezpreamon. 
thematics,  departing  from  certain  otiginal  hjpothesoe 
nairelj  deternuning  erery  moietnent  of  their  proced- 
I  vicaiiooe  iTmbols  abont  which  they  are  conreraant 
le  dedoctioai  of  the  ecieDcea  are  apodielic  or  demon- 
H&tf  of  the  conttai7  is,  at  ereij  step,  eeen  to  be  ex- 
beniion  of  the  terms.    On  the  other  hand,  in  Fhilos- 

of  the  Tbeoij  of  Logic),  and  in  ont  reasonings  in 
-e  certainty  is  rarely  to  be  attained ;  pnbaU»  certaiatj, 
!r  conecious  of  the  impossibility  of  the  ooD(ni7,  is  all 
tnd  this  also,  not  bang  int«maUy  erolred  from  any 
!  Bonght  for,  collected,  and  applied  from  withoat. 
>t  it  will  easily  be  seen,  bow  an  ezcesiiTe  etudy  of 

only  does  not  prepare,  bat  absolutely  incapacitate* 
tnal  energies  which  phUow^hy  and  life  require.  We 
•erratioD,  either  internal  or  external — for  abstraction 
ir  common  reasoning ;  nay  disposed  to  the  altematiTe 
ational  skepiicitm.    •    •    • 

matical  demonstration  is  mainly  recommended  m  a 
neral ,  and  It  is  precisely,  as  inch  a  practice,  that  iu 
uest.  General  reasoning  is  almoat  exclusively  occa- 
If  mathemsticaJ  deooiutnition  therefore  supplies,  at 
•jte  of  practical  logic,  it  ma*t  do  this  by  best  enabling 
ng  midendea  to  error,  and  to  orercome  the  principal 

probable  ttasonings.    Now,  the  dangers  and  difBcol- 

wholly— I,  in  !ts^^>rsi— a,  in  its  eMde—S,  in   it« 

le  Kody  of  matbematice  edncaloi  to  no  sagacity  in 
I  fkllacin  which  originate  in  the  thongfat  itself  of  the 

is  only  demoruOmtion,  if  the  necessity  of  the  one 
ility  of  the  other  be,  frtmi  the  natnre  of  the  object- 
ear  to  consckmsnees  at  emyttep  of  its  deduction, 
herefbre,  as  demonstratiTe^  ellows  no  room  for  any 

necessity  of  its  matter  neceesitatea  the  correctnesi 
itly,  it  cannot  forewarn  and  arm  the  atodent  agairut 

cb.i— Hathematleal  langnsge,  predse  and  adequate, 
with  matbematieal  tfaooght,  can  aflbrd  ns  00  example 
aiily  arise  from  the  ambignilie*  of  <»dinar7  language  j 
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its  stndj  can  not,  therefore,  it  is  eridoit,  supply  ns  with  any  means  of  otmalhiff 
those  illusions  firom  which  it  is  itself  exempt.  The  contrast  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  in  this  respect,  is  an  interesting  ohject  of  speculation ;  bat,  as  imits- 
tion  is  impossible,  one  of  no  practical  result. 

3.  I  nrespect  of  the  fiufUer  >— Mathematics  afibrd  us  no  assistance,  either  is 
conquering  the  difficulties,  or  in  avoiding  the  dangers  which  we  encounter  in  the 
great  field  of  probabilitieB  wherein  we  live  and  move. 

As  to  the  difficuUUi : — ^Mathematical  demonstration  is  solely  occnped  in  de 
ducing  conclusions ;  probable  reasoning,  principally  concerned  in  looking  ovt 
for  premises. — ^All  mathematical  reasoning  flows  from,  and — admitting  no  triho- 
tary  streams— can  be  traced  back  to  its  original  source :  principle  and  condosioa 
arp  convertible.  The  most  eccentric  deduction  of  the  science  is  only  the  last 
ring  in  a  long  chain  of  reasoning,  which  descends,  with  adamantine  necessitT, 
link  by  link,  in  one  simple  series,  from  its  original  dependence.— In  contingent 
matter,  on  the  contrary,  the  reasoning  is  comparatively  short ;  and  as  the  con- 
clusion can  seldom  be  securely  established  on  a  single  antecedent,  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  realize  the  adequate  amount  of  evidence,  to  accumulate  probalHlitia 
by  multiplying  the  media  of  inference ;  and  thus  to  make  the  same  conclnsion, 
as  it  were,  the  apex  of  many  convergent  arguments.  In  general  reasoning, 
therefore,  the  capacities  mainly  requisite,  and  mainly  cultivated,  are  the  prompt 
acuteness  which  discovers  what  materials  are  wanted  for  our-  premises,  and 
the  activity,  knowledge,  sagacity,  and  research  able  competently  to  supi^j 
them. — In  demonstration,  on  the  contrary,  the  one  capacity  cultivated  is  that 
patient  habit  of  suspending  all  intrusive  Uionght,  and  of  continuing  an  atten- 
tion to  the  unvaried  evolution  of  that  perspicuous  evidence  which  it  passively 
recognizes,  but  does  not  actively  discover.  Of  Observation,  Experiment,  In- 
duction, Analogy,  the  mathematician  knows  nothing.  What  Mr.  Wbewell, 
therefore,  alleges  in  praise  of  demonstration — "  that  the  mixture  of  varions 
grounds  of  conviction,  which  is  so  common  in  other  men's  minds,  is  rigorously 
excluded  from  the  mathematical  student's,"  is  precisely  what  mainly  contributes 
to  render  it  useless  as  an  exercise  of  reasoning.  In  the  practical  business  of  life 
the  geometer  is  proverbially  but  a  child :  and  for  the  theory  of  science  ?— the 
subtlety  of  mind,  the  multiformity  of  matter,  lie  far  beyond  calculus  and  demon- 
stration  ;  mathematics  are  not  the  net  in  which  Psyche  may  be  caught,  nor  the 
chain  by  which  Proteus  can  be  fettered. 

As  to  the  dangers : — How  important  soever  may  be  the  study  of  general  logic, 
in  providing  us  against  the  &llacies  which  originate  both  in  the  form  and  in  die 
vehicle  of  reasoning,  the  error  of  our  conclusions  is,  in  practice,  far  less  fr^ 
quently  occasioned  by  any  vice  in  our  logical  inference  from  premises,  than  by 
^e  sin  of  a  rash  assumption  of  premises  materially  fidse.  Now  if  mathematics, 
as  is  maintained,  do  constitute  the  true  logical  catkarticonf  the  one  practical  pm- 
pcedeutic  of  all  reasoning,  it  must  of  course  enable  us  to  correct  this  the  most 
dangerous  and  prevalent  of  our  intellectual  ffulings.  But,  among  all  our  ra- 
tional pursuits,  mathematics  stand  distinguished,  not  merely  as  aflfording  us  no 
aid  toward  alleviating  the  evil,  but  as  actually  inflaming  the  disease.  The  math- 
ematician, as  already  noticed,  is  exclusively  engrossed  with  the  deduction  of  in- 
evitable conclusions,  from  data  passively  received ;  while  the  cultivators  of  the 
other  departments  of  knowledge,  mental  and  physical,  are  for  the  most  part, 
actively  occnpied  in  the  quest  and  scrutiny,  in  the  collection  and  balancing  of 
probabilities,  in  order  to  obtain  and  purify  the  facts  on  which  their  premises  are 
to  be  established. 
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OHICAL  DEVBLOPMENT  OF  CLASSICAL  STUDIBS.* 

d  Latin  Ungues,  wiUi  [lio  litcrwure  to  wliich  these  longuQS  an 
ed  tbeir  roatliold  in  the  scliaols  of  Cbriatiin  luttiona,  nut  be- 
oT  a  dead  language  wu  the  beat  mental  diadfJiue  for  joung 
oaly  means  vt  tbeir  acquinng;  a  mutorlj'  (reedum  in  the  use  of 
a,  but  because  at  the  time  tliey  were  introduced  into  actioolj!, 
tudyi  t1<er  were  the  laoguagea  of  eductled  men,  end  were  em- 
le  business,  literature,  pliilosophf,  science  and  religion,  Onca 
bare  retained  their  positiun  parti;  for  the  same  reasooa,  and 
lueoce  of  eodowmeola  and  the  tone  of  habiL 

Gretic  Langttagt, 

the  relations  in  which  tlie  Greek  and  tatiu  langnages  have 
t,  to  the  whole  higlier  life,  intellectual  and  moral,  literary  and 
id  religious,  or  Western  Europe.     Greeks  and  Somans,  as  well 

apiritual  aaceatora  They  left  O-easuree  of  recorded  though^ 
by  the  timely  and  judiciona  use  of  which  their  heira  have  be- 
I  of  mankisd.    But  they  left  them  ia  cualody  of  tbeir  nBliv* 

ier,  the  Gre^  toogae  spread  widely  Uirosgh  Ibe  Bast,  and  bo- 
of  blending  Orieotal  with  Wettem  modee  of  tfaoaght  Com- 
Ibe  way  for  liberal  Intercourea  Ideas  were  exchanged  trefAf 
idTsntage.  But  the  Greeh,  oOMog  new  [liikMopby  for  old  re- 
'at  Europe  the  more  predom  gill — 

Xpitit  x*V<i<ur,  lari^tl  hn<iBcf<jr. 
*ei  more  attention  than  that  of  the  JewB.  T^eir  sacred  books 
anslated  into  the  Gre^  language,  and  afterwards,  by  fanciful 
dy  real  inbighc,  expressed  in  terms  of  Greek  thought.  Greek 
Dwliile,  embracing  with  reverenoe  the  long-sought  wisdom  of 
eyond  tlie  meaaure  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  or  Plato,  and  often 
uice  of  sober  reason,  in  ascetic  abstraction  from  the  things  of 
t  kinging  after  ^iritual  truth. 

lelf  had  Greek  for  its  roother-tangue.  St  Paul,  a  Roman  citi- 
reek  to  the  Christiana  of  Rome.    The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

is  that  of  &L  James  "  to  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad." 
t  of  three  centuries,  the  churches  of  the  West  were  mostly 
■  colontes."!    Their  language,  their  organization,  their  liturgy,^ 

were  Greek,  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  apologists  and  his- 
irly  diarcb,  tite  great  theoli^sns,  orthodox  and  heretic,  wrote 
:.  The  proceedings  of  the  first  seven  Councils  were  tarried  on, 
ire  form  of  the  Christian  faith  defined,  in  that  language.    It 

iiiitj  fiw  u  ■'  Eiimf  M  Uu  HiMlKj  tf  CIunHf  UkHtin."  in  MnHil- 
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aa  hardly  possible  to  baodle  the  | 
ne  [a  ai  a  Ion  for  words  to  spe 
nselm  undertakes  the  task  witb  d 
idt^ment  lie  succeeds  or  Tails. 
Tlius,  when  Clirittlanitj  becscoe 
roken  language  as  lie  coald  com 
r  Ni<sea,  it  was  a  last  and  sig[iia 

The  andeot  Oinrch  ancoaraged 
arsmount  regard  lo  nioralitf  and 
liaa  had  poiated  out  tlio  danger  ol 
mks ;  and  the  Fatlier  who  alept 
DC  liave  placed  him  in  the  lunds  o 
an  boys  to  attend  the  public  sctioi 

Orit^D  mads  the  study  of  beatL 
r  higher  Christian  truth.  His  ma 
le  testament  or  diapeusatioti  girei 
lem,  as  the  Ifosaic  law  brought  t 
snerally  accepted.  To  this  day 
[>th  \a  Greece  and  Russia,  are  to 
r  Homer,  Thucydidea,  Pythagoras 
ir  .ChristiaDity."  'Whea  Julian 
;hoola  of  rhetorio  and  liEeratnre, 
ishops  proteatod. 

During  itliia  first  Christian  age, 
ire,  while  Lstin,  alUr  Tacitus  ai 
ons"  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Au: 
eedman  Epictetus.  No  Latin  ni 
ai  Plutarch,  Arrian  and  Dioo  Ce 
.lexandrla,  the  great  conserratire 
ad  criticism  were  conducted  side 
oth  alike  tho  Greek  tongue  was  ec 
reduction  whicb  weut  on  thnnig 

ir  Greek  was  the  chaeeD  langu^ 
am.  Christian,  as  well  as  heathen 
atiD  also  was  en  appointed  means 

Tlie  imperial  art  or  Rome  laid  th 
r  bartiarism  Vi^bii  lo  sulnide,  muc 
.ructed,  before  the  tlioughts  of  mi 
alio  became  the  mother  tongue, 
roceas  of  decay  and  regeneration, 
It  written,  which  only  literature  c 
I  Spaniards  and  Freuch,  had  to  li 
as  to  them  what  the  writings  of  < 
berature  excelled  English  as  Roi 
117  interests  maintained  the  old  Li 
incial  dialects  of  tbe  new. 
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itern  Empire,  Ihe  lut  aod  greatett  product  of  the  an- 
Te  adopted  bj  tlis  Qothic,  JiODibard,  and  CarlovingiHii 
twelfth  c«atui7  tho  first  great  European  acliool  at  Bo- 
ly  sludenta  of  Bomaa  law.     At  one  time  there  wi-rc 

diSbreoC  countries,  dividiag  their  attention  between  civil 
andecta  and  the  Decretals.  Both  were  studied  witli  a 
D  life,  but  especially  to  Cliurch  prerennenL 
d,  with  aa  much  truth  ue  !i  required  in  metaphor,  tliat 
throngb  the  darkest  age,  together  with  ita  own  sacred 
e  or  undent  Latin,  and  soma  tradition  or  ancient  leam- 
Church. 

been  everywhere  ■  Greek  became  in  WeBlem  Europe  tt 
scipline  or  Rome  maiotaiaed  the  body  or  doctrine  which 
i  bad  deflued.  A  new  Idlio  rersion,  superseding  alike 
auslation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  origiaat  words 
poatlea,  became  the  received  text  of  Holy  Scripture. 
lired  an  authority  scarcely  less  binding.  The  ritual,  leg- 
3  Church  were  Latin.  Ecciesiastics  rranaacted  tlie  bud. 
Its  requiring  education.  Ijbrariefl  were  armories  of  the 
I  part  of  htt  driU.  Tbe  humblest  scholar  was  enlialed  ia 
tod  her  ranki  by  founding  I^tin  schools.  ''  Ivducation 
itin,"  aays  Hallam,  "was  imparted  loagre.aLi-  imcaber 
present;"  and,  aa  they  bad  more  use  for  it  than  at  pres- 
lined.  If  ■  boy  of  humble  birth  had  a  taste  ibr  letter^ 
irth  bad  •  distaste  for  arms,  the  flrat  step  was  to  leam 
hen  on  the  ladder.  He  might  rise  by  the  good  offices  of 
iriiv  or  to  the  papacy  itaelf  by  merit  and  the  grace  of 

Greek  ftom  TaisuB  (Theodore)  to  become  the  founder  of 
I  church;  and  a  Yorlcsbireman  (Alcuiu)  to  organize  the 
le.  Without  Latin,  our  English  Winfrid  (St  Boniface) 
MStle  of  Qennany  end  reformer  of  the  Prankish  Church ; 
master  at  Paris  of  Thomas  Aquinas;  or  Nicholas  Breaks- 
With  it,  Weatem  Christendom  was  one  vast  field  of 
criSce,  or  offers  of  promotion,  might  come  from  north  or 

St 

A^ee  Latin  was  made  the  groundwork  of  educatiou;  not 
aaslcal  literature,  nor  because  the  study  of  a  deed  Itm- 
lental  gymnsstic,  or  the  only  means  of  acquiring  a  mas- 
«  of  living  tonguei^  but  because  it  was  the  language  of 
DDt  Western  Europe,  employed  for  public  buiuness,  lite- 
I  sdence ;  above  all,  in  Ood's  providence,  essential  to  the 
ilbroed  by  the  authority,  of  the  Western  Church. 
I  Middle  Agea  was  not  dasucal,  and  in  the  West  Greek 
ingoe.  Cicero  did  less  to  form  style  than  Jerome;  Plato 
of  Aagusline ;  Aristotle  alone,  translated  out  of  Greek 
[fao  into  Arabic,  out  of  Arabic  into  Latin,  and  in  Latin 
offbngive  to  the  medieval  mind,  had  become  la  the  folios 
buttnse^  if  not  K  pillar,  of  the  Cbtiatian  Church. 


itnted/ia 
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Pbof.  Max  MoLlbr,  Tayloriaa  F 
t  Oxford,  reourka  oa  the  study  of  tt 
a  of  Qenn&n   Rchoda,   as 
.    a  t]u» :   ftnency  in  speaking  h 

LuiD  othir  Bludies  i>  onlj  mfficient  to  gi 
rammitr,  and  the  maste^  of  a  Bqfficient 
ead  A  noWBpaper  or  an  historical  aathor. 
■Some  lioji  bare  no  ear  for  accenu  at  all, 
nd,  altlxn^h.  they  may  bear  a  word  prono 

Much  mora  might  be  Bared  m  the  teacbin 
ratlcil  on  ths  knowledge  of  Latin  which  mi 
ature  of  French  grammar  'which  does  noi 
lie  conntKtinc  links  were  clearly  put  brfoi 
nowledso  of  Latin  enables  him  a[  once  to  i 
f  French  grammar  that  coma  brfore  hii 
'ranee  in  18&2,  under  the  rvoommendatkin 
repared  by  M.  Eesor,  a  member  of  the  Itif 

In  a  public  school,  i'renth  should  be  t 
isEmcted  in  the  languace,  assisted  by  a  fre 
t  the  pronnnciation  and  idiomatic  part  of  I 

The  study  of  French  and  German  has  i 
ood  scholart  try  to  leani  German,  because 

Sociidly  and  educationHlly,  I  think  tha  : 
igbest  importance.  Kijaderick  the  Great  si 
o,  do  not  let  a  boy  grow  up  without  know! 
Prop.Golditin  Smith  distin^isi 
uter  motives  for  the  excessive  devotk 

Then  fin-  the  period  of  the  Tudora  and  c. 
il,  bat  classical  learning  was  (hen,  no(  a 
hjlofogy,,  buD  a  deep  draught  from  what 
firing  of  philosophy,  science,  history,  and 
\i  student  lo  a  great  treasure  of  wisdom  a 
il  niceties'  and  licaatica.  Latin  was  then  1 
iplomntic,  loyal,  academic  F^urope;  and  f 
io>t  iiidiiipcnsable  accomplishment,  not  on! 
Dm  ladies  of  the  time. 

In  chooainj;  the  subjects  of  boys  stodiea 
I  choosing  the'  snbjects  of  a  man's  slndics 
il  effect,  yon  must  choose  such  as  Ihe  worli 
llogiancs  of  a  manly  ntind.  It  has  been  rt 
nage  of  Schiller  and  Goolhs,  will  now  oc 
lan  six  yean  study  of  the  lanjcuage  of  G 
X  raonthi  study  of  French  wiil  now  open  t 
X  yeiii  at  that  whicb  was  once  the  Lurop 

B.tRo>t  HouaHTOH  (Richard  Monckton  t 
I  ail  E^sa;  on  the  Social  Kesults  of  Claw 
Ivoeates  "  tha  more  frank  recognition  of  tl 
lodern  IanBuai;c4,  which  represent,  aa  tnil; 
le  essential  merits  of  the  original  writers ; 
rmpathetic  with  thj  m:itter  and  style  they 
f  oratory,  by  orators,  oF  history  and  pia. 
le  craotrans  and  rcflisprions  of  mankmii. 
fectivc  materiil  of  school  training,  friitcai 
)  substitutes  lor  severe  «tndr  and  indncem 
■ne  oneoaragemcnt  to  a  mora  general  nni 
nivorsaJ  and  enduring  in  classic  litcralU' 

language,  would  reanlt  from  snch  an  al 
latmction  as  would  strive,  first  and  forcr 
ith  the  realities  of  the  past,  and  to  make 
icellencies  as  intelligible  to  him  as  the  ct( 
r  bii  own  observation." 


AXTHDK  HXNnn. 


r,  in  «  Lecture  before  the  London  Society  of 

aims  of  Botanical  $dence  for  public  scboola  : 

if  ths  dauilicatiDng  of  the  KiencM  which  haTs  beaa 

be  brieflj  chaiacterited  by  arraBgeiBent  under  ibree 

ly  diatinct  points  of  view  from  which  thej  set  ont : 

t  ■onrccs  of  knowledBe. 

a  pirpoM  for  which  the  knowled^  i«  loaga. ;  *Qd 

B  natnre  of  the  objocH  lEudied. 

if  the  tint  kind, — those  wbdch  arrange  the  Tarioiu 

cording  to  the  character  of  the  InWltectKaJ  method! 

r  which  ther  are  cnltivBted,  are  temiBd  Babjectire,  a* 

B  of  the  ractpieat  mind,  or  Hsl^ect. 

AaicaKdcs  of  melaphynca.  Or  rather  pejchologr.  we 

9Br  ■aaljsii  of  thii,  b>  the  diitinctiDn  of  two  qiuditiu, 

id  of  Afl  BBDSBi,  we  obaerre  facts ;  these  &cta  may  be 
influence,  when  we  call  the  ttbaeraUion  proper ;  or  they 
tl  contrivance  on  oar  parti,  when  the  mods  of  obiieF- 
alion ;  aad,  attain ,  we  may  receiva  iMfi>rmalioll  of  ob- 
'  other*.  All  these  proceues  involve  the  acqnicitiOB 
irect.  of  pheaomenn;  the  sciences  pnnaed  eapedally 
■xptrimti^,  and  tha  truths  of  experience  are^cti. 
of  the  TOuanin^  faculty,  according  to  its  own  laws. 


aished  by  peiroption,  d^linj;  with  certain  propertief 
i  from  the  fai:ta  of  perception,  and,  by  the  comparison 
arriving  at  jnineralizatioHS,  ]>rinciplcs,  laws,  and  the 


.    .  ._  J       Those  aciencea  which  depend  al- 

aen.  are  called  mtioaal,  alatract,  or  ihearrlicai. 
that  there  exixls  nu  science  purely  ahstract  from  it« 
re  of  advancement  of  every  science  in  the  degree  lo 
he  idsaj  with  which  it  deals  ander  general  proposi- 
obrioui  that  the  division  inio  iperimeiUat  and  abstract 
le  existing  state  of  science. 

nordinff  to  purpose,  the  divi^on  into  ipaaiUuivt  and 
I,  fail  almost  in  the  same  way,  since  the  progression 
step  by  step,  by  the  removal  of  certain  truths  from 
leonCf,  interesting  only  to  the  learned,  into  the  rank 
:ticitl  resulta  of  the  greatest  value  are  derived. 
evr  is  that  from  which  we  regard  only  the  objects  of 
rin^  either  the  faculties  or  processes  by  which  we  oh- 
:  advant^i;^  we  may  derive  from  its  acqaisition. 
13  ordinary  operations  of  onr  reasoning  Realties,  upon 
it  becomes  evident  that  ^lis  last  mode  of  claMiGcatioQ 
called  ralioKcd,  since  it  is  the  only  one  which  proceeds, 
able  rale,  of  advancing  from  tJiB  toost  simple  to  the 
I,  which  we  wish  to  co-ordinate  in  oor  minds.  The 
ion  into  experimental  and  rudunal,  abstract  and  ap- 
mly,  from  their  nature,  continually  shift  their  ground 
lint  ^ey  both  sot  out  from  considerations  of  a  highly 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  analyze,  until  a  very 
field  of  human  inquiry  has  been  cleared. 
town  by  Descartes  in  his  "  Method,"  in  the  following 
thoughts  in  order,  commencing  with  the  objects  which 
know,  so  as  to  rise  grodually  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
a  subsequent  chapter  he  traces  the  course  of  his  inqni- 
I,  general  physics,  botany,  zoology,  and  the  sciences 
to  the  progressive  complexity  of  the  subjects, 
ins  formed,  there  not  only  exists  a  logical  sequence, 
of  the  number  of  Idndi  of  ideas  with  which  we  have 
tion  of  dependence,  insomuch  that  each  science  rests 
'  %  certain  propoition  of  its  data,  and  ia  turn  coosd- 


f 
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tates  the  neoossaiy  basis  for  tliat  which  follows, — added  to  which  we  find  tbo 
history  of  the  deyelopment  of  the  individaal  sciences  bringing  a  strildiig  odoflrm- 
ation  of  the  validity  of  the  principle,  by  showing  that,  altfaoQf  h  the  first  steps 
were  made  almost  simultaneously  m  all  the  great  diyisions  of  sdenoe  here  Itid 
down,  the  most  simple  hare,  from  their  nature,  outstripped,  in  exact  piuporUin 
to  their  relative  simplicity,  those  which  involve  more  complicated  dasKsof  gen- 
vralities ;  so  that,  as  it  has  been  well  expressed,  the  logical  arUeeedemts  have  aiwtjs 
been  the  historical  antecedenU, 

The  objective  classification  of  the  sciences  may  be  briefly  explained  here. 

The  primary  divisions  depend  upon  the  groups  or  classes  of  trntht,  wUch 
must  be  arranged  according  to  their  simplid^,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  sane^ 
their  generality :  in  other  words,  the  small  number  of  qualities  attached  to  tbe 
notions  with  which  they  deal. 

The  mathematical  sciences  deal  with  ideas  which  may  be  abstracted  entiidy 
from  all  material  existence,  retaining  only*  the  conceptions  of  space  and  nimiber. 

The  physical  sciences  require,  in  addition,  the  actual  recognition  of  matter,  or 
force,  or  botii,  in  addition  to  rdations  in  space  and  time,  but  they  are  still  cos- 
fined  to  univertal  properties  of  matter. 

The  biological  sciences  are  distinguished,  in  a  most  marked  manner,  by  their 
dependence ;  the  laws  of  life  relate  to  objects  having  relations  in  space  and  time, 
and  having  material  existence;  they  display,  moreover,  in  their  existence,  a  de- 
pendence upon  physical  laws,  which  form  their  medium ;  bat  they  are  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  organization  and  life,  characterized  b^  a  pecniiir 
mobility  and  power  of  resistance  to  the  physical  forces,  and  an  individuuity  of 
a  different  kind  from  that  found  in  inorganic  matter. 

The  sciences  relating  to  man,  to  human  society,  are  removed  another  Hep,  hj 
the  interference,  among  all  the  preceding  laws,  of  those  relating  to  the  hmnaB 
mind  in  its  fullest  sense. 

We  thus  obtain  four  groups.    The  following  table  iUustrates  these  remaiks:— 

f  Abstract  or  absolute,      ....  Mathematical  Sdeoces. 

n^^tUa      J  ( ^  Matter,     .  Physical  Sciences, 

irutns,    ^R^iatiyo    ,    .    .   J  to  Life,    .    .  Biological  Sciences. 

(  (to Man,   .    .  Social  Sciences. 

These  four  groups  include  respectively  a  number  of  secondary  sciences  derired 
from,  dependent  on,  or  forming  essential  constituents  of  the  groups.  Withtbese 
we  shall  only  so  far  engage  ourselves  here  as  relates  to  the  subdivisioos  of  bio- 
logical science.  Certain  common  characters  run  through  these,  life  and  orp:aDi- 
Kation  being  attributes  of  all  the  objects  with  which  they  are  conversant,  ^js- 
iology  and  morphology  traverse  the  whole  field  of  oi^ganic  nature,  animal  n 
well  as  ve^table.  But  as  animals  and  vegetables  exhibit,  in  mass,  a  manilat 
difference  m  the  degree  of  complexity  of  the  vital  powers  and  the  oigsnization,— 
since  the  animal  kingdom  exhibits  qualities  whicn  are  superadded  to,  and  con- 
joined with  those  which  it  shares  with  the  vegetable  kingdom, — it  becomes 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  branches  of  biology  relating  to  these,  and  to  diiide 
these  sciences  under  two  heads,  Botany  and  Zoology. 

The  greater  simplicity  of  the  physiological  processes  of  vegetables,  is  slone 
siifiicient  to  indicate  their  inferiority,  or  antecedent  position  in  the  »cale  of 
natural  objects ;  and  this  is  farther  confirmed,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  objective  classification,  by  their  greater  generality,  since  they  extend  through 
the  succeeding  group,  in  the  vegetative  or  organic  life  of  animals,  while  the  ani- 
m\\  life  proper  is  restricted  to  the  latter.  And  this  physiological  distinctioD  is 
in  agreement  with  a  morphological  or  anatomical  difference  ;  for  not  only  is  the 
apparatus  of  omnic  life  more  complicated  in  animals,  but  these  possess  a  sys- 
tem of  organs,  the  nervous  system,  which  is  not  represented  in  any  way  in  veg- 
etables, and  constitutes  the  especial  instrument  Or  seat  of  that  kmd  of  sponta- 
neity which  is  the-most  striking  characteristic  of  animal  life. 

We  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  some  further  considerations  regarding  tbe 
relations  of  botany,  as  one  of  the  biological  sciences,  to  those  preceding  it  in  the 
classification  we  hare  adopted.  That  branch  of  physics  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes it  is  chemistry,  the  most  special  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  its  refstions 
with  this  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  examine  among  the  anteoedenta. 
^  Chemistry,  like  the  biological  sciences,  penetrates  into  the  intimate  oonstita- 
tion  of  natural  bodies,  and  moreover,  the  oodies  subject  to  its  domain  exhibit  a 
kind  of  individuality  not  dependent  upon  ideas  of  number,  density,  eolor,  tef 
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lit  Dpon  this  uid  intimate  oonstiEation.  We  ftniTc  here  at  the  form 
»rtai[i  abetrocl  nolioni,  for  the  purpose  of  claaiflcstion,  which  indue 
triicukn  from  which  they  are  dertred,  botb  Etatic*!  and  drnamiiml  cha 
These  abstnii'tiuiii  refer  la  chc  idea  of  a  ijxciet,  which,  however,  in  6 
1  that!  in  botany  or  lodlogy.  A  apedes  ia  cbemiatry  ia  a  del 
■  two  or  mora  elements,  in  obedience  to  certain  general  iaw; 
I  definite  eharacten,  by  which  it  mny  bo  known  from  all  otbi 
ion  between  the  objects  represented  in  thia  conception  ia  01 
icBpecta  bnt  that  of  timple  material  continuity;  the  indirii 
nalnral  ot^ti  ticlonging  to  the  given  ipeciea  dependa  solel 
;  nechaaically  aeparated  from  each  other.  Then  do  indec 
Jiemical  species  analogous  to  the  vnrieciea  of  apecica  in  livin 
partake  of  the  aame  unstable  individuality,  and  depend  upo 
great  generality.  Thus  the  allocropic  conditions  of  some  chen 
nd  even  perhaps  the  crystalline  or  amorphous  atatrsof  mam 
u  varieties  of  this  kind.  TheeespccicH  are  remarkable,  not  onl 
Of  of  their  nature  but  from  their  immobilitj.  The  ooly  posd 
hemical  apedca  is  ila  conversion  into  other  species,  or  tram 
ch  the  rclaliona  become  entirely  changed,  and  tno  name  alterei 
like  development  here, — the  gradual  unfblding  by  ussimilatio 
m  of  material  received  from  without. 

kingdoms  the  idea  of  the  species  ia  nn  abstraction  from  rer 
The  objects  to  which  it  refers  hare  a  separate  individuality,  di 
iracten  noa.existcnt  in  Inorj^ic  botlics.  They  sru  incapabl 
,  but  suaceptible  of  change  according  to  certain  laws;  an 
al  individual  is  homogeneous,  and  can  only  be  divided  int 
ich  equally  Weil  represenra  the  species,  the  bic^ogicai  individui 
U  of  diflercnt  kinds,  which  have  relations  of  harmony  and  coi 
I  means  of  liomogeneit/,  these  ports  making  up  together  wha 
^nism.  Thus  we  see  a  distinct  gradation  oetween  chemiatr 
ference  to  the  generality  of  the  nation  which  forms  the  basi 

f  we  find  that  the  notion  of  the  individual  ii  modifiod  in  ai 
:r,  when  we  carrr  it  np  from  the  vegetnhle  into  the  anims 
irnits,  in  those  sabjecli  of  the  latter,  in  which  animality  is  mos 

In  regard  to  tazonomj,  then,  or  clasaiAcation,  botany  stand 
r  and  looloey.    •    •    • 

ly.  or  the  claaatflcation  ofplanta,  ia  that  department  of  botan' 
pccini  utility  as  a  meana  of  mental  training  ;  as  it  ia  on  tht 
,  [hat  it  founda  a  claim  to  form  a  part  of  general  education,  i 
1  ine  tu  enter  into  some  lechni(^  detaila  here,  to  lllustrati 
ropoaitioni  just  laid  down.  In  the  first  place,  the  terminott^ 
li  attention.  It  ia  a  fundamental  condition  of  the  existeno 
that  the  botanist  ahonld  possess  a  rigidly  defined  technical  Ian 
leacriptive  terms,  sufficiently  copious,  to  denote  every  part  an( 
lie  parts  of  plants  by  a  distinct  name,  fixed,  and  uoalterabli 
ich  It  is  employed.  The  technical  language  of  buuny,  as  elab 
m  and  his  school,  has  king  been  the  admiration  of  logical  am 
■rs  and  hns  indeed  been  carried  to  great  perfection.  Ever] 
lidos,  and  can  convey  but  one  notion  to  these  who  hare  ono 
;nage.  The  technicalities,  therefore,  of  botanical  language 
r  r^arded  as  imperfections,  and  as  repulsive  to  the  inquirer 
."ery  marks  of  its  completeness,  and  far  from  offering  a  reasoi 
o  science  from  ordinaiy  education,  constitute  Its  great  recom 
lelhod  of  training  itt  accuiacy  of  expression  and  habits  of  de 

and  nneqaivocally  the  observations  made  by  ihe  nse  of  thi 
lisition  of  the  lemu  applied  10  the  different  parta  of  planti 
>ry,  while  the  mastery  uf  the  use  of  the  adjectivoa  of  termin 
n  a  most  beneficial  manner,  a  habit  of  accuracy  and  perspi 

langnage.  What  i)  called  the  nomenclature  of  botany  refen 
1 10  the  abstract  notions  of  the  kinds  of  beiiw  dealt  with  it 
the  apeciea,  genera,  families,  and  so  on.  These  refer  not 
seaaion  of  panicnlar  attributes,  but  carry  with  them  the  ide< 

beingdistiaciivei^aii'NiJof  things;  tliat  is,  ihcycan^  witt 
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r.  T.  H.  HuxLET,  in  a  Lecture  before  the  Science  Claases  at 
til  £e&siu£loii  Mb^utri  rcojB&rkB : 
J  Historj 

:he  knovled}^  man  h&i  aajuJred  apon  these  subjects  are  commoalr 
Jatural  Sciencea,  iti  cootradiadnction  to  other,  w  called  "physical," 
and  thoao  who  devote  themaelvea  eapcciaJlj  to  the  puranlt  of  Bncb 
lave  been,  and  arc,  commonlf  termed  "  Katunlists." 
lu  was  a  naturaliit  in  this  wide  tense,  and  hia  "  Sratema  Natom  "  Mat 
pon  natural  hiitori',  in  the  broadut  acceptation  of  the  term ;  id  it,  that 
thodiiing  spirit  embodied  all  that  was  known  in  his  time  of  the  dia- 
haracters  of  minerals,  animals,  and  plants.  But  the  enorinons  stimn- 
I  Linnnui  gave  to  the  inyestij>ation  of  naCare  soon  rendered  it  impoo- 
:  any  one  man  should  write  another  "  Systemn  Natara,"  and  exCremelj 
or  any  one  lo  become  a  natuniliat  such  as  Linoasus  was. 
as  have  hecn  the  advances  mode  by  alt  the  three  branches  of  science,  <tf 
led  nnder  the  title  of  Dstnral  histoiy,  there  can  be  no  donbt  ttiat  zool- 
botany  hare  grown  in  an  enonnously  greater  ratio  than  mineralogy; 
e,  aa  I  suppose,  the  name  of  "  natural  history  "  has  grsdualiy  become 
I  more  definitely  attached  to  those  prominent  divisions  of  the  subject 
'  naturalist  "  p^jople  hnve  meant  more  and  moiB  disiioctly  to  iniply  t 
•f  the  structure  and  functions  of  living  beings.  , 

-er  tliis  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  advance  of  knowledge  has  grada- 
■.aei  the  distance  between  mineralogy  and  its  old  associates,  while  it  haa 
aiilogy  and  botuiy  closer  together ;  so  that  of  late  years  it  has  been 
nvenicnt  (and  indeed  necessary)  to  associate  the  sciences  which  deal 
ility  and  all  its  phenomena  uadcr  the  common  head  of  "  biology  ;"  and 
igisti  have  come  lo  repudiate  any  blood- reiationsbip  with  their  foatef- 

the  mineraloKists. 

n  broad  laws  have  a  genera!  application  throughout  both  the  animal  at)d 
:able  worlds,  but  the  ground  common  to  these  kingdoms  of  nature  is  not 
ride  extent,  and  the  multiplicity  of  details  is  so  great,  that  the  student  of 
ines  finds  himself  obliged  lo  devote  his  attention  exclnsively  either  to 
ir  the  other.  If  he  elsrls  to  study  plants,  under  any  aspect,  we  know 
rhat  to  call  him ;  he  is  a  botanist,  and  his  science  is  botany.  But  if  the 
>tion  of  animal  life  he  his  choice,  the  name  generally  applied  to  him  will 
«rdtng  to  the  kind  of  animals  he  studies,  or  the  particular  phenomena 
il  life  to  which  he  conSnas  his  attention.  If  the  study  of  man  is  hia 
I  is  called  an  anatomist,  or  a  physiologist,  or  an  echnokigist;  but  if  he 
mimals,  or  examines  into  the  mode  io  which  their  functions  are  per- 
lio  is  a  comparative  anatomist  or  compamtive  physiologist.  If  he  tunu 
tion  to  fobsil  auimals,  he  is  a  palsonlologiet.  If  his  mind  is  more  pai- 
direclcd  to  the  description,  specific  discrimination,  classification,  and 
ion  of  animals,  he  is  termed  a  xoulogist. 

le  purposes  of  the  present  discourse,  however,  I  shall  recognize  none  of 
C9  save  the  last,  which  I  (hall  employ  as  the  equivalent  of  botanist,  and 
sc  the  term  toology  as  denoting  the  whole  doctrine  of  animal  life,  in  con- 
ction  froTii  botan/,  which  signifies  the  whole  doctrine  of  vc^table  life, 
ived  in  this  sense,  zoology,  Hke  botany,  is  divisible  into  three  great  bur 
ate  sciences,  morphology,  physiology,  and  distribution,  each  of  which 
a  very  gri»t  extent,  be  studied  independently  of  the  other. 
;ical  morphology  is  the  doctrine  of  animal  form  or  itrnctore.    Anatomy 

its  branches,  development  is  another ;  while  classification  is  the  expres- 
hc  relatiOTis  which  diSerent  auimaU  bear  to  one  another,  in  respect  of 
ilomy  and  their  development. 

{ical  distribution  is  the  study  of  animals  in  relation  to  the  terrestrial 
19  which  obtain  now,  or  have  obtained  at  aoy  previons  epoch  of  (he 

;icjil  physiology,  laatly.  Is  the  doctrine  of  the  ftinctioni  or  actions  of 

It  regards  animal  bodies  as  machines  impelled  by  certun  forces,  and 

ingu  amount  of  work,  which  can  be  expreoed  in  ternia  of  (be  oidlnaij 
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rcM  of  nature.  The  final  olgect  of  phjsiolt 
ogj  on  the  one  hand,  and  thoM  of  distrit 
'  the  molecular  fonxsof  matter. 

My  own  imprcision  is,  that  the  beat  model 
ience  U  that  afforded  bj  the  metJiod  of  te«cll 
hoola.    This  method  conabta  of  teccuna,  di 

The  object  of  lectares  a,  in  the  first  place, 
le  the  enthuaiaam  of  the  atndent ;  and  tbU 
r  greater  extent  by  the  oral  disconme  and 
«cted  teacher,  than  in  anv  other  way.  Sec< 
'  guiding  the  aCadent  to  the  lalicnt  pointa  < 
rcing  him  to  attend  to  the  whote  of  it,  and  i 
la  fancy.  And  lastly,  lectures  afTord  the  s 
L^anations  of  those  diSlcnltiea  which  will  ai 

Bat  for  a  student  to  derive  the  otmoat  jk 
recaatlons  an  needful. 

I  have  a  strong  impreiiaion  that  the  bett 
orse  it  is  as  a  lecture.  The  flow  of  the  diaci 
Mntiou  to  ita  sense ;  yon  drop  a  word  or  a  | 
<r  a  moment,  and  while  yon  acrive  to  recover 

The  practice  I  have  adopted  of  lace  years, 
:nse  the  substance  of  tlie  hour's  discourse  inl 
»d  slowly  and  taken  down  from  dictation  ; 
y  a.  free  commentary,  cxpaadins  and  illasi 
irma,  and  removing  any  difficulties  that  muj 
rama  made  roughly,  ahd  seen  to  grow  nndei 
er  yon,  at  any  rate,  insure  the  co«penition 
[e  cannot  leave  the  lecture-room  entirely  e: 
irced  ;  and  a  student  muat  be  pretemalnra 
ike  notes  and  bear  them  properly  explained 

What  books  shall  I  read  !  is  a  question  c 
wcher.  My  reply  usually  is,  "  None :  write 
[rive  to  understand  them  thoroughly ;  coi 
nythinj{  you  cannot  understand;  and  I  n 
our  mind  bj  reading." 

But,  however  good  lectures  may  be,  and  h< 
ig  by  which  they  are  followed  up,  they  are  1 
lent  of  scicntiDc  teaching — demonstration, 
^ly,  upon  the  importance  of  phyaical  sci 
ecauae  the  study  of  anv  branch  of  science,  l 
I  fill  up  a  void  leA  by  all  other  means  of  ed 

All  that  literature  has  to  bestow  may  be 
Lcal  exercise  in  writing  and  in  speaking ;'  t 
liat  none  of  the  best  gifts  of  science  are  ti 
Dntmry,  the  great  beneflt  which  a  scienti 
raining  or  as  knowled^,  ia  dependent  upon 
indent  is  brought  inui  immediate  contact  wi 
e  leams  the  habit  of  appealing  directly  to 
is  aenaes  concrete  images  of  those  propertii 

ihc  teach 

Tefragiible  facts  of  his  science,  not  only  by  v 
npressions  upon  the  eye,  and  ear,  and  toui 
lanner  that  every  term  naed,  or  law  enuncia 
nages  of  the  particular  atmctnral,  or  other 
Lration  of  the  law,  or  the  illuatration  of  the 

What  is  tha  purpose  of  primary  intellecl 
1  first  object  la  to  train  the  young  in  the  US' 
■act  knowledge  from  the  ever-shifting  sue 
efore  thdr  eyes ;  and  that  ita  second  obj 
lental  laws  which  have  been  found  by  exper 
)  that  they  may  not  be  turned  out  into  the  i 
>  the  events  they  might  control. 

A  boy  ia  taught  to  read  hia  own  and  othe 
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icBtion  wilh  the  resf^  of  mankind  Tuar  be  indefialtoly  enlarged,  at 
■  ncord  and  Btore  iip_  the  knowledge  be  ncquireB.  He  U  taught  el 
ithematica,  th>t  he  may  underdtand  all  thoHB  relations  of  number  ar 
which  the  tranni^tiwis  of  men.  associated  in  complicated  Bocietie 
id  that  he  may  have  some  practice  in  dednctive  reaaoning. 
ddilton,  ptimarj  education  endeaToni  to  fit  a  boj  out  with  a  certal 
if  positive  knowledge.  He  is  taught  the  great  lawsof  morality ;  tt 
bia  sect ;  lo  much  UsMry  and  geography  as  wilk  tell  him  where  tt 
ries  of  the  world  are,  what  the/  are,  and  how  they  have  become  Ihu 
!ni  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it  f^s.  Bat  if  I  regard  it  closely,  a  cnrioi 
■ises.    1  suppose  that,  fifteen  hundred  yeaiB  ago.  the  child  of  any  nel 


It  JDSt  these  same  things  ;  reading  and 


d,  perhaps,  the  Greek  tongue ;  the  element] 
,  morality,  history,  and  geography  cnrrent  in  his  time.  Furthermor 
nk  I  err  in  affirming,  that,  if  such  a  Christian  Roman  boy,  who  he 
education,  could  be  transplanted  into  one  of  our  public  schools,  an 
h  its  coarse  of  instniction,  he  would  not  meet  with  a  eingje  unfami 
bought;  amidst  all  the  new  (acts  he  would  have  to  learn,  not  or 
eat  a  different  mode  of  regarding  the  universe  &om  that  current  i 
le  And  yet  surely  there  is  some  ^TeatdiGfereDce  between  the  civil 
le  fburth  century  and  Ibst  of  the  nmeteentb,  and  atil]  more  betwee 
oal  habits  and  tone  of  thought  of  that  day  and  of  this. 
iTiliiation  rests  upon  physical  science;  Uke  away  her  gifts  tool 
y,  Aid  OUT  position  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  is  got; 

lor  it  is  physical  science  only,  that  make*  intelligence  oad  mon 
nger  than  brnte  forte. 

science,  its  methods,  its  problems,  and  its  difflcnltiee,  will  nieet  tb 
St  every  turn,  and  yet  we  educate  him  in  such  a  manner  thatheeha 
]rid  as  Ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  methods  and  facts  of  sdenc 
le  was  bom.  The  modem  world  is  full  of  artillery ;  and  we  tnm  ol 
I  to  do  battle  in  it,  equipped  with  the  shield  and  sword  of  a  gladialot 
Irm  conviction  that  tbe  only  way  to  remedy  it  is,  lo  make  the  el 
liysical  science  an  integral  part  of  primary  education.    I  have  ei 

show  yon  how  that  may  be  done  for  that  branch  of  science  which 
ess  to  pursue ;  and  I  con  hut  add,  that  I  should  look  upon  the  da 
school-master  thraoghOGt  this  land  was  a  centre  of  genuine,  hov 
ntoi-y,  sclentiflc  fcnuwledge,  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  country 

ABLES  Ltell,  th.e  eminent  geologifit,  in  his  evidence,  k 
etautially  respecting  phyeical  edetice  and  natural  historj: 
inches  of  knowledge  have  been  ignored  in  our  educational  systen 
ct  in  the  schools  ia  owiu^  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  rewards,  priia 
of  the  universities  are  given  for  proficiency  in  other  studies,  what 

woit  must  be  done  in  the  schools,  and  all  the  instruction  in  thel 
is  baaed  oa  the  idea  that  these  pupils  ore  all  to  go  to  the  universiliei 
uyority  of  these  pupils  do  not,  but  pass  at  once  mto  business  withon 
preparation  thereibr.  The  teachers,  too,  of  the  public  schools,  hav 
inod  in  tbe  universities,  and  are  thwnselvee  iguoianl  of  the  science 
,  all  the  mechanical  and  mercantile  inlereata  erf  tbe  stat^  and  do  nc 
ven  their  educational  worth. 
Disiliee  do  not,  relatively,  give  as  much  attention  to  these  subject 

did  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  this  grew  oat  of  the  revolatkin  u 
ical  system  at  the  time  of  the  Befbrmation,  when  the  leparat 
h  with  an  inadequate  teaching  force,  were  forced  each  to  nndertak 
ork  of  tbe  university,  and  they  have  not  since  been  able  to  keep  a] 
igress  of  tbe  new  sciences. 

tubjects  are  ever  to  go  into  the  nniversities  with  advantage,  tb 
f  each  must  be  matured  in  the  schools.  The  amount  may  b 
nt  the  elements  must  be  mastered,  and  the  tastes  for  one  or  mor 
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department  of  the  Britisli  Mnf 
pnlation  in  comparative  anatoin; 
a  hU  evidence  before  the  Pnbli 

mg  felt  ft  (C^nt  desire  to  tee  tin 

euabliahmsiits  for  yoatKs,  particdii 
loiu  of  (lie  wealthy  and  terriEorial 
eai  the  meaas  of  imparting  to  tho 
iiy,  either  in  botany  or  looTo)^,  or  1 
'[  air&re  of  my  Hirangtmeac  or 
of  the  jouth*  in  those  eleineati  an 
that  they  inceive  the  Bmalleal  amouii 
<  (elect  B  particnler  KTOUp  it  would  I 

from  tho  oppurtanitic«  I  Dhtc  had  of 
Ippean  to  bo  Icut  aware  of  the  i 
my  Kioice,  of  the  import  of  iis  gcoi 
plining   tho  mind,   irrespective  of  i 

diflbivat  kinils  of  aniiuals,  plants, 
thmeiic  and  K«oraetry,   may  be  tt 

know  the  facaltiuB  of  the  mind  tlie) 
I  in  bringing  out  those  whicli  natnru 
proTe.  I  allnde  now  to  the  faculty 
I  of  facte,  of  the  coiirdination  of  cla< 
r  example,  in  their  vurions  orders  of 
«r  punlic  speaker  imjiroved  powi 
fatnml  history  is  esseutiaJty  a  r\a. 
the  facnltiea  which  the  ciemcnla  and 
mprove  and  to  educe. 
Iiidlory  would  rtpresent,  loalogy,  r 
lerology,   to  minerals.     Of  course 

anatomy ;  aome  knowledj^  of  Iba 
Kansa  boys  could  not  Iram  the  el 
e  idea  of  the  fi^tieral  principles  of  ti 
he  claesiHcalion  of  planla.    Zoology 

that  which  relates  to  the  conuructio 
otIO'.'J,  that  would  be  too  complex,  i 
n  alni  in  view.  All  the  disdplini 
lotanil  history,  which  mij^hC  be  lio: 

reomtncnd  the  branch  relating  to  v 
'  is  a  good  subject  to  be  tauj^t.  I 
id  nicety  in  the  use  of  the  tiogers 
of  e:q)erimental  resnlta.  &o  dunbt 
lit  out  well  by  chemif  tty.  At  the  si 
f  the  apparatus  for  experiments,  a^ 
I  teaching  of  natural  science,  I  shoo 

the  applicability  of  chemistry  as  a  < 

be  mure  careflil  and  less  miachievoi 

nelit  from  the  laboratory  in  chcmii 

I  accompanying  evils. 

im  languages  I  should  be  dispose! 

ay  next,  chemistry  last.     With  rqia 

k,  are  already  in  part  proyided  for  ic 

c  teaching, 

«  oniform  practice  in  the  continentn 

I,  to  btfiin  with  natural  history.     Th 

otany  nrst  before  going  to  chemistiy 

be  sorry  to  advocate  niuural   hisb 

Datnral  philosophy ;  but  I  do  not 
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1  aaj  gtvaX  school  and  coniidar  chEmUtty  ni  its  mbatitnt 
inoda  bdbra  stMed ;  and  putlj  for  tbis  naion,  thM  in  crer 
Q  hundred  or  more  fSDCtu,  there  mnst  be  eoma  few,  x\i 
lose  minds  is  ipeciiilly  lulkptcd  to  the  itod;  of  nutaial  hiator; 
wrTHtion  and  classification,  who,  consequent]/,  are  impelled  b' 
I  that  kind  of  study,  bnt  who  are  not  at  present  afforded  th 
ity  of  working;  their  minds  in  that  way ,'  so  that  tt  may  happei 
ir  gift  for  natural  hisiory,  if  it  be  not  acmally  dastroyeil  bj 
in  unconsfenial  studies,  a  nerer  ednced.  What  is  tlie  result 
tttoral  bisrory  morements,  we  havo  looked  in  vain,  since  thi 
'pb  Bonks,  for  any  man  hsTinj*  a  sufficient  standing  in  th< 
Ize  with  us.  lo  aaderstand  us,  to  help  us  in  debate  or  council  oi 
al  to  the  intereeti  of  natnral  history.  It  has  often  orcured  ti 
ich  ibould  be  the  case,  and  my  answer  has  b«en,  Ihnt  in  tfa' 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  ihe  great  landed  proprietors  o 
destined  to  take  part  in  tbo  l^iislnlion  and  government  of  tbi 
been  complete  absence  of  systematic  imparting  of  tbc  element 
,  no  dcmonitration  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  plants  nni 
[ion  of  the  aims  and  importance  of  natural  history,  no  training 
r  which  it  atTi>rds  the  health  lest  cxcrciHC;  consequently  Ihe; 
xd,    1  cannot  doubt  that  this  must  hiiTe  been  the  cRrct  of  ih' 

a  stem.  Then)  muBt  ha»o  been,  by  nature,  many  Sir  Jofcj'l 
but  they  huve  been  bom,  have  gruwn  up,  nnd  paESrd  cnr; 
ut  their  destined  pnrpose ;  iheir  pei'ulinr  talent  hiis  never  lieri 
tion  has  never  been  turned  to  ihowstiulice,  bat  they  have  btii 
>  claiwics.  It  must  bo  rememlicri.'il  that  minds  of  this  clot 
Lverse  to  ctassical  stndied  and  mere  exercises  of  memory  nm 
'  never  take  to  them ;  they  get  throujfh  them  ns  well  or  it)  n 
tie  or  nolhins:  to  the  purjiose,  and  tliey  fail  to  achieve  that  fb 
tnrally  fitti-d  from  the  want  of  having  their  spcdnl  fiu'iiltie 
er  it  a  loss  to  the  nation  thai,  in  our  great  edncnliona 
■  youths,  there  should  be  no  armngrmcntB  for  pirinjr  ihcii 
winj  something  of  tho  laws  of  the  living  world  nnd  how  the; 

>pcnin^  the  business  of  the  Geological  Section  of  Ihe  BritiEl 
irhich  ho  presided  at  Cambridge,  remarks: 
iciences  are  now  considered  as  wonhy  of  i^tndy  by  these  whi 
cm,  bolh  in  themselves  and  as  a  means  of  mental  [mining  iin< 

time,  however,  no  other  branches  of  learning-  were  reeo)!nize< 
lathematics,  and  I  have  with  shame  to  conless  ihnt  1  di>pln}-« 
jsition  with  respect  to  them,  snd  loo  often  luirricd  troin  th 
m  to  tho  river  or  field  to  enable  me  to  ndd  maili  to  the  Fcant; 
e  I  had  brought  up  with  mo.  Ilnd  it  not  been,  thin,  lor  lb' 
sor  Sedjcwick  iu  geology,  iny  time  would  have  Ixin  wnsKd," 
ust  the  accident,  so  to  speak,  of  one  short  course  on  a  bmnci 
,  grafted  through  an  olil  bequest  upon  the  main  slmli™  of  hi 
il  Professor  Jukes  to  bis  appreciation  of  (he  method  of  stnd' 
vience  which  owes  so  mueh  to  his  labors.  I  cou'd  also,  will 
ddueo  ■  higher  aalhority  on  the  main  )iaint.  and  ihat  is  Baroi 

the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  Iiia  elementary  book  Ol 
xpreasea  himself  as  follows : 

essarily  acquired  in  the  study  of  natnral  history,  of  nentall; 
I  number  of  ideas,  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  ihis  science 
spoken  of,  and  which,  when  it  shall  hare  been  genera]); 
tie  system  of  common  education,  will  perhaps  become  lb 
exercises  the  student  in  that  part  of  lope  which  is  lerme< 
dy  of  geometry  does  in  that  which  is  called  syllogism,  hecaus 
■he  science  which  rcquii«  the  most  precise  motheda,  a 
rhich  demands  the  most  rigorous  leasoning.  Now,  this  art  o 
«  well  acquired,  may  be  applied  with  infinite  advantage  t 
iniga  to  natural  history.  Every  discussion  which  supposes  . 
:ls,  every  research  which  requires  a  distrihnlion  of  matters,  i 
e  sama  manner,  and  be  who  has  cultivated  this  science  meid; 


g  OWIK  un  P&flKT. 

'  uniuement  ia  miprUed  at  the  fkdlity  It  ifEbrdt  for 
oin.  It  is  not  let*  nBcfn]  id  M>titnda ;  ■offideiitl]'  ex 
trerfal  mind,  ntfficienlly  rariouB  and  intensCiDg  U 
ll;  it  coniolefl  the  noluppj,  and  (ends  to  allay  ei 
VHted  to  the  coulemplatioD  of  the  harmony  of  natun 
OTidencc,  how  weak  and  trivial  appear  those  cansee 
leave  dcpeodent  npon  the  will  of  man  I  How  aeCoD 
e  minda  consuming  themaelTes  bo  uselessly  lor  theii 
others  in  the  pursuit  of  vain  combinations,  the  ve 
m  suffice  to  obliterate  I  I  arow  it  proudly,  theee 
;sent  lo  my  mind,  the  companions  of  my  laboiB,  and 
;rv  means  in  my  power  to  advance  this  peaceful  sti 
iinon,  it  is  more  capable  than  any  other  of  SDpplyin 
lich  h^  SO  largely  contributed  to  the  ironblee  of  our 


Prof.  Geobge  £.  Paoet,  in  a  Lectare  bef 
I  Association  at  Cambridge  in  1864,  adTOca 


Phb  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  general  tea 
gronped  in  two  clssses :  the  first,  including  such  as  ' 
n  of  ihc  science ;  the  second,  such  as  would  belone  I 
By  a  wider  dlBusion  of  the  knowledge  of  physiolo| 
xlerated,  as  thai  of  nny  other  sdenco  would,  by  the 
npctcnt  observers  of  its  facts.  •  •  •  But  a  Ii 
ich,  I  think,  phyeiology  needs  more  thnn  an;^  other  j 
this, — that  the  cominunicalion  would  be  easier,  wtai 
een  those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  and  those  who  espec 
ler  Bcioncea  that  might  assist  it.  Almost  everj  pi 
rolres  the  exercise  of  mechanical  and  chemical — peri 
<^B,  whoso  effects  are  mingled  witb  those  of  the  mo 
hough  this  special  force  may  modify,  and  in  some  si 
icrs,  yet  must  their  efforts  be  rei^koned  and  allowed 
have  to  study.  Therefore,  the  complelB  solu^on 
>btem  must  require  surh  a  master  of^  all  these  scii 
ittcr  as  cannot  now,  I  believe,  be  found,  or  else  it  mi 
many  workers,  each  skilled  in  some  simple  science, 
ih  all  the  rest.    •    "    • 

1  believe  that  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  prii 
ircil  in  early  life,  would  benefit  a  man,  with  regard  i 
nd;  and  that  it  would  do  this  by  guiding  him  in 
ivement  of  health,  by  teaebing  him  the  true  econom, 
ntal  or  corporal,  by  providing  worthy  materials  for 
:  peculiar  modes,  and  sugg^tins  peculiar  ends,  erf*  tb 
'.  would  not  have  its  teaching  limited  to  a  bare  d« 
let  fitni'SB  of  each  part  or  organ  of  the  body.  Th 
itted ;  for  there  an  nuble  truths  in  the  simplest  den 
parts  for  their  simplest  purposes,  and  no  study  bos  b 
n  Ifatsby  the  ingenuity,  the  acnteness,  and  eloquenct 


those  gtneral  designs,  from  which  it  might  gather 
dance.  •  •  • 
t  must  be  an  object  of  all  education  to  supply,  in  ear 
cb,  in  later  years,  may  arise  reflections  that  may 
iness-tbonghts  of  common  days;  that  may  suggest  t 
imagination,  some  hidden  meaning,  some  future  pni 
thini^  about  us.  Keflecdons  such  as  these,  being  ii 
1  thoughts,  may  often  bring  to  our  lifb  a  tone  of  joy 
not  wear;  like  brilliant  Ureads  shot  tbrongli  ue 
ic,  giving  lustre  to  its  darkness. 


axSKI  W.  ICKUND. 


iKLAND,  B«giu8  Frofeisor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford,  an 
aatomj  and  Physiology  in  Christ  Church  College,  said 
g  in  a  period  of  tronsitiall  with  referenM  to  the  edacational  que 
look  back  to  tlw  time  when  I  became  Reader  in  Anotonijr  M  Ul 
a  in  the  ;eaT  184S,  I  thonld  aaj  that  it  irai  a  verj  rare  thing  Ti 
Mme  irith  hii  mind  prerionsly  directed  to  Bcientific  parauit.  1 
jean  wbkh  bave  elapaed,  that  ilaEe  of  things  has  somewhi 
find  that  bojs  come  to  the  UniTenitj  from  leveral  Khool<  qiul 
ate  the  opportaaitiea  of  adoitiAc  atnd;  which  tbej  have  now  i 
:  can  see  that  titt  jonnger  men  who  hara  left  the  nnivemitiet  wil 

I  in  tlieie  direction!,  who  are  not  deetined  to  fbllow  edentiiic  pn 
nning  to  cany  awaj  with  them  into  the  oonntr;,  into  differei 
bich  the;  tamy  go,  and,  among  othen,  to  prirate  achoola,  gcicntif 
netimM  of  a  Yery'  precise  kind ;  and  ao  in  that  waj  necesBaril 

II  be  gisdoa]];  diweminaied,  and  react  on  the  auivenitiea. 

1  or  nxteen  jear«  ago,  Frofeuor  Jewett  and  Dr.  Stanley,  wli 
ig  taton,  and  engaged  in  eome  exteniive  inqnines  with  regard  I 
of  a  wider  sphere  of  edncation  in  Oxford,  asked  m;  opinion  whi 
a  ihonld  be  introduced.  The  opinion  which  I  gave  them  nfU 
a  was  thii,  that  there  were  three  fundamcnlai  satgeets,  which  nl 
nght  to  be  required  before  yonng  men  were  allowed  to  punne  an 
It  they  might  not  lake  honoanor  pass  except  thej  showed  pr 
le  three.  Then  were.  Physics,  soiled.  Chemistry,  and  Pbyi 
be  word  physiology  in  a  very  general  sense.  Theae  three  sabjec 
nental  to  all  other  organic  aciences,  and  so  nece«aary  to  the  bIihI 
ita  of  sdentitc  knowledge,  that  all  paaa  man  ought  to  be  requin 
e  sabjecta,  before  they  were  allowed  to  lake  other  more  detaih 
;eology,  mineralogy,  or  loology,  or  many  other  "  ologies,"  whi< 
joned.  Accordingly,  wisely  or  anwiselj,  that  became  the  law  i 
[  Oxford  now  no  person  can  pass  ia  a  scientific  subject,  except  I 
at  leaat  of  these  which  we  held  to  be  edDcationallj  ^aJoment) 
d  6fteen  years  ago,  Pbysiolt^y,  Pb;sics,  and  Chemiairy  should  1 
«1  ■ntgecta  at  the  nniTersitin,  so  I  think  that  those  who  come 
),  if  the;  really  are  to  progress,  and  if  their  edacatioD  is  to  1 
lematicall;,  bad  much  better  come  trained,  as  far  at  boys  shon 
SQch  subjects  at  all,  in  Physics,  in  Chemistiy,  or  in  both,  befb 
he  university,  and  [ben  they  would  either  cany  on  those  subjec 
cb  at  the  nniveriity  where  the  greatest  opportunities  ought  (o  1 
night  pass  un  to  the  biological  or  other  sciences  as  they  pleased, 
generally,  that  I  should  value  all  knowledge  of  thoa  physic 
ittle  indeed  unleuit  wnsotherwiaethanbookwork.  If  it  i«  mere 
getting  up  certain  books,  and  bdng  able  to  answer  certain  bm 
;  is  merely  an  exercise  of  tbe  memory  of  a  voty  useless  kind,  X 
lough  not  the  sole  object  of  tliis  training,  should  be  to  get  the  bo, 
.  nnderstand  the  action  of  matter  in  some  department  or  anothe 
I  am  perfectly  awara  that  what  is  called  practical  knowledge, 
ilatory,  in  any  subject  whaierer,  it  a  humble  thing  enough ;  yi 
uid,  I  must  sny  that  the  utmost  amount  of  knowledge  on  the 
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tdbjects  without  that  practical  and  experimental  knoTzledge  is  to  most  persons 
nearly  as  useless.  Yon  want  the  eombination  of  tiie  two ;  and  for  joaths,  I 
value  Tery  little  the  mere  acquisition  of  a  quantity  of  book  facts  on  these  svbjecfcL 
I  want  them  to  see  and  know  the  things,  and  in  that  way  th^  will  evoke  msaj 
qualities  of  the  mind  which  the  study  of  these  subjects  is  intended  to  defthp, 
and  which  are  not  evoked  by  the  study  of  the  classics ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  pi«- 
pared  to  say  that  those  same  qualities  or  any  similar  qualities  may  not  be  evoked 
by  other  means,  although  not  by  the  classics.  I  mean  to  put  this  resovation  m 
stating  my  opinion,  that  I  cannot  think  that  the  study  of  the  physical  sdeaoes 
is,  as  I  sometimes  hear  it  stated,  absolutely  necessary  for  everybody.  There 
may  be  good  men,  as  good  as  anybody  else,  without  it.  It  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  make  that  reserration,  but  I  am  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  subject 
spoken  of  sometimes  as  though  a  man  must  be  an  inferior  man  because  he  is  un- 
acquainted with  any  branch  of  physical  science.  I  do  not  hold  that  at  all, 
because  observation,  practical  habits,  manual  dexterity,  and  many  such  things 
are  acquired  in  a  high  deg^ree  by  persons  who  have  no  scientific  knowledge. 

I  thought  it  so  necessary  to  the  general  national  education,  that  the  power  of 
studying  Physiology  in  its  highest  departments,  and  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
should  exist  in  Oxford,  that  I  labored  vrith  other  persons  to  enable  the  UniTe^ 
sity  to  possess  the  means  of  that  study,  which  it  had  not  to  a  similar  extent 
before,  and  which  should  be  pursued  with  the  greatest  advantage  at  the  umTe^ 
sities;  but  the  study  of  precise  Physics,  and  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry  are 
becoming  more  necessary  to  understand  Physiological  works,  so  that  the  older 
Physiologists,  unless  they  are  able  to  bring  up  their  knowledge  of  these  sabjecu 
to  the  present  level,  will  be  left  entirely  behind.  Therefore,  it  would  farther 
the  cause  of  education  if  they  were  first  learnt  at  schools,  so  that  those  who 
came  up  to  the  universities  should  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  Physiology 
as  an  advanced  subject  if  they  came  np  with  the  necessary  preliminary  knowledge. 

I  must  say  as  a  physician,  that  being  my  main  business  now,  that  I  reallj 
view  with  alarm  the  way  in  which  boys  are  pressed  at  school.  I  must  ask  jour 
forgiveness  for  introducing  an  extraneous  subject,  but  I  say  truly  that  I  view 
with  alarm  the  pressure  which  is  put  on  good  boys.  I  am  afraid  it  remains  to 
be  seen  fifty  years  hence  what  the  eiiect  of  this  system  on  the  physique  of  the 
country  will  J[)e.  Children  are  surrounded  by  every  means  of  cramming  things 
into  their  brains,  and  a  number  of  us  are  seeing  how  we  can  force  in  somcthiag 
more  in  their  very  earliest  years.    I  confess  I  think  this  a  matter  of  much  anxiety. 

I  feel  confident  that  a  great  deal  of  the  learning  by  heart  is  useless ;  the 
physical  sciences  exercises  the  memory  in:  a  higher  degree  than  aay thing  else; 
at  least  anything  with  which  I  amaequaintetk.  If  you  go  aver  a  book  of  hnmaa 
descriptive  anatomy,  the  quantity  of  facts  which  have  to  be  mastered  are  astonish- 
ing. I  do  not  believe  that  boys'  tastes  are  refined  or  their  higher  intellecnial 
qualities  called  out  by  learning  to  gallop  over  so  many  lines  of  Virgil  ar  Homer. 
It  is  an  effort  of  memory,  and  has  no  corresponding  effect  on  the  character;  I 
believe  by  the  other  study  they  would  acquire  a  certain  qcmntity  of  nsefiii 
knowledge,  and  the  faculties  of  attention  and  memory  are  quite  as  moch  exe^ 
cised.  They  are  taught  to  think ;  which  no  amount  of  learning  by  heart  can  teach. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  scientific  man  now-a-days  to  know  German,  and  a 
great  disadvantage  not  to  know  it.  I  know  it  imperfectly,  so*  I  know  the  disad- 
Tantage.  I  think  that  the  possession  of  an  additional  language  in  early  iiie  tf 
60  invaluable  to  a  youth,  that  I  would  take  the  chance  cf  his  obtaining  his  scienee 
at  a  later  period,  when  he  would  have  the  further  aid  of  German  in  acquiring  it 
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)H.>(  Ttndall,  id  a  Lecmra  at  the  Rojal  lostit 

Uin,  on  the  stud;  of  Pbjaica,  remarks : — 

.Mnudenteof  in  lt»epTs«ent  Lectare,  rafcn  to  thst  portti 
hich  lica  midwij  between  astronomy  and  ehcmislry.  11 
ijrsin  applied  to  masaea  of  enormous  weight,  while  the  bit 
atom*  and  molecnlea.  The  an^ecta  of  I'hTsica  proper  at 
h  lie  nearest  to  boman  peiception  ; — the  li^ht  and  heat 
1,  motion,  the  loadatone,  electrical  atU-actiDDa  and  repi 
{titning,  rain,  now,  dew,  and  so  Tortb,     The  senses  of  &1; 

Sbenomeaa,  between  the  exienial  world,  and  the  world  < 
■  facta  from  2^alure  and  transfers  them  to  the  domain  i 
;hem,  compares  (hem,  observes  their  mataal  relations  ar 
I  brings  them  clearer  and  clesrer  before  his  mental  rj 
ind  of  inspiration,  be  alights  upon  tbe  cause  which  nniti 
i9t  act  of  the  mind,  in  this  centripetal  direction,  in  its  pn 
plicitf  of  facts  to  the  central  csnae  on  which  tbe/  depem 
tbe  cause,  ho  ia  not  ^et  cootented :  he  now  seta  out  fro: 
la  in  tbe  other  direction :  he  sees  that  if  his  gneas  be  tm 
must  follow  from  it,  and  he  appeals  to  the  law  and  lest 
whether  the  thing  is  ao.  Thus  he  completes  the  circuit  i 
otit  inward,  from  mnltiplidtj  to  nnil/,  and  from  withi 
to  mnltiplicitj.  He  Irayereea  the  line  between  cause  an 
.  in  BO  doing,  calls  nil  his  reaaoaing  powera  into  play.  Th 
]  in  these  processes  may  be  justly  compared  to  tbote  exe 
^h  iaTOke  the  cooperation  of  every  mnscia,  and  thus  conft 
I  the  benefits  of  healthy  action. 

Master  of  Arts,  who  is  still  a  yoang  man,  and  thcrelbre  th 
education,  stated  to  me  that  for  the  first  twenty  years  i 
taught  nothino;  regarding  Light,  Heat,  Magnetiam,  c 
'  these  yeara  had  be^  spent  among  the  andenta,  alt  coi 
ered  between  him  and  DBtaral  phenomena.  Now,  we  cat 
g  to  fanmanit^,  sepaiale  thepiesint  from  the  past.  Th 
ikes  its  mots  into  the  centuries  gone  bj,  and  draws  nntr 
lie  world  cannot  afFbrd  to  lose  tbe  recotd  of  any  great  dee 
:h  decda  and  such  utterances  are  prolific  throtighoat  a! 
Id  the  companionship  of  our  1  oilier  brothers  of  antiquity ,- 
Calc^ — whose  lives  provoke  us  to  sympathetic  greatnc* 
two  Ihousand  years.  As  long  aa  the  ancient  languages  ai 
)  the  ancient  mind,  they  must  ever  be  of  priceless  value  t 
lathe  avenues  of  ancient  thonght,  and  not  as  the  instn 
are,  that  they  are  chieflr  valuable  to  Man.  Surely  thee 
It  open  without  demanding  such  sacrifices  as  that  abov 
B  conquered  and  posseased  onrselvn  of  continents  of  land 
tiquity  knew  nothing;  and  if  new  continents  of  though 
he  exploring  hnnuia  spirit,  shall  we  not  possess  them  also 
he  study  of  Fhysica  has  given  us  glimpses  of  the  method 
I  quite  hidden  itma  the  ancients,  and  it  would  be  treasoi 
I  to  □«,  if  we  were  to  sacrifice  tbe  hopes  and  aspirations  c 
treuce  to  the  Past. 

ica,  as  already  intimated,  consists  of  two  processes,  whiel 
I  each  other — the  tradng  of  fiuita  to  their  causes,  and  th 
the  cause  to  the  fact.  In  the  former  process,  called  itidui 
ilidM  come  into  play.  It  requires  patient  industty,  and  ai 
Ions  Boceptanoeof  what  Nature  tevaala.  Theflratcondi 
onett  receptivity  and  a  wiHingneas  to  abandon  all  precoi 
er  cherished,  if  they  be  found  to  conttadict  the  truth. 
'~a  physical  inreaiigatkm  !a  dedaetion,  or  the  advance  of  th 
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J.  M.  WILSON  ON  TEACHINO  NATDBAL  SCIENCE. 

r.  Wilson,  Asjistant  Kuter  in  Mathematics  and  NaCar 
in  Rugby  School,  who  haa  b««n  eminently  Buccessful  in  i 
ig  Natural  Science  into  this  great  public  school,  has  publi^ihi 
irable  Essay  (McMillan's  Liberal  Studies)  on  teacliing  tl 
in  schools. 


itoniifiiiig  ignoraiice  or  Latin  aod  Greek,  or  at  l«wt  of  *ll  the  finer  pr 
nowled^  on  which  «o  ranch  streu  ii  laid ;  aad  the  ignoranco— whii 
rpruin^  if  not  tew  UmentaUe— of  GTer^rthiog  elic,  iriib  which  m  mm 
0  moet  Khoob,  hu  beeo  dwelt  on  (gain  and  again.    la  it  remediabte 

II  it  duo  to  thecarelcsinaa  and  inflbilitj  of  mastera  ;  to  the  inhere 
ilitj  of  the  inbjeeta  taught;  to  neglected  earlj  education  and  tn 
nj  Bcbools ;  or  to  Che  illiterate  tone  of  the  todetj  in  which  boira  a 
Dp  ;  to  exceasire  novel  reading  and  derotion  to  gamei ;  or  lo  the  gre 
the  majort^  of  the  Hpedea  are  incapable  of  leaning  mnchl  Pan 
to  them  all;  certainly  to  an  ill-adTiaed conrae of  itudf.  Forat  prtwi 
;  or  the  atndiea  which  are  nbordinate  lo  it,  haa  almost  a  monopol; 
LDgnage  the  great  rasjoritj  of  boya  fiiil  in  getting  much  hold.  The  e 
ad;  of  language  at  ecbools  weakens  the  Hbre  of  thoae  who  have  geni 
la  to  edneale  to  the  beat  advantage  the  mtua  who  have  Airly  good  sen 
mills  for  anjrthing,  but  obscurei  and  depreasea  the  few  who  have  sped 
D  other  linea  ;  and  it  precluded  the  poasibUity  of  learning  mnch  brsidi 
ren  at  a  achool  where  claasica  are  well  tangbt,  where  the.masters  are  ab 
rnl,  and  tbe  boys  indnttiioaa,  not  very  nmch  ia  leaml.  It  was  said  of 
in  who  enjoyed  B  cheap  reputation  for  hoapitality,  "  that  he  kept  an  e 
Me,  bat  put  vem  leetle  upon  it."  This  epiloiniies  the  report  of  tb 
School  Commission  :  the  schools  are  excellent,  but  they  teach  "  rer 
And  Ihia  ia  the  leas  excusable  becaoae  the  experience  of  the  best  forelf 
a  showing  the  advantage  of  Introducing  giealer  variety  into  the  cour 

A  wider  net  ii  cast ;  &w<t  minds  repose  in  unstirred  apathy ;  mo 
liiBtiea  are  leowniied  ;  there  ia  less  over-estimation  of  special  branch 
edge;  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  vatiei;  is  itself  a  stimulus. 


mit  a  man  educated  in  proportion  to  the  exactncaa,  width,  and  noblene 
sal.  What  is  needed  to  elevate  a  man's  inletlectnat  nature  is  not  lb: 
1  be  an  encyclopedia,  but  that  he  should  have  great  ideas.  And  the 
»sed  on  knowledge.  They  do  not,  indeed,  always  accompany  knon 
reat  ideas  may  be  got  by  varioDi  stDdies,  and  all  sttdiefl  may  be  pu 
nen  who  &il  to  gain  great  ideas.  I  know  men  with  a  wide  and  micr 
lOwledge  of  history  who  know  nothing  of  the  love  of  Aeedom,  of  nation 
f  tbepiogiees  of  tbe  world,  of  the  power  of  genius  and  vrill; — men  wl 
logioaa  by  profcealon,  whose  thought*  atill  revolve  in  the  nattowei 
earthly  prejudices ;— Kholars  indi^nnt  aiike  to  literalnro  and  lean 
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And  10  tlien  are  identific  man  who  ' 
1  irf  knowledge.  A  botaniK  m»j  be  m  E 
and  eren  an  Mtronomer,  nu;,  pertiape, 
phere  of  hi*  tbon^ti  then  a  cathedral  s 
bode ;  bnt  I  will  TentoTG  10  easen,  that  I 
ti  aie  to  be  gained  onlj  b;  •dentiltc  km 
incTeaaee  the  dignity  of  a  man't  mind, 
ilcvating,  bnt  are  not  inferior,  whether  w 

I  the  inugination,  to  thoae  which  maj  be 
ot  speaking  aaly  of  the  discoTeren  in  I 
d,  and  ■[imulating  power  in  original  n 
here  are  splendid  ideaa,  magnificent  poi 

reached  them  before,  yet  to  atiain  ii  a 
at  may  climb  to  some  well-worn  ipot 
WBten  tnck,  be  may  even  be  carried  i 
ed  by  the  view  that  natbldi  itself  befbr 

of  health,  the  bnoyant  soul  of  Ibe  fint  i 

ill  Me  what  he  will  remember  for  ever ;  I 
he  will  have  enlarged  his  soul.  So  to  b 
solitary  atepi,  to  the  untrodden  height! 
m  ipread  out  at  bis  feet,  can  never  a 
tain  the  knowledge,  to  see  the  mngniilee 
>andl/  impressed  with  the  infinities  of  sp 
,  is  to  have  gained  a  treasure  that  last* 
igy  hae  a  sublimity  oTitsown,  atowly  rea 
.  above  all,  the  great  ide«a  of  nataral  lav 
be  obtained  by  patient  study  in  the  t 
lees  to  those  who  have  in  any  d^ree  w{ 
globe  in  this  orderly  system  of  the  nnii 
\a  that  astronomy  reveals,  and  all  (he  spl 
mplata  oar  atmosphere,  with  all  in  n 
erties — the  distant  sun  darting  its  light 
festering  all  the  varied  beautiful  animn 
g  and  ahovrers  and  fmitTnl  seasons,  and 
,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladn 
lexorablc  sequences,  see  something  of  ih 
d  forces  of  nature  that  are  employed, — m 
lew ;  not  feel  that  ho  ia  in  the  presenco  o 
icendi  the  power  and  wisdom  of  nan  »a 
litnde  I 

'To«( 
That  all,  as  in  some  pi 
Is  toil,  cooperant  to  ai 

see  that  which  he  who  sees  it  not  is  an  in 
ia  of  judging  o'f  mnsic,  or  tbe  blind  of 
are  some  of  the  ideas  which  crown  scJe 

II  them  except  by  alow  degree*.  Step  b 
rh  them;  and  to  exclude  from  our  school 
tlie  acuinmcnc  of  eoch  ideas  all  whose 
they  can  neper  break  ground  in  any  fieal 
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hf  knowlcd^  bat  it  is  ftUo  power.  Tha  mind  ii  not  on]; 
idTUiciiig  Kasnce,  bat,  what  is  more  to  our  present  point 
neat  for  advancing  the  mind.  All  that  can  be  aaid  on  thi 
OTBT  and  OTcr  again,  and  I  ran  contiibnte  nothing  eic«p 
!  that  what  ii  uid  ii  tme.  Mill  speakaof'theindiapenaabk 
le  initractioit.  for  it  i>i  recommended  bj  ereiy  consideradoi 
J  high  Older  of  intellectnil  edootion  at  all."  Science  ii  tb 
irate,  acute,  and  ezbaoativfl  obserration  of  what  ii ;  it  en 
■fmiod  which  wQl  rat  on  nothing  but  what  is  true;  Imtbl 
I7  ol^ect,  and  them  ia  the  eTer-recurring  appeal  to  bets  ai 
\nd  it  ii  an  excellent  exercJM  of  memory ;  not  the  lerbal 
t  theorderlf,  intelligent,  conqpeted,  accanl«  atoring  np  ol 
f  all  proceew*  of  reaioning  it  standi  alone  tu  the  exbaostin 
a»«minent]y  the  itudy  that  illiuiiBtea  the  art  of  thinking 
vhicb  [mth  in  attained,"  to  quota  again  from  Mill,  "raionini 
hve  been  carried  to  their  greatcit  baowu  perfection  in  thi 

In  £ut  the  inveBtigations  sad  reaaoning  of  Rcience,  adTano 
Ibeitady  of  simple  phenomena  to  the  amUyaia  of  complicatec 
el  of  preciidy  the  kind  of  mental  work  which  is  the  boiineM 
a  hii  cradle  to  his  grave ;  and  reasoning,  like  other  ana 
iBcdce  and  familiarity  with  the  highest  models.  Scienci 
WET  and  what  the  weakness  of  the  senses  is ;  what  evidcno 
f.  There  is  no  charaetetiatic  of  an  educated  man  10  morkec 
;ing  of  evidence  and  proof.  The  ptecautiona  that  ate  takei 
tatlon  of  what  is  called  the  evideuca  of  the  senses,  an^ 
loning,  and  tracing  tiie  thongbts  backward  down  to  thi 
le  constant  veriflcstion  of  tbeoiiea ;  the  candid  loipeniioi 
evideace  is  still  wanting ;  that  wedding  of  indiiction  and  de 
r  nni^  and  completeneai  of  proof,  the  mixtnie  of  obserr* 
in— «re  precisely  the  mental  piocesses  which  all  men  hart 
low  or  other  in  their  daily  business,  and  which  evei7  hnmai 
9  of  fbmung  an  intelligent  opinion  on  the  sabject  sees  wonld 
a  had  familiariied  themaelvee  with  the  models  of  these  pn> 
niihed  bj  science.  I  do  not  meaa  that  a  boy  knows  he  ii 
^ ;  bnt  he  ii  dmng  them  visibly.  And  when  he  applies  the 
Jie  processes  of  his  mind,  be  will  Had  that  he  has  been  think- 
li  nnconsdonsly  so. 

t  by  thinking ;  and  it  is  my  strongest  conviction,  as  it  is  my 
it  boys  c*n  and  do  learn  to  think, — learn  all  (he  varied  op- 

we  sum  op  in  that  word, — by  the  study  of  science.  A  more 
thought,  and  a  haUt  of  mind  less  inclined  to  the  balls  of 
ne  side,  and  deference  to  antbori^  on  the  other,  with  more 
and  more  confidence  in  knowledge,  is  the  natural  product  of 

edncation  in  its  broad  sense  as  the  training  of  all  the  pow- 
ap  the  man,  I  wonld  point  oat  how  mncb  science  conCributei 
he  powets  of  the  senses-    All  sciBnce  is  based,  some  one  hag 
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911  the  fact  th«t  we  h&Te  great  cnriiw 
tnen  «  mnrreloDs  extension  of  the  pi 
eyes.    "Ejcs  and  no  ejei"  ia  the  t 

too  strong  a  iraj  of  marking  tbe  difl 
f  a  enltiTated  natotalUt,  and  those 
iTjthing  in  nalnre.    To  the  one  the 

tiie  fonns  of  the  hills,  and  the  floireii 
It  great  snd  pecaliar  pieasore  derJTed 
ec  how  bojt  increaae  their  range  of  ^ 
■eh  them  lo  Me,  hnl  they  ontmn  ni,  ai 
',  ones  gained,  can  neTcr  be  lost.  I 
rere  opened  at  achool  by  the  ordinal 
fonnd  gnat  pleasnre  and  constant  occ 

i  I  voDld  add  that  whalereT  may  be  I 
irhich  I  abvioasty  do  not  intend  to 
rmatics  alone.  Mathematka  are  so  oi 
if  them,  to  be  the  key  to  atl  reasoning 
D  often  tpoken  of  by  proficients  f  n  the 
'  half  a  lifedme  to  nndentand,  that  it  1 
:y  are  only  compendious  and  Tery  lii 
ling,  SMiited  by  symbols,  to  qaestioai 
to  be,  extremely  precis«.  They  no  ti 
of  the  word  tian  traTcling  by  railwa; 
1.  And  hence,  while  I  set  a  Tei7  hi 
education,  it  is  not  becanse  lliey  inppi 
I  entirely  di^rent  grounds.  They  fin 
re  indispensable  to  its  stndy.* 


I  vagne  impicsmoa  that  revereoee,  i 
ui,  and  in  tratha  deiiTed  from  indivl 
erstitionB  are  dimmiBbed,  by  the  schoi 
id  denUJ  that  there  is  any  foundatioi 
I  and  exercise  of  the  intellect  ilone,  a> 
H  of  tho  moral  feelings,  onqneitioni 
t  thoughts.  Alt  that  may  be  said  abo 
^.and  ibis  is  a  truth  that  often  need 
itM  lose  Mght  of  the  relation  of  this  i 
r  ideiice  that  it  should  form  the  stag 
probably  lead  to  a  )ou  of  grscefntnea 
teriies  nations  which  study  the  claM 
a  and  dangerous  one-sidedness,  whid 
al  cases.  In  such  cases,  their  consi 
a  lecret  diaindlDation  and  real  inapt 

I  ringnlu  that  tht  Uitbmatlml  Tripa  at  Ci 
Tripoi  mt  Oxfbrd  to  aimuttumstkal,  AC  Ca 
souUcA  snd  bamni]  phJloHphj  aod  bava  lu 
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of  adiffimnt  kind,  and  inJutxs  ibcinopeoljortacilljitodflpTccute&ni 
rt-  Thej  ■!«  coBiuntljr  tempted  to  contider  the  finer  mental  and  relig 
libilitta  M  luoleu.  and  m  if  thej  proved  nothing.  They  are  factt,  ol 
mt  &ct8  whirti  rerge  on  fondei ;  and  tbej  hoTe  acqnind  a  diiBwte  fo 
1  of  reflection,  and  lomething  of  contempt  fur  its  value  in  others.  Hie; 
have  railed  a  irall  between  tbemselves  and  certain  truths ;  to  have  dai 
r  cjea  by  a  atodj  of  the  glaring  truth*  of  external  natnre,  and  to  h 
,m«  incapable  of  diaceming  the  dimmer  but  nobler  tratba  of  the  loa 
elationi.  They  diatmst  what  may  not  be  referred  to  the  mechanism  ol 
tioo,  and  disbetiere  llial  the  reason  alone  can  betheiourceof  real  tmthi 
his  does  not  tend  to  prore  (hat  science  should  be  exdnded  from  scbooli 
it  should  tiM  form  tbe  sb^tle  of  our  education. 

TIMX— «OBnCTS   AKP   HITBOVt  OF   BCIIKTinO  BTUDT. 

lours  a  week,  with  tbe  same  time  fur  prppamlion  out  of  school,  is  thi 
m  at  Sugby,  and  is  ai  much  as  I  would  wiah  la  see  the  tultject  startct 

do  not  dvnbl  howerer  that  nltiniatcJy  it  will  bo  thought  better  to  in 
is,  in  the  upper  part  of  tbe  ccbool,  to  three  or  four  honn  a,  week.  Thi: 
1  little  lo  uk,  and  the  adrocatcs  of  science  outside  schools  will  disallov 
a  claim.    But  there  is  Teiy  little  experience  of  the  working  of  scienCifii 

in  great  schools  ;  there  ii  at  present  so  slight  a  recognition  of  scicnci 
Is  on  the  part  of  the  Unirenities,  diat  any  public  school  which  gave  u] 
ne  to  science,  would  be  hopelessly  out  of  the  race  at  the  Unircieilics 
I  would  be  suicidal.  If  the  reform  is  on  sound  principles,  let  scieno 
ctitxg  only,  and  a  nieiidly  struggle  for  existence  will  point  out  whethei 
^er  can  be  naturalised,  sad  flonrisb. 

J  to  ibe  parts  of  science  to  be  taught,  and  tbe  methods  of  teaching  ;  am 
Hsioa  of  these  must  be  ^ven  at  some  length. 

nportant  to  distinguish  at  once,  and  dearly,  between  scieafi/b  in/onBa 
training  Bi  tdtna.  '  In  other  words,'  to  quote  from  the  Report  of  tbi 
««  appwnted  by  the  Coundl  of  the  British  Association  to  consider  thi 
xu  for  promoting  Scientific  Education  in  Schools, '  between  general  lit 
inaiutance  with  scientific  facts,  and  the  mom  minute  and  accurate  knowl 
it  may  be  gwned  by  studying  the  facts  and  methods  at  Grtt  hand,  unde: 
mce  of  a  competent  teacher.  Both  of  these  are  Talnable;  it  Is  very  dc 
br  example,  that  boys  sbonld  hare  some  general  infbrma^ou  about  tbi 

phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  tbe  sLiiple  (acts  of  Attrohomy,  of  Ge 
r  Physical  Geography,  and  of  demcntary  Physiology.  On  tbe  othe: 
e  adentille  habit  of  mind,  which  is  the  principal  benefit  reeulting  fron 

training,  and  which  is  of  incalculable  Talnc,  whatever  be  the  pursuit 
life,  can  better  be  atrained  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  ant 
■  of  one  science,  than  by  a  general  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  sait 
m  about  many.  Both  of  these  sbonld  co-exist,  we  think,  at  any  achoo 
'ofeases  n»  offer  the  highent  liberal  sdueation.' 

may  be  nnd  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school,  some  work  on  Physica 
hy,  embracing  the  elements  of  the  subjects  ^Mve-named  ;  and  it  will  b< 
.tremely  convenient  to  introduce  short  courses  of  lectuna  on  sich  sob 
liese,  even  ia  the  faigber  parts  of  the  schotJ.  For  lince  new  boys  an 
tUy  coming,  and  It  is  impcnriUe  that  a  new  course  of  lecture*  on  Botany 
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or  on  Mechanics,  should  be  started  in  every  diyision  of  the  school  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  term,  without  requiring  the  number  of  natural  science  m&sters  to 
be  almost  indefinitely  increased,  there  must  be  some  collecting  place,  a  class  in 
which  the  new  boys  shall  accumulate  until  they  arc  numerous  enough  to  form  a 
body  to  enter  on  the  regular  course.    This  must  be  a  clai»  in  whkh  lb; ^ical 
Geog^phy,  including  if  the  master  likes,  the  elements  of  Geology  and  Asiraa- 
omy,  is  taught.    In  such  classes  as  these  the  ideas  of  boys  are  expandid ;  Ircak 
books  are  opened  to  them ;  and  some  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opening,  and 
learn  a  good  deal  about  the  subjects  spoken  of :  but  the  value  is  more  literaij 
than  scientific ;  and  even  after  the  most  careful  teaching  will  be  found  disap- 
pointing.   In  lecturing  on  such  subjects  as  Greology,  Astronomy,  or  Phy&ical 
Greography,  the  master  never  can  be  sure  that  the  ideas  he  has  Ibo  clearly  m  hii 
own  mind  are  seised  by  all  his  boys.     There  seems  to  be  a  deficiency  in  pow- 
ers of  conception  on  the  part  of  very  many  boys.     Theorists  may  say  what  thpy 
please,  but  it  is  true  that  the  act  of  the  mind  in  forming  a  conception  isdifiScolt 
to  excite.    There  is  a  marvelous,  truly  marvelous,  want  of  imagination  in  many 
minds,  want  of  power  to  form  and  keep  in  view  a  distinct  image  of  tbe  thing 
reasoned  or  spoken  about.    It  is  not  only  want  of  attention,  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  total  separation  in  some  minds  between  words  and  things,  perhaps  the  re* 
suit,  in  part,  of  early  teaching;  so  that  the  knowledge  apparently  gained  is 
sometimes  wholly  unsound. 

Meaning  of  Mental  Training, 

The  mental  training  to  be  got  from  the  study  of  science  is  the  main  reason  for 
its  introduction  into  schools.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  that  the  subjects  of 
instruction,  and  the  methods  of  instruction,  must  be  chosen.  It  is  important 
\therefore,  that  what  is  meant  by  mental  training  should  be  distinctly  understood. 
Training  is  the  cultivation  bestowed  on  any  set  of  faculties  with  the  object  of 
developing  them.  It  is  possible  to  train  the  body,  and  to  train  the  mind,  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes,  some  very  foolish  ones.  But  in  all  cases  the  training 
consists  in  doing.  If  you  wish  to  swim,  you  must  go  into  the  water  and  swim 
as  best  you  can  :  if  you  wish  to  box,  there  is  no  way  of  learning  but  by  box- 
ing :  if  you  wish  to  study  music  or  drawing,  you  must  play  and  sing  or  draw : 
and  thus  in  educating  others  you  must  make  them  do  whatever  you  intend  them 
to  learn  to  do,  and  select  subjects  and  circumstances  in  which  doing  is  most  facil- 
itated. Now,  laying  aside  out  of  consideration  the  accumulation  of  statisticsl 
information,  and  all  kinds  of  education  except  intdlectual,  it  is  clear  that  this 
ultimately  divides  itself  into  the  training  of  the  artistic  and  logical  fiicolties. 
And  the  logical  faculties  are  of  two  kinds.  It  is  by  a  logical  faculty  that  we  are 
able  to  understand  other  men's  thoughts.and  apprehend  new  ideas.  The  culti- 
rated,  intelligent,  imaginative  mind  is  one  in  which  this  receptive  fiiculty  is 
strong.  Nothing  so  marks  the  uneducated  man  as  his  dullness,  his  inci^iacity, 
in  understanding  what  you  say  to  him,  if  yon  depart  in  the  slightest  degree 
firom  the  range  of  his  daily  thoughts.  For  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  men  of 
education,  for  the  spread  and  fertility  of  active  thought,  this  faculty  of  intelli- 
genoe  is  invaluable.  Again,  it  is  by  a  logical  faculty  that  the  mind  deals  with 
things  and  the  relations  of  things.  The  mind  which  is  thoughtful  rather  than 
receptive  or  imaginative,  which  studies  phenomena,  be  they  in  mental  philoso- 
phy, in  politics,  or  in  natural  science,  with  a  view  to  elicit  and  establish  tbe  true 
relations  that  exist  among  these  phenomena,  is  the  type  of  the  mind  in  which 
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liiTatigatioii  it  well  trained.  Nothing  so  maiks  the  im- 
an  u  his  helplraenesi  when  dealing  with  facts  instead  of 
it]'  both  in  arriring  at  Imth  from  them,  and  in  jodging  of 
mdueion*  of  others.  For  the  adrance  of  thought,  on  all 
in  thought,  this  fiunJtjr  of  inTcstagation  is  Indispensable. 
ill  cnltJTBte  one  of  these  bcuitjes  and  who!l]r  peglect  the 
I  aim  prindpallj  at  one  or  the  other  of  these.  &  etadj  of  th« 
br  exampie,  is  an  artistic  exercise,  and  moieorer  it  educalee 
>in  smanncrin  which  no  other  stadj  edncatea  Ihem.  The 
and  literature  not  our  own  is  the  btst  preparation  for  enteiC 
of  olhen ;  hat  even  wlten  best  Caught  and  beat  learned  it 
ipeiftct  exercise  in  logic,  fbt  it  omits  nearlj  the  whole  of 
I.  The  itod;  of  science,  on  the  other  iiand,  while  not  witb- 
Ten  the  artistic  poweri,  and  exercising  in  a  remarkable  de- 
tdiigence  of  a  certain  kind,  deals  inainl  j  with  the  facolt^  of 
tins  the  mind  to  ponder  and  reflect  on  the  significance  of 
ods  of  thcae  atudics  are  in  many  nspecta  preciselj'  the  same- 
are  giTen  hj  the  one ;  models  and  exercises  by  the  other. 
I  read,  and  Latin  prose  must  be  written,  by  the  student  of 
the  man  who  wonld  cnltiTate  his  power*  of  thought  mnst 
1  sindj  Experimental  Fbysic*.  And  as  the  student  of  Thn- 
ikely  to  gain  in  clearness  and  hrillianca  of  expression,  and 
jr  and  humanity,  in  intelligent  and  ready  apprehension  of 
n,  in  veraatitity  and  in  polish ;  so  the  student  of  natural 
ring  with  him  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  or  politics,  or 
feasion,  whateTer  it  may  be,  a  more  active  and  original 
;ment,  and  a  clearer  head,  in  consequence  of  his  study.  A 
nay  be  got  by  reading  and  writing  ;  thinking  is  leanit  by 
'efbre  that  method  of  giving  scientific  instruction  ia  best 
IS  (AowjAf ,-  and  those  subjects  which  aSbrd  the  best  illuBtiar 
hod  aught  to  be  aelected  for  instmction  in  schools. 


Diffirtm  MtOed*  ef  Tvidmg  Scitaet. 
methods  of  teaching  ■ciesce ;  one,  the  method  of  inreetig^ 
method  of  anthority.  The  flrat  starts  with  tbe  concrete 
abstract ;  starts  with  facU  and  ends  with  laws ;  b^ins  with 
eeda  to  the  unknown ;  the  second  Marts  with  what  we  eaU« 
■dencei  announces  taws  and  include*  the  facta  under  then! 
rn  and  applie*  it  to  the  known.  The  fim  demand*  fkidi. 
Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  easier,  and  the  fbnner  by  Av 
I  latter  ia  seen  in  moat  text-books,  and  is  tbe  method  on 
tific  people  groond  Ibeir  disapproral  of  edence.  What  thil 
1  why  it  i*  die  better,  will  be  seen  by  the  fallowing  remai^ 
hta,  tnonie^  mot  precetb  (cieace:  for  acienee  ia  nothing 
1  experience  and  knowledge.  In  it*  extreme  applicadona 
Mtf  eoongh :  it  wonld  ba  absurd  to  Uacfa  boys  claaaiflcation 
9  power  of  experiinanta]  sdenee  by  an  innatigation  into  the 
Main  broad  amy  of  heU  nuut  pcMxi*!  befeie  tcienlifla 
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lods  ou)  be  Bp^^ed.*  IHa  order  canoot  be 
d  bj  Ae  pmfoand  BBBlogj  that  (suati  bat* 
riedga  in  an  individaal  and  Id  the  worid. 
len  paaied  awa7,  and  tbe  world  patiently  aocni 
in  of  fiicts ;  and  then  tbetn  tpisng  up  In  the  w 
■oertain  tbe  eequenccs  in  natore,  and  to  peneira 
Uural  philoaophj.  And  the  same  desire  ia  I 
I  kind  of  CKperienoe.  When  there,  ia  "wide  ! 
:  kind  ia  anre  to  apring  np.  After  centnriei  i 
•alit  prineipia  wore  pahliafaed, 
ad,  McondJ  J,  this  knowledge  nan  be  bomoget 
It  is  of  no  DH  to  aapplj  porelf  foreign  &c( 
ler  alrsadj  knows  aontething  or,  or  lie  so  simil 
LCm  is  eqnallj  eeeara :  inch  that  he  can  piece  t 
bnt  widening  ezperienM.  It  ii  to  hi*  exis' 
9,  that  70a  moat  dig  down  to  get  a  care  fbonda 
ice  moat  raadi  contiononilj  down,  and  leat 
■rill  be  building  a  caatlein  tbe  air.  Hence  tin 
ie  knowledge  that  already  exiile ;  to  sjatemal 
ision  here,  and  accuracy  there ;  to  connect  scri 
ted ;  to  point  ont  where  pn^resB  ii  stopped  I 
'  bow  to  remedy  tbe  ignorance.  Rapidly  ki 
nncleiu ;  and  anything  the  master  gives  tt 
pledge  i»  sbiorbed  and  asainiilat«l  into  die  grt 
atid  hnpatient  enough  <•■  I  bare  been  score 
h  is  to  him  perhaps  a  tnilb  most  rivld  and  1 
are  nnripe,  be  will  see  them,  if  they  are  reallj 
despiied  tbe  diamond  among  tbe  barlejr  (and  ' 
worse,  leas  wise  than  the  cock,  awallsw  il  it 
nia. 

1  these  grannds  then,  ia  addition  to  other  obric 
«1  Physics  claim  to  be  the  standard  subjects 
ds.  In  both  there  pre-exigts  some  solid  and  fa 
taoght  as  to  make  the  learner  adranee  from  t 
his  obtcrvatioH  Mid  expoiments  to  hi*  gettei 
by  ooatiawNiB  tiepi  from  induction  lo  inductii 
carried  away  by  a  ttreau  of  words,  and  is  n 
things,  llw  logicsl  procesns  they  inrolre  . 
nuions  of  onirenal  logic,  and  yet  are  not  to 
nark  the  inleriority  in  this  reqiect,  of  Geolog 
octiines  mast  fiu  ontran  the  fads  ata  boy'i  1 
aeh  knowledg*  before  the  doctrihei  can  ha  sai 
considerations  exclDde  Chemiiby,  as  an  elemi 
is  so  little  pr«4sisCing  knowledge  in  tbe  liarn 

it  trath  hu  bMD  tutlrFlj  Icat  right  of  In  tachlnf  tli 
lnti«M  of  EdcHI  to  almdit  tftrj  twf  li  *  eompleta  proi 
lit  tiM  Biiianj  m^odi  or  Mndrlnf  gstwuj  fai  usi . 
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Oa  all  gmattd*  ths  teaching  of  Chemiitrj  ahonld  foUor 
ilPhjaki. 

d  of  inTenigatioB  U  followed,  the  leaching  of  Kience  may 
.  anwciDg  rapiditj,  into  cramming.  To  be  crsmmed  ia  to 
iat«  gi*ni  befbn  Ae  ideu  nod  lairs  are  lealized.  Geologj- 
ightfiillj  cratamabie.  Bat  Botati;  and  ExperiMientBl  Fhysica 
I  eaay  to  cram.  Wliat  thej  migbt  become  witb  bad  tcxt- 
cher,  I  cannot,  indeed,  uj ;  bat  it  ia  a  reij  importani  con- 
I  poatible  to  teach  eren  Botanj  and  Experimental  Phyaicf 
eraeneai,  >o  as  to  dcpriTe  them  of  all  their  sin;;iilir  advan- 
r  elementary  training  in  Kience.  It  is  pouibte  to  compel 
ma  of  the  parts  of  a  Doner  tiefbre  the  condition  of  existence 
il  ia  seen  to  be  wan(«d,  is  fdlfllted ;  to  cumber  the  learner 
Aat  ia  nnapeakabl j  repalnre  when  given  too  aoon ;  given 

irhich  juatiliea  the  name  hai  been  gone  throngh  ;  to  give 
niflcation  before  a  enfHcient  acquaintance  with  species  boa 
of  reaemblance  and  diflerence,  and  has  shown  the  necessity 

give  theories  of  tj'pical  form  when  it  seemi  a  wild  and  gro- 
teach,  in  fact,  by  the,  method  of  anthority.  And  this  in»j 
entitle  men.  fnlly  believing  that  this  ii  the  iroe  and  only 
Idricn  Juaiiea'a  "  Botaniqne." 

il  aaaaradly  to  b^n  by  wideninf  for  your  boy«  the  basis  of 
10  note  nnitbnnitiea  of  a  low  otder,  and  let  them  hazard  ■ 


t  claas  of  thirty  or  fbrty  boyi  heftire  yon,  of  agea  fiom  thir- 
li^  rit  at  their  irtt  botanical  leuon ;  some  curion*  to  know 
ppen,  aome  resigned  to  anything;  aome  convinced  that  it  ia 
ind  round  to  each  boy  leTeral  specimens,  aay  of  the  Heili 
one  of  the  flowtn,  yon  ask  one  of  them  to  describe  the  parta 
L  learea"  ia  tlit  wply.  "How many V  "Five."  "Any 
ne  little  thinga  inside."  "  Anything  ontalde  t"  "  Some  green 
myt"  "Kve,"  "  Very  good.  Now  pull  off  the  five  green 
lay  tbem  aide  by  side ;  next  poll  off  the  flve  pink  leaves,  and 
e ;  and  now  examine  tlie  little  thtnga  jntide.  What  do  yon 
ttle  stalks  or  things."  "  Pnll  them  off  and  count  them :" 
n  ihow  them  the  little  dust-bags  at  the  top,  and  Anally  the 
sd  central  eolnma,  and  the  oatefUly  concealed  aeeds.  By 
tbe  aiert-  Then  we  resanie :  the  parts  In  Aat  flower  tn, 
a,  inD«it  colored  env^pe,  tbe  little  stalks  with  dust  bags,  and 
with  the  ieedj.  Then  yon  give  them  all  wall  Sowers :  and 
nm  whftt  they  find :  and  you  go  HMnd  and  see  what  Aey 
ibly  aome  one  has  fbnnd  six  "  sfonba  "  In^de  his  wall  flower, 
write  on  the  black-board  for  the  benefit  of  the  claas  the  cut), 
png  them  all  to  note  any  such  accidental  varieties  in  future ; 
I  very  Dunntely  nodee  all  the  stroctura  of  the  central  column, 
n  all  the  common  pelargoniwa  and  treat  it  similarly ;  and 
nr  Aej  have  learnt  one  great  lesson,  the  existenoe  of  the  fyat 
b  they  have  yet  not  heard  the  name. 
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t  leMon-tiine  Ibej  come  Id  looking  n 
■lock*  and  white  ^jienm,  wluch  they 
ower ;  uid  7')a  hare  a  lot  of  BowBn  c 
ng  pMud  roond  while  jaa  draw  two  i 

aoon  diacovered;  and  jcm  let  them  ga 
The  green  outer  leayea  protect  it  ii 
di ;  bnt  what  is  the  dm  of  the  other*, 
nnd  ODt  what  the  Die  of  the  doit-bagi  i 
.  day  to  wait  for  the  inaects  cotDiDg :  I 
lecimeD  of  gome  foreign  tree  was  fbani: 

Id  the  Jardin  dea  FlaDlea  M  hut  pr 
bees,  and  moiha,  and  midges,  and  m 
BCD,  and  jour  second  lectnre  I*  OTer. 
tie  third  lectnre  yon  lake  the  garden  g 

cloaely  to  see  if  it  is  symmetrical.  S 
nier  green  teares ;  one  or  two  will  dia 
he  pelargoniam,  and  ita  more  viaibi 
dum  :  in  each  of  which  they  find  alK 
them :  and  lastly  die  tropsalom  Cani 
nd  they  are  startled  to  find  that  the  t 
.  constructed  on  the  sanM  type,  and  is 
d  of  the  lesson  they  have  learned  somet 
liar  t3rpes, — something  of  continnitj  i: 
n  sncceiuiun,  for  I  cannot  give  more  di 
lero  the  parts  cohere,  as  in  the  campan 
■fa  roset,  and  mignonette,  and  honeyta 
ad ;  till  they  thoroughly  know  the  x 
Then  yon  challenge  them  to  a  da 
lown  his  ideas.  Tour  one  or  two  gei 
,  without  ■  shadow  of  doubt ;  the  i 
10  hiat  of  the  «aIution,  tell  them  to  li 
hrill  and  challenge  them  to  Snd  It*  »eei: 
will  do,  and  pick  ont  the  little  seed 
ten  they  will  go  back  to  their  dandeli 
id  its  seeds  too,  and  be  charmed  Co  dt 
envelope,  and  eren  its  little  dnst-bags. 
iej  think  ihey  have  the  key  of  know 
xnnioology, — calyx  and  sepals,  corol 
tud  *tigma,  and  so  on  ;  and  test  their 
B  they  have  examined.  Then  you  not 
ivig  of  oak,  or  thorn,  or  willow,  and  t1 

aepal*  of  the  rose  and  Herb  Robert 
'  they  woA  ont  the  idea,  that  Che  floral 
of  depressed  sjural  of  leavea  with  the 
iei  and  jactore*  are  shewn,  and  the 

are  r&«xan)ined  with  fresh  interest  to 
edge  is  raked  up  once  more.     Then, 

and  a  lesson  of  caution  is  learnt. 
in  a  step  forward  is  made  towards  clai 
ta;  and  the  floml  schedule  is  worket 


lUatijM  Vatut  a/  ChaKutry,  Gtelags,  < 
la  next  tnining  aubject  i*  onqaeMioiikblj'  £ 
it  Died  commonly  to  denou  tlie  Ktetuxt  whid 
,  witboat  an  csmuire  knowledga  of  matliaiiai 
i&nics  and  Hechaniim,  Heat  and  Light,  Electi 
s,  Hjdroiumici,  PiMiimatics,  uul  Acooitici,  i 
ahjMt.  Is  ■elediDg  fiwa  [hem  th«  •ntjeeU  mo 
ling  tba  order  in  wbidi  thej  iboald  be  taD|;M,  n 
I  alnad/  enondued.  We  mnu  proceed  froti 
the  fuDiliar  to  [he  itrange,  from  tits  •deuce  of 
Hence  Mecluniei  and  Hechaniim  maitcon 
ble  to  learn  the  great  principle!  of  Statics  and 
echaniim,  anch  aa  tba  ordinarf  methods  of  cc 
another.  ThBj  become  tolerably  &miliar  w 
I,  and  dme,  and  form,  In  their  exact  nuner 
melic  and  the  want  of  ideas  in  practical  geom 
Bir  way ;  but  even  they  are  improved  by  the  n 
ltd  geometry  that  are  effitrded  by  Macbanic*, 
in  all  idea*  of  qoantity  and  Ibrm  ai  expreeaet 
tlen  tite  icience  of  poanda,  ahiUiog*.  and  pei 
ed  it  loKi  in  dignity  and  in  iateteet.  aad  in  cl 
ocion  of  force  ia  conatantly  pnaent  !n  its  coc 
n  thia  respect  also  Chia  branch  of  tcionce  serre 
Iter  branchea. 

'droslatics  and  Pnenmatica,  I  do  not  donbt,  a 
:  the  range  of  these  aubjects  that  could  be  ta 
:hey  may  be  learnt  very  tborongfaly  and  exai 
rations  of  the  principles  of  the  sabjeets  that  p 
Lconatica,  and  Geometrical  Optica  will  be  onl 
are  elementa  by  those  who  have  special  takAl 
ai  investigation,  and  should,  1  think,  be  in  g« 
ing.  Physical  Optics  uoqneatiODably  shoul 
Ling. 

le  next  year'.^  course  ahoald  be  Heat  and  the 
ime  boya  have  reached  this  stxge  they  are  thr  i 
■ban  in  the  previous  stages,  and  are  fit  m  enter 
'y  have  studied  the  earlier  aulgecis  intcDigen 
rimental  invesligation,  Heat  seems  to  me  tl 
a  times  I  have  taken  classea  in  Heat,  and  v 
in  any  other  sahject.  The  phenotnena  of  H 
iar;  it  has  so  central  a  position  among  the  ; 
al  methoils  are  so  perfect ;  it  eilbrds  sach  a  vt 
roccsaes ;  that  it  seema  onrivaled  as  a  subject 
ing  for  sBventy  lectures  in  the  year,  it  is  dear 
of  some  time  being  given  to  Electricity.  Tb 
ct,  but  I  apprehend  that  it  will  not  be  wor 
lit  branches,  but  to  reserve  them  for  the  Univi 
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;lut  a  bo7  can  letm,  when  h«kiioit«  bcnrtn  learn,  br  mure  than 
taeh ;  and  it  ia  at  incraaiing  the  box's  power  thai  tb«  master 
riedJ  J.  And  hj  combining  a  Tolnntary  and  a  cotapnli^y  lynenk, 
itiea  for  learning  Eomething  of  the  hi^r  hranchae,  aad  insietiag 
wledgB  of  the  raore  elemsntaiy  patta  of  Phjaica  in  which  the 

moat  atlaahi^Te  and  nggeatiTG,  all  reqninaaeBta  will  be  met. 
of  teaching  nijmc*  will  be  diflb:eat  in  diflimdM  bands ;  thejr  wilt 
Dowkdge,  the  enthnBiaam,  the  good  senM,  the  good  temper,  the 
nd  the  object  of  the  teacher.    If  the  thing  to  b«  aimed  at  is  to 

a  good  examination  as  aoon  aa  the  salyecE  ii  nad,  the  beat 
'  pnt  a  text-book  into  Ilie  handl  of  nrtrf  one,  and  require  certain. 

learnt,  and  to  illnitraia  than  io  an  experimental  leemre  with 
The  lecture  ntaj  be  made  Teiy  clear  and  good ;  and  tbia  will  bo 
1  not  dilBcnlt  method  of  teadiing,  asd  will  meet  most  of  tlie  re- 
fkilH,  howercr,  in  one.  The  boj  is  helped  orer  all  the  difflcnl- 
'  bronijht  ftet  to  fitce  with  naton  and  her  problema ;  what  coat 
?ie«  of  thonght  il  told  him  in  a  minnle;  hii  attention,  clear* 
Jiding,  and  mcmoiy  are  all  exercised ;  bat  the  one  power  which 
ijlical  sdance  ought  preeminently  to  exercise,  and  almoit  to 
n*  of  bringing  the  mind  into  contact  with  facts,  of  seimng  their 
linating  the  irrelerant  bj  experiment  and  comparison,  of  grop- 
Dd  ueting  them  by  their  adequacy — in  a  word,  of  exerdsing  all 
iee  which  are  required  for  an  inTestigation  in  any  matter — the«B 
:  in  the  class  while  the  most  learned  lecRuer  experiment!  with 
ain*  with  ckamess. 

xperienre  alike  conrinee  me  that  the  maater  who  is  teaching  r 
miliar  with  scienliSc  method,  ought  to  make  his  ciaas  teach 
blinking  out  the  subject  of  the  lecture  with  diem,  taking  ap  their 
illnslraliona,  criciciang  them,  hundng  them  down,  and  plDTing 
ren  or  an  illustration  inapt ;  starting  them  on  a  fresh  soent 
,t  &n]t,  reminding  tbem  of  some  familiar  fact  tli^  had  over- 
lidting  DQt  of  the  chaos  of  regiie  notions  that  are  afloat  an  the 
be  it  the  laws  of  motion,  the  eraporation  of  water,  or  the  origin 
ething  of  order,  and  concatenation,  and  interest,  befot«  the  key 
I  giTcn,  even  if  after  all  it  has  to  be  given.  Tiwning  to  think, 
lanic  or  surveyor,  Brnsl  be  tiist  and  foremost  as  his  object. 
I.  except  those  which  are  beginning,  the  union  of  the  two  meth- 
Ihey  have  onee  thoroughly  leamC  that  the  truths  of  science  are 
rhat  they  see,  and  not  from  the  assertions  of  a  master  or  a  text- 
nerer  quite  fbi]get  it,  and  allow  their  scleoce  to  exist  in  a  doud- 
n  the  earth.  And  undoubCedly  the  rigid  and  exact  teaching 
mring  n  complete  and  formularised  and  produdhle  knowledge, 
.  especially  with  older  classes. 

of  school  for  a  natural  science  lecture  coadels  chiefly  at  first  in 

the  previous  lecture.  When  the  lecture  ba*  been  diaeuraive, 
hard  to  follow,  some  help  may  be  given  by  a  racapitulacion ;  but 
y  bo  left  to  the  boys.  It  ia  an  admirable  exercise  in  composition, 
ler  the  preliminary  fucts,  to  bring  oat  the  unity  in  them,  to  illnt- 
3,  to  argue,  and  that  about  things  in  which  they  are  interested, 
ley  feel  a  match,  am  the  very  best  exercises  that  can  be  put  be- 
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fore  boys.  Thej  begin  with  a  belpleBsness  and  inanity  almost  incredible,  im- 
prove  constantly,  and  end  generally  by  writing  these  notes  very  weU.  And  in 
the  higher  classes  the  working  of  examples  and  problems  may  well  be  thnmn  in 
part  on  the  ontK>f-8chool  honrs. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  and  could  support  my  conviction  by  that  of  others,  thit 
Chemistry  is  not  a  good  subject  for  lecture  instruction  to  beginners  in  science. 
Laboratory  work  must  precede,  in  order  that  a  certain  degree  of  fimuliarity 
with  facts  may  be  acquired  befbfe  they  are  analyzed  and  methodized  scientificsllj. 
It  can  be  taught,  even  to  young  boys,  and  so  can  anything  else ;  and  it  bas  the 
advantage  of  being  rather  amusing ;  but  as  an  exercise  in  reasoning  it  is  ytrj 
deficient.  The  notions  of  force,  cause,  composition  of  causes,  are  too  abstrase 
in  this  subject  for  boys  to  get  any  hold  of.  Hence  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  a^ 
cepted  as  a  mass  of  authoritative  dogmas.  It  is  not  the  conclusiveness  bnt  the 
ingenuity  of  the  proofe  that  is  appreciated.  It  is  of  all  subjects  the  most  liaUe 
to  cram,  and  the  most  useless,  as  a  branch  of  training,  when  crammed.  Most 
of  it  requires  memory,  and  memory  a|one.  As  kboratoiy  work  is  not  likdj 
to  form  an  integral  part  of  school  education.  Chemistry  ought  not,  I  think,  to 
take  an  early  place  in  the  scientific  coarse.  It  is  most  desirable,  however,  that 
schools  should  possess  laboratories,  into  which  boys  of  some  talent  mar  be 
drafted,  and  there  prepared  for  the  profitable  attendance  on  good  chemical  le^ 
tnres  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school. 

Geology  is  a  popular  and  attractive  subject  with  boys,  but  it  lies  outside  the 
subjects  which  best  illustrate  scientific  method.  The  largeness  of  the  ideas  m  it; 
the  great  inferences  ftom  little  facts,  as  they  seem  to  boys ;  the  wide  experience 
of  scenery,  and  rocks,  and  fossils,  and  natural  history,  which  it  seems  to  require; 
the  very  unfinished  condition  of  it ;  are  all  reasons  which  make  its  advocates 
enthusiastic,  but  unfit  it  for  the  staple  of  school  teaching.  NevertheleBS,  tiM 
'Value  of  it  on  other  grounds,  such  as  its  interest,  its  bearing  on  all  kinds  of 
thought,  its  position  as  typical  of  Palsetiological  sciences,  and  the  opportunities 
it  ofliers  for  original  investigations  in  most  places,  seems  to  me  so  high,  that  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  introduced  parenthetically  into  the  course  of  instruction  m 
whatever  way  or  place  may  seem  most  convenient. 

Physiology  cannot  be  taught  to  classes  at  school.  Nor  on^t  it  to  be  leunt 
before  Physics  and  Chemistry.  A  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  Physiolog;^  at 
school  talked  over  the  subject  with  me  at  Rugby.  Practical  work,  he  admitted, 
was  necessary ;  and  that  it  was  impossible.  I  cannot  give  my  class  forty  nts 
on  Tuesday,  at  9.15,  to  dissect  for  an  hour,  and  then  put  them  away  till  Sat^^ 
day  at  the  same  hour.  And  the  other  subjects,  if  well  taught,  will  have  given 
boys  a  method  and  a  knowledge  which  will  fit  them  for  acquiring,  by  reading 
alone,  even  if  they  cannot,  have  practical  work,  some  intelligent  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrines  and  facts  of  Physiology. 

SCIENCE  WILL  NOT  BID  SCHOOLS  OF  DUNCES. 

The  tmth  is,  there  is  no  place  like  school  for  having  notions  of  eqnalitf 
driven,  by  dire  experience,  out  of  one's  head.  There  are  scores  and  scores  of 
boys,  whom  you  may  educate  how  you  will,  and  they  will  know  very  little  when 
you  have  done,  and  know  that  little  ill.  There  are  boys  of  slipshod,  unretentiTe, 
inactive  minds,  whom  neither  Greek  g^mmar  nor  natural  science,  neither  school* 
masters  nor  angels,  could  convert  into  active  and  cultivated  men. 


If^ 


STUDIES  AND   CONDUCT. 

as  IM  ITS  HiaHEB  ASFBCTS  AND  RBLATI0K8. 


liLL  vu  bora  in  LondoD,  May  1806,  and  received 
>B  at  home,  under  the  direction  of  hit  father,  James 
of  the  Htstoiy  of  the  British  Empire  in  India, 
rkship  in  the  East  India  House  in  1823,  and  suc- 
aa  examiner  of  Indian  Correspondence  in  18S6, 
le  retired  in  I8S8,  when  tlie  aSairs  of  the  East 
rero  transferred  to  Her  Majesty's  governmenL 
D  as  a  writer  by  his  contributions  to  the  West- 
f  which  he  became  joint  and  afterwards  sole  pro* 
'stem  of  Logic,'  published  in  1843;  'Essays  on 
ns  in  Political  Economy,'  1644,  and  '  System  of 
!,  with  some  of  their  Applications  to  Social  Sci- 
Liberty,'  *  Parliamentary  Reform,'  '  Representa- 
'  Utilitarianism,'  '  Comti  and  Positivism,' '  Sir 
I's  Philosophy,'  'The  Subjection  of  Woman,' — 
the  profoundost  thinkers  and  ablest  writers  of  the 
cted  to  parliament  in  1866,  but  was  defeated  in 
on  of  1860.  Mr.  Carlyle  in  an  invitation  to  the 
)  to  meet  Mr.  Mill  at  his  house  to  tea  in  1835, 
will  raeet  the  best  educated  man  in  this  town, 
oar  Universities  for  this  production," 


Isrgest  sensB,  is  one  of  Iha  most  inexhaustible  of  all 
lanjrsided  subjects,  it  is  the  one  which  has  the  greatest 
ot  oaij  does  It  inelnde  whatever  wa  do  Tor  ourselves,  and 
us  bj  others,  fbt  the  exjtresa  pucpose  of  bringing  us  some- 
orfection  of  our  natore;  it  does  more:  in  its  largest  se- 
enda  even  the  indirect  etbcit  produoed  on  character  and 
es,  by  things  of  which  the  direct  purposes  are  quite  dif' 
bnns  of  govetumen^  by  the  iudastrialsrts,  bj  modsaof 
8S  (407). 
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al  liie ;  nay,  eren  bj  phyaical  facts  not  deper 
e,  soil,  aoi  locd  poBitioo.  Whatever  helps  tc 
[e  the  individual  what  he  is,  or  biiider  him  f! 
1  of  bia  education.  And  a  very  bad  education 
be  done  bj  cultivated  intelligence  and  will,  to 
sball  condue  myael^  bowerer,  to  education  In 
I  which  each  geuenttion  parpoeet;  givea  to 
lora,  in  order  to  qualiiy  them  for  at  Itast  hf 
\Dg,  the  level  of  improrement  which  has  be 
lent  are  dail;  occupied  either  in  recelTlD^  or 
.;  and  tite  part  of  it  wliich  moet  coDcerna  ;c 
■re  youraelvea  engaged — the  atagb  of  ednci 
ineea  of  •  luitloiial  UDirerBit;. 

THE  FBOFEB  FUJXCTIOlf  OV  AX   1 

'niverdttes  ara  not  intended  to  teach  the  ki 
lone  special  mode  of  gaining  tbeir  litellbood. 
Iful  lawjers,  or  pbjsiciane,  or  eogineen,  bat  a 
\ge.  It  ii  very  right  that  there  abould  be  pi 
'esaioiii.  It  is  well  that  there  ahould  be  Scbo 
it  would  be  well  if  there  were  scbools  of  ett. 
The  co<jQtrie«  which  have  such  institutioi 
D ;  and  there  is  something  to  be  laid  for  baria 
under  the  aane  general  superiDtemleDce,  m  t 
cetiOD  properly  m  called.  Bat  tbete  things  ai 
ion  owes  to  the  next,  as  that  on  which  ita  civi 
llj  depend.  TLof  are  needed  only  by  a  comj: 
strongest  private  inducements  to  acqaire  the 
1  those  few  do  not  require  Ihem  until  after  tb 
le,  has  been  completed.  What  profeaaional  n 
n  from  an  tJnivenity,  is  not  jHufenional  know 
ct  the  use  of  their  proteaaional  knowledge,  i 
ure  to  illuminate  the  teolinicalitiee  of  a  spedal 
:nt  lawyers  without  ^neral  education,  but  it  i 
lake  tliem  philoaopbia  lawyers— who  demon 
iing,  principles,  instea4  of  merely  cramming 
1  so  of  all  other  uaefbl  pumiitfi,  mechanical  ii 
.  a  more  intelligeat  ahoemaker,  if  that  be  his  i 
him  how  to  make  alioea;  it  does  so  by  the  me 
its  it  impreaaes. 

his,  then,  is  what  a  malhematictan  would  cal 
education:  ita  province  ends  where  educal 
ichea  off  bto  'departmeata  adapted  to  the  ioc 
lower  limit  is  more  difBcult  to  define.  An 
I  elementary  instruction :  the  pupil  is  auppcc 
coming  here.  But  where  does  elementary  iot 
lea  begin  T  Some  have  given  a  very  wide  e 
tary  inetructioD.  Acoording  to  theni,4t  iaa< 
ive  iDStruction  in  single  branches  of  knowlod 
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Bhoatd  b«  taught  here  (thej  think),  it  to  methodize  bis  knovrl- 
t  every  separate  part  of  it  id  its  reladoD  to  the  other  parts,  and 
ombiaiDg  tbe  partial  glimpses  wliiuh  he  has  obtaiaed  of  tlie 
iDowledge  at  diCTarent  poiota,  into  a  general  map,  if  I  may  so 
itire  regioa;  obserring  boir  all  knowledge  is  [H)nnected,  bow 
e  brancii  by  means  of  another,  bow  the  higber  modlflea  tlio 
owar  helps  us  to  understand  the  higher;  how  every  eiistinjr 
[pound  of  many  properties,  of  which  each  sdence  or  distinct 
GTeaU  but  6  small  part,  but  the  whole  of  which  must  be  in- 
I  ua  to  know  it  truly  as  a  hat  iu  Nature,  and  not  as  a  mere  ab- 

I  this  ia  the  crown  and  consummatioD  of  a  liberal  education ; 
tstrict  an  Univenuly  to  thia  highest  department  of  inatruction — 
le  it  to  teaching,  not  knowledge,  but  the  philoeophf  of  knowl- 
tie  aaared  that  the  knowledge  itself  has  been  acquired  else- 
ivbo  take  this  view  of  tlie  func^on  of  an  University  are  not 
ing  tbat  the  schools,  as  dintinguisbed  from  the  uufvcrHities, 
juate  to  teaching  every  branch  of  general  instruction  required 
as  it  can  be  studied  apart  Itom  the  reat.  Sut  where  are  such 
mdl  Since  science  assumed  its  modem  character,  nowhere: 
nda  leaa  even  than  elsewhere. 

TlflH  Uinv«B81TT  ABD  EHQLISa  CKITBESITr  COUPABID. 
[ingdom,  thanka  lo  its  great  religious  reformera,  had  the  ines- 
^  denied  to  its  southern  sister,  of  excellent  pariab  schools, 
ly  and  not  in  preteoae,  a  conaiderable  amount  of  valuable  lite- 
10  the  bulk  of  tlie  population,  two  centuriea  earlier  than  in  any 
But  sobools  of  a  Still  higher  description  have  been,  even  in 
r  and  inadequate,  tbat  tbe  Univeraitiea  have  had  to  perrorm 
aons  which  ought  to  be  performed  by  schools  i  receiving  Mu- 
7  age,  and  undertaking  not  only  the  work  for  which  tbe  schoola 
pared  tbem,  but  much  of  the  preparation  itself.  Every  Scot- 
is  not  an  Univeruty  only,  but  a  High  achool,  lo  aupply  the  de- 
'  Bchools.  And  if  the  EngUsh  Univer^liea  do  not  do  the  same, 
tbe  same  need  does  not  exist,  but  because  it  is  disregarded, 
the  ScotUsh  Univeraitiea  ignorant,  end  are  there  taught  The 
e  who  come  to  the  English  Universities  come  sUU  more  fgno- 
ut  th^  go  away. 

ct,  therefore,  tbe  office  of  a  Scottish  University  comprises  tbe 
al  education,  from  the  foundatioiiB  upwards.  And  the  scheme 
itiea  has,  almost  (him  tbe  beginning,  really  aimed  at  including 
tn  depth  and  in  breadth.  You  have  not,  as  the  English 
ong  did,  conflned  all  the  stress  of  your  teaching,  all  your  real 
vithin  the  limits  of  two  subjecta,  the  classical  languages  and 
foti  did  not  wait  till  the  last  few  yeara  to  establish  a  ITaturol 
Uoral  Science  Tripos.  Inatruction  in  both  those  departmenta 
Dng  ago ;  and  your  teachers  of  those  subjects  have  not  been 
91*,  who  did  not  lecture :  some  of  the  greatest  oamea  in  phys- 

II  science  have  taught  iu  jour  Uniierailiea  and  by  their  teach-  • 
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mg  omtributed  to  fonn  Kme  or  tbe  most  dvtmgnit 


i   BCHOOL  BOTH  8CIK7T 

Can  anj  thing  deterre  the  nune  of  >  good  educi 
literature  and  BCi«iu»  too  T  If  tbpre  were  no  more 
UQc  education  ta«che«  lu  to  think,  and  litemr] 
diodglica,  do  wa  not  require  bothT  and  ia  not  at 
lided  fragment  of  hamanity  who  is  deficient  in  eitb 
uk  oureelvea  whether  it  ia  mon  imporunt  to  kno 
mcea.  ^ort  aa  life  ii,  and  ahorter  itill  aa  we  mak< 
llings  which  are  nether  buaineas  nor  meditation, 
ladly  off  that  our  Bcholan  need  be  igaotant  or  tb 
irorld  they  li?e  in,  or  our  scientiflc  men  destitute  o 
niltivation.  I  am  amazed  at  the  limited  concept 
vfbrmere  have  Ibnned  lo  themaetveB  of  a  human  b 
rbe  study  of  atnence,  tliej  truly  say,  ia  indiapensa 
leglecta  it :  tbera  is  truth  in  thia  loo,  though  it  is  n 
t  imposaible  to  find  room  for  tlis  studitB  wliich  th< 
}y  turning  out,  at  least  rrom  general  education,  t 
loltivated.  Bow  absurd,  the;  say,  ibat  the  whole 
ip  in  acqairing  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  two  di 
leed;  but  is  the  liunurn  miud's  c«pscity  to  lean 
ind  Westminster  to  te«ch  T  I  should  prefer  to  s 
.heir  attacks  agtinat  the  shameful  inelSciency  of 
rate^  which  pretend  to  teach  these  two  labguages 
n  hear  them  denounce  the  wretched  methods  of 
dleneaa  and  supiDpneas,  which  waste  the  entire  boy 
eally  giving  to  most  of  them  more  than  a  amatterii 
[Ind'of  knowledge  which  is  even  pretended,  to  be  < 
onscientioua  and  intelligent  teachiug  can  do,  bei 
f  hat  can  not  tie  done: 

IfODBRH  LINQUAOES,    III9T0BT,    OBOOBAFJ 

Ko  one  can  in  our  age  be  esteemed  a  welt-instr 
ailiar  with  st  lea^t  the  French  language,  lo  as  to  re 
ind  there  is  great  use  in  caltivating  a  familiaritj 
iDguages  are  so  much  more  easily  acquired  by  bte 
hem  in  daily  life;  a  tew  months  in  the  country  itM 
o  much  farther  than  as  many  years  of  school  least 
f  time  for  those  to  whom  that  easier  mode  is  atttii 
lO  help  but  that  of  books  aod  master ;  and  it  wilt 
hrough  international  schools  snd  colleges,  to  many 
ersities  do  enough  to  fkcililsle  the  study  of  moder 
iBSteiy  over  that  ancient  language  which  is  tlie  G 
nd  the  possesaion  of  whicli  makes  it  easier  to  leani 
ntal  languages  than  it  is  to  learn  one  of  them  w 
ttyl  seemed  la  me  a  great  absurdity  that  historj 
lugbtin  achoots;  except  In  elementary  schools  foi 
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iom  snbMqaeQt  Keen  to  books  Is  lini[ted.  Who  ever  re«ll]r 
and  geography  exo^t  by  prirats  riding?  tni  what  ta  alter 
n  of  education  mnat  be,  if  it  baa  not  ^ven  tbe  pupil  a  salOdeDt 
■K  lo  seek  G>r  himself  tliow  most  attnctiva  and  easil;  intellig:ible 
'  knowledge  T  Beside^  such  hiator}'  and  geographj  as  can  be 
als  exercise  none  of  the  faculties  of  the  intdligence  except  the 
university  is  indeed  the  place  whers  the  stndent  abonld  be  btro- 
philoaophy  of  Hlstorj ;  where  Proliaaora  who  not  merelj  know 
are  szercued  their  minda  on  them,  should  initiate  him  into  the 
(lanation,  so  &r  as  within  our  reach,  of  the  past  life  of  mankind 

featnrea.  Historical  criticiEm  also— the  testa  of  biatotical  truth 
;  to  which  bis  attention  may  well  be  drawn  in  this  stage  of  his 
It  of  the  merit  lacta  of  histoi;,  as  commonlr  aocepted,  what  edn- 

aoy  mental  activi^  does  not  learn  as  much  as  is  neoeesary.  If 
med  kMM  into  an  historical  library  T    What  he  needs  on  thl^  . 
>ther  matters  of  common  iafonnalion,  is  not  that  be  should  be 
ood,  but  that  ahnndance  of  books  should  be  aocessible  to  him. 

:  um  LATU  liiHOHAQU  TO  ea  Ruoiu>  laoBOuaHLT. 
goages,  then,  and  the  only  literature,  to  which  I  would  dlow  a 
[itarcarrienlani,  are  those  oftheGreeka  and  Romans;  and  to  these 
re  the  position  in  it  whidt  they  at  present  occupy.  That  position 
tbe  great  valuer  in  education,  of  knowing  well  some  other  culti- 
I  and  lUeralure  than  one's  own,  and  by  tbe  peculiar  value  of 
r  languages  and  literatures. 

1  purely  Inl^ectual  beneflt  ftom  a  knowledge  of  langnagee, 
leially  desirous  to  dwell  on.  Those  who  hare  serlonsly  reflected 
if  human  error,  have  been  deeply  impi*esaed  with  the  tendency 

miitake  words  Ibr  thinga  Without  entering  into  the  met*- 
subject,  we  know  how  common  it  is  to  use  words  glibly  and 
propriety,  and  lo  accept  them  confidently  when  used  by  otber^ 
tiaring  bad  any  distinct  conception  of  the  thbigs  denoted  by 
te  again  Ihim  Arcbbidiop  Whately,  it  is  the  habit  of  mankind  to 
ri^  lor  Bocurate  knowledge.  As  we  seldom  think  of  askingtbe 
lat  we  see  erery  day,  so  when  our  ears  are  used  to  the  sound  of 
hraM^  we  do  not  su^iect  that  ft  conreys  no  clear  idea  to  onr 
t  we  should  hare  tbe  utmost  dilBcally  in  deflning  it,  or  express- 
ler  words,  what  ws  think  we  understand  by  it.  Now  it  is  ob- 
nanner  this  bad  habit  lends  lo  be  corrected  by  the  practice  of 
h  accnracy  (hm  one  Isngnage  to  another,  sod  hunting  out  tbe 
>saed  In  a  Tocabntary  with  which  we  have  not  grown  fhmiUai 
mslant  youth. 

Iha  advantage  of  possessing  anoUier  coltirated  language,  there 
sidetation  equally  important.  Without  knowing  the  language 
>  iwver  KaUy  know  their  dionghta,  tbeir  feelings,  and  their  type 
md  anlcM  we  do  pa«esa  this  knowledge,  of  eoae  other  people 

we  remain,  to  the  hour  of  oar  death,  with  onr  intellects  only 
.  took  at  a  youth  who  has  nerar  been  out  of  his  lamily  circle: 
w  of  any  other  opinions  or  ways  of  thinking  than  those  he  bas 
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\  DO  doobina  «iCliflr  fV«m  ooreelTM  or  from  other  people  witliont  »  ripd 

bf  DsgitiTe  laitiGiBiii,  lettin|;  no  blUcf,  or  iocolierence,  or  oouniaion 

he,  Blip  by  nnperceiTed ;  above  all,  to  inaiat  upon  having  tlie  meaniog 

d  elearij  onderatood  befora  usiag  it,  and  the  meauiag  oi  a  proposition 

■eotiBK  (0  it:  tbeae  uv  tfae  leasons  we  learn  from  the  ancient  dialeo 

With  all  thi«  vigorooa  matu^ment  or  the  negatire  element,  they  in- 

nepticlam  about  the  reilit;  oT  tnith,  or  mdiOereace  to  its  pursuit.   The 

Bthosaaia,  both  fbr  the  search  after  tniili  and  Tor  applying  it  to  its 

Ilea,  perradaa  theae  writer^  ArictoCle  no  lam  than  Plato,  though  Plato 

lb«  greater  power  of  imparting  thoee  feeling*  to  others.     In 

r^  the  andent  languagfa  as  oar  best  literary  education,  we 

ying  an  admirable  foundation  ibr  ethical  and  [Ailosophicil 

'  litwa^  ex«dlence— ia  perfbotkm  of  form — the  preeaunence 

rat  diiputed.    Id  every  department  wbicii  they  attempted, 

1  almost  all,  their  cbmpoaition,  like  their  tculpture,  has  been 

leni  artists  an  example,  to  be  looked  up  to  with  bopeleM  ad- 

^preciahte  value  a*  a  light  on  high,  gntdiDg  Ihar  own  en- 

cret  of  the  style  or  the  great  Gre^  and  Roman  author^  is  that 

I  of  good  eenBB.    lu  the  first  pleoe,  they  never  use  a  word 

or  a  word  which  adds  notbing  to  the  meaoing.    They  al- 

Ih)  had  a  meaning ;  they  knew  what  they  wanted  to  say ; 

rpoae  was  to  sqr  it  with  die  highest  degree  of  ezactoeea 

tod  bring  it  tKime  to  the  mind  witi)  the  greatest  possible 

nsaa.    It  never  eotered  into  their  tbooghis  to  conceive  of  a 

beaatiAil  in  Ksell^  abstraetedly  ftom  what  it  had  to  express: 

bewbservient  to  the  nrast  peclectezprenion  of  the  sense. 

If  whieh  their  orilica  ascribed  in  a  preeminent  degree  to 

ibe  standard  at  whidi  they  all  umed.     Their  atyle  ia  exactly 

■  deSoitton,  "  the  right  words  in  the  right  ptaoea."    Look 

■BMStbenes;  there  is  notliing  in  it  which  mUs  attention  to 

1;  it  i*  only  after  a  does  examination  we  perceive  that  eveiy 

raid  bet  and  when  It  should  be,  to  lead  the  hearer  smoothly 

into  the  state  of  mind  which  the  orator  wishes  to  produca. 

be  workmanship  is  only  visible  in  tlie  total  absence  of  aojr 

id  of  any  thing  which  checks  the  Sow  of  thou^t  and  fbel- 

ik  even  mooMotHrily  distracts  the  mind  fttun  the  main  pur- 

I  ha*  been  well  said)  it  was  not  tlie  ol^ect  of  Demoethene* 

iauiryout  "  What  a  splendid  qieakar  J"  but  to  make  Iheqi 

I  agajpst  Philip  I"  .  .  , 

uittTjiTtoits  TO  cLisatoAL  BTCDiea. 
iarrled  aa  fe  a*  Is  snlAcient  to  enable  the  popil.  In  atler  Bik, 
'orks  of  ancient  Hteratore  with  cms.  Tboae  who  have  Iris- 
to  make  aDholBnbip,  or  ancieiithiatoiy,  or  general  philology'^ 
Mtae,  require  nmcfa  more,  but  there  t*  do  mom  ibr  more  lit 
The  laboriooa  Idlenew  in  whidi  the  stdiool-time  i*  wasted 
h  daaileal  achooli  deamte  tlie  ssvamt  reprebeneion.  To 
Id  the  most  precjoos  yean  of  early  life  be  inepanbly  squan- 
0  write  bad  Latin  and  Qreekversset    I  do  not  see  Uiat  we 
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much  the  better  eren  Tor  Uii»e  who  end  bj  miting:  g 
ID  conipotitioii,  moat  niiuble  to  the  RqiuremeBla  of 
lable  one,  Dfratransiatiiig  from  truiabled  puaaga  of 
migfat  b«  added,  vbat  atiU  exiate  in  tatnj  Coo^eDti 
isioDal  practice  it)  talking  l4tin.  Then  would  be  m 
time  ipeot  in  tbe  miDuIiictura  of  verteg,  if  each  p 
the  eujoraml  of  uuneiit  poetiy;  though  it  would  be 
nent  timn  to  pnndme  it  at  ao  eztnTagant  ft  price.  '. 
Lt  poet  would  be  I  &r  poorer  thing  than  thej  are,  if  t 
lugh  ft  knowledge  of  the  tecfaDioaUties  of  hia  art.  ' 
iniolitiee;  the;  ftre  not  neceaaai;  lo.  oa.  Tboj  are  t 
lem,  but  not  for  cDJoyiDg  it.  All  that  ii  waoied  ii 
I  the  Ungoage,  (br  its  meaning  to  reach  oa  without  ft] 
bed  with  the  aasociaUona  on  wbicta  the  poet  counted 
Whoerer  baa  thil  iuniliaritj,  and'a  practiced  ei 
ih  of  tbe  mufdc  of  Vir^  and  Hence,  hh  of  Onqr, 
igb  bo  know  not  the  metrical  nilea  of  a  commoo  8^] 
■ay  that  Ibeae  nilea  ought  not  to  be  taught,  but  I  wo 
Ibem,  and  would  make  the  appropriate  exerciaea  an  o 
'  part  of  the  adiool  teaching. 

somrnno  instructiok  in  the  iscKBTAuntzK 
he  most  obvtous  part  of  the  tsIub  of  adentiflc  instrnt 
D  that  it  gives,  gpeaks  for  ItaelC  We  are  bom  into  a 
made ;  a  world  whose  phenomena  take  place  accon 
ch  we  doDot  bring  any  knowledge  into  the  woridwtti 
are  appointed  to  live,  and  in  it  all  our  woilc  i«  lo 
king  power  depends  on  knowing  the  laws  of  the  w 
properties  of  the  things  wbidi  we  hBTO  to  work  with 

to  work  upon.  We  maj  and  do  relf,  for  the  greal 
3,  on  tbe  few  who  in  eaiA  department  make  its  aoqol 
I  in  lilb.  But  unless  an  elementary  knowledge  of  ■ 
d  among  the  publii^  they  never  know  what  fs  eertx 
I  are  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  and  who  are 
e  no  futh  at  all  in  the  testimony  of  science^  or  are  th 
OS  and  Impostera.  They  alternate  between  ignorai 
a  misplaced  conSdence.  Bendes,  wbo  is  there  who  i 
Und  the  meaning  of  tbe  common  phjmaei  bets  that 
T  Who  would  not  wish  to  know  why  a  pomp  raisa 
'«a  heavy  weighta,  why  it  is  hot  at  tbe  tropes  and  i 
moon  is  someUmas  dark  end  scmetiriMB  bright,  whi 
I T  Do  we  not  feel  that  he  who  is  totally  ignorant  of 
irer  so  skilled  In  a  spedal  profession,  is  not  an  educai 
nsT  ItisBurelynoamalt  partof  edocatioD  topatosin 
le  moat  important  and  moat  anlvenally  iotereating  Cm 

the  worid  which  suntmnds  us  may  not  be  a  sealed  b 
because  unintelligible.  This,  however,  is  but  the  si 
part  of  the  utility  of  sdenoe,  and  the  part  which, 

be  the  meat  easily  made  up  fbr  afterwarda.    Itismoi 
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BCtentiflc  inglniotiQii  u  a  balning  and  diBcipUiiiiiK  prooeas, 
X  the  proper  work  of  a  haman  being.  Facts  are  tbe  ma- 
ledge,  but  the  mind  itaelT  ia  the  ioatnimeiit ;  and  it  ia  eaaier 
ID  to  judge  what  Ihej  prove,  and  how,  through  the  fkcts 

get  to  those  which  we  want  to  know. 
at  occQpation  of  the  bameii  ioCellect  throughout  life  ia  the 
uth.    We  are  alwajs  needing  to  know  what  ia  actoeU^  trae 

other.  It  ia  not  given  to  as  all  to  djacorer  great  general 
At  (o  all  men  and  to  (blure  generatioDa ;  though  with  a  bet- 
in  the  number  of  those  who  could  do  m  would  be  far  greal- 
we  all  require  the  abilitf  to  judge  between  the  conBidiog 
oB^red  to  na  as  vital  truths;  to  choose  what  doctrines  we 
natter  of  religioD,  lor  ezamjde;  to  Judge  whether  we  ought 
t,  or  Badicata,  or  to  what  length  it  la  oar  duty  to  go  with 
ioDal  convictlOD  on  great  qoeetiooa  of  leglalation  and  inter- 
he  manner  in  which  our  country  should  behave  to  depend- 
n  na^ona.  And  tbe  need  we  have  of  knowing  bow  to  dia- 
lot  oonfined  to  tbe  larger  trutha.  All  through  life  it  ia  our 
Mt  to  And  out  Um  tmih  aboat  all  the  matters  we  ara  con> 
a  are  Ebrmers  we  want  to  And  what  will  truly  improve  oor 
what  will  truly  influence  the  markets  of  our  oommodities; 
m,  or  advocates,  who  it  was  that  truly  did  an  unlawAil  ac^ 
ated  right  truly  twionga.  Bvei;  time  we  bsve  to  make  a 
Iter  an  old  one,  in  any  dtua^on  In  life,  we  shall  go  wrong 
a  truth  about  the  beta  on  which  our  resolution  depends. 
rent  these  searchea  for  truth  may  look,  and  however  unlike 
tb«r  subject  matter,  the  methods  of  getting  at  truth,  and 
fe  hi  ^  caaea  muiA  the  same.  There  are  but  two  roads  by 
e  disooveredi  observaUon  and  reaaoniug:  olMerration,  of 
^perlment.  We  all  observe  and  we  all  reason,  and  there- 
nocessAilly,  we  all  ascertain  trutha :  but  most  of  ua  do  it 
not  get  on  at  all  were  we  not  able  to  &U  back  on  others 
[f  we  could  not  do  It  in  any  degree,  we  ahould  be  mere  in- 
nds  of  those  who  oould;  they  would  be  able  to  reduce  ua 
!iow  shall  we  best  learn  to  do  this  ?  By  being  shown  tbe 
I  already  been  auccesafuUy  done. 


'  which  truth  is  attuned,  reasoning,  and  observation,  have 
if  greatest  known  perfection  in  tbe  physical  aciences.  As 
amishes  the  most  perfect  types  of  the  art  of  expreaaion,  so 
Dcse  those  of  the  art  of  thiuldng.  Mathematics  and  itaap- 
nf  and  oatnnd  philoeoj^y,  we  tbe  most  complete  example 
tmtfas  by  reasoning;  experimental  scdence,  of  their  diacOT- 
ration.  In  all  these  cases  we  know  that  we  can  trast  tbe 
ibe  condudon  to  which  it  has  led  have  been  found  true  by 
t  ia  by  the  atudy  of  these,  then,  that  ws  may  hope  to  qual- 
stinguishing  truth,  in  CMea  where  there  do  not  exist  tbe 
>f  verillcation. 
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.hamatlcfl  ihows  UB  that  not  only  the  truths  of  abstract  number 
but  the  external  lacta  of  the  unirerea,  wbich  ne  appreheDd  bf 
n  at  least,  hi  a  large  part  of  all  nature,  a  web  umilari^  belil  to- 
re able,  b;  reasooing  from  a  bw  (undameDlal  truths,  to  explain 
!  phenomeaa  of  material  objects :  and  what  is  Blill  moro  remark- 
imental  truths  vrera  themBelvea  Tound  out  b/  reasoning ;  for  the; 
I  ara  obviouti  to  the  senses  but  had  Co  be  inTeired  b;  a  matho- 
I  from  a  mass  of  minute  details,  which  alone  came  within  the  dl- 
uman  obserration.  When  Newton,  in  this  manner,  discovered 
)  aolar  aralem,  be  created,  Air  all  posterity,  the  tnie  idea  of  aci- 
e  the  most  perfbct  example  we  are  ever  like!;  to  hare,  of  tliet 
ning  and  obserration,  which  by  means  of  lacta  that  can  be  di- 
I,  aac«nda  to  laws  which  govern  multitiidea  of  other  facts — lawa 
'  explain  and  account  Ibr  what  we  we,  but  give  us  assurance  b«- 
idi  that  ve  do  not  see,'  much  that  we  never  could  have  found 
Hon,  though,  having  been  lound  out,  it  is  always  veriOed  by  the 


s,  and  the  mathematical  sciences,  supply  as  with  a  typicd 
I  of  truth  by  rensoning;  those  phj^ical  sciences 
t  mathematical,   such  as   chemistry,   and   purely  experimental 

us  in  equal  perfection  the  other  mode  of  arriving  at  certain 
vation,  in  its  oost  accurate  fonn,  that  of  experiment  The  value 
I  in  a  logical  pmnt  of  view  is  an  old  topic  with  mathematidant^ 
leen  insisted  on  so  exclusively  as  to  provoke  a  counter  exsggera- 

B  well  known  essay  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  Is  an  example; 
value  of  experimental  scieuce  Is  comparatively  a  new  subject 

intellectual  discipline  more  important  than  Uiat  which  the  ez- 
mces  afford.  Their  it'hole  occupa^on  consists  in  doing  well, 
,  during  the  whole  of  lifb,  are  engaged  in  doing,  for  the  most 
n  men  do  not  affect  to  be  reaaoners,  but  all  proftea,  and  really 
w  Inferences  fhim  experience:  yet  hardly  any  one,  who  has  not 

of  the  physical  sdencas,  sets  out  with  any  just  idea  of  what  tha 
ipre^g  experience  really  is.  If  a  bet  has  occaned  once  or 
ether  bet  has  tbllowed  it,  people  think  they  have  got  an  expert- 
veil  on  the  road  towaida  showing  that  the  one  bet  Is  the  cause 
If  (hey  did  but  know  the  imnienae  amount  of  precaution  neces> 
ific  experiment;  with  what  sedulous  cue  the  accompanying  dr- 
<  contrived  and  varied,  so  as  to  exclude  every  agency  bat  that 
ibject  of  the  experiment — or,  when  disturbing  a([eades  can  not 
le  mlnnte  accuracy  with  which  their  Influence  is  calculated  and 
order  that  the  residne  may  contain  nothing  but  what  is  due  to 
'  ooder  examination ;  if  these  things  were  attended  to,  people 
I  lees  eavly  satisfled  that  their  opinions  have  the  evidence  ofex- 
T  popular  noUona  and  generaliutionB  which  are  in  all  moulba, 
[ht  a  great  deal  less  cert^n  thanlhey  are  supposed  to  be;  but 
D  to  lay  the  foundation  of  really  experimental  knowledge,  on 
ire  now  the  subjects  of  mere  vague  discussion,  where  one  aide 
to  say,  and  says  it  as  confidently  as  another,  and  each  person's 
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is  less  determined  b]'  evidence  than  hj : 


!ajt  down  tbe  general  principles  and  la 
litioDs  wbich,  whether  recognized  or  not, 
r  tlie  miDd  bas  done  its  work  rigliUj.  1 
of  mBthematica  and  plifaics.  Those  s 
ig;ic  ia  the  theoiy.  It  declares  the  princ 
ley  exempliTr  the  obserrance. 
^ence  of  L>^  baa  two  parts;  ratiodnat 
>s  to  keep  ub  right  in  reasoDing  fh>ai  pren 
lervsUoQ.  Batiociuative  logic  is  much  < 
g  in  the  Donawer  sense  or  tbs  word  is 
1  tbe  science  which  works  bj  mere  reasi 
Tied  to  a  considerable  height. while  the 
he  purely  empirical  period.  The  princlp 
1  earliest  undoraCood  and  systematized,  ai 
w  BUitable  to  aa  earlier  stage  in  educatioi 
«  of  Induction  can  not  be  properly  under 
'  the  inductive  sciences:  but  the  logic  of 

0  a  high  d^ree  of  peifecticn  by  Aristotli 
:nowledge  of  iDBthematics,  but  can  be  b 

1  Ihim  the  practice  of  daily  life.  .  .  . 


are  other  sciences,  which  are  in  a  mor 
Dwera  of  tbe  mind  in  its  mature  years,  jt 
]cially  made  in  unirersity  studies  while 'i 

tliose  who  are  ovret  likely  to  proceed 
e  science  of  the  laws  of  organic  and  an: 
3  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  I 
rofbiind  knowledge  of  this  diOcult  aubjec 
t  of  general  education.  Vet  an  acquainti 
hose  acquirements  which  ought  not  to  I 
ir  profession.  The  value  of  such  know 
miliar  to  us  all  by  the  sanitary  discusi 
ne  among  ua  who  may  not,  in  some  posi 
HI  opinion  and  lake  part  in  public  actioi 
irtanoe  of  understanding  tbe  true  conditii 

bow  to  acquire  and  preserre  that  heal 
ious  and  costly  medical  treatment  so  of 
uld  secure  a  place  in  general  educatioi 

and  some  of  those  even  of  practical  ned 
ose  who  aim  at  high  int«Uectaal  cultiva 
greater  recommendations,  and  i^  in  the  f 
igher  studies,  a  real  necessity.  Tbe  p 
nature  is  such  as  no  other  physical  sci( 
e  best  introdnction  to  the  difficult  questii 

education,  apart  from  professional  otg 
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If  all,  and  oT  his  requiremeDta  ftod  interests.    But  to  this 

hu  been  called  par  exeeUeaee  the  proper  Btudf  at  manklDd, 
Met  serviceable  of  the  sdenceB,  because  it  is  tlie  nearest. 
J  Uan ;  the  same  complex  and  manifold  being,  ythoaa  prop- 
•eodeni  of  circumstance,  and  immorable  frooi  age  to  age, 
ipse  and  hyperbola,  or  of  sulphur  and  pliosphorus,  but  are 
ideflnitel;  modiOable  by  art  or  accident,  graduating  bj  tlie 
□e  anotlier,  and  reacting  upon  one  another  in  a  thousand 
u^  seldom  capable  of  being  isolated  and  observed  separately. 
)  of  the  studj  of  a  being  so  constituted,  the  physiologist, 
:  scientific  inquirers,  is  already  familiar.    Take  what  view 

a,  spiritual  being,  one  part  of  his  nature  is  far  more  like 
of  them  is  like  any  thin);  else.  la  the  organic  world  we 
disadraotagea  very  ^milar  to  tliose  which  affect  the  sludj 
al  phenomena:  our  meaua  of  making  experiments  are  al* 
ile  the  extreme  cotoplexity  of  the  facts  makes  the  conclu- 
aoning  unusually  precarious,  on  account  of  the  vast  num- 
3  that  conspire  to  determine  every  result.  Yet  in  spite  of 
I  found  posMble  in  physiology  to  arrive  at  a  considerabie 
:»rtained  and  important  truths.  This,  therefore,  is  an  ez- 
hich  to  study  the  meana  of  overcoming  similar  difficulties 

physiology,  loo,  that  we  are  first  introduced  to  some  of  the 
ilay  the  greatest  part  iu  the  moral  and  social  science^  but 
at  all  in  those  of  inorganic  nature.  Aa,  for  instance,  the 
)n,  and  of  predisposing  causes,  as  distinguished  from  ex- 
operatlon  of  all  moral  forces  is  immensely  influenced  by 
liout  that  element,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  common- 
iod  social  lii^.  Fhysioliigy  is  also  the  first  science  in  which 
influence  of  habit — the  tendency  of  somethiog  to  happen 
le  it  has  happened  before.  From  physiology,  too,  we  get 
I  of  what  is  meant  by  development  or  evolution.  Tho 
r  animal  Irom  the  first  germ  is  the  typical  specimen  of  a 

rtilea  through  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  man  and 
r  IlincCiOD,  through  expansion  aod  differentiation  of  struc- 


tply  the  laws  of  the  knowledge  of  human  nature.  If  thers 
serves  to  be  studied  by  man,  !t  is  his  own  nature  and  that 

and  if  it  is  worth  studying  at  all,  it  is  worth  studying 
»  reach  the  fimdamental  laws  which  underlie  and  govern 
regard  to  the  suitableness  of  this  subject  for  general  edu- 
i  must  be  made.  There  are  certain  observed  laws  of  our 
r  feelinga  which  rest  upon  experimental  evidence,  and,  ones 
<  the  Interpretation  of  much  that  we  are  conscious  of  In  our- 

in  one  another.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  laws  of  asso- 
y,  so  &r  as  it  consists  of  such  laws — I  apeak  of  the  lawa 
their  disputed  applications — is  as  positive  and  certain  a  sci- 
ind  fit  to  be  taught  as  such.  When,  however,  we  pass  be- 
'  tbe«e  admitted  truths,  to  questions  which  are  still  in  con- 
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tnf  among  Uie  dUferent  philoaophkal  idu)ol» 
a  of  die  mind  con  be  explained  bj  aEsocial 
tr  primaiy  prindplea — what  &caltiea  of  the 
:,  and  what  ia  the  compcaition  of  the  latter- 
Q  tbe  Eea  of  metaphjaica,  properly  to  callei 
ither  time  and  apace  are  real  exiatencea,  aa  is 
ima  of  our  aenaitire  faculty,  aa  is  muntainec 
erated  by  aaaodation ;  whether  matter  and  a 
live  to  oar  bcultiea,  or  SuM  existing  per  k,  an 
nature  and  limit  of  our  knowledge  of  them ; 
or  determined  by  cauaet,  and  what  la  the  ra 
Jinee;  matlera  on  which  the  moat  thinking  m< 
t  atudj  to  the  aubjecti^  are  atill  divided ;  it  ii 
red  that  those  who  do  cot  apeciatly  devote 
meota  of  speculation  ahould  employ  much  ol 
to  the  bottom  of  Uieae  queationa.  But  it  ia  i 
w  that  Nch  controversiea  exist,  and,  in  a  gene 
mth  atdea  of  them. 

POLinCS — BWTOBT. 

Olitics  can  not  be  learned  once  ibr  all,  fhim  a 
,  master.  Bdncalion  la  not  entitled  on  this  * 
ipiniODa  aa  reeling  on  tbe  antfaority  of  establisl 
Che  student  with  materials  for  hia  own  mind,  a 
:e  him  acqauctad  with  the  beet  spetrulationa  o 
nt  points  of  view;  none  of  which  will  be  foul 
iee  some  consdsralionB  really  relerant,  really  i 
lunt  Education  may  also  introduce  us  to  the 
at  bearing  on  the  subject,  namely  the  diiTereol 
that  have  been  Ibund  among  mankind,  and  th 
L  This  is  tbe  true  pnrpcae  of  htsCorical  atudi 
ity. 

CivS  and  Folilical  Economy — Jurapmdena 
opila  should  be  taught  the  outlines  of  the  civil 
r  own  country,  and  \a  a  more  general  way,  i 
T  cinlized  nations.  Those  brancfaea  of  politicf 
rhicb*  (here  exiata  a  collectioD  of  beta  or  th 
iiodized  to  form  tbe  beginning  of  a  science,  i 
ling  the  chief  of  these  is  Political  Economy;  f. 
Ith  aad  material  prosperity  for  aggregate  bo< 
y  approaches  nearer  to  tbe  rank  of  a  science,  I 
Ihat  name  to  the  physical  aciencea,  than  any  tt 
yet  does.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  importan 
guidance  of  life,  and  for  the  estimation  of  lawl 
'ssity  of  knowing  all  that  it  can  teacb  in  ord 
so  of  human  aCbira,  or  form  plans  Ibr  their  in 
al  trial.  Tbe  same  persons  who  cry  down  L 
ost  Political  Economy. 
f  no  leas  importeDoe  than  Political  Economy  la 
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the  gcDeral  principled  ot  Uw;  the  aoaal  neoeMitiea  whldi 
gd  to  meet;  tbe  featuros  common  to  alt  ajStatati^  lav,  and  the 
reea  tbem ;  the  lequUitM  of  good  legtelation,  tbi  proper  mode 

a  legal  ayBtem,  and  the  beat  constitotloD  of  ooarta  of  jiutioe 
^  [HQcedare.  Thew  thing*  are  not  aaij  tlM  diieT  part  of  the 
«niiiioii^  b«t  tbe  nial  concern  of  ere*/  citizen ;  and  their  im- 
da  a  wide  icope  for  the  energiea  of  mj  da\j  prepated  mind, 
ntiibnting  towardi  tbe  better  condition  of  tiie  htunan  race. 
let  I  would* add  Intero&tloDal  Law;  which  I  decidedtj  think 
it  in  all  oniTeraitiea,  and  riiotild  Ibna  pert  of  all  liberal  edoca- 
1  of  it  ia  &r  fhim  beiDg  limited  to  diplomatists  and  lawyers;  it 

7  dtiien.  What  is  called  (he  I<w  of  Natione  la  not  properij 
t  of  ethka ;  a  set  of  moral  rales,  aooepted  as  anthoritative  bj 

It  ii  true  tiut  th«ae  rales  neither  are  nor  ouf^t  to  be  of  etet- 
rat  do  and  muat  tbij  more  or  less  &om  age  to  sge  bb  the  oon- 
ooB  become  more  enlightened,  and  the  exlg«iclea  of  political  so- 
hange.  But  the  nHea  mostlj  were  at  their  origin,  and  still  arg^ 
if  the  msxinui  of  boneat;  and  hunuinitf  to  the  intercourse  of 
rere  introduced  by  the  moral  senlimeDtgor  mankind,  or  bj  thmr 
Mral  intereat,  to  mitigate  the  Crimea  and  Bntferings  <^  a  state  of 
irain  goveramenta  and  nations  ttotn  unjust  or  diahoueat  conduct 
lOther  In  time  of  peace.    Since  every  C0UQD7  ilwidB  in  nume- 

8  relations  with  the  other  countries  of  the  worid,  and  many,  our 
numtrar,  exerdse  actual  authority  over  some  of  these,  a  knowl- 

ibliahed  'ralea  of  international  morality  is  esaential  to  the  dulj 
,  and  therefore  of  ere^  peraon  in  it  who  helps  to  make  up  the 
>se  voice  and  leeling  form  a  part  of  what  Is  called  public  opin> 


aligious  education  oonnat .  in  training  the  belings  and  the  duly 
se  are,  in  the  main,  beyond  tba  ^ihere,  and  inaeceeaible  to  tbe 
C  education.  It  is  the  liome,  the  family,  whidi  gives  us  tbe 
Dus  edocatioa  we  really  receive;  and  tliia  Is  completed,  end 
imea  kt  tbe  better,  often  for  the  wane,  by  society,  and  theopiif 
a  wltfa  which  we  are  there  surrounded.    Tbe  moral  tx  reli^oua 

an  unlvenity  can  exercise,  consiBta  less  in  any  express  teach - 
i  pervading  tone  of  the  placa  Whatever  it  taachea,  it  should 
rated  by  a  sense  of  duty ;  it  should  present  all  knowledge  at 

to  worUiinesa  of  life,  given  for  the  double  purpose  of  making 
Really  useful  to  his  fellow  creeturee;  and  of  elevating  tbe  char- 
cies  itself;  exalting  and  digni^g  our  nature.  There  is  noth- 
tds  more  cootngioasly  from  teacher  to  pupil  than  elevatJon  of 
n  and  often  have  students  caught  fhim  the  living  influence  of  a 
atempt  for  mean  and  selOsh  objects,  and  a  noble  amlndon  to 

better  than  they  (band  it,  which  they  have  carried  with  Ibem 
In  these  respects,  teachers  of  eveiy  kind  have  natural  and 
of  doing  with  effect,  what  every  one  who  mixes  with  bis  fel- 
iddreeaes  himself  to  them  in  any  character,  ^onld  feel  bound  to 
t  of  bis  capadty  and  opportunities.    What  is  spedal  to  an  uni- 
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eraitf  on  these  ntijecta  belongB  chiefly,  like  tbe  rest  of  its  worti 
jctoal  depuimeDt  An  uuiTeraitj'  exieU  for  the  purpose  of  I 
tch  Bucceeding  generation,  up  &r  aa  the  oondilioni  of  the  caaa  i 
omnlated  treasnre  of  tlie  thongbta  of  mankind.  Ab  an  indiqnn 
tiia,  it  has  to  make  known  to  them  what  mankind  at  large,  thur 
nd  the  beat  and  wiaeet  iodiridoal  men,  hare  thonght  on  the  grei 
lOraU  and  religion.  There  should  be,  and  there  is  in  moal  uni 
!«sorial  inatruction  iu  moral  pbiloeophj ;  but  I  conld  wiab  that  tl 
rere  of  a  aomewhaC  diS^nt  type  fhim  what  is  ordinaiil;  met  ^ 
rish  that  it  were  mora  expotlEory.  leaa  polemical,  and  above  all 
lie  leamer  ahould  be  made  aoquainted  with  the  principal  gftt 
ihilott>ph7  which  have  existed  and  been  practically  operatiTe  am 
nd  should  hear  what  there  ia  to  be  said  for  each :  the  Aristotetii 
ein,  the  Stoic,  tbe  Judaic,  the  Christian  in  tbe  Tsrions  modes  oT 
ion,  which  differ  almost  as  much  from  one  another  aa  the  teed 
■rlier  schoola.  He  sboald  be  made  faTnilUr  with  the  differeni 
Igbt  and  wrong,  which  have  been  taken  aa  the  basis  of  ethics ;  { 
latural  justice,  natural  rights,  a  moral  sense,  principleB  of  practic 
he  rest.  Among  all  these,  it  is  not  so  much  tbe  teacher's  bash 
ide^  and  Sght  sloutly  lor  some  one  against  tbe  rest,  aa  it  is  to  i 
awards  the  estabtiahment  and  preservation  of  the  mles  of 
dvantageous  to  mankind.  .  .  . 

J8THSTTC   CULTUBS. 

There  ia  a  third  division  of  human  cultara  which,  if  snbordina 
illegiance  to  the  two  others,  is  barel;  inferior  to  them,  and  not  1 
he  completeness  of  the  human  being;  I  mean  the  Kstbetic  braoc 
rbich  comes  through  poetry  and  art,  and  may  be  described  as  thi 
he  feelings,  and  the  cnllivation  of  the  Beautiful  This  departn 
leaerves  to  be  regarded  in  a  tu  more  s»ioii8  light  than  is  tlie  ct 
onntries.  It  Is  onlf  of  Ut<^  and  chiefly  by  a  sDperflcial  imitatior 
bat  we  have  b«^n  to  use  the  word  Art  by  i(selE|  and  to  speak 
peak  of  Science^  or  Qovemment,  or  Religion ;  we  used  to  tal 
ind  mora  speclBcallj' of  tbe  Fine  Arts:  and  even  by  them  werai 
mly  two  Ibrms  (^  art,  Painting  and  Sculpture,  the  two  which,  m 
•red  least  about — which  were  regarded  even  by  the  more  coltivi 
IS  UtUe  more  than  branches  of  domestic  ornamentation,  a  kind 
lolalery.  .  .  . 

To  And  Art  ranking  on  a  complete  equality,  in  theory  at  lei 
DSOphf,  Learning,  and  science — as  holding  an  equally  important 
he  agents  of  civilization  and  among  tbe  elements  of  the  worth 
o  And  even  painting  and  sculpture  treated  as  great  socla!  powe: 
t  a  country  aa  a  feature  in  its  character  and  condition,  Uttle  i 
■orttnce  to  either  Ita  religion  or  its  government ;  all  Ibis  only 
nd  puzzle  Englishmen,  because  It  was  too  smnge  for  them 
Mlize  it,  or,  in  trnth,  to  believe  it  posuble :  and  the  radical  dtBt 
ag  on  this  mstler  between  the  British  people  and  those  of  Frai 
nd  the  Continent  generally,  is  one  among  the  causes  of  that  exi 
bility  to  uudontaud  one  another,  which'  exists  between  Rnglani 
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,  wliila  ft  does  oot  exist  to  vtj  tbing  like  the  aaniB  degree  between 
I  of  CoDtineotid  Earope  and  BDOtbor. 

Poelic  Cuttivation. 
Bible  to  cuUivate  t)ie  cooadeoce  and  the  aeotimetitg  too,  Noth- 
rom  so  tnuDing  a  maD  that  lie  will  act,  even  for  a  disintureeteil 
I  the  moral  law,  and  also  G«diag  aad  eacoura^iig  tltoso  Iiigh 
ch  we  mainlj  rel7  for  lifting  mea  above  low  and  sordid  object^ 
1  a  higlicr  concepUoa  of  what  coDslitutss  success  in  life,  ir  ws 
ictice  virtue,  it  'a  worth  while  t[7ing  to  mako  them  love  virtue 
gtai  in  itsell^  and  not  a  tax  paid  far  leave  to  pursue  otlier  ob- 
rUi  traioing  Uiem  to  feel,  uot  only  actual  wrong  or  actual  meaD' 
■acDoe  of  noble  aima  and  endeavors,  aa  not  merely  blameabla 
iBg:  to  have  a  feeling  of  tlie  miserable  amallness  of  mere  self 
lis  great  universe,  of  the  collective  autsa  of  our  fellow  creaturesi 
ist  bislory  and  of  tbe  iudeflnils  future— tbo  pooroeas  and  iosig- 
nan  life  if  it  is  to  be  all  speut  in  making  ihinga  comfortable  for 
ar  kin,  and  raising  oniselvea  and  them  a  step  or  two  on  the  so- 
lUB  feelii^,  we  learn  to  respect  ourselves  only  so  far  aa  we  feel 
ler  objecls:  and  if  unfortunately  tiaose  bj  wbom  we  are  sur- 
share  our  aspirations,  perhaps  disapprove  the  conduct  to  wliich 
d  by  them — to  sustain  ourselves  by  tbe  ideal  sjiopatliy  of  tlie 
\  in  liiatory,  or  even  in  fiction,  and  by  the  contemplation  of  aa 
ity:  aball  I  add,  of  ideal  perfection  embodied  in  a  Divine 
of  this  elevated  (one  of  mind  the  great  source  of  inspiration  Is 
literature  ao  fitr  as  it  is  poetical  and  artistic.  We  may  imbibe 
fh)m  Plato,  or  Demosthenea,  or  Tacitus,  but  it  is  in  so  far  as 
t  are  not  salely  phihiaaphers  or  oraEora  or  hialorians,  but  poets 

'  loftiness,  only  the  heroic  feelings,  thai  are  bred  by  poetic  cnl- 
iwer  is  aa  great  in  calmipg  the  soul  aa  in  elevating  it — in  fos- 
tr  emotimiB,  as  the  more  exalted.  It  brings  home  to  ua  all  those 
rliicli  take  hold  of  our  nature  on  its  udsgISbIi  side,  and  lead  ua 
ioy  and  grief  nitb  the  good  or  ill  of  the  system  of  which  we 
d  all  those  solemn  or  pensive  feelings,  wbieh,  without  having 
cation  to  conduct,  incline  ua  lo  take  lire  seriously,  and  predis- 
eception  of  any  thing  which  comes  before  us  in  the  shnpe  of 
ea  not  feel  a  belter  man  after  a  course  of  Dante,  or  of  Words- 
ill  add,  of  Lucretius  or  the  Georgica,  or  after  brooding  over 
r  Slielley'a  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty  T 
a  of  poetry,  but  all  the  other  modes  of  art  produce  similar  ef- 
gree.  The  races  end  nations  whose  senaoa  are  naturally  finer 
Dus  perceptions  more  exercised  than  ours,  receive  tbe  same  kind 
Trom  painting  and  sculpture  :  and  many  of  the  more  delicately 
]g  ooraelvca  do  the  same.  All  the  arts  of  expression  tend  to 
in  activity  the  feelings  they  express.  Do  you  think  that  the 
•inters  would  have  filled  the  place  they  did  in  the  European 
ive  been  untversally  ranked  among  the  greateat  men  of  Ihetr 
tidnctioDa  hod  done  nothing  (or  it  but  to  aerve  aa  the  decoration 
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tt  B  pablia  ball  or  a  print*  Mbn  T  Tbeir  NUinliM 
glorious  UadoDDa*  and  SainU,  vers  to  tfaeir  sntMpUbk 
the  greet  acjioot  doI  oolj  of  deTolional,  bat  of  all  the  el 
a^rinative  feelings.  We  colder  tforthema  maj  approach 
fuDctioD  of  art  wbea  we  listen  to  an  oratorio  of  Handel, 
to  the  emotion*  excited  by  a  Qotbic  catbedraL  Even 
emotioDal  expreaiion,  tbe  caere  eootemplacJoo  of  bcaw 
duces  in  no  (mall  degree  this  eloraling  elltoct  on  the  ebi 
natural  Ecenerj'  addresses  itself  to  tbe  some  region  of  hi 
responds  to  Art 

To  irhalerer  aTocatiom  we  maj  be  called  in  life,  M 
aaaceptjlnlities  witbin  na,  but  carelnlly  seek  Ibe  oppor 
tben  in  exercise.  Tbe  more  proBaic  our  ordiaar?  dutisi 
ii  U>  Icaep  up  tbe  torn  of  our  minds  bj  fiequent  visits  to 
(bought  and  feeling,  in  whidi  erery  work  seems  digaifli 
•emi*  for  which,  and  tbe  spirit  in  whid^  it  is  done ; 
aagetfy  seiung  every  opportunity  of  oxercieiDg  higher  { 
higher  dutiea,  to  r^ard  all  nseftil  and  booeat  work  as  • 
may  be  eanobled  by  tbe  mode  at  peribming  it — wiaA 
other  n^ilUy  tbao  whet  that  giree — and  wUdi,  if  ev 
mean  1^  «ben  it  t8  meaoly  done,  and  wbe«  the  moliT« 
are  meaa  Batives.  There  ii^  besides,  a  natural  affinity 
the  aMrMiaa  of  the  Beautiful,  when  it  is  real  cultivalii 
guided  iaatimtt.  He  who  has  learnt  what  beaoty  la, 
<A>tn:Cter,  wiU  desire  to  reeJiie  it  in  bis  own  lii« — will 
type  of  pecftft  beauty  ia  human  domcter,  to  li^  Us  i 

Dison^im  or  aotitx  ura. 
Vlow,  hftving  traveled  with  you  orer  tbe  whole  nuj 
training  vhidi  an  Oniveraity  supplies  as  a  preparation  I 
life,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  any  exhortation  to  yo 
Nov  is  your  opportunity  for  gBining  a  degreet  of  imdj 
and  br  more  enoobUng  than  the  mioutiie  of  a  botineai ' 
acquiring  a  bcility  of  using  your  minds  on  all  that  ci 
rests  of  mso,  which  you  will  carry  with  you  into  the  oe 
and  which  will  prevent  even  the  short  intervals  of  tine 
you,  from  being  altogether  lost  fcr  noble  purpoees.    F 
the  flraC  difflcultiei^  the  only  ones  of  vrbich  the  iricsomei 
reet;  having  tamed  the  point  beyond  which  what  was 
pleasure ;  in  even  the  busiest  after-life,  the  b^ber  po 
make  progress  imperc^itihly,  by  the  spontaneous  exeiw. 
and  by  the  lessons  you  will  know  bow  to  lesm  from  d^; 
lesst,  it  will  be  if  in  your  eariy  studies  you  have  fixed  yoi 
mate  end  (hjm  which  those  studies  take  their  chief  vslue- 
more  eObdive  combatants  in  the  greet  fight  which  nev 
tween  Good  and  Bvil,  and  more  equal  to  coping  with  th 
which  the  changing  course  of  human  nature  aud  human 
resolved. 
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FsorDt,  jouDgeat  aoa  of  tbe  Tcoernble  R.  H. 

Archde&con  of  Totnes,  was  boro  si  Dartiogton,  DevoD> 

pril  3S,  1818,  and  educBted  «t  Weatminster  and  at  Oriel 

d,  when  be  graduated  in  elaasicsJ  honon,  and  ob> 

incellor'i  Prize  for  the  Engltab  easa^  (sabject,  Polill- 

Rud  was  elected  Fellow  of  Exeter  College  in  1843. 
le  he  waa  counected  with  tbe  High  Church  party, 
'.  J.  H.  Nevmaa,  wrote  in  "The  lires  of  the  Ea- 
ind  took  deacon't  orden  in  1844.  He  ia  tbe  author 
lows  of  the  Clonds,"  published  in  1847,  and  "Tho 
kith,"  in  1849;  both  of  which  were  severelr  con- 
B  University  authorities.  In  1850  be  began  to  con- 
.  to  tbe  Walmitutar  BtvUv,  and  to  J^^vter's  Magor 

Engli^  history;  and  in  1856  published  the  first  two 
is  "History  of  Enghwd  from  tbe  fall  of  Wolsey," 
1  continued  from  time  to  time;  Vols.  9  and  10  having 
I  in  1866.  His  "  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects"  . 
race  a  portion  of  his  contribu^ons  to  the  Reviews, 
red  in  1873  by  a  second  volume,  from  which  we 
extracts  from  his  address  on  Education. 

(■a  pu<»  UI9  sunnci  ov  tbb  uidbbw.* 

o,  irtien  I  wu  first  stadying:  the  htetorjt  of  the  BefbrnatloDln 

1  itory  of  a  dare  Id  b  French  galley,  who  was  me  morning 

wer  his  oar.     The  day  waa  breakieg,  sod,  rUng  oat  of  tbe 

le  of  dUk  was  Tiaibie,  and  tbe  white  honaea  of  a  town  and  a 

%•  rower  wu  a  man  unused  to  sneh  aervioe,  worn  with  toil 

d  likely,  It  was  thought,  to  die.    A  companion  touched  Mm, 

ore,  and  Baked  him  ir  he  knew  it. 

iswered,  "I  know  it  well    I  see  the  itaejde  of  that  place 

id  my  mouth  in  puUio  to  his  glary;  and  I  know,  bow  weak 

pear,  I  shall  not  depart  out  of  this  life  tUI  niy  tongne  gktrlljr 

It  town  was  St  Andrew's,  that  galley  slave  waa  Jc^n  Knox; 
It  he  came  baok  and  did  "glorify  God"  In  this  (dace and 

g  tbe  successors  of  that  remote  generation  of  studenCa  wboa 
I  of  his  lU^  "  called  ronnd  him,"  in  tbe  yard  of  this  very  Ool- 
irtad  them,"  as  James  HelTitle  telle  as,  "to  know  Ood  and 
d  cause,  and  use  Hieir  time  weU."  It  will  he  happy  fbr  me  If 
I  few  words  to  you  out  of  the  same  lesson-book;  (br  h>  mite 
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a  know  <mt  duty  ud  do  it,  to  make  <u  upright  in  act  « 
rord,  ia  the  aim  of  kll  instruction  irliicb  deMrves  tlie  m 
mrpoaea  for  which  education  ezitta.  Doty  diaagSB,  t 
an  not  tMdi  anotlier  either  the  details  or  Its  obligatio 
:ooviedge^  Init  the  principle  of  obligation  ie  everlasttn 
if  duty,  whateTer  its  origin,  ia  to  the  moral  nature  of 
eed-oella  of  all  organiied  cmturen:  the  oofidition  of  i 
aentBt;  force  in  virtus  of  vbicb  it  grows. 


H  KDirc*' 

There  is  do  occasion  to  tell  s  Scotchman  to  value  educ 
cfaooU  and  oolleg^e  are  in  the  middle  or  a  reroiutioo,  n 
ions,  means  diacontent  with  irhat  we  hare,  and  no  < 
ronld  have.  Tbe  caoaes  are  not  lar  to  seek.  On  thi 
nmense  moltiplicatioa  of  the  subjects  of  knowledge,  lli 
cience,  and  llie  iavestigaUon  on  all  sides  into  llie  pr«i 
f  this  planet  and  it«  inhabitants ;  on  tbe  other,  tbe  eqoi 
Gcupatjons,  among  which  tbe  working  part  of  tnaukitil 
nd  for  one  or  other  of  which  our  education  is  intend 
dmicted  by  ereiy  one  thai  we  can  not  any  longer  o 
Mmed  languf^ea,  to  the  grammar  and  logic  and  pbil 
he  seventeenth  century.  Yet,  if  we  try  to  pile  on  th 
Dnesand  literatures  of  our  own  and  other  nationa,  with 
tdences,  we  accumulate  a  load  of  mutter  whidi  the  u 
nous  student  cm  not  be  expected  to  cope  witli. 

AIK   IK   AKCIEHT   BKaLISH   AKD   BCOTCB  EE 

In  eveiy  thing  that  we  do,  or  mean  to  do,  the  first 
bat  we  understand  clearly  the  result  which  we  desire  ti 
lUilder  doea  not  gather  together  a  mass  of  bricks  and  ti 
rust  that  Bomebow  a  bouse  will  shupe  itself  out  of  i 
priiigs,  screws,  and  dial-plate  will  not  constitute  a  « 
haped  sod  fitted  with  tbe  proper  relatioDS  to  one  i 
bought  that,  to  educate  suocessfully,  you  should  first  i 
harp  and  distinct  oDtline,  what  you  mean  by  an  educab 

Now  our  ancestors,  whatever  tbeir  other  shortcomii 
hey  roeant  perfectly  welL  In  their  primary  educstio 
ducation  they  knew  what  tliey  wanted  to  produce, 
leana  to  their  ends.  They  set  out  with  the  principle  tli 
he  world  slnuld  be  taugbt  bis  duty  to  Ood  and  man.  1 
«d  to  live,  B9  tliey  always  must,  by  bodily  labor;  therel 
arly  as  was  convenient,  set  to  labor.  He  was  not  perm 
treets  or  lanea.  He  was  apprenticed  to  some  haneil 
ras  sent  to  a  farm,  or,  if  his  wita  were  sharper,  lie  was 
irpenter.  bricklayer,  hJlor,  alioeroaker,  or  whatever  it  i 
Vucted  in  some  positive  calling  by  which  he  could  earn 
proSlable  member  of  tlie  commonwealth.  Besides  this 
jrve,  independent  of  it,  you  bad  in  Scotland,  establislieii 
;hads  where  be  was  taught  to  read,  and,  if  he  show 
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was  made  a  scholar  of  Bod  trained  for  the  minutry.  But  neither 
ir  any  one  in  tboae  dajs  thought  of  what  we  call  ecUrgiiig;  the  mind. 
•a»  taught  reading  that  he  might  read  his  Bible  and  learn  to  fear  God, 
Bhamed  and  afraid  to  do  wrong. 

linent  American  was  once  talking  to  me  of  the  school  sTBtem  in  the 
italM.  The  tioBBt  and  g1ol7  of  it,  in  hia  mind,  was  that  every  citizen 
i  a  lair  and  equal  statt  in  lile.  Every  one  of  Uiero  koew  that  he  had  a 
.ng  Pretideot  of  the  RepnbUc,  and  was  apurred  to  energy  by 
too,  you  see,  is  a  distinct  object  Young  Americans  are  all 
The  aim  put  before  them  is  to  get  on.  Tfaey  are  like  runners 
luah  and  thoulder  lor  the  best  places ;  never  to  rest  contented, 
irward  in  never  ending  competition.  It  has  answered  its  pur- 
d  unsettled  country,  where  the  center  of  gravity  has  not  yet 
ta  place ;  but  I  can  not  think  that  such  a  system  as  this  eta 
tfaat  human  society,  constituted  on  aach  a  principle,  vrill  nl- 
I  lolemble.  Forone  thing,  tlie  prizes  of  life  so  looked  at  are 
and  tiie  competiWrs  many.  "For  myself"  said  the  great 
:»r>^n  that  the  good  of  human  life  can  not  lie  io  ttie  poasea- 
lich,  lor  one  man  to  poaaess,  is  Ibr  the  rest  to  lose,  but  rather 
ill  can  poeMBS  alllce,  and  where  one  man's  wealth  promotes  bis 
any  rat«^  U  was  not  any  such  uoiion  as  this  which  Knox  had 
be  instituted  your  parish  schools.  We  had  no  pariah  schools 
snturiee  after  he  waa  gone,  but  the  object  was  answered  by 
jiising  and  the  Sunday-schooL  Our  boy^  like  yours,  were 
nd  that  they  would  have  to  answer  Ibr  the  use  that  they  made 
.nd,  in  botb  countries,  they  were  put  in  the  way  of  leading 
ley  would  be  honest,  by  industrial  traiDiog.  The  easential 
wy  one  that  waa  willing  to  work  should  be  enabled  to  main- 
his  family  in  honor  and  independence. 

lucation  of  a  scholar,  and  you  find  the  aame  principle  other- 
liefe  are  two  waya  of  being  independent.  If  you  require 
jroduce  much.  If  you  produce  little^  you  must  require  little, 
lies  added  nothing  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  world,  were 
eat  to  be  poor.  They  were  a  burden  on  others,  and  the  bur- 
light  as  possible.  The  thirty  thousand  students  who  gathered 
Paris  to  liaien  to  Abelatd,  did  not  travel  b  carriage^  and 
portmanteau's  with  them.  Tbey  anied  their  wardrobes  oa 
Ij  walked  ftom  Paris  to  Padua,  from  Padua  to  Salamanca,  and 
■  way  along  the  roada  The  laws  against  mendicancy  in  all 
apended  in  lavor  of  scholars  wanderiDg  in  pareuit  of  knowl- 
lieenaee  were  issued  to  them  to  ask  alms.  At  home,  at  bis 
»r's  lare  was  the  hardest,  his  lodging  was  tiie  barest  If  rich 
izpected  to  be  poor  in  body ;  and  so  deeply  was  this  theory 
iah  fbeling  that  eaiia  and  dukea,  when  they  began  to  frequent 
ed  the  common  umplici^.  The  furniture  of  a  noble  earl's 
lish  university  at  present  may  cost,  including  the  pictures  of 
d  race-hones,  and  such  like,  perhaps  five  hundred  pounds. 
ificent  Earl  of  Essex  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  in  Elizabeth's 
la  provided  him  with  a  deal  table,  covered  with  green  baiz^ 
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rocderTiil  what  k  quuititj  of  Ibinga  of  thii  kind  a  quick 
nemoiy,  bow  gmartl?  he  will  aoawor  qqeatioDH,  how  he 
it  inipectioo^  •od  delight  tbe  heart  of  liis  maater.  Bat 
for  the  boy  binueli;  let  him  carry  thU  kind  of  thing  at 
I  he  leavra  scbool,  he  lun  to  mnke  hia  own  livingT  Lord 
IS  lioped  a  time  would  come  when  every  man  in  Ea^liiud 
William  Cobbet^  that  you  may  have  heard  oC,  aaid  ha 
if  ft  time  came  when  every  man  in  England  would  eat 
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train  a  boy's  mind,  1  will  try  to  explain  what  I,  fbr  mf 
lee  done  with  It. 
nt  scale  flret. 

jUaliBcution  the  first  principle  at  onr  lore&thera,  that 
le  world  should  be  put  in  the  way  oT  maintaininR  him- 
dence.  No  education  which  does  not  make  this  ita  first 
I  at  all.     Tbere  are  but  tliree  ways  of  living,  aa  some  one 

by  begging,  or  by  stealing;  Those  w1b>  do  not  work, 
er  pretty  language  we  please,  are  doing  one  oT  the  other 
hild  is  bronglit  here  with  no  will  of  his  own.  We  have 
im  to  be  a  mendicant  or  a  rogue ;  he  may  Giiriy  demand 
a  the  way  of  earning  his  bread  by  labor.  The  practical 
irecedence  of  the  Intel lectnnl.  A  tree  must  be  rooted  in 
■ear  flowers  and  fmit.  A  man  most  leam  to  stand  np- 
it,  to  respect  himaelf,  to  be  independent  of  charity  or  ao- 
xm  only  that  any  acpentructvre  of  iDtellectual  cnltirk- 
Ln  possibly  be  built.  The  old  apprenticeship,  therefor^ 
n  excellent  system,  as  the  worM  naed  to  be.  The  Ten 
k  handicraft  made  a  good  and  wholenome  eqntpment  to 

Times  are  changed.  Tlie  apprentice  plan  broke  down  .- 
abased  br  purposes  of  tyranny ;  partly  beoauae  employ* 
be  baldened  with  boys  whose  labor  waa  UDprofllaUe; 
ed  no  road  for  exceptional  clever  lads  to  rise  Into  higher 
started  in  •  groove  ftvm  which  they  oould  never  after- 

wessities  hiraaln  nnchaoged.  The  Ten  Ooaraandmenti 
rer,  and  practical  ability,  the  being  able  to  do  something 
WW  questions,  must  still  be  tbe  badibone  oftheeduca- 
1  has  to  earn  his  bread  by  manual  labor. 
erwards  as  much  as  ycia  will,  trat  let  it  be  knowledpi 
doing  better  each  particular  woric  which  a  boy  la  pno- 
tit  ft  will  Uius  be  useAil  to  him ;  and  V  h«  has  It  In  him 
r  but  he  will  find  opportunity. 

even  the  meanest — I  dont  say  the  soovcngets  or  the 
every  productive  occupation  which  adds  any  thing  t«  the 
'  followed  assiduously  with  a  denire  to  uaderstand  ereir 
It,  ts  aa  ascending  stair  wboee  eammit  ti  nowbete^  and 
teps  oT  which  the  horlson  of  knowledge  perpetually  en- 
eat  and  most  noAllled  labor  of  all,  that  of  tbe  peasant 
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od  DO  one  is  properly  a  man  till  he  can  do  that    Tou  can  Dot  Isara 

iig;  the  objects  of  knowled^  h«ve  multiplied  beyoad  the  powers  or 

g«flt  Diiod  to  keep  pace  with  them  alL    Tou  must  choose  kmoog  them, 

>dIj  reaaoDable  gaide  to  choice  in  mich  mattera  is  utility.     The  oldaaj- 

mnUa  ltd  fntUuTtt,  becomes  ever;  day  more  preeainglj  true,    ir  we 

thrive,  we  miut  lake  one  Une  and  rigidlj  and  aternlj  conSne  our  ener- 

An  I  told  that  it  will  make  men  ldIo  machioeB?    I  answer  that  no 

machiDes  who  are  doing  good  work  consdentionalj  aod  honeatly,  with 

ir  their  Maker  belore  them.     ADd  if  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  hag  itin  him 

itat  man,  he  can  aaceod  through  his  profession  to  aaf  height  to 

!n(a  are  eqiuL    All  that  Is  open  to  the  handicrBllsman  is  open  to 

t  he  starts  a  great  man;  rounds  higher  up  the  ladder. 

■lore  Id  our  present  higher  educatkm  is  the  devotion  of  so  modi 

man;  precious  years  to  aubjects  which  have  no  practical  bearing 

'e  had  a  theory  at  Oxford  that  our  system,  however  defective  in 

yet  developed   in   us  some  especially  predous  bumaa  qualities. 

ihilOBOphy  are  called  there  litera  humaaiorea.    They  are  supposed 

bet  on  character,  and  to  be  specially  adapted  for  creating  minis- 

n.    The  trainiog  of  clergymen  is,  if  any  things  the  special  object  of 

ng.     All  arrangeineats  are  made  with  a  view  to  it.    The  heads 

be  rcBident  tellows,  tutors,  professor^  are,  with  rare  exceptions, 

bemselves. 

if  thej  hare  hold  of  the  right  idea,  the  eOect  ought  to  have  been 
We  have  had  thirty  years  of  unexampled  clerical  activity  among 
have  been  doubled ;  Uieological  books,  mago^nes,  revicwa,  newa- 
>een  potired  out  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands;  while  by  the  aide 
■  sprang  op  an  equally  astonishing  development  of  moral  diahon- 
Jie  great  hoosee  in  the  rity  of  Londoo  to  the  village  grocer,  the 
e  of  Ei^land  has  been  aaturated  wldi  fraud.  Bo  deep  has  it  gone 
honest  tradeamao  can  hardly  hold  hia  groiuid  against  competi- 
in  DO  longer  tniit  that  any  article  that  you  buy  is  the  thing  which 
be.  We  have  Gdse  wtigfat^  blse  measurea,  cheating  and  shoddy 
Tet  the  elergy  have  oeen  all  this  grow  up  in  absolute  indilTer- 
t  great  queation  which  at  this  momeot  is  agitating  the  Church  of 
e  color  of  the  ecdeeiasticol  petticoats. 

idred  sermons  have  I  heard  in  England,  many  a  dissertation  on 
of  the  bith,  od  the  divine  mission  of  the  clei^,  on  apostolicsoo- 
diops,  aod  justiflcation,  and  the  theory  of  good  wcvda,  and  verbal 
id  the  efficacy  of  the  aacnrpents ;  but  never,  during  these  thir^ 
on,  never  one  that  I  oan  recollect  on  common  honesty,  or  tiioae 
.mandments,  Thou  shalt  not  lie,  and  Thou  ahalt  not  steal, 
lilooophy,  clasncal  history  and  literature,  taking,  as  they  do,  no 
I  hving  heaita  and  imagination  of  men  in  this  modem  age,  leave 
'  intelligeDce.  a  prey  to  wild  imaginatlone^  and  make  them  incapo- 
iindentaDding  the  world  in  which  they  live.  If  the  clergy  knew 
IB  history  of  England  and  Scotland  aa  they  know  about  Oreeoa 
they  had  been  ever  taught  to  open  their  eye*  and  see  what  is  ao 
them  instead  of  groping  among  books  to  find  what  men  did  or 
lexaodria  or  Constantinople  fifteen  bandred  years  ago,  Ihej  woold 
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grapide  m<n«  effectively  with  the  moral  pestilence  which  ia  pdmung  all  the 
air.  .  .  . 

Education  alwaja  ahovild  contemplate  this  larger  sphere,  and  cohiTite  the 
capacities  which  will  command  success  there.  Britain  may  have  jet  a  future 
before  it  gander  than  its  past;  instead  of  a  country  standing  abiie  oompleCe 
in  itself)  it  may  become  the  metropolis  of  an  enormous  and  coherent  erninre; 
but  on  this  condition  only,  that  her  children,  when  they  leave  her  shores,  shaU 
look  back  upon  her,  not — ^like  the  poor  Iri^  when  they  fly  to  America— as  a 
stepmother  who  gave  them  stones  lor  bread,  but  as  a  molher  to  wboso  cait 
and  nurture  they  shall  owe  their  after  prosperity.  Whether  this  shall  be  m\ 
whether  England  has  reached  its  highest  point  of  greatness,  and  will  sow  de- 
scend to  a  second  place  among  the  nations,  or  whether  it  has  yet  before  it 
another  era  of  brighter  glory,  depends  on  ourselves,  and  depends  anore  than 
any  thing  on  the  breeding  which  we  give  to  omr  children. 

I  shall  be  asked  whether,  after  all,  this  earning  our  living,  this  getting  on  ia 
the  world,  are  not  low  objects  for  human  beings  to  set  before  themselTes.  h 
not  spirit  more  than  matter  ?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  pure  intellectnal  col- 
tore?  ^Philosophy,"  says  Novalis,  *'will  bake  no  bread,  but  it  gives na oar 
touls;  it  gives  us  heaven ;  it  gives  us  knowledge  of  those  grand  truths  whic^ 
concern  us  as  immortal  beings.**  Was  it  not  said,  *'Take  no  thought  what  ye 
shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  ye  shall  be  dothed.  Tour 
Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  these  things.  Behold  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  Yet  Solomon  in  all  his 
gk>ry  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  This  is  not  entirely  a  dream  I  But 
such  high  counsels  as  these  are  addressed  only  to  few;  and  perhaps  fewer  itOl 
have  heart  to  follow  them.  If  you  choose  the  counsels  of  perfection,  coant  tfas 
cost,  and  understand  what  they  mean.  I  knew  a  student  once  from  wfaow 
tongue  dropped  the  sublhnest  of  sentiments ;  who  was  never  weary  of  dis> 
ooorsing  on  beauty  and  truth  and  lofty  motives ;  who  seemed  to  be  longing  far 
some  gulf  to  jump  into,  like  the  Roman  GurUus — some  ''fine  opening  for  a 
young  man  "  into  which  to  plunge  and  devote  himself  ibr  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Yet  he  was  running  all  the  while  into  debt,  squandering  the  money  oa 
idle  luxuries  whidi  his  fiither  was  sparing  out  of  a  narrow  income  to  give  bim 
a  college  education;  dreaming  of  martyrdom  and  unable  to  sacrifice  a  sing^ 
pleasure ! 

The  words  whidi  I  quoted  were  not  spoken  to  all  the  disdpleS)  bat  to  the 
Apostles  who  were  about  to  wander  over  the  worid  as  barefoot  missioDarie& 

For  myseUI  I  admire  that  andent  rule  of  the  Jews  that  every  man,  no  Dat> 
ter  of  what  grade  or  calling,  shall  learn  some  handicraft;  that  the  man  of  in* 
tdlect,  while,  like  St  Paul,  he  is  teaching  the  world,  yet,  like  St.  Paul,  maj  be 
burdensome  to  no  one.  It  hurts  no  intellect  to  be  able  to  make  a  boat  or  a 
bouse,  or  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  suit  of  dothes,  or  hammer  a  horseshoe;  and  if 
you  can  do  either  of  these,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  th>m  fortune.  '*I  will 
woric  with  my  hands,  and  keep  my  brain  for  myself"  said  some  one  proudly, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  make  a  profession  of  literature. 
Spinoza^  the  most  powerfhl  intellectual  worker  that  Europe  had  produced  da^ 
ing  the  last  two  centuries,  waving  aside  the  pensions  and  legades  that  wefe 
thrust  upon  him,  chose  to  maintain  himself  by  grinding  object-glasses  for  mi- 
croscopes and  telescopes. 
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rature  bappeoB  lo  be  the  oiilj  occupation  in  irhich  the  wsgoi  are  not  in 
tion  to  tbe  goodnem  or  the  work  dooe.    It  ia  not  that  they  are  generallj 

but  the  adjustment  of  them  it  awiy.  It  U  true  that  in  all  callinga 
g  great  will  be  produced  if  tbe  flnt  object  be  what  70U  can  make  bj 
To  do  wbat  you  do  well  Bbould  be  tbe  Brat  tbio^  the  wages  the 

;  but  except  in  instances  of  which  I  am  speaking,  tbe  rewards  of  a  man 

proportion  to  his  skill  and  industry.  The  beet  carpenter  receives  tbe 
t  pay.  The  belter  he  works,  tbe  better  for  his  prospecla.  Tlie  best  law- 
e  beat  doctor,  commands  mo«t  practice,  and  makes  the  largest  fortune, 
ith  lileratore,  a  dttferent  element  is  introduced  into  tbe  problem.  The 
t  rule  on  which  autbiWB  at*  paid  is  b;  the  page  and  tbe  ^leet;  tbe  more 
tbe  mora  {Mjr.  It  ought  to  be  exactly  the  rcnne.  OreM  poetry,  great 
ipby,  great  tcientjflc  diacoTery,  every  intellectual  produotioo  which  bai 
,  work,  and  penuanence  in  i^  is  the  fruit  ot  long  thought,  and  patient 
iatal  elaboratioiL  Woil  of  Ibia  kind,  done  hastily,  would  be  better  not 
t  tJL  When  comtdeted.  It  will  be  smsU  in  balk ;.  It  will  addren  itself 
mg  time  to  the  few  and  not  to  the  many.  The  reward  for  it  will  not  be 
rmble,  and  not  obtainable  In  money  except  after  many  genenttions,  when 
lia  oat  of  which  it  wm  qnui  has  loag  returued  to  its  diist    ODI7  by  ao- 

ia  ■  work  of  ganine  icamediately  popular,  in  tbe  WDSa  of  bwng  widely 
L  No  collected  edition  of  Bhakq>eare's  i^ays  was  demanded  in  8haks> 
I  life.  Hilton  reoeiTed  fire  pounds  for  "  Paradise  Lost"  The  instilled 
s  of  tbe  tboi^ht  of  Bisbop  Butler,  the  greatest  prelate  that  the  English 
1  ever  prodooed,  fills  a  moderate-nzed  odaTo  volume;  Spinoza's  work^ 
ing  his  surriTing  letters,  fill  but  tbree :  and  though  they  have  revoln- 
d  the  philosophy  of  Europe,  have  no  attractions  for  the  multitude.  A, 
great  man  hat  to  create  the  taste  with  whidi  he  is  to  be  enjoyed.  There 
ilendid  exceptions  of  merit  eagerly  recogtiized  and  early  rewarded — 
mored  English  Laareate  for  instance,  Alfred  Tennyson,  or  your  own 
ymsn  Thomas  Carlyle.  Yet  even  Tennyson  waited  through  ten  years  of 
iatioii  belbre  poems  which  an  now  on  ereiy  one's  lips  passed  into  a 
1  edition.  Cariyla,  wfaoae  trattsoendent  pow«i  were  welcomed  b  their 
r  by  GoeCbe,  who  long  yean  ago  wta  recogolied  by  statesmen  and 
rs  in  both  bemispherea  as  tbe  most  remarkable  of  Uving  men ;  yet,  If 
s  be  measured  by  what  bat  been  paid  bim  for  his  Berricea^  atands  for  b*> 
mr  BelgrsTian  ncTelist  A  hundred  years  hence,  perhaps,  people  at 
irill  begin  to  understand  bow  vast  a  man  has  been  among  them, 
refore^  I  say,  if  any  of  you  choose  this  mode  of  apending  your  existence 
>  it  deliberately,  with  a  fUU  knowledge  of  what  yon  are  doing.  Becon- 
nireelTes  to  tbo  oondition  of  the  old  scholars.  Hake  up  your  minds  to 
)r :  care  only  for  what  it  true  and  right  and  good.  On  those  conditions 
ity  add  something  real  to  the  intelleotaal  stock  of  mankind,  and  man* 
D  return  may  perhapa  give  you  bread  enough  to  live  upon,  though  bread 
Dely  thinly  qi^ead  with  butter.  .  .  . 
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THOMAS  CARLYLR 


Thomas  Garltlb,  essayist,  biographer  and  historiaD,  vas  born 
in  1795,  at  Ecclefecban,  a  small  village  in  Dumfriesshire.  After 
receiving  rudimentary  instruction  at  Annan,  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  14,  where  he  remained  till  he  was 
21 — passing  through  the  regular  curriculum,  with  special  attention 
to  mathematics,  and  later  in  the  course  to  ethical  and  theological 
studies — spending  his  long  vacations  among  the  hills  and  along  the 
rivers  of  his  native  district.  For  two  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  mathematics  in  Fifeshire,  and  in  1823  commenced  his  pro- 
fessional work  in  literature,  by  preparing  articles  for  Brewstert 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia^  and  the  New  Edinburgh  Review,  In  that 
same  year  he  translated  Legendre's  Geometry^  to  which  he  prefixed 
an  Essay  on  Proportion,  In  the  year  following,  1824,  he  pub- 
lished his  translation  of  Groethe's  Wilkelm  Meisier^  and  began  a 
Life  of  Schiller  in  the  London  Magazine.  In  1827  he  married 
Miss  Welch,  and  located  himself  at  Craigenpnttock,  engaged  in 
literary  work,  the  outcoming  of  which,  in  part,  was  articles  on 
Grdethe  and  other  German  writers  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review^ 
Signs  of  the  Times,  in  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Sarter  Eesartus  in 
Fraser's  Magazine.  In  1834  he  removed  to  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea 
(London),  where  he  still  (1872)  resides.  In  1837  appeared  The 
French  Revolution;  in  1839,  his  Chastism;  in  1840,  his  Hero 
Worship  ;  in  1843,  Past  and  Present ;  in  1845,  Oliver  CromwelCs 
Letters  and  Speeches,  with  Elucidation;  in  1848,  the  Latter  Day 
Pamphlets  ;  in  1851,  Life  of  John  Sterling  ;  in  1860-4,  the  Life 
of  Frederick  the  Grreat,  In  1865  he  was  elected  Rector  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address  April  2, 1866, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  characteristic  suggestions : 

DILIQENCB  AND  HONESTY  IN  STUDY. 

There  is  an  advioe  I  roust  give  you — the  summary  of  all  advicea,  and  doubt* 
less  you  have  heard  it  a  thousand  times;  but  you  roust  hear  it  once  more,  for  it 
is  most  intensely  true,  whetiier  you  beUeve  it  or  not.  That  above  all  things 
the  interest  of  your  whole  life  depends  on  your  being  diligent  and  honest,  now 
while  it  is  called  to-day,  in  this  place,  where  you  have  come  to  get  your  ediu»r 
tion !  Diligence!  that  includes  in  it  all  virtues  that  a  student  can  have:  I  in* 
elude  in  it  all  those  qualities  of  conduct  and  attention  that  lead  to  the  acquire* 
ment  of  real  instruction  in  such  a  place.  This  is  the  seed-time  of  life— and  as 
vou  sow,  so  will  you  reap;  this  the  fluid  condition  of  your  mind,  and  as  it 
hardens  into  habits,  so  will  it  retain  the  consistency  of  rock  and  of  iron  to  tbe 
end.  By  diligence  I  mean  honesty,  not  only  as  to  time,  but  as  to  your  knowl- 
edge.  Count  a  thing  as  known  only  when  it  is  clearly  youra,  and  is  trenspareot 
to  you,  so  that  you  can  survey  it  on  all  sides  with  intelligence.  Doo't  flourish 
about  with  what  you  only  know  the  outside,  and  don't  cram  with  undigested 
fhigments  for  examinations.  Be  modest,  be  humble,  or  assiduous,  and  as  earlj 
as  you  can  find  out  what  kind  of  work  you  individually  can  do  in  this  universe 
and  qualify  yourself  for  doing  it. 

UNTVEBSniBS  SHOULD  MAKB  BOOKS  AVAILABLE. 

The  old  work  of  Universities  has  somewhat  changed  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  there  are  some  who  think  *the  true  University  of  our  days  is  a 
Collection  of  Books.'  Men  have  not  now  to  go  in  person  to  where  a  Professor 
is  actually  speaking;  because  in  most  cases  you  can  get  his  doctrine  oat  of  him 


■  J 
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th  a  book ;  and  can  then  read  it,  and  read  it  Bf^n  and  agsln,  nnd  study 
hat  U  an  immense  chan^  that  one  ftct  of  Printed  BooIib.  And  I  am 
iro  that  I  know  of  any  Univeraity  In  which  the  whole  of  that  tact  has 
'en  completely  taken  in,  and  the  Mudies  molded  in  complete  coDformity 
C.  What  the  Universities  can  mainly  do  Ibr  yon,— what  I  have  found  tho 
raity  did  for  me,  is,  That  it  laught  me  to  read,  in  varioug  lunjcua^res,  in 
18  BcisDcet;  ao  that  I  could  go  ioco  tlie  books  which  treated  of  thess 
,  and  gradually  penetrate  into  any  department  I  wsnted  to  make  myself 
r  oI|  aa  I  found  it  suit  me. 


bo  discri  mi  native  in  your  reading;  to  read  faithniUy,  and  with  your 
on,  all  kinds  of  thin^re  wliiub  you  have  a  real  interesl;  in,  a  roal  not 
igjnary,  sod  which  you  llnd  to  be  really  Hi  for  what  you  are  engaged  in. 
irae,  at  the  present  time,  in  a  great  deal  of  tbe  reading  incumbent  on 
ou  must  be  guided  by  the  books  recommended  by  your  ProfesBors  for  as- 
»  towards  the  effect  of  their  preleoiiona.  And  tlien,  wlien  yon  luavethe 
raity,  sad  go  into  studies  of  your  own,  you  will  Hod  it  very  important 
ou  hare  chosen  a  field,  aome  province  specially  suited  to  you,  in  which 
HI  study  and  work.  The  moM  unhappy  of  all  men  is  ttie  mnn  who  can 
II  wliat  he  is  going  lo  do,  who  Las  gui  no  work  cut  out  for  bim  in  the 
and  does  not  go  into  i[.  For  work  is  the  grand  cure  of  all  tbe  niBlsdies 
iaeries  that  ever  beset  mankind, — lionest  work,  which  you  intend  doing. 


applicable  to  sll  of  you,  I  will  say  that  it  is  highly  expedient  to  go  into 
J ;  to  Inquirs  into  wliat  lias  passed  before  you  on  this  Kartli,  and  in  the 
r  of  Man. 

history  of  the  Bomans  and  Greeks  will  first  of  sll  ooncernyoa;  and 
ill  find  that  the  cliissical  knowledge  yon  have  got  will  be  excremety  sp- 
le  to  elucidate  that  There  you  have  two  of  the  most  remarkable  races 
n  in  tbe  world  set  before  you,  calculated  to  open  innumerable  rcHectioua 
msiderations;  a  mighty  advaniage,  if  youcau  achieve  it; — tosnynothing 
at  their  two  languages  will  yield  you,  which  your  Professors  can  better 
n ;  model  langusgee,  which  aro  universuUy  admitted  to  be  the  most  per- 
>nDB  of  speech  we  have  yet  found  to  exist  among  men.  And  you  will 
f  you  read  well,  a  pair  of  extremely  remarkable  nations,  aliiiiing  in  the 
Is  left  by  themselves,  as  a  kind  of  beacon,  or  soliiary  ma.ss  of  illumination, 
It  up  some  noble  forms  of  human  life  for  us,  in  the  otherwise  utter  dark- 
if  the  past  ages;  and  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while  if  you  can  get  into 
identanding  of  what  these  people  were,  and  what  they  did. 
jlieve,  also,  yon  will  find  one  important  thing  not  much  noted.  That  there 
very  great  deal  of  deep  reli^on  in  both  nations.  This  is  pointed  out  bj, 
iaer  kind  of  historians,  and  particularly  by  Ferguson,  who  is  particularly 
rortli  reading  on  Roman  history, — and  who,  I  believe,  was  an  alumnus 
r  own  Univeraiiy.  His  book  is  a  very  prediisble  work.  He  iiointe  oot 
rofoundly  religious  nature  of  the  Roman  people,  notwithstanding  their 
dly  positive,  defiant,  and  fierce  waya  They  believed  that  Jupiter  Opti- 
Jaximus  was  lord  of  the  univeme.  and  that  he  had  appointed  tho  Romans 
icome  the  chief  of  nations,  provided  they  followed  his  commands, — to 
all  danger,  all  difficulty,  and  stand  up  with  an  invincible  front,  and  be 
to  do  and  die ;  and  also  to  have  the  same  sacred  regard  to  truth  of  prom- 
I  thorough  veracity,  thorough  integrity,  and  all  tho  virtues  that  accom- 
tbat  noblest  qnalily  of  man,  Talor,— to  which  latter  the  Romans  (tave  the 
of  'virtue'  proper  (utrJus,  manhood),  as  the  crown  snd  summary  of  all 
s  ennobling  for  n  man.  In  the  literaty  ages  of  Rome,  this  religious  feel- 
id  very  much  decayed  away ;  but  it  still  retains  its  place  among  the  lower 
a  of  the  Roman  people.  Of  the  deeply  religious  nature  of  the  Greeks, 
with  their  beautiful  and  sunny  effulgences  of  art,  you  have  striking 
if  you  look  for  it.  In  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  there  is  a  most  deep- 
i  recognition  of  the  eternal  Justice  of  Heaven,  and  the  uoliailing  punish- 
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1  all  over  Bngbnd  Tor  aboat  dx  hundred  Tears.  This  is  the  grand  soul 
land's  hirtoiT,  (Oheert.)  It  is  hiatoricall;  true  that,  down  to  [he  lima 
>8,  or  even  Gharlea  I.,  it  waa  oot  understood  that  any  man  waa  made  a 
ilboat  having  merit  ia  him  to  cotistitute  bim  a  proper  sabject  R>r  a  peer- 
□  Charles  L's  time,  it  grew  to  be  known  or  said  tbat,  it  a  man  was 
gentJeitiaa,  ftnd  Cared  to  lay  out  210,000  judiciously  up  and  down 
courtiers,  be  could  be  made  a  Peer.  Under  Charleg  It.  ic  went  on  alill 
ind  baa  been  going  on  with  ever-increasing  velocity,  until  we  see  the 
f  breakneck  pace  at  whicb  tbej  are  going  now  [A  laugh),  so  that  now  a 
I  is  a  paltry  kind  of  thing  to  what  it  was  m  those  old  times. 


WISDOI^   ASD   HOT   FABnCITLAR   KHOWLKDaES. 

for  the  rest,  in  regard  to  all  your  studies  and  readings  liere^  and  to 
M-  you  may  learn,  you  are  to  remeiober  that  the  object  is  not  particular 
Igoa, — >m}t  that  oi  getting  higher  and  higher  in  technical  perfections, 
tbat  sort  of  thing.  There  is  a  higher  aim  lying  at  the  rear  of  all  that, 
ly  among  those  who  are  intended  far  liteniry  or  speaking  pursuit^  or 
rad  probsaioii.  You  are  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  lies  behind 
I  BCquiaition  of  what  may  be  called  wisdom ; — namely,  sound  appreda- 
1  just  deduon  as  to  all  the  objects  that  come  round  you,  and  the  habit 
ving  with  justice,  candor,  dear  inaght,  and  loyal  adherence  to  fact. 
I  wisdom ;  infinite  is  the  value  of  wisdom.  It  can  not  be  exaggerated ; 
<  bigbeet  achievenient  or  man ;  '  Bloesed  is  he  that  getteth  underetand- 
Lnd  that,  I  believe,  on  occasion,  may  be  missed  very  easily;  never 
tsily  than  now,  I  sometimM  think.     IT  that  is  a  IkQura,  all  is  a  failure] 

■SnOmiBNTS — DESIOABLI   BUT  VDT  ItHUSPEHSlBLB. 

ind  should  not  be  slow  or  slaok  in  coming  forwald  in  the  way  of  en- 
ita.  Uoney  was  never  so  abundant,  and  nothing  that  Is  good  to  be 
tth  it  {Bear,  hear,  and  a  AttijA.)  No  man  knows, — or  very  few  men 
-what  benefit  to  get  out  of  his  money.  In  Tact,  it  too  often  is  secretly 
to  him.  Huch  tetter  fbr  him  never  to  have  had  any.  But  I  do  not 
that  iienerally  to  be  believed.      {Laaghltr.)     Nevertheless,  I  should 

would  be  a  beneflcent  relief  to  msny  a  rich  man  who  has  an  honest 
I  Btroggting  in  him,  to  bequeath  some  bouaa  at  refbge,  so  to  speak.  Tor 
ed  poor  man  who  may  beraafter  be  bom  into  the  world,  to  enable  him 
Q  his  WE?  a  little.  To  do,  in  fact,  as  those  old  Norman  kings  whom  I 
ten  describing;  to  raise  some  noble  poor  man  cat  of  the  dirt  and  mad 
he  is  getting  trampled  on  nnworthily,  by  the  unworthy,  into  some  kind 
lion  where  he  might  acquire  the  power  to  do  a  little  good  in  bis  genera- 
I  hope  tbat  as  much  as  possible  will  be  achieved  in  this  direction  ;  and 
brts  will  not  be  relaxed  till  the  thing  is  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

bound,  howeTer,  to  say  that  it  doea  not  appear  as  iC  of  late  times,  en- 
nt  were  tlie  real  soal  of  tbe  matter.  The  Bnglish,  tor  example,  are  the 
people  in  the  world  for  ettdowments  in  their  Univeisitiee;  and  it  is  an 
.  bet  that,  since  the  time  of  Bentley,  yon  can  not  name  any  body  that 
ned  a  European  name  in  Soholatsfaip,  or  constituted  a  point  of  terola- 
ibe  pursoila  of  men  in  that  way.  The  man  who  doea  ao  is  a  man  woi- 
being  reoieiDbered :  aiid  be  is  poor,  and  not  an  Knglishman.  One  mwo 
tnally  did  constitute  a  revolu^oii  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver  in  Sax- 
rliD  edilod  bis  TibuUus,  in  Dresden,  in  a  poor  comrade's  garret,  with  tbe 
)r  his  bed,  and  two  fblkia  for  a  pillow;  and  who,  while  editing  his  Ti- 

had  to  gather  peb«hell(  on  the  street  and  boil  them  tor  his  dinner. 
'Bs  his  endowment.  (Zos^Uer.)  But  he  wae  reo(«nized  soon  to  have 
L  great  thing.  His  name  was  Heyna,  (Chtera.)  I  can  rememtier,  it 
lite  a  revolution  in  my  mind  when  T  got  hold  of  that  man's  edition  of 
I  foand  that,  for  the  Unttinie,  I  understood  Tirgil;  that  Heyne  had 
iced  me,  for  the  first  time,  into  an  insight  of  Boman  lile  and  ways  of 
It:  had  pointed  oat  the  oircnmetaDcee  in  which  these  works  were  writ- 
id  gitm  me  their  interpretation.  And  the  process  has  gone  on  in  all 
r  of  developments,  and  has  spread  out  into  other  countries. 
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I.  iaLCIiMX  STBTEK. 

my  originated  in  the  feudal  syatcm,  'by  which  the 
bound  to  famish  a  contingent  to  the  army  of  tbe 
auals  were  bound  to  attend  them  in  person,  and  to 
coDtribuldona  in  men,  horses,  arms,  and  other  ma- 
■  which  he  was  liable  by  the  tenure  on  which  he 
When  regal  power  absorbed  the  privileges  of  the 
th«  people  were  eipect«d  to  provide  themselves 
n  case  of  invasion,  to  respond  to  the  summons 
Seers  commissioned  by  the  sovereign  to  array  the 
vice  in  each  county.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
>nd  deputy-lieutenants  of  counties  were  first  ap- 
ig  officers  for  assembling  and  mustering  the  mlU- 
a  time,  contracts  were  made  with  "captains,"  who 
'ide,  clothe,  and  feed  a  certain  number  of  fighting 
ooney  allowance.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the 
n  arose,  whether  the  King  of  England  did  or  did 
ight  to  maintain  a  military  force  without  the  ex- 
'arliament.  Charles  II,  was  compelled  to  abandon 
!  army,  except  a  body  guard  of  5,000  men,  sane- 
lent.  These  regiments  still  exist,  and  are  proud 
y.  They  are  the  Firet  Foot  Guards,  Coldstream 
d,  Oxford  Blues,  the  Royal  Scots,  and  the  Second 
The  Declaration  of  Righta,  in  the  time  of  WU- 
ttlcd  in  positive  terms  "  that  the  rtusing  andlceep- 
army  in  time  of  peace,  without  consent  of  Partia- 
to  law."  The  first  Mustering  Act  was  passed  in 
ix  months ;  but  it  has  been  annually  renewed  ever 
iree  particular  years ;  and  it  constitutes  the  only 
the  whole  military  system  of  England  is  exercised 
vith  the  consent  of  Parliament.  For  172  yean, 
terrnptions,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  hare  an- 

ttd  Id  Ihanlin  ofltlchird  1II,»hI  ef  Htm?  YIII,  IhiSrM  tjlut 
X  OtnlttntK  al  Anat,  comlHliif  ortfiBtUt  cicIuiItcIt  •><'  inbltinBE.. 
f  i«t  (Tuard,  Hin  txM.  Tht  lUler  ii  lh<  mlT  lH>d7  I  hit  hu  Ih<  ptic 
I  vlth  flafi  Ojlmg,  dniDU  bFtllni.  uid  flicd  bujoBtrB. 
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Dally  applied  to  parliament  for  permiwion 
nd  for  money  to  defray  expetiBes.  The  a 
ad  bestow  military  employment  and  hon 
lommoDB  can  refiise  EupplieK 

Military  Beirice  in  England  U  volantary, ' 
ien  only  in  the  militia.  As  the  cbances 
inks  are  small,  the  recruits  are  drawn  fro 
lasses  of  the  community,  or  tbe  least  fitte* 
"he  system  of  recruiting,  with  the  bounty  a 
on  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  tl 
ared  with  those  of  Europe,  and  makes 
fficera  and  men  more  broad  than  in  any  ot' 

The  British  army,  in  its  completeness,  is  t 
y  the  sovereign,  assisted  by  the  secretary  < 
lattera,  and  by  the  commander-in-chief  in  < 
arts  are  the  household  troops,  the  infentry 
orps,  comprising  artillery  and  engineera,  ai 
re  also  certain  corps,  raised  and  belonging  t 
lie  troops  in  India ;  the  yeomanry  cavalr 
)na;  the  rolnnteer  artillery  and  rifles;  the 
n  1814,  the  regular  army  reached  200,0D0, 
'ar,  10,000  officers  were  retained  on  half  pi 
rmy  estimates,  provision  was  made  for  the 

Home  in't  Colunk*.  Indiii. 

Cavalry 11,667 1,2*3. 

]nfenti7 103,109 68,346, 

Artillery 22,675 6,483. 

Enffinecra 4,130, . . : . 

Stair  &  Depot...     1,121 13,420. 

Total 143,363  92,490 

Under  the  column  "  India"  are  includ< 
ndia,  and  paid  for  outof  the  India 
irces,  10,439  are  officers,  17,670  i 
07,723  rank  and  file.  For  the  nse  of  this 
rovided.  The  total  expenditure  sanctionei 
'as  JEU,800,000,  viz. : 

Uilitar; PBysnd  Allowances, £5,S00,000;  Civil! 
90;  Stores  and  WorkBof  every  kiiid,£6,400,00<}; 
2,100,000. 

The  military  force  of  varions  kinds  withii 
iclading  the  troops  in  East  India,  on  the 
23,269,  viz.: 

Regulars  (service  companira,)  6B,11S;  Regnlare 
mbodied  Mililia,  16,911;  Disembodteil  Militia. — E 
avalrj — Effectives,  16,002;  Unrolled  Feosioners- 
er  Rifles  and  Artilleiy,  I22,BC1. 
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the  United  Kingdom  in  1870-71,  was  as  fol- 

TMI. 

lenl  «tid  DepBrUnental  Sta(^ 1,239 

I.  Oflew.  KoBtom^  kc.  luk  mat  III*. 

nTf, T8  13S  1,834  2,050 

DTW-Guarda,.  81  192  1,039  1,302 

I, 4GS  969  1,733  S,2G7 

661  1,6S0  12,866  lS,08t 

mt, 1  13  lOS  22s 

G39  564  3,879  4,838 


.6,276  11,197  90,S93  108,066 

..       3T  64  S13  S94 

.300  600  6.000  6,800 

.     127  664  6,613  6,391 

.3  3  —  4 


'oolirieb, — 
Sandharat, . 
1  Factorieii. . 


officers  Knd  men  was  llSjOS?,  viz. 


15  in  India,  ezcluuve  of  depots  at  home,  com> 
troops,  in  1870-71: 

Ofllan.  iNH-CoD.    U«.  Tntil. 

erf, 200  263       3,680  3,133 

3, 325  424       3,673  4,321 

1  Engineers, 1.016  796      7,936  9,747 

M, 1,600  3,263     41,000  45,761 

3,941        4,734     56,288     63,963 

16  troops  above  mcDtioned  the  army  estimates 
ans  for  four  cUases  of  reserved  or  aaiiliaiy 
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I.  DiBMiitwdCed  Militl*, 128,911  aOcen 

3.  Teomancy  Ca*sliy, Iit43b      " 

B.  YolnoleerB, 2S^68S      " 

4.  BoicUedpi     "  ...—      .. 


Total  enrilkdBuinbev....  301,196  " 
ilngland  and  Wales  the  Militia  EsUblisfament  i 
nta,  witb  fif066  officers;  in  Scotland,  Itf  Kgine 
i;  in  Ireland,  48  re^iDcnts,  wilb  3,403  officers. 
Act  of  1870,  in  case  of  inTaMOD,  rebellion,  er  in 
ainent  danger  tbercof,  tlte  Militia,  in  pnnnaoct 
-  Majesty  in  council,  can  be  called  ont  (tbe  wh(^ 
ibodied  for  actual  sertice ;  but  iilien  so  cnflcd  < 
>D  raust  bo  communicated  to  Parliament  witkiot 
Royal  Warrant,  a  liculenant  of  the  MiUtia  is 
Mntment  of  sub-lieutenant  ia  tbe  Regular  Arm 
ation  of  tbc  military  force  of  tbe  United  S 
I,  Yeomonry  and  Vobintcers,  are  to  bo  brough 
!tioD  with  the  Regular  Anny. 

total  cost  of  the  British  army,  rotcd  by  I 
71,  was  i^l3,O93,5O0,  besides  a  suppkmenUry  vo 
:>wards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  militai 
■»  of  tbe  kingdom.  Of  tbe  reguliir  eupcnses,  it 
■  stateinenta  that  £893,200  were  for  the  Militia  a] 
(;  £81 ,900  for  the  Yeomanry;  £412,400  for  vol 
30  for  enrolled  pensioners  and  anny  reserve  forcf 

■DDCATIOIIAL  ISTAmSIIUBNTS  TOa  TBB   ABICY. 

siiin  of  £140,700  was  devoted  to  military  edn 
tes  for  1871,  when  tbe  educational  estabUsboM 
:  army  were  as  follows: 

>7al  Militarj  College  at  SaDdhnnt,  preparatorj  Ibr  In 
CsTalry  Offloera. 

ijal  Military  Academy  sE  Wool^cb,  Tor  sertlce  in  tb 
and  Engineers. 

i^al  School  of  MiMtary  EugineeriDg  st  Cliatbam. 
iff  Onllege  at  Woolwich. 

IvHDced  Class  oT  Arllllery  Officers  nt  Woolwich. 
Iinol  of  Gannery  at  Slioeburynesa. 
rvey  ClaSHea  at  Aldershot. 
Iiool  of  Musketry  at  ilylhe. 
my  Medical  School  at  Netley. 
yal  Hibernian  Military  School  at  Dahlia. 
ginental  Schools  for  ChlldrsD  of  Soldiers. 
rrisoQ  Schools  and  Libraries  for  Adults, 
'lools  and  Afiylaras  for  Orphan  ChUdren  of  doIdleTs  at  : 

nning  School  Tor  Army  Schoolmasters  in  Chelsea  MiUtai 
litary  School  oT  Music  at  EJteller  Hall. 
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n.    BOTAL  KATT. 

itioi  of  tbe  Navy  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  is  vested 
Adniralty,  composed  of  five  members,  who  aro 

nmiMioBera  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High 
was  formerly  charged  with  all  naval  mattera.    The 

issioner  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  dispeaser 

,  with  his  associates,  goes  oat  with  the  Premier. 

trangth  of  the  Navj  in  Febraary  1,  1869,  was: 

a  of  Ships.  Steam.  SaXng.    Ibtal 

•TLnjT.   ■Dii.HHa,   tnotr- 
mClise, 1  '   -  1 


eV 
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god  doubU  at 


jnuMleV 


■  (vrewV. 
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,i-^o(ii(serewi.. 
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D  the  aboTe  lut  are  Mveral  ships  for  tha  dobiue  of 
le  total  naval  fores,  Angast  30, 1870,  wta: 
I — ^38  ships,  of  £7,205  faoras-power,  1,984  gnna 
inage.  /»  Seierve,  dt.,  iia  ships,  64,280  hftfSfr- 
ins,  and  318,845  tonnage.  The  total  nemberof 
boys  and  nurines,  in  1870-71,  was  £6,480,  besidei 
)t-gn>rd  and  1,270  in  the  Indian  service.    Among 

143  flag  officers;   39  soperintendiDg  dockyard^ 
eommisuoned  officers  on  service. 


INCIl  OF  MIUTABY  EDPCATION. 


which  took  place  in  Parliament  daring  tl 
the  year  1855,  attention  waa  frequently  draw 

of  improving  the  profeseional  education  ■ 
e  particularly  of  providing  means  of  instru 
uiriiig  special  qualifications  from,  those  wt 

for  the  stair.  .  In  the  course  of  the  ean 
oration  was  made  in  the  principles  which  hs 
;d  preparatory  instruction  for  tlie  ai-my,  I 
it  as  the  sciontilic  corps  were  concemcd,  tl 
le  military  education,  and  throwing  admissic 
and  Engiaeora  open  to  public  compctitit 
8  whose  ago  would  afford  the  presumptic 
kl  education  was  already  completed.  At  tl 
56  three  Commissioners,  Lieut.-Colonel  Yo 
.-Colonel  Smythe,  RA.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  ( 
tinted  by  Lord  Panmurc,  then  Secretary  c 
'  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  rcorganizin 
lining  officera  for  the  scientific  corps"  ;  an 
iverc  directed  to  visit  the  military  schools  c 
Austria,  and  Sardinia.  The  instructions  i 
missionera  informed  them  that  it  was  alread 
nission  to  the  scientific  corps  should  be  o1 
competition,  and  that  the  age  of  candidati 
ixamiiiation  ^ould  be  from  17  to  20. 
mmUsioners  were  still  engaged  .in  their  ii 
ition  of  military  education  was  frcquentl 
ie  noUce  of  Parliament  in  the  course  of  tl 
loro  particularly  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  wh. 
speech  on  the  5th  of  June,  explained  to  tl 
)ns  the  details  of  a  general  scheme  of  educ 
of  all  branches  of  the  service,  the  outline  c 
iviously  sketched  out  while  Secretary  at  Wi 
31  to  the  CommADder-in-Cbie£ 
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The  subject  of  military  educatic 
time  engaged  the  serioua  attentioa 
and  the  public.  Toward  the  close  o 
licfroy  (tlieii  Colonel  Lefroy,  and  en 
as  artillery  adviser  to  the  Secretary 
Lord  Panmure  to  draw  up  a  general 
of  officers;  nnd  niimeixius  plana,  wi 
about  the  Baine  period  proposed  foi 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  military  educational  eatablia 
1856  were  as  follows  : 

The  Rajnl  MIllUi?  Collc^  >t  Sand- 
huret,  i-ompridiig  ascDiiir  uid  Junior 
dup*rtmimt 

Thu  Royal  HUitar;  Acodemj  at  Wool' 

Tho  Ordnance  Snhool  »t  C>reh*1ton.  ■ 
pruparatury  cstabllshineat  (u  Uu^  Acad- 
emy. 

Tlie  l>cparlmoDt  of  Artillery  Studlet  at 
Woolwich. 

The  Hoyal  Engincor  EsUbltHhrncnt  at 
Cliulhuni. 


The  School  of  Masketr;  at  Hythe. 

Tho  Royal  HlUtary  Asylnm  at  Chclaea, 

comprising  a  training  echuol  (or  anny 

K'lioalnukstora,  anJ  a  model  acbool  far 

children. 
The  Roj-nt  Hibernian  School  at  Dnblin. 
Garrison  and  reeimenlal  acbooU  for  b61- 

dlera  and  chlwcn. 

Up  to  tbia  period  no  systematic 
rection  of  military  education  had  p 
the  variouH  educational  establishmer 
of  eeparate  departments,  and  no  eing 
general  supervision  over  them.  The ; 
General  of  Military  Education  had  1 
Parliament  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
special  department  to  superintend  tl 
lion  for  tho  army  ivaB  one  of  tho  mai 
Lefroy'a  and  of  all  the  other  schem' 
nderation  of  Lord  Panmure  at  this  j 

The  CommisBionera  appointed  in 
the  military  sohools  of  the  Continen 
In  January,  1857.    In  thisReport,  a 
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Liticolarly  directed  their  attention  to  the  train ing 
■  tlie  scientific  corps,  they  touched  upon  several 
icted  with  the  education  of  officers  of  the  army 
)ne  of  the  changes  most  strongly  recommended 
I  the  formation  of  a  special  Board  of  Military 
"We  consider  it  of  the  first  importance,"  their 

"  that  military  education  in  this  country  should 
as  a  whole,  and  that  perfect  unity  of  system  and 
ts  working  should  be  made  to  prevail.  This,  we 
1  only  be  done  by  bringing  military  education 
ler  the  control  of  one  head,  the  Secretary  of  State 
d  to  effect  this,  a  Board  or  Section  of  Military 
ould  be  formed,  as  part  of  the  establishment  of 
ce."  The  Report  adds  :  "  The  creation  of  such  a 
Lrs  to  ns  far  more  important  than  any  other  single 
1  recommend."  The  Commissioners  also  stated 
reful  consideration,  they  recommended  the  oom- 
of  a  Board  in  preference  to  the  undivided  an- 
ingle  individual,  on  the  ground  of  the  variety  of 
ad  experience  required  for  the  proper  treatment 
1  questions. 

itment  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education  was 
t  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners. 
1  was  proposed  in  a  letter  from  the  Commaiider* 
le  Secretary  of  State  for  War  on  the  8th  of  April, 

originally  constituted,  it  consisted  of  the  Com- 
ief  as  ex  officio  president,  a  Major-General  as 
t,  and  two  field  ofilcera  as  members.  Tlie  ap- 
the  Council,  although  the  members  commenced 
t  once,  was  not  officially  gazetted  until  June. 
ons  of  the  Council,  however,  did  not  in  the  first 
ind  to  a  general  superintendence  over  the  whole 
ilitary  education.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
ion  an  Inspector-General  of  Army  Schools  was 
der  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  whom  the 
of  all  institutions  connected  with  the  education 
nd  children,  which  had  previously  been  in  the 

Chaplain-General,  was  entrusted.  Nor  was  the 
f  the  Council  even  over  the  education  of  officers 
al,  a«  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich 
Jer  the  management  of  the  War  Office  (under 
;ment  it  had  been  placed  on  the  abolition  of  the 
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olBco  of  Master-Gcacral  of  tlie  Orjn 
lions  for  admission  to  it  were  condu< 
of  Examiners,  uikW  tlio  superiiitendt 

Tlie  instructions  issued  to  the  C< 
pointmcnt  directed  their  attention 
organization  of  a  Staff  College,  tlio  i 
examinations  for  direct  appointmeul 
gamation  of  AVooIwich  and  Sandhill 
instniction  and  examination  of  ofli 
service.  On  all  these  questions  they 
oourno  of  the  year,  an<l  at  tlio  begi 
menced  to  conduct  the  examination 
Staff  College  and  the  Cadet  College 
these  establishments  were  not  form; 
thority  until,  by  a  Koyal  Wai-raiit  of 
the  Coiiiifil  were  appointed  Visitor 
College,  The  examinations  of  officer! 
to  the  staff,  which  bad  been  institi: 
jilKced  under  the  superintendence  of  I 
at  a  later  period,  the  portion  of  these 
more  especial  ixifcrcnce  to  matters  of  d 
was,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
moved  from  their  control,  with  the  vi( 
by  a  Board  of  Officers  appointed  by  t 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  185( 
to  llie  Council  of  illlitary  Education  " 
of  the  same  year  an  augmentation  of 
by  the  addition  of  tvvo  new  mcmberB 
other  a  civilian,  tbo  Rev.  Canon  SIo! 
of  the  Council  as  then  fixed  continuei^ 
consists  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  i 
vice-president,  and  four  members,  one 

Tlic  appointment  of  a  civilian  as  a 
Board  of  Military  Education  had  be 
Commissioners  of  1856,  on  the  ground 
between  military  and  civil  educational 
to  carry  out  this  recommendation, 
augmentation  in  the  strength  of  the  ( 
been  connected  with  the  determinatioi 
superintendence  of  the  Academy  at  ' 
tive  examinations  for  admission  to  m 
conducted  by  Canon  Moseloy — in  tin 
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ronnally  appointed  VisitorB  of  the  Academy  i 
i,  their  control  over  the  education  of  the  office) 

being  now  made  almost  entirely  general.  Tt 
e  Council,  however,  in  regard  to  Woolwich  aj 
ily  from  the  fact  of  their  not  being  defined  b 
int,  to  be  theoretically  somewhat  lesa  extcnsiv 
iBsessed  by  them  over  Sandhurst,  as  the  recon 
'  the  appointment  of  professors,  which  in  the  caa 

college  is  foi'mally  vested  in  the  Council,  is  i 
■  left  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
,  1859,  the  Indian  Military  College  at  Addiscomb 
nder  the  supervision  of  the  Council,  and  tlie  ej 
or  admisaion  to  it  were  condacted  by  them  nnt 
he  establishment  in  1861. 

c  superintendence  of  army  schools,  garrison  libra 
in  rooms,  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea 
d  Hibernian  School  at  Dublin,  were  transferrc 
■etary  of  State  for  War  to  the  Council, 
he  Advanced  Class  of  Artillery  Officers,  on  it 
Fas  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Counci 
te  the  whole  system  of  army  education  has  bee 
1  by  that  body,  witli  the  exception  of  the  exami 
iccrs  for  promotion,  the  School  of  Musketry- a 
be  more  peculiarly  regimental  institutiona  whid 

Department  of  Artillery  Studies,  the  School  o 
ihoebnr}mes8,  and  the  School  of  Military  Eng: 
latham,  for  the  special  instraction  of  oflicers  o 
corpa.  The  Survey  Class  at  Aldershot,  thoiig 
is  indirectly  subject  to  their  supervision. 


il  of  Military  Education  consists  of  the  Duke  o 
?ield  Marshal  Command ing-in-Chief,  President 
\  W.  C.  E.  Napier,  Vtce-Freaidenl;  Majoi^Genera 
boU,  of  the  Royal  Engineers ;  Col.  Pocklingtoi 
iley,  of  the  Royal  Artillery;  Rev.  Canon  Moselej 
Capt,  Greentree,  Secretary. 


MUUary  SdaiiU  a 
end  to  tbe  Commander-la-Chlef,  ud  the  Becrelar;  of  Wbj 
le  appolntnieDt  of  eiamlnera  Id  the  arm;  examinations. 
lemfprofesiors  and  Initructorg  tor  the  Adranced  Claw  at  Ai 
he  BEaff  College,  the  Royal  MUltai;  Academy,  aod  tbe  Boyi 
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5.  To  examine,  b;  means  of  their  sUfl  of  eiamlnen,  otOcen 
polntmcnttottic  etaff,  chiefl;  the  pcreooal  e\»B,  and  alds-de-tamp 
Diltitary  secretaries. 

4.  To  examine  offlrcrs  ot  arUilery  tor  admiewon  to  tbe  Ad 
andtorcertiflcateson  quitting  It 

G.  To  ciumlne  oOirerB  for  admlHion  to  the  Staff  Collie,  { 
attcr  a  year'B  residence,  and  fur  quallficiktlOD  fur  ttic  general  >U 
tha  College. 

6.  To  examine  candidates  for  admleaion  to  the  Royal  Milit 
at  Wool wicli,  and  turquallflcullon  for  commlHions  in  tne  Ro^ol 
in  the  Roynl  Engiocora  on  quitting  that  cBtablishiuent. 

7.  To  examine  eandldatce  tor  admission  to  tbe  Royal  UlUi 
Sandhnnt,  and  for  qualKicatlon  tor  commissions  in  the  army  on 
^c  College. 

5.  To  examine  candidates  for  direct  commlsdons  in  tlic  an 
and  line. 

9.  To  visit  tbe  serenil  mililary  collcj^  wbencrcr  they  consldi 

10.  To  report  to  ttic  Coinmander-ln<)hief  on  all  questions  c( 
the  education  of  candidates  (or  the  army,  or  with  llie  educatloou! 
of  the  several  mililary  schools. 

Army  Schix/i,  Sigimmtal  and  Garruon  XArarws  aiul  Stadiai^ 

1.  To  receive  and  consider  all  applleationB  tor  training  seta 
schoolmistresses  ;  the  usoni  course  of  procedure  io  Ihese  coses  1 

2.  Tile  appointment  ot  trained  scbooUnastcra  and  schoolmieu 
IniF  to  the  r^^lations. 

3.  The  appointment  of  acting  sctioolniaslfFB  and  Bchoolmia: 
trained  masl^rs  and  mletresscs  cannot  t>e  provided. 

4.  Tbe  appointment  ot  civilian  school  masters  in  embodied 
militia  under  special  n^ulatloin  as  aoucied. 

B.  The  transfers  ot  scbooimasters  and  schoolmistresses  trom 
or  nirrlBon  school  to  another,  us  circumstances  may  require 

eT  Promolion  of  sehooiiuasterg  and  scbooimlstreeseB  tram 
another  according  to  the  regulations. 

T.  To  receive  and  conudcr  all  commnnications  from  comma 
on  matters  relating  to  the  appointment  ol  sctioolmasters  and  acli 
their  discipline,  application  tor  leave  to  marry,  furlongh,  etc. 

B.  To  receive  the  monlbly  report  of  nchools.  pruscrilied  by 
the  Schools  Rugnlations,  and  to  cunsider  the  same,  and  talic  suci 
thereon  as  msy  appear  necessary. 

9.  The  periodical  inspection  of  all  military  sciiools,  and  of  th 
tary  Asylum,  Chelsea,  and  the  Hoyal  Hibernian  Sehooi.  Dablln. 

10.  To  provide  fur  and  superintend  tlic  iiolf  yearly  ezamli 
Royal  Mililary  Asylum,  Chelsea. 

11.  The  supply  of  suitable  apiiarstus  for  the  tliastratlon  of  le 
Instractlon  and  entertainment  ol  soldiers,  according  to  the  rules 
tiie  Secretary  of  Stale. 

13.  The  general  Bupervlslon  of  r^lmental  and  gutlsoa  litirt 


15.  Tu  receive  Uie  qoarterly  reporla  of  the  state  of  Iiarrack  II 
plicate,  and  to  consider  any  reconimc:idatloii  whicli  may  1>e  made 
copy  to  bu  forwarded  to  the  Secrcisry  of  State  tor  War,  wltli  i 
dations  ot  the  Council  recorded  tborcon,  should  any  be  necessar 

16.  To  make  ont  rcqalslUonB  upon  the  War  Office  foraddltioi 
when  necessary,  within  the  annual  amount  trranted  by  Parlhimei 

17.  To  receive  and  consider  tbe  hnit  yearly  reports  ot  artillon 
llbrariefl  in  dupilcattj,  in  aid  ot  which  a  gf»nt  o(  money  will  \>a  i 
to  each  trleado  ol  artillery  and  company  of  enelnocrs  by  the 
SUtc,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  ol  MlllUry  Ed 
copy  to  be  fornardcd  to  tbe  Sccrutary  ot  Statu,  with  any  ren 
Which  may  appear  called  tor,  the  other  to  be  relaincd  by  the  Co: 

IS.  Hospital^  UbrarisB  and  tbe  schools  and  libraries  ot  diaemhod 
of  mllltU  wilt  remain  under  the  Secretary  of  State  tat  War. 

19.  Upon  all  matters  connected  nith  other  schools  or  libraries 
above,  and  which  may  Involve  eipenso,  reference  shoaid  be  mad. 
\Mry  ot  State  for  War,  previously  to  any  decision  bdug  arrived  g 
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uajJY  to  the  year  1B49,  no  edncational  qiiali& cation 
ircd  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  a  commission,  excep 
TS  appointed  to  the  Bcientific  corps — admission  t 
Id  only  he  obtained  by  passing  through  the  Roys 
Lcademy  at  Woolwich— and  from  the  small  propoi 
icere,  scarcely  amounting,  at  that  time,  to  one  sixt 
lole  number  annually  obtaining  commissions,  wh 
e  other  branches  of  the  service  fi'om  the  Royal  Mil: 
^e  at  Saudhui'st.  Examinations  for  admission  to  th 
rally  were  first  instituted  by  the  Duke  of  Welling 
Commander-in-Chief,  in  1849,  TJie  examination,  ii 
>  general  subjects  of  elementary  education,  incliidei 
lional  subject  of  fortification,  in  which  the  candidat' 
ed  to  have  read  some  easy  work  on  the  subject,  am 
ccivcd  some  instruction  in  drawing.  This  require 
ubsequcntly  somewhat  modifi<;d  ;  and  the  knowledg' 
lion  afterward  exacted  from  a  candidate  was,  "  to  b 
ce  upon  paper,  in  presence  of  the  examinei's,  a  fi'On 
,tion  according  to  Vauban's  first  system,  and  alsi 
!  of  a  rampart  and  parapet."  In  other  BubjectP 
ms  were  also  introduced ;  but  the  general  characte 
iminations  remained  much  the  same  as  oiiginall; 
1,  and  the  regulations  introduced  by  the  l)uke  ol 
1,  iu  1849,  continued  substantially  in  force,  until  thi 
Ision  of  the  system  of  military  education,  which  tool 
57.  It  appears,  however,  from  theevidence given  b; 
lure,  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Purchas- 
at,  during  the  Crimean  war,  the  stringency  of  thi 
ins  wag  very  much  relaxed. 

minat ions  were  held  at  Sandhurst  by  the  professor 
lege,  in  the  pi'esence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
lonductcd  to  a  great  extent  vied  voce.  The  Selec 
I  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Sandhurst  (1855)  dii 
Luy  recommendation  in  regard  to  these  examinations 
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,ted  in  tbeir  report  that  in  tbe  only 
which  was  of  a  military  character, 
owledge  required  would  easily  be 
laracter  of  the  examination,  howe^ 
ery  generally  regarded  with  dissatiE 
t,  when  Secretary  at  War,  in  1854, 
g  "  too  technical,  too  limited,  and  ■ 
"  and  as  leading  necessarily  to  a  car 
Hjoks  which  happened  to  be  in  use  a 
ig  any  test  of  general  education, 
mo  a  revision  of  the  examinations, 
ecial  board  of  examiners,  in  place  c 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  thet 
lection  with  this  subject,  suggested 
3d  for  the  object  in  view  should  be 
able,  with  that  about  to  be  estab 
ites  for  the  Civil  Service. 
outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  pn 
t's  proposals,  which  were  connected 
instruction  of  officers,  from  being 
1856,  Lord  Panmure,  before  the  Pu 
I,  spoke  of  the  defects  of  the  exist 
the  same  terms  as  those  used  by  A! 
itating  that  they  led  to  a  Bystem  < 
books,  he  laid  down  the  principle  t 
i  be  such  as  young  men  may  be  8 
;  without  having  any  particular  prt 
fit  to  be  upon  general  subjects,  su 
;o  become  acquainted  with  during  1 
;h  educational  establishment  in  this 
various  schemes  for  the  roorganizal 
bi-oiight  under  the  notice  of  Lord  I 

I,  proposed  improvementa  in  the  sys 
lission  to  the  army  ;  and  nearly  al 
an  the  subject  at  that  time  appear  t 
iiion  that  the  examinations  should 

II,  and  should  be  confined  to  reqi 
the  candidates  of  a  knowledge  of  t 

ral  education.  The  commissioner 
?ar  to  consider  the  training  of  offici 
Iso  recommended  that  the  oxamii 
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ujssions,  who  did  not  pass  through  a  military  college, 
«  of  a  general,  and  not  of  a  special,  character, 
ouncil  of  Military  Education,  on  their  appointment,  in 
B37,  were  instructed  "  to  revise  the  whole  system  of 
tion  for  direct  appointments  to  the  army,"  which  is  at 
rery  defective ;  and  this  euhject  was,  in  fact,  the  first 
1  referred  to  in  their  instructions  which  they  were 
to  take  into  consideration.  After  consultation  with 
L  roasters  of  some  of  the  chief  public  schools  of  the 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  knowl- 
ich  might  fairly  be  expected  from  young  men  of  17, 
ncil  proposed  a  scheme  of  examination  based  on  the 
Qtal  principle  that  the  examination  should  be  entirely 
[iBsional,  and  confined  to  subjects  which  form  the  course 
ary  liberal  education  at  civil  schools.  Regulations 
upon  the  proposal  of  the  Council  were  issued  on  the 
LUgust,  1857,  and  it  was  announced  tbat  they  would 

0  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1853.  These  regula- 
re  subsequently  modified  in  some  of  their  details,  even 
!ie  first  examination  was  held  under  the  new  system; 
lodifi cations  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced 

without,  however,  affecting  their  general  character; 

scheme  proposed  by  the  Council  of  1857  has,  in  its 
Qciplcs,  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  regulations  under 
aminationa  for  direct  commissions  have  been  held  to 
!nt  time. 

■cars,  however,  from  the  evidence  given  before  the 
ion  of  1869,  tbat  it  has  been  found  necessary,  from 
time,  to  diminish  the  difficulty  of  the  examinations, 
)  the  number  of  failures  among  the  candidates,  and 
present  standard  is  considerably  lower  than  that  orig- 
tablished.     An  acquaintance  with  French,  English  liis- 

gcography,  and  drawing,  was  at  first  an  indispensable 

1  of  qualification,  but  is  now  no  longer  required;  the 
•J  subjects  of  examination  have  thus  been  reduced 
B  to  two — mathematics  and  English — while,  at  the 
le,  the  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge  formerly 
bas  been  reduced. 

"st  examination  under  the  new  system  took  place  in 
r,  1858.  Even  before  this,  at  the  end  of  1857,  the 
examination  had  been  transferred  from  Randhnrst  to 
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London,  and  the  method  of  conducting  the  examinations  by 
printed  papers,  instead  of  by  vivd  voce^  had  been  adopted. 
The  examinations  have,  ever  since  that  period,  been  conducted 
by  examiners  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Military  £dacation, 
and  have,  as  a  rule,  been  held  half  yearly.  By  a  regulation 
which  has  been  for  some  years  in  force,  candidates  for  direct 
commicsions  are  also  permitted  to  be  examined  at  foreign  sta- 
tions. The  examination  is,  in  this  case,  conducted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  board  appointed  by  the  officer  commanding  the 
station ;  bat  the  method  of  examination  is,  in  all  other  respects, 
identical  with  that  adopted  at  home.  The  examination  papers 
are  forwarded  by,  and  the  candidates'  replies  are  returned  to, 
the  Council  of  Military  Education. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  Council  was  intended  to  regulate 
admission  to  the  army  in  ordinary  times  of  peace ;  but  almost 
immediately  after  it  had  been  formally  approved,  and  before  it 
had  actually  come  into  operation,  the  pressure  occasioned  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  led  to  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  circumstances.  In  September,  1857,  a  circular  was 
issued,  announcing  that  commissions  would  be  given  without 
examination  on  the  condition  of  the  applicant  raising  a  certaia 
number  of  recruits.  In  March,  however,  of  the  following  year, 
this  temporary  measure  was  abolished,  the  pressure  for  troops 
being  no  longer  such  as  to  render  its  continuance  necessary. 
Since  that  period  no  candidates,  with  the  exception  of  graduates 
of  the  universities,  have  obtained  commissions  without  passing 
the  regular  examination. 

Before  1862,  candidates  were  eligible  for  commissions  with- 
out purchase,  on  passing  the  examination  for  direct  appoint- 
ments. Since  that  year,  however,  all  free  commissions  hare 
been  reserved  for  cadets  at  Sandhurst,  and  those  who  pass  the 
direct  examination  have  only  obtained  commissious  by  par- 
chase. 

RBOULATIOKS  IK  FORCE  IN  1809. 

I.  The  examinatioDs  of  caDdidates  for  direct  commlsaiotis  will  be  held  in 
London  at  snch  periods  as  tlie  exig^enclcs  of  the  service  may  reaulre,  and  be 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education  by  exam- 
ineri  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  number  of  candidates  summoned  to 
attend  each  examination  will  be  limited  to  the  requirement*  of  the  service 

II.  The  age  of  candidates  examined  for  direct  appointments  will  be,  until 
further  notice,  from  17  to  20  years  for  the  infantry,  from  17  to  20  years  for  the 
cavalry,  and  from  17  to  26  years  for  colonial  corps. 

lU.  The  candidate  will  be  examined  by  a  medical  board,  to  ascertain  that 
he  is  In  every  point  of  view,  as  regai-ds  hia  physical  constitution,  fit  for  milltarj 
ser^-ice. 
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rill  bn  required  to  produce  Uio  tolloMliig  certlOcatca.  irhlch  rou.st  bo 
leJ  to  tliB  Counetf  of  Mlliliii^  EdmnUou,  W  Orait  Georgu  strui;!, 
a  soon  na  posallilit  after  tlie  rviKijit  of  tua  Miliuiy  liuurctiirj'b  urilur  vj 

A  curtiilcate  of  bnptlsm,  or  other  satisfBctorjr  proof  of  bis  ai;c 

A  venidcuti:  Iruiii  u  minister  uf  thu  uliuruli  or  of  lliu  di;iiuiui nation  lo 

ij  iKlun'^a,  Uiut  !i?  lius  been  duly  inetruclcd  In  the  principles  ot  i'i:li^ion. 

A  certlncsle  of  guoil  moral  tliuractcr,  si^ed  by  ■  cltiv>'miin  ui  llio 

a  nrhicb  tie  belong,  or  by  ttic  tuuir  or  bend  of  llic  scliool  or  riilki;!'  n.t, 

)>:  lias  received  liis  education,  for  at  U«et  the  too  pruccdinj;  }i;nr.> ;  •  r 

tlicr  prwif  of  );uoU  niural  cliamctur  us  will  be  Bati8fiu;tury  t>j  LLu 

mlor-In-Chiet. 

A  itateinpnt  ot  the  Bubjects  In  vtilch  lie  wishes  to  bo  examined. 

Tilt  tullowlng  will  lie  the  aabjccts  ot  cxamlnnUon,  bat  DU  coiiiliihle 

uliaved  (o  t»ecxunined  in  more  tbonjlw  ot  those  subjects. 

Uarks. 

Ti.„  -.i....i„.  f  Latin, S.'itW 

Tlie  ciaasicB  j  o^^ j|(^ 

Ma.thciaatics,  pure  and  mixed,  ....  S,tiOO 

Knjtlish  lan^uu)^  .....  1,2UD 
M<^iim   laa^aina  (not   Including  provincial   dla- 

lecta)«>ch 1,300 

History,  ancient  and  modem,  with  geognpliy,  l,:90O 

Nalurul  sciences,  Le.,  mlueralojcy  and  ifeolut^y,  .  l,ljU) 
Eipcrlmantut   sciences,  i.t.,  cheiulEtiy,  bi»t,  elcc- 

thcilj,  Including  maKnutism,            .                      ,  1,300 

DntwlDK, tiW 

it  the  foregoing  subjects,  the  clcmcotaij  bmncbw  if  natbeniatlcs  and 
;Ush  language,  to  tlie  exbJDt  slated  in  tbu  following  paragraphs,  will 
idured  oblli^tury: 

I  riiatbeniaUca,  I.^SD  marks  will  be  given  to  the  followinj;  obligatory 
s,  vix.,  Brilhmetlc,  including  vult^ar  and  decimal  fractions,  proportioi^ 
on  of  the  square  root,  and  simple  Interest. 

iluding  fractious,  siuiiiiu  equations,  and  questions  producing 


Eurlid,  the  Urst  three  books. 

be  1,300  marlta  allotted  to  the  foregoing  portions  ol  malbematlcs,  4UU 

required  fur  qualiUcatioo,  and  of  these  at  least  ^(10  most  be  obtained  lu 


ainatioD  lu  classics,  passages  will  be  given  for  transLkUon 
E anally  read  at  sebools;  grammatleal  uuestlons  will  be  set, 
i^lish  passages  also  given  for  traiisintlou  into  IJie  LaUu  and  Greek 


1  tlie  English  language,  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  eorrectlj 
a  good  legible  haad  from  dlctaliun.  aod  to  compose  gramuiatlcaily. 
be  required  to  obtain  at  least  '2U0  muriis  in  Uiis  sutijeel. 
ut  of  the  remaining  subjects  the  candidate  may  aeieet  an;  three. 

0  candidate  will  be  allowed  lo  count  the  marts  gsiued  in  any  one  of 
ce  voluntary  subjects,  unless  amounting  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
of  marks  allotted  to  that  subject ;  aad  for  qualldeaUua,  ho  will  bo 

1  lo  obtain  on  his  Ave  subjects  a  toul  uf  1  '"" ■  - 

I  the  oiaminatloQ  '      '      '"  

'-J  givi 

The  result  of  each  examination  will  be  reported  to  the  Commandcr-in- 
nd  the  names  of  any  candidates  who  dltiUngolsb  themselves  will  be 
Y  brought  to  bis  notice. 

An  unsuecesstul  candidate  will  not  be  debarred  from  applying  to  the 
nder-ln-Chief  for  permission  to  attend  a  future  examination.    No  can-  ' 
howecor,  will  be  allowed  more  than  (hrec  trials, 
lid  a  candidate  obtain  only  between  TOO  and  1,300  marks,  bo  will  not  be 

lo  present  himself  for  rueiaminaljon  for  at  least  six  months.    If  he 
lesH  llian  TOU  marks,  a  period  ot  at  least  twelve  months  mnst  elapse 
le  can  be  allowed  to  present  himself  again. 
peraiisalon  to  be  reexamined  must  depend  upon  the  number  of 


T£l'\ 


iibsequent  exomlnatioas  no  credit  will  1>e  ^ven  tar  (he  marks  gained 
ididate  on  tonne r  occasions. 

10  event  of  a  candidate  not  appearing  for  examination  at  the  tlma 
ed,Bach  candidate  will  not  be  permitted  to  attend  on  the  next  occasion, 
vlll  render  himself  liable  to  have  bis  name  either  erased  entirely  ot 
it  the  bottom  of  the  Uat  of  those  noted  for  examination, 
35 
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■dates  for  admiaeion  to  the  array  ceased.  The  military 
at  Harrow  seems  to  have  died  out  within  a  few  years  of 
itablisfament ;  it  has  not  been  in  extsteiice  daring  the  last 
eare  and  more.  At  Eton,  though  the  corresponding  class 
II  maintained,  the  teaching  of  technical  military  subjects 
has  been  abandoned.  Even  in  the  Modem  Department 
leltenham  the  instruction  appears  of  late  years  to  Imve 
me  of  a  less  decidedly  military  character  than  it  originally 
and  fortification,  which  was  at  one  time  taught  at  AVel- 
on  College,  no  longer  enters  into  the  course  of  instruction 
^  In  the  Modem  Side,  which  has  within  the  prese^it  year 
established  at  Harrow,  though  partially  intended,  among 
:  paiposes,  to  assist  the  education  of  boys  intended  for  the 
',  DO  attempt  is  made  to  give  special  military  instruction. 
le  question  of  the  possibility  of  affording  an  adequate 
ary  education  at  civil  Bchools  was  fully  discussed  by  the 
missioners  appointed  in  1856  to  cvnsider  the  training  of  ' 
m  for  the  scientific  corps. 

ring  urlTcd  at  the  conclailoD  Uut  profeulonal  mllltaij  edDcsUon  m 
to  given  Id  thU  cODntrj  hit  bern  lieffna  at  too  early  an  ago,  we  are  met 
at  iBBj  be  called  tbe  oxtranie  oppotlM  flew,  wblcb  woald  lOKseat  Ui« 
bleneu  of  kIvIdk  np  alt^KcUier  education  Id  mllUnry  ca[te);cs  prevloavly* 
ering  the  army,  or  to  enterlne  a  pnrel;  practice  claw  or  college  for  tbe 
1  corp»  of  Artillery  and  Ent'lueen.  An  oiidDioD  appeara  to  exist  that 
dlDary  schools  of  the  coantry  are  the  beat  means  of  gtvltw  nearly  the 
leaching  o(  gonend  and  «v«n  military  •eleocc  which  b  d«^rable  for  all 
I  of  offlcers  before  entering  tbe  anny.  It  seems  to  be  thought  tliat  not 
lodern  lanniagei  and  mathematlca,  bat  military  history  and  topograph? 
Icely  to  be  toDKht  tn  nch  scbooli  safflclentlv  for  the  hlgheat  mllilaty 
sea,  and  that  even  yonng  men  Intended  for  the  sputlul  arms  of  the  aer- 
lay.  on  Jotnlnr  a  military  acadsmy,  b«  at>solv«d,  or  almoat  entirely  ab- 
,  from  any  olBer  etadlcs  tluui  Uiom  Inclnded  under  tbe  exprGAslon  "a 

le  Commissioners  expressed  their  unhesitating  dissent 
this  view.  After  pointing  out  the  difficulties  of  giving 
dJnary  schools  a  complete  preparation  even  in  studies  of 
ieral  preparatory  character,  such  as  modem  languages 
mathematics,  and  the  still  greater  difficulties  of  teaching 
al  subjects,  like  military  history  and  topography,  the 
>rt  proceeds : 

■eeing,  therefore,  aa  to  the  fact  of  a  "  aonnd  general  education  belnfC 
bj  paMlc  ■cbools,' '  we  are  unable  to  dnw  from  It  the  concloalon  thu 
rill  "  glTe  a  ipecIHc  mllllAry  edacatlon."  They  may  Indeed  assist  our 
ryedncatlon,  In  a  manner  which  the  true  «ense  of  tbe  terra  "soond 
il  education  "  eiprefsea,  by  BnconroKing  preltanlnary  taatea  and  studies, 


ta  general  history,  mathematics,  and  modem  langtiaKc>>  English  ID- 
'  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  do  at  pnaenb    j---  —  —  -     •-  — <-  - 

I  a  solence  of  war  at  all,  It  stands  to  reason  that 

caaea  where  young  ofBc«ra  have  lhepaBal<Hi  and 


greater  extent  than  they  do  at  pnaenb    Bat  It  there  Is 
ilonce  of  war  at  all.  It  stands  to  reason  that  It  can  only  be  uaj 
»  where  young  ofBc«ra  have  lhepaBal<Hi  and  the  c«>ac(ty  to  bef 
y,  bj  Ita  own  teaOhen,  and  In  It*  own  ^aca.    The  tencuera  should 
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■a\  men,  at  well  u  meo  of  mllltarr  idmcc  ;  the  place 
le  grvaX  Bfrhoola  ot  Uie  eonntr;  will  perform  Uie  same 
ay  tor  jouag  cclcDtlSc  officers  as  they  do  for  places 


e  Report  of  the  Public  School 
ir  to  have  made  any  direct  reference  to  the  q 
osBibility  of  giving  technical  military  instracti 
•Is  ;  but  the  disincli nation  shown  by  the  Commi 
amend  even  the  general  institntion  of  "  Model 
s  "  would  lead  to  the  concluBion  that  they  wt 
I  to  view  with  favor  the  introduction  of  any 
nl  instruction  into  the  ordinary  school  course, 
e  question  has  been  dealt  with  at  considemblt 
vidence  tatcn  before  the  present  Commission, 
to  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Barry,  Mr.  Soutt 
on,  and  Dr.  Temple,  to  which  particular  referee 
le  Report,  opinions  on  the  subject  were  ox| 
al  military  witneBses.  Wajoi'-General  Sir  P.  H 
B  that  all  which  is  learnt  at  Sandhurst — all  i 
requisite  for  a  line  officer — might  equally  well  1 
public  school,  if  proper  arrangemeuts  were 
ling  it.  In  his  opinion  fortification  (including 
onstruction  of  field-works),  military  drawing  a 
military  history  and  drill,  could  all  be  taught  1 
Lictors  at  public  schools  without  difficulty,  ar 
ference  with  the  subjects  of  general  educatio 
ral  White  considers  that  military  history,  m 
es,  and  drawing  might  be  taught  with  advant: 
hools  to  boys  intended  for  the  anny,  althoug 
ifficult  to  teach  the  pi-actical  work  of  field  fc 
ery,  and  surveying.  Colonel  Baker  appears 
on  that  at  the  Universities,  certainly,  a  speci 
education  might  be  given  to  caodidates  for  th 
tern  similar  to  that  which  it  was  at  one  time  p 
luce  at  Cambridge,  bat  which  does  not  appe: 
been  actually  adopted.  At  the  same  time,  t 
iction  would  be  of  a  epocial  character.  Cole 
not  seem  to  contemplate  its  embradng  strictl; 
iry  subjects.  On  the  other  hand.  His  Royal 
)nke  of  Cambridge  is  of  opinion  that  speni 
■a  at  public  schoolft  ironld  failj   Major-Gene 
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ibott  thinks  it  nnoecesBarj  to  establish  such  classes ;  Colonel 
>rt  ia  decidedly  opposed  to  an  attempt  to  give  military  iu- 
uction  at  any  but  a  military  college,  on  the  gi-ound  that  it 
lid  not  be  so  effectively  given  at  a  ciivil  establishment,  and 
iild,  moreover,  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  a  general 
jcation  ;  and  Lient.-General  Sir  D,  Cameron  considers  that 
A'oald  be  impossible  for  public  schools  to  give  a  thorough 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  practical  subjects  taught  at  Sand- 
ret,  such  as  fortification,  artillery,  military  drawing,  and 
■veying. 

In  connection  with  the  same  subject  suggestions  have  been 
,de  by  some  witnesses  that  the  Govemmeiit  should  assign  a 
tain  number  of  free  commissions  annually,  as  prizes  to  be 
npeted  for,  either  at  particnlar  public  schools,  or  more  gen- 
illy  amongst  candidates  educated  at  such  schools.  The 
titution  of  military  exhibitions  or  scholai-ships  at  civil 
lools,  and  of  military  degrees  -at  the  Universities,  has  been 
o  suggested.  By  some  witnesses  these  proposals  arc  advo- 
ed  with  the  special  view  of  inducing  public  schools  to  adopt 
lystem  of  military  instruction ;  by  othere  with  the  more 
leral  object  of  holding  out  increased  encouragement  to  enter 
:  service  to  candidates  who  have  had'  the  advantage  of  a 
^lic  school  education. 

Although  the  question  of  giving  militarj-  instruction  at 
alio  schools  was  not  specially  discussed  by  the  Public  School 
mmissionera,  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  results  of 
t>lic  school  education  in  preparing  candidates  for  the  mili- 
y  examinations.  Their  Report  speaks  as  followa  in  refer- 
;e  to  this  subject : 

rhe  nnraber  of  public- sehool  boj-e  who  enter  the  nrmy  1b  DOt  larjfe.  Of 
6  candidaies  for  dLrect  commlgslona  within  three  years,  132  only  had  been 
kn;  of  tlicEu  BchooU.  Of  these  102  euccecded  and  'M  failed.  It  will  be 
erved,  on  reference  to  the  rotuniB.  that  tbia  proportion  of  rallnres  ia  con- 
;™blj  below  tiie  average ;  the  public  school  nion,  therefore,  were  belter 
pared  Uiau  tlic  general  run  of  candidates.  Of  96  who  paaBed  at  their  lirst 
QiiiLatlon.  3S  came  Immedlatel?  from  school,  58  had  had  Intermediate  tui- 
I,    Of  the  20  who  failed,  14  had  bad  such  tuition. 

rhe  pablic-BchDol  candidates  for  Sandhurst  during  the  sanie  period  were  28 
of  JIS;  the  proportion  who  succeeded  beiag  hero  also  above  the  average. 
in  who  sacceeded,  11  came  stiaigfat  from  school ;  of  five  who  failed,  oiilf 

'be  scheme  of  examinations  for  direct  commlesEons,  framed  to  meet  the 
geitlonB  of  the  Head  Masters  of  public  schools,  la  simple  and  easy,  and 
Hires  notbing  that  U  beyond  the  reach  of  any  boy  of  moderate  Inuustry 
ordinary  capacity  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  no  boy,  who  will  give  himself  a 
~  tronble,  neods  to  torcEO  the  wholesome  Influences  of  a  great  school  tor 
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io&Uon  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieuteDau 
inducted  reguDCDtally  by  the  commanding  office 
next  aenior  officers  of  the  candidate'R  regiment 
irofeBBioaal  portion  of  the  second,  examination,  fo 
Aptaia,  was  to  be  conducted  in  the  eame  manner 
to  the  mode  of  testing  l!ie  candidates'  qualifies 
more  general  subjects  required  in  thia  examins 
stated  that  such  orders  would  be  given  in  cacl 
se  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  might  think  propc 
7- 

ilationa  continued  in  force  up  to  the  time  of  Un 
f  tho  Council  of  Military  Education  in  I85T 
ppears,  both  from  official  statements  made  by  thi 
War,  and  from  numerous  cxpressioiis  of  opinioi 
t  between  the  years  1854  and  1857,  that,  at  leas 
l^ardied  the  second  examination  for  tho  rank  ol 
!  attempt  was  made,  cvun  nominally,  to  cnforci 
infl.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  proposed,  in  1854,  ii 
rith  his  general  scheme  of  military  education,  t( 
:xamiuations  and  to  institute  a  special  macbinerj 
ig  them ;  and  though  no  actual  steps  were  taker 
bis  proposal,  the  necessity  of  making  the  cxami 
lud  genuine  tests  of  professional  knowledge,  and 
strict  quahQcations  for  promotion,  was  frcquentl] 
1  the  numerous  discussions  which  took  place  ir 
a  the  subject  of  military  education  during  the 
Crimean  War. 

iil  of  Military  Education,  on  their  appointmeni 
)  direoted  to  consider  the  question  of  the  profes 
lation  Qf  officers  for  promotion  up  to  the  rank  of 
Id  the  course  of  tho  year  submitted  a  proposal 
:t,  in  connection  with  a  scheme  for  providing  in- 
officers  after  entering  the  service, 
ations  on  the  subject  were  issued  on  the  19tli 
,  which,  while  introducing  little  change  in  regard 
lation  of  comets  and  ensigns,  rendered  a  knowl 
ematics,  history,  and  fortiScation  no  longer  requi- 
Mnd.  examination  for  the  rank  of  capbun.  Geog- 
I  Other  hand,  was  stil.  retained  among  the  sub- 
H  condition  of  promotion  to  a  captaincy,  a  lieU' 
squired  "to  be  able  to  state  the  general  divisiont 
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of  the  world,  the  name  of  tbc  capital  of  each  nation  in  Earape, 
and  the  principal  rivers,  seaports,  and  military  posts  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  Her  Majesty's  Dominions  in  every  part 
of  the  world."  The  examinations  of  comets  and  ensigns  still 
continued  to  be  conducted  regimentally ;  that  of  lieutenants, 
so  far  as  related  to  matters  of  regimental  economy,  detail,  or 
discipline,  was  to  be  made  by  boards  of  officers  appointed  by 
the  commanding  officer  at  the  station,  consisting,  when  pos- 
sible, of  three  senior  officers  not  of  the  same  corps  as  the 
candidate. 

In  November,  1868,  revised  regulations  were  issued,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  of 
Military  Education,  made  considerable  changes  in  the  exami- 
nations, and  placed  them  on  tlieir  present  basis.  The  subjects 
of  regimental  and  ordinary  duties  on  which  candidates  were 
to  be  examined  were  more  minutely  detailed  than  iieretofore; 
the  examinations  were  made  entirely  professional,  geography 
being  excluded  from  the  second  examination,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  was  announced  that  lieutenants  would  be  required  to 
show  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  reconnaissance  and  of  field  for- 
tification. But  the  most  important  change  made  at  this  time 
was  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examinations, 
which  were  no  longer  to  be  carried  on  regimentally,  but 
by  a  board  appointed  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  dis- 
trict, consisting  (if  possible)  of  three  field  officers, — ^with  the 
additional  provision  that  in  no  case  in  which  it  could  possibly 
be  avoided,  an  officer  of  the  came  regiment  as  the  candidate 
was  to  be  a  member  of  the  board.  Cornets  and  ensigns  vere 
to  be  required  to  pass  the  examination  before  completing  eight 
months^  service ;  and,  in  order  to  give  additional  stnngency 
to  the  regulations,  it  was  announced  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  would  "  not  hesitate  to  promote  (either  regimentally  or 
from  other  corps)  officers  who  may  have  passed  the  required 
examination,  in  place  of  the  idle  and  incompetent." 

BBGULATIOKB  IN  FOBCE  IS  1869. 

Ii{fantry  and  Cavalry. 

159.  Before  officcre  are  recommended  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  UeaUnMt, 
the  commanding  officer  is  to  apply  to  the  senior  officer  of  the  district  or  sto- 
tion  for  a  board  to  examine  and  report  upon  their  qaaUficattons  as  under: 

(a.)  They  must  have  a  thorough  knowlcdpe,  and  must  pfve  an  account,  of  thcdntio 
they  have  to  perrorm  as  ref^mental  orderly  officers,  as  officers  commwalBS 
■rds,  or  as  subaltern  officers  of  guards  under  officers  of  superior  no£> 


EXAMIKATIONS  FOR  COUUISSIOI^ 


d  ba  able  lo  comuumd  u  cumpaajr  Id  batUlioD  cxti- 

Kqnointcil  wKh  »nch  port*  of  Ihe  Qnrcn's  Repiklion*  uiil 
lu  Arinr  i-i  ri;lJto  In  lliu  dullei  *nd  condnctofi  FubBllcrn 
rihtlioballnTActsiiaArtlclcauf  Wu,  lourBi  Is  necaur; 
mucoor  iliefrdutin  Mnwnibfwof  ■  coiirt-tii«i1i:l. 
qtuinted  vltb  tbo  rcKnlallfliu  of  Ibe  inny  in  reftanl  to  tbe  par 
if  tho  Iroopi,  4bo  Fnpply  of  cInthlnB  and  i>«:e«Mrlr».  and  all 
Inp'h"  n-cliht  of.  and  modo  nf  mrrvfnF,  Ibo  variooi  arUclet 


I  aach  portions  of  Ibc  torc^^lng  a»  may  uppty  to  tbc  caT- 
^ssary  in  tUo  ciuc  of  comcU  recommended  (or  promotion 

hlTO  Iramt  their  foot  drill  and  awonl  eicrciie,  and  havo  boea 

bo  ahto'lo  nutainiop  Ibroneb  tbo  carbine,  liner,  and  fword 
In  exi^relee  tMith  n  aqnad  nr.A  Iroap  la  tbe  drill  aad  OTulntlona 
tho  Cavalrf  Eienlac  Book, 
w  able  to  eommaod  a  troop  In  pqnadnm  eiercl». 
liRTo  maAi:  IbnnvlTra  marlcn  ft  Ihu  detail  of  nuldlciT,  lbs 

a  the  Cavalry  and  Infimtry  will.  In  addition  to  ttic  lorc- 

0  rccom mended  torpruniotlon  to  tbe  rank  ot  captain,  bo 

1  thcj  am  farlber  duly  qaallUed  us  lullon's : 

I  a  thnronsl)  knowledgo  ot  tbo  pratleloDa  of  tbo  Mallnj  Aet 

0  ovIdODCO  at  havlDE  atiidled  unne  of  the  iiandard  work*  on 

irfhrnd  perfedly  (be  cvolnllona  of  a  resrlment  of  caralrr  or  a 
luCauiry,  a»  bJd  down  In  iho  regalatiuni  lor  taoie  t>er>lcc« 

■njialnled  irllh  tbo  llf-tit  Infantry  drill,  dntlea  of   OIltpa■t^ 
ti.advaneed  anil  riat  tuarUi-. 

iliabed  ayntom  of  keeptne  tteir  accoiiutf, 

inrau^ly  acqaslulrd  nlih  tho  (^nccn'e  and  War  Office  ItcffiiU- 

impplcnt  tn  tako  chuco  nf  a  troop,  eompany.  or  deUcbment,  In 

bcybave  ainfflclenl  kaowletlco  ot 


t  e::amiDatIon  Is  to  conelEt,  If  possible,  of  tbrec  field 


...  fell  03  by  vcrbol  and  written  answers  to 

lie  officer  la  instructed  iu  tbc  subjccls  specillcd  in  Ibc  prc- 
Tbc  qucationa  ore  to  bo  written  on  half  nmrciu,  and  the 
lite  to  tbem.  The  board  will  maj-k  In  red  Ink  Us  corrcc- 
.  In  the  answcre,  and  will  eortify  in  eacb  case  that  "  tbo 
lelvcd  any  asalstoinco  from  booi^  or  olbor  sources."    Tbo 

to  bo  on  a  separate  fihect,  and  when  offlccis  of  different 
led  by  tho  same  board,  the  report  in  connection  with  each 
dc  separately. 

)ffleer  commanding  will  forward  the  report  ot  the  board, 
lions  and  replies,  to  tlic  odjutant-gcucral,  accoinp^iulcd  by 
I  thereon,  rcgonliug  tlic  nature  of  the  examination,  tho 
iswera,  and  the  elljnbllity  of  tho  officer  examined. 
t  or  ensign  Is  to  do  examined  on  tbe  different  points 
ore  be  bos  completed  ono  year's  service  ;  and  should  ho 
I  tor  promotion  within  that  period,  his  commanding  officer 
I  the  generol  officer  commanding,  tor  Iho  luIormaUon  ot 
lilet,  whether  It  is  owing  too  want  ofdlllRoneo  nod  atlen- 

the  officer,  or  to  tickneas,  or  o" ' ' — ""'  """ 

had  DO  control. 


Ocn^BSB  30,  1871. 
n  of  the  whole  syBtem  of  pur- 
Qoney,  of  commiBsioaa  tn  tho 

July  20, 1871,  certain  changes 
regimental  promotion,  and  ex- 
irere  provided  for  in  the  Royal 

1,  which  became  operative  on 
owing.  By  these  regulatious, 
it  of  Sub-Lieutenant ;  the  rank 
longer  recognized.  Ae  a  gene- 
rill  be  ^ven  only  to  successful 
imination.  These  will  be  pro- 
le  the  unfitness  of  the  incum- 
f  practical  trial  in  their  work 
)  Secretary  of  War  (Edward 

the  Warrant,  we  cite  the  fol- 
fstem  of  original  appointments 


jiren  to  all  ComcU  tnd  Enal^a  >p- 
knd  to  Cornels  nud  EdbIkiu  appointed 
,  .^.. ._.. 0  dale  froto 


a  (or  Bnb^UentcDanclea,  a 

9  now  on  the  Comnundcr-in-Chlef  s 

:  a  year  to  TeglTncnts  at  liorac.  Thcj 
ouno  of  InBtruction,  and  on  passing  a 
ommlMloDed  to  rcKimcnta  aa  Llenten- 
IIdc,  and  will  Uc  lliibla  to  be  reinored 

and  [or  mlscooduct.  Those  uneulted 
1  Iptnntry. 

1  be  allowed  a  portion,  not  cxceodlnj; 
^anta;  the  time  allowed  bcln;'  deter- 

recelve  after  their  ycor'a  regimental 
raetlon,  and  their  position  at  Ihc  llnnl 
cot  will  reekoQ  from  tho  data  of  tl|clr 


with  a  regiment  aa  Bab-Llcotctianls. 

pemumerarr  offleers,  and  alao  a  large 

l^rcommlttlona. 

officers  wilt  probably  be  completed, 

commlaalons  have  received  tholr  ap- 
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APPOINTMENT  AND  PKOMOTION. 


pointmcnts  in  abont  two  years  from  the  present  time,  and  personal  appoint- 
ments in  tlie  Army  will  then  only  be  gnivcn  as  follows : 

(a.)  To  sncccpsful  candidate*  at  a  competitive  examination. 

(6.)  To  non-commissioned  officers  recommended  for  promotion  by  Uie  Field- 
Marshal  Commandinir-in-Chief. 

(c.)  To  candidates  "from  the  Universities. 

(d.)  To  Queen's  Cadets,  Indian  Cadets,  and  Pages  of  Honor. 

(c.)  To  Lieutenants  of  Militia. 

The  competitive  examination  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Civil  Srtrice 
Commissioners;  the  stiindard  of  qualification  being  that  recommended  bytbc 
Koyal  Commission  on  Military  Education.  Ample  notice  will  be  given  of  the 
first  examination,  and  there  will  be  no  advantage  in  any  applications  being 
made  for  admission  to  be  examined  before  the  publication  of  such  notiee. 

Non-commissioned  officers,  on  being  selected  for  promotion,  will  pa>«  an 
examination  in  certain  professional  subjects;  and  then,  aft4?r  twelve  niontlis' 
satisfactory  service  as  Sub-Lieutenants,  will  receive  commissions  as  Ufcuuai- 
ants 

A  certain  number  of  Sub-Lieutenancies  a  year  will  be  allotted  to  candi- 
dates who  have  passed  the  University  examination  specitied  in  the  RegulatioDs. 
If  they  also  pass  the  examination  for  the  dcii^ree  of  B.A.,  they  will  ho  allnwfd 
two  years'  extension  of  the  limit  of  age.  University  candidates  will  t>c  re- 
quired to  give  at  least  six  months'  notice  of  their  desire  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Army.  If  in  any  year  there  should  be  more  candidates  than  ajipointraenla, 
the  requisite  number  will  be  chosen  by  competition  between  the  eantlidatfii; 
after  their  appointment  they  will  goJ,hrough  the  same  course  as  other  Sub- 
Lieutenants. 

There  will  be  no  vacancies  for  two  years  for  any  candidates  fmm  the 
Universities  whose  names  are  not  now  on  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  li?t 

Queen's  and  Indian  Cadets  and  Queen's  Pages  will  be  required  to  p^a 
a  qualifying  examination,  which  for  the  present  will  be  the  same  as  lias 
recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Military  Education.  The  nomina- 
tions will  remain  as  heretofore.  When  appointed,  Cadets  and  Pages  will  go 
through  the  same  course  as  other  Sub-Lieutenants. 

First  ai)pointnients  as  Subalterns  in  the  Militia  will  be  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Lieutenants  of  counties.  Candidates,  before  receiving 
their  Commissions  as  Lieut<inants  in  the  Militia,  will  be  required  to  pij-sa 
qualifying  examination  in  general  subjects  equal  to  the  standard  fixed  u 
necessary  for  a  candidate  for  a  Sub-Lieutenancy.  They  will  next  hercquinL'd 
to  be  attached  to  a  regiment  of  the  Line  for' three  months,  or  such  time  as 
may  be  necessary  to  t<'aeli  them  their  drill.  After  serving  with  their  Miiilia 
regiments  for  two  annual  trainings,  they  will  be  eligible  for  the  apiwintmeni 
of  Lieutenants  in  the  Army.  In  order  to  obtain  such  an  appointiuciit  thcj 
must  be  recommended  by  the  commanding  officer  of  their  Militia  reirimtDl, 
his  recommendation  being  contirmed  by  the  general  officer  comniandini:  lli€ 
district,  and  they  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  profesi«ional  .sub- 
jects of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  will  be  required  of  a  SubLituteiaiit 
before  he  receives  his  commission  as  Lieutenant 

The  limits  of  age,  except  for  non-commissioned  officers,  will  be  flxrf 
at  from  seventeen  to  twenty  for  Sub-Lieutenants,  the  limit  being  niij^ed  to 
twenty-two  in  the  case  of  candidates  who  have  passed  their  examination  for 
the  degree  of  B. A.  at  the  Universities,  and  from  nineteen  to  tweuty-two  fcf 
Lieutenants  from  the  Militia. 

In  addition  to  the  examinations  hitherto  required  from  regimental  officers, 
those  Mho  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Capt^iin  after  tlic  1st  of  Novomkr 
will,  before  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major,  be  required  to  posaai'iv- 
fessional  examination. 

^The  General  Order  promulgating  the  Royal  Warrant  and 
the  Memorandum  of  Secretary  Caldwell  contains  the  following 
paragraph : 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Cliief,  in  proranl- 
gatin.i^  these  regulations  to  the  Army,  would  desire  to  impress  upon  each  irnii- 
vidua!  officer,  and  especially  upon  those  of  junior  standing  who  have  stiJ/ a 
name  to  make  in  the  service,  that  they  must  more  tlian  ever  rely  ui>oii  tlieir 
own  exertions,  upon  their  professional  knowledge  and  ability,  upon  their  iren- 
eral  character  and  conduct  as  officers,  and  the  opinicm  with  which  thc.v  impress 
their  military  superiors,  for  advancement  in  the  service. 


Tio:ia  FOB  co^DossioNa. 


vd  by  Cmmea  <jf  HUUary  Sduealiim. 

HeivUlde.  Norwich ;   Rev.  W.  N.  Grlffln,  late 

C^inibrldice. 

■dun,  D.D.,lflte  of  Christ  Clmroh  Collego,  Ox- 

n  PmfeasoT  of  Ancient  Hlstury,  Uxfurd. 

J.L. ;  W.  Stcbbing,  M.A.,  Fdlow  of  VVorcoBtw 


rphlnoB.  • 

P.  CollCT. 

inneTy.— Lt-CoL  EDtchlOBOD,  R.E. ;  Major  Mil- 
njor  M.  Petrio. 
IL  Lttj-c,  D.J.A. 

e  the  Military  Education  Committee, 
•crelary  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
)n  that  the  entrance  examination,  both 
'ich,  on  subjectB  purely  civil,  might  be 
and  that  tho  name  and  other  subjects, 
both  ill  all  qualifying  ami  competitive 
commission  and  promotion,  could  be 
ixamineiti,  thereby  Becunng  economy, 
[nethodn  and  tests,  and  more  satisfiic- 
of  exarainci-s  should  be  composed  of 
ermanent  membeis, and  when  the  eer- 
xpert  should  be  called  in.  Tlie  entire 
ice  CommiiiBion,  including  the  India 
Commissioner,  the  Seci'ctary,  and  his 
ith  occasional  assistants. 
Cbundl  </  HUUary  Edutatim. 
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BOTiL  MUTTABT  COLLEGE  AT  SAlfDHUB^T. 


!  RoTAi.  MiLiTABT  CoLLEOB  AT  Sanbhubst  was  msti' 
in  1790,  on  the  persistent  representationB  of  its  neceesity 
Ivantages,  by  General  Le  Marchant,  an  eroinent  and  dis- 
shed  officer,  who  met  his  doatb  in  actnal  Be^^'ice  on  the 
of  Salamanca,  in  1812.  The  report  of  the  Parliamantary 
JBBionerBof  1685  and  1870  give  the  following  particolars 
history  and  present  condition : 

mmencnd  u  m  pUce  of  InftrncUon  for  officers,  tn  1T9B.  Id  1801,  Ihs 
!>ep>rtneiit  »u  organized-  The  united  dtTiarUnaDtB  took  Ute  naiM  ot 
ft)  HlllUr7  CoU^i^e,  and  hU  Majeat;  OaoiK«  tb«  Third  wu  pleased  b; 
^uiuit  to  appoint  a  Bupreme  Board  of  CtHnralialiMen  for  the  pnrpoM 
iglnfc  sll  the  a&lrs  of  the  Collie. 

BtabUsbmeat  and  a  course  of  etndj  were  resommended  try  this  Board, 
pted  In  a  Hoyal  Warrant,  passed  In  the  same  jear,  IGCl.  From  thie 
rrwits  were  Issscd  from  time  to  lime  nxUI  tbe  warrant  of  180S,  which 
all  former  wamnts,  and  still  regulates  the  CoUck^ 
ila  nrrant,  a  Board  ol  Commlwlonsr*  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
imander-ln-Uhlet,  the  Becretary  at  War,  the  liaster-Ocoena  ot  tbe 
^e,  the  QaarteraiBiter-Oeneral,  the  AdJatMnt-Qeneral,  the  QoTenor, 
Depntr-OoTemor  ot  the  College,— «11  for  Uie  lime  being.  Cert«la 
Been  were  added  to  these  ex  qjicto  membera.  In  the  Board  so  consti- 
ero  TatoS  Oie  control,  lUrecUon,  and  management  of  all  the  aflUrs  of 
lege.  The  College  was  to  be  under  the  Immediate  command  of  the 
•r  and  Dtpatj^^Joreraor,  to  be  (Urlded  Into  a  aenlor  and  JonLor  depUt- 
tch  to  have  Its  own  coorsa  of  stodj,  under  Its  ows  stafEl 
leg;late  board  waa  crektod  to  t«ke  ci^niiance  of  all  matters  reUtbilg  to 
tior  economy  of  both  departments,  llils  board  eonslated  of  the  Oov- 
Iw  Dqmty-OoTentor,  and  three  other  reoident  military  anttorlUes. 

Royal  Warrant  of  the  27th  May,  1808,  for  regulating 
ittcrs  relative  to  the  Royal  Military  College,  statea  the 
B  of  thetwo  departments  of  the  College,  aa  follows; 

Senior  Department  of  the  RoTal  lUUUry  College  Is  established  for 
pose  of  InstnieUng  officers  Id  the  sclentl&e  parts  of  their  prof esdon, 
riew  ot  enabling  them  the  better  to  dischaige  tbeir  dot;  when  acting 
land  of  rq^menls  (the  dtoMion  In  which  they  can  best  recommend 
Tee  to  Ue,  and  be  entitled  to  hope  for  advancemeat  In  the  higher  sta- 
I  Onr  service),  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  qualifying  them  for  being 
id  tntheQnartennaster-Geaoral'iaiMlAdjatMit^JeDeral'sDepartiDeDla. 
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time,  composed  of  30  etndents.  Each  department  had 
is  time  Its  own  commaDdant,  superin  ten  dent,  and  special 
uctors  (7  for  the  Senior,  and  19  for  the  Junior 
;  while  there  was,  in  addition,  a  general  staff, 
a  governor,  Ueuten ant-go  vemor,  and  other  officials, 
ejMirtments,  which,  although  in  separate  localities, 
atituted  the  Royal  Military  College. 
Warrant  of  2Tth  May,  1808,  fixed  the  cstablislv- 
ill  larger  scale,  as  follows : 

LleDtenant-QoTernor,  I  Inapcctor-Oeneral  of  InttmcUoD. 
meitl.—l  CoDiDuuiduit,  1  AdJatAnt,  SO  Student*. 
maiL — 1  CommaDdant,  1  Major,  t  CtpUina  of  Compsnio,  413 

its. 

iluln  tod  Librarian  and  Saperlnlcndent  of  Rcllgloiu  and  Claa- 
,  1  Agent,  1  Secretary  to  the  Bonrd  of  CoounlMionen,  1  Paj- 
tmuBler,  1  Uaixeon,  1  Asalitant  Borgeoa. 

er  of  profesEon  ia  not  fixed  by  the  warrant,  but, 
ire  employed  at  the  Senior,  and  S2  at  the  Junior 

In  161S,  the  number  of  professors  was  6  at  tbe 
10  at  tbe  latter. 

lishment,  with  slight  modifications,  continued  as 
;hout  the  period  of  tbe  war  wliich  terminated  in 
lortly  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  reductions  be- 
quence  of  the  recommendations  made  in  the  report 
%  Committee  of  1817,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
fraction  in  the  Junior  Department  was  made  of  a 
litary  character  than  it  Lad  originally  been, 
r  Department  was,  as  has  been  stated,  originally 
t  High  Wycombe,  and  the  Junior  Department,  aa 
:  sufficient  accommodation  for  it  at  the  same  place, 
stitution,  placed  at  Great  Marlow.  It  is  proba- 
,  that  it  was  intended  from  the  first  that  the  lUil- 
I  should  be  at  Sandhurst,  and  it  appears  that,  as 
,  the  greater  part  of  the  estate  at  Sandhurst  had  ' 
xd.  Owing,  however,  to  doubts  having  subse- 
n  as  to  the  eligibility  of  Sandhurst  as  a  site  for 
:he  works  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  com- 

1809  ;  and  it  was  eventually  determined  that  the 
.rtment  alone  should  be  placed  there,  the  Senior 
being  accommodatod  at  Farnham.  In  1812,  the 
rtment  went  to  the  quarters  prepared  for  them  at 
86 
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r,  and  Sdperintendcnt  of  Sttidiei,  had  1}een  com- 
lereoD  of  one  officer,  Major  Proctbr,  On  his 
B43,  Lient.-Colonel  Prosser  was  appointed  Major 
ident  of  Studies — an  office  which  has  been  re- 
sresent  day-^— and  the  appointment  of  Adjutant 

af  the  inqniry  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
sons  (1856),  the  JnnloT  Department  of  the  Cd- 
ool  for  boys.  The  limits  of  age  for  admission 
>  15.  Candidates  were  admitted  by  application 
r,  on  passing  a  qualifying  examination,  before 
f  the  college,  in  elementary  subjects  of  ordinary 
e  maximum  term  of  residence  was  four  years, 
triod  being  three  years^  The  course  of  stndy 
)  complete  the  general  education  of  the  yontb,  ■ 
giving  him  military  instruction,  and  included  ' 
phy,  and  Latin,  aa  well  aa  more  professional 

of  instruction  which  prevailed  at  the  College' 
I  described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Twisdcn,  now 
ithematioB  at  the  Staff  College: 

and  BzunlnaUam  in  tho  Jutilor  Deputment  were,  Id  Ui« 
id  on  the  following  Rjtteia :  There  wm  m  dlrltlon  ot  Uia 
per  and  lower  adiool ;  bnl,  ptaeUctUy,  Uie  dIvistOD  wu  of  - 
The  moit  tnportont  diTtalon  wu  made  bj  the  lioe  wblcb,  - 
ranch  ol  InftracUon,  divided  Um  cadeb  In  tlie  Board  clua  . 
lieBoudcUu. 

•  Board  claaa  who  ma  BctOBlI;  preparing  lor  the  pnbUe 
I  look  pUee  before  Uie  "  Seari  of  Commlialonera  for  R^ 

of  tbG  IiurtltDtloD."    Tbe  Board  wu,  however,  In  mo«t  ^ 
ty  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  Its  members.    In  an;  gfvea  ^ 
I  to  paaa  thioDgh  certain  giadea  of  eleaentary  InitrnctJon 
e  placed  in  M,  Board  claM.    UoreoTer,  he  was  only  moved    - 
elemantary  Inatmction  to  another  on  passing  eiun  In  atlons, 
lontliljbytbo  lenlor  Initmcton  In  the  several  subJectB. 
on  reported  thoM  of  tbdr  caileta  whom  the;  r^;arded  as 
n,  and  the  senior  ascertained  that  the  proper  d^;ree  of  pro* 
lOd.    Tbns,  in  mathematics,  a  cadet  had  to  pau  eiamlna- 
nd  Decimals,  mixed  nombers.  Role  of  Three,  Interest,  and    ' 
ira  ap  to  the  end  of  Quadratic  Eqnatlons;  and  logarithms,--  . 
mlnsUons  in  alL    He  liad  then  to  ipend  a  ball  year  In  the    ; 
leometlj  before  admission  to'tbe  Board  class;    It  will  b« 
Ibe  cadets  were  not  examined  uontlily,  but  only  snch  as  wen 
ixamlnatlon ;  to  that  any  Me  cadet  ml^t  pass  a  long  Um 
n,  or  he  might  be  exaraloed  for  severml  SQCceaslvo  grulu  In 
it  nndttgo  any  examlBaUon  InanoUier.    There  wu,  In  fact,  ' 
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a  ordinary  ablUtj  were  cnconntged 
-e  than  the  neceawry  six  iDbJecU. 
Um  op«D  to  tba  (erlons  obJecUon  Ibat,  ander  It,  the  clevercit 
ik  their  conne  quickly.  TIiIb  tu  bad  for  tbem,  for  it  bad 
eliig  thdr  achool-educatioa  to  an  early  end;  and  It  wu  bad 
1,  because  the  eldeat  cadets  were  not  the  moat  intelligenL 
owed  to  add,  that  my  experience  of  the  oxamlDatloul  by 
ea  me  a  Tcr;  lively  tenic  of  Ihe  valno  of  that  kind  of  ezaml-  i 
gb  It  is  not  adapted  tor  all  mbjecta,  and,  where  many  have  to 
ei  too  mncb  time,  yet  it  might  be  lued  tmder  many  circnm- 
great  advantage,  and  I  regard  Ita  total  dlauae  dnce  the  year 

led  above  the  fact  of  the  Jnnlor  Department  being  divided 
1  apper  acbooL  I  may  add  that  there  vera  lix  claaaes, — tbreo 
md  two  remove*  In  each  claM.  I  believe  that  this  was  tbe 
rller  organization,  which,  wilhout  being  tonnally  abrogated, 

nearly  obllteraled  by  the  introdnction  of  the  step  syatem. 
bat  kept  np  the  dlatluction  l>etween  nppcr  and  lower  achool 

to  be  In  a  Board  claei,  had  to  poaa  into  upper  Bcbool.  The 
iG  upper  achool  did  not  have  a  nominal  ezlatenec  in  18S1. 
lo  the  Senior  Department,  a  gomewliat  different  system  waa 
aune  was  one  of  two  years ;  but.  In  the  caae  of  officera  who 
the  courae  was  one  of  a  year  and  a  half.  There  wu  aociam- 
;be  end  of  each  half  year  on  the  subject  of  Uie  half  year's 
thod  of  examination  resembled  that  In  osc  In  the  Junior 
le  lubjecte  eomprlsed  In  the  conne  are  mentioned  in  a  paper 
115  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Commltlee  of  tha 
ins  on  aandhurst  (1855). 

ecta,  oCBcuri  might  do  mora  than  the  prescribed  course,  and 
mention,  i.  g.,  they  miicbt  do  extra  plane  ;  tbey  might  take 
ant  of  analytical  mathematics,  with  a  portion  of  Polsson's 
Uqne,"andof  t^place's  "M^canlque Celeste."  Ibavebyme 
the  ordinary  course  ot  maUiematlcg  In  use  before  the  year 
heads  ot  It  are  given  In  the  paper  above  referred  to,  It  I* 
ve  any  details  obont  It. 

,  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1855  contained  va- 
ons  for  the  improvement  of  both  departmenta  of 
int  did  not  propose  to  alter  the  character  of  the 
;meDt  as  a  place  of  juTCnile  education.  The  only 
tB  of  the  report  were,  the  establishment  of  Queen's 
d  the  revision  of  the  rates  of  payment  required 
»  of  cadets.  The  institution  of  Qneen^s  cadet- 
ermined  upon  by  the  Government  in  1856,  but 
ration  was  not  immediately  carried  out,  and  no 
if  importance  in  the  constitution  of  the  College 
be  recommendations  of  the  Committee.  Tt  waa 
general  reorganization  of  the  system  of  military 
ch  took  place  in  185}  that  any  important  change 
-egard  to  the  Military  College. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  decided  at  tke  end  of  1856  by  Loud 
Panmnre,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  that  an  amalga- 
.  mation  of  the  Junior  Department  of  Sandhnrst  with  the  lower 
classes  of  Woolwich  should  be  effected*  The  Gooncil  of  Mili- 
tary Education,  on  their  appointment,  in  April,  1857,  were 
directed  to  suggest  the  mode  in  which  this  amalgamation  could 
;  be  carried  out,  taking,  as  their  st^fting  point,  theprifiotpie 
that  Sandhurst  was  to  be  converted  from  a  school  for  boys 
into  a  college  for  young  men,  with  the  age  of  admission  rang- 
ing from  16  to  18. 

The  proposed  plan  having  been  approved,  an  announcement 
was  made,  in  December,  1857,  that  the  education  of  candidates 
for  all  arms  of  the  service,  who  did  not  obtain  commissions  by 
direct  appointments,  would  be  given  at  Sandhuret ;  that  en- 
trance would  bo  obtained  by  competitive  examination,  open  to 
candidates  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18 ;  that  the  period  of 
study  would  be  two  years,  and  would  be  terminated  by  a  com- 
petitive examipation,  the  most  successful  candidates  in  which 
'  would  be  permitted  to  select  the  Engineers  or  Artillery,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  vacancies  in  those  corps,  or  would  re- 
\    ceive  commissions  without  purchase  in  the  Cavalry,  Guards, 
or  Line.     Those  who  selected  the  Ordnance  corps  were  to  he 
.removed  to  the  school  of  application  at  Woolwich. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  notification,  appeared  a 
General  Order,  announcing  the  conversion  of  the  Senior  De- 
partment into  the  Staff  College,  which  was  then  placed  under 
a  separate  commandant  and  staff  of  instructors, — ^the  Janior 
Department  being  henceforward  called  the  Cadet  College. 

An  examination  for  admission  to  Sandhurst,  under  the  regu- 
lations described  above,  took  place  in  January,  1858,  when  24 
candidates  were  admitted  to  the  College.     On  the  26th  ef 
April,  however,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  t\ie  motion  of  Mr.  Monsell,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  plan  for  the  amalgamation  of  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  w;^ 
.necessarily  abandoned;  and,  in  May,  1858,  revised  regulations 
^were  issued,  which  again  placed  Sandhurst  on  the  footing  of 
*  .an  entirely  distinct  establishment  from  Woolwich.    In  these 
regulations,  however,  a  new  provision  was  introduced,  by  which 
a  cadet  at  the  Military  .College  w:as,  if  otherwise  eligible,  per- 
^  mitted  to  compete  at  the  examination  for  admission  to  Wool- 
wich, without  his  position^at  Sandhurst  being  affected  by  failure 
in  this  examination.    This  regulation  has  been  retained. 
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8  in  Ute^Bitmben  of  tke  CoUfige-wbich'wi 
Bdrliy thesnuJgxmation  BChemewu  not  carried oo 
ihnunt  still  remaiuinfi^  at  180  cadets,  divided  iat 
lies.  At  tbe  same  time,  the  other  alterations  recoi 
the  Council  in  the  conatitntioti  and  conrseof  Mud 
!ge  were  brought  into  effect.  Since  this  period  tl 
DvaDilemilitaiy  instmctioQ,  which  had  been  alread 
at  Woolwich,- haa  been  discontinued  at  Sandhnn 
ihrnest  was  conrerted  from  a  school  for  boys  inl 
r  young  men,  tbemiDimuroageforadmisuoDbein 
0 ;  while  the  course  of  instruction — the  kngth  c 
Sxedat  two  yews — ^was  made  almoet  end  rely  pr 
Fhe  principle  of  competition  was 'adopted  as  tk 
f  admission,!  alt  hough  not  to  so  full  an  extent  as  t 
the  candidate  for  SandharBt  beingrcqnired  toappi 
[uander-in-Chief,  in  orocr  to  have  his  name  cntere 

of  ooropetiton.  The  entrance  examinations  f< 
»  the  CoU^e,  and  the  final  examinations  for  con 
!ro  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Coundl  of  Mil 
tionj  and  the  whole  method  ot   instruction   wi 

old  system  of  "  steps  "  being  abandoned, 
r  yeara,  up  to  this  time,  th<i  College  had  been  almoi 
f-eupporting.  The  orphan-class  of  cadets,  estal 
ihe  Royal  Warrant  of  1608,  who  had  received 
education,  had,  after  successive  reductions,  bee 
ished  in  1822  ;  and,  though  the  sons  of  officers  wei 
id  at  reduced  rates,  the  system  had  been  gradual] 
of  sSbrding  them  this  advantage  without  expem 
«,  by  increasing  the  rates  paid  by  the  sons  of  pt 
men.  This  systen^  which  had  been  animadverte 
Select  Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  i 
tered  on  the  reorganiaatlon  of  the  College,  in  1656 
f  payment  from  all  classes  were  reduced,  and  tli 
as,  at  least  partially,  adopted,  ol  defraying,  by 
uy  vote,  the  di^rence  between  the  actual  cost  t 
>n  of  a  cadet  and  the  lower  rates  charged  for  tli 
xn.  The  first  public  announcement  of  the  inStlti 
en's  cadetsbipe,  the  holders  of  which  were  to  rec^i 
IB  education,  was  also  made  in  1SS8.  Since  tfa 
irge  part  of  the  expense  of  the  College  haa  bee 
le  public. 
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Some  addition  to  the  instractional  staff  was  made  in  the  year 
1858,  in  conseqnence  of  the  general  changes  introduced  at  that 
time  in  the  system  and  subjects  of  instruction;  and,  in  the 
same  year,  the  office  of  Adjutant — ^which  had  been  abolished 
in  the  year  1842 — ^was  revived,  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
representations  of  the  Governor,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  H.  D.  Jones. 

The  next  important  change  in  the  organization  of  the  Col- 
lege was  in  1862.  After  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme  for 
the  amalgamation  of  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  the  Coancil  of 
Military  Education  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  of 
enlarging  the  latter  establishment,  with  the  view  of  making  it 
a  general  military  college,  through  which  all  candidates  for 
conmiiBsions  in  any  branch  of  the  service,  except  the  Artillerj 
and  Engineers,  should  be  required  to  pass.  The  general  oat- 
line  of  a  scheme  having  this  object  in  view  was  submitted  bj 
the  Council  as  early  as  July,  1858,  to  General  Peel,  then  Seo* 
retary  of  State  for  War.  It  was  still  under  consideratioD 
when  General  Peel  left  office,  in  the  summer  of  1859,  andvas 
again  brought  under  the  notice  of  his  successor,  Lord  Herbert, 
in  August  of  that  year. 

After  some  consideration,  the  general  principle  of  the  scheme 
was  sanctioned  by  Lord  Herbert,  in  December,  1859;  bat  no 
immediate  steps  were  taken  for  carrying  the  plan  into  opera- 
tion. At  the  end  of  1860,  however,  the  Council  were  directed 
to  draw  up  a  detailed  scheme  of  organization  for  the  College, 
on  the  assumption  that  all  candidates  for  commissions  in  the 
Cavalry,  Guards,  and  Infantry,  would  be  required  to  pass 
through  a  year's  course  of  instruction  there ;  a  vote  was  also 
included  in  the  estimates  of  1861  for  commencing  theenlai^ 
ment  of  the  buildings,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  providmg 
accommodation  for  600  cadets.  The  details  of  the  scheme 
were,  after  some  correspondence,  fully  niatnred,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  being  submitted  to  Her  Majesty  for  approval,  with 
the  view  of  the  new  system  coming  into  cffisct  on  the  Ut  of 
January,  1862.  The  plan,  however,  met  with  very  great  oppo- 
sition, both  in  the  House  of  Conmions  and  from  the  authorittes 
of  the  universities,  who  regarded  it  as  necessarily  leading  to 
the  exclusion  of  university  men  from  the  army.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  opposition,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  toward  the  end  of  the  session  of  1861,  announced,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  new  system  should  not  come  into 
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tration  nntil  Parliament  had  had  a  farther  opportunity  of 
>rcBsing  tbeir  opinion  npon  it.  The  original  plan  was  also 
far  modified  that  the  ezteneion  of  the  College  vas  limited 
providing  accommodation  first  for  fiOO,  and  then  for  400 
ets,  in  the  first  instance ;  but  the  abolition  of  appointments 
lirect  commissions,  and  the  system  of  passing  all  candidates 
commissions  in  the  Line  throngh  the  College,  vere  still 
templated,  thongb  the  commencement  of  the  system  was 
erred  until  the  1st  July,  1862. 

%e  question  vas  in  this  state  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
d  Herbert,  in  August,  1861.  Sir  George  Lewis,  who  anc- 
led  him  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  having,  during  the 
»8,  reconsidered  the  question,  announced,  shortly  after  tho 
imencement  of  the  session  of  1862,  that  it  had  been  deter- 
ed  to  abandon  the  idea  of  rcqniriug  all  candidates  for  com- 
lions  in  the  Line  to  pass  through  the  College,  and  that  the 
«m  of  appointments  to  direct  commissions  by  purchase 
lid  be  maintained.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  proposed  that 
■pwchoM  commissions  should  in  future  only  be  obtained 
oasMug  through  Sandhurst,  and  that  an  enlargement  of 
College  to  336  cadets  should  take  place,  to  provide  for  the 
eased  number  of  non-purchase  commissions  caused  by  the 
Ig&mation  of  the  Indian  with  the  Imperial  Army, 
ven  in  this  modified  form,  the  plan  for  the  extension  of  the 
ege  appears  to  have  been  viewed  with  considerable  jealousy 
he  House  of  Commons.  A  vote  adverse  to  it  was  actually 
rst  carried ;  but  the  question  having,  in  consequence  of  the 
esentationa  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  been  reconsidered,  the 

proposed  by  the  Government  was  at  length  agreed  to. 
nlations  for  the  College  on  the  new  footing  were  issued 
heist  May,  1662.  Tliese  regulations  form  the  basis  of  the 
ent  Bystem  of  the  College. 

ne  of  the  most  important  changes  made  at  this  time  was 
g;reat  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  free  commissions  placed 
ic  disposal  of  the  College.  Under  the  old  system  which 
ted  prior  to  18SB,  white  the  institution  was  still  a  mere 
B  of  juvenile  education,  all  cadets  who  passed  in  the  six 
ips,"  to  which  allnsion  has  been  made,  received  free  com- 
ions;  but  there  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  competition  for 

oommisrioni,  Aft«r  the  alteration  in  the  age  of  admis- 
to  the  College,  and  the  general  revi»on  of  the  course  of 


iimtraotitfa^'wfaiDh  took'plaee  ia  1858,  a  limited  number  of  £ree 
'  eoimni«sion»werel  bestoved  upon  thoee  cadets  who  stood  high- 
est in  the  final  examination.    'A  large  number  of  these  appoint- 
ments, howeyer,  still  remained  in  the  gift  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  were  .granted  to  candidates  who  passed  the 
oirdinary  examination  for  direct  commissions.    Since  1862,  all 
.  nonrpnrohase  commissions  have  been  reserved  for  cadets  at 
tthe.Boyal  Military  College,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
number  (not  exceeding  on  an  average  12  annually)  bestowi^ 
.upon  non-commissioned  officers  promoted  from  the  ranks,  and 
•  upon  gentlemen  who  have  held  the  appointment  of  page  to 
Her  Majesty.    The  commissions  given  to  the  latter  are  exda- 
flively  in  the  Foot  Guards,  and  their  number  seldom  exceeds 
one  in  each  year.    The  free  commissions  allotted  to  the  Coll^ 
are  thrown  open  to  competition  among  the  cadets,  with  the 
exception  of  those  'reserved  for  Queen's  and  Indian  cadet& 
:  Both  of  these  classes  of  cadets  have,  since  the  institution  of 
'  Indian  cadetships,  which  took  place  simultaneously  with  tke 
change  of  the  College  system,  in  August,  1862,  been  entitled 
to  receive  free  commissions  on  passing.a  qualifying  examination 
•at  the  end  of  their  term  of  i  residence. 

The  course  of  stddy  at  the  College  was,  at  the  same  time, 
considerably  modified,  with  the  view  of  allowing  its  comple- 
tion, under  ordinary  drcomstances,  in  *one  year,  instead  of  two 
years,  as  formerly, — the  ^maximum  term  of  residence  being 
':fixed  at  a  year  and  a  half.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  ren- 
der the  course  more  strictly  professional,  and  better  adapted 
to  qualify  a  young  officer  for  the  performance  of  ordinary  reg- 
imental duties  immediately  on  joining  his  corps,  by  the  intio- 
duction  of  instruction  in  military  law,  interior  economy,  etc 

The  age  of  admission  was  fixed  at  16  to  20  for  candidates 
for  the  Infantry,  and  16  to  22  for  those  for  the  Cavalry,--sn 
extension  of  .a  year  in  these  limits  being  for  the  first  time 
introduced  in  favor  of  students  at  the  tuniversities.  A  farther 
privilege  held  out  to  the  latter  diass  of  candidates  was  that, 
while  others  could  only  obtain  admission  by  competitive  exam- 
ination, the  &ct  of  having  passed  certain  university  examins- 
tions  was  of  itself  made  ta  qualification  for  admission.  These 
•ooncesnons,  which,  at  'first,  were  made  to  the  Universities  ci 
;  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  have  been  since  extended  to 
the  other  universities. 
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^  nwabcr  of  cAdets  vas  never  raised  to  the  extent  «on- 
>lated  in  the  plan  proposed  by  8ir  George  Lqwib,  It  yma 
iatlXj  intended  that  the  College  should  acoommodate  S86 
its,  divided  into  four  companies  of  84  each  ;  bnttbeeetab- 
neat  VM  ultimately  fixed  at  260.    This  increase,  however 

niunbert' having,  previoiKly  to  1802,  been  ISO),  led  to  the 
tioo,  in  August,  1662,  Of  a  third  company  to  the  two  in 
:h  the  cadets  had  been  previously  divided.  An  additional 
tun  waa  appointed  to  oommand  this  company,  and,  at  tho 
)  tisie,  three  BubaltOTn  offioers  (one  to  each  company)  were, 
he  first  time,  added  to  the  strength  of  the  establishmeut, 
wist  the  eapt^ns  in  the  charge  of  the  companies.  Simul- 
ously  with  this,  an  important  alteration  was  made  in  the 
,p1ine  of  the  College^  by  abolishing  the  system  which  had 
arto  prevailed  of  employing  the  sergeants  to  assist  in  main- 
ng  disciplinfrby  reporting  the  cadets  for  ofiences  committed 
BHt  the  regulations, 
le  increase  in  the  establishment  also  neoesflitated  in  this 

an  angmentation  of  the  staff  of  instructors. 
!ie  establishment  of  the  Royal  Military  College  in  ISO, 
*  the  chaise  of  system  had  come  into  efiect,  was  as  follows : 
lural  Sqf — 1  Goremor,  1  Cboplaln,  1  PojToMter,  1  QuflrtermMler,  1 
lOD,  1  Anlttant-Snrgeon,  1  Riding  Uutor. 

ST  ilBatgi.—l  Conmudaat,  1  Adjabuit,  6  Frotessnis,  30  SlndcnU. 
(M  OolUge. — t   Llentenant-Oovernor,  1  Major  &nd  .  Buperintcndent   pf 
ea,  3  Capl«h)s  of  Compuilei,  3  Su^tenu,  350  Qentlciaen  Cadets,  1  Adju- 
40  Profesaora  and  Inatraeton,  of  wbcMi  two  irere  cmplojed  elso  «t  Uie 

OpIlCgB. 

be  or^nizatioa  of  the  College  has  undergone  no  material 
ration  since  1863,  with  the'  exception  of  the  abolition  of 
office  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  snbstitution  for  it 
hst  of  Commandant  of  the  Cadet  College.  The  change, 
igh  decided  upon  in  1862,  was  not  oamed  out  during  the 
ire  of  office  of  the  officer  who,  at  that  time,  held  the  appoint- 
t  of  Lientenant-Clovernor,  and  did  not  actually  take  effect 
I  1864.  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  though  nominally  the 
aty  of  the  Governor,  had  exercised  no  control  over  the 
unandant  of  the  Staff  College  from  the  time  of  the  insti- 
on  of  the  latter  establishment,  in  1868.  His  functions  were 
ted  to  the  Cadet  College,  of  which  he  was  virtually,  though 
nominally,  the  Commandant, 
he  establishment  of  cadets  was  nused  in  1865  to  300,  and 
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some  Blight  alterations  have,  at  Tarious  times,  been  made  in 
the  number  of  professors  and  instructors ;  but,  in  its  general 
character,  the  establishment  at  the  present  time  remains  as  it 
was  in  1 863. 

The  modifications  which  have  since  been  made  consist  chiefly 
in  the  reduction  of  the  higher  limit  of  age  for  admission  to  19 
for  all  branches  of  the  service  (retaining,  however,  the  former 
exception  in  favor  of  students  from  the  universities) ;  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  study  of  military  law,  etc. ;  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  ordinary  course  of  residence  from  one  year  to  a 
year  and  a  half. 

In  regard  to  discipline,  the  system  of  assigning  marks  for 
good  conduct,  which  was  introduced  by  the  r^ulations  of 
1862,  has  been  discontinued,  owing  to  practical  difficulties 
which  were  found  to  occur  in  carrying  out  the  system  with 
uniformity.  At  the  beginning  of  1868,  an  alteration  was 
introduced  in  the  powers  of  the  professorial  staff  with  regard 
to  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  Previously  to  this  period 
they  had  exercised  no  disciplinary  powers ;  they  have  since 
been  required  to  take  notice  of  all  offences  which  come  within 
their  cognizance,  either  in  or  out  of  study,  and  have  been 
empowered  to  place  a  cadet  in  arrest  pending  an  inquiry  into 
the  offence.  Even  at  the  present  time,  however,  the  professors 
have  no  power  of  punishment,  this  power  being  confined  to  the 
military  staff  of  the  College. 

According  to  the  Royal  Warrant  of  1808,  the  four  compa- 
nies of  cadets  were  placed  upon  the  establishment  of  the  army, 
and  every  one  admitted  to  the  College  received  a  warrant  of 
gentleman  cadet,  with  the  daily  pay  of  2«.  6J.  Down  to  the 
year  1857,  the  regulations  for  admission  to  the  College  con- 
tained the  provision  that,  "  in  conformity  to  the  Royal  War- 
rant, dated  the  27th  of  May,  1808,  all  gentlemen  cadets  at  the 
Royal  Military  College  are  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War." 
This  provision  appears  to  have  been  omitted  from  all  regnla- 
tions  published  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Coancil  of 
Military  Education  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Coll^ 
which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  1858.  At  the  present 
time,  a  cadet,  on  admission,  is  required  to  sign  a  declaration 
"  to  conform,  in  every  respect,  to  Her  Majesty^s  RegalationS| 
and  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  service." 

The  Board  of  Commissioners,  at  the  time  of  the  report  of 
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Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  18S5,  still 
to  administer  all  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Military 
1  vinne  of  the  wide  powers  vested  in  them  by  the 
rrant  of  1806.  For  some  years  previously  to  tbis, 
he  War  Office  had  exercised  considerable  control 
nancial  acts  of  the  Board.  On  the  appointment  of 
il  of  Military  Education,  in  1857,  the  latter  body 
Qperintend  the  course  of  instruction  at  tlie  College, 
tion  having  been  directed  to  this  subject  in  the  first 
i8  issued  to  them  on  their  appointment.  At  the 
of  1858,  they  commenced  to  conduct  the  examina- 
Imission,  and,  by  a  Royal  Warrant  of  the  Ist  Octo- 
they  were  formally  appointed  Visitors  of  the  Col- 
equired  to  report  to  the  Cororoauder-iQ-Chicf  upon 
tion  given  at  it.  The  power  of  recommending  either 
tment  or  removal  of  the  professors  and  instructors 

0  same  warrant,  placed  in  their  hands, 

;inal  warrant  of  1808  has  never  been  cancelled,  and 
)  vested  by  it  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  still, 
lominally  remain  in  force,  except  so  liar  as  by  the 
r  1856.  Since  this  time,  however,  the  connection 
nmissioncrs  with  the  management  of  tbo  College 
p^ually  diminished.  In  160-3,  the  office  of  Sccre- 
e  Board  was  abolished,  his  financial  duties  being 
to  the  Paymaster  of  the  College,  and  the  perform- 
is  other  duties  being  provided  for  in  the  Corn- 
Chief's  office.  The  discipline  of  tbo  College  still 
minally  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commis- 
it,  cvea  in  regard  to  this  point,  their  interference, 
n  questions  of  considerable  importance  havo  arisen, 
have  been  Uttle  called  for.  Their  duties  of  late 
to  have  been  principally  confined  to  businesB  con- 

1  the  management  of  the  College  property,  in  regard 
Ithongb  the  estate  is  now  formally  vested  in  the 
if  State  for  War,  the  former  powers  of  the  Commis- 

reserved. 

adance  in  the  College,  since  its  reorganization,  has 

iows,  viz.: 
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8Uff  qf  OwermnaA  end  Jnttmction^  1871-Sk 

iVtfsidefi^.— Duke  of  Cambridge,  Field  MarebaL 

Fuw-Prtsridmi.— Rt  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  Secretaij  Of  Wte- 

Oovemior, — ^LL-Gen.  Sir  D.  A.  Cameron. 

Ansiatant — Col.  J.  £.  Addison. 

ibyiTuuter.'^MaJor  Oliver  NicoUs. 

Chaplain. — ^Rev.  £.  J.  Rogers,  M.'A. 

Quarternuutef.-^ohti  Da^ea. 

S*Krgeon, — A.  McLeani  M.D. 

Asgigtant  Surgeon, — John  Greig,  M.D. 

Itidittg'Matief.'-OApL  C.  C.  Brooke. 

CADETS*   GOLLEGB. 

J.({/tffanf.— Major  W.  Patterson. 

OoMainMi^  Companies  if  Gentlemen  CtocMi.— Lt-CoL-W.  &  Fatnu^^Li-CdL 
Alfred  P.  Bowlby,  Capt  H.  £.  Couper. 

atqff'xf  IntirueilUm, 

MaOumaOet  and  ArttfttiMtfe.— ReT.  J.  W.  Yintner,  Ret.  A^ed^^  Deck,  6. 
Hester.  J.  P.  Ketley.  ,  .         .  ^ 

Unt^fkaiUm.'^KpL  G.  Phillips,  Lt  £.  D.  C.  O'Brieii^  G^H.  L.-]CfteheB. 
JiUiiary  Surtfeying.—C&pi.  W.  Paterson. 


MdUary  iRttorv.— Capt.  E.  M.  Jones. 
MUUary  Draunng^^'-CApt  £.  i 


A.  Anderson  Capt  C.  W.  Fotbeigill,  Gf^t 
R.  L.  Lelf. 

Landteape  Drawkiffi — ^Robert  Harley. 
Jf^ench  Lanauage,--J.  Balagu^ 
Geology.— T,  R.  JoneA. 
ChemAtHrg.-^^^m.  AtklDSOn,  PluD. 

WtAST  COLLBCm. 

09Mmandani:--Cot  £.  B.  Hamley,  C.B. 
AafftUant^'^Jdjajor  A.  8.  Jonea 

^^tfeetoTs  and  Mtttructorfm' 

MMemaHee.'^'ReT,  J.  F.  Twisdefti,  T.  Bavage. 

MUUary  MUtory.—Utjor  C.  Adams. 

J/bH^flciuUin  and  Artiuety.—<^i.  H.  Schaw.  ' 

MUUary  Topography.-^Uaiw  a.  B.  Farrell/ Royal  Saglnettl.' 

MUUary  AcbTanistnaUm.—C&pt  W.  Walker. 

JVsneA. — A.  A.'DeCharBlito. 

German, — ^Dr.  Overbeck. 

JBvndudahi.-~3,  Dowson. 

MOUmry  Jhrawing^-^-OKgi.  B.  A.  Andefioii. 


SOTAI.  lOLPr  AST  COUAOB -AT  BunMCMTI  £7Jt , 

gcnn'f  UR>  ninuR  i  iiiiiiwii  i 
[s  creation  of  Qneea's  oadetshipe  oiiginsteddn  the  reow's 
latioDB  of  the  Bel«ot  Committee  of  tb»  Hoau  Kif 'Commons 
iBdhoTst.  At  the  time  the  Committee  reported  (in  th« 
ISSC)  the  a^  of  admiMion  to  SandborBt  wae  from  13  to- 
il tho  following  year,  however,  at  the  time  the  recom- 
iationa  of  the  Committee  were  adopted  by  the  GoTem- 
,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  ruse  the  minmram  age  for 
moa  to  the  College  to  IS ;  and  It  -wwb/  conieqaeatly  de-- 

that,  ia  ordffl^  to  meet  tho'Caae  of  those  who  under  the 
T  regulatioDB  would  have  been  admitted  as  Qoeen'i  ' 
■  at  a  yonnger  agei,  a  apecAl  allowance  of  4(tf.  a  year 
t,  at  the  diicration  of  the  SecieCary  of  State,  be  granted 

candidate  qoaUfied  for  ai'Qmen'icadetBhip,  at  the 
i  13,  to  OMiBt  hoQ'in  ibis  preparatory  education,  nntil 
lained  the  tige  at  which  he  would  be  eligible  for  admis- 
,o  the  College.  This  arrangement  was- sanctioned  by 
'reasury  in  1 BSO,  and  at  first  the  resnlts  of  thd  recom- 
KtioDS  of  the  Belect  Committee  seem  to  have  been  con* 
to  granting. candidates  the  speoial . aUowanoe  in  aid  of 
preparatory  edooationy  as  no  cadet  entwed  nntil  16ttO. 
> first  pnblioamioinioenient  of  theinstitntion'of'Queen's 
thips,  and' of  the  regulationatindtv'whteh  they  were 'to  ' 
'VDted,  was  made  by  a  Geneial  Ordevj  dated  Horse ' 
is,  6th  January,  1858.  It  had  by 'this'tim*  been  finally . 
nined  to  fix  the  ordinary  misinmitsge  for  admission  td 
mrst  at  16;  bot  an  exception  was  made-infaTorof  tbO' 
I'a  cadets,  wbo  were  to  be- admitted  One  yeacyoattger, — 
I  Bg«  of  IS,    The  followii^  were  anMog  theregulationB: 

iec>detaiilp«(of  which  them  are  twentrtn  all;  are  CcnflileAtO'the  rdim 
en  of  Ibe  umy,  Rojft]  ski;,  and  Royal.  BiBr^ei,  who  b>vs  fallen  ia 
or  have  died  ol  wounds  received  in  itctlon,  or  ot  dlieaael  contracted  on 
lerrlee,  >iid  cbo  hare,  left  tbdr  tunUlas  ta  redoeed  ciKomaUDoca 
tlemen  cadeU  oo  thli  olaHare  edncaUd  Kratnltonil;. 
nomiimllont,  wttu  the  concarrence  of  the  Beoretwyot  State  for  War, 
de  by  the  CommaDder-tn-tJhlisf  for  thb  atwy.  In  the  proportion  of  15- 
ilpa,  and  by  the  Flrvt  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  for  th(j  navj  and  niaiincB, 
of  flTDCuletsliltM,-~-towliomnpplicaUDliBarotd-boiBiMle; 
candidate  fan  be  admitted  nnder  the  tga  of  16,  nor  above  that  of  17. 
,  can  where  -the  Berrteea  of  the  father  and  the  clrcnTDslaDcefl  of  thij   ^ 
are  deemed  inch  u*o  conitttntB  a  claim,  •  candidate Inellf^bie  forlm- 
c  admlatlon,  on  acconnt  of  hU  not  having  attained  the  proper  ^e,  bnt 
I  pmnlalng:  yoatb^  may,  at  the  dlecretlon  ot  the  fieoratarr  of  State  lor  ' 
0  allowed  an  addition  to  the  compasdonate  allowance,  with  the  eapeciAl 
t  pramotittghlaieducalkn),  until  lie  Is  eH^blolefaAiMMloo. 

E  regnlatioiw  ander  which  Qneen's  eadetvareat  present 
lated  are  simHsr  to  tbe-abore,  'witb  tbe-cxeeptnon  that- 
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the  wording  of  the  phrase  ^'  diseases  contracted  on  active 
service "  has  been  altered  to  ^*  diseases  contracted  on  terviee 
ahroady^^  and  that  Qneen^s  cadets,  like  other  candidates,  are 
not  now  admitted  until  the  age  of  16.  An  addition  to  the 
^  Compassionate  Allowance,^^  not  exceeding  40^  a  year,  may 
at  the  same  time  be  granted  to  a  candidate  after  the  age  of 
13,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  education  until  he  becomes 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  College.  The  number  of  Qneen^s 
cadetships  (20)  includes  both  those  who  have  entered,  and 
those  to  whom  the  educational  allowance  is  granted  previ- 
ously to  their  admission. 

From  the  first  institution  m  Queen^s  cadetships,  the  candi- 
dates nominated  to  them  have  been  admitted  to  the  College 
on  passing  a  qualifying  examination,  and  have  received  a  gn- 
tuitous  education ;  they  were,  however,  originally  required  to 
compete  for  commissions  without  purchase,  with  other  candi- 
dates, at  the  end  of  the  College  course.  The  privilege  of  ob- 
taining a  free  commission  on  passing  merely  a  qualifying  ex- 
amination was  not  extended  to  them  until  the  institution  of 
the  Indian  cadetships  in  1862.  As  it  was  found  necessary  to 
exempt  the  Indian  cadets  from  competition  with  other  candi- 
dates for  commissions  without  purchase,  a  similar  privily 
was  extended  to  the  Queen^s  cadets.  Both  classes  of  cadets, 
in  addition  to  their  free  education  and  maintenance,  recdTe 
clothing  and  pocket  money. 

The  institution  of  Indian  cadetships  at  Sandhurst  took  place 
in  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  the  government  of  India 
from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown,  and  the  subse- 
quent amalgamation  of  the  Indian  and  Imperial  forces. 

The  notice  of  the  admission  of  Indian  cadets  to  the  establish- 
ment appears  for  the  first  time  iif  the  College  regulations  of 
1st  May,  1862.  Their  number,  like  that  of  the  Qneen's 
cadets,  is  limited  to  20.  They  are  nominated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Acts  21  Sd  22  Yict.  cap.  106,  s.  35,  and  23  &  24 
Yict.  cap.  100,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Coancil, 
from  the  sons  '^  of  persons  who  have  served  in  India  in  the 
military  or  civil  services  of  Her  Majesty  or  the  East  India 
Company.''  The  restrictions,  however,  regarding  the  death 
of  the  father  and  the  circumstances  of  the  family,  which  ap- 
ply to  a  candidate  for  a  Queen's  cadetship,  do  not  limit  the 
nomination  of  Indian  cadets.  The  expense  of  the  cdncation 
and  maintenance  of  the  latter  is  borne  by  Indian  revenues. 
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lOTVaia,  BOOKS,  pitmehts,  etc.,  1867. 

im  R07HI  MUiUrr  Collie,  Sandhurst,  vlll 
luUon  under  the  ■upmnleiidence  of  tlic 
IxaintnatlODH  for  Ibis  parpoie  wltl  bo  held 
',  Bt  the  Royal  Hoepltal  CbcUcB. 
be  borne  on  Oif  esUbllBliinent,  being  the 
kUod.  or  have  died  ot  wounds  nicelvtd  In 
>n  service  abroad ;  and  who  bare  left  thdr 
.  Fifteen  wDl  bo  sons  of  offlcera  of  the 
rs  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  Royal  Marines. . 
inty  Indian  cadetahlpB,  for  nomination  to 
Mlected  who  have  served  In  India  In  the 

ieity,  or  of  the  Eaat  India  Company, 
nfimtry  or  the  cavalry,  mnel  be  between 
imencement  of  the  term  Immediately  bqc- 


ppUMtlon  the  foUoTlng  docamenta,  tIe.  : 
'  Mb  buptiam,  or,  in  defaalt  of  that,  a  de- 
le by  one  of  his  parents,  Eivlng  tila  exact 
ilnlater  ot  the  Cborch  or  denominaUoD  to 
■tat  duly  iustnictod  In  the  principles  of  the 

dates,  It  will  be 

^ _, _, ^ Dlnatlona  which 

rc«crlbed  Umlts  of  tge.  If  nnauccesstul  In 
the  coUeee,  he  will  be  allowed  to  present 
ntlon  nntll  he  fau  exceeded  the  maxiranm 
lailmum  age,  he  can  only  be  admitted  into 
imlssion  by  purchase,  In  the  nsual  manner, 


__    ... jr  miiilary  scrviee. 

ibjccta  of  examination,  bat  no  candidate 
lore  than  J)m  of  these  subjects : 

Harks. 

ek,  1,600,     -      -         -        8,600 

-   8,600 

1,200 

■    1,200 

i,aoo 

iTKlogy  and  geology),  •    1,200 

slstry,  he&t,  and  electrlci^),  1,200 


600 
600 


lentarjr  portions  of  mathemaUca  and  the 

each  candidate. 

:iea  will  be  incloded  in  Uie  obligatory  sae- 

lal  f  racUuDt,  proportion,  extraction  of  tlie 

nstloiu,  and  qnestion*  prodncing  them. 

1,200  mark*  (ont  of  the  whole  3,«»  for 
i  will  be  neceraary  for  qoallflcation  that  at 
most  be  obtained  in  arithmetic 
ills  will  be  allotted  to  correct  and  legible 

Motion;  and  of  then  it  will  b( 

i. 

le  candidate  ma;  telect  taj  tbi«e> 
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No  candidate  will  be  aUowed  to  count  the  mailu  gained  in  anr  of  flie  time 
Tolnntary  snbjeots.  onleBs  amomitlmf  to  one  sixth  of  tbe  wboie  number  of 
marlu  aUotted  to  that  subject :  and  for  qnaliflcatlon  he  will  be  required  to  ob- 
tain on  his  flTe  sabjects  a  total  of  1,500  marka. 

No  marlu  will  t>e  allowed  to  eonnt  in  any  sabiect  left  optional  to  the  can- 
didate, unless  he  gain  at  least  one  sixth  of  the  whole  nmnber  allotted  to  that 
sablecl 

9.  Every  candidate  will  be  Teqnired  to  forward  to  the  MHitaur  Seeictaiy, 
Horse  Guards,  one  month  before  the  examination,  a  statement  of  the  snbjeds 
he  desires  to  take  up.  as  well  as  a  certUlcate  from  the  master  or  tutor  imder 
whom  he  has  been  educated,  of  his  general  moral  condnet  for  at  least  the  two 
preceding  years.  If  a  candidate  has  failed  in  a  prerions  examination  hewHl 
only  be  required  to  forward  a  list  of  the  subjects  he  selects,  and  acertifeate 
of  conduct  between  the  two  examinations.  These  documents  are  under  no 
circumstances  to  be  transmitted  l)efore  the  date  abore  spedfled. 

10.  After  the  examination  the  candidates  will  be  reported  to  the  Gora- 
numder'-in-Chief  In  the  order  of  their  merits  and  wHl  be  appointed  aoeordlngly 
as  far  as  vacancies  will  allow. 

11.  Candidates  who  have  passed  the  eacaminations  called  **  reaponslons  "  and 
^moderations**  at  the  Universitv  of  Oxford,  or  those  called  ** previous  enm- 
inations**  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  I>ublin,  or  the  matrlcnlatioB 
examination  of  the  University  of  London ;  or  any  one  of  the  three  examfan- 
tions  required  for  the  degree  of  M<A.  at  the  Untvetsltles  of  8t  Andrew's  aad 
Glasgow;  or  the  "class  examination  of  the  second  year**  (Cnrricalms  of 
ArtsT  at  the  University  of  Atierdeen;  or  the  " prdfaninaiy  examination"  tt 
the  University  of  Edinbuiigh ;  or  the  **  first  iJniversi^  examination  **  of 
Queen's  University,  Ireland,  will  be  considered  as  qualined  for  admissiaDto 
the  Royal  Military  College  without  further  examination. 

Candidates  from  tbe  Universities  must  not  be  more  than  21  years  of  age  for 
the  infantry,  nor  more  than  23  years  for  the  cavaliy.  They  will  be  relidrad 
to  send  to  the  Military  Secretary,  Horse  Guards,  two  months  before  tbe  eeni- 
menccment  of  the  term  at  which  they  desire  to  enter,  certificates  from  the 
responsible  authorities  of  their  college  of  J;eneral  moml  conduct  dnriag  reii- 
dence  at  the  University,  and  of  having  passed  the  above-mentioned  esamioft- 
tlons,  togetner  with  the  certificate  of  age,  as  required  by  clause  5 

Should  the  number  of  general  eandidates  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  vacancies  at  the  college,  a  suitable  portion  of  those  vacwieiee  vOl 
be  offered  to  the  University  and  to  the  competing  candidates  respectivdy. 

12.  Candidates  for  admission  as  Queen's  cadets  must  apply  zdr  a  nomfaia- 
Hon  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  if  the  sons  of  officers  in  the  army;  ortotiM 
First  Lord  of  the  Admirality,  if  the  sons  of  officers  in  the  Royal  navy,  or 
Royal  marines.  The  above  nominations  will  be  made  by  the  Comraanderin- 
Chicf  or  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretsiy 
of  State  for  War.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  will  nomioaie 
to  cadetships  for  the  Indian  services. 

PirfvUum  <2f  Meeaaariet,  Books^  OimMlnttkmt^  etc. 

13.  Every  gentleman  cadet  will -receive  from  the  Military  Secretary  a  lift 
of  tbe  artioles  of  clothing,  books,  and  instruments  with  which  he  most  pro- 
vide himself  before  joining  the  eoUege,  and  which  he  will  be  required  to  keep 
complete  during  his  residence. 

Any  other  books,  instruments,  or  drawing  implements  that  he  may  nibce- 
qncntly  reanire  for  the  prosecution :of  his  studies,  wHl  be  provided  at  the  col- 
lege, and  chai)(ed  to  hia  account 

14.  The  amount  of  contribution  for  education,  board,  washing,  and  medict] 
attendance,  on  account  of  each  cadet,  per  annum,  is  as  follows : 

a.  For  sons  of  private  gentlemen,  ....  £100 

b.  For  sons  of  admirals,  and  general  offioers  having  regi- 

ments or  receiving  Indian  colonels*  allowances,     -     SO 
e.  For  sons  of  general  officers,        -  -  >  >     70 

d.  For  sons  of  captains  and  commandere  of  the  Royal 

navy,  and  field  offloors  of  the  araiy  having  anbstaa- 
tiverank,  .--...    50 

e.  For  sons  of  all  offleera  'Of  the  royal  navy  and  ainqr 

under<the  above  rank,  -  -  -  >  -    40 

/.  For  sons  of  officera  of  tbe  royal  navy  and  army  who 
have  died  in  the  service,  and  whose  fiuailies  mn 
proved  to  be  left  in  pecuniary  distress,        >-         -    90 
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•n  on  the  Don-eflecUve  list  will  p&j  according  U>  Uielr 
1  wdd  Uielr  commlMioiu  are,  In  tbii  clauIfiratioD,  reck- 


;«ra  who  hmvo  retired  Tolnntaril?  apon  half-psT  prerlavi 
ntv-flve  years  on  full  paj  will  be  Hpeclally  coiui[dcrcd. 
n  hall-pay  after  twenty-live  years'  eerrlce  on  full  pay 


paymeiit  with  the  rank  in  which  tbcy  last  at.   __. 

I  officers  whose  claima  do  not  come  under  classes  /.  and 

cording  to  the  BDbstantlTO  rank  la^t  held  by  (heir  fatbere. 

Uccrs  who  have  retired  on/iJI  pay,  the  pajmeDta  win  be 

■tautivo  rank  last  held  by  their  lathers. 

Acen  of  civil  departmenta  having;  relative  rank  with  of- 

d  navy,  of  the  permanent  militia  slafl;  and  of  adjutants 

tee,  are  adtnlsslbio  to  the  collie  on  the  game  lenns  as 

'  the  aons  ot  army  and  navy  wfflcera  of  corrcaponding 

ndion  naval  and  military  officers  not  spei^allT  nominated 
lt*te  for  India  will  bo  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
ic  Queen's  service. 

tor  the  aons  of  profcaaors  at  tlie  Staff  and  Cadet  Colleges, 
r  Academy,  and  at  the  lata  Indian  Collegea,  Addlscombe, 

Mters  at  the  above  inBlltnUons,    -  -  -  40 

hlch  may  take  place  by  promotion  or  reUrement  In  the 
>f  a  cadet  must  be  inunedlatelv  noUOed  to  the  Military 
hat  the  contribution  paid  to  the  collie  on  account  of 
gulatcd  accordingly. 

Iio  admission  of  a  cadet  (not  a  Queen's  cadet)  he,  or  if  a 
'  guardian,  will  bo  required  t«>  make  the  followlug  pay- 


Mbe  paid  tu  the  paymaster  of  the  Coliece. 

ceding  half  year  the  regulated  contribution  le  In  like 
advance,  to  the  paymaster  of  the  college,  to  whom  must 
■um  of  SI.  for  the  further  provision  of  uniform  clatlilng, 
Ly  be  required  to  make  up  the  coutlngent  deposit  to  IS. 


whose  bclialt  these  r^nil<'U<'»*  ^  regard  to  payments 
led  with,  win  be  received  at  the  college. 

contribution  wUl  be  made  for  any  portion  of  the  half 
let  may  be  removed  from  the  establishment,  without  tbe 
tie  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
ivlll  bo  required  from  Que 

rusticated  durli  "  -  "  — 

hole  term  in  consequence  of  msUcaUon  or  slckneis,  a 
will  be  required  for  Ihu  privilege  of  his  name  liclng  kept 
■tablishment,  and  tor  a  Tocancy  being  guaranteed  at  the 

1  sickness  doring  any  porUon  of  a  term,  a  refund  of  that 

I  inlMlstencc  wUlbe  permltled. 

if  cadets  of  the  orphan  clais,  whose  annual  contnbnUon 

nmt  to  be  paid  when  the  absence  extends  over  a  whole 

ed  to  and  dct«nnlned  by  the  Becretary  ot  Stat*. 

lan  cadet  will  be  snppUed  with  a  weeklv  allowance  ot 

1  discretion  ot  tbe  commandant  of  the  college :  bat  this 

«eeed  4s.  6d.  a  week  for  a.  gentleman  cadet  who  is  a  fe- 

er,  4>.  a  week  tor  a  gentleman  cadet  who  la  an  under  offl- 

>r  a  gentleman  cadet  who  la  a  corporal,  and  2i.  6d.  a  week 

ncn  cadets.    The  eipetue  of  thla  allowance  wlU  be  de- 
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frayed  out  of  the  amoimt  deposited  for  the  purpose  of  meeUni;  coatiiunit 
ezpcnsce,  SBd  In  thw  ciuw  of  Queen's  or  IndiBn  cadets  It  will  be  borne  by  tbt 
public. 

JHacipHM. 

88.  All  finentlemen  cadets  are  subject  to  sucli  roles  and  regulations  as  k% 
or  mav  be  from  time  to  time^  established  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order 
and  discipline. 

34.  Every  gentleman  cadet  will  be  liable  to  be  removed  from  the  coUege 
at  any  time  should  his  conduct  be  such  as  to  render  it  obvious  that  bis  remtiB' 
inf;  would  be  either  hurtful  to  the  institution  or  unprofitable  to  himself. 

S5.  To  every  cadet  will  be  assigned,  at  the  commencement  of  each  Verm, 
100  marks  for  conduct 

From  this  number  deductions  will  be  made  in  certain  authorized  pro|KR^ 
tions  for  every  offence  which  shall  have  been  met  by  a  punishmeat  of  mo» 
than  two  days'  drill. 

Should  the  cadet  forfeit  more  than  three-fourths,  or  75  of  the  above  109 
roarksj  he  will  not  be  gazetted  to  his  commission  until  all  other  eentlemeo 
radets  of  the  same  batch  shall  have  been  provided  for;  and  should  he  lofs 
ull  his  marks  for  conduct  he  will  be  msticat«d  for  one  term. 

86.  Oentlemen  cadets  are  strictly  prohibited  from  contracting  debts  with 
any  publican  or  tradesman  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college. 

87.  No  perouisites  or  presents  of  any  kind  are  to  be  received  by  any  penoo 
belonging  to  the  college  from  either  tli«  gentlemen  cadets  or  their  frieiHk 

88.  Gentlemen  cadets  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  college  daring 
the  vacations  without  the  special  sanction  of  the  Secretuy  of  State  for  Wsr, 
on  satisfactory  proof  being  shown  that  they  have  no  £rieods  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  whom  they  could  j?o.  Payment  of  12.  la  a  week  will  he  roqmred 
In  such  cases  from  those  who  are  not  (Queen's  cadeta. 

TermlnaUtm  qf  tTie  Oouns^  and  rtmonxiBL  from  tht  CbHUge. 

89.  The  course  of  study  is  calculated  for  a  residence  of  three  terms,  or  IS 
months,  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  the  term  in  which  a  gfsntleintB 
cadet  may  Join.  It  is  open,  however,  for  any  cadet,  who  at  the  end  of  his 
first  term  shall  have  proved  himself  qualified  for  promotion  at  once  to  the 
third  term  classes,  to  compete  for  a  commission  without  purchase,  or  to  be 
examined  for  a  commission  by  purchase,  at  the  end  of  bis  second  term ;  bntno 
fourth  term  will  be  allowed  on  any  plea  but  that  of  long  continued  sl^nen, 
in  which  case  special  application  must  be  made  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
accompanied  by  an  opinion  from  the  surgeon  of  the  coll^re. 

Gentlemen  cadets  allowed  a  fourth  term  will  not  be  permitted  to  conpete 
for  commissions  without  purchase. 

40.  Examinations  for  commissions  will  l>c  held  periodically.  The  nmnber 
of  commissions  to  be jriven  without  purchase  will  be  announced  preTionslT 
to  the  examination.  Tnese  will  be  competed  for  and  awarded  to  the  randi- 
dAtes  who  are  first  in  order  of  merit  / 

41.  Candidates  who  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  place  amongst 
those  to  whom  commissions  without  purchase  can  be  awiu^ed,  but  who  have 
obtained  the  minimum  number  of  marks  required  for  qnaliflcaUon,  will  be 
considered  to  have  prior  claims  to  all  other  candidates  for  commisBbnis  h/ 
purchase. 

42.  Queen's  and  Indian  cadets  will  receive  commissions  without  purchase 
on  passing  the  qualifving  examination.  The  names  of  those  who  ^Ustimkh 
themselves  eoually  with  competitors  for  commissions  without  purchase  wQl  be 
pablished  in  the  same  lists  with  the  latter. 

48.  In  every  case  a  certificate  of  conduct  and  proficiency  in  miUiaiT  nd 
athletic  exercises  will  be  required  from  the  governor  of  the  college  before  s 
cadet  can  be  examined  for  his  commission. 

44.  Any  gentlenian  cadet  desirous  of  entering  the  Royal  Artilleiy  or  Royil 
Engineers  will  be  permitted,  if  otherwise  eligible,  to  offer  himsdf  asactndi- 
date  at  any  of  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission  into  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Woolwich :  and  his  position  at  the  Royal  Militaiy  CoUege 
will  not  be  affected  by  his  failure  at  such  examination. 

45.  No  gentieman  cadet  will  be  allowed  to  present  himself  at  a  direct 
commission  examination  during  his  residence  at  the  Royal  Militaiy  College. 

46.  No  gentleman  cadet  is  to  l>f)  removed  from  the  college  withont  the 
permission  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  obtained  through  the  governor  of  the 
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tmui  cadet  iateam  to  love  the  college  *t  the  end  of  *  term,  >t 
'  DoUce  of  hU  Intention  is  to  be  glTen  to  the  governor.  In  de- 
loUce  a  quMter't  tubscrlption  must  be  paid. 


ttaiiD  iOi.  ■  year  to  the  "  compaaalonalc  allowance 

CMtion  o(  the  SecrcUry  of  State  far  War,  be  allowed  to  a  can- 
iverlS,  to  enable  him  to  complete  hUpreparatury  etiacatloo,  ni 
for  Immediate  odmlaslon  Into  the  eolle^  In  consequence  of  the 
if  admtisioa  having  iMen  raised  la  IS. 

Irable  that  every  candidate  irho  is  under  21  yean  of  age  should, 
in,  be  accompuiled  by  bit  parent,  guardian,  or  some  other  re- 
in, to  saUsfy  the  reqalrements  of  the  college  on  his  belwlt 
nnsible  parent  or  gnardlan  of  every  sncc^sfnl  candidate,  and 
limselt,  before  he  can  be  «-<inH.t«.l  tt  a  cadet,  Till  be  reqidred   - 
Ivelf  the  following  declantloni : 

DedaraOoH  bf/  Oadd. 


rwulations  tor  1 „   , 

le  by  tLe  some  in  every  particular,  as  well  aa  to  observe  and  fol- 
rders  and  directions  oa  I  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from 
Jie  commandant,  or  other  olHcers  or  anthorltlea  of  the  Royal 
;e.  And  I  further  hold  myself  bound  to  conform,  in  every 
T  H«]eaty'a  r^ulotiona,  and  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the 


(Signature) 

Dtdamil'yn  tiy  Ou  Ibrtnt  or  Oiiardian. 
;Ure  that  I  consent  to  the  admlaslon  of  my  (son  oi 
f  College,  on  the  foregoing  conditions." 

(Signature) 


SvlilecU  <^  du  itaot  ScaminatioH. 


flcaltOD  and  danents  of  iwnDsnent  (ortlflca- 
inpaiatorr  conrse  ol  pnctlal  geomstTr, 
;aDd  SBrreriDe,  .... 

ud  geognphf,         .... 


_„, ..and  meainrailon,  -    1 

.-Bndld,  Books  V.,  VI.,  and  XI.  (pmpodtlons  1-M). 
in,  plue  iriiiDDair — * " — 

— mclicalni--'— 


qDaltCy  for  ■  commiasloni  every  gentleman  cadet  will  be  ro- 
ll 1,9G0  marks  in  tb  obligatory  section  of  forUUcatlon,  military 
irveylog,  military  history,  the  flrst  "Oi^Uoii  of  mathemaUca,  and 
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SUBJS0T8  AHD  COUBSB  OF  nfBTRUCTI09C 

The  studies  of  the  college  are  mathematieSy  fortification, 
military  drawing  and  surveying,  military  history  and  geogra- 
phy,  and  one  modem  language  (either  French  or  German), 
which  are  obligatory  on  all  cadets,  and,  in  the  final  examba- 
tion  1,950  marks  (out  of  5,400  reqi^ired),  with  a  certificate  of 
proficiency  in  military  and  athletic  exercises,  are  required  to 
qualify  for  a  commission.  To  these  studies  are  added  chem- 
istry or  physics,  geology,  and  a  second  modem  language, 

Eor  educatiqual  purposes,  the  cadet  corps  is  divided  into 
ihipee  cqmpi^^ifis,  df^giiated  A,  Q}  C,  each  company  pursuing 
the  same  subjects  at  the  same  time,  with  a  classification  of  meuh 
bers  into  sections,  according  to  the  results  of  the  minor  and 
term  examinations.  The  minor  examinations  take  place  every 
six  weeks,  and  the  term  examinations  every  six  months,  and 
the  final  examination  at  the  close  of  the  course,  which  occu- 
pies three  terms  of  six  months  each,  llie  final  examinatioa 
is  conducted  by  examiners  attached  to  the  Council  of  Military 
Education.  The  final  result,  as  bearing  on  a  commission,  is 
reached  by  adding  the  marks  as  determined  by  the  average 
of  the  minor  and  term  examinations,  and  the  answers  of  the 
final  examination. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  halls  of  study,  of*  which  there 
arc  18,  large  enough  to  accommodate,  each,  18  cadets,  bat 
generally  occupied  by  15.  The  lecture  hall  will  accommodate 
100  without  crowding. 

1.  Mathematics^  elem^itary  for  all  sections,  including  arith- 
metic, algebra  up  to  simple  equations,  eudld,  the  use  of  loga- 
rithmic tables,  elementary  problems  in  heights  and  distances, 
and  mensuration ;  and  higher  in  the  third  section,  including  trig- 
onometry and  practical  mechanics  and  hydrostatics,  occapies 
21  hours  a  week  during  the  entire  residence.  To  this  branch 
is  assigned  a.  professor,  one  senior  master,  and  three  other 
masters.  To  the  highest  proficiency  in  mathematics  is  assigned 
a  maximum  of  1,200  marks,  and  a  minimum  of  300  is  allowed 
to  count. 

2.  ^FhHtfication  mcluaes  field  and  the  elements  of  permanent 
fortification,  with  a  preparatory  course  of  practical  geometry. 
To  this  study,  which  occupies  three  hours  every  day,  or  18 
hours  per  week,  are  assigned  six  professors,  and  to  the  highest 
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Scienoy  is  awauded  a  maximQm  of  1,800  msrkfl,  with  a 
imum  of  460.  Field  fortification  is  taught  in  the  first  tvo 
08,  plan  dr&mng  and  practical  work  going  on  together, 
:  cadetB  traoe  and  execute  portions  of  fieldworks,  making 

planting  revetement,  gabions,  and  fascines,  and  doing  all 
tho  heavy  work,  which  ia  left  to  the  sappers.  They  are  also 
meted  in  bridge  making  and  in  pontooning,  and  witness 
ry  speoies  of  work  done  in  the  hall,  on  the  fortification 
nnd. 

.  Militwy  Sarveyififf  and  Drawing  oecupy  together  1} 
rs,  ander  12  professors.  The  cadets  oommence  by  drawing 
n  copies,  then  from  models,  being  in  the  meantime  also 
ght  the  use  of  inetrumeuts ;  Uien  in  six  weeks  after  joining 
corps,  they  are  taken  out  to  triangulate  with  the  prismatic 
ipass  and  pacing,  and  traverse  I'oads.  The  former  practice 
li  the  theodilite  and  sextant  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
>le  instruction  baa  been  concentrated  on  the  art  of  field 
liching  08  of  more  importance  to  an  infantry  officer.     To 

highest ' proficiency  in  this. subject  ia  given  1,800  marks,  i 

a  minimum  of  450  is  allowed  to  count  in  the  final  result.  | 
,he  final  examination  the  candidate  for  a  commisaon  must 
sin  at  least  1,200  marks  in  the  above  subjects. 
.  Military  Hist<yry  and  Geography \a  under  the  chai^  of 

professor  and  two  instmctors.  The  present  course  ia  to  ' 
3  inatmction  by  lecture,  in  the  organization  and  mode  of 
on  of  the  three  anna,  and  explanation  of  the  operation  of  the 
imlssariat  and  transport  department  of  an  army,  followed 
i  short  and  simple  campaign.  In  the  aecond  half-year,  two 
paigns  are  selected,  with  a  view  to  illuatrate  the  generally 
ived  principles  of  tactics  and  strategy,  and  in  the  third 
-year  one  campaign  is  thoroughly  worked  out  in  detail, 
cadets  take  notes  of  the  lecture,  on  which  they  are 
uined  orally,  and  after  the  main  propositions  and  facts  are 
ted  by  the  profesaor,  a  subsequent  study  and  examiua- 

on  the  printed  scheme  is  had.  In  this  study  the  cadets 
If  plans  of  the  theatre  of  war  and  of  battles,  showing  the 
tXoa  of  the  opposing  forces. 

Languages,  French  and  German, — the  former  with  one 
essor  and  three  roasters,  and  the  latter  with  one  master. 

usual  coarse  in  either  language  is  grammar,  exercises,  dic- 
}n,  translation,  and  composition.     To  the  highest  pro- 
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ficiency  in  either,  1 ,200  marks  are  assigned,  and  a  minimum  of 
300  is  allowed.  One  of  these  langaages  is  obligatory  in  the 
final  examination,  but  the  candidate  can  be  examined  in  both. 
The  cadets  can  change  from  one  language  to  the  other  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term. 

6.  Chemutry  (including  sound,  heat,  electricity,  and  mag- 
netism) and  Geology  (including  mineralogy  and  physical 
geography)  occupy  each  a  half  hour  four  days  in  the  week, 
and  employ  part  of  the  time  of  two  professors. 

7.  Freehand  or  Landscape  Drawing  receives  two  lessons 
per  week,  first  from  copies  and  models,  and  in  the  third  term 
one  lesson  per  weeV  from  nature.  To  the  highest  proficiency 
is  assigned  600  marks,  and  a  minimum  of  150  b  allowed. 

8.  Military  exercises  enter  into  the  programme  for  the  day, 
'and  consist  of  gymnastics  for  the  first  term,  gun-drill  and 

riding  (one  lesson  per  week)  in  the  second  term,  and  two 
lessons  in  the  last  exercises  for  the  third  term.  Parade  and 
infantry  drill  occupy,  in  addition,  half  an  hour  before  break- 
fast, and  50  minutes  between  the  first  and  second  period  of 
study  in  the  morning  (9.30  and  10.50). 

For  qualification  a  cadet  must  obtain  an  aggregate  of  1,200 
marks  out  of  5,400  on  the  three  military  subjects,  and  a  total 
aggregate  of  1,950  of  these.  Similar  proponions  of  marb 
must  be  obtained  each  term  that  the  cadet  may  return  in  the 
following  term. 

RESULTS  OF  BXAMINATI0N8. 

Out  of  2,399  admission  examinations  in  eleven  years,  from 
1858  to  1868,  444  were  unsuccessful ;  and  in  the  final  exami- 
nations, in  the  same  period,  out  pf  1,720,  25  failed.  The 
results  of  the  examinations  show  better  preparation  from  year 
to  year. 

EXFENBITUBEB. 

The  expenditures  of  the  government,  on  account  of  the 
Military  College,  were  as  follows:  for  1858-9,  £27,969;  for 
1863-4,  £39,690;  for  1866-7,  £36,416,  exclusive  of  payments 
made  by  the  cadets  or  by  the  Indian  government^  which,  in 
1866-67,  was  £4,237. 


I"A1  MIUTABY  ACADEMY  AT  WOOLWICH. 


tary  Academy  at  Woolwich  va»  instituted  by 
a  1T41,  to  give  instruction  to  officers  who  served 
ery  and  Engineers.  It  began  in  a  small  room  in 
it  Woolwich,  where  the  Board  of  Ordnance  nsed 
to  assemble,  under  the  instruction  of  two  masters, 
d  by  rotation  during  four  consecutive  hours  in 
of  every  week.  At  first  only  the  officers  of  the 
lion  composing  the  Artillery,  and  of  the  corps  of 
rere  required  to  attend.  In  the  second  year  non- 
■d  officers,  and  privates  too,  wei'e  at  liberty  to 
upon  its  close  cadets,  to  the  number  of  five  to  each 
artillery,  resorted  to  the  hall.  Being  sons  of  offi- 
:x>rps,  and  not  in  uniforni  or  under  military  con< 
lets  became  an  element  of  disorder,  which  led  to 
ematic  organization.  In  1T44,  the  cadets  were 
uniform,  and  collected  into  a  distinct  company, 
fficers,  with  a  drum-major.  By  1762,  the  number 
id  increased  from  twenty  to  sixty,  and  in  1798, 
ed, — boarding  with  their  families.  In  the  last  year 
.8  were  made  to  lodge  and  board  the  cadets  by 
a  day  per  head,  until  by  degrees,  in  1857,  an  im- 
f  bnildings  had  been  erected,  and  the  establishment 
ent  and  instruction  consisted  of  18  officers  on  the 
f,  and  some  fifty  professors  and  masters  in  the 
icational  corps. 


rto  the  year  1855  admission  to  the  Royal  Military 
nld  only  be  obtained  by  a  nomination  from  the 
ral  of  the  Ordnance.  The  hmits  of  age  for  ad- 
)  at  that  timo  from  14  to  16,  and  the  candidates 
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nominated  were  required  to  pass  an  entrance  examiQation 
before  the  professors  of  the  Academy,  which  yaried  somewhat 
according  to  the  age  of  the  individual.  A  certain  number  of 
the  candidates  previously  passedfthough  the  preparatory  school 
at  Carshalton,  admission  to  which  was  equally  obtained  hy 
nomination  from  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
were  transferred  to  the  Academy  on  passing  an  examination 
similar  to  that  required  from  those  who.  entered  the  latter 
establishment  direct.  The  term  of  residence  at  the  Academy 
varied,  according  to  the  progress  of  a  cadet,  from  tw(f  to  four 
yeara. 

The  inability  of  the  Academy  to  meet  the  demand  for  offi- 
cers for  the  Artillery  and  Engineero  creatisd  by  the  Crimean 
war,  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  obtaining  com- 
missions in  the  scientific  corps.  At  first  a  limited  number  of 
nominations  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  head  nuisten 
of  the  great  public  schools  of  the  country,  and  the  candidates 
nominated  by  them  were  appointed  to  provisional  conunissions 
on  passing  an  examination  at  Woolwich ;  but  after  a  short 
time  the  principle  of  open  competition  for  admission  to  tba  .^ 
tillery  and  Engineers  was  adopted,  in  1855,  by -Lord  Panmnrpf 
when  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Simultaneously  with  this 
change — the  first  recognition  of  the  competitive  piindplein 
regard  to  military  education  in  this  country — a  great  itera- 
tion was  made  in  the  limits  of  age  for  admission  to  the  6(aen* 
tific  corps.  Both  direct  appointments  to  commissions  in  the 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  without  any  previous  speoiaKinstmo* 
tion,  and  admissions  to  the  senior  or  practical  class  at  the 
Academy,  without  passing  through  the  lower  or  theoretical 
classes  at  that  institution,  were  thrown  open  to  public  compe- 
tition among  all  natural-bom  subjects  of  Her  Majesty.  The 
limits  of  age  for  candidates  for  the  direct'  appointments  were 
from  19  to  21.  Those  who  were  successful  were  in  the  first  uh 
stance  to  receive  provisional  commissions,  and  to  be  placed  for 
instruction  under  the  Director  of  Artillery  Studies,  at  Wool- 
wich, for  a  period  of  about  six  months,-  at  the  end  of  which 
they  were  to  be  permanently  commissioned.  Candidates  for 
admission  to  the  practical  class  at  the  Academy  were  required 
to  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and'  19 ;  those  admitted  were  to 
reukain  in  the  practical  class  for  six  or  eight  months,  after 
which,  on  passing  an  examination^  they  W43re  to  receive  coin- 
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miBsions  in  the  Artillery  or  Engineers.  The  first  competitive 
examination  under  this  system  (the  regulations  for  which  will 
be  found  below)  was  held  in  August,  1855,  and  was  conducted 
by  a  body  of  examiners  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
under  the  direction  of  Canon  Moseley,  The  examination  for 
both  classes  of  appointments  thrown  open  to  competition  was 
the  same,  and  was  based  on  the  general  education  of  the 
country,  the  object  being  merely  to  compare  the  abilities  and 
attainments  of  the  candidates  without  reference  to  special 
professional  knowledge.  Two  other  similar  examinations,  both 
for  provisional  commissions  and  for  admission  to  the  practical 
class,  were  held  in  January  and  June,  1856,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  limits  of  age  of  the  candidates  were  somewhat 
extended,  and  that  in  these  later  examinations  no  commis- 
sions in  the  Engineers  were  offered  to  competition. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  war,  however,  the  system 
of  appointing  officers  directly  from  civil  life  to  commissions  in 
the  scientific  corps,  as  well  as  that  of  admitting  candidates  to 
the  practical  class  at  the  Academy,  which  had  been  adopted 
to  meet  the  pressure  of  the  war,  came  to  an  end.  No  other 
examination  after  that  in  June,  1850,  was  held  for  a  year ;  but 
in  June,  1857,  the  first  competitive  examination  for  admission 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  at  the  Academy  took 
place.  The  limits  of  age  for  admission  were  fixed  at  17  to  20, 
and  it  was  announced  that  the  successful  candidates  would 
remain  under  instruction  at  the  Academy  ^'  until  sufficiently 
advanced  in  scientific  knowledge  to  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation.'* 

Since  this  period  open  competitive  examinations  have  been 
held  regularly  every  six  months  for  admission  to  the  Academy ; 
and  though  various  modifications  in  their  details  have  been 
made,  their  general  character  remains  little  altered.  The 
limits  of  age  for  candidates,  originally  placed  at  1 7  to  20,  were, 
however,  in  1862,  reduced  to  16  to  19^  at  which  they  are  at 
present  fixed. 

The  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Academy,  like  those 
which  had  previously  been  held  for  provisional  commissions 
and  for  appointments  to  the  practical  class,  were  at  first  con- 
ducted by  Canon  Moseley  and  a  special  Board  of  Examiners 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  with  whom  the 
general  management  of  the  Academy,  after  the  abolition  of 
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the  office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  remained.  In 
1858,  however,  the  superintendence  of  the  system  of  instruction 
at  Woolwich  was  transferred  to  the  Council  of  Military  Educa- 
tion, who,  since  July,  1650,  have  conducted  the  examinations. 

Althougli  the  principle  of  open  competition  for  appoint- 
ments in  the  scientific  eoi'ps  was  first  recognized  in  1855,  and 
in  1857  was  extended  genei^ally  to  admission  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  instruction  at  the  Academy,  yet  the  system  of  com- 
petitive examination  did  not  become  the  sole  and  universal 
means  of  admission  to  Woolwich  until  the  year  1861.    Time 
was  required  to  clear  off  the  vested  interests  of  candidates  who 
had  been  placed  on  the  old  nomination  list  of  the  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  ;  of  youths  who  had  been  admitted 
to  the  preparatory  school  at  Carshalton ;  of  cadets  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  proposed   amalgamation   of  Sandhurst  and 
Woolwich,  had  obtained  admission  to  the  former  institution 
on  the  understanding  that  they  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  commissions  in  the  Artillery  and  Engineers ;  and, 
lastly,  of  cadets  at  the  Indian  Military  College  at  Addiscombe, 
who,  on  the  abolition  of  the  local  Indian  army,  were  transfer- 
red to  Woolwich  before  receiving  commissionB  in  the  Kojal 
Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers. 

Out  of  3,085  admission  examinations  in  eleven  years,  from 
1858  to  1868,  more  than  one-half  (2,136)  failed.  Of  those  who 
entered  after  this  tnal,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  only  three 
failed  to  pass  the  final  examination. 

STAFF  OF  GOYEBKMBNT  AND  IK8TBT7CTION. 

JVefidm/.— Duke  of  Cambridj^e,  K.G. 
Ocvemor. — ^Major  General  J.  L.  A.  Simmons.  K.C.B. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. — Bt  Major  E.  J.  Bruce,  R.Art 
Frofe«»OT  <^  Maihemaiic9. — ^M.  W.  Crofton,  B.A.,  and  five  masters. 
Prqfesaor  <^  FoH\fUxitiim.—lX.  CoL  J.  J.  Wilson. 

Instructors. — Major  W.  J.  Stuart,  and  three  others. 
Frqfesaor  qf  MUMary  History. — Capt  H.  Brackenburf?,  R  Art 
Pri^essor  qf  JdUUary  l>ramng.— lit  CoL  A.  W.  Drajson. 

Landscape  Drawing. — William  Clifton. 
Prqfessor  qf  ArtUUry.—ijt  Col.  C.  H.  Owen,  and  five  masters. 
Prqfessor  qf  Practical  Oeomary. — T.  Bradley,  and  two  masters. 
Prqfessor  qf  Oerman.—C.  H.  Schaible,  and  two  masters. 
Prqfessor  qf  i^WmrA.— Theodore  Karcher,  and  two  masters. 
Prqfessor  qf  Chemistry, ^4^.  L.  Bloxham. 
Chaplain  and  Classical  Instructor,— Tiev»  W.  F.  Short 

EXFBKDITUSB  FOB  MILITABT  AGABBMT  AT  WOOLWICH: 

In  1858,  £27,969;  in  1861-62,  £25,188;  hi  1866-67,  £86,416,-<xclBriw  of 
payments  made  by  the  cadets. 
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REGULATI0K8  FOR  ADMISSION. 

N.B. — ^All  candidates  for  coramifisioxis  in  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal 
En^ineere  are  rcqaired  to  go  through  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Royul 
Militarv  Academy. 

I.  Competitive  examinations  for  admission  are  held  in  London  twice  a  year. 
In  Januarv  and  July.  They  are  conducted  by  examiners  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  presence  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council  of 
Military  Education. 

The  candidates  must  be  between  16  and  19  years  of  age. 
IL  The  admissions  will  be  determined  by  the  result  of  the  examination, 
the  subjects  of  which  will  be  as  follows,  viz. : 

Marks, 
f  Section  I.  Arithmetic,  aleebra,  Euclid,  plane 

trlKODometry, 2,000 

Pore  {  Section  II.  Spherical  trigonometiy,  elements  .  ,^. 

j     of  coordinate  geometry,  and  of  the  differ-  f  ^*~ 

I     ential  and  Inteirral  calcainB,    -         -         -     600 
[Mixed :— Staticp,  dynamics,  and  hydrostatics,  1,000  J 

«.  English  langaage  and  composition.         ......   i,000 

8.  History  of  Bnj^umd,  its  dependencies  and  colonies,  ...  1,000 
4.  Geography  (modern), -    1,000 

8.  CU^IC.  {  ^^ta '^'^   ......  l^ 

A.  French  langoage,  ........  1,000 

7.  German    do.,  ..........  1,000 

&  Hindnstani  do., 1,000 

The  examination  In  French,  German,  and  Hindaetani,  will  include  writing 
firom  dictation. 

9.  Experimental  sciences,  i.«.,  chemistry,  heat  electricity,  magnetism,     -  1,000 

10.  Nataral  sciences,  i. «.,  mineralogy  and  eeology,  ....  i,000 
11  T\iNia.in»  J  Free-hand  drawing  of  macninery,  architectnral,  topograph- 1  1  nnn 
li«i>rawmg^     leal,  Undscape,  or  figure  subjects,  -  -         .    '^    f   ^i*" 


1.  Mathematics 


Every  candidate  must  qualify  in  geometrical  drawing ;  i.  e.,  drawing  in  ink, 
with  accuracy,  neatness,  and  to  scfue,  the  several  problems  of  Euclid.  The 
standard  of  qualification  in  this  subject  is  100  marks,  which  must  be  gained 
oat  of  a  maximum  of  SOO  nominally  assigned  to  it  But  the  marks  so  gained 
wUl  not  count  toward  the  general  aggregate. 

III.  No  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  be  examined  in  more  than  five  subjects, 
of  which  one  must  be  mathematics,  and  no  one  who  does  not  obtain  at  least  700 
marks  in  section  I.  of  pure  mathematics,  will  be  eligible  for  an  appointment. 

From  the  other  subjects  of  examination,  to  which  marks  are  assigned  as 
aboTC,  each  candidate  may  select  any,  not  exceeding  four  in  number.  In  which 
he  desires  to  be  examined.  The  rules  for  counting  marks  in  such  subjects  are 
as  follows : 

In  aU  subjects  carrying  marks,  except  the  1st  section  of  mathematics,  in 
which  700  marks  are  requ&ed,  one-sixth  of  the  number  allotted  to  each  must 
befipained  before  thev  can  be  allowed  to  count 

In  classics,  the  subject  is  divided  into  two  sections  as  above,  either  or  both 
of  wliich  the  candidate  may  take  up  as  one  subject;  but  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  count  the  marks  gained  in  eitlier  section  unless  they  amount  to 
one-sixth  of  the  number  alloued  to  it 

In  either  French,  Oerman,  or  Mmdiuianiy  every  candidate  will  be  required  to 
obtain  for  qualification  one-sixth  of  the  maximum  of  marks,  whether  he  takes 
it  up  as  a  subject  in  which  he  desires  to  compete  or  not 

It  should  bo  understood  that,  although  only  a  smaU  qualifying  test  has 
been  imposed  in  respect  to  modem  languages,  a  knowledge  of  them  on  admis- 
sion will  contribute  greatly  to  a  candidate^  future  success  at  the  Royal  Mlli- 
taiy  Academy. 

IV.  The  candidates  are  allowed  to  answer  as  many  questions  as  the  time 
allotted  to  the  subject  will  permit 

y.  No  candidate  will  bo  admitted  unless  he  obtain  an  aggregate  of  at  least 
2,500  marks. 

VI.  The  successful  candidates  will  remain  under  instruction  for  about  two 
years  and  a  half,  or  until  they  are  sufiiciently  advanced  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  they  will  then  bo  qualified  to 
re<^ve  commissions  in  the  Royal  Artillery  or  Royal  Engineers.  If,  however, 
they  should  l>e  found  unable  to  qualify  themselves  witmn  three  years  in  their 
professional  studies,  or  to  acquire  a  sufflcient  proficiency  in  military  exercises. 
or  if  at  any  Ume,  by  failure  at  the  half-yearly  examinations,  it  should  appear 
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improbable  Uiat  tbey  will  ultimately  succeed  in  qnalifyin^  for  a  commisaonf 
tlicy  will  be  removed.  Further^  every  cadet  will  be  liable  to  be  removed  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  on  the  commission  of  any  of  those  offences  to  which 
snch  penal^  is  awarded  bv  the  regulations  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy. 

VII.  Each  cadet  on  joining  will  be  roqnlred  to  pay  a  sum  of  25/.  to  cover 
the  expense  of  uniform,  books,  etc.,  ana  to  bring  with  him  the  articles  of 
clothin*^  of  which  he  will  receive  notice,  and  which  must  afterward  be  kept 
up  at  his  own  expense.  He  will  also  be  required  to  pay  a  contribatioa  of  (EL 
lOs.,  payable  in  advance,  for  each  half  year  of  the  time  during  which  be 
remains  under  instruction ;  and  a  deposit  of  52.  into  the  hands  of  the  paymas- 
ter on  account,  for  contingent  expenses,  which  latter  sum  he  will  be  required 
to  make  up  on  returning  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  after  each  vncation, 
to  cover  any  unavoidable  expense  that  may  be  incurred  on  his  account  caiiag 
the  ensuing  half  year. 

The  annual  contributions,  however,  for  sons  and  orphans  of  naval  and 
military  officers  will  be  regulated  at  the  followig  rates,  as  heretofore : 

For  sons  of  admirals  and  of  generals  having  r^ments,  £80 
For  sons  of  generals  without  regiments,  -  -  -     70 

For  sons  of  captains  and  commanders  of  the  navy,  and  of 

colonels  and  rq^ mental  field  officers  of  the  army,  -  60 
For  sons  of  all  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  under  the 

above  ranks,  -  -  -  -  -  -     40 

For  sons  of  all  officers  of  the  armv  and  navy  who  have  died 

in  the  service,  and  whose  families  are  proved  to  be 

left  in  pecuniary  distress,  -  -  -  -20 

The  sons  of  general  officers  who  arc  paid  only  on  their  commi&sioiB  u 
field  officers  willpay  the  same  contributions  as  the  sons  of  field  officers. 

Officers  who  have  sold  their  commissions  are  in  this  classification  reclEoned 
as  private  gentlemen. 

The  cases  of  officers  who  have  retired  voluntarily  upon  half  pay  previous 
to  having  served  25  years  on  full  pay  will  be  specially  considered. 

Officers  who  retire  on  half  pay  after  25  years'  service  on  full  pay  will  be 
entitled  to  be  classified  for  payment  with  the  rank  they  last  served  in. 

The  sons  of  officers  of  the  civil  departments  of  the  army  and  navy,  of 
officers  of  the  permanent  Militia  Stafi,  and  of  adjutants  of  the  Volunteer 
Force,  are  admissible  to  the  Academy  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  pre- 
scribed for  naval  and  military  officers. 

The  sons  of  Indian  naval  and  military  officers  will  be  admitted  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  sons  of  officers  of  the  Queen's  ser\ice. 

The  sons  of  professors  at  the  Staff  and  Royal  Military 
Colleges,  at  tlie  Royal  Military  Academy,  and  at  the 
Royal  Military  College,  Addiscombe,  -  .  •   £60 

The  sons  of  masters  at  the  al>ovc  institutions,  -  -     40 

If  a  cadet  be  absent  a  whole  term  in  consequence  of  sickness  or  mstiea- 
tiou,  a  payment  of  lOI.  will  be  required  for  the  privll^e  of  his  name  behig 
kept  on  the  rolls  of  the  establishment,  and  for  a  vacancy  being  guaranteed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  next  term. 

If  a  cadet  be  absent  from  sickness  during  a  portion  of  the  term,  his  pay 
will  continue  to  bo  issued  and  credited  to  his  account;  but  no  refund  of  the 
contribution  will  be  permitted. 

If  rusticated  during  a  term,  the  daily  pay  will  cease  from  the  date  on 
whicli  the  cadet  is  sent  away,  and  the  contribution  made  for  the  half  year  will 
be  forfeited. 

In  the  case  of  a  cadet  of  the  orphan  class,  whose  annual  contribution  is 
only  20^.,  tlie  amount  to  be  paid  wlien  absence  extends  over  a  whole  term  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretdry  of  State. 

VIII.  Anv  gentleman  who  wishes  to  present  himself  at  one  of  tile  half- 
yearly  examinations  must  send  In  his  name  to  the  military  secretary  at  the 
Horse  Guards  one  montli  before  the  time  of  examination,  forwarding  with  his 
application  to  be  noted  the  following  papers: 

1st.  An  extract  from  the  register  of  tiis  baptism,  or,  in  default  of  that,  a 
declaration  before  a  magistrate,  made  by  one  of  his  parents,  giviog 
his  exact  age. 

Sd.  A  ccrtiticate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  a  clergvman  of  the 
parish  to  which  ne  belongs,  and  by  the  tutor  or  head  of  the  school  or 
college  at  which  he  has  received  his  education  for  at  least  Uie  tvo 
preceding  years,  or  such  other  proof  of  good  moral  oliaracteras  w 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Commander^in-Chiez. 
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Sd.  A  statement  of  the  sabjeets  of  csjunination  in  'irlilc]!  (In  addition  to 
mathematies)  ho  may  desire  to  be  examined. 

A  candidate  yrho  has  been  examined  before,  'when  he  applies  for  leave  to 
present  himself  ai^n,  will  only  be  required  to  forward  the  list  of  subjects  he 
selects,  and  a  certificate  from  his  tutor  or  the  head  of  his  school,  etc.,  for  the 
lutervil  between  the  two  examinations. 

IX.  The  candidates  will  l>e  inspected  by  military  surgeons  on  the  first  day 
of  the  exasnination,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascertained  that  they  are  free  from 
any  bodily  defects  or  ailments  calculated  to  Interfere  with  the  performance  of 
military  dnUes. 

Extreme  shortvight,  or  any  serious  defect  of  vision,  Is  regarded  as  a  dis- 
qualification. 

The  responsible  parent  or  -guardian  of  every  successful  candidate,  and  the 
candidate  iiimself,  before  he  can  be  admitted  as  a  cadet,  are  required  to  si^n, 
respectively,  obli^tions  to  conform  to  the  regulations. 

6TIBJBCT8  AND  STAFF  OF  INSTBUCTIOK. 

For  inatraction  the  Cadets  are  divided  into  five  classes  of  equal  strength, 
according  to  length  of  residence;  forty-four  in  the  first  four  classes,  and 
forty-six  in  the  junior.    The  subjects  are : 

L  Ifothomatics,  under  a  professor  and  four  instructors,  is  studied  in  three 
classes,  and  the  final  examination  is  held  after  a  residence  of  a  year  and  a  half, 
with  a  maximum  of  6,800  marks  In  all. 

2.  Fortification,  under  a  prdfessor  and  four  instructors,  is  studied  in  four 
classes.  The  final  examination  is  in  the  last  class,  and  the  maximum  of  marlcs 
attainable  in  all  is  6,S0O. 

3.  Artillery,  under  a  professor  and  three  instructors,  is  studied* in  two 
classes ;  the  second  and  first,  and  the  final  examination,  is  in  the  first,  with  a 
nmimmn  df  0,200  marks. 

4.  Survejrlng  and  topographical  drawing,  under  a  professor  and  four  in- 
Btmctors,  is  studied  in  all  the  classes,  and  the  final  examination  is  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course,  with  a  total  of  4,200  marks. 

5.  Practical  Geometry,  under  a  professor  and  two  Instmctors,  is  studied  in 
two  classes,  and  the  final  examination  is  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  with  an 
aggregate  of  2,100  mariu. 

fi.  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  under  one  professor,  are  studied  in 
the  last  two  terms,  and  the  final  examination  is  in  the  last,  with  a  maximum 
of  1,000  marks  in  the  former,  and  900  in  the  latter.. 

7.  French  and  German  are  studied,  each  under  a  professor  and  two  instmct- 
orB,  for  four  terms,  and  after  the  final  examination  in  the  second  class.  The 
total  mariu  in  each  is  1,600.    Hindustani  can  be  substituted  for  German. 

8.  Landscape  Drawing,  under  two  instructors,  is  studied  in  three  classes, 
and  the  final  examination  is  in  the  third  class,  with  a  maximum  of  1,500  marks. 

d.  Military  History  Is  taught  by  one  professor  in  the  last  two  terms,  and 
has  a  maximum  of  2,000  marlss. 

10.  Chemistry,  under  one  lecturer,  is  taught  in  the  last  term,  and  receives 
a  total  of  1,200  mai^ks. 

11.  Gymnastics,  drill,  and  riding  are  taught  as  follows :  Regular  gymnastic 
histruction  is  conducted  by  a  superintendent  and  three  sergeants,  for  at  least 
six  months,  and  practised  through  all  the  terms.  Artillery  drill,  with  gun, 
sword,  and  other  military  drill  and  tactics,  are  conducted  partly  by  military 
oflkers  and  partly  by  the  professors  and  instructors  of  artillery.  Riding  drill 
is  condQcted  under  the  ofiUcers  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  in  the  last  two  terms, 
and  is  practised  four  or  five  hours  a  week.    Swimming  is  taught  optionally. 

13.  Recreations  and  amusements  are  optional  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Cadets.  Workshops  are  maintained  by  the  government,  but  tools  and  materi- 
als are  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  Cadets.    There  are  two  reading  rooms. 
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From  the  returns  and  evidence  famished,  it  is  an  extremely 
rare  occurrence  for  a  candidate  to  go  up  direct  from  a  public 
school  which  does  not  possess  a  Modem  Department  to  the 
examination  for  admission  to  Woolwich.  Out  of  855  candi- 
dates admitted  to  Woolwich  in  10  years — ^firom  1858  to  1867— 
the  six  public  schools  of  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Winchester, 
Westminster,  and  Shrewsbury,  only  sent  up  five  direct.  Colo- 
nel Addison  states  that  at  Sandhurst,  out  of  320  admissions 
during  the  last  two  years,  there  have  been  only  16  from  the 
nine  schools  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Public  Schools ;  but  from  Cheltenham  and  Wellington 
College  the  admissions  have  been  more  numerous.  Even  for 
the  direct  commission  examination,  those  who  present  them- 
selves from  public  schools  (including  Cheltenham  and  Marl- 
borough, where  Modem  Departments  exist),  without  seeking 
the  assistance  of  a  private  tutor,  scarcely  amount  to  fiFe  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  candidates.  At  the  same  time, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  failures  among  snch 
candidates  in  the  latter  examination  is  comparatively  slight, 
not  amounting  to  more  than  8  per  cent.,  while  the  average 
number  of  failures  among  the  candidates  generally  during  the 
last  four  years  has  been  very  nearly  25  per  cent.  In  fact,  the 
general  tenor  of  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  examinations  both  for  direct  commissions  and  for  admis- 
sion to  Sandhurst,  there  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  fio  necessity 
for  candidates  who  have  had  the  ordinary  education  of  a  ehs- 
sical  public  school  to  have  recourse  to  private  tuition.  The 
Woolwich  examination  appears  generally  to  be  regarded  in  a 
different  light.  Its  higher  and  more  special  character,  and 
the  great  importance  attached  to  mathematics,  coupled  with 
the  competition  which  exists  for  it,  render  it  apparently  donht- 
ful  whether  success  would  generally  be  obtained  by  candi- 
dates from  public  schools — other  than  those  where,  like  Chel- 
tenham, instruction  is  given  with  a  particular  view  to  this 
examination — ^without  a  special  preparatory  tuition. 

The  general  character  of  the  "  Modem  Side "  at  Harror, 
which  was  established  in  September  of  1869,  "for  the  benefit 
of  boys  for  whom,  from  various  causes,  an  advanced  classical 
trainiDg  seems  undesirable,"  is  explained  as  follows  in  a  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  Head-Master  when  annouuMng  the  inten- 
tion of  adopting  the  institution  : 
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The  principal  subjects  of  Instmciion  on  the  "  Modern  Side  *'  will  be  mathe- 
matics, French,  Qerman,  Latin,  history,  English  literature,  and  physical  sci- 
ence. 

The  requirements  of  boys  not  intended  for  the  Uniyersitieswlll  be  specially 
kepi  in  view,  including  the  case  of  those  who  are  candidates  for  Woolwich  or 
the  Indian  Civil  Service.  It  is  hoped  that  this  provision  may  obviate  the  sup- 
posed necessity  for  removing  boys  to  a  private  tutor*s  precisely  at  an  age  when 
the  influences  of  public  school  life  are  most  powerful  and  most  salutary.  • 

Except  f^r  purooses  of  instruction  there  will  be  no  distinction  whatever 
between  boys  on  the  Modem  Side  and  boys  on  the  Classical  Side. 

No  boy  will,  for  the  present,  be  admitted  to  the  Modem  Side  unless  he  has 
been  in  the  school  for  at  least  a  year,  and  has  hitherto  shown  diligence  and 
made  fair  progress. 

The  nature  of  the  iDstruction  in  the  *^  Army  Class  '^  at  Eton 
18  described  by  the  Head-Master  (Rev.  Dr.  Hornly)  as  follows : 

The  Army  Class  was  established  by  Dr.  Goodrich  in  the  year  1868.  It  was 
established  In  order  to  give  Eton  boys  greater  facilities  for  preparing  certain 
subjects  which  were  required  in  the  army  examinaUons,  and  to  obviate  the 
Bam>06ed  necessity  of  giving  Eton  boys  a  special  preparation,  elsewhere  than 
at  jSaton,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  army  examinationB. 

At  first  fortification  and  military  drawing  were  included  in  the  course,  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  ordinary  school  work  («.  ^.,  Latin  verse  writ- 
ing) was  remitted. 

This  was  not  found  to  answer.  The  course  included  more  than  was  neces- 
saiT  for  the  ordinary  army  examination,  and  not  enough  for  the  hieher  exami- 
nanons  at  Woolwich.  There  seemed  to  be  a  danger  of  the  class  oecoming  a 
0ort  of  refuse  for  the  idlest  boys  in  the  school. 

Dr.  Goodiord  subseouently  altered  all  this,  and  placed  the  class  upon  its 
present  footing,  which  is  as  follows : 

Two  lessons  a  weelc  (repetition  lessons)  are  remitted  to  make  time  for  les- 
sons in  modem  history.  English  essays,  or  abstracts  of  what  has  been  taught 
in  school,  are  written  by  the  boys  out  of  school  (one  exercise  a  week),  and 
carefully  looked  over.  No  other  part  of  the  ordinary  school  work  (except  the 
two  repetition  lessons)  is  given  up.  Boys  cannot  join  the  class  till  they  are 
16  years  of  age.  Thev  are  expected  to  stay  at  Eton  till  tlie  time  comes  for 
their  examination.  The  class  consists  at  present  of  28  boys,  with  an  average 
of  25. 

The  class  has  certainly  been  successful  No  boy  going  up  from  Eton  has 
failed  yet  in  the  army  examination  since  the  reconsututlon  of  the  class  of 
which  I  have  spoken.    I  think  the  class  has  done  eood  in  the  schboL 

It  will  be  seen  that  nothing  more  has  been  seriously  attexnpted  as  yet  than 
to  secure  boys  from  failure  m  the  ordinair  examinations.  If  boys  are  to  be 
prepared  at  Eton  for  any  higher  competition,  such  as  that  at  Woolwich,  a 
yenr  different  course  will  oDviously  be  necessary,  and  probably  a  system  of 
"  bmircatlon  *'  will  be  found  indispensable. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  may  not  be  introduced  with  advantiu^e 
at  Eton :  but  the  impending  changes  in  the  governing  body  at  Eton,  and  the 
anticipated  changes  wita  regard  w  army  examinations,  make  it  difficult  to 
commence  any  work  of  reconstruction  at  the  present  moment. 

The  most  snccessfal  institutions  in  preparing  candidates 
either  for  Sandhnrst  or  Woolwich  are  the  Cheltenham  and 
Wellington  Colleges — each  having  a  Modem  Department,  in 
which  Latin  and  Greek  yield  their  supremacy  to  modem 
science  and  liviifg  languages. 

The  Modem  Department  in  Cheltenham  College  was  established  in  184S 
as  a  Military  School,  and  is  claimed  to  be  such  at  this  time.  The  studies  of 
snblects  consist  of  mathematics,  drawing  of  all  kinds,  physical  science,  two 
modem  languages  (French  and  German),  £!nglish,  surveying,  and  fortification, 
both  field  and  permanent  The  principflUl  (Rev.  T.  A.  Southend),  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Military  Education  Commission  in  1869,  states  that  his  pupils,  at 
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the  afe  of  ci^teen,  went  through  the  whole  Addiscombe  eonne,  and  til  that 
was  done  at  Woolwich,  and  a  good  deal  of  what  was  done  at  Chatham.  The 
whole  of  his  class,  in  ISiSS,  went  up  for  the  entrance  examination  at  Sandhnnt, 
and  passed.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  go  to  Woolwich  erery  year,  and  in  1860, 
forty  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  Academy  were  prepared  at  Cbd- 
tenham.  The  special  military  instniction  is  based  on  a  course  of  Latin  and 
Greek. 

Out  of  three  hundred  and  twelve  students  in  Wellington  Colle^  ninety- 
six  boys  are  in  the  Modem  Side,  entering  at  the  age  of  tw3.ye  and  tlmteeo,  aod 
remaining  tUl  seventeen  or  eighteen.  But  of  the  ninety-six,  forty  are  prepariqg 
for  the  Engineers  or  Artillery,  and  twenty  for  the  Line.  The  subiects  taught  in 
the  military  division  are  the  same  as  at  Cheltenham,  except  foruflcation ;  and 
the  head-master  (Rev.  Dr.  Benson)  claims,  hi  his  evidence  before  the  Comims- 
slon,  that  his  graduates  are  as  well  trained  in  the  same  subject  as  the  pupils 
of  Sandhurst  or  Woolwicli.  He  advises  the  establishment  of  exhibitions  in 
the  Military  School,  open  to  competition  to  the  pupils  of  all  the  public  schools, 
and  regards  the  modem  side  as  an  essential  feature  in  all  public  schools. 

Rugby  School  was  the  earliest  of  the  great  Public  Schools 
of  England  to  make  Physical  Science  a  regular  part  of  its 
curriculum,  and  to  give  any  considerable  prominence  to  mod- 
ern languages  and  history;  but  its  governing  authorities 
have  resisted  all  efforts  to  establish  a  distinct  Modem  Side. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Temple,  head-master  of  Rugby  School  (now  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter), in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission,  remarked  that  the  general  educa- 
tion of  boys  entering  Sandhurst  should  be  the  same  as  that  given  to  other 
boys  of  the  same  age,  destined  for  any  other  profession  than  that  of  amis. 
His  opinion  was  adverse  to  having  a  modem  department,  in  wtiicb  the  ancient 
classics  held  a  subordinate  place,  in  a  school  m  which  the  classics  held  the 
lirst,  and  over  which  the  h^-mastcr  presided.    The  modem  studies  should 
have  an  independent  scope,  and  their  own  master,  who  will  by  his  chanu^ter 
and  personal  attention  fix  the  standard  of  attainment     The  great  public 
schools  should  hold  on  to  their  present  aim  and  methods,  introducing  other 
studies  to  perfect  their  mental  discipline  and  results.    No  side  sections  or 
departments  in  anv  existing  school  can  do  the  work  of  scientific  school 
culture  so  thoroughly  as  an  independent  school,  in  which  the  natural  sciences 
and  modem  languages  are  taught  by  the  main  staff  of  professors.   AU  teschen, 
in  any  school,  civil  or  military,  should  be  specially  appointed  for  their  eda- 
cational  qualities. 

In  Marlborough  College,  a  modern  department  exists, 
which  was  established  to  prepare  boys  for  definite  examina- 
tions in  which  they  would  not  succeed  if  they  competed  direct 
from  the  classical  side  of  the  College,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
solve  the  problem  of  giving  a  good  school  education  on  a  basis 
of  instruction  in  which  the  dead  languages  hold  a  subordiDate 
place.  Boys  enter  the  Modem  School  after  they  have  reached 
the  fourth  form  in  the  classical  department,  so  that  Latin  and 
Greek  constitute  a  substantial  part  of  their  attainments  and 
discipline.  The  success  of  the  graduates  of  this  institution  in 
competing  for  admission  into  the  military  or  civil  service  of 
the  government,  or  in  any  of  the  walks  of  active  or  profes- 
sional life,  shows  conclusively  that  the  modern  curriculum  with 
its  studies  properly  adjusted,  and  a  well  trained  staff,  under  an 

able  head-master,  is  quite  equal  to  the  classical,  not  only  in 
practical  utility,  but  in  comprehensive  and  liberal  discipline. 
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OBOAmZATIOK.  BTO. 

Thb  Royal  Engineering  Establishment  at  Chatham  was 
instituted  in  1854,  to  fnmish  a  sound  course  of  practical  in- 
stmction  in  Military  and  Civil  Engineering  to  the  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  sappers  of  the  corps  of  Royal 
Engineers,  in  addition  and  prior  to  which  both  officers  and  men 
pass  throagh  the  ordinary  drill  and  military  daties  common 
to  the  army  generally. 

The  present  organization  and  staff  are  composed  of  a  direc- 
tor; an  instructor  and  assistant  in  construction  and  estima- 
ting ;  an  instructor  and  assistant  in  field  works ;  an  instructor 
and  assistant  in  surveying;  an  instructor  and  assistant  in 
telegraphy,  photography,  and  an  assistant  in  signalling ; .  a 
brigade  major;  quartermaster  in  charge  of  stores,  and  field 
officer  for  military  discipline. 

The  number  of  officers  under  instmction,  recently  com- 
missioned, captains  and  subalterns,    -  -  •  81 
Non-commisflioneid  officers  and  sappers,  ayerage,         •      1,200 


KATUBB  AND  LENGTH  OF  COUB8B. 

There  are  six  distinct  courses : 

1.  Drill  and  military  duties,  which  occupy  107  days.  This 
includes,  besides  the  interior  economy  of  a  company,  proceed- 
ings of  courts-martial,  boards  of  survey,  courts  of  inquiry. 

2.  Telegraphy,  signalling,  submarine  mines,  etc.,  which 
occupy  thirty-five  days.  This  includes  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  lines,  a  knowledge  of  instruments  and  batteries, 
application  of  electricity  to  explosions,  management  of  torpe-t 
does,  etc. 

3.  Chemistry,  which  occupies  fifteen  days.  This  course 
comprises  the  analysis  of  limes,  cements,  and  other  building 
materials. 
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4.  Field  works,  military  bridging,  etc.,  which  occupies  122 
days.  This  comprises  instraction  in  earthworks,  pontooning, 
rafts,  spar,  and  other  temporary  bridges,  reports  on  existing 
fortresses,  construction  of  railways,  escalading,  diving,  etc 

5.  Architectural  course,  which  occupies  183  days.  This 
course  includes  building  material,  design,  estimate,  and  speci* 
fication  for  a  building,  instruction  and  report,  with  hand 
sketches  of  various  works  in  execution,  lime  and  cement 
works,  quarrying,  brickmaking,  etc. 

6.  Surveying  and  Astronomy,  which  occupy  183  days. 
This  course  includes  trigonometrical  survey,  military  recon- 
noissance,  special  survey,  road  reconnoissance,  astronomical 
memoranda  and  calculations,  adaptation  of  works  of  defence 
to  a  contoured  site,  inspection  tours  of  works  of  defence  id 
England,  and  report  on  same,  isolated  lectures  on  geology, 
electricity,  machinery,  etc.,  by  selected  professors. 

The  first  allowance  toward  expenses  of  junior  officers  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  in  visiting  engineering  works,  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  made  in  1854,  and  is  now  500/.  per  annum. 

INSTRUCTION  FOB   NON-OOBOflSSIONED  OFTICEBS  AND  SAFFKBS. 

All  recruits  for  this  corps  join  at  Chatham,  and  for  aboat 
sixteen  months  are  subject  to  daily  drill  and  military  duties 
in  field  work  and  all  branches  of  the  engineer  service,  and  are 
drafted  off,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  special  classes  in  con- 
struction, photography,  telegraphy,  lithography,  printing. 

Sifnopsis  qf  the  Cowne, 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  instruction  given  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Military  Engineering  at  Chatham,  was 
drawn  up  by  Major  General  J.  L.  Simmons,  the  Director  of 
the  establishment. 

I.— TmS  SXJBVET  COURSE. 

The  course  of  SDireying  for  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  is  intended 
to  qualify  them  for  carrymg  on  survey  operations  of  every  description,  ind 
for  designing  and  laying  out  engineering  works,  so  far  as  tliese  are  Inflnenced 
by  the  features  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  placed,  or  over  which  they 
are  carried. 

The  course  consists  of  two  parts, — ^the  one  relating  to  surveying  processes 
exclusively,  the  other  to  the  uses  made  of  the  plans  and  maps  prepared  by 
9uch  processes,  for  engineering  purposes. 

Under  the  first  of  uese  divisions  the  officers  are  prftctically  Snstmcted  in 
astronomical,  general,  special,  and  reconnoitring  surveying,  including  the 
accurate  delineation  of  the  inequalities  of  ground  by  levelling  and  bv  con- 
tours traced  instrumentally,  and  also  the  giving  reliefs  to  hill  f onns  by  sketch- 
ing with  the  pen  and  drawing  with  the  brush. 

u  nder  the  second  division  they  are  exercised  in  the  adaptation  of  woifes  of 
fortification  to  contoured  sites,  and  in  the  selection  and  survey  of  lines  of 
communication  by  roads,  railways,  and  canals,  and  in  drawing  up  projects  for 
their  execution. 
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Agtronomicdl  Surveying. 

The  officers  are  taneht  the  constrnction  and  use  of  astroiiomicBl  Instro- 
ments,  and  are  practisea  in  making  obseiraiions  with  them.  They  study  from 
pabllahed  worlcs  and  memoranda  printed  at  the  establishment,  tlie  most  use- 
ful problems  for  finding  the  time,  the  latitude  and  longitude,  the  direction  of 
the  nueridian,  and  the  variation  of  the  compass. 

Examples  of  each  problem  are  worked  out  by  them  from  their  own  obser- 
vations  or  from  observations  made  in  their  presence. 

The  use  of  meteorological  intruments  and  the  reductions  of  the  observa- 
tiona  made  with  them  are  also  practised. 

General  Sitrvey. 

As  a  preliminary  exercise  in  drawing  each  officer  eonstnicts  a  plate  of 
scales  from  data  supplied  to  him.  For  particular  information  on  the  delicate 
and  powerful  instruments  and  apparatus  wliich  have  been  used  in  great 
national  surveys,  and  which  cannot  oe  studied  in  the  establishment  observMory, 
the  officers  are  referred  to  published  works ;  and  they  are  ins^cted  in  the 
adjustments,  the  unavoidable  errors  of  constniction,  and  the  powers  of  the 
Instruments  put  into  their  hands  for  the  ezeeation  of  their  survey  course. 

The  general  survey  comprises  : 

IsL  The  tdeeUon  aand  meoMurtmad  <tf  a  ham, — ^The  base  is  measured  with  an 
ordinaiT  chain  and  a  five -inch  theodolite,  and  this  measurement  having  been 
reduced  to  its  horizontal  value  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  section  of  the  base 
Is  laid  down  on  paper. 

2d.  Triangulaiion. — ^The  measured  base  is  extended  by  a  triangulatlon  over 
10  or  16  square  miles  of  country,  and  the  relative  altitudes  of,  and  the  distances 
between,  the  stations  selected  are  determined  from  obser>'ations.     The  com- 

Snted  horizontal  distances  are  laid  down,  and  the  azimuth  of  one  of  them  is 
etermined. 
Sd.  2Voosrrif^.— The  positions  of  the  roads,  streams,  boundaries  of  woods, 
and  other  marked  features,  surrounding  and  intersecting  an  area  of  six  or 
eight  square  miles  of  the  country  triangulated,  are  then  determined  by  run- 
ning traverses  with  a  theodolite  from  one  station  to  another,  so  as  to  cut  up 
this  area  into  spaces  which  will  admit  of  being  filled  in  by  a  less  accurate 
method,  without  introducing  an  error  in  the  plan. 

4th.  FUMing  qf  detaU  and  completion  qf  the  \oork. — ^The  protracted  lines  are 
DOW  transferred  to  another  sheet  of  paper,  and  the  detiul,  obtained  as  the 
traverses  proceed,  is  plotted  from  tlie  field-book.  From  this  plot  sketch 
^eets  are  prepared,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  sketched  in  with  the 
aid  of  a  prismatic  compass,  the  form  of  the  irround  being  represented  by 
pencil  strokes,  assisted  by  contours  put  in  with  the  aid  of  a  portable  leveL 

"nie  ricetch  sheets  are  etched  in  with  a  pen,  and  a  finished  brush-work  plan 
of  the  complete  survey,  embracing  all  the  information  collected,  is  prepared 
from  them,  with  the  original  plotted  detail  as  a  basis. 

^peeki  Survey, 

A  piece  of  ground,  about  half  a  mile  in  area,  is  surveyed  with  minute 
accuracy  as  for  some  special  purpose,  and  is  laid  down  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
laige  to  admit  of  the  calculation  of  the  areas  of  the  enclosures  from  the 

gaper.    The  method  followed  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  on  the  Ordnance 
urvey,  and  with  the  Tithe  Commutation  Surveys,  etc. 
Ooniourwg, — On  the  ground  thus  specially  surveyed  contours  are  traced 
inBtmmentaily  at  given  vertical  distances  apart  and  are  plotted  on  the  plan. 

JiUUary  BeeomuUsaanee, 

This  is  conducted  on  principles  similar  to  those  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  the  general  survey;  the  instruments  employed,  nowever,  are  all 
portable.  The  measurement  of  a  base  is  made  by  such  means  as  readily  offer 
themselves  (generally  by  pacingX  and  the  trigonometrical  points  are  fixed 
simply  by  protracting  angles  observed  with  a  box  sextant  or  compass.  The 
whole  of  the  remainmg  features  and  details  considered  necessary  in  a  military 
poUit  of  view  are  sketched  in  with  the  aid  of  bearings  and  pacing.  The 
reconnaissance  embraces  about  six  square  miles. 

In  addition  to  the  topograpliical  sketch  of  the  ground,  each  officer  sends  in 
a  detailed  report  of  its  general  character,  its  resources,  and  military  capabili- 
ties.   Esch  officer  also  makes  a  hasty  reconnaissance  of  a  road  with  a  view  to 
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its  employment  slb  a  mUitaiy  commnnlcation.  All  the  information  vhich  can 
be  obtained  as  to  the  character  of  tlic  country  through  which  it  passes,  and 
towns  and  vlUages  near  it,  together  witli  the  constinietion,  gnmcots,  etc, 
of  the  road,  are  noted  on  the  mce  of  the  sketch. 

Fori^flcation  Branch. 

Every  officer  is  required,  in  this  branch  of  the  survey  conrse,  to  design  one 
or  more  works  of  defence  for  the  occupation  of  a  site  of  which  a  contoured 
plan  is  furnished  to  him. 

In  performing  this  exercise  the  officer  becomes  expert  in  reading  the  vari- 
ous forms  and  slopes  of  ground,  as  expressed  by  contonrs ;  he  mceu  with 
and  learns  to  provide  for  some  of  the  many  modifications  of  the  condltioDs  of 
defence  which  the  occupation  of  irregular  sites  necessitates,  and  he  acquires 
facility  in  the  application  of  descriptive  geometry  to  the  determination  of  the 
planes  of  defilade  and  the  several  planes  of  a  work. 

The  data  upon 'Whloln  the  design:  is  framed  consist  of  a  plan  of  ground 
shown  by  contours^  and  of  some  of  the  conditions  to  be  filicd  by  the  proposed 
fortification^  snob  «»tho  objeots  for  <wkio3ittli6  cite  is  occupied,  the  strength  of 
tlie  garrison,  the  extent  of  tho  iForki^  the  nalnre  of  the  defence  of  the 
ditches,  the  tracoi  orrthe  proflio«to  beittdofitod/ etc.- 

On  the  completion  of  his  design  tlie  officer  ^writes  a  report  cxplanatoiy  of 
the  character  of  the- works  ho  has  adopted^  and  deecribbig  his  arrangements 
both  for  the  distant  and  near  defence,  wltik  any  improvements  which  have  sag' 
gested  themselves  in.  working  it  out ;  and  since  the  scale  of  the  design  admits 
of  considerable  accuracy  in  its  preparation,  he  is  required  to  enter  very  fully 
into  the  detail  of  the  arrangement  he  proposes. 

The  report  is  accompanied  by  tables  showing  how  the  rcmblal  and  dcbbl  are 
equalized,  and  that  the  distribution  of  the  latter  is  economicaL 

Clvd  Applicationa, 

Projects  for  a  line  of  communicationy  aeneral  pUm^  ctnd  trial  «rf>oii«.— The 
officers  are  instructed  in  the  general  principles  which  should  guide  them  m 
liaying  out  lines  of  communication,  whether  by  road,  railway,  or  canal,  and 
arc  then  sent  out  to  examine  the  country  between  two  points  five  or  six  miles 
apart,  and  are  required  to  decide  on  two  or  more  routes  which  apparently  offer 
the  greatest  facilities  in  point  of  gradients,  soil,  and  tlie  materials  of  con- 
struction. Availing  themselves  of  the  best  ma^  or  plan  they  can  obtain,  thcT 
draw  a  plan  showing  approximately  tlie  divisions  of  the  properties  through 
which  the  trial  lines  are  run ;  they  then  make  trial  sections ;  and  from  these 
sections  and  their  previous  examination  of  the  ground,  they  determine  on  the 
line  to  be  adopted,  embodying  in  a  report  a  general  description  of  the  conntrr, 
the  obstacles  encountered  on  each  route,  the  gradients,  curves,  etc.,  and  also 
the  calculations  which  led  to  their  decision,  in  their  calculations  thej  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  the  necessary  constructions  on  each  of  tlie  trial  lines,  the 
cost  of  conveyance  for  heavy  goods  on  an  assumed  basis  of  daily  traffic,  and 
the  time  occupied  in  each  case  for  quick  transit 

Woridng  pum  and  section. — ^A  length  of  one  mile  of  the  route  determined 
on  as  the  best  is  selected,  and  for  this  a  special  survey  is  made^  wliich  is  laid 
down  as  a  working  plan,  the  line  being  picketed  out  when  no  objection  is 
made  by  the  owners  of  the  property  through  which  it  passes.  A  working 
section  of  the  line  is  also  prepared  from  accurate  levels. 

Ptan  qf  detaiU^  etc.— For  the  works  proposed  on  that  portion  of  the  line 
which  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the  working  section,  a  plan  of  details 
is  prepared,  as  well  as  a  specification  for  the  works  and  an  estimate  of  their 
probable  cost 

n.    THB  COmtSB  OF  COirSTBUCTIOK  ASn>  ESTIMATING. 

For  this  course  143  days,  including  Sundays,  are  allowed*  The  comie  is 
dirided  into  four  parts. 

Birt  L'-Theory  qf  Oomtructiofi. 

This  part  consists  of  a  series  of  examples  in  constraction,  abont  50  in  ttoin- 
ber,  which  will  be  varied  from  time  to  time. 

They  are  drawn  up  with  a  special  view  to  tho  application  of  the  mathemati- 
cal knowledge  already  possessed  by  the  officers  to  some  of  the  cases  which 
they  are  likely  to  have  to  deal  with  in  practice. 

References  are  given  in  the  margin  of  the  printed  paper  of  examples  to 
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some  of  the  knany  books  in  which  the  information  necessary  for  their  solution 
can  be  found. 

The  inslructinsr  officer  will  explain  every  rooming,  except  Satnrdfty,  as 
many  of  the  examples  as  he  considers  the  officers  can  work  duiiu^  the  remain- 
der of  the  day,  and  the  officers  are  expected  to  study  these  subjects  from  some 
one  of  the  books  referred  to. 

The  object  of  these  shoi*t  explanations  is  twofold:  Ist,  to  explain  the 
principles  on  which  the  particular  cases  or  similar  cases  are  to  be  dealt  witii ; 
^d,  to  impart  in  a  condensed  form  some  of  the  varied  information  which  is 
familiar  to  all  engineers  of  experience,  but  which  an  engineer  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  often  has  a  difficulty  in  finding. 

The  officers  will  take  notes  of  these  explanations,  and  write  each  morning 
notes  at  the  head  of  the  fair  copy  of  the  examples  to  which  they  refer.  The 
examples  explained  on  each  day  are  to  be  worked  out  on  that  day  in  the  fullest 
manner;  the  reasoning  of  each  step  is  to  be  stated,  and  all  rough  calculations 
are  to  be  left  on  the  paper,  so  as  to  lessen  as  mucb  as  possible  the  labor  of 
examination.  They  are  to  be  brouglit  to  tlie  instructing  officer  the  following 
morning,  and  after  examination  are  to  be  written  out  fair  on  ruled  foolscap, 
quarter-margin,  on  the  right-hand  sheet,  with  explanatory  diagrams  to  a  large 
scale,  where  necessary,  on  the  left-hand  sheet 

The  fair  notes  of  each  week's  work  must  be  sent  in  before  the  end  of  the 
following  week. 

The  weights,  strength  of  materials,  and  other  information,  will  be  found  in 
theprinted  tables. 

Tnis  part  of  the  course  occupies  about  40  days,  and  while  it  continues 
leave  will  be  granted  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Birt  H-^MoUeriah. 

Tlie  object  of  this  part  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  officers  some  sort  of 
raide  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  the  principal  materials  which  tliey  will  have 
to  use,  as  well  as  to  afford  them  information  as  to  the  pai*ticular  material  most 
suitable  for  a  building  or  engineering  worlc. 

It  may  be  subdivided  into  three  parts,  viz.^  lectures  given  by  professors 
in  the  lecture  theatre;  lectures  given  by  the  mstructin^  officer;  and  visits 
made  by  the  officers  to  lime  works,  eement  works,  brickfields,  etc. 

The  lectures  in  the  lecture  theatre  are  delivered  at  the  periods  most  con- 
Tenient  to  the  lecturer,  but  tlie  notes  taken  by  the  officers  form  part  of  this 
course,  and  will  be  bound  up  with  the  rest  of  the  papers. 

The  notes  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  the  instructing  officer  are  to  be 
written  out  fair  immediately  after  the  lecture,  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions given,  and  brought  to  the  instructing  officer  on  the  following  morning. 

A  printed  paper  detailing  the  particular  points  to  which  officers  visiting 
manufacturing  works  are  to  direct  their  attention  will  be  given  to  each  officer, 
and  a  report  is  to  be  sent  in  as  soon  as  possible  after  each  visit  to  the  instruct- 
ing officer. 

Sketches  to  illustrate  the  lectures  and  visits  are  to  be  as  numerous  and  com- 
plete as  possible. 

The  value  of  these  sketches  for  future  reference,  and  as  aids  to  officers  in 
their  professional  constructions  hereafter,  will  be  very  much  enhanced  by 
liavlng  the  dimensions  clearly  written  on  them,  whioh  should  include  at  least 
those  of  all  principal  parts  oi  machines  and  structures. 

This  part  of  the  course  occupies  about  three  weeks,  inclusive  of  the  time 
rotmirod  to  visit  the  works  referred  to. 

The  officers  will  also  be  instructed,  after  they  leave  the  course  of  construc- 
tion, in  the  method  of  testing  the  quality  of  some  of  the  materials  by  chemi- 
cal analysis,  for  which  a  fortnight  is  allowed. 

Jhrf  m. —  ValtuUion  and  Measurement  of  Work, 

This  part  of  the  course  will  occupy  in  all  about  87  days,  and  will  commence 
with  a  series  of  lectures,  the  subject  matter  of  which  will  be  found  chiefiy  in 
the  printed  *'  Notes  on  the  Practice  of  Building  '^  and  '^  Notes  on  the  Building 
Troaes."    They  will  comprise,  in  separate  lectures  for  each  trade, — 

1.  The  materials,  tools,  etc.,  and  apparatus  employed,  together  with  their 
application  to  the  different  kinds  of  work  produced. 

2.  The  technical  terms  in  Yogue. 

3.  The  general  practice  of  measuring  and  valuing. 

Hints  and  memoranda  useful  in  designing,  estimating,  and  carrying  out 
works  will  be  given,  and  explanations  afforded  by  referenee  to  models  and 
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drawing,  from  some  of  which  colored  skctchcB,  with  the  names  and  dimeo- 
Bions  of  the  different  parts  given  on  them  in  full,  will  be  made  by  each  ofilGer 
and  attached  to  his  pnntcd  notes.  These  slcetches  will  be  done  in  tlic  Hall  of 
Study  from  the  originals  deposited  there. 

A  lecture  will  be  given  explaining  the  different  steps  taken  in  prepariiig 
the  annual  estimates  of  a  district,  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  and  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  carrying  out  the  services  which  may  be  authorized. 

The  cost  of  a  building  will  be  approximately  estimated  by  cnbing  it  out 
from  the  general  plans  and  elevations. 

The  quantities  of  the  same  building  will  then  be  token  out  from  tlie  speci- 
fications, working  drawings,  and  a  model,  by  filling  in  a  measurement  lonn 
having  the  details  of  work  done  printed  on  it 

Details  and  estimates  of  the  same  building  will  be  made  out  on  W.  0. 
Form  1554,  tlic  items  and  prices  being  taken  from  the  W.  D.  Schedules  of  the 
district,  and  tlio  descriptive  part  printed  on. 

Lastly,  tiie  quantities  will  be  abstracted  and  brought  into  bill,  as  thou^ 
the  work  were  to  be  put  up  to  tender,  or  as  would  be  done  in  drawing  out  con- 
ti'actors^  bills  for  work  to  be  paid  for  on  a  schedule  of  prices. 

The  portions  of  the  copper  plates  to  l>e  colored  will  be  partly  done  in  the 
course  of  lectures,  but  about  a  week  at  the  close  of  this  part  of  the  course 
will  be  allowed  to  complete  the  whole.  They  are  to  be  colored  in  the  Hall  of 
Study  from  pattern  drawings  deposited  there.  2<o  drawing  whatever  to  be 
removed  from  the  Hall  of  Siudy. 

BirilV.—Jksign. 

At  the  commenccmet  of  this  part  of  the  course  each  officer  win  read 
through  the  ^' Notes  on  Military  Buildings,**  by  Colonel  Collinson,  Royal 
En^neers,  studying  more  particularly  the  parts  which  have  special  reference 
to  nis  own  design.  The  lithographed  drawings  which  accompany  them  are 
not  intended  to  be  models  to  be  copied  from,  but  are  given  as  examples  of 
works  executed,  many  of  which  witli  the  advance  of  sanitary  science  bare 
become  obsolete  as  a  whole.  They  contain  many  useful  details  still  applic- 
able. 

The  desitm  is  intended  to  afford  to  each  officer  an  opportunity  of  applying 
the  knowledge  ho  may  have  acquired  in  the  course  to  some  case  which  he  may 
actually  her^ter  have  to  deal  with. 

About  six  weelu  are  available  for  this  p«Lrt  of  the  course,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  design  is  to  be  made  will  be  furnished  to  each  officer. 

As  a  rule  the  design  will  consist  of  a  general  plan  and  report,  with  some 
part  worked  out  in  detail,  this  part  bein^  specified  for  and  estimated. 

The  drawings  are  to  be  prejiarcd  m  accordance  with  the  instractions 
deposited  in  the  Hall  of  Study. 

Tour  BeporU  and  Ledum. 

All  tour  reports  and  lectures  pertaining  to  the  course  of  construction  wQl 
be  written  in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations  for  reports,  that  is  to 
say,  on  foolscap  paper,  quarter  margin,  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  divided 
into  paragraphs,  with  headings  in  the  mai^n,  and  signed  and  dated  by  the 
officer.  Thev  will  form  part  of  Part  IL  of  the  course,  and  will  be  boood  in 
the  proper  places. 

In  writing  tour  reports  and  lectures  the  object  should  be  to  condense  as 
much  practical  information  and  fact  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible  withoat 
abbreviating  the  language  or  omitting  any  of  the  facts.  Sketches  shoald  be 
made  by  hand,  approximately  to  scale,  but  should  be  clear,  and  contain  full 
dimensions.    Statistical  and  tabular  information  should  be  given  in  foil 

For  tlie  tour  report  each  officer  will  receive  a  statement  of  the  particolin 
of  each  work  he  has  to  report  on. 

Binding. 

The  whole  of  the  notes,  etc.,  of  each  officer  will  be  bound  in  one  or  more 
volumes.  Therefore,  before  leaving  the  establishmenti  each  officer  shonUl 
arrange  his  notes  in  the  order  in  which  he  wishes  them  bound. 

III.— -FIBLD  WOBK  00U1I8B. 

The  time  allowed  for  this  course  is  122  days,  including  Sundays.  WhOe  on 
it  officers  may  be  required  to  attend  drill  one  day  in  each  week,  and  also  bri- 
gade fiold  days. 
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Tlie  course  comprises  instruction  In  an  those  duties  (with  the  exceptions 
mentioned  below)  which  devoive  upon  the  Royal  Engineers  when  employed 
with  an  army  engaged  offensively  or  dcfenslYely,  either  at  a  siege  or  in  the 
field. 

The  exceptions  are  Qurveying,  reconnaissance^  telegraphy,  firing  mines  bv 
dectricltv,  etc.,  torpedoes,  and  demolition  of  permanent  works  ;  on  all  which 
sublects  Instruction  is  given  to  the  officers  while  on  other  courses. 

The  officers  are  required  to  read  carefully  the  notes  on  field  work  instruc- 
tion,  to  make  models  in  sand,  etc.,  of  Buch  works  as  admit  of  this  practice,  to 
take  part  in  the  construction  of  the  several  worlcs  in  the  field,  etc.,  and  to  draw 
up  projects  on  the  subject 

Before  leaving  the  course  an  ofi3cer  must  be  competent  to  impart  instruc- 
tion to  sappers  in  all  their  field  duties. 

The  pmcUcal  instruction  is  divided  into  seven  parts. 

Ihri  Z— Modeling  in  Sand,  etc. 

This  part  consists  of  maldng  models  of  gabions,  fascines,  hurdles,  and  sap- 
rollers  ;  of  throwing  up  models  in  sand  of  portions  of  a  first  parallel  and  its 
approaches,  of  a  second  parallel,  of  single  and  double  saps,  both  kneeling 
and  standing,  of  a  trench  cavalier,  of  a  lodgment  by  half  dout)le  sap,  of  rifle- 
pits,  and  of  trons-de-loup. 

Also  of  making  models  in  sand  of  field  powder  magazines,  and  of  elevated, 
sunken,  half  sunken,  and  screen,  gun  and  mortar  batteries  (ordinary  and 
Indented),  revetted  with  gabions,  fascines,  and  sand  bogs. 

It  includes  the  laying  of  model  gun  and  mortar  platforms,  the  making  of  a 
salient  of  a  field  redoubt,  with  gun  en  barbette,  of  a  field  kitchen,  and  of  the 
passage  of  a  wet  ditch  by  means  of  gabions  and  fascines. 

Also  tlie  erection  of  spar  bridges  of  different  forms  with  model  spars,  and 
the  laying  in  of  a  cross-over  road  to  connect  two  lines  of  railway. 

2^trt  n.SUge  TTorfcs. 

This  part  consists  of  making  gabions,  fascines,  hurdles,  and  8a]>rollers ;  of 
tricing  (part  by  night)  parallels,  approaches,  batteries,  etc. 

Also  of  seeing  parallels,  approacnes,  batteries,  saps,  trench  cavaliers,  etc., 
constructed  by  the  sappers;  and  the  mode  of  extending  men  and  setting  them 
to  work. 

The  officers  are  also  required  to  take  up  for  enfilade  the  prolongation  of 
faces,  etc 

BiH  in.^W<irk»  qf  JJtfenee, 

This  part  consists  of  instruction  in  forming  abattis,  entanglements,  rifle 
pits,  trons-de-loup,  etc,  and  in  putting  up  stockades,  palisades,  f raises,  etc. 

Bni  IV,— Mining, 

This  part  includes  boring  and  blasting  rock,  sinking  shafts,  driving  galleries, 
making  chambers  and  powder  hose,  loading,  tamping,  and  flring  mines,  also 
the  preparation  and  flrmg  of  f  ougasses. 

IhH  V.—Bridging. 

This  part  includes  knotting,  splicing,  and  lashing  spars,  diving,  rowing  in 
boats,  pacldn;;^  pontoons,  and  forming  temporary  military  bridges  over  streams 
with  large  and  small  pontoons,  casks,  etc. 

Also  the  construction  of  spar,  timber,  and  suspension  bridges  to  reestab- 
lish a  communication  by  turnpike  road  or  railroad. 

Burt   VJ.'-BaafBayt, 

This  part  consists  in  seeing  the  mode  of  laying  down  and  repairing  lines  of 
railway,  and  of  putting  in  a  cross-over  road  to  connect  two  lines  of  railway, 
and  also  the  mode  of  destroying  railways. 

Bsri  VIL— Sundry  PraetUxB. 

Under  this  head  are  included  boring  for  water  (with  the  American  tube 
wells  as  well  as  with  the  ordinary  apparatus),  erecting  field  kitchens,  filling 
and  throwing  hand  grenades,  and  escalading,  also  the  erection  of  field  obser- 
vatories. 
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The  officers  are,  in  addition,  required  to  draw  np  the  following  projects: 
1.  Project  of  attack  of  a  fortress  actually  in  existence, 
a.  Project  for  the  restoration  of  a  bridge. 
8.  Project  for  a  floating  bridge. 

4.  Project  for  a  field  work  as  a  bridge-head. 

5.  Hasty  project  for  a  temporary  bridge,  or,^ hasty  project  for  the  demoli- 
tion of  a  portion  of  a  line  of  railway. 

IV. — MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

(a.)  Course  cf  Tdeffraphy, — F\fleen  days  <xrt  allowed  for  (hit  eoune. 

All  officers  under  instruction  learn  the  theory  and  practice  of  telegraphy 
and  visual  signalling,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
theory  will  enable  them  to  overcome  difiTieultics  which  would  be  perplexing 
to  the  men,  who  can  only  be  expected  to  learn  the  practical  working  of  the 
telegraph. 

The  various  instruments  in  use  for  signalling  and  testing  are  explained  to 
them,  and  they  are  taught  the  ordinary  methods  of  measuring  electrical 
forces  and  resistances,  and  of  testing  conducting  wires  for  insalation  and 
conductivity,  and  for  detennlnlng  the  nature  and  positions  of  faults.  The 
du^rcc  of  accuracy  which  may  be  attained  In  these  measurements  is  pointed 
out  to  them. 

They  Icam  the  European  Morse  alphabet,  and  the  method  of  sending  and 
receiving  messages,  but  they  arc  not  expected  to  devote  so  much  time  to  the 
subject  as  would  enable  them  to  become  expert  telegraphists. 

Each  officer  is  required  to  give  In  a  project  for  the  construction  of  aline  of 
electric  telegraph,  including  at  least  three  stations.  In  the  report  are  described 
the  instruments  to  be  used  and  the  modes  of  connecting  them  in  circuit: 
the  batteries,  the  conductors,  the  supports,  the  insulators,  and  the  mode  of 
putting  ux)  the  line ;  and  the  number  oi  cells  required  to  work  the  line  is  cal- 
culated. 

An  estimate  of  the  stores  and  materials  required  accompanies  Uie  report, 
wiUi  a  general  plan  showing  the  route  proposed. 

The  various  methods  of  exploding  gunpowder  by  electricity  are  taoght 
while  the  course  of  tclegi*aphy  is  going  on  ;  the  application  of  this  branch  of 
electrical  science  is  made  when  the  officers  are  employed  on  projects  for 
demolitions  by  mining. 

In  the  School  of  Telegraphy  a  certain  number  of  the  men  of  the  corps  are 
trained  every  year  as  teles^aphisti. 

The  instruments  of  wliich  the  use  Is  taught  are» — 

The  single  needle  instrument  worked  by  voltaic  electricity. 

The  Morse  recording  and  sounding  instrument 

The  double  needle  instrument 

Wheatstone^s  magneto  dial  instrument 

Also  day  and  night  signalling  with  the  approved  visual  apparatus. 

Each  man  is  required  to  read  a  specified  number  of  words  per  minute,  and 
to  send  correctly  bv  each  instrument,  before  he  passes  on  to  the  next 

The  European  Morse  alphabet  is  used  with  all  the  instruments,  except  with 
the  double  needle  instrument,'  which  has  a  special  alphabet 

The  men  are  taught  how  to  make  up  and  repair  the  voltaic  batteries  and 
instruments,  and  to  put  up  conducting  wires  over  ground,  and  to  lay  them 
undergound,  and  also  to  test  roughly  for  the  position  of  faults.  Their  previ- 
ous educaUon  does  not  generally  admit  of  their  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  electricity,  or  of  performing  the  more  delicate  tests  required  in 
telegraphy. 

The  men  who  enter  the  Telegraph  School  arc  also  instmcted  in  the  practi- 
cal manipulation  of  Grove's  voltaic  batteries,  VVheatstone's  magnetic  exploder, 
and  the  dynamo-electric  machine,  in  the  use  of  frictional  electricity,  in  malwing 
the  electi'ical  fuzes,  and  in  connecting  and  arranging  the  wires  necessary  for 
firing  mines  by  electricity. 

(6.)  C/iemical  Laboratory  Course. — Fifteen  days  are  aUowed  for  this  course. 

The  object  of  this  course  Is  to  enable  officers  and  men  at  the  establishment, 
whi  may  show  an  inclination  for  chemical  studies,  to  pursue  them  practically. 

The  course  is  confined  to  the  chemical  relations  and  behavior  of  the  sub- 
stances which  affect  the  qualities  of  building  materials,  or  which  may  in- 
fiucnce  the  questions  which  are  most  likely  to  require  the  professional  investi- 
gation of  a  military  engineer.     It  is  arranged  with  the  idea  of  supplying  the 
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want  of  practical  experience  in  dealing  with  substances  nsed  in  construction. 
by  giving  an  insif(fat  into  tbeir  nature  and  composition ;  and  also  with  that  of 
imparting  such  information  as  may  lead  in  a  new  colony,  should  an  officer  be 
called  upon  to  act  as  its  explorer  and  pioneer,  to  a  more  rapid  development  of 
its  resources. 

The  course  for  the  officers  consists, — 

let  In  malting  themselves  acquainted  with  the  action  of  reagents,  both 
by  wet  methods  and  by  the  blow-pipe,  on  different  simple  substances,  in 
experiments  to  which  they  are  directed  oy  a  text-book. 

'id.  In  applying  the  iniormation  so  gained  to  the  qimlitative  examination 
of  substances,  simple  and  compound,  specially  prepared  as  exercises  for 
analysis. 

Sd.  In  the  quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative  examination  of  building  stones, 
lime  and  cement  stones,  gypsum,  briclt  earths,  paints,  solders,  and  other 
building  materials.  A  sample  of  water  is  also  examined,  and  a  qualitative 
examination  is  made  of  one  or  more  ores. 

4th.  In  preparing,  on  an  experimental  scale,  bricks,  limes,  cements,  and 
plasters,  directly  from  natural  stones  or  earths  by  simple  calcination,  and  also 
oy  the  more  complex  method  which  it  is  often  necessary  to  adopt 

5th.  The  chemistry  of  the  voltaic  battery. 

The  course  for  the  men  only  differs  from  that  for  the  officers  in  respect  of 
the  order  in  which  the  several  divisions  of  the  subject  are  taken  up.  The 
men,  instead  of  commencing  with  a  thorough  examination  of  numerous  sim- 
ple substances,  beffin  with  a  few  easy  experiments  on  recognizing  lime  and 
cement  stones,  ana  on  the  mode  of  ascertaining  tlieir  comparative  values,  so 
that,  in  case  it  is  judged  inexpedient,  in  any  instance,  that  the  whole  course 
shall  be  completed,  the  knowledge  which  has  been  gained  may  be  of  a  charac- 
ter requiring  comparatively  little  skill  and  intelligence  to  apply  to  practical 
uses. 

A  certain  number  of  men  only  are  taught 

(c.)  Couneqf  Thotography. 

This  study  is  not  compulsory ;  but  any  officer  and  a  limited  number  of  men 
who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  satisfactorily,  and  who  wish  to 
study  photography,  are  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  officers  devote  their  attention  more  particularly  to  the  chemical  theory 
of  the  subject,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  overcome  the  practical  diffl- 
coltios  which  constantly  occur  when  this  art  Is  pursued  in  foreign  countries 
under  circumstances  oi  climate  and  situation  different  from  those  in  England, 
and  when  chemicals  get  out  of  order  and  produce  anomalous  results.  In  sach 
cases  men  who  have  acquired  considerable  skill  In  manipulation,  but  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  chemistry,  are  unable  to  devise  remedies  or  to  over- 
come difficulties,  and  it  Is  the  place  of  their  officers  to  assist  them  by  their 
saperior  knowledge  and  Intelligence. 

The  men  are  taught  the  negative  wet  collodion  process  in  all  Its  branches 
(except  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyllne),  also  the  dry  process,  and  photozlnco- 
gwrtiy. 

They  are  also  practised  In  the  use  of  the  dark  tent,  *and  In  taking  nega- 
tives in  the  field,  and  of  photographic  reductions  of  plans. 

It  is  seldom  that  their  previous  education  admits  of  their  becoming  well 
versed  in  the  chemical  theory  of  the  art,  but  the  means  of  overcoming  the 
usual  practical  difficulties  are  pointed  out  to  them.  Each  man  Is  required  to 
enter  in  a  note-book  the  various  solutions,  and  to  make  memoranda  of  the 
processes. 

(d.)    Leeture$, 

Lectures  are  delivered  between  the  months  of  September  and  April  on 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  metalluigy,  architecture,  electricity  and  its 
applications,  and  on  other  subjects  of  a  professional  character.  The  lectures 
are  attended  by  all  the  officers  and  men  under  Instruction,  and  the  former  are 
required  to  take  rough  notes,  and  afterward  to  write  them  out  fairly,  for 
bbding  with  their  other  work. 

(tf.)     Fifitf  to  Phtfesthrud  Works, 

With  the  object  of  giving  an  Idea  of  the  best  methods  of  carrying  on 
extensive  works,  and  of  Impculing  practical  Information  on  professional  sub- 
jects, a  certain  number  of  the  Junior  officers  are  selected  every  year  to  visit 
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engineering,  architectural,  and  otlier  works  of  prof esnonal  charBcter,  tceois- 
panled  by  one  of  the  instmcthig  officers  of  the  establishment 

Of  the  various  constructions  and  processes  seen  during  these  tonre  thej 
make  notes  and  drawings,  which  are  embodied  in  the  form  of  reports  to  the 
director,  and  are  subsequently  bound  up  with  the  other  parts  of  the  conise. 

General  Note. — Further  explanations  of  the  mode  of  filling  up  the  details  of 
the  course,  and  of  the  forms  for  the  notes  and  drawings,  are  given  in  the 
special  instructions. 

(f.)    DemciUiotu, 

The  ignition  of  gunpowder  or  other  explosives  by  powder  hose  and  Bielw- 
f ord^s  fuze  as  well  as  by  electricity,  both  on  land  and  submerged  under  inter, 
is  taught  to  all  officers. 

In  order  that  the  best  methods  of  using  gunpowder  or  other  explosiTei 
for  the  demolition  of  worths  and  buildings  by  mining  may  be  thoroogfalj 
understood,  each  officer  is  required  to  make  projects  for  the  following  demo- 
litions, viz. : 

1.  A  front  of  fortification,  or  some  similar  wori^  exhibiting  various  sorts 
of  revetments,  and  requiring  the  simultaneous  explosion  of  a  Ii^ge  number  of 
mines. 

2.  A  casemate,  powder  magazine,  or  other  substantial  mUitaij  bnHduig 
under  two  suppositions:  1st,  that  there  is  plenty  of  time,  that  sufficient  men 
and  tools  are  available,  and  that  it  is  required  to  effect  complete  demolitioii 
without  wasting  gunpowder  unnecessarily;  2d,  that  Ume  presses,  and  that  the 
demolition  must  ue  effected  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  possible. 

8.  A  bridge  or  viaduct  under  two  different  suppositions,  as  in  No.  2. 

The  mines  in  some  cases  are  directed  to  be  fired  by  powder  hose,  and  in 
others  by  electricity. 

Each  of  these  projects  consists  of  a  memoir  and  explanatory  drawings. 
The  memoir  comprises, — 

1st  A  description  of  the  building,  or  work  to  bo  destroyed,  in  all  pobiti 
which  may  influence  the  mode  of  demolition. 

2d.  A  general  description  of  the  proposed  mode  of  demolition. 

8d.  The  calculations  for  the  charges  of  the  mines. 

4th.  The  mode  of  preparing  and  firing  the  mines. 

6th.  An  estimate  of  Uie  men,  tools,  and  materials  required  and  of  ttie  time 
necessary  for  the  operation. 

6th.  An  estimate  of  the  gunpowder. 

7th.  When  electricity  Ls  to  be  employed  for  firing  the  mines,  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  batteries,  etc,  is  given,  with  calculations  of  the  number  of  cells, 
etc. 

The  drawings  include  a  plan  and  such  sections  as  may  be  required  to 
explain  clearly  the  situations  of  the  various  chains  of  gunpowder,  and  of 
the  shafts  and  galleries. 

(g.)    Submarine  Minet. 

All  officers  and  a  certain  number  of  men  are  practised  in  the  use  of  sah- 
marine  minc.«. 

The  course  consists  of, — 

1.  The.nature  and  construction  of  case. 

2.  Mode  of  mooring. 

8.  Mode  of  arranging  and  laying  insulated  cables. 

4.  Mode  of  testing  fuzes,  also  toting  cables  for  conductivity  and  insnlatioQ 
and  for  the  detection  of  faults. 

5.  Modes  of  firing  at  will  and  by  self-acting  arrangements. 


PBOFESSlOIfAL  mSTBUCTION  FOR  COMMISSIONED  OFnCERS. 


HI8T0BICAL  NOTICE. 

AigcHOUGH  examinations  preparatory  to  promotion  had  been 
instituted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1850,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  provide  any  general  machinery  for  affording  to  offi- 
cers of  the  army  means  of  instruction,  even  in  those  subjects 
a  knowledge  of  which  was  by  the  regulations  of  the  service 
required  of  them.  The  Department  of  Artillery  studies  at 
Woolwich,  originally  instituted  on  a  small  scale  in  1850,  and 
the  Hoyal  Engineer  Establishment  at  Chatham,  supplied  to 
the  officers  of  the  scientific  corps,  though  to  a  much  more 
limited  extent  than  at  the  present  day,  oppoitunities  of  carry- 
ing on  their  professional  studies  after  entering  the  army.  But 
to  officers  of  other  branches  of  the  service  no  means  of  in- 
struction were  affi:>rded  in  any  subjects  beyond  the  mere  rou- 
tine of  drill  and  regimental  duties,  except  by  the  Senior  De- 
partment at  Sandhurst  and  the  School  of  Musketry  at  Hythe. 
The  state  of  the  former  institution,  the  advantages  of  which 
extended  only  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  officers  of 
the  army,  is  described  in  the  accounts  of  the  Royal  Militaiy 
College  and  of  the  Staff  College.  The  school  at  Hythe  was 
first  established  in  the  year  1853,  for  the  purpose  of  training 
a  certain  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  new  system  of 
masketry,  which  was  adopted  on  the  introduction  of  rifled 
arms  into  the  service. 

The  first  official  suggestion,  with  the  object  of  remedying 
the  deficiency  of  professional  knowledge  among  the  officers 
of  the  army,  was  made  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  when  Secre- 
tary at  War,  in  1854.  The  outline  of  the  plan  proposed  by  him 
at  this  time  was  sketched  out  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Hardinge,  then  Conunander-in-Chief,  and  its  details  were  sub- 
sequently more  fully  explained  in  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Conmions.  The  scheme  contemplated  a  general  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  system  of  military  education, — ^the  improvement 
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of  the  examinations  instituted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for 
admission  to  the  army  and  for  promotion, — ^the  conversion  of 
the  Senior  Department  at  Sandhurst  into  a  special  school  for 
the  staff, — and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  professional 
instruction  for  officers  after  entering  the  service.  With  the 
view  of  carrying  out  the  latter  part  of  the  scheme,  it  was  pro- 
posed, in  1854,  to  appoint  garrison  instructors  at  certain  large 
stations  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  make  attendance  at  the  instruction  thus  given  com- 
pulsory, but  a  stringent  examination  in  the  subjects  which 
entered  into  the  course  was  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of 
promotion  to  the  ranks  of  lieutenant  and  captain  respectively. 

The  scheme  of  garrison  instruction  proposed  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  met  with  the  approval  of  Lord  Hardinge,  and  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  Treasury.  A  sum  of  2,000/.,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  commencement  in  carrying  it  out,  was 
inserted  in  the  estimates  for  1854-5,  and  the  plan,  as  explamed 
by  Mr.  Herbert  in  moving  the  army  estimates,  met  with  the 
entire  approval  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war,  however,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, interfered  with  the  practical  realization  of  the  scheme, 
although  it  appears  that  some  of  the  instructors  had  been 
actually  selected  for  their  posts,  and  that  it  was  intended  to 
send  them  out  to  the  Crimea  to  acquire  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  such  of  the  minor  operations  of  war  as  would  fall 
within  the  intended  course  of  instruction.  This  latter  inten- 
tion was  not  carried  out,  and  after  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  1855, 
no  further  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  the  matter.  At 
the  same  time  money  continued  to  be  voted  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  scheme  (although  no  application  of  the 
funds  was  made),  until  the  general  reduction  in  the  estimates 
which  took  place  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1866 ;  it  ap- 
pears also,  from  statements  made  by  the  Under  Secretary  at 
War,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Government  had 
never  abandoned  the  idea  of  adopting  some  measure  for  the 
professional  instruction  of  officers. 

In  the  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  during  the 
Crimean  war,  numerous  discussions  took  place  on  the  subject 
of  military  education ;  the  failure  of  the  existing  examinations 
for  promotion,  the  lax  mode  in  which  they  were  carried  out, 
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the  want  of  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  mere  rudiments 
of  military  science  displayed  by  the  majority  of  officers,  and 
the  necessity  of  supplying  them  with  some  means  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  practical  duties  devolving  upon  them  on  active  ser- 
Tice,  formed  frequent  subjects  of  remark.  On  the  6th  of  June, 
1856,  after  the  tei*mination  of  the  war,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
then  a  private  member,  again  brought  his  proposal  for  the 
appointment  of  garrison  instructors  before  the  notice  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  connection  with  his  more  general 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  officers ;  but, 
although  the  proposal  again  met  with  the  approval  of  nearly 
every  speaker  who  took  part  in  the  discussion,  the  Govern- 
ment declined  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme  in  its  details,  as  the  question  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  whole  system  of  military  education  was  then  under  con- 
sideration. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1856,  as  has  been  else- 
where stated,  the  attention  of  the  military  authorities  was 
seriously  directed  to  the  question  of  improving  the  education 
of  the  army.  Nearly  all  the  plans  submitted  to  Lord  Pan- 
mure  with  this  object  included,  as  an  essential  feature,  the 
adoption  of  some  means  of  professional  instruction  for  officers 
after  entering  the  service ;  and  the  machinery  suggested  was, 
in  almost  every  case,  based  in  its  general  principles  on  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert's  onginal  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
garrison  instructors.  The  Commissioners  appointed  in  the 
same  year  to  visit  the  military  schools  of  the  continent,  while 
their  inquiries  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  improvement  of 
the  education  of  the  scientific  corps,  recommended  in  their 
report  that  young  officers  of  all  branches  of  the  service  should, 
after  entering  the  army,  go  through  some  course  of  profes- 
sional study ;  at  the  same  time  they  suggested  no  machineiy 
for  carrying  their  recommendation  into  effiact.  The  militaiy 
witnesses  examined,  during  the  years  1856  and  1857,  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Purchase  System,  veiy  gener- 
ally concurred  in  the  opinion  that  higher  professional  acquire- 
ments should  be  demanded  from  officers,  and  that  means  of 
instruction  should  be  afforded  to  them;  and  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  their  Report,  endorsed  this  view  in  the  following 
terms :  "  Nor  can  it  be  fairly  said  that  the  purchase  system 
is  the  obstacle  to  introducing  a  better  system  of  military  edu- 
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cation.  A  stricter  examination  before  granting  the  first  cofm- 
mission,  an  improved  training  afterward,  and  a  farther  exam- 
ination on  promotion  from  ensign  to  lieutenant,  are  measores 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  system  of  porchase.'^ 

The  system  of  garrison  instruction  suggested  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  appears  to  have  found  general  favor  at  this  period. 
The  instructions  issued  to  the  Council  of  Military  Educa- 
tion, on  their  appointment  in  1857,  directed  them,  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  the  professional  examination  of 
officers  up  to  the  rank  of  captain,  to  consider  the  question 
**  of  the  establishment  of  instructors  at  the  large  stations.'' 
The  plan  proposed  by  the  Council,  in  1857,  did  not  contem- 
plate the  general  appointment  of  either  ganison  or  regimental 
instructors ;  its  main  feature  was  the  establishment  of  officers' 
schools  at  depot  battalion  stations,  through  which  all  young 
officers,  who  were  in  the  first  instance  to  receive  proviaonal 
commissions,  should  pass  before  joining  their  regiments  and 
being  permanently  conmiissioned.  This  recommendation  was 
supplemented  by  one  for  the  partial  establishment  of  district 
instructors  at  stations  where  classes  of  ten  officers  could  be 
formed,  for  the  more  advanced  instruction  of  those  who  had 
been  some  years  in  the  service. 

The  great  demand  for  officers  occasioned  by  the  Indian 
mutiny,  combined  with  practical  objections  which  were  made 
to  the  Council's  scheme,  prevented  their  proposals  from  being 
carried  into  effect.  The  only  immediate  result  of  their  recom- 
mendations was  the  establishment,  in  1857,  of  a  class  at  Alder- 
shot  for  the  instruction  of  officers  quartered  at  the  camp  in 
military  sketching.  A  full  account  of  this  institution,  which 
has  since  been  considerably  developed,  and  is  now  called  the 
Survey  Class,  will  be  found  further  on. 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  attention  of  the  Council  appears 
to  have  been  directed  more  to  the  question  of  securing  the 
professional  competence  of  officers  by  a  special  military  educa- 
tion before  entering  the  service,  than  by  compulsory  instruc- 
tion at  a  later  period.  Tlie  proposal,  originally  made  in  1858, 
for  requiring  all  candidates  for  commissions  in  the  line  to  pass 
through  Sandhurst,  has  been  already  described  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Military  College.  The  Council  have,  how- 
ever, never  ceased  to  urge  the  expediency  of  providing  offi- 
cers, after  they  have  entered  the  service,  with  facilities  for 
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instraction  in  the  higher  branches  of  military  science ;  and  in 
their  last  General  Report  they  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  institutions  similar  to  the  Aldershot  Survey  Class  at 
other  large  stations. 

Altliough  no  general  machinery  has  been  introduced  for 
affording  instruction  to  officers  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
after  entering  the  service,  various  steps  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  taken  with  the  object  of  extending  their  profes- 
sional knowledge  to  subjects  beyond  the  mere  routine  duties  of 
tjieir  own  arms.  In  January,  1859,  commanding  officers  were 
directed  to  require  from  the  officers  of  their  regiments  reports 
and,  if  possible,  sketches  of  the  roads  traversed  when  route 
marching  in  winter ;  and  later  in  the  same  year  an  order  was 
lasued  that  officers  of  infantry  should,  whenever  practicable, 
be  instructed  in  great  gun  drilL  In  the  present  year  a  sys- 
tem of  instruction  in  military  signalling  has  been  introduced 
at  the  School  of  Engineering  at  Chatham,  to  which  detach- 
ments of  officers  are  periodically  sent.  In  addition  to  the 
reconomendations  of  the  present  Royal  Commission  for  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  garrison  and  regimental  instruc- 
tion, the  Royal  Commission  on  Courts-martial,  in  their  recent 
Report,  reconmiended  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  education  of  officers  in  military  law,  and  that  stricter 
examinations  in  the  subject  should  be  enforced. 

The  necessity  of  an  improvement  in  the  professional  ac- 
quirements of  officers  appears  to  have  been  almost  universally 
recognized  from  the  time  when  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  brought 
the  subject  to  public  notice  in  1854.  Various  opinions,  how- 
ever, have  been  entertained  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
desired  object  could  best  be  effected. 

The  different  plans  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  sug- 
gested may  be  classified  under  two  main  divisions : 

(1.)  Those  which  propose  a  special  military  education  for  all 
candidates  for  commissions  before  entering  the  service. 

(2.)  Those  which  advocate,  in  preference,  the  postponement 
of  professional  instruction,  at  least  for  the  majority  of  the 
officers  of  the  army,  until  a  later  period,  after  the  service  has 
been  entered,  and  the  rank  of  officer  been  attained. 

Under  the  former  head  comes  the  scheme  suggested  by  the 
Council  of  Military  Education  in  1858,  the  adoption  of  which 

was  at  one  time  determined  upon  by  the  military  authorities, 

89 
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for  requiiing  all  candidates  for  comimssions  in  the  ca\*alry  and 
infantry  to  pass  throagh  Sandhnrst.  A  similar  proposal  iras 
suggested  by  witnesses  to  the  Koyal  Commission  on  the  Pur- 
chase System  in  1856;  it  was  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  (who  had 
originally  been  opposed  to  it)  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Military  Organization,  in  1860 ;  and 
the  Committee,  in  their  Report,  though  declining  to  pronoance 
any  decided  opinion  on  the  subject,  stated  that  they  considered 
the  measure  "well  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration,^ 
Of  late  years  the  same  principle  has  been  publiely  advocated 
by  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  who  considers  that  there  should  be  bat 
two  modes  of  admission  to  the  rank  of  officer, — one  throagh  a 
military  college,  and  the  other  by  serving  in  the  ranks ;  and 
the  advantages  which  would  result  from  passing  all  candi- 
dates for  commissions  through  a  military  college  have  been 
urged  by  several  witnesses,  including  His  Royal  HighDees 
tbe  Duke  of  Cambridge,  before  the  present  Royal  Commis- 
sion. On  the  other  hand,  opponents  of  this  view  have  pointed 
out  the  objections  entertained  by  them  to  any  such  measnre. 

Alliied  to  the  plan  for  making  a  military  college  the  sole 
channel  of  admission  to  the  commissioned  ranks  of  the  army 
is  one  for  requiring  all  candidates  for  commissions  to  serve  as 
cadets,  in  order  to  acquire  a  practical  acquaintance  with  their 
duties,  before  obtaining  the  rank  of  officer!  Tliis  proposal, 
originally  suggested  by  Lord  Clyde,  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  Purchase  System,  has  more  recently  been  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Sir  W.  Mansfield  and  Lord  De  la  Warr;  the 
latter  officer,  however,  appears  of  late  to  have  somewhat  modi- 
fied his  views,  and  to  advocate  at  present,  for  all  young  men 
who  obtain  direct  commissions  by  purchase,  n  probationary 
courae  of  six  or  twelve  months*  instruction  in  military  sub- 
jects and  drill,  at  their  parents^  expense,  prior  to  joining  their 
regiments,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission. Tbe  cadet  system  has  also  been  advocated  by  Lord 
Walden  before  the  Commission. 

To  the  class  of  plans  which  advocate  the  postponement  of 
professional  instruction  for  the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  until  after  the  service  has  been  entered,  belong  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert's  original  proposal,  in  18&4,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  of  gaiTison  instruction — the  recommendation 
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of  the  Conuniasiouers  of  1856  "  that  jojmg  oJO$x^ers  after  enter- 
ing the  ai'my  should  go  through  some  couree  of  professional 
study," — the  suggestion  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Purchase  System  for  "an  improved  system  of  training 
after  the  first  commission  is  granted," — and  the  proposal  of 
the  Council  of  Military  Education,  in  1857,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  depot  battalion  schpols  for  young  ojfficers.  Opinions 
founded  on  the  same  principle  have  been  expi'essed  by  several 
witnesses  before  the  present  Commission.  The  system  of  gar- 
rison instructors  at  large  stations,  that  of  regimental  instruc- 
tors in  each  corps,  and,  lastly,  a  combination  of  both  systems, 
have  been  respectively  advocated  by  various  authorities  as  the 
machineiy  by  which  the  later  instruction  of  officers  should 
be  carried  out.  Even  those  who  advocate  a  special  education 
at  a  military  college  as  the  universal  condition  of  obtaining  a 
eommisaion  do  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  contemplate  the 
cessation  of  all  instruction  on  the  commission  being  obtained; 
at  the  same  time  in  many  instances  they  do  not  consider  that 
this  later  instrnetion  should  be  made  compulsory  on  oficers, 
and,  whUe  recommending  that  &cilities  should  be  afforded  for 
it,  they  maintain  the  superior  efficacy  of  a  system  of  prelimi- 
nary militai-y  education  at  an  earlier  age. 

I.  SUaVET  CLASS  AT  ALDJEEBSHOT. 

The  survey  elass  at  Aldershot  originated  in  an  order  of  the 
Qaartei*master-Genei*al  in  1857,  appointing  two  extra  deputy- 
assistants  to  afford  professional  instruction  to  officers  of  the 
division  stationed  there  in  mUitary  sketching  and  sui'veying, 
field  and  permanent  fortification,  and  photography. 

These  courses  and  conditions  of  attendance  are  as  foUows : 

1.  An  elementanr  course  comprises  practical  geometry,  so  far  as  is  necessary 
for  the  imderstanding  of  the  principles  of  surveying  and  fortification,  plan 
drawing,  the  construction  and  use  of  scales,  and  militury  sketching. 

The  other  course  embraces  surveylnff  in  its  more  advanced  branches,  mili-> 
tanr  reconnaissances  and  road  reports,  field  fortification,  including  the  attack 
and  defence  of  small  posts,  the  construction  of  simple  intrcncnments,  re- 
doubts, and  field  woilcs,  profiling  and  tracing  on  the  ground,  gabion  and  f  os- 
dne  making,  cajm)ing,  and  the  construction  of  field  ovens  and  cook-houses. 

a.  Officers  vUf  not  be  allowed  to  go  through  the  course  of  instruction 
unless  theUr  conunanding  ofilcer  will  certify  that  they  are  intelligent.,  zealous, 
and  weU  conducted ;  but  considering  that  the  stay  of  regiments  at  this  camp 
is  frequently  limited,  the  Licutenant-Qeneral  Commandmg  would  wish  that 
eyery  facility  should  be  given  to  otficers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction, 
even  though  they  may  not  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  tiieir  duties. 

3.  Every  officer  wishing  to  attend  the  course  of  Instruction  will  submit  his 
application  to  his  commanding  officer,  who  will  forward  it  with  his  recom- 
mendation and  the  certificate  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  or  with  .such 
remarks  as  he  may  have  to  offer,  should  he  consider  it  his  duty  not  to  recom- 
mend the  application. 
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4.  Officers  goin^  throngli  the  elementary  course  wfTI  be  stmck  off  all  dntjfor 
two  months  (SuDcuys  excepted).    They  will  go  on  flying  columns. 

5.  Officers  anxious  to  attend  the  second  coarse  will  be  allowed  to  do  so  for 
fonr  months,  daring  which  tnne  they  will  take  all  rq^emtal  duties  which 
would  entail  extra  work  on  the  other  officers,  but  will  be  excused  all  bri^ailn 
and  divisional  dntie^,  except  those  mentioned  in  paragraph  7. 

tt.  Officers  pennitted  to  attend  are  not  to  absent  themselves  witbont  leaT» 
from  tlie  Lieutenant  General  commanding. 

7.  Officers  are  to  be  present  at  divisional  field  days,  and  when  the  dl\iMon 
marches  into  the  country  during  the  winter  months,  either  with  the  deputj 
atisisUmts  quartermaster-general  sketching  the  ground,  noting  the  nioTements, 
preparing  reports,  etc.  (In  undress,  without  swords),  or  if  not  so  employed  they 
are  to  fail  in  with  their  respective  corps. 

&  The  nnml>er  oil  officer*  attending  is  restricted  to  two  per  re^ment 

9.  The  instruction  will  extend  from  10  ▲.m  till  I  p.m^  excepting  on  iiatar- 
days,  when  all  the  officers  will  attend  till  12  only. 

10.  Staff  officers  who  may  wish  to  avail  themscKes  of  the  instruction  given 
at  tlic  Survey  Office,  or  in  the  tield,  may  attend  at  such  hours  as  the  nature  of 
the  duties  they  have  to  perform  will  admit 

11.  Officers  of  the  division  generally  will  be  assisted  by  the  D.A.Q.M.G.S  as 
far  as  practicable,  in  punraing  their  studies  in  other  branches. 

12.  A  diary  will  be  kept  showhig  the  names  of  all  officers  attending,  the 
hours  of  attendance,  the  work  done,  etc. ;  this  diary  is  to  be  submitted  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Lientenant-General  commanding,  and  from  it  a  monibly 
report  will  be  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  Field  Marshal. 

13.  Officers  will  be  allowed  the  use  of  surveying  instruments  but  will  have 
to  provide  their  own  drawing  and  other  materials.  They  will,  however,  be 
pennitted  to  retain  all  sketches,  plans,  and  reports  thus  made  on  their  ovn 
materials,  after  they  have  been  returned  from  the  Council.  * 

The  course  actually  carried  out  in  1868-69  was  as  follows: 

Explanation,  use,  and  constmction  of  scales — several  examples  worked  ind 
a  plate  of  scales  drawn — mode  of  using  the  usual  drawing  instruments,  pro- 
tractors, and  Marqnois^  scales. 

Use  of  the  prismatic  compass — a  road  is  traveraed  with  the  compss^ 
bearings  and  measurements  entered  in  a  licld-book,  and  the  result  plotted  in- 
doors on  a  large  scale. 

A  plate  of  the  conventional  signs  used  by  the  topographical  department, 
and  a  set  of  the  seven  examples  of  shading  ground  (by  the  kite  BftajorPelk'}'), 
,  ftccordiog  to  the  latest  scale  of  shade,  are  given  to  each  officer  to  copy. 

The  general  principles  of  plan  drawing,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  a  surrej 
p^  means  pf  measuring  a  base,  and  by  a  triangulation,  are  explained,  and  a  flat 
piece  of  ground  is  sketched  with  the  compass,  and  plotted  in  the  field. 

The  method  of  representing  ground  by  contoure  only  is  now  explained  tod 
illustrated  by  models,  drawings,  etc.,  and  it  is  shown  now  from  a  coDtoured 
plan  sections  and  elevations  of  ground  are  made,  also  how  by  addmg  sltade  to 
the  contoured  plan,  a  certain  pictorial  ctfect  is  produced^  etc. 

Abney^s  pocket  level  and  clinometer  is  explained,  and  various  model  of 
rough  levelling  illustrated. 

liie  method  of  using  the  {xocket  sextant  Is  next  shown,  and  the  offleen  are 
taken  to  a  plateau  witii  strongly  marked  slopes,  a  base  is  measured,  trisngula- 
tion  made  by  means  of  the  sextant ;  and  llie  artificial  features  filled  in. 

Contours  at  25  feet  vertically  apart  are  now  sketched  in  chain  dotted  lino, 
and  several  sectional  lines  taken  by  means  of  the  level,  clinometer,  compsM, 
and  a  scale  of  bypothenuses,  and  the  variouB  angles  of  inclination  written  on 
the  sketch.  The  scale  of  shade  is  explained,  and  the  officers  taught  bow  to 
apply  it  to  the  sketch  of  ground  so  contoured,  and  the  sketch  finuhednpii 
directed  in  the  memorandum  by  the  Council  of  Military  Education. 

Major-Goneral  Napler^s  pamphlet  on  reconnaissance  is  given  to  each  o£Bcer, 
and  four  or  five  miles  of  road  reconnoitred,  sketched,  ana  reported  on. 

A  sketch  on  a  small  scale  of  as  large  a  tract  of  country  as  time  and  weather 
will  permit  of  is  next  made,  triangulation  done  with  the  sextant  or  theodolite, 
and  lastly,  a  rapid  eve-sketch,  without  instruments,  of  some  hiUy  ground. 

8ome  work  on  field  fortification,  chiefly  the  chaptcre  describing  the  defence 
of  buildings,  villages,  and  positions,  also  some  work  on  sur\'eying,  is  read. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  course  all  sketches  and  reports,  with  a  return 
showing  the  number  of  hours'  attendance  of  each  officer,  his  attention  and 
progress,  are  forwarded  to  the  Council  of  Military  Education. 
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ADVANCED  CLASS  FOB  ABTILLEBY  0FFICEB8  AT  WOOLWICH. 

Thje:  necessity  of  more  advanced  attainments  both  in  the  sci- 
ence and  practice  of  gunnery  was  pointed  out  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  1856,  but  nothing  was  done  till  Colonel  Lefroy  urged 
the  matter  on  the  Council  of  Military  Education  in  1862,  and 
in  November,  1863,  regulations  were  issued  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Advanced  Classes  of  Artillery  Officers  at  Woolwich. 

A  Director  of  ArtiUery  Studies  was  first  appointed  in  1850,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Field-Marshal  Sir  Hew  Ross,  G.C.B.,  R.A.  (then  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of  ArUlIery).  His  duties  were  to  take  charge  of  and  direct  the  studies 
of  the  yonnff  officers  of  artillery  on  first  Joining  at  Woolwich,  to  assist  them 
in  their  professional  pursuits,  and  read  with  toem  militaiy  law,  military  his- 
tory, treaUses  on  artillery,  f orttflcation,  etc 

The  appointment  was  made  provisionally  in  the  first  instance,  but  confirmed 
before  the  close  of  a  Tear.  In  April,  I808,  the  department  was  Increased  by 
the  addition  of  French  and  German  masters,  who.  besides  assisting  the  young 
ofilcers,  were  called  upon  to  aflTord  Instruction  in  thehr  respective  languages  to 
ofllcers  of  artillery  of  all  ranks  who  might  be  desirous  of  profiting  by  it 

An  allowance  of  SOW.  per  annum  was  also  made  to  enables  proportion  of 
the  more  Intelligent  of  the  youn^  ofllcers  to  accompany  the  Director  in  visits 
to  arsenals  and  fortresses  abroaa  and  manufacturing  districts  at  home. 

In  July,  1855,  the  Director  of  Artillery  Studies  was  allowed  the  following 
assistants  :  2  Captains  of  Artillery,  1  Instructor  in  Surveying,  1  Instructor  in 
Military  Drawing,  etc^  1  Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  8 
Non-commissioned  oflScers,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  mstructlon  to  certain 
gentlemen  provisionally  commissioned  from  public  colleges  or  schools  after 
a  competitive  examination,  but  without  passing  ^through  the  Academy. 

The  Director  was  expected  to  advise  and  assist  the  efforts  of  officers  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  in  improving  their  professional  qualifications,  and  to  arrange 
classes  of  officers  for  mstructlon  in  chemistry,  photography,  drawing,  French, 
and  German,  at  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution.  He  wa^  to  inform  himself  of 
all  the  more  interesting  experiments  under  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee,  as 
well  as  the  operations  ana  processes  carried  on  in  the  Government  manufac- 
turing departments.  He  was  to  arrange  and  conduct  the  annual  military  tour 
on  the  continent;  and  direct  the  studies  of  young  officers. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Advanced  Class  in  l8&4,  the  staff  was  greatly  in- 
creaKd,  and  an  Assistant  Director  appointed,  to  take  charge  in  the  absence  of 
the  Director;  to  give  instruction  to  classes  of  officers  of  the  regiment  sent  to 
Woolwich  from  time  to  time,  to  officers  from  the  Staff  College,  and  to  Militia 
and  Volunteer  artillery  officers;  to  prepare  questions  for  the  examination  of 
subaitem  officers  Koyal  Artillery  for  promotion,  and  report  on  the  results  of 
such  examinations;  to  attend  on  forelimers  of  distinction,  and  other  duties 
performed  by  the  Director  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Advanced  Class. 

The  following  shows  the  attendance  for  the  year  ending  Slst  March,  I860 : 

Advanced  class  of  artillery  ofllceR>,-      •  -6         -  -3  years^  coarse. 

Firemasters*  dasa,  H.A.,  -         •  -7-         -         9  montlis'  course. 

8  short  coarse    j     Royal  Artillery,        -  -  29 )  o       «»  »» 

clavMS,        •  1     Military  Store  Stall;        •        Sf        '  '   ' 

Shoelraryness  gunnery  class,  R.A.,  -SO     -  8       "  " 

for    8  months* 


Officers  of  the  late  Indian  brigades,  -         -        8  -  •{    course  :  3  for  S 

(    months^  course. 
Officers  flnom  the  Staff  College,    -  •  13     -  IX     '*         ** 

MUitiaartillenrefflcera,  -         •         -        •         -         -    3        ''         *' 

Volonteer  artillery  officers,  -         •  -3 

—   Total,  94 

J^bn-eomiHiinioned  Cffleen  and  Men^  BpycH  ArHUery, 

3  long  ooorse  classes,  non-commiMioned  officers,  -    19  •         -   6  months*  course. 
10  sliort  coarse  classes,  non-commissioned  officers 

and  men, 900         -        3        "  *' 

ShosbarTiiess  gnnnery  elaas,  non-oommissloned 

offioen, 86  •  -   8        "  " 

—  Total,  365 

The  young  officers  lately  joined  attend  here  twice  a  week  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, by  lectures,  from  the  Assistant  Director  of  Artillery  Studies  on  military 
lavr,  courts-martial,  and  Interior  economy. 
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REGtnCAttOKS  FOR  ADiOSBIOH  IN  1909. 

fhe  examination  trifl  be  early  in  February  of  each  year,  at 
WooltricFi,  under  the  Cottncil  of  Military  Education. 

Candidates  for  this  examination  mnst  hare  undergone  a  course  of  iostrcc- 
tloD  at  Shocburrness :  or  tbey  nmst  pass  stfthf actoiily  a  preftninaiy  Gamma- 
ik)n  in  practical  artillery. 

No  officer  win  be  admtttc^  iR'ho  Will  not  haye  coiftpleted  six  yean'  senice 
oa  31st  March,  1870. 

The  subjects  in  which  the  candidates  will  be  examined,  and  the  relitlTc  im* 
portancc  attached  to  the  subjects,  are  as  follows : 

Mathematics,  -  -  -  -  -  TOB 

Chemistry  and  physios,        •  -  -  -  IXX) 

Plane  trigonometry  (so  much  of  It  M  lerMcladed  in  tte  lint  16  chtjpten  d 
TMIMMrtef's  tretffil#e)L 

CoorcRntftegeometrf  ^  tPr&  ditffefifsic^JlFlyiiicr  or  todhnntcr),  tii : 

Btrfllt^tBf!tei»ef6yyMPf6p^«ti&ngii'hir,  6tmjm,  afid  poltfr  coordinates.  Hie 
circle,  partfbolii^  eTlfi^e,  tfnd  h^^rbofft,  referred  to  rect«n)rular  and  polxr 
coordinates.  Tme  eqfltadtoii  to  the  tan^^Wt,  anxl  the  normal  to  the  chtrie,  pm- 
bola.  ellipse,  and  hyperbola  r^eired  to  rtectatignlar  axes;  lh«  Mctloiii  of  a 
right  cone  made  by  a  plane. 

Applications  of  the  above  to  eohitiontf  of  simple  problems. 

P^erentiai  Cdlndtis. — Differential  coefficient  of  simple,  InTurse,  trigof^omct- 
yical,  and  complex  functions ;  proof  of  Tavlor^s  and  Maclaurln's  tbeoranitnd 
examples  of  expansions  of  functions;  diflTerentiatfon  of  functions  of  two 
Tariables ;  limiting  values  of  functions  which  assume  an  indeterminate  foim; 
.  cbange  of  independent  variable ;  maxima  and  minium  of  functions  of  one 
'  variable;  tangents,  normals,  and  asymptotes  to  plane  etrrves;  dtffercntiai 
coefficients  oi  arcs,  areas,  etc. ;  radius  of  cin^'atnre  (Hall  or  Todhunter). 

IrUtaral  Csif^nrfies.— Meaning  of  integration ;  examples  of  simple  iatcgn- 
tk>n ;  integration  by  parts;  lengths  of  curves ;  areas  of  phme  curves  (HyiDei; 
Hall,  or  Tbdhunter). 

Elementary  JKyAanl0».'-(Whewell  or  Parkluson.) 

ChemUAry. — ^The  general  wws  of  chenrical  combinations,— the  chemVsby  of 
lyxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  and  of  their  ctitef  tnorcanlc  coai- 
pounds.  The  metaUurgic  chemistry  dt  iron.  Th«  chemicai  princ^les  of  die 
manufacture  and  explosion  of  gunpowder. 

Phytiie9.—lh  heat,— the  sublet  of  *' thermometric  bcat*^  as  treated  to  (he 
first  seven  chapters  of  *'  Tyndall  on  Heat** 

In  electricity,— the  su^ect  of  frlcl^onal  electricity. 

Officers  competing  are  expected  to  be  able  to  read  French  scfetttlfle  irorfci, 
such  as  Hefie's  ''Traits  de  Balistique,"  Piobert's  ''Cours  d^VrtUferie,"  etc.. 
etc.,  reference  being  constantly  made  to  such  worlu  durinig  the  course  of 
instruction. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  year's  course  there  will  be  a  final  examiiiatioa 
in  the  subjects  read  during  the  year ;  the  marks  gained  at  fbe  flnt  exattfitttioD 
being  carried  forward  to  the  second,  when  ceruticatea  wlU  be  given  to  tboee 
students  who  are  found  qualified. 

The  eourse  of  instruction  extends  over  two  years. 

The  subjects  of  study  the  first  year  are  :  Pure  matbematies ;  neiaDvigj; 
chemistry;  mechanism  and  the  steam  engine;  royal  gim  tKiovies;  ri^ 
laboratorv,  Part  L 

The  subjects  for  the  second  year  are :  Mixed  mathematics  and  applied  tc 
eunnery ;  metallurgy ;  cheraistiy  ;  heat  and  electricity ;  royal  UAioratoir,  Purti 
II.,  III.,  rv. ;  royal  gunpowder  factory,  including  manufacture  of  gun  cotton; 
itoyal  small  arms  factories,  £nfleld  and  Birmin^am ;  royal  carruge  depsrU 
ment 

In  connection  with  the  instraetlon  on  motallufgy,  the  elms  vMt  fli^  T^ 
some  of  the  prfaicipal  private  establishments  in  ^gland  and  Wates.  aecoffi' 
paniod  by  Dr.  Percy,  F.R.S.,  the  lecturer  on  this  subject  They  also  TWt 
locomotive  and  marioe  engine  works  in  eonueclioli  with  the  leetores  on  the 
steam  cngUie. 


The  following  processes  of  xnanafiactTire  are  noted : 

In  the  Royal  Qun  Fftctotleff:  MetaUnrgy  of  copper,  tin,  dnc,  and  their 
compomidB ;  medunical  and  chemical  properti^  of  gun  metaL 

Heinllni^  of  iron,  including  cast  iron  and  wrought  Iron,  ateel  and  aUoya ; 
iBectaamcal  and  chemical  properties. 

Principles  of  construction  of  cast  gnns. 

Principles  of  constraction  of  Imilt-np  guns,  welding,  etc. 

The  flteam  hammer. 

Turning,  boring,  rUllag,  and  sighting  gons.  AH  the  machines,  lathet, 
special  tools,  and  processes. 

Comparison  of  systems  of  rifling  and  breech-loading  for  cannon. 

Ganges  and  micrometrlcal  measorements. 

Oi^aniaation  of  labor  In  the  Roval  Gan  Factories. 

System  of  account  keeping,  pricing,  and  payment  in  theBoyal  Gnn  Facto* 


Kelations  to  the  Director  of  Stores,  Director  of  Contracts,  Principal  Super* 
intendent  of  Stores,  and  Director  of  Ordnance. 

Patterns,  system  respecting  them. 

Examination  of  Stores. 

Duties  of  the  Inspector  of  Artillery :  proof  of  gnns;  examination  of  guns 
and  stores. 

The  Small  Arms  Departments,  Enfield  and  Pimlico,  will  follow  the  Royal 
Gnn  Factories,  and  be  treated  In  tlie  same  cunipreliensive  manner,  Including 
the  system  of  supply  of  small  arms  to  the  army,  their  repair,  and  comparison 
of  systems  of  rininir  and  breech-loading  for  small  arms. 

from  the  Royal  Gun  Factories  the  class  will  proceed  to  the  Royal  Carriage 
Department,  where  the  subjects  will  be: 

selection  and  purchase  of  timber. 

Seasoning  of  tlml>er. 

Sawnaiis. 

Planing  and  other  machinery  ai>plicd  to  worldng  of  timber. 

Constraction. 

Mechanical  principles  as  applied  in  military  machines. 

Friction,  dranght,  traction,  locomotiye  power. 

Harness. 

Organization  of  labor  in  the  Royal  Carriage  Department 

System  of  accountability  and  payment 

Prices. 

Relations  to  Dh^etor  of  Stores,  Director  of  Contraiits,  Principal  Superin- 
tendent of  Stores,  and  Director  of  Ordnance. 

Patterns,  systems  respecting  them. 

Eznmination  of  stores. 

Here  will  evidently  conveniently  come  in  the  organization  and  duties  of 
the  department  of  the  Principal  Superintendent  of  Stores,  including  the  detail 
of  equipments  for  all  services,  and  proportions  of  stores,  packing  ammunition, 
arrangement  of  magazines. 

The  last  term  will  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  ammunl- 
tioh,  and  generally  the  duties  of  the  Royal  Laboratory,  mcluding  the  chemis- 
try of  the  subjects. 

Selection  and  purchase  of  pvrotechnic  matoriaL 

Examination  and  refining  of  saltpetre,  etc 

Gunpowder  and  powder-mills. 

Theory  of  gunpowder,  qualities,  effect  of  di£ferent  sized  gndns. 

Electro-balSstic  appaistus,  and  otiier  modes  of  prool 

Gnn  cotton. 

Detonating  compounds. 

Other  laboratory  preparations. 

Sraidl  arm  ammunition,  cannon  ammunition,  fuzes,  rockets,  eto. 

If anufteture  of  ballets. 

Casting  of  every  description  of  projectile  for  smooth-bored  and  rifled  ord- 
nance. • 

Organization  of  the  Royal  Laboratory  Department 

Supply  of  raw  materlaL 

System  of  account  keeping  and  payment 

Prices. 

Relations  to  the  Director  of  Stores,  Director  of  Contracts,  Principal  Super- 
intondent  of  Stores,  and  Director  of  Ordnance. 

Patterns,  inspection.    Examination  of  stores. 
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HL     IGHOOL  OF  OUJNJIJUtT  AT  BHOKBUBTKB88. 

Shoebubtnbss  first  became  a  station  for  artillery  practice 
in  the  year  1849.     The  practice  was,  however,  at  that  time  con- 
fined to  experiments,  which  were  conducted  on  a  very  Unutcd 
scale,  under  the  department  of  the  Director-General  of  Artil- 
lery.    A  battery  was  constructed  and  some  wooden  huts 
erected  at  the   station  in  that  year;   but  for  several  years 
nothing  but  experimental  practice  was  carried  on  by  batteries 
of  artillery  who  were  sent  to   Shoeburyness  merely  for  the 
summer  months,  and  were  quartered,  at  least  partially,  under 
canvas.    No  permanent  staff  were  employed,  the  senior  officer 
present  with  the  troops  being  in  command  of  the  station.   In 
1854  the  establishment  assumed  a  more  permanent  char»> 
ter,  and  was  placed  under  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery  as 
conunandant,  who  was  also  at  the  same  time  superintendent 
of  experiments.     It  still,  however,  continued  to  be  men*ly  a 
station  for  artillery  practice  and  experiments,  until  1859. 

The  objects  for  which  the  School  of  Gunnery  was  established 
are  to  ensure  a  completeness  and  uniformity  in  the  instraction 
«  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Artillery  in  the  use  of 
the  weapons  and  military  machines  they  are  called  upon  to 
use ;  impart  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  ammunition,  stores, 
and  appliances  made  use  of  in  the  artillery  service;  of 
the  effect  of  shot  and  shell  under  various  circumstanoes; 
and,  by  constant  practice  from  guns  of  every  description,  to 
train  and  educate  from  year  to  year  a  number  of  officers  and 
men  who  would  carry  with  them  to  their  respective  brigadefl 
an  amount  of  valuable  knowledge  and  experience  which  would 
become  in  that  way,  and  in  due  time,  diffused  throughout  the 
Royal  Artillery,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gunnery  instmtf- 
tion  for  the  Royal  Navy  on  board  the  "  Excellent,"  and  the 
musketry  instruction  for  the  infantry  at  Hythe  have  perco- 
lated with  such  advantage  through  those  services. 

On  the  first  of  April  in  each  year  a  class  of  from  20  to  25 
officers  is  formed  for  what  is  termed  a  "long  course,"  em- 
.  bracing  a  period  of  12  months;  and  a  class  of  about  40  non- 
commissioned officers,  for  a  similar  course. 

These  classes  are  formed  into  two  separate  squads,  and  en- 
tirely occupy  the  time  of  the  chief  instiiictor,  one  gunnery 
instructor,  and  four  assistant  instructors.    They  are  instnictod 
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in  the  drills  and  exercises  of  every  species  of  ordnance,  and 
the  mode  of  mounting  and  dismounting  them  under  van- 
ons  circumstances  and  with  different  means ;  in  transporting 
the  heaviest  guns  fi*om  place  to  place  and  mounting  them 
nnder  difficulties ;  in  making  rafts ;  emharking  and  disem- 
barking guns ;  making  up  ammunition ;  preparing  demands 
for  stores  ;  carrying  on  gun  practice  with  shot,  shell,  etc.  ; 
making  signals ;  throwing  up  batteries  as  at  a  siege,  and 
afterward  testing  their  efficiency  by  firing  at  them;  attend- 
ing lectures  on  artillery  subjects  by  the  officers  instructing 
the  classes,  and  on  subjects  of  a  scientific  nature,  and  bearing 
upon  the  science  of  artillery,  by  professional  gentlemen  en- 
gaged from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  attend  these  latter  lectures, 
and  also  receive  from  the  schoolmaster,  under  the  direction  of 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  class  (and  with  great  advantage), 
instruction  in  mathematics,  and  in  mechanical  drawing  applic- 
able to  the  course  they  are  being  carried  through. 

In  addition  to  these  "  long  courses,"  as  they  are  termed, 
another  class  of  33  non-commissioned  officers  is  sent  every 
three  months  to  go  through  what  is  termed  a  "  short  course," 
for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed  in  the  various  duties  con- 
nected with  the  service,  transport,  etc.,  of  heavy  guns. 

The  result  of  this  system  is  that  an  officer  and  two  non-com- 
missioned officers  highly  qualified  to  instruct  in  all  artillery 
duties  and  exercises  are  sent  annually  to  each  brigade;  also 
eight  non-commissioned  officers  well  qualified  to  assist  in  the 
instruction  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  their 
brigades  in  most  duties  connected  with  heavy  ordnance,  and 
with  enlarged  views  of  artillery  subjects  generally. 

Further  instruction  is  imparted  to  the  regiment  by  sending 
batteries  from  Woolwich,  Aldershot,  and  other  contiguous 
stations,  to  carry  on  their  practice,  and  regimental  duty.  They 
take  guards  and  fatigues,  move  guns,  and  otherwise  prepare 
for  experiments,  and  each  in  its  turn  goes  through  a  short 
course  of  instruction.  The  officers  and  a  proportion  of  non*- 
commissioned  officers  of  these  batteries  are  formed  into  a  class 
under  one  of  the  gunnery  instructors  and  his  two  assistants, 
and  when  they  have  gone  through  a  preliminary  course,  one 
of  the  batteries,  or  more  if  practicable,  are  taken  off  duty  for 
a  month,  in  order  to  go  through  a  systematic  course,  which, 
though  short,  is  nevertheless  highly  valuable. 


1  ABsistant  8iix)eri]iteiident. 

1 8eeond-clM8  asaistent  8Bpeitelad> 

ent. 
1  flnt-class  clciic 
S  Ulioratoiy  senpCMitfl. 
8  range  sergeants. 
15  Btonsmea,  etc 
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The  9taff  for  govemment  and  instmctioii  consiBtB  of: 

Comraandani  flnd  dnperhiteiidctti  of  Ezperimeftta,  Brigade  najor,  8iiii;mii, 
Adjutant,  Qaartermaater,  Master  gmmer,  Bergcantrmajor,  Q1la^te^Ilaster-Be^ 
geant 

School  <f  Qwmary,  ExpeHmemtal  SatMUhmmL 

1  chief  instmctor,  a  field  officer. 

4  gtnmcnr  instmetors  (faicltidlDg  1  at 

Woolwich),  captains. 
1  first-class  cierlE. 
1  thhxl-class  clerk. 
6  first-class  assistant  Instmctors. 
1  army  schoolmaster. 
22  store,  nnagazlne,  and  lobbyraeiL 

1  staff  wheeler,  1  hospital  sei^eant,  1  photographer,  1  armorer,  2  wheelen, 
dsmitbs. 

Elementary  exereiaea  for  tbe  purpose  of  instmctiitg  the  squad  fai  deslii^ 
with  heavy  weights  wiUiout  machines,  sliowing  the  oest  mode  of  appljiw 
power  in  moving  gnns,  commencing  with  light  and  progressing  to  gnns  of  S 
tons ;  instruction  concerning  ropes,  tackles,  knots,  etc. 

Field,  garrison,  and  siege  gun  drill  with  smooth  bore  and  rifled  gnns 
mounted  on  various  carriages  and  platforms ;  drills  wUh  bowHaers  and  mor- 
tars; throwing  up  works  of  offence  and  defence,  arming  them  and  laying 
platforms,  making  up  ammunition,  and  arrangements  for  n%ht  firing. 

Exercises  with  military  machines;  constraetion  of  sheers,  demchs,  etc., 
and  placing  them  in  aw'kward  places ;  construction  of  trestle  and  other  bridges 
for  tne  purpose  of  passing  heavy  artillery  across  ditches,  etc.,  and  of  nits  lor 
similar  purposes^ 

Embarkation  of  artillery  and  horses. 

Mounting,  dismouutaug,  and  moving  heavy  guns  without  the  aid  of 
machines. 

Practice  from  beavr  and  field  guns,  smooth  bore  and  lified,  at  known  sad 
unknown  distances,  with  full  and  reduced  charges. 

Battalion  drill  and  telegrapliy. 

In  the  lecture  room,  instruction  in  the  mechanical  powers,  in  gunnery,  sjv 
tems  of  rilling,  action  and  penetration  of  the  service  projectiles;  constrcc- 
tion,  examination,  and  record  of  guns. 

Army  administration  as  affecting  artillery. 

Lectures  on  gunpowder,  gun  cotton,  and  fulmlnirtes;  on  metallmsy;  oo 
the  various  modes  of  computing  velocities  and  the  instruments  em^oyed; 
on  electricity  and  steam ;  on  strategy  and  tactics. 

Cordage,  knotting,  tackles,  part)iicklin^,  pinching,  slewhig,  eib 

Mounting  and  dismounting  witii  and  without  gins. 

Drill  and  practice  with  Ssi-pr.  and  8  seconds  gims. 

Drill  and  practice  with  mortars  on  standing  and  travelling  beds,  alsomonnt- 
ingand  dismounting. 

jDriU  practice  witL  40-pr.  and  04-pr.  guna,  firing  at  moTinff  target;  drill  wifii 
7  seconds  B.  L.  guns :  drill  with  7  seconds,  9  seconds,  and  Vi  seconds  M.  L  B. 
guns  and  practice ;  disiDounting  and  mounting  the  above. 

Laying  platforms,  etc. 

Use  of  platform  wagon. 

Light  sheera. 

Rocket  drill  and  practice. 

Facin/^  B.  L  gnns. 

Practical  examination,  etc, 

Cordage,  knotting,  elementary  exerclsea. 

Ordinary  shifts  and  machine oriU. 

Mortar  drill  and  practice. 

12-pr.  B.  L.  gun  ariU  and  practice. 

40-pr.,  64-pr.  and  7  seconds  B.  L.  gun  drill  and  practieOr 

7  seconds  and  9  seconds  M.  L.  gun  drill  and  practice. 

Dismounting  7  seconds  and  9  seconds  gnns  by  gins  and  Jacte 

Parbuckling  7  seconds  and  9  seconds  guns  and  moving  on  sledge8» 

Laying  i>lauomn. 

Rocket  drill  and  practice. 

Sheers  (heavy  and  light),  derricks,  etc. 

Faclnur  vent  pieces. 

Redrimng  and  examination  of  the  non-commissioned  officers. 


STAFF  COUME  AND  STAFF  APPOINTIIENTS. 


HISTOBICAL  NOTICE. 

The  Scniot  Depdrlment  of  the  Military  Collcgte  %t  Sand- 
hurst was  constituted  in  1808,  to  enable  officers  '^  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  Quartermaster-General's  and  Adjutant-Gen* 
eraPs  departments ;  ^  and  during  the  Peninsular  war,  most  of 
the  officers  in  these  branches  of  the  service  were  educated 
there.      So  high  was  its  reputation,  that  the  French  Staff 
School  was  eruggested  and  mod^sled  after  it.    From  motives 
of  economy,  its  independent  go^'-ernment  and  in£rti*Qction  was 
gradually  reduced,  and  its  gi*adQales,  no  matter  how  well 
qualified,  were  no  longer  sure  of  appointment  and  promotion, 
as  against  pui'chas^,  until,  in  1855,  it  became  virtually  extinct, 
— the  teaching  force  being  reduced  to  two  professors  in  mathe- 
matical studies,  and  the  number  of  students  to  si^.     In  the 
same  year,  the  French  Staff  School,  with  its  thirteen  military 
and  five  civil  pfofessors,  and  its  range  of  instruction  covering 
the  enthe  field  of  practical  duties  which  belong  to  an  efficient 
staff  officer,  was  held  up  as  a  model.     In  the  plans  and  dish 
cussions  respecting  the  reorganization  and  extension  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  army,  which  followed  the  Crimean 
war — ^in  the  Report  (1855)  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Sandhurst ;  on  the  suggestions  (1856) 
of  the  Commissioners  On  the  Training  of  officers  for  the  Scien- 
tific Corps  ;  the  plan  of  Mr,  Sidney  Herbert,  as  Secretary  of 
War,  in  1854  and  1856 }  in  the  instructions  of  Lord  Panmure, 
in  1856 ;  in  th^  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  July  28, 
1857 ;  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
purchase  system,  in  their  Report  of  1857  ;  in  the  plans  of  the 
Council  of  Military  Education,  in  the  same  year — the  supreme 
necessity  of  a  staff  college,  with  admission  by  competitive  ex- 
amination, and  the  assured  encouragement  of  appointment  and 
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promotion  on  ascertained  proficiency  and  general  fitness,  was 
so  clearly  demonstrated,  that  at  the  close  (December  11)  of 
1857,  the  Senior  Department  of  Sandhurst  was  changed  to 
that  of  a  staff  college,  with  a  corps  of  professors  of  its  own. 
A  separate  building  was  completed  for  its  accommodation,  in 
1862 ;  admission  was  open  to  officers  of  all  branches  of  the 
service  by  competitive  examination.  All  appointments  to 
the  Staff  were  limited  to  graduates  of  the  College,  who  had 
been  attached,  for  specified  periods,  to  each  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  to  officers  of  approved  ability  in  the  field. 
The  present  establishment  consists  of 

1  Commandant;  1  Adiutant;  3  Professors  of  Mathematics;  7  Profason 
(1  in  each)  of  Military  history.  Fortification  and  Artillery,  Military  Topogra- 
phy, Military  Administration,  French,  German,  and  Hindustani;  besides  ttie 
services  of  the  Riding-master,  and  the  Professors  of  Chemistiy  and  Geology 
attached  to  the  Cadet  College  of  Sandhorst 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADanssiON  IN  1868. 

The  college  consists  of  thirty  students.  Fifteen  vacaDcies 
will  bo  offered  for  competition  annually.  Only  one  officer  at 
a  time  can  belong  to  the  college  from  a  battalion  of  iniantrj 
or  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  only  four  officers  from  the  Corps 
of  Royal  Artillery ;  but  any  number  can  compete.  The  officer 
desiring  to  compete  must  be  .serving  with  his  regiment. 

The  qualifications  requisite  for  admission  are : 

1.  A  service  of  not  less  than  five  years  previous  to  examina- 
tion, exclusive  of  leave  of  absence. 

2.  A  certificate  from  his  commanding  officer,  as  to  his  stand- 
ing as  a  regimental  officer,  and  his  general  knowledge  of  the 
service,  character,  habits,  and  disposition  in  respect  to  employ- 
ment on  the  staff. 

3.  Certificate  of  having  passed  the  examination  for  a  troop 
or  company. 

4.  Medical  certificate  of  good  health  and  fitness  for  the 
active  duties  of  the  staff. 

The  subjects  of  the  admission  examination,  and  the  relative 
value  of  each,  in  the  final  result,  are 

Mathematics,         ^  -  -  -  - 

Military  History,         -  -  -600) 

Military  Geography,         -  -  -    800  J 

French,  ------ 

German,      ------ 

Hindustani,       ...  -  - 

Fortification,  .  .  -  -  - 

Military  Drawln";,        -  -  -  - 

Mineral(%y  and  Geology,  -  -  - 

Chemistry,  Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism, 


1,200  Marks. 
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In  Tnallicmallcs  400  marks  arc  allotted  to  arithmetic,  the  first  four  books  of 
Knclld^  and  Algebra,  inclading  questions  prodncinff  simple  equations ;  and  of 
this  number,  at  least  250  must  be  obtained  for  qualification. 

Bvery  candidate  must  take  up  either  the  French.  German,  or  Hindustani 
kuii^n^c  for  Qualification ;  the  qualifying  minimum  is,  in  French,  150  marks ; 
ill  Ccrman  or  Hindustani,  100  marks. 

The  rcmaininj^  subjects,  as  veil  as  the  higher  portions  of  mathematics,  may 
bo  taken  up  or  not  at  the  option  of  the  candidate,  the  marks  gained  therein 
bcine  reckoned  in  determinins  his  position  in  the  list  of  competitor.  No 
candidate,  however,  will  be  allowed  to  count  marlu  in  any  subject  left  op- 
tional unless  he  obtains  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  number  allotted  to  It. 

COUBSE  OF  STUDT. 

The  conrae  of  stndy  occupies  two  years,  and  the  yearly 
course  is  divided  into  two  terms,  viz.,  from  February  1  to 
Jnne  15,  and  July  15  to  December  15.    The  subjects  are 

Mathematics. 

French,  Gennan.  and  Hindustani. 

Fortification  and  artillery. 

Topographical  drawing,  military  surveying  and  sketching. 

Reconnaissance. 

Military  art,  military  history  and  geography. 

Military  administration,  including  the  organization  and  equipment  of  armies 
in  the  field. 

Military  legislation. 

Elements  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  geology,  as  applied  to  the 
military  sciences. 

Exercises  in  composition  will  be  afforded  to  the  students  during  the  whole 
course  of  instruction,  in  writing  memoirs  or  essays  on  the  subjects  of  the 
course. 

Riding. 

During  the  whole  coarse,  monthly  reports  of  the  application 
and  progress  of  each  student  are  forwarded  for  the  information 
of  the  Council  of  Military  Education.  Examinations  are  held 
at  the  end  of  every  half  year ;  the  summer  examination  being 
conducted  by  the  professors  of  the  college,  and  the  winter 
examination  by  examiners  independent  of  the  establishment, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  CounciL 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  examination  at  the  termination  of  the  first  year  is  pro- 
bationary, and  any  student  who  fails  to  obtain  the  minimum 
aggregate  of  marks  specified  below,  is  required  to  withdraw. 

The  following  five  subjects  "will  be  taken  up  by  every  student 
at  the  probationary  examination,  viz. : 

Maxlmom.  mntmimi. 

T.  Fortification, 280  Marks  -       90  Mario. 

II.  Military  da  >«ing  and  survey  toff,       -  -     270      **  -  90     " 

III.  Mfliiary  hii't.ry,       -  -  -  -  803       "  -     100      " 

IV.  Military  adiiiiiili>tration  and  ]ei*l8latlon,       •     800      ''  -  100     ** 
V.  French,  German,  or  Hinda«tani,   -          -          400       ''  -     138     *' 

Every  candidate  is  expected  to  obtain  800  marlcs  on  the  above  subjects. 
All  credits  gained  on  the  four  military  subjects  are  carried  forward  to  the 
final  examination. 
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Of  the  f oUoving  subjects  the  student  may  select  say  two,  and  in  Umm 
numbered  Irom  one  to  six,  as  veil  as  In  the  lansrua^  already  selected  it 
"  obligatory,"  tlic  student  may,  at  bis  option,  carrr  Forward  to  the  final  elim- 
ination the  marks  he  gains,  provided  they  amount  m  each  case  to  tbree-foortls 
the  allotted  maximum,  when  he  wiU  be  considered  as  finally  examined  in  tb£t 
subject : 

1.  Mathematics,  lower  course,      ... 

8.  Mathematics,  higher  course, 

8.  French,     -...-- 

4.  German,  .  -  -  -  - 

5.  Hindustani,  ..... 
0.  Any  other  modem  language, 

7.  Natural  sciences,  lower  course, 

8.  Experimental  sciences,  lower  course, 

In  those  numbered  seven  and  eight,  the  marks  gained  are  carried  fomrd 
to  the  final  examiootioN. 

In  addition  to  any  two  of  the  above  subiects,  Uie  following  may  be  takea 
up  at  the  probationary  examination ;  and  if  150  marks  be  giunod  'in  it,  titer 
may,  at  the  option  of  the  student,  be  carried  forward  to  the  final  examination': 

Spherical  trigonometry  and  practical  astronomy,    200  Maxka 

The  following  are  the  marks  attached  to  each  siijDJeet  at  tlie 
final  examination,  including,  in  the  maximum,  the  marks  ap- 
propriated to  the  probationary  examinations : 

Subjects  to  be  taken  up  by  every  student : 


Fortification  sod  sHUlory, 
Hiliury  draw  iu}(  and  ftur>'ey!n2,    - 
KeconnoiMKaucr,  .  -  -  - 

Military  arr.  history,  and  ccogmphy, 
Military  adininistmiion  and  l(^'i^iation, 
Frcuch,  Qennan,  or  llindustaLi,   - 


Maxim  am. 
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800      " 


Every  candidate  will  he  required  to  obtain  for  qualification  an  aggregate  of 
1,800  marlcs  on  Uie  above  five  subjects. 

Of  the  following  subjects,  the  student  may  select  ony  two,  and  the  credlti 
gained  will  count  for  position  In  the  order  of  merit : 


Mathematics,  lower  conrve, 
Mathematioi,  liigbcr  counie,   - 

French, 400 

Oerman,  ----*-  400 

Hindustani, 400 

Any  other  rot Hlcmlaogaagc,  -  >  400 

Natorai  sdencea.     ....  400 

Experimental  sciences,  •  -  400 
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In  addition  to  any  two  of  the  above-mentioned  subjects,  the  following  maj 
be  talven  up  by  any  student  who  did  not  taiwc  it  up  at  the  first  yearns  ezamioa- 
tion,  or  dla  not  then  obtain  three-fourth  mariu  in  it: 


Spherical  trigonometry  and  practical  astronomy, 


800  Marks 


VhimmL 

18OMttk0. 


In  the  examination  In  modem  languages,  greot  stress  will  be  laid  on  ori^;* 
inal  composition. 
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All  officers  recommended  for  staff  appointments,  -who  have 
not  proved  their  fitness  in  the  field,  most  pass  examinations 
before  a  board  of  officers  and  by  the  Council. 

a. — Aidt^le-  Camp. 

JUgimeiUal  Duty. — The  candidate  must  be  prepared  in  all  the  subjects 
required  in  the  «xanlnation  for  promotien  to  a  ftnoop  or  e^vpwty. 

Taelies  ofui  Fldd  Movemmti, — ^He  wlH  be  expected  to  show  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  tactics  and  field  movements  of  that  branch  of  the  Service 
to  which  he  is  destined  to  be  attached  as  a  ataff  o£9cerf  and  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  those  of  the  other  two  arms;  the  examination  wul  include  the 
movementa  of  a  brigade,  and  will  be  bated  on  the  regulation  books. 

On  being  reported  by  the  Adjutant-General  to  possess  the  necessary  pro- 
fessional qnaliBin^oiis,  the  candidate  will  be  examined  by  the  Council  in 

Jghflte*  QnwyriWoa.— "Tlie  eandidate's  preiflcieney  in  this  respect  will  be 
tested  by  hU  answers  io  the  examination  papers. 

Fwrdgn  Idmguom. — ^Ho  will  be  examined  vwd  poee  by  the  examiner  appointed 
under  the  Council  of  Military  Education  in  whatever  language  he  may  select 
and  he  wfil  also  write  a  short  letter  on  a  civen  subject  in  that  language. 

MSUmru  Skttaklma.~^e  wUl  be  required  to  sketch  at  least  two  so  uare  miles 
of  ground  aelected  by  the  CounciL  The  sketch  need  not  be  elabonitely  finished, 
buTit  muat  clearly  and  intelligibly  represent  the  features  of  ground,  which  must 
be  determined  by  means  of  me  pocket  sextant  or  prismatic  ooHipass.  j 

FUd  ArC(flaatfan.-^He  must  ahow  a  knowledge  of  the  prineiples  and  oon- 
strucUon  of  field  works,  and  must  explain  the  objects  to  which  they  are  j 

respectivelj  appUcablCt  t^  'veil  as  the  modes  of  attacking  and  defending  them.  r 

A  oerttfleate  will  be  required  from  the  ooramaiidteg  officer  of  the  regiment  I 

to  which  the  candidate  belongs,  or  has  belonged,  that  he  possesses  all  the  i 

qualifications  of  a  good  adjutant    The  examination  for  brigade  major  will  be  j 

especially  directed  to  the  points  more  immediately  connected  with  the  duties 
attached  to  the  appointment,  as  MiJdstaiy  Law,  the  '* Queen's  S^gulations  and  j 

Ordws  of  the  Amy,"  the  Royal  Warrant  for  Pay,  Promotion,  etc.,  and,  in 
tactics,  all  that  relates  to  alignments,  points  of  formation,  distances,  etc.  The 
subjects  of  examination  are  the  same  as  in  that  for  the  appointment  of  aide- 
de-eamp,  but  the  examination  will  be,  threngfacMrt,  of  a  higtier  ocder. 

c— Deputy  Awittant  A€^ut<uU'Otneraly  Deputy  AssMarU  (^uartemuMtUr-OenerdL 

MOUmFy  i^iwting  and  SkMUmgy  JudamaU  qf  4Shrmmd,  and  iU  Oecupaiion  by 
oS  Amu. — The  caiiaidate  will  be  required  to  make  a  rapid  sketch  on  horse- 
back, with  report,  of  about  six  square  miles  of  country;  and  to  select  a 
position  which  might  be  occupied  by  a  given  force  of  tbe  three  aims,  for 
some  stated  object  and  to  show  how  he  would  dispose  the  troops  for  that 
purpose.  He  will  afterward  be  reouired  to  make  a  correct  and  more  finished 
pbm  of  tlM  poattion  adbcted,  with  the  di^Kwiiion  of  the  troops  shown  upon  it 

JPlraetieal  Owmetry  and  Trigononutry^—The  examination  in  these  subjects 
will  be  limited  to  determining  heights  and  distances  by  ground  problems,  and 
the  ordinary  trigonometrical  calcmations  with  the  aid  of  logarithms. 

CadiranulaUon.'--l!he  ^candidate  will  be  expected  to  know  tbe  mode  of 
encampment  for  each  arm  of  the  Service. 

Rarmaaeitt  Fbrtifkatum. — The  theory  and  construction  of  permanent  works, 
as  exemplified  in  Vauban's  or  anv  oUier  system  the  candidate  may  select,  as 
well  as  tbe  anodes  of  attack  and  defence  applicable  to  tihera. 

MOUury  JSlatory  and  OMffraphy.^The  candidate  wHl  be  efxpeotod  to  j^ve 
proof  that  he  has  .caveXiUly  studied  at  least  four  of  the  most  memorable 
modem  can^Miigns,  of  which  the  details  are  best  known,  such  as  those  of 
Marlborottxh,  Frederick  the  Gk^at,  Napoleon,  and  Wetlington,  and  in  theae  he 
most  be  aide  io  eicplain  tbe  apparent  objects  of  the  vanous  movements  and 
the  reasons  which  he  supposes  fed  to  their  adoption,  aod,  further,  to  describe 
the  military  geography  of  the  seat  of  war. 

Foreign  Languages  and  PrqfesaionalJSuUeois.'^ltk  languages  before  the  Council 
of  Military  Education,  as  well  as  in  professional  subjects  before  the  Board  of 
OlRcers,  the  examination  will  be  of  a  higher  order  than  those  in  (a)  and  (b). 

The  examination  lor  Aasistaut  Adjuiaat-Genoral  and  Aasistant  Quarter^ 
master-General  will,  throughout,  be  o<  a  higher  order. 


MUSKETRT,  AND  OTHER  ARMT  SCHOOI& 


SCHOOL  or  XUSXBTBT  AT  HTTHB. 

The  first  School  of  MoBkciry  waa  established  in  June,  186S,  and  was  com- 
posed of  detachments  from  regiments  in  the  neighborhood,  tIz.  :  a  sagent 
a  corporal,  and  eight  rank  and  file,  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  battalioa 
of  the  Grenadier  Gnards,  Coldstream  Guards,  Scots  Fnslleer  Guards,  Bllle 
Brigade,  etc.,  to  the  number  of  eleven  sergeants,  eleven  corporals,  and  eigh^- 
eight  rank  and  file.  In  186EK,  a  permanent  corps  of  instmetors  of  musketiy 
was  organized,  and  in  1861  a  second  school  was  instituted  at  Fleetwood,^ 
which  was  discontinued  in  1867,  as  one  establishment  was  found  sufficient  for 
training  an  adequate  number  of  officers  of  the  regular  army,  and  a  due  pfopcM^ 
tion  of  officers  and  sergeants  of  militia  and  the  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  at  Hjthe,  district  inspectors  are 
appointed  to  superintend  the  general  sjstem  of  musketry  instruction  throi^|li- 
out  the  army,  yiz.,  three  in  Great  Britain,  two  in  Ireland,  five  In  the  coloiiies, 
and  ten  in  India. 

The  instruction  embraces  not  only  the  practical  use  of  fire-arms,  hot  fbe 
details  of  construction,  both  of  the  weapon  and  ammunition,  the  theoiy  of 
projectiles,  and  the  comparative  value  of  different  arms  for  difiTerent  services. 

The  staff  of  the  School  of  Musketry  at  Hythe  consists  of  1  Cornmandint 
and  Inspector-General  of  Musketry  Ins^ction;  1  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  ;  1  Chief  Instructor;  2  Captain  Instructors ;  1  PSymaster ;  1  Qoszter* 
master  and  Acting  Adjutant ;  1  Surgeon. 

In  addition  to  the  preparatory  and  professional  schools  for  officers  of  Am 
British  Army,  already  described,  there  are  other  public  institutions  of  a  mili- 
tary character  and  for  the  military  service,  which  will  be  bricfiy  noticed. 

ABMY  8UBGB0K8, 

In  addition  to  the  competitive  examination  of  candidates  for  the  poet  of 
Assistant  Suiigeon,  for  which  a  medical  degree  is  preliminary,  the  sueoesBtel 
candidates  must  spend  four  months  at  Netiey,  where  the  Army  Medical  Schod 
is  now  located  (since  1868),  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospitil 
(cai>able  of  receiving  one  thousand  i>atients),  where  large  numbers  of  invslid 
patients  of  the  army  are  treated.  Here,  with  every  facility  of  study,  ohset- 
vation,  and  practice,  instruction  is  given  by  four  professors,  each  with  as 
experienced  assistant,  in  military  surgery,  medicine,  pathology,  and  hjrgieoe, 
ind  all  the  specialities  of  the  military  hospital  and  field  practice,  pecuUarifies 
of  climate,  etc.  After  spending  at  least  four  months  in  the  hospital, 
laboratory,  museum,  and  lecture-rooni^,  the  candidate  is  then  examined  for 
his  commission  as  Assistant  Surgeon. 

TETXBINABT    8TJR0E0N. 

Although  not  exclusively  for  military  service,  all  veterinary  surgeons  fai  Dm 
army  must  hold  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  in  St  Psncna, 
London,  or  of  the  Veterinary  School  in  Edinburgh. 
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▲BMT  8CBOOL8  WCStL  80LD1SB8  iJn>  80LDIEB8*  CHnj>BEN. 

In  1811,  on  th6  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  York,  tbon  Commander- 
in-Chief,  a  royal  warrant  was  Issued,  authorlxing  the  appointment  of  a  ser- 
geant-schoolmaster to  each  batallion  for  jowag  recruits  and  the  children  of 
aoldiera,  with  proTision  for  room,  fuel,  and  light  in  each  regimental  barraclc, 
and  allowance  for  necessary  books  and  stationery.    In  1846,  to  give  greater 
efficiency  and  uniformity  to  the  schools  established  under  the  warrant  of  1811, 
a  new  warrant  was  issued,  requiring  that  the  sergeant-schoolmaster  should 
obtain  a  certificate  of  fitness  from  the  military  training  college  at  Chelsea,  and 
ordering  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  army  schools.    In  1854,  the  fol- 
lowing classiflcaUon  of  masters  was  introduced :  I!%ni  Clasa^  at  7s.  a  day  and 
certain  allowances ;  Second  C7<a«,  at  &<.  6d.  per  day ;  TMrd  Clam^  at  4«.  per 
day  ;  and  Anitiantn  at  2*.    The  first-class  schoolmaster  was  a  warrant  officer, 
and  ranked  next  to  thoee  holding  a  commission ;  the  second  and  third  class 
ranked  next  to  sergeant-major,  and  the  assistants  ranked  as  sergeants.    At  this 
time  the  privileges  of  the  regimental  schools  were  extended  to  the  children  ol 
diachai^gcd  soldiers,  pensioners,  and  various  persons  employed  about  the  bar- 
racks.   A  schoolmistress  was  also  employed  for  the  infant  division  of  pupils, 
and  for  teaching  needle- work  to  the  girls.    In  186S,  the  office  of  superintend- 
In^  schoolmaster,  with  a  relative  rank  of  ensign,  was  created,  and  four  (since 
Increased  to  twelve)  from  among  the  most  experienced  first-class  masters,  were 
appointed  to  inspect  and  examine  all  army  schools  in  their  aeveial  military 
districta,  and  candidates  for  pupU-tcachors  and  schoolmistresses. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education,  for  March, 
1870,  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  masters  employed  by  the  army 
schools,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  mistresses  and  assistants  in  the 
children's  schools.  In  Great  Britain  there  were  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
schools,  and  thirty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  on  the  books,  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  flf  ty-nino 
boys  and  girls,  besides  11,414  children  in  the  infant  schools. 

JlSTLUM  fob  80LDISB8'  ORFELI^S. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Army  Schools  in  1811,  two  laige  institu- 
tions for  orphan  children  of  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  battle  or  serving  at 
fbreign  stations,  had  been  founded  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 

Tlie  Royal  Hibernian  Institution  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  was  commenced  on  a 
snm  appropriated  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1785,  and  chartered  in  1700.  It 
has  large  buUdhigs,  with  thirty-four  acres  of  land,  and  provides  for  four  hnn- 
dred  and  ten  children  on  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  for  Its  maintenaBce,  besides  the  income  from  a  small  endowment 

The  Boyal  MilitaryAsylnm  in  Chelsea  was  begun  by  the  Duke  of  York  in 
1801,  and  can  now  accommodate  five  hnadred  children  on  a  publie  grant  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  besides  a  further  grant  of  three  thousand  pounds 
for  furniture  and  clothing  from  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  general  vote  of 
theaimy. 

VOBXAL  SCHOOL  FOB  TEAOBSBfl  IS  ABXT  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Ifilitaiy  Asylnm  at  Chelsea,  afaice  ISId,  there  has  existed  a  Normal 
School,  where  teachers  of  army  schools  may  review  their  studies,  or  candidates 
for  vacancies,  or  pupil  teachers,  may  qualify  themselves  by  study,  observation, 
and  practice,  for  appointment  as  schoolmasters,  and  when  found  qualified  they 
receive  certificates  of  the  flrsti  second,  and  third  class,  and  are  paid  accord- 
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XIUTART  8CB0QL  OF  MU8I0  AT  KMXLLBR  HALL 

In  the  British  Army  the  cost  of  maintaining  t)ie  regimental  bands  (aOs  npnn 
the  officers.    -In  the  infantiy  a  sergeant,  a  corporal  and  nineteen  private  are 
taken  from  the  eflfective  strength  of  each  regiment  to  form  a  band.   These  re- 
ceive their  ordinary  regimental  pay, — ^the  rest  of  the  pay,  and  the  entire  salary 
of  the  band-master,  if  a  civilian,  together  with  the  cost  of  tlic  music  and  mu- 
sical instruments,  are  provided  out  of  the  Band  Fund,  which  is  ruUed  1  j 
** stoppages"  from  the  officers  on  first  appointment,  and  promotion,  and  by  ^nb- 
ficription.    This  fbnd  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  officers.    Owing  to  d.Ci- 
culties  in  retaining  the  men,  and  of  finding  band-masters  with  all  the  reqaiMie 
qualifications,  the  Ck>mmander-in-Chief  (Duke  of  Cambridge)  established  a  Mili- 
tary School  of  Mnsic  in  1 856,  in  concert  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  wbirii  vas 
opened  in  Kneller  Hall  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  March,  1857.    Tlie  iL©ti- 
tution  must  be  viewed  (1)  as  a  barrack,  and  (2)  as  a  school  of  music.    (1\  As 
a  barrack  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  is  managed  r.s 
any  other  barrack.    (2).  As  a  school  it  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a 
military  officer  (who  is  appointed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief),  and  a  mui'ic-al 
staff  composed  of  nine  permanent  professors,  four  occasional  professors,  and  a 
varying  number  of  special  assistants  who  are  selected  from  the  first-elas  gto- 
dents.    There  is  also  a  schoolmaster  who  grires  instruction  one  hour  a  day  in 
general  knowledge  to  each  class,  and  a  military  chaplain.    The  instniments 
taught  in  Soprano  (8) ;  Alto  (3) ;  Tenor  (3) ;  Bass  (G).    The  students  are  divided 
into  four  classes,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  sections  according  to  the  instru- 
ments to  be  learned.    Seven  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  obligatory  study— bat 
more  are  given,  and  a  restriction  prohibits  all  practice  ^ller  6.45  in  the  evening. 

This  course  of  study  occupies  two  years,  and  tliere  is  a  higher  which  com- 
prises, beside  practical  instruction  in  playing  and  teaching  the  instnuDenta 
composing  the  band,  some  general  acquirements  under  the  theory  of  bannooy. 
There  is  also  practical  training  in  the  duties  of  a  conductor.  In  addition  to 
ordinary  military  music,  classical  concert  pieces,  or  chamber  music,  spedally 
arranged  for  wind  instruments,  are  performed.  Cheap  admissions  to  the  opens 
and  principal  concerts  of  the  metropolis  are  obtained  (900  in  one  year),  to  sodi 
of  the  advanced  students  as  are  recommended  for  diligence  by  the  profeason. 

Pupils  are  selected  from  the  various  regiment8»  and  often  selected  for  this 
special  purposa  Boys  specially  trained  for  the  bands  are  obtained  fitun  the 
Boyal  MilitaTy  Asylum,  Chelsea^  the  Hibernian  Military  Sdiool,  Dublin,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Poor-law  School.  Each  candidate  must  be  examined  by  the 
surgeon  of  the  regiment,  and  certified  to  as  in  good  health  and  with  no  tend- 
encies to  disease  liable  to  be  aggravated  by  playing  on  a  band  instnimeoi 

A  military  band-master  is  now  sanctioned  by  the  Government  lor  any  regi- 
ment and  battalion  throughout  the  service,  who  receive  regimental  pay  of  fhst- 
class  staff  sergeant,  and  1002.  firom  the  Regimental  Band  Fund. 

The  expenses  of  Kneller  Hall  as  a  barradc  are  borne  by  the  government ;  as  a 
fldiool  of  music,  by  the  regimental  officers — ^induding  an  original  assessment  of 
51  for  supply  of  instruments,  and  the  salaries  to  about  1,1001  annually. 

The  average  number  of  students  annually  admitted  is  74 ;  the  average  Dum- 
ber in  attendance,  148.  Tlie  total  number  admitted  smce  1857  is  592,  of  irbom 
163  were  practiced  musicians,  63  bandHuasters,  271  band-men. 
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MODIFICATIONS  IN   1871. 

In  IBol  a  Boyal  Commission  was  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  Present 
state  of  Military  Education  and  into  tlie  Training  of  Candidates  for  Commissions 
m  the  Arroj."  The  Report,  with  thd  minutes  of  evidence  and  illustrated  docu- 
ments, was  quite  Toluminous,  and  has  been  followed  with  important  changes  in 
both  tbo  system  of  military  instruction,  and  in  the  mode  of  making  appoint- 
meiita  and  promotions  in  the  army,  that  will  be  noted  in  detail  in  the  follow- 
In^  chapters,  which  are  compiled  from  historical  notices  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  CSommis^on,  and  recent  Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  several 
«cfaoola  and  the  examinations  for  appointment  and  promotions. 

The  most  important  measure  affecting  tlie  British  army,  after  repeated  dis- 
cossioiis  of  the  principle,  in  the  last  and  former  Parliaments,  and  particularly 
in  the  last,  on  a  bill  of  the  Gladstone  ministry,  in  which  the  votes  of  the 
Commons  in  favor  was  overruled  by  the  Lords,  was  the  abolition  of  the 
w^hole  system  of  purchase  and  salo  of  commissions  by  Royal  Warrant  issued 
July  20,  1871.  This  radical  change  was  followed  (October  30)  by  a  revision  of 
the  Queen's  Regulations,  in  whidi  orighial  appointments  and  promotions  in  the 
military  service  are  put  on  a  new  basis.  Henceforth,  commissions  of  the  first 
g^de  are  to  be  issued  to  sub-Ueutenauts,  for  any  vacancy  occurring: 

1.  To  successful  candidates,  in  the  order  of  merit  as  ascertained  by  competitive 
examination  in  general  subjects. 

2.  To  graduates  of  the  universities  who  shall  pass  a  qualifying  examination. 

3.  To  Queen's  Cadets,  Indian  Cadets,  and  Pages  of  Honor,  who  have  passed 
SQOCessfnlly  the  final  examination  of  the  Military  Academy,  or  Its  equivalent 

4.  To  non-commissioned  officers  who  are  recommended  for  promotion  by 
their  commandmg  officers.  If  more  candidates  apply  than  there  are  vacancies 
to  be  filled,  appointment  is  decided  by  competition. 

5.  To  a  lieutenant  of  the  militia,  who  shall  pass  the  professional  examination 
required. 

Sab-Ucutenants  are  eligible  to  promotion  only  after  passing  a  professional 
examination,  and  only  after  twelve  months'  service  with  a  regiment,  under 
strict  discipline,  with  liability  to  be  removed  for  physical  or  moral  unfitnesa 
Within  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  commissions  as  lieutenants,  officers 
may  submit  to  an  examination  in  respect  to  fitness  for  promotion  to  captain- 
ciee,  and  any  offieer  failing  to  pass  within  throe  years,  must  retire  from  the 
army.  Lieutenants  are  eligible  to  the  rank  of  captain  at  any  time  after  two 
years*  service  in  the  army,  liavlng  passed  the  examination.  A  captain  may  ba 
made  a  major  after  two  years'  service  in  the  army ;  and  a  major  is  at  any  time 
eligible  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy,  which  means  tlie  command  of  a  regiment 

Every  promotion  must  now  be  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chiefi  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War;  and  from 
the  principles  laid  down  In  the  Royal  Warrant,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  every 
precantion  ia  taken  to  Insure  a  gradual  advance  by  seniority,  and  a  more  rapid 
rise  by  roeritorious  service  founded  on  intelligent  and  disinterested  testsL 
By  the  new  Warrant  the  Militia  is  brought  into  closer  connection  with  the 
Regular  Army.  To  the  abolition  of  purehase,  and  promotion  by  professional 
preparation  and  service,  may  be  added  the  autumn  field  manoeuvres,  inaugura- 
ted in  1871,  with  30,00t)  men,  and  the  localization  of  the  Army,  by  assigning 
a  eorps  with  staff)  train,  men,  fte.,  to  territorial  divisions  of  the  country. 
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SCHOOia  A5D  PKACnCAL  TRAININO  FOR  KAYAL  MidlMmHS, 

In  addition  to  the  higher  theoretical  instruction  in  Naval  CcHistnictioii, 
«nd  Marine  Engioeering^  and  kindred  branches,  at  South  Kenaingtoii,  and  U> 
the  candidates  for  assistant  eng^oeera^  furnished  bjthe  numerous  mariiie  engine 
lactoriesy  and  ocean  steamersy  to  which  young  men  resoit  to  noqoire  a  pncticnl 
knowledge  of  their  duties^  the  Admiralty  have  established  in  the  dodijard 
sctiools  at  PortSDDOoth,  DeTonport,  and  Slieemess^  courses  of  study  and  pcftcii- 
cal  trainings  and  a  qrstem  of  test  exammatioiM^  foe  the  express  furpoee  cf 
securing  a  body  of  educated  and  skillful  engineer^  to  meet  the  demands  of  tfais 
department  of  the  senrioe. 

Boys  between  the  ages  of  15  and  16,  can  enter  their  namef  as  apptioants 
with  the  Superintendent  of  the  dockyards^  and  if  they  can  pass  the  aaedical 
examination  and  give  eridence  of  good  character,  they  are  examined  twice  n 
year  by  the  CiTil  Serrioe  Commissioners  in  Arithmeticv  inc^ndliii^  ftactioii^ 
square  and  cube  roots;  Algebra,  including  quadrat  equations;  £Bdid(ax 
books),  spelUng,  writiqg;  and  correct  oral  use  of  the  English  language,  tnns- 
latioDS  from  the  French  or  ^;}anisb  language,  and  geograj^y.  A.  eertann  nom- 
ber,  according  to  the  Tocancies,  who  stand  highest  in  the  competitiTe  ftTsraina- 
tioQ,  are  receired  for  »x  year& 

A  portion  of  time  is  spent,  by  the  boys,  oq  tbeur  admission,  in  the  factories  and 
drawing  oflSce,  the  foundries,  the  smitheries,  and  other  shops  toacqniie  a  general 
knowledge  of  tl)e  work  done  in  theok    They  are  instructed  in  the  part^  omstme- 
tion  and  working  of  marine  engines  and  boUers^  and  the  practical  use  of  the  va- 
rious instruments  in  the  engine  room,  indudix^g  the  indicator.    They  attend  le^ 
ularly  for  a  portion  of  the  day  the  dockyard  schools,  and  are  examined  twice  n 
year  by  the  Director  of  Naval  Educatiou ;  and  in  the  final  exaounation  they 
must  gain  2,000  marks  out  of  the  2,650  (the  aggregate  of  the  marks  asaigBed 
to  each  study),  of  which  more  than  three-ftiurthe  must  be  in  tlie  properties  of 
ateam,  mechanics^  hydrostatics^  plain  trigonometry,  and  good  condoct  and 
industry,  to  obtain  a  first-class  certificate  of  qualification.    If  bis  knowledge 
of  steam-machinery,  and  his  good  conduct  and  skill  as  a  workmaio^  is  e^fied 
to  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  a  first-class  candidate  is  fully  qualified  for  the  i|^ 
pointment  of  assistant  engineer.    The  most  intell^ent  of  this  dass  aie  efigiUe 
lor  a  four  years'  additional  course  in  the  Boyal  School  in  South  JCensingtoDi,  wbeie 
they  study  seven  months  in  the  year,  the  other  five  being  spent  in  practical  ap* 
plication  of  principles  in  the  drawing  rooms  and  workshops  of  the  dodcyarda. 
Thirty-two  students  entered  this  school  from  the  Dockyard  Schools  in  187ML 

The  Royal  School  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering  ivoe  tvo 
grades  of  diplomas.  To  gain  the  lowest,  that  of  Associate,  the  candidate  nast 
obtain  a  certain  minimum  of  marics  in  the  aggregate  of  all  the  snfcJBOlB^in 
practical  engineering ;  the  proportions  and  arrangements  of  engines^  bsileci^ 
and  propellers ;  strength  of  material ;  heat  and  steam,  as  well  as  in  arithnetio 
and  mensuration,  algebra,  plane  trigonometiy,  elementary  medtoucs  and  hydro- 
statics, and  engine  drawing.  To  obtain  the  second  (the  diploma  of  a  RSofe)^ 
the  candidate  must  produce  designs  and  estimates  for  bvilding  simple  and  oom- 
pound  engines;  calculate  the  power  of  engines  and  performance  of  vessels; 
strei^h  of  material  and  principles  of  ship-constructioo,  Jta,  as  well  as  paai  • 
satisfactory  examination  in  higher  mathematicSi  physics^  and  natural  ^Ibikao^^ 


TRAININO  SHIPS  FOR  SEAMEN  IN  THE  BOTAL  KATT. 


Thi  entrance  to  the  Royal  Navy  is  now  limited  to  boys  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  17,  who  present  themselves  at  certain  recruiting 
atations  on  board  of  Receiving  ships  stationed  in  the  principal  ports 
of  Great  Britun,  and  who  are  found  on  examination  to  be  in  sound 
health,  not  below  a  certain  standard  of  height,  weight,  and  circum- 
ference of  chest,  of  good  character,  and  with  a  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  After  passing^  satisfao- 
torily  the  required  examination,  with  the  written  consent  of  their 
parents  and  guardians  they  are  entered  and  bound  to  Her  Majesty 
SB  sulors  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  thep  sent 
to  one  of  the  five  Training  Ships  at  Devonport  {Impregnabie  and 
Implacable)^  Portsmouth  {St  Vuiee»t)y  Falmouth  (Ganges)^  and 
Portland  (Bo9eawen). 

In  each  Training  Ship  the  boys  are  divided  into  two  classes — the 
First  and  Second.  The  First  class  is  the  upper  division,  into  which 
those  pass  who  have  been  twelve  months  on  board.  Here  they 
receive  *id.  per  day  (instead  of  Qd,  in  the  Second),  and  if  they  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  seamanship,  gunnery,  and 
acbool  work,  they  wear  a  badge,  and  are  called  Badge  Boys,  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  Petty  Officer, — extra  liberty  on  shore  and 
exemption  from  dirty  work,  as  well  as  increased  pay. 

The  work  on  board  of  a  Training  Ship,  consists  of  (1.)  School 
daties,  and  (2.)  Instruction  and  training  in  the  practical  work  of  a 
sea-going  vessel. 

(1.)  The  school  work  is  conducted  by  the  Head-master  and  bis 
assistants,  under  the  general  control  of  the  Chaplain  and  ^aval 
Instructor.  The  boys  are  put  into  four  divisions,  irrespective  of  the 
classification  of  First  and  Second,  which  has  reference  to  the  time 
they  have  been  on  board.  Having  a  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  when  they  enter,  they  are  taught  arithmetic  and  geography, 
and  become  ^uite  expert  in  elementary  studies.  Each  division  is 
subjected  to  a  searching  examination  four  times  a  year,  by  the  Cap- 
tain, and  twice  a  year  by  the  Inspector  of  Navy  Schools,  who 

reports  direct  to  the  Admiralty. 
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(2.)  The  Training  work,  includes  all  branches  of  the  serrice 
required  of  a  sailor,  and  a  familiarity  with  every  part  of  the  vessel 
and  her  rigging ;  the  names  and  uses  of  the  masts  and  yards ; 
knotting  and  splicing ;  the  use  of  the  helm  and  needle ;  the  com- 
pass; all  the  various  niceties  of  rigging;  the  way  to  reef  and  fori; 
to  make,  shorten,  and  shift  sails ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  varions 
words  of  command.  To  go  through  with  quickness  and  precision 
all  these  various  subjects,  the  boys  are  divided  into  sections,  each 
under  a  regular  teacher.  The  lessons  are  short,  but  frequent,  and 
the  repetition  is  continued  till  the  right  way  becomes  a  habit.  A 
portion  of  the  boys  are  taught  flags,  and  the  various  systems  of 
signaling.  All  are  taught  swimming,  and  how  to  rescue  a  man 
overboard,  before  they  go  to  sea.  To  perfect  the  boys  in  rowing, 
sailing,  and  managing  boats,  a  number  of  different  descriptions  is 
attached  to  each  Training  Ship.  A  Brig  is  also  provided  which  is 
placed  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant,  to  cruise  daily  with  a 
party  of  boys,  who  perform  all  the  work,  under  an  experienced 
sailor.  Those  who  have  been  at  school  for  six  months  are  sent  off 
for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time  to  get  accustomed  to  real  sea 
work.  After  an  experience  of  two  months  in  a  Brig,  the  boys 
return  to  the  Training  Ship  for  farther  drill  as  a  preparation  for  sea 
servfce  on  board  of  naval  vessels. 

Boys  who  show  an  aptitude  for  the  use  of  tools  are  formed  into 
a  special  class  to  be  trained  for  ship-carpentering.  A^^d  to  give  the 
practical  knowledge,  a  small  ship  (the  Circe)  is  fitted  up  as  a  work- 
shop, and  is  attached  to  the  Impregnable,  at  Devonport. 

The  training  of  the  British  sailor  is  not  limited  to  seamanship, 
but  each  boy  is  now  conducted  with  great  attention  through  a  com- 
plete course  of  gunnery  instruction.  This  course  is  divided  into 
four  sections. 

1.  The  Handspike  drill,  and  manning  boats*  sides. 

2.  Pointing,  sponging  and  loading.     Rifle  drill. 

3.  Pointing,  dismounting  and  mounting.    Sword  Exercise. 

.4.  Independent  tiring ;  quick  and  broadside  firing;  shifting,  breedungSi 
trucks,  and  trigger  lines,  bow  and  quarter  firing;  and  securing  t 
lower  deck  gun. 

On  leaving  a  Training  Ship  about  half  the  boys  go  through  a 
course  of  Practical  Gunnery,  to  enable  them  to  aim  and  accustom 
them  to  firing  shot  and  shell,  on  board  of  a  ship  specially  fitted  np 
for  their  use. 

In  few  schools  of  any  grade  is  the  occupation  of  the  pupils  more 
incessant,  but  the  routine  is  so  diversified,  that  the  lads  are  in  high 
health  and  spirits  during  their  entire  training. 


SCHOOL  SHIPS  FOR  DESTITUTE  CHILDREN  IN  SEAPORTS. 


In  1856  the  frigate  Akhar  was  banded  over  by  tbe  Admiralty  to 
a  Board  of  Managers  in  Liverpool,  and  in  1858,  the  frigate  Ventts^ 
to  tbe  Marine  Society  in  London,  to  be  fitted  np  and  occupied  by  a 
class  of  boys,  who  were  found  hanging  about  the  docks,  and  were 
fit  candidates  for  police  and  reformatory  treatment  In  these  ships 
SQccessiye  classes  of  lads — in  the  former  an  average  of  70,  and  in 
the  latter,  of  140,  each  year  have  received  the  ordinary  elementary 
school  instruction,  and  in  addition,  have  been  trained  to  the  ordina- 
ry routine  of  a  seaman's  life.  In  due  time  a  majority  of  them,  res- 
cued from  bad  influences,  and  lifted  on  to  a  higher  plane  of  intelli- 
gence, have  been  put  on  board  of  merchant  vessels,  to  work  their 
way  up  into  positions  of  good  pay  and  responsibility. 

In  1870  the  Admiralty  turned  over  to  a  Board  of  Management 
(charged  by  the  Poor  Law  with  providing  schooling  for  destitute 
and  pauper  children)  in  the  Forest  Gate  District,  composed  of  three 
of  the  eastern  parishes  of  London,  a  fine  wooden  man-of-war,  the 
Goliathy  of  84  guns,  rendered  powerless  for  the  service,  by  the 
progress  of  modem  naval  construction.  The  ship  was  fitted 
up  as  a  nautical  and  industrial  school,  at  a  cost  trifling  compared 
with  that  of  a  new  building,  site,  and  equipment  for  the  same 
number,  and,  with  its  complement  of  400  lads  born  to  poverty  and 
almost  predestined  to  vice  and  crime,  anchored  off  Gravesend.. 
Fortunate  in  its  superintendent.  Captain  Bourchier,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  his  staff  of  industrial  and  book  instruction,  these  lads 
(kicreascd  during  the  year  to  450)  have  been  subjected  to»a  daily 
nautical  drill  and  school  course,  which  give  great  satisfaction. 

From  an  official  statement  published  in  the  London  Times  (Oct 
11,  1871),  it  appears  that  out  of  449  boys  received  on  board  since 
the  Goliath  took  up  her  station,  16  have-  gone  into  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  in  a  few  weeks  40  others  will  be  in  readiness;  13  have 
gone  to  sea  in  merchant  ships,  and  more  berths  are  promised 
shortly ;  25'  have  found  desirable  situations  oa  shore  or  been  dis- 
charged to  their  friends.  Besides  the  regular  elementary  school 
studies  in  which  all  engage  for  four  hours,  and  seamanship  which 
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is  taught  to  all,  115  are  under  instraction  in  the  bands,  of  which 
there  are  four  on  board,  in  addition  to  a  dram  and  fife  band.  There 
are  160  treble  and  second  singers;  and  concerts,  Tocal  and  insbn- 
mental,  are  given  bj  the  young  performers.  For  young  mosicians 
there  is  a  demand  in  the  army,  and  a  list  of  30  adepts  have  been 
sent  to  the  Horse  Ooardfli  There  is  a  swimming  bath  attached,  and 
1 85  have  been  taught  to  swim.  Out  of  a  fund  raised  by  subscription, 
prizes  are  ^ven,  the  first  distribution  of  which  is  thus  described: 

The  prizes,  of  which  about  100  were  given  away — and  Captain  Bourchier 
said  he  wished  heartilj  that  he  had  a  prize  for  every  boy,  for  **  there  was  not 
one  black  sheep  among  them  " — ^were  awarded  acooTding  to  a  ^^stem  calculated 
to  stimulate  the  better  feelings  as  well  as  the  intelligence  of  the  boys.  Thua^ 
while  there  were  prizes  for  seamanship,  for  smartness  aloft^  for  the  best  sail- 
makers,  best  coxswains  of  boats,  best  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  painten; 
buglers,  Ac.,  there  were  also  prizes  for  the  best  swimmers,  the  host  captain  at 
messes,  for  the  boys  who  kept  their  dothes  or  band  instruments  in  the  b^  order, 
one  for  the  boy  who  had  attended  most  carefully  to  the  sick,  and  two  for  the 
most  popular  boys  in  the  ship.  The  latter  prizes  had  been  awarded  accordiag 
to  a  species  of  informal  and  unconscious  plfhiscite  on  the  part  of  the  bqjs 
themselves.  There  were  five  "  popular  boys ''  nominated ;  for  one  of  these— a 
small,  dark,  round-&ced  urchin — every  boy  in  the  ship  voted ;  tlie  next  on  the 
list  had  a  little  over  60  per  cent  of  the  crew  in  his  favor;  and  if  names  be  any 
guide  to  nationality  both  tliese  boys  ought  to  hail  from  the  sister  island.  To 
five  of  the  boys  silver  medals  were  given  for  special  g^ood  conduct,  and  th^e 
•enjoyed  the  distinction  of  standing  in  the  front  row  and  having  their  honore 
&stened  on  by  Miss  Bourchier,  daughter  of  the  Captain  Superintendent,  the 
general  distribution  of  books  being  made  by  Mr.  Brushfield,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Managers.  As  the  little  follows  came  up  to  the  table  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  remark  what  a  differrace  existed  between  recent  arrivals  in  the 
school  and  those  who  had  been  a  few  mouths  or  even  a  few  weeks  on  board 
the  Golialh.  The  school  records  show  that,  though  commonly  feeble  and 
stunted  in  growth  when  they  embark,  numbers  of  them  have  since  gro^ii  two 
and  three  inches  in  height,  and  as  much  as  two  inches  round  the  chest.  At 
Gravesend  mariners  know  that  the  salt  water  mingles  with  the  fresh :  the  pro- 
cess is  silent,  but  not  the  less  real  And  in  the  GoLiaOi,  as  in  the  tide  itself  a 
change  may  be  traced,  working  quietly  but  just  as  surely,  in  the  physiqve  and 
characters  of  the  boys  on  boai^.  The  constraint,  depression,  and  helptlessness 
lurking  in  ail  pauper  boys  lifts  and  melts  away  by  little  and  little.  In  its  piece 
come  the  frankness,  courage,  and  love  pf  adventure  natural  to  English  boys 
who  live  near  the  sea.  Every  thing  on  board  encourages  a  cheerful,  self-reliant- 
tone  :  the  music,  good  food,  good  air,  alternate  hours  of  work  and  play,  cu^ 
and  strict  discipline— these  are  the  elements  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lire. 
The  boys  make  eveiy  thing  for  themselves.  Even  the  neat  Hussar  nniform  in 
which  band  No.  1  plays  on  the  quarter-deck  has  been  cut  out  and  made  on 
board.  The  form  of  punishment  held  in  most  awe  is  to  be  forbidden  to  row  in 
the  boats.  Moreover,  they  one  and  all  feel  that  they  have  a  future.  Taking 
into  account  the  advantages,  physical  and  educational,  which  the  boys  reoeiTe, 
it  would  not  be  placing  too  high  a  value  upon  the  training  in  the  Goiiaih  to 
estimate  it  in  the  case  of  each  boy  at  50/.  a  year.  Yet  the  actual  chafge  made 
to  other  unions  is  6s.  6d.  a  week. 

Tlie  editorial  notice  of  this  enterprise  concludes  as  follows : 

Tlius,  beside  the  regular  supply  of  trained  sailor  boys  who  may  be  expected 
to  take  to  the  navy — we  are  told  the  punishment  most  dreaded  on  board  the 
Goliaih  is  being  forbidden  to  row  in  the  boats — there  will  be  a  considerable 
residue  brought  up  to  steady  work  on  shore,  to  skilled  labor  and  oceupations 
which  ought  to  secure  them  in  after  life  a  decent  subsistence,  and  a  position  fiir 
above  the  slough  of  hopeless  and  helpless  poverty  in  which  they  were  bora. 


BECENT  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 


L  LAW  BBSPBCTINa  POPULAR  SCHOOLS  IH  BOBWAT. 

(Pmed  May  i%  1800.) 

Ssdttm  I.  The  object  of  the  popular  flchool  is  to  aid  domestic  education  in 
instilliDg  into  the  youth  of  the  country  true  Christian  enlightenment,  and  to 
provide  them  with  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  which  every  member  of  the 
oommonity  ought  to  possess,  as  also,  in  as  fitf  as  circumstances  will  allow,  to 
extend  fbrther  that  general  culture. 

Section  %.  The  popular  schools  are  divided  into  lower  and  higher  schools. 

(a.)  The  lower  popular  school  is  a  district  school,  in  which  the  children 
belonging  to  the  district  receive  the  instruction  which  the  law  makes  obligatory, 
and  also  further  instruction,  which  is  not  obligatory. 

(5.)  The  higher  popular  school  shall  be  common  for  several  districts,  or  for  a 
whole  school  community,  or  for  several  school  oommunities,  and  shall  provide 
m  saperior  degree  of  instruction  for  the  children  belonging  to  the  district  union, 
or  to  the  school  communities. 

Section  3.  Each  school  community  is  divided  into  school  districts,  the  limits 
of  whioh  shall  be  determined  by  the  school  commission,  who  in  doing  so,  must 
take  care  that  each  dwelling  is  included  in  the  district  of  the  school  which  is 
within  most  convenient  reach^ 

If  the  dwellings  are  situated  so  near  to  each  other,  that  a  number  of  at  least 
thirty  children  belonging  to  them,  who  are  within  the  school  age,  can  conveni- 
ently attend  one  and  the  same  school,  one  sliall  be  opened  in  a  building  hired  or 
erected  for  the  purpose.  Should  the  number  of  children  in  any  one  district  be 
so  great  as  to  render  it  unavoidable  to  have  them  all  taught  by  one  master  at 
the  same  time,  they  shall  either  be  divided  into  sections,  which  shall  attend 
school  at  different  hours,  or  assistant  teachers  (male  or  female)  shall  be  ap*^ 
pointed. 

When  the  distances  make  attendance  at  a  fixed  school  difBcult  or  impossible, 
the  school  may  become  movable,  but  in  every  place  in  which  it  is  kept  a  proper 
sehool-room  must  be  provided. 

Section  6.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  district  schools  are: — (a.)  Bead- 
ing.  (6.)  Religion,  (c)  Selections  from  the  reading  book,  particulariy  such  as 
treat  of  geography,  history,  and  natural  science,  (d.)  Singing,  (e.)  Writing. 
(/.)  Cyphering. 

When  the  school  commission  find  it  feasible,  the  boys  should  be  taught  gym- 
nastics and  military  exercises.  The  school  shall  open  and  dose  every  day  with 
a  prayer,  and  the  singing  af  a  hymn,  or  with  one  or  the  other. 

Section  6.  As  a  general  rule,  each  district  school  shall  be  open  during  twelve 
weeks  in  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  year ;  but  the  schools  in  which  the 
children  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  skill  and  knowledge,  shall 
be  open  only  nine  weeks  in  each  half  year.  Changes  may,  however,  be  intro- 
duced herein,  if  the  proper  authorities  think  fit  Each  week  shall  have  six 
school  days,  and  each  school  day,  on  an  average.  Six  school  houra 

Section  7.  Any  time  beyond  that  fixed  in  the  preceding  article,  which  the 
school  commission,  with  the  approval  of  the  communal  administration,  may 
assign,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  a  district,  whose  parents  or  guar- 
dians desire  it,  shall  be  devoted  to  further  instruction  in  the  branches  comprised 
in  the  district  school,  to  which  may  be  added,  if  it  be  deemed  desirable,  one  or 
more  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  higher  popular  school 

Care  shall  be  taken  that  in  fixing  the  time  during  which  the  children  of  the 
popular  school  are  bound  to  attend,  the  most  convenient  periods  of  the  year  be 
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Section  8.  The  district  schoolmasters  may  be  appointed  to  undertake  the 
whole  of  the  instruction  (the  obligatory  and  the  voluntary  piut)  in  one  or  more 
district  schools,  or  merely  in  the  one  or  the  other  division. 

Section  9.  If  there  be  any  children  in  a  district  who,  having  attained  their 
fourteenth  year,  are  found  so  deficient  that  they  are  incapable  of  taking  part  in 
the  instruction  in  the  school,  the  school  oommnne  must  provide  separate  instroc- 
tion  for  them,  until  the  parish  clergyman  and  the  master,  to  whose  school  they 
belong,  shall,  after  consulting  together,  declare  that  the  children  are  fit  to  be 
admitted  into  the  school. 

The  expenditure  caused  by  this  special  provision  of  instruction,  shall  be 
refunded  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children. 

Section  10.  In  every  industrial  establishment  in  which  thirty  workmen  or 
more  are  regularly  employed,  or  in  every  group  of  smaller  establishments  <^ 
the  kind,  situated  so  near  to  each  other  that  the  provisional  administralioii 
{stifls  directionen)  deems  it  feasible  for  them  to  have  a  school  in  common,  and 
who  employ  in  the  aggregate  the  number  of  workmen  mentioned  above,  a 
special  school  shall  be  instituted  for  the  children,  which  school,  besides  satisfy- 
ing  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Sections  5  and  6,  shall,  during  at  least  sixteen 
weeks  in  the  year,  impart  instruction  such  as  the  voluntary  instruction  men- 
tioned in  Section  7,  as  given  in  the  district  school. 

The  same  conditions  are  binding  on  existing  manufactories  and  other  indos- 
trial  establishments,  in  which  the  number  of  workmen  employed  is  not  less  than 
twenty.  If  children,  whose  parents  are  not  employed  in  the  establishment  can 
conveniently  attend  the  school,  they  shall  have  the  right  to  do  so,  provided  it 
can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  instruction  imparted. 

The  provisions  herein  laid  down  shall  not  prevent  the  owners  of  industrial 
establishments  from  making  arrangements,  with  tlie  consent  of  the  respective 
provincial  and  communal  administrattons  for  connecting  the  school  belonging 
to  the  establishment  with  the  general  school  system  of  the  commune. 

Section  11.  The  school  commission  may,  with  the  sanction  of  tlie  oommunal 
authorities,  erect  infant  schools,  under  the  guidance  of  female  teachers. 

Section  12.  The  school  commission  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  communal 
authorities,  institute  industrial  schools  for  the  girla 

Section  13.  The  children  in  any  school  community  in  which  the  more  com- 
plete instruction  mentioned  in  Section  7,  is  not  introduced,  may  be  peraiitted 
to  attend  the  school  of  another  district  in  which  this  instruction  is  given. 

Section  14.  Unless  when  otherwise  decided  by  the  school  commiasion,  the 
parents  or  guardians  shall  provide  the  children  with  the  requisite  reading  and 
lesson  books,  writing  materials,  slates,  ^.,  but  the  school  furniture  and  teach- 
ing apparatus  shall  be  provided  out  of  the  school  fund. 

Section  15.  Every  district  presided  over  by  a  separate  authoritive  body 
(Formandskab),  shall,  as  a  rule,  constitute  a  school  community  with  a  common 
school  fund,  &c.,  kc. 

Section  16.  The  school  fund  arises  from — (a.)  Interest  on  capital  possesed 
by  the  school,  or  which  may  accrue  to  it.  (b.)  Voluntary  gifts,  (c.)  Certain 
legal  fees  paid  on  various  occasions,  and  granted  to  the  sciiools.  (d.)  Fines 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  present  law.  (e.)  Grants  which 
may  be  made  by  the  larger  school  community,  or  out  of  tlie  public  moneys. 

Whatever  other  property  the  school  may  previously  have  possessed,  it  sbaU 
continue  to  enjoy. 

The  school  commission  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  communal  administra- 
tion, determine  that  school  money  shall  be  paid  by  those  children  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  non-obligatory  instruction,  and  whose  parents  are  not  in  indigent 
circumstances. 

Whatever  additional  funds  may  be  required  to  cover  the  expenditure  of  the 
school  shall  be  provided  by  the  school  community  according  to  the  regulations 
established  by  the  communal  authorities  with  the  sanction  of  the  provincial 
authorities. 

Section  17.  All  expenses  connected  with  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
factory  and  other  such  schools,  shall  be  borne  by  the  proprietors,  and  in  the 
case  of  joint  schools,  by  the  proprietors  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  work- 
men  each    employs.     The  industrial    establishmenta  to  wluch  schoolB  are 
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attached,  shall,  on  the  other  hand,  be  exempted  from  all  contributions  to  tba 
achools  of  the  commune. 

Section  19.  The  communal  admiuietration  possesses  authority  in  all  matters 
oonoerning  the  schools,  and  in  consequence  no  expenditure  which  the  com- 
mune, in  aooordance  with  this  law,  is  not  bound  to  defray,  can  be  imposed  upon 
it  without  the  consent  of  the  communal  administration. 

Section  20.  The  expanses  connected  with  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
and  keeping  them  in  repair,  with  the  heating,  lighting,  &c.,  of  the  schools,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  schoolmasters,  &c.,  &a,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
common  school  fund,  unless  the  school  commission,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
provincial  direction,  determine  that  they  shall  be  borne  by  the  district. 

Section  22.  If  the  expenditure  connected  with  tlie  school  cause  a  dispropor- 
tionate burden  to  be  imposed  upon  some  one  district  in  particular,  the  commu- 
nal administration  shall  as  much  a^  possible  equalize  the  burdens  when  levying 
rates,  or  by  means  of  contributions  fhom  the  common  school  fund. 

n.      HiaHES   POPULAR  SCHOOLS. 

Section  33. 'The  school  oommtssion  should  introduce  higher  popular  schools 
in  all  places  where  they  seem  likely  to  answer  the  purpose.  They  may,  witii 
the  sanction  of  the  communal  administration,  be  erected  (with  or  without  assist- 
ance from  the  fund  of  the  amt*)  as  separate  schools,  or  in  conjunction  with  a 
district  school,  or  with  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters.  They  may  be  erected  for 
one  parish  alone,  or  for  several  parishes  in  common.  Several  districts  acting 
together  may  determine  to  establish  a  higher  popular  school.  So  also  several 
school  communities  or  districts,  each  of  which  have  established  the  lower 
division  of  a  higher  popular  school,  may  joib  together  to  establish  the  higher 
division  of  the  school.  .  .  .  Higher  popular  schools  may  also,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  amt  authorities,  be  established  at  the  cost  of  the  amt  fund. 

Section  34.  If  the  entire  course  of  instruction  in  a  higher  popular  school  be 
extended  over  more  than  two  years,  the  school  shall  be  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  lower  of  which  shall  comprise  the  instruction  given  in  the  first  two 
years  of  attendance,  and  the  latter,  that  of  the  ensuing  years.  The  instruction 
in  the  lower  division  shall  form  a  complete  whole  in  itself  yet  shall  be  calcu- 
lated to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  more  extended  instruction  in  the  upper  division. 

Section  35.  If  circumstances  render  it  desirable,  each  division  of  the  school 
may  be  kept  in  a  separate  locality  within  the  district  for  which  the  school  has 
been  established. 


HL  LAW  RB6PECTINO  HIGHER  PUBLIC  8CnOOLS.-(£au>  of  1867.) 

SecHon  1.  The  object  of  the  Higher  Public  Schools  is  to  extend  the  general 
instruction  in  the  popular  schools,  and  also  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  University 
and  for  the  higher  special  schools. 

Section  2.  Jhe  higher  public  schools  are  (1.)  Middle  or  Intermediate  Schools; 
(2.)  Gymnasia,  which  are  either  classical,  or  scientific. 

Setiion  3.  The  Middle  School  prepares  pupils  for  the  Gymnasium,  both  of  the 
classical  and  scientific  grade,  and  at  tlie  same  time  gives  a  general  culture  to 
those  who  close  their  school  studies  with  its  final  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year. 

Sockon  10.  In  the  Middle  School,  besides  the  studies  of  the  popular  school, 
the  German  language  from  the  first  year,  Natural  Science  and  Drawing  with 
the  second  year,  Geometry  from  the  third  year,  Latin  and  English  fi*om  the 
ibarth ;  French  from  the  fifth  year. 

Section  11.  If  a  Real  class  is  added  to  the  Middle  School  more  attention  is 
paid  to  geography,  political  economy,  drawing,  and  book-keeping. 

Section  13.  Singing,  gymnastics,  and  military  exercises,  are  obligatory  in  both 
the  Middle  Schools  and  the  Gymnasium. 

*  A  territorial  divition.  Norway  n,  for  •dministrativo.  purpose*,  divided  into  StiAer,  Amter, 
Horreder,  ke.— Trans. 
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LAW  RESPBCTDIO  PUBLIC  BLEBOSNT AEY  SCHOOUi  IN  BW8DBN. 

(PiodamMd  JaBUiy  ill,  18SP.) 
[The  law  respectiiig  primary  popular  schools  in  Sweden,  especially  in  tbe 
niral  districts,  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  school;  the  peiuJties 
incarred  by  disobedience ;  the  aabjects  of  instractaon,  Ac^  is  similar  to  that  of 
Norway.] 

1.  The  object  of  the  pablic  elementary  schools  founded  by  the  State,  is 
partly  to  impart  a  degree  of  general  culture  superior  to  that  which  can  be  ao 
quired  in  the  popular  schools,  and  partly  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  sdendfic 
instruction  which  is  carried  further  in  the  University,  and  in  the  higher  specuil 
schools. 

2.  All  these  schools  shall  be  organized  according  to  one  plan,  so  that  the 
studies  and  exercises  shall  have  the  same  basis  in  aU. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  diflferent  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  imparted  to  the 
children,  and  the  consequent  number  of  classes  to  be  introduced  into  the 
schools,  they  shall  be  divided  into  lower  and  higher  schoola 

The  higher  schools  are  those  in  the  two  upper  classes  of  which  instructkm  is 
given  in  all  the  branches  comprised  in  the  plan  of  elementary  education,  or 
those  in  the  two  upper  classes  of  which  instruction  is  only  given  in  tboae 
branches  which  are  comprised  In  practical  (real)  education. 

The  lower  schools  are  those  in  which  that  instruction  is  imparted  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  extended  instruction  in  the  liigher  schools. 

4.  In  the  higher  elementary  schools  the  pupils  are  divided  into  seven  claaBe& 
In  the  lower  schools  they  are  divided  into  ttve,  tliree,  or  two  classes. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  each  of  the  four  lower  classes  extends  over  one 
year,  and  in  each  of  the  three  higher  classes  over  two  years ;  but  in  those 
schools  in  which  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  the  purpose,  each 
of  the  two  upper  classes  should  be  divided  into  two  sections  of  one  year  each, 
and  in  which  instruction  should  be  given  separately. 

7.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  first  or  lowest  class  of  the  elementaiy 
schools  are,  religion,  Swedish,  German,  mathematics,  geogpraphy,  and  natoral 
science,  oaligraphy,  and  linear  drawing. 

8.  In  the  second  class  the  same  subjects  are  taught,  with  the  addiUoa  of 
narratives  from  Swedish  history. 

9.  In  the  other  classes  the  subjects  of  instruction  are:  religion,  the  Swediah, 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German,  French,  and  English  languages,  natural  sci- 
ence, history,  geography,  and  philosophical  propaedeutics,  whidi  subjects  shall 
be  introduced  in  the  order  mentioned  in  the  lesson  plans  A  and  B  given  here- 
inafter. With  the  instruction  in  the  Swedish  language  shall  be  combined  in- 
struction in  the  language  and  the  literatures  of  Norway  and  Denmark. 

10.  For  the  exercises  in  music,  drawing,  and  gymnastics,  separate  roles  shall 
prevail. 

11.  In  the  first  and  second  classes  all  the  pupils  shall  be  instructed  in  com- 
mon. But  children  of  difierent  religions  shall,  if  it  be  desired,  be  exempted 
from  participation  in  the  religious  instruction. 

12.  In  the  other  classes  pupils  whose  parents  or  guardians  desire  it,  maybe 
exempted  from  participation  in  the  classical  lessons,  but  must  in  that  case  re- 
ceive, during  those  hours,  instruction  in  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  det€^ 
mined  by  the  regulations. 

15.  No  pupil  must  refuse  to  receive  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  or  gym- 
nastics, unless  the  head  master  (rector)  give  his  special  permission,  after  coDsid- 
ering  the  reasons  pleaded  in  excuse. 

22.  The  number  of  hours  of  instruction  weekly  in  the  first  and  second  clasaefl 
of  the  elementary  schools  shall  be  thirty,  in  the  third  and  up  to  the  sixth  indn- 
sive,  thirty- two,  and  in  the  seventh,  thirty,  for  those  pupils  who  learn  tlie  class- 
ical languages,  and  thirty-two  for  those  who  do  not  participate  in  this 
instruction. 
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The  time  of  instraction  must  in  no  case  exceed  six  hoars  in  one  day,  and 
inatmction  most  be  given  on  every  day  in  the  week  except  Sunday.  After  two 
consecutive  hours  of  study  in  the  school-room,  the  lessons  must  cease  for  at 
least  one  hour;  but  three  hours  consecutive  lessons  may  in  some  cases  be  per- 
mitted, provided  the  pupils  be  allowed  at  least  two  hours'  leisure  before  and  after 
these  lesaoDs.  When  the  lessons  follow  immediately  after  each  other,  ten  mm- 
utee'  leisure,  which  shall  be  included  in  the  tim^  of  the  lesson,  shall  be  allowed 
the  pupils  towards  the  end  of  eadi  hour. 

The  time  for  instruction  ii^  music,  drawing,  and  gymnastics,  and  also  for 
prayers,  is  not  included  in  the  above-mentioned  six  hours. 

24.  To  the  pupils  of  the  highest  class  the  rector  may  once,  or  at  the  utmost 
twice  a  month,  allow  a  whole  day  to  be  devoted  to  separate  studies  under  the 
rector's,  or  some  other  master's  superintendence. 

25.  The  work  of  each  day  begins  and  ends  with  prayer,  and  with  the  slnghig 
of  a  hymn. 

28.  The  age  of  admission  is  not  below  nine  years,  unless  in  exceptional  casst 
the  rector,  on  account  of  particular  circumstances,  deems  it  right  to  admit  a 
younger  <^ild. 

29.  The  knowledge. required  for  admission  is: — 

a.  To  be  able  to  read  Swedish  fluently  from  manuscript^  as  well  as  flxna  a 
printed  book. 

b.  Lather's  small  Catechism,  and  some  parts  of  the  Bible  history. 
c  To  be  able  to  write  a  legible  hand. 

dL  To  be  able  to  do  sums  in  addition  and  subtraction  with  whole  numbers, 
and  to  know  the  multiplication  table  welL 

Children  belonging  to  other  religious  confessions  than  those  of  the  State, 
must  furnish  satisfactory  proofs  of  their  reUgious  knowledge. 

38.  Pupils  who  have  remained  two  years  in  a  one-year  class,  or  three  years 
in  a  two-year  class,  and  who  are  still  unqualified  for  advancement  into  a  higher 
dass,  shall,  ualeas  illness^  or  some  other  good  reason  exists  for  their  deficiency, 
be  dismissed  finom  the  school 

42.  Pupils  leaving  the  higher  elementary  schools  after  having  completed  the 
course,  receive  a  certificate  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  the  examination  to 
which  they  are  subjected. 

44.  At  the  end  of  each  school  year  the  teachers  shall  hold  an  examination 
(each  in  his  own  branch)  of  the  pupils  of  all  the  classes,  in  public,  and  in  pres- 
ence of  the  school  authorities,  and  of  men  of  sciencCi  whom  the  latter  may 
invite  to  come  and  lead,  or  witaess  the  examinations. 

The  advancement  into  higher  classes  takes  place  after  these  examinations. 

47.  Youths  who  have  received  a  similar  course  of  instruction  in  private,  but 
whose  parents  or  guardians  wisli  them  to  be  examined  together  with  the  pupils 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  the  higher  elementary  schools,  shall  be  ad* 
nitted  to  examination,  and  shall,  Hke  the  regular  scholars,  receive  certificates 
according  to  proved  proficiency. 

100.  The  rector  and  masters  at  the  heads  of  classes  must  take  great  care 
that  the  tasks  given  to  the  pupils  to  execute  and  learn  at  home  do  not  interfere 
with  the  rest  and  recreation  so  necessary  for  them. 

[A  plan  of  lessons  for  both  the  Classical  and  Scientific  course  is  drawn  up  by 

the  highest  sdiool  authorities  for  the  guidance  of  the  teachers,  in  which  a  cer* 

tain  number  of  hours  is  given  eadi  week,  to  each  study,  in  each  dass.     In 

this  plan  religion  receives  from  2  to  6  hours;  the  Swedish  language  fK>m  2  to' 

-  8  hours ;  Latin  ttom  10  to  T,  and  Qreek  firom  6  to  6,  in  the  Classical  course ; 

Otnnan  ttom  8  to  6 ;  French  fh>m  3  to  5 ;  Drawing  from  3  to  2 ;  Mathematics 

f^Mn  8  to  4;  Natural  Science,  2 ;  and  History  and  (Geography  3  in  the  Clasai* 

od,  a]id4  itt  the  Sdentiflo  oourse.] 
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SECTIONS  PROM  SCHOOL  LAW  OP  ABGOVLA,  1865. 

*§  7.  All  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  elected  for  six  years,  and  mt»t  at 
the  end  of  this  term  be  confirmed  In  their  office  for  another  six  years  and  so 
on.    The  confirmation  is  pronounced  by  the  Council  of  Education. 

§  15.  Teachers  whose  age  and  infinnitiee  oblige  them  to  retire  from  their 
office,  receive  an  annual  aUowanoCi  as  long  as  they  have  no  other  means  of  snb- 
sistence. 

Meritorious  teachers  who  resign  for  other  reasons  than  age  or  infirmity,  may, 
if  they  have  not  other  means  of  subsistence,  receive  a  grant,  the  amoont  of 
which  is  determmed  according  to  their  time  of  service  and  to  the  services  pe^ 
formed. 

§  21.  With  exception  of  the  teachers  of  needlework,  all  male  and  female 
teachers  are  bound  to  join  the  Hargan  Association  for  securing  peosioDsto 
school  teachers. 

This  association  receives  a  yearly  contribution  from  the  State,  the  applica^ 
of  which  sum  is  determined  by  the  Educational  Council  of  the  GovermneDtf 
after  consultation  with  the  association. 

§  22.  Por  the  practical  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the  communal  sduMta 

■ 

of  each  district,  conferences  have  been  instituted. 

These  conferences  are  directed  by  a  chairman  elected  by  the  members. 
They  are  held  at  least  font  times  a  year,  and  attendance  is  obligatory. 

The  female  needlework  teachers  also  assemble  in  district  conferences,  mider 
the  presiding  of  the  head  governess. 

§  23.  Each  district  conference  possesses  a  lending  library  of  educatioDal 
works,  the  purchase,  use,  and  administration  of  which  is  managed  by  Che 
members. 

This  library  is  supported  by  the  annual  subscriptions  of  the  members  of  the 
conference,  by  the  fines  paid  by  them  for  non-attendance,  and  by  a  yearly  coe- 
tribution  fix)m  the  Educational  Council. 

g  24.  All  the  teachers  in,  and  inspectors  of  the  public  schools  in  the  canton, 
together  with  the  chairman  of  the  district  conferences^  constitute  the  cantonal 
conference. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  promote  the  scientific  activity  of  the  teachers,  and  to 
discuss  and  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  school  authorities  matters  relating 
to  the  schools. 

This  conference  assembles  at  least  once  a  year. 

§  39.  Compulsory  attendance  extends  eight  years,  (torn  the  age  of  serra  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  year;  during  the  first  six  of  which  the  teachers  are  to 
aim  at  imparting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  subjects  of  instrae- 
'  tion,  whereas  the  last  two  years  are  to  comprise  a  separate  course  of  instznc* 
tion,  m  which  the  practical  requirements  of  life  are  to  be  combined  with  the 
general  subjects  of  education,  and  the  differences  between  these  requirement^ 
as  regards  girls  and  boys,  are  to  be  duly  attended  to. 

§  49.  In  every  school  conomunity  there  must  be  work  schools  for  giils  within 
the  age  of  compulsory  education,  and  these  schools  form  a  part  of  the  €ommnnal 
school,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rule& 
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§  50.  Ereiy  girl  is  bonnd  from  the  beginning  of  her  third  year  at  school,  and 
till  the  end  of  her  schoq|  time,  to  attend  the  work  school,  the  work  in  which 
embraces:  knitting,  sewing,  the  repairing  of  old  clothes,  and  the  making  of 
oonunon  articles  of  wearing  apparel  The  teacher  is  moreover  strictly  enjoined  to 
see  that  the  girls  acquire  habits  of  cleanliness,  order,  and  economy.  Fancy 
^work  must  not  be  taught  until  the  scholars  have  attained  proficiency  in  the 
more  ordinary  kinds  of  work. 

§  59.  Every  manufacturer  who  employs  chQdren,  and  who  does  not  send 
them  to  the  ordinary  communal  school,  is  bound,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  manu&cturers,  to  erect  a  factory  school,  under  a  properly  appointed 
and  certified  male  teacher,  and  a  female  teacher  for  needle-Work,  which  school, 
all  the  children  in  the  fiictory  must  attend  for  six  months  in  the  year,  or  in 
intervals  to  that  extent 

§  64^  The  object  of  the  infant  schools  is  to  secure  to  children  who  have  not 
yet  attuned  the  age  fixed  for  compulsory  attendance  in  school,  undisturbed 
mental  and  bodily  development  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  princi- 
ples to  be  followed  will  be  laid  down  in  the  regulations  of  the  Educational 
CouncQ. 

§  67.  Parents  and  guardians  may  have  their  children  or  wards  educated  at 
home  or  in  private  schools,  provided  in  the  former  case  they  submit  to  the  an- 
nual examination  in  the  common  school,  or  in  the  latter,  the  schools  are  sub- 
jected to  a  public  examination,  and  the  teachers  whether  in  the  family  or  pri- 
Tate  school  most  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification. 

§  70.  An  enumeration  of  all  children  within  the  law  of  attendance  (7  to  15^ 
must  be  made  each  year  by  the  communal  authority,  and  must  furnish  copies 
to  the  teacher  and  the  school  inspector;  and  to  these  lists  must  be  added  all 
children  within  the  prescribed  age  who  remove  into  the  commune  after  the 
day  of  enumeration. 

§  71.  A  chUd  registered  as  in  attendance  can  not  be  absent  for  a  day  or  an 
hour,  without  permission,  or  valid  reason,  which  must  be  stated  within  one 
week  after  the  absence. 

§  72.  Every  teacher  must  enter  in  the  daily  register  every  absence,  and  the 
leaaons  given  for  the  same ;  and  a  list  of  the  absences  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Communal  School  committee  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting,  and  a  copy 
B6Dt  to  the  inspector. 

§  73.  Absences,  not  accounted  for  within  a  week,  shall  be  deemed  offenses, 
fi>r  which  the  parents  or  guardians  must  be  called  to  account  by  the  school 
authorities,  and  punished  according  to  the  regulation,  viz. :  a  fine  for  each  half 
day  of  (torn  20  to  60  roppen,  and  for  repeated  negligences,  by  imprisonment 
The  fines  are  paid  into  the  communal  school  treasury. 

[Sections  107  to  138  relate  to  the  District  School,  which  receives  pupils  fVom 
the  CSommnnal  School  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  who  are  found  qualified  by 
examination,  and  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  Cantonal  Schools. 

Sections  139  to  149  relates  to  the  Cantonal  Schools,  vis. :  the  Gymnasium, 
and  the  Industrial  Schools ;  the  former  fits  pupils  for  the  University,  or  the 
professional  schools  of  theology,  law  and  medicine;  and  the  latter,  for  the  Fed- 
eral Polytechnic  Sdiool  at  Zurich.] 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  SPAIN. 


INTRODUCTION, 

The  Kingdom  of  Spain  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  the  great 
Iberian  Peninsala.  Its  length  is  about  560  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  380  miles.  The  coast-line  on  the  Atlantic  is  605  miles, 
and  on  the  Mediterranean  712 — a  total  of  1,307  miles.  The  area, 
including  the  Canary  and  Balearic  Isles  (Majorca,  Minorca),  com- 
prises 143,508  English  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1864  of 
16,287,675.  To  these  must  be  added  its  colonics  in  America,  Asia, 
Africa,  Oceanica,  with  a  population  of  about  5,000,000.  The 
country  has  great  variety  of  soil,  well  watered,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  great  agricultural  staples,  as  well  as  the  heat- 
loving  fruits — corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  cotton,  wheat,  flax,  oats, 
coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  oranges, — every  thing  which  domestic  consump- 
tion and  a  foreign  commerce  could  ask.  Water  power  and  water 
communication  abound,  affording  every  facility  for  manufacturing 
enterprise.  All  the  elements  of  national  prosperity  seem  to  exist — 
except  a  stable  and  liberal  government  and  a  comprehensive  system 
of  national  education. 

An  important  step  towards  the  organization  of  a  liberal  govern- 
ment was  taken  in  the  Constitution  drawn  up  by  a  Cortes  Consti- 
iuyenter,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  in  January,  1 869,  and  pro- 
claimed June  6,  1869.  Sections  35  to  37 .decree:  "All  powers 
emanate  from  the  nation.  The  form  of  government  of  the  Spanish 
nation  is  the  monarchy.  The  power  to  make  laws  resides  in  the 
Cortes.  The  king  sanctions  and  promulgates  the  laws.  The  exec- 
utive power  resides  in  the  king,  who  exercises  it  by  means  of  his 
ministers.  The  tribunals  exercise  the  judicial  power.  Questions  . 
of  local  interest  to  the  population  belong  to  the  Ayuntamientos 
and  Provincial  Assemblies."  There  are  provisions  both  novel  and 
salutary  in  this  constitution.  The  members,  both  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress,  who  together  compose  the  Cortes,  represent  the 
whole  nation  and  not  exclusively  the  electors  who  nominate  them, 
and  from  whom  they  can  not  receive  any  special  mandate.  The  ele- 
ments of  an  eflBcient  system  of  public  schoofo  already  exist,  as  will 

be  seen  in  the  following  article. 
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RISTOBIO  DBTSLOFMXNT. 

The  history  of  systematic  education  in  Spain  begins  mth  the  domiDkm 
of  the  Romans,  who  imposed  upon  this  country  their  own  inteflectoil 
training  so  completely,  that  Strabo  could  say,  that  no  difference  could  be 
discerned  between  a  Roman   and  an  Iberian  youth.      The  principal 
branches  then  taught  in  the  schools,  were  grammar,  rhetoric,  agricultiire, 
and  jurisprudence ;  while  later,  under  the  emperors,  a  general  encydo- 
psediac  direction  was  ^yen  to  the  course.     How  high  a  standard  ms 
reached,  even  in  this  remote  province,  the  names  of  Quintilian,  Msrda}, 
Lucan,  the  two  Senecas,  Columella,  Silius  Italicus  and  Floras,  all  SpaiK 
lards,  bear  witness. 

During  the  invasion,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  northern  barbarians  (liie 
Vandals,  Sucvcs,  and  Visigoths),  the  light  of  learning,  kept  alive  now  bj 
the  Chrislian  church  alone,  was  almost  extinguished ;  it  began  slowly  to 
re-kindle  under  the  Gothic  kings,  but  its  development  was  closed  by  the 
irruption  of  the  Moors  in  711.  Once  firmly  established,  however,  tie 
invaders  made  more  than  amends  by  their  own  efforts  in  behalf  of  leani- 
ing,  particularly  at  the  court  of  the  Caliphs  of  Cordova,  and  under  Abder- 
rahman  III,  and  Alhakim.  During  the  reign  of  these  princes,  an  effi- 
cient organization  was  given  to  instruction ;  scholarships  were  fonnded 
for  the  poor,  special  schools  were  opened  for  girls,  and  so  great  was  tbe 
attendance  on  schools  of  some  kind,  that  it  was  said  that  every  perron  in 
Andalusia  could  read  and  write.  A  University  flourished  at  Cordovt, 
which  stood  among  the  first  in  Europe.  The  branches  most  studied  were 
medicine,  mathematics,  natural  science,  astronomy,  grammar,  and  law,  and 
among  the  Jews,  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Scriptures. 

During  the  struggles  of  the  Christians  and  the  Moors,  few  learned  men 
were  found  outside  of  the  cloisters ;  but  with  the  triumph  of  the  ebarcli 
•came  a  revived  love  for  letters,  which  was  fostered  by  the  influence  of  the 
Paris  University  and  its  graduates,  by  the  discussions  between  the  Komi- 
nalists  and  Realists,  and  the  formation  of  the  Donunican  order.  To  these 
agencies  must  be  added  the  impulse  given  by  the  University  at  Salamancs, 
And  the  cflbrts  of  Alphonso  X.  This  monarch,  sumamed  the  Wise,  in 
the  Las  Side  PariidaSy  a  remarkable  code,  compiled  for  the  governance  of 
Spain  between  the  years  1256  and  1265,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  conduct  of  great  public  schools  (Etudios  Generales)^  and 
granted  special  privileges  to  the  University  of  Salamanca,  to  which  he 
gave  the  first  formal  charter  and  endowment  in  1554,  and  opened  Latin 
and  Arabic  Schools,  both  in  Seville  and  Buijos,  in  the  same  year.  Thii 
monarch  provided  for  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage from  the  Vulgate,  which  implied  and  facilitateti  the  existence  of 
popular  schools. 

A  decline  came  with  the  increase  of  luxury  which  followed  the  inflax 
of  the  gold  of  the  New  World.  Soon  after  this,  education  came  under 
the  control  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  was  conducted  by  its  members  in 
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&  narrow  classical,  and  ecclesiastical  spirit,  until  the  reign  of  Cliarles  III, 
when  the  order  i^as  expelled  from  the  kingdom.  Hie  same  monarch 
Te-organizcd  the  universities,  and  founded  many  primary  schools,  although 
as  yet  diere  existed  no  proper  system  of  elementary  instruction. 

A  re-organization  was  attempted  by  the  Cortes,  in  a  constitution  framed 
in  1812,  drawn  up  in  the  interest  of  the  liberal  or  advance  party ;  but 
the  government  gave  no  as^stance,  and  in  effect  a  plan  really  the  reverse 
of  that  proposed,  was  carried  out  in  1824. 

In  1829,  under  the  auspices  of  an  Association  similar  in  its  constitution 
«nd  9xm  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  established  at  Madrid 
a  ^tormal  Model  School  for  the  training  of  teachers  after  the  plan  and 
methods  of  the  Borough-road  School  at  London,  the  model  of  the  system 
pursued  by  the  British  Society.  Such  was  the  success  of  the  teachers 
trained  in  this  school,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  that  in  1849,  on 
Che  repreeentation  of  the  Minister  of  Instroction  and  Public  Works,  a 
royal  decree  was  issued,  providing  for  a  Central  Normal  School  at  Madrid, 
nine  Superior  Normal  Schools,  and  twenty-two  Elementary  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  in  all  the  provincial  and  principal  towns,  and  a  system  of 
provincial  and  general  inspection  for  the  elementary  and  Normal  Schools, 

In  18S6  the  government  published  an  ordinance  regulating  the  midfllc 
and  higher  8cho(^  which  the  Cortes  vainly  endeavored  to  supersede  in  1 838. 

A  comprehensive  scheme  was  projected  in  the  plan  of  studies  published 
by  Isabella  II  in  1845,  by  which  normal,  mining,  trade,  and  engineering 
•chools  were  inangurated,  but  this  plan  was  practically  abandoned  ailer 
undergoing  many  modifications. 

In  1851  a  Concordat  with  Rome  was  signed,  of  which  the  second  article 
mns  as  follows :  **  Public  instruction  in  the  universities,  colleges,  semina- 
ries, public  or  private  schools  of  every  description,  must  be,  at  all  points, 
in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church.  To  this  end,  the 
bishops  and  spiritual  heads  of  the  parishes,  shall  be  authorized,  through 
their  spiritual  office,  to  watch  over  the  morals  and  the  education  of  youth, 
eren  in  the  public  schools ; "  and  at  the  same  time  the  disabilities  under 
idiich  the  Jesuits,  as  teachers,  labored,  were  removed. 

During  the  two  years  following  1854,  these  arrangements  were  reversed 
by  the  liberal  party,  but  in  185€  there  was  a  new  Catholic  re-action,  which 
resulted  in  the  law  of  Sept  9, 1857.  A  yet  more  decided  denominational 
tendency  showed  itself  in  Ae  law  of  June  2, 1868,  but  this  was  annulled  by 
the  Berolution  of  the  same  year,  the  Concordat  was  burned  in  the  public 
market  place  (Oct  4),  and  (November  20")  instruction  was  declared  to  bo 
free,  and  (June  6,  1869)  without  cost 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  a  perfected  system,  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1857  are  in  force.  These  we  will  now  proceed  to  detail,  noting 
inch  modifications  as  have  been  incorporated  with  that  law,  as  well  as  th^ 
new  features  which  the  recent  political  revolution  has  introduced.  We 
are  indebted  to  Prof.  LeBoy  for  the  recent  statistics  and  legislation  of 
thd  poblio  fffHy>^ffi 
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AH  matten  pertaining  to  public  instrocdoD  are  confided  to  t&eMxnistiy 
of  Public  WelfaxB  (Commerce^  £dticatioQ,  and  Public  Works),  together 
with  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  a  Board,  as  constituted 
hj  act  of  Oct.  9,  1866,  of  twenty^-foor  members,  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment from  among  the  following  persons :  Ministers  of  State,  Archbishops, 
Bish(q)S,  Councillors  of  State,  Directors  of  Public  Instruction  who  LaTe 
preriously  been  professors  in  a  faculty,  Magistrates  and  Odieers  of  the 
Exchequer,  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy  (one  each  of  these),  retired 
Rectors  of  Universities,  Professors  in  the  same,  Superior  Inspccton  aod 
Civil  Of&cers  of  a  scientific  and  literary  character,  and  finally  fbor  persons 
of  literary  or  scientific  reputation,  but  without  official  position.  Ex-officio 
members  are  the  General  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Rector  of 
the  Central  University,  the  Attorney  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  tlic 
Apostolic  Vicar  of  Madrid. 

The  Central  Administration  is  represented  by  the  General  Director  ol 
Public  Instruction ;  the  local,  by  the  Rectors  of  the  Universities  wi:h  a 
Council  of  Advice.  There  is  also  in  each  provincial  capital  a  Junia 
(Committee),  liaving  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  lower  and  middle 
schools,  and  the  care  of  the  school  funds.  In  ever)'  commune  Is  a  local 
junta,  with  oversight  of  primary'  instruction. 

Later  changes  and  dispositions.  The  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instrue- 
tion  was  dissolved  by  the  law  of  Oct.  10,  1868,  and  the  minister  made 
alone  responsible.  Tlie  constitution  of  tbe  provincial  juntas  was  changed, 
and  now  consists  of  nine  members  chosen  by  the  deputies  ((leputacicnes) ; 
the  local  committee  consists  of  from  nine  to  fifteen  members,  according  to 
the  population  of  the  locality,  appointed  by  the  corporations  (jatfuntamieniw). 

I.      FRfXAST    IKSTRUCTlOSr. 

Primary  Instruction  is  of  an  elementary  and  a  higher  grade;  Every 
place,  with  a  population  of  less  than  500,  is  to  have  one  incomplete  'boys' 
school ;  but  such  districts  may  unite  to  establish  one  complete ;  of  full  500, 
at  least  one  complete  boys*  school,  and,  if  the  population  is  lufficient, 
another  for  girls ;  of  2,000,  two  complete  schools,  one  for  each  sex,  and 
one  of  the  same  grade  for  each  sex,  for  eyery  2,000  inhabitants  additiooaL 
Not  all  of  these  schools,  however,  need  be  pablic.  There  must  be  one 
higher  elementary  school  in  the  provincial  capitals,  and  in  every  city  of 
more  than  10,000  population;  the  municipal  authorities  may  open  schools 
of  this  grade  where  desired,  unless  their  establishment  should  prejudice 
those  of  the  lower  grade. 

Schools  for  little  children  (escuelas  de  ios  parvulos,  salles  d'asiU)  most 
be  opened  in  eyery  city  with  10,000  population,  as  well  as  Sunday  and 
Evening  schools  for  adults.  Every  University  city  must  have  one  instita- 
tion  for  the  deaf,  and  another  £>r  the  blind. 

Private  Schools.    Every  person,  of  twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  teach- 
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ei^8  diploma,  can  open  a  prirate,  primary  school,  subject  to  regalations  to 
be  detailed  hereafter.  Legal  associations  or  cmporalions  enjoj  the  same 
priTileges,  after  obtaining  permission  from  the  government,  with  or  with- 
out giving  bonds.    Instruction  at  home  is  allowed  by  law. 

Jittptctwn, 

Beaides  the  Boyal  Council  already  mentioned,  there  is  appointed  for 
eTerj  province  one  inspector,  sometimes  two,  and  in  Madrid  three.  These 
must  be  graduates  of  the  Central  Normal  School,  and  must  have  had 
experience  as  teachers.  They  are  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment, after  conference  with  the  Royaf  CounciL  They  inspect  the  schools 
of  all  descriptkms,  except  the  normal  schools. 

Beaides  the  provincial  inspectors  there  are  three  General  Inspectors  of 
primary  iastroction  for  the  whole  kingdom,  appointed  from  the  provincial 
inspectors  of  the  first  class,  the  directors  of  the  Kormal  Schools  of  the 
same  class,  or  from  the  teachers  of  the  higher  course  in  the  Central  Nor- 
mal School.  They  mast  be  Bachelors  of  Arts,  and  must  have  had  five 
years  experience  in  one  of  the  above  positions.  They  inspect  the  Pri- 
mary Normal  Schools,  and  have  supervision  of  the  transactions  of  the 
provincial  inspectors. 

la  addition  to  these  special  inspectors,  the  bishops  and  other  prelates 
are  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  school-books,  the  studies,  and  the 
religions  instruction  of  (he  pupils. 

StUfHes, 

In  the  elementary  primaTT"  schools  are  taught  religion,  Scripture  history,, 
reading,  writing,  the  mother  tongue,  orthography,  arithmetic,  with  weights, 
measures  and  coins,  and  such  details  of  commerce,  trade,  and  agriculture, 
as  local  circumstances  may  require.  In  the  higher  primary  schools  the 
same  studies  are  carried  farther,  with  the  addition  of  (1)  elementary 
geometry,  linear  drawing,  the  art  of  measuring  land ;  (2)  geography  and 
history,  especially  of  Spain ;  (3)  general  notions  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history,  with  their  practical  applications.  In  the  girls'  schools 
the  same  studies  are  pursued,  with  the  exception  of  agriculture  and  the 
branches  embraced  under  1  and  2,  which  are  replaced  by  lessons  in  house- 
keeping, female  handiwork,  and  drawing  in  connection  with  the  latter. 
The  Evening  and  Sunday  Schools  for  adults  carry  the  elementary  studies 
higher,  and  give  instruction  in  linear  and  ornamental  drawing,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  trades.  The  courses  in  the  Normal  (or  model) 
Schools  correspond  to  the  requirements  made  for  obttuning  a  teacher's 
diploma. 

The  school  is  continued  throughout  the  year,  without  intermission, 
although  there  are  fewer  recitations  during  the  summer,  with  two  daily 
aessions  of  three  hours  each,  or  in  some  places  only  one  of  four  hours. 
The  schools  for  little  children  are  held  for  three  hours  in  the  morning,  and 
in  aft;emoon.  The  evening  schools  for  adults  are  held  during  one  hour 
and  a  half  in  the  evening,  from  October  to  May. 
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The  school  age  is  from  six  to  nine  years  in  the  Primarj  School;  fron 
two  to  seven  for  the  little  children  in  the  Infant  Asylums. 

School  Books  and  Methods. 

The  text-books  are  chosen  by  the  government,  which  issues  a  list  ererf 
three  years.  In  the  religious  instruction  a  catechism  approved  by  die 
authorities  of  the  diocese  is  used.  Grammar  and  orthography  are 
taught  according  to  the  method  of  the  Spanish  Academy.  Four  methoda 
of  instruction  are  pursued,  the  individual,  simultaDeous,  mutual,  and 
mixed.  The  intuitional  and  the  catechetical  method  are  imiversallj  com- 
mended by  the  best  educators,  but  are  not  yet  generally  adopted.  Mock 
stress  is  laid  upon  memorizing,  and  upon  practical  exercises  under  tbe 
guidance  of  the  teacher.  Many  attempts  are  now  made  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  foreign  methods,  and  the  soundest  theoiies  of 
pedagogy.  Examinations  are  held  annually  in  both  public  and  prifate 
establishments. 

Z>IS«)D/llllf. 

Attendance  is  obligatory.  Cases  of  truancy  are  reported  at  first  to  tbe 
parents,  and  aflerwards,  if  necessary,  to  the  local  junta.  Severe  bodily 
punishments,  or  those  calculated  to  degrade  the  pupil,  are  vexy  strictly 
forbidden.  Diplomas,  books,  instruments  connected  w^ith  studies  or  their 
practical  application,  are  distributed  as  prizes. 

TEACHSXS. 

The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  receive  their  apptMntments  &om 
different  sources,  according  to  their  locality  and  salaries.  Those  places 
paying  less  than  4000  reals  for  males,  and  3000  for  females,  are  filled  by 
the  rector  of  the  university  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  situated; 
those  psying  more  than  this,  and  less  than  6000,  by  the  Superior  Board  of 
Studies ;  those  paying  still  higher  salaries  by  the  King.  The  teacbers 
must  be  Spaniards,  20  years  of  age,  of  good  character,  and  with  a  profes- 
sional diploma  for  teaching.  But  for  teachers  in  the  schools  fiv  little 
children,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  the  recommendation  of  tbe 
governor,  and  the  junta  of  the  province.  Teachers  may  engage  in  aay 
other  occupation  that  does  not  impair  their  efiiciency  in  the  schoc^.  Ibey 
cannot  be  discharged  during  good  conduct. 

Candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  elementary  primaiy 
schools  are  cxammed  in  the  following  branches :  the  catechism,  religious 
history,  reading,  calligraphy,  Spanish  grammar  and  composition^  arithme- 
tic, the  elements  of  geometry,  of  linear  drawing  and  of  land  measuring 
geography,  elements  of  the  history  of  Spain,  notions  of  agriculture, 
principles  of  pedagogy,  methods  and  practice  of  instruction.  In  additioD, 
for  the  higher  primary  schools,  algebra  and  natural  history,  and  some 
comprehension  of  ordinary  natural  phenomena  are  required. 

Female  teachers  are  examined  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  female 
schools,  and  two  years  of  practice  in  a  model  school  is  accepted  ai 
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a  sabsdtnte  for  attendance  on  the  Normal  Schools.  The  pastor  of  the 
commune  can  also  teach  in  a  primary  school.  The  incomplete  schools 
are  taught  hy  teacher-adjuncts ;  those  open  for  a  short  period  of  time 
only,  by  candidates  for  teacherships,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
teachers  of  the  nearest  complete  establishment.  Adrancement  is  earned 
hy  age  and  services.  The  modem  languages  and  music  nmy  be  taught  by 
foreigners. 

The  teachers  in  the  Normal  Schools  are  subjected  to  an  examination  in 
all  the  branches  pursued  in  the  primary  schools,  together  with  rhetoric 
and  poetry.  They  are  also  required  to  have  completed  a  course  of  peda- 
gogy relating  to  the  primary  schools  although  eight  years'  experience  in 
a  higher  primary  school  dispenses  with  this  requirement.  The  fiflh  vacant 
place  in  the  provincial  normal  schools  is  reserved  for  those  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  who  have  had  ten  years  of  successful  service,  and  is  to  be 
obtained  by  competitive  examination ;    all  others  by  competitive  trial  or 

■ 

actual  experience. 

Teachers  for  the  highest  courses  of  the  Central  Normal  School  must 
have  the  diploma  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  a  University. 

FinanciaL 

The  expenses  of  the  primary  schools,  including  those  connected  with 
the  Normal  School,  are  borne  by  the  communes,  assisted,  in  case  of  need, 
by  the  central  government  The  Normal  Schools  are  supported  by  the 
provinces,  the  state  contributing  in  part  to  the  support  of  the  Central 
Normal  School  at  Madrid. 

The  salaries  of  male  teachers  in  the  elementary  primary  schools  are 
from  2500  to  9000  reals,  1000  reals  more  being  paid,  in  each  case,  in  the 
schools  of  the  higher  class.  Female  teachers  receive  two-thirds  of  this 
amount.     The  sums  paid  for  tuition  are  added  to  these  salaries. 

Pensions  are  paid  to  teachers  afler  the  sixtieth  year  of  age,  two-fifUis 
of  the  salary  being  paid  after  twenty  years  of  service,  three-fifths  after 
twenty-five,  and  four-fifths  after  thirty-five  years.  Widows  and  orphans 
receive  one-quarter  of  the  average  salary. 

In  the  Normal  Schools  the  salaries  range  from  7000  to  12,000  reals,  the 
last  sum>  being  paid  to  the  Directors  of  the  Provincial  establishments.  la 
the  Central  Normal  School  salaries  range  as  high  as  15,000  reals. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Council  serve,  without  pay.  The  provincial 
inspectors  receive  fi^m  8000  reals  to  10,000,  according  to  the  size  and 
population  of  the  province  in  which  they  serve.  The  salary  of  the 
general  inspectors  reaches  18,000  reals.    Traveling  expenses  are  paid* 

Many  important  changes,  as  yet  of  a  provisional  character,  have  been 
introduced  into  the  system  of  primary  instruction,  by  ordinances  promul- 
gated in  1868  and  1869 — such  as  full  liberty  of  instruction  to  parents  and 
teachers,  any  citizen  of  Spain  being  authorized  to  open  a  school ;  the 
appointment  of  all  teachers  in  higher  schools  by  concour;  the  abrogation 
of  pay  in  certain  schools,  and  under  certain  conditions.    By  an  ordinance 
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of  1868,  the  tenn  of  study  for  the  diploma  of  teacher,  is  fixed  for  teach- 
ers of  the  first  grade  at  two  years ;  of  the  second  degree,  at  three;  and  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  at  four. 

Oct.  9,  1866,  courses  of  religions  and  moral  subjects  were  added  to  die 
normal  school  course,  with  practical  exercises  in  various  branches  there 
taught.  There  is  to  be  one  normal  school  for  each  sex  in  every  proriace 
(Dec.  9,  1868).  The  revolution  lefl  to  the  teachers  the  choice  of  methods 
and  the  selection  of  books.  Pupils  can  enter  school  at  any  age  (Nov.  10, 
1868).  Since  the  revolution  most  private  schools  in  the  larger  cities  luve 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  educational  corporations. 

III.      8ECOKDART  IKSTRUCTION. 

The  establishments  of  secondary  instruction  have  borne  the  name  of 
Institutes  since  1845.  They  were  divided  into  three  classes,  by  the  lav 
of  1857,  according  to  the  population  of  their  localities,  tliat  at  Madrid 
being  of  the  first  class,  those  of  the  provincial  capitals  and  the  university 
cities  of  the  second,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  third.  There  are  pro\ioi'i:il 
institutes,  one  in  each  province,  two  in  Madrid,  and  local  institutes,  which 
absorb  the  previously  existing  trade-schools,  to  be  opened,  as  needed, 
permission  being  given  by  the  Central  Board  to  the  municipal  authorities. 
Their  courses  dificr,  as  to  the  predominance  of  linguistic  and  scieDtific 
subjects,  as  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Connected  with  most  of  the  institutes  arc  coiUgios  or  boarding  booses ; 
and  private  colegios  can  be  opened,  under  certain  restrictions,  by  Spaoiards 
of  good  character,  25  years  of  age,  who  hold  the  degree  c^  licentiate  or 
its  equivalent,  from  a  university. 

Institutions  of  the  secondary  grade  are  under  the  control  of  therectoPBof 
the  university  districts,  or  the  professors  representing  them,  who  receive 
firom  the  directors  monthly  financial  reports.  1£  there  is  no  universitj 
near,  reports  are  made  to  the  ministry.  The  director  is  tlie  head  of  the 
institute.  He  is  assisted  by  a  secretary,  who  is  nominated  by  himself  to 
the  rector  of  the  university,  from  among  the  teachers  of  the  institute. 

The  coarse  of  instruction  includes  two  departments,  of  general  and 
of  applied  stadiesj  only  a  part  of  the  former  are  in  the  municipal  insti- 
tntes,  while  in  both  the  local  and  the  provincial  institutes  such  aj^)Iied 
branches  only  are  taught  as  meet  local  industrial  demands.  The  general 
branches  of  study  are,  religion  and  church  history,  morals,  reading,  writ- 
ing, universal  and  Spanish  history,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  natural 
history,  the  modern  languages,  Spanish  and  Liatin  grammar  and  composi- 
tion, elementary  Greek,  logic,  psychology,  and  drawing.  The  applied 
studies  are  linear  and  figure  drawing,  mercantile  arithmetic,  and  in  general 
all  such  branches  as  have  a  practical  application  in  the  arts  and  trader 
fi>r  which  no  other  preparation  is  needed  than  such  as  can  be  obtained  in 
the  primary  scfaods.  The  general  coarse  prepares  for  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  arts,  the  applied  course  for  the  title  of  perko  or  skilled  merchant, 
mechanic,  chemist,  land  measurer,  and  land  Taloer.    The  arrangement  of 
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the  course  has  undergone  so  many  changes  and  is  still  unsettled,  that  we 
will  only  remark  that  the  general  course  is  divided  at  first  into  two  periods 
of  two  and  four  years,  and  the  applied  course,  into  one  period  of  three. 

Teachers  in  the  general  course  must  be  bachelors  of  arts,  and  twenty- 
foor  years  of  age,  and  in  the  applied  course  they  must  hold  the  same 
scholastic  rank,  or  a  higher,  according  to  the  special  regulations  for  each 
branch.    No  diploma  is  required  of  teachers  of  music  and  drawing. 

The  teachers  in  the  institutes  of  the  third  class  receive  respectively 
8000, 10,000,  and  12,000  reals  per  annum,  and  the  examination  fees.  The 
directors  receive  4000  reals  additional,  double  examination  fees,  and  free 
lodging  in  the  institution.  Salaries  are  regularly  increased.  Pensions 
are  provided  for  as  in  the  primary  s<hools.  Half  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
coleffios  are  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  institutes,  with  which  they  are 
connected,  and  half  to  stipendiats  (poor  and  deserving  students). 

The  Revolution  of  1868  made  important  changes  in  the  law  of  1857, 
treating  secondary  instruction  as  something  complete  in  itself,  not  as  a 
preparation  for  a  higher  course  of  study,  each  province  being  left  to 
regulate  its  own  institates  in  this  regard,  a  model  school  of  the  secondary 
class  having  been  established  at  Madrid.  Students  preparing  for  the  fac- 
ulties of  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  medicine  and  pharmacy,  are  no 
longer  obliged  to  study  Latin,  but  may  still  obtain  the  baccalaureate. 

The  following  is  the  scheme  established  in  the  model  school  at  Mad- 
rid :  There  is  no  longer  question  of  school-year  or  courses,  nothing  but 
results  on  open  examination  are  demanded. 

Those  intending  to  obtain  the  degree  of  B.A.  previous  to  entering  the 
&culties  of  philosophy  and  the  arts,  must  prepare  themselves  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches : 

Studies.  Courses*     Hours  per  week* 

1.  Latin  and  Spanish  Grammar,  2  6  (12) 

2.  Elements  of  rhetoric  and  poetry,  1  6 

3.  "        geography,  1  8 

4.  "        universal  history,  1  8 

5.  "        Spanish  history,  1  3 

6.  Arithmetic  and  algebra,  1  ^ 

7.  Geometry  and  plane  trisoDometiy,  1  6 

8.  Elements  of  physics  and  chemistry,  1  6 

9.  Elements  of  natural  history,  I  3 

10.  Psychology,  logic,  and  moral  philosophy,        1  6 

11.  Physiology  and  hygiene*    «  13 

It  will  be  observed  that  Greek  is  not  required.  Those  intending  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  B.  A.  previous  to  entering  the  other  fiMulties,  must 
prepare  themselves  in  the  following  branches: 

1.  Castilian  grammar,  6  hours  per  week. 

2.  Geography,  3  " 

3.  Arithmetic  and  a1gebn^  3  " 

4.  History  of  the  Old  World,  3  || 

5.  Geometry  and  trigonometry,  3  " 

6.  Notions  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  3 
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7.  History  of  Spain, 

8.  Physics, 

9.  Anthropology, 

10.  Chemistry, 

11.  Cosmology, 

12.  Logic, 

13.  History  of  aesthetics,  and  of  Spanish  art, 

14.  Biology  and  ethics, 

15.  Literary  History, 

16.  Spanish  civil  law, 

17.  Spanish  administratiye  law,  and  criminal  code^ 

18.  Agriculture,  trade-industry,  and  commerce^ 


By  an  order  of  Dec.  26,  1868,  any  citizen  of  Spain  can  open  coanei 
similar  to  these  in  the  institutes,  provided  an  efficient  discipline  is 
observed ;  and  his  pupils  can  demand  a  special  examination.  Theiiutn- 
ments  and  apparatus  of  the  institute  can  be  loaned  to  his  use. 

Secondary  Techmocd  Schools, 

To  this  degree  of  instruction,  belong  the  following : 

a.  Veterinary  Schools  at  Madrid,  Cordova,  Leon,  and  Saragossa,  etdi 
with  a  four  years'  course. 

First  year.  General  anatomy,  and  natural  history  of  all  the  domeitie 
animals ;  exterior  of  the  horse,  &c. 

Second  year.    Physiology;  hygiene. 

Third  year.  General  and  special  pathology;  materia  medica;  art  of 
prescribing ;  therapeutics ,,  sanitary  police ;  medical  clinic 

Fourth  year.  Surgical  pathol(^y;  operations  and  bandaging;  cook 
mercial  veterinary  law ;  medical  veterinary  jurisprudence ;  art  of  forging 
horse  shoes  and  shoeing ;  surgical  clinic ;  critical  history  of  the  Tsrions 
branches. 

There  is  also  a  Ji/ih  year  for  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  first-class,  with 
the  following  studies.  Physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history  applied  to 
the  various  departments  of  the  veterinary  art ;  agriculture,  tooiechuj. 

Two  years  study  suffice  for  the  special  examination  of  the  subordinate 
and  assistant  veterinary  surgeons,  the  castrators  and  horse  shoers. 

b.  Commercial  Schools.  For  the  diploma  of  the  Trade  Institute  at 
Madrid,  the  following  branches  are  required :  Mercantile  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  general  knowledge  of  weights,  measures,  and  coinage  systemi) 
book-keeping  for  wholesale  and  retail  estal^Ushments,  manofiustories,  poblie 
and  private  works ;  calculations  applied  to  all  varieties  of  business,  practical 
conduct  of  accounts ;  industrial  and  mercantile  geography  and  statistiet; 
political  economy ;  mercantile  and  trade  law ;  French  and  Engli^. 

To  obtain  the  title  of  teacher  in  commerce,  one  year's  study  of  the  fol- 
lowing branches  is  required :  Elements  of  international  mercantile  law; 
public  and  private  banking  of  the  most  important  nations ;  theoretical 
and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  principal  objects  of  merchandiie. 

c.  Navigation  Schools.  There  are  navigation  schools  for  pupils  at  Barce- 
lona, Bilbao^  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  Comnna,  G\jon,  Malaga,  San  Sebaatitti 
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and  Santander,  and  Santa  Cmz  at  the  Teneriffes ;  and  for  ship-builders  at 
Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Corunna,  and  Santander. 

The  course  includes  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physi- 
cal and  political  geography,  experimental  physics,  cosmography,  the  sci- 
ence of  steering  and  naval  manoeuvres,  topographical,  geographical,  and 
hydrographical  linear  drawing,  descriptive  geometry,  with  application  to 
ship-building,  elements  of  applied  mechanics,  strength  of  materials,  naval 
architecture  and  theory  of  construction.  It  is  intended  to  organize  two 
independent  courses;  one  for  pilots,  and  the  other  for  ship-builders. 

d.  Bwlding  and  Umd'tneasuring  Schools.  Candidates  for  admission  must 
have  mastered  arithmetic,  algebra  to  equations,  of  the  second  degree,  in- 
closiye,  elements  of  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry,  linear  drawing, 
including  the  different  orders  of  architecture.  After  an  examination  in 
these  branches  comes,  preparatory  to  an  examination  for  builder  and  land 
measurer,  a  two  year's  course  in  topography,  descriptive  geometry,  and 
its  applications ;  mechanics  applied  to  building ;  theory,  use,  and  treatment 
of  materials;  stone  cutting;  construction  in  wood  and  iron. 

To  become  master  of  works  (maestro  de  ohras)  the  student  must  study 
plans  of  country  dwelling  houses,  and  similar  constructions,  and  also  the 
laws  relating  to  building. 

€.  Normal  Schools  for  primary  instruction.  These  schools,  although 
part  of  the  primary  system,  rank  in  this  class  of  schools. 

Teachers  in  the  professional  schools  must  be  twenty-five  years  .of  age, 
and  have  the  degree  of  licentiate  in  the  &culty,  including  their  depart- 
ment, or  an  equivalent  professional  title. 

Their  salary  reaches  from  10,000  to  14,000  reals,  with  the  examination 
fees,  and  is  increased  regularly.  In  regard  to  inspection,  government,  and 
accounts,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  Institutes. 

III.      SUPERXOB  INSTKUCTION. 

Spain  possesses  ten  universities,  viz :  at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Granada, 
Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Santiago,  Seville,  Valencia,  Valladolid,  and  Saragossa. 

There  are  five  faculties :  1,  philosophy  and  literature ;  2,  exact  sciences, 
mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences ;  3,  pharmacy ;  4,  medicine ; 
5,  law. 

Madrid  possesses  all  five  faculties,  and  in  connection  with  the  second  a 
higher  school  for  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

The  philosophical  faculty  has  been  (June  18,  1867)  suppressed  at 
Oviedo,  Santiago,  Valencia,  and  Valladolid. 

The  faculty  of  exact  sciences  has  been  (June  18,  1867)  reduced  to  the 
Baccalaureate  requirements  at  Granada,  Seville,  and  Valencia,  and  to  the 
licentiates  at  Barcelona. 

The  faculty  of  law  exists  in  all. 

The  faculty  of  pharmacy  exists  at  Barcelona,  Granada,  and  Santiago ; 
that  of  medicine  at  Barcelona,  Granda,  Santiago,  Seville,  Valencia,  and 
ValladoUd. 
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The  faculty  of  theologj  was  suppressed  as  part  of  the  public  UniTemtj 
in  Oct.  25,  1868. 

Three  degrees  are  given :  the  Baccalaureate,  the  Licentiate,  and  that  of 
Doctor.  By  the  law  of  1857,  the  last  could  be  conferred  at  Madrid  alooe, 
but  since  1868,  it  can  now  be  given  in  all  the  universities. 

The  universities  are  under  tlie  government  of  a  rector,  now  (1SS8) 
appointed  from  among  the  professors  by  the  government,  a  vice-rector,  who 
fills  the  place  of  the  rector  when  absent,  and  a  general  secretary.  The 
rector,  at  Madrid,  has  a  salary  of  40,000  reals,  and  elsewhere,  of  30,000 ;  the 
secretary  a  salary  of  12,000,  gradually  raised  to  from  20,000  to  24,000. 
In  every  capital  of  a  university  district  there  is  a  University  Council,  whh 
certain  judicial  powers  over  teachers  and  pupils,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
rector,  and  consisting  of  the  deans  of  the  faculties,  and  the  directors  of  the 
higher  schools,  the  trade  schools,  and  the  special  schools. 

Higher  Special  Schools,  The  higher  special  schools  have  the  same  relar 
tion  to  the  universities  as  the  professional  or  special  schools  to  the  insti- 
tutes. They  are,  1,  the  Madi-id  Institution  for  training  engineers  of  roads, 
bridges,  canals,  and  forts,  and  mines ;  2,  the  school  <^  agricultural  engi- 
neering ;  3,  the  diplomatic  school  at  Madrid ;  4,  the  schools  for  notaries 
at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Granada,  Oviedo,  and  Valladolid ;  5,  the  industrial 
school  at  Madrid,  and  the  Barcelona  High  School  for  industrial  en^oeers; 
6,  the  art  schools  at  Madrid,  especially  the  High  School  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  engraving,  the  High  School  of  architecture  (and  also  of 
machinery  and  surveying),  and  the  conservatory  of  music  and  decla- 
mation.    There  are  15  provincial  schools  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  colleges  and  institutes,  reached,  in 
1859,  was  757.  j 

.    The  military  special  schools  are  imder  the  Ministries  of  Land  and  Na- 
val Warfare.     With  the  exception  of  the  schools  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, the  professors  must  have  the  degree  of  doctor,  or  its  equivalent  in  j 
their  several  departments.  I 

Church  Seminaries.     There  are   59  of  these,  established  according  to  { 

the  prescriptions  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Societies,  There  are  a  number  of  literary  or  scientific  societies,  called 
academies,  athenieums,  &c.  Particularly  deserving  of  mention  are  the 
economical  organizations  called  Amigos  del  paisy  which  maintain  chavs  of 
agriculture,  trade,  and  industry,  political  economy,  physics,  mathematics, 
popular  astronomy,  literature  and  art,  with  a  few  courses  on  primary  in- 
struction.    They  are  divided  into  special  sections,  like  the  athenseums. 

Higher  itistruction  for  girls.  Secondary  and  superior  instruction  for  giris 
is  obtained  in  the  cloister  schools. 

Education  in  foreign  countries.  An  education  obtained  in  a  foreign 
country  is  recognized  in  Spain,  so  far  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  legal 
plan  there  pursued. 
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IV.  STATISTICS. 

I.      FBIMABT   INSTBUCTION. 
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«<                          u 

Private, 

r< 

349, 

"           0 

Mixed 

PubUc, 

i 

2,149 

«                   « 

Private, 

t€ 

396 

Schools  for  Little  ChUdren, 

Public, 

tt 

125 

«               it 

Private, 

tt 

95 

"        Adults, 

Public, 

tt 

632 

M                         « 

Private, 

tt 

212 

Primary  Schools  of  all  classes, 

24,353 

Ratio  of  schools  to  the 

population. 

1:147 

1 

PUBLIC. 

• 

PBIVATI. 

Pupils  attending  the  Public  Schools.  - 

Bo^s. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

GiHs. 

Higher  Primary  Schools, 

22,049 

1,149 

3,288 

300 

Elementary,  Complete, 

451,803 

295,835 

49,475 

62,417 

"         Incomplete, 

162,866 

45,004 

6,992 

12,509 

Winter  Schools, 

5,606 

1,702 

3,467 

Mixed  Schools, 

51,065 

26,775 

8,865 

2,844 

Schools  for  Little  Children, 

12,907 

2,135 

2,884 

1,397 

Primary  Schools  for  Adalts, 

23,199 
729,495 

64 

5,427 
81,198 

239 

372,664 

69,726 

Totals,  Public  and  Private, 

1,102,159 

150,924 

Total,  Boys  and  Girls, 

1,253,083 

PUBUO. 

PBIVJLTK. 

S   Ages^ 

Bojfs. 

Girlk 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Pupils  under  6, 

138,895 

75,593 

17,980 

16,703 

•*     between  6  and  9, 

351,039 

183.753 

33,248 

31,094 

"     above  9, 

239,561 
729,495 

112,788 
372,034 

29,170 
80,398 

21.929 

Total, 

69,726 

3    Teachen.    Public  Schools.    13,882  males,  and  4,682  females,  comprising 

1.  106  teachers  with  diplomas  for  normal- instruction. 

2.  1,141  "  certificates  of  examination  for  the  higher  piimaiy  in- 

struction. 

3.  6,222  teachers  with  certificates  for  inferior  primary  instmction. 

4.  6,413       **        without  certificates. 

5.  196  female  teachers  of  the  higher  grade. 

6.  4,052  "  "       lower       " 

7.  614  "  with  no  certificates. 

1 8,564  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  the  public  primary  schools. 

Private  Schools.    1,592  males,  and  1,710  females,  comprising 

1.  23  teachers  with  diplomas  for  normal  instmction. 

2.  159  "  certificates  for  the  higher  primary  schools. 

3.  870  "  "  lower  " 

4.  540  teachers  without  certificates. 

5.  68  female  teachers  of  the  higher  grade. 

6.  1,247  "  "      lower      " 

7.  395  *'  without  certificates. 

3,302  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  the  private  primary  schools. 
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4.  Expenses  of  Primary  Schools. — The  total  oatlayin  1860,  was  65,715,369 
reals,  of  which  41,681,586  ^als  was  paid  in  salaries,  and  204,102  in 
pensions. 

To  meet  part  of  this  expense,  5,702,219  reals  were  paid  by  the  families 
of  the  pupils,  as  school  money,  and  1,466,632  by  charitable  fbondatioDS. 

5.  Official  estimate  of  school  accommodations  and  methods. 

One-third  of  the  girls'  schools,  and  two-thirds  of  the  boys'  were  held  in 
apartments  belonging  to  the  communes ;  the  rest  in  hired  tenements,  the 
majority  being  in  wretched  condition. 

Out  of  the  24,358  primary  schools,  15,019  were,  in  1860,  officially  reported 
as  defective,  and  instructed  as  follows : 


Individaal  method, 
Simultaneous  method, 
Mutual 
Mixed 

Totals, 


PUBUO. 
JSoyj.          Girlt. 

JBoyt.          Girli. 

TbtaU. 

4,467            751 

1,068 

527 

6,813 

4,460         1,686 

694 

596 

7,348 

218            102 

23 

5 

S48 

5,648        2,886 

621 

621 

9,776 

14,793        5,425 


2,406         1,749         24,3M 


II.      SECORDART  AND  SPECIAL  IHBTRUCTION. 

In  1861  there  were  institutes  or  public  colleges  in  57  cities,  with  an 
attendance  of  21,478  pupils,  as  follows: 


Institutes, 

Schools  and  Colleges, 

Taught  at  home, 


General  Braneku. 
12,427 
3,966 
3,130 


19,523 


Special  Brandies. 
1,711 
241 
8 

1,955 


The  attendance  on  the  professional  secondary  schools,  which  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  in  late  years,  was  as  follows  in  1860-1 : 


Four  Veterinary  Schools, 
Two  Trades  Schools, 
Nine  Navigation  Schools, 
Four  Mining  Schools, 
Four  Normal  Schools,  males, 
"  females. 

Total, 


(« 


909 
179 
587 
223 
2,794 
688 


5,380 


The  following  was  the  attendance  of  other  special  schools  in  1860-1 : 


Agricultural  Schools, 
Industrial  Engineering  Schools, 
Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
Scliools  of  Diplomacy, 
Schools  for  Notaries, 

Conservatory  tor  Music  and  Declamation, 
total, 

School  for  Civil  Engineers  and  Mining, 

"         Engin eers  of  Roads,  Canals  and  Ports, 
'*         Wardens  ( Confremaitres  des  mines), 
"        Builders  in  public  works, 

Total, 


78 

404 

3,536 

61 

92 

501 


60 
167 

25 
101 


4,67S 


3U 


\ 


> 


<( 

10 

« 

u 

4 

« 

<« 

7 

M 

M 

10 

« 
M 
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III.     8UPKSIOB  IKBTBUCTION. 

There  are  ten  universities,  with  an  attendance  (1860-1)  as  follows : 

In  the  10  Facaltiea  of  philoaophj  and  literature,  1,065 

exact  scieaceSy  1,132 

phannacy,  514 

medicine,  1,626 

civil  and  canon  law,  3,463 

administrative  law,  506 

theology  (now  abolished),  305 

Total,  8,611 

There  are  seven  special  schools  for  the  military  service,  viz :  One  Col- 
lege for  Infantry  Cadets,  with  510  students;  one  College  for  Cavalry, 
with  108  students. 

The  School  for  Artillery  had,  during  the  years  from  1852  to  1861,  459 
pupils.    The  regimental  schools  of  the  same  corps  numbered  1,639  pupils. 

The  Marine  Schools  numbered  157;  the  Academy  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Fleet,  18 ;  the  School  of  Condestahles,  202 ;  the  Special  School  of  Marine 
Engineering,  16 ;  and  100  pupils  on  board  the  school  steamer. 

The  military  schools  are  less  attended  by  pupils  of  the  middle  class 
than  formerly,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fill  the  quota  in  the  marine  schools. 

The  59  Church  Seminaries  numbered  1859-60,  21,170  pupils,  of  whom 
670  enjoyed  a  whole  free  place,  235  a  half. 

IV.     ACADEMIBS,  OALLEBIBS,  80GIBTIBS. 

There  were,  in  1861,  71  literary  associations,  with  12,830  members,  and 
86  libraries,  with  80,520  books  (of  which  1,506  are  MSS^.  Four  of  these 
societies  were  private;    109  courses  were  given  on  different  subjects. 

There  were  32  of  the  associations  called  amigos  del  pais,  with  4,478 
members.    In  Granada  and  Madrid  ladies  are  admitted  to  these  societies. 

Among  the  institutions  to  advance  science  and  the  arts,  and  literary 
culture  generally,  may  be  specified : 

1.  Royal  Academy  of  Spain,  founded  in  1714,  after  the  model  of  the 
Academia  della  Crusca  in  Florence  (1582),  to  improve  and  purify  the 
Spanish  language;  Royal  Academy  of  Spanish  History, founded  in  1739; 
Academy  of  History  and  Geography,  at  Valladolid,  and  the  Literary 
Academy  at  Seville,  both  fi>unded  in  1 753. 

2.  Royal  Grallery  of  Paintings,  at  Madrid,  founded  in  1512;  among  its 
2,000 paintings,  are  62  by  Velasquez;  46  byMurillo;  53  by  Reubens;  22 
by  Van  Dyke ;  43  by  Titian;  10  by  Raffaelle,  and  excellent  specimens  of 
other  schools  and  artists. 

3.  National  Library,  with  over  200,000  volumes ;  Scientific  Collections 
of  the  Academy  de  san  Fernando ;  Conservatory  of  the  Arts,  etc. 

We  give  on  the  next  page  a  summary  of  the  Educational  Statistics  of 
Spain,  gathered  firom  other  sources. 
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Scfiool  l^atisUc&^lBSb. 

I.  Elbmbntart  Schools. — ^These  are  classified  iDto  Primary  Sat  tbtj  jonng 
children,  and  Superior  for  the  older,  with  other  schools  having  both  older  and 
younger  pupils.  Of  those  of  a  public  character  there  were  18,250,  of  whidi 
109  were  for  infants,  and  272  for  adults — liaving  an  aggregate  attendaooeof 
912,195  pupIU.  There  were  besides  3,800  private  schools  of  an  elementary 
character  with  134,383  pupils,  making  an  aggregate  of  22,060  Bcbools,  and 
1,251,653  pupils,  or  one  to  every  13  of  the  population.  The  censos  shows  a 
large  number  of  adults  not  reached  by  any  school,  public  or  private. 

ir.  Secondary  Schools. — These  embrace  the  following  institutions :~Flfty- 
eight  public  colleges,  with  10,525  pupils;  42  private  colleges  with  3,241  pnptk, 
and  a  large  number  of  boarding  institutions  under  the  charge  of  ecdesiasUca; 
with  22,000  pupila  There  are  also  belonging  to  this  class  numerous  colleges, 
which  are  supported  by  the  municipalities,  every  large  town  and  village  being 
bound,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  to  maintain  one  or  more  of  these  sdnols 
for  public  instruction. 

III.  Superior  Instruction. — There  are  10  Universities,  each  with  a  Facalty 
of  Science,  Piiilosophy  and  Law;  6,  Theology;  7,  Medicino,  and  4^  Phannacy— 
as  follows : — 

Ten,  of  S:iences. — ^Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Seotiago 
Seville,  Valencia,  Valladolid,  Zaragoesa — 46  professors,  127  students.  Tin  of 
Philoi'ophy  and  Literature. — 51  professors,  191  studenta  Ten  of  !«».— 80 
professors,  3,742  students.  Six  of  Theology. — Madrid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  San- 
tiago, Seville,  Zaragossa — 14  professors,  326  students.  Seoen  of  Mtdicine.— 
Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Santiago,  Seville,  Valencia,  Valladolid — 73  profes- 
sors, 1,155  students.  Four  Pharmacy. — Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Santia- 
go— 11  professors,  563  students.     Total,  275  professors,  6,104  students. 

IV.  Schools  op  Special  Instruction. — 
Commerce,   9,  with  27  professors  and  553  scholars; 
Navigation,  14,  with  40  professors  and  586  scholars ; 

Farm  Superintendence  and  Hand-Surveying,  5,  with  20  professors  sad 

402  scholars ; 
Veterinary,  4,  with  15  professors  and  1,078  scholars; 

Civil  Engineers,  1,  with  10  professors  and  115  schcdars; 

Mines,  1,  with  8  professors  and  34  scholars; 

Forestry,  1,  with  4  professors  and  12  scholars; 

Arclii lecture,  1,  with  7  professors  and  23  scholars ; 

Industrial  Schools,  6,  with  54  professors  and  1,806  scholarB; 

Diplomacy,  1,  with  6  professors  and  43  scholars; 

Notarial  School^,  1 0,  with  47 1  scholars ; 

Painting,  7,  with  20  professors  and  2,271  scholars  ; 

Sculpture,  3,  witrli  7  professors  and  114  scholars; 

Engraving,  3,  with  3  professors  and  14  scholars; 

Music  and  Declamation,  1,  with  37  professors  and  531  scholars. 

According  to  the  statement  of  an  article  by  Prof.  Le  Roy  in  the  Encyclope* 
diae  Pedagogic,  on  the  school  system  of  Spain,  thore  were  in  1860  8,611  stu- 
dents in  the  difiTerent  universities;  24,353  Elementary  scboole,  of  which  20,198 
were  public. 
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WoBOBSTER  Classical  and  Ekoush  High  School. 

Ths  building  erected  in  1870-71,  by  the  citj  of  Worcester  for  the  aoeommo- 
dation  of  the  Public  High  Scliool  at  a  cost  of  $170,000,  after  designs  of  Gam- 
briel  and  Ricbardaoo,  Architects  of  New  York,  will  accommodate  500  pupils, 
and  contains  nine  school-rooms,  each  about  thirty  feet  square,  three  of  which 
are  an  tlie  principal  floor,  and  six  in  the  second  story.  Tlie  first  story  also  oon- 
tams  a  large  room  for  the  library,  and  a  lecture-room  connected  with  which  on 
one  side  is  a  chemical  laboratoiy  fitted  up  with  all  the  appliances  for  the  prac- 
tical stody  of  chemistry,  and  on  tlie  other  a  room  for  philosophical  apparatus. 
At  tho  right  of  the  main  entrance  is  a  room  for  tlie  principal,  which  oommuni- 
catea  with  the  several  scliool-rooms,  by  bells  and  speaking  tubes.  In  addition 
to  the  school-rooms  mentioned,  tiie  second  stoiy  contains  private  rooms  for  the 
teaebera,  and  two  recitation  rooms.  The  third  story  is  oocupiod  by  the  large 
hall,  seventy-six  feet  long  by  sixty-two  feet  wide,  four  connecting  rooms  at  the 
comers  of  the  building,  arranged  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  enlai^ng  the  hall, 
or  for  other  purposes  as  exigencies  may  require.  The  wide  halls  extending 
lengthwise  of  the  buiklnig,  with  commodious  stairways  at  each  end,  form  a 
main  characteristic  in  the  first  and  second  stories.  The  entrances  for  the  schol- 
ars are  in  the  basement;  that  for  girls  at  the  north  end,  and  that  for  boys  at 
the  south  end,  and  they  communicate  with  rooms  for  wardrobes,  Ac  The  mid- 
dle part  of  the  basement  is  devoted  to  a  gymnasium.  The  building  is  finished 
with  varnished  pine  throughout 

The  exterior  walls  are  of  pressed  brick  with  Nova  Scotia  stone  trimmings, 
and  black  bricks  are  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  feature  of  decora- 
tion. A  handsome  double  stairway  of  granite,  brick  and  freestone,  leads  to  the 
main  entrance,  and  above  this  rises  a  slender,  lolly  tower  of  exquisite  grac^ 
arranged  for  dock,  bell,  and  observatory. 

,  A  very  fine  toned  bell,  manufactnred  by  Meneely  and  Kimberly,  bell  found- 
ers, of  Troy,  K.  T.,  has  been  placed  in  the  tower  by  the  liberality  of  a  citizen 
(William  DiekinsonX  at  an  expense  of  $1,000.  A  large  ck>ck,  which  strikes 
the  hours,  from  the  ^anu&ctory  of  Howard  k  Oa,  Boston,  has  also  been  placed 
in  it ;  this,  with  twelve  smaller  ones  in  as  many  different  rooms,  costing  $1,000, 
are  the  gift  of  another  citisen  (Hon.  Bdward  Earle).  These  small  clocks  are 
operated  by  a  battery  connected  with  the  ]a.Tge  clock;  thus  uniformity  of  time 
will  be  secured  throughout  the  building.  One  of  Chickering's  grand  pianos^ 
eoeting  $1,200,  is  the  munificent  gift  of  fhe  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbuiy. 

The  arehes  above  the  windows  on  the  first  floor,  the  ornamental  work  about 
the  eaves,  and  around  the  dial  on  the  tower,  and  near  the  slating  of  the  tower 
and  of  the  comer  pinnacles,  are  of  black  brick,  interspersed  with  brick  of  the 
natural  color.  A  water-table  of  stone  marks  the  line  of  the  first  floor;  and  a 
corresponding  string  course  connects  the  window  sills  of  the  second  story;  be- 
neath the  latter  there  is  a  line  of  red  brick  and  black  brick  in  alternate  pairs, 
pUced  comerwise,  after  a  manner  technically  called  herring  hone.  The  same 
style  of  omamentatmn  is  employed  in  the  balustrades  around  the  front  entrance 
and  the  balcony  at  the  base  of  the  tower.  Variety  is  also  given  to  the  slating 
upon  the  roof  and  the  slats  to  the  openings  in  the  bell-tower,  by  the  introduo- 
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turn  of  red  with  the  black  alate.  The  dial  is  ooiopoeed  of  white  tiles,  laid  la 
mortar  with  the  bride  All  the  stone-work,  except  the  above  named  belts,  is 
flush  with  the  surface  of  the  brick  walls,  the  ornamented  work  ^ing  undercut 
From  the  roof  an  excellent  view  of  the  city  can  be  obtained ;  and  from  the 
opening  in  the  tower  almost  every  building  in  the  city  can  be  seen. 

There  is  an  entrance  to  the  basement  beneath  the  portico  in  front.  From 
this  portico  beneath  the  tower,  with  its  massive  square  columns  and  its  groined 
arches  above,  three  heavy  oak  doors  open  into  the  main  hall  which  is  continu- 
ous with  the  spacious  passage  twenty  feet  in  width  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  building.  The  ceiling  at  the  intersection  of  these  halls,  and  in  the  hall 
on  the  third  floor,  is  paneled ;  and  appropriate  comKes  adorn  the  halls  and  the 
rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  The  arrangement  of  rooms,  their  dimen- 
sions. Ac.,  are  plainly  exhibited  in  the  preceding  plans.  Each  wardrobe  is  pro- 
vided with  rows  of  stalls,  with  passages  between,  by  which  the  capacity  of 
eadi  room  is  multiplied.  The  brick  partition  walls  which  separate  the  several 
rooms,  are  supported  above  the  piay-room  by  heavy  iron  girders,  resting  upon 
brick  piers  and  four  iron  columns  in  the  center. 

The  philosophical  apparatus  room  is  provided  with  a  large  case  and  shelves, 
a  brood  table,  drawers  and  cupboards.  The  lecture-room  contains  a  table  fltted 
up  in  the  most  approved  style  for  chemical  and  pliilosophical  experiments  and 
lectures.  Seats  elevated  in  the  form  of  an  aniphitlieater,  will  accommodate 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  tables 
and  all  the  appliances  for  individual  experiment  by  the  class.  Thirty  pupils 
can  work  at  one  time.  Around  the  long  tables  in  the  library  two  dozen  pupils 
can  together  consult  boolcs  of  reference. 

The  audience  hall  will  seat  seven  hundred  people ;  and  by  opening  the  broad 
sliding  doors  to  the  front  anterooms  there  are  seats  for  one  thousand.  These 
anterooms  might  all  be  used  as  class-rooms.  A  stage  in  front  and  another  in 
fine  rear  provide  for  both  music  and  oratory. 

Each  school-room  is  furnished  with  tables  for  the  teachers,  and  the  Kormal 
Anka  and  chains  manufactured  by  Joseph  Ross,  of  Boston. 

Heat  and  VentUaJtiorL 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam,  by  the  two  systems  of  direct  and  indirect 
radiation  combined.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  employ  only  the  indirect  radia- 
tion ;  but  to  guard  against  a  chance  that  this  as  arranged  might  be  insufficient^ 
it  was  decided  to  place  radiators  in  the  school-rooms  and  halls.  The  steam  is 
generated  in  two  tubular  boilers,  each  4  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  long, 
which  are  placed  in  a  building  a  hundred  feet  or  more  distant  from  the  school- 
house;  and  the  steam  is  carried  under  ground  in  pipes  wound  with  felt  and 
otherwise  protected.  It  has  been  found  easy  to  warm  the  entire  building  to  a 
desired  temperature  in  the  coldest  weather  with  a  pressure  of  five  to  eight 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  with  an  average  consumption  of  about  a  ton  of 
ooal  per  day. 

The  arrangements  for  ventilation  are  as  follows:  The  lecture-room  has  large 
registers  in  the  ceiling,  opening  into  foul  air-ducts  running  up  to  the  belfiy ; 
and  one  school-room  has  ducts  similariy  arranged,  except  that  the  registers  are 
placed  in  the  floor.  All  other  rooms  have  registers  placed  in,  or  near  the  floor, 
connecting  with  laige  ventilators  on  the  roo(  by  a  separate  duct  for  each  room. 
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Etch  of  these  dnota  hae  connected  with  it  k  m 
mcDt,  and  lerminatiog  just  above  the  opening  in 
fiiul  air;  and  in  tbia  bdibII  Hua^  it  is  tbe  deagn 
gas  jet.  This  part  of  the  ajatem  haa  not  been 
the  limited  trial  made  thus  far  it  ia  thought  that 
cured  without  requiring  extra  he«C  for  creatin 
above  described  meana  of  ventilation,  there  are 
log  beneath  llie  pn^ectiug  eavee  aad  connect 
regtstere  placed  near  the  floor.  These  flues  can 
value  onlj  in  exceptional  ataUs  of  tbe  atnMephe 

Dedication,  December  30 
The  ezerdaea  of  dedication,  arranged  by  a 
Council,  were  held  in  the  large  ball  in  tbe  up 
waa  filled  to  ila  utmoat  capacity  with  an  interi 
waa  filled  with  an  aBaemblage  of  dialinguiahcd 
of  the  City  CouncU  of  ISIO,  1S71  and  18T3,  me: 
directors  of  the  Free  Public  Lihmry,  dergymen 
offlcera  and  leachera  from  otlier  cities  were  presc 
Addreesea  were  made  by  the  mayor,  Edwai 
(Cftuirman  of  High  School  Commitlee),  Mr.  Davii 
Col-  Marble  {Superinttadenl  of  City  Schcola\ 
Eaton  ( U,  S,  Committioner  of  Education^,  JoeepI 
of  EducattM),  Heniy  Barnard,  and  Prea.  Kiaor  ( 
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Plait  of  CnABTSR  Oak  School  House,  Hartford,  Conk. 

The  building  for  the  Public  School  on  Charter  Oak  Street,  in  the  South 
Headow,  within  the  Colt  embank Daentt  was  erected  in  1871,  at  a  cost  of 
$47,000.  In  this  aggregate  is  included  the  cost  of  tlie  site,  and  piling  the 
foiindations  ($5,000),  of  the  heating  apparatus  ($3,500),  and  of  the  iron  fence 
and  sidewalks  ($4,550). 

The  building  is  95  x  54  feet  on  the  ground,  and  three  stories  high  above  the 
basement,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  French  roof,  flrom  which  rises  the  bell- 
lower. 

The  base  of  the  building,  for  three  feet  aboTO  the  ground,  is  of  Portland 
atone,  laid  in  cement,  and  resting  upon  substantial  piling  driTen  to  the  depth 
of  fifteen  to  twenty-live  feet.  The  walls  of  the  building  above  the  stone  base 
are  faced  with  pressed  brick,  and  the  caps  and  sills  are  of  brown  stone. 

The  brick  walls  are  hollow,  and  constructed  with  heavy  outside  pilasters 
through  which  the  ventilating  flues  and  chimneys  are  carried,  thus  leaving 
the  inside  surface  of  the  walls  plain  for  blackboards.    Por  this  reason,  also 
the  Iiot  air  flues  are  all  constructed  within  the  main  central  partition  wall. 

Tlio  building  has  four  entrances,  one  at  cacii  side,  and  one  at  each  end.  The 
side  doQrs  are  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  visitors,  and  the  two  doors 
at  the  ends  (one  for  males  and  the  other  for  femalesX  opening  direct  into  the 
play-rooms,  are  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

The  floor  of  the  basement  is  of  cement,  and  elevated  some  twenty  inches 
above  the  side  walks,  and  the  grounds  are  so  graded  as  to  give  them  a  gradual 
descending  slope  flx>m  the  building  outward. 

The  basement  is  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  divided  into  rooms  as  shown  on 
the  plan.  The  two  play -rooms  are  each  32  x  25  feet  The  school-rooms  are 
each  32  X  25  feet,  and  the  wardrobes  17x5  feet. 

These  two  stories  are  each  ]4|  feet  in  height  in  the  clear.  On  tiie  third  floor 
IS  an  assembly  room,  58  X  52  feet,  which  is  furnished  with  a  beautiful  *  Steck  * 
piano.    Tliis  story  is  16^  feet  high. 

All  the  school-rooms  are  provided  with  platforms,  chairs  and  pohool  desks  of 
the  best  models  for  the  use  of  the  teachers.  The  chairs  and  desks  occupied 
hy  the  pupils  are  of  the  most  approved  patterns,  the  seats  being  hung  on 
pivots  so  as  to  be  tlirown  up  or  down  at  tlie  pleasure  or  convenience  of 
tlie  occup:ints  in  taking  or  leaving  their  places.  This  arrangement  also 
enables  the  jiinitor  the  more  readily  to  keep  the  room.«i,  and  CFpecially  tlie  floors, 
neat  and  tidy.  The  school-rooms  are  all  large  and  commodious,  and  will 
comfortably  seat  five  hundred  pupils. 

Rach  room  has  its  wnrdrol)e  and  hydrant  on  the  same  floor  for  tlie  use  of  the 
pupils,  and  directly  over  these,  suitable  wardrobes  are  arranged  for  the  use  of 
the  teachers,  making  the  whole  as  complete  and  perfect  as  possible  in  every 
particular. 

Building  CommiUee. — Hugh  Harbison,  Leverett  Bniinard,  and  Horace  Lord. 
Tlie  building  was  set  apart  for  its  educational  uses  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1871,  by  appropriate  religious  exercises,  and  addresses  by  Rev.  C.  R  Fisher, 
Acting  School  Visitor,  Mr.  Harbison  and  Mr.  Lord  of  the  District  Committe(\ 
Mr.  Chauncey  Harris,  Principal  of  the  South  School  President  Jackson  and  Prof. 
Huntington  of  Trinity  College,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Childs  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
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PlAKS  op  STB7BNB'  IKSTITUTB  OF  TeOHNOLOOT,  HOBOBJiT,  N.  J. 

Thc  Stbtbks*  Institutb  of  Tiohkoloot*  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  occa* 
piee  a  large  lot  (425  by  200  feet),  which  was  left  by  the  munificent  benefiictor 
(Edwin  A.  SteyensX  as  a  site  of  an  Institution  of  Learning,  near  his  own  resi- 
dence on  the  heights  of  Hobokeo,  overlooking  the  bay  and  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Hoboken.  Ii^addition  to  this  yaluable  lot  for  a  site,  Mr.  Stevens  left 
at  the  discretion  of  his  ezeoutors  a  sum  of  money,  which  the  executors  have 
appropriated  to  the  maximum  sum  allowed  ($650,000X  for  the  foundation 
and  establishment  of  an  Institution  of  Learning,  which,  in  view  of  the  existing 
needs  of  the  country  at  large,  and  of  the  personal  interest  always  manifested 
by  Mr.  Stevens  in  the  development  of  the  mechanic  arts,  they  have  determined 
to  be  a  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  have  erected  on  the  site  directed 
a  buildmg  for  its  aooommodation. 

'  The  entire  length  of  the  main  building  is  180  feet  fbont,  by  44  feet  deep;  of 
the  west  wing,  60  feet  by  30  feet  wide ;  and  of  the  center  wing  or  Lecture 
Hall,  80  feet  by  60  feet  wide— giving  a  floor  space  of  nearly  one  a(!re.  Besides 
the  room  in  the  basement  which  is  all  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute, 
there  are  thirty-four  rooms  set  apart  for  the  several  professors  and  their  classes, 
with  abundant  accommodations  for  the  library,  laboratories,  model  rooms,  and 
larger  and  smaller  lecture  and  class-rooms.  We  have  as  yet  in  the  United 
States  no  single  edifice  so  admirably  arranged  and  richly  equipped  with  all  the 
appliances  of  instruction,  experiment  and  illustration,  as  that  of  the  Stevens' 
Institute. 

The  building  has  been  erected,  and  all  the  laboratories  and  architectural  con- 
structions and  fixed  appliances  have  been  incorporated  with  special  reference 
to  the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  illustrated.  In  the  portions  devoted  to 
Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  tables  with  pneumatic  tank,  and  all  the  conveniences 
for  generating  and  laying  on  the  gases,  and  securing  downward  draught  for  es- 
cape of  fUmes,  with  store-room,  closets  and  drewera  for  large  and  small  pieces 
of  apparatus ;  in  the  portions  devoted  to  Physics  and  the  entire  Physical  De- 
partment, the  laboratory  is  divided  into  alcoves,  e^ch  devoted  to  some  special 
subject  of  research,  such  as  (1)  Molecular  Physics;  2,  General  Laws  of  Statics 
and  Dynamics;  3,  Hydrostatics  and  Hydrodynamics;  4,  Pneumatics;  5,  Gen- 
eral Laws  of  Heat;  6,  Special  Relations  of  Heat  to  Steam;  7,  Electrical  Meas> 
urements;  8,  Magnetism;  9,  Sources  of  Electricity ;  10,  Light,  each  with  its 
appropriate  constructions  and  appliances;  in  the  rooms  devoted  to  Mechanical 
work,  connections  with  the  steam-engines  are  made,  screw  cutting  lathe, 
planer,  gear-cutter  and  roilling-macbine,  with  a  drill,  a  punch,  as  weU  as  all 
necessary  hand  tools,  are  provided ;  in  the  room  devoted  to  Optics,  all  requisite 
space  and  constructural  aids  are  given,  to  make  available  the  largest  and  best 
apparatus  for  class  illustrations  of  optical  phenomena,  or  for  the  prosecution  of 
higher  studies ;  and  so  of  the  other  portions  devoted  to  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Photography,  Ac;  the  building  is  constructed  and  furnished  with  all  the 
recent  adaptations  and  appliances. 

*  A  fall  deKription  of  this  School  of  Meehanieal  Enf  ineerinf  ,  which  embimott  a  high  poeml 
eoltare,  at  woll  m  technioil  traininf^,  with  a  list^of  its  drawingi,  tpparatni  and  oiodib,  will  be 
f  ifw  in  oar  next  Vulame  (for  1873). 
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PL4«  rom  A  PUMABT  SOBOOI. 

The  plan  prepared  as  a  model  for  a  Primarj  School  building  represents  fire 
rooma  on  each  floor,  with  hat  and  bonnet  rooms  and  other  conveniences.  The 
nxHn  designed  for  the  Principal  is  33  x  23  feet  It  has  an  area  of  769  square 
feet^  and  will  seat  comfortably  ninety-fiye  pnpila  The  class-rooms  are  each 
23x20  feet,  and  contain  440  square  feet  They  are,  designed  to  seat  sixty 
pupils  each.  Upon  each  floor  may  be  seated  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
pupils.  The  whole  building  will  seat  conveniently  six  hundred  and  seventy 
pupils.  The  projection  on  the  side  admits  the  hat  and  bonnet  rooms^  stairway 
and  retiring  room  for  the  teachers.  As  in  the  plan  provided  for  the  Grammar 
School  building,  this  admits  of  the  view  of  the  entire  school  from  the  desk  of 
the  Principal,  and  when  occasion  requires,  by  elevating  the  lower  sash  of  the 
partitioo,  the  pupils  of  all  the  rooms  may  be  addressed  from  the  platform  in  the 
Principal's  apartment 
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THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  DEMANDED  BT  THE  AGE, 

ooirnsBXXD  n  oomscrxoH  with  tbi  ssvcATioMAb  trrrui  or  fsudbicr  noumh. 

By  Piof.  J.  a  Yo«  FiehtaL* 


I.    ■DUQATIOH'-TBB  PBOBLBH  Of  THS  AOB. 

SiHCi  PeBtaloszi*s  great  moTemeBt,  it  has  beeome,  at  least  in  Germany, 
a  uniTersally  reeognized  oonTiction,  that  only  by  means  of  an  impT<^red 
popalar  educatioa,  can  the  many  delects  of  eivil,  social  and  family  life 
be  thoroughly  corrected,  and  a  better  iutare  be  assured  to  our  posterity. 
It  may  be  asserted,  still  more  uniTersally,  that  the  Ikte  of  a  people,  its 
growth  and  decay,  depend,  nltimately  and  mainly,  on  the  education 
which  is  giTen  to  its  youth.  Hence  follows,  with  the  same  indisputable 
ccrtainiy,  the  next  axiom:  that  nation  which,  in  all  its  classes,  possesses 
the  most  thorough  and  yaried  cultiTation,  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  the 
most  powerful  and  the  happiest,  among  the  peoples  of  its  century ;  invin- 
cible to  its  neighbors  and  en?ied  by  its  contemporaries,  or  an  example 
Ibr  them  to  imitate.  Indeed,  it  can  be  asserted,  with  the  exactness  of  a 
mathematical  truth,  that  eren  the  most  reliable  preparation  for  war 
can  be  most  surely  reached  through  the  right  education  of  physically- 
dereloped  young  men.  This  conviction  also  gains  ground  in  Germany ; 
and  renewed  efforts  are  now  made  to  introduce  gymnastics  {tumen)  into 
the  system  of  common  school  education,  freed  from  all  cumbersome 
modifications,  and  restored  to  their  simple,  first  principles.. 

Bat  the  problems  of  national  education  are  far  from  being  limited  to 
tikese  immediate,  practical  aims.  Its  workings  mast  not  alone  cover  the 
present  and  its  necessities ;  the  great  plan  of  national  education  must 
comprehend  unborn  generations,  the  future  of  our  race,  the  immediate' 
and  therefore  the  most  distant  Finally,  man  must  not  be  educated 
for  the  State  alone  (after  the  manner  of  Greece  and  Rome),  but  the 
highest  civil  and  educational  aim  most  be  to  lead  the  individual  and 
the  whole  race  toward  their  moral  perfection.  National  education  must 
therefore  extend  beyond  the  popalar  and  expedient;  must  construct 
its  foundations  on  pure  and  universal  humanity,  and  then  raise  upon 
these  whatever  national  and  professional  wants  require.  This  grada- 
tion of  reqatrements  strictly  held,  will  prove  to  be  a  guiding  rnl^e*ef  great 
importance. 

Here  now,  it  may  seem — and  "  idealising  edocatora"  have  frequently 
received  such  reproaches — as  if  in  these  demands,  far  off^  inkpossibla 

*  Timniktad  bj  Emilj  Mayer,  with  ilifbt  T«rbttl  alttraUoin  and  abrfilgemMta. 
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problems^  were  treated  of^  as  if  edacational  Utopias  were  desired,  instead 
of  looking  after  what  is  nearest  and  most  necessary.  And  one  couid  saj, 
even  with  an  appearance  of  right,  that  inasmach  as  we  perform  what  is 
near  and  sure,  we  approach,  at  least  progressively,  our  highest  gosL 
For  national  education. is  a  work  so  comprehensive,  complicated  and 
prodigious,  that  it  can  be  realised  only  in  fiivorable  periods  and  witlua 
very  circumscribed  limits. 

■Admitting  this  last,  we  hope  still  to  show  how  directly  practical  (he 
consideration  of  thai  universal  question  of  principle  is,  and  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  present  will  only  reach  its  aim  by  beginning  at  this  point 
We  are  undeniably  entering  a  new  era.  We  are  preparing  to  cast  aside 
the  last  remnants  of  the  middle  age&  Inherited  rights  are  precarious,  or 
at  least  they  can  cl«m  no  legal  sanction,  while,  nevertheless,  much  in 
our*lnanner8  and  customs  remind  us  of  the  past  No  one  is  compdlcd 
to  serve  another,  and  no  individual  enjoys  in  idleness  the  profits  of 
another  man's  labor ;  but  for  each,  labor  and  capacity  are  to  be  the  sole 
supports  of  his  position  in  life.  Thus  each  is  thrown  upon  his  ovn 
exertions,  and  the  path  of  unlimited  competition  and  zealous  effort  is 
opened  to  all. 

For  this  reason  there  should  no  longer  be  a  privileged  class,  but  to 
each,  approximately  at  least,  must  be  offered  every  thing  which  beloDgs 
to  a  universal  human  culture,  and  what  his  particular  capacities  de- 
mand or  are  able  to  appropriate.  Only  upon  these  two  conditions  can 
the  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  be  fitted  for  the  future  "  struggle  (or 
existence,"  to  continue  equal  to  the  increased  requirements,  and  fulfill 
ably  his  chosen  balling. 

This  new  great  principle  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  to  all  which  their 
talents  can  grasp,  demands  a  plan  of  education  fundamentally  renovated 
and  readjusted.  In  every  given  case,  the  education  must  be  strictly 
proportional  to  the  conditions  which  the  period  offers.  But  it  can  not  be 
denied,  that  in  the  present  period  this  proportional  relation  has  not  been 
reached ;  yes,  there  is  even  danger  that  it  may  be  missed  of,  by  a  mis- 
taken arrangement  of  details.  For  this  reason,  those  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  of  educating  rests,  must  recognize  clearly  the  final  aim  of 
the  same,  and  prepare  it  with  practical  certainty,  through  all  the  neces- 
sary grades.  Above  all,  therefore,  theoretically  there  must  be  no  racil- 
lation  in  principles,  practically  no  fiiilure  in  the  correct  issues  I  If  we 
should  succeed  only  in  spreading  a  wholesome  light  over  these  two 
jpoints,  wc  should  feci  that  we  had  solved  our  present  problem. 

Our  politicians  and  State  educators  differ  widely  in  regard  to  that  aim; 
and  this  is  the  next  ground  where  the  struggle  should  begin.  WhoeFCf 
^considers  a  republic  the  highest  goal  to  which  a  State  can  attain,  laments 
that  he  sees  no  republicans  around  him;  these  true  education  must 
make.  But  what  the  republican  spirit,  in  which  the  people  are  to  be 
educated,  really  is,  there  is  no  thorough  insight.  This  spirit  is  the  op- 
posite of  that  which  has  till  now  existed,  and  which  sees  true  freedom 
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only  in  a  levdtng  equality,  and  the  OTerthrow  of  old  authority  and  social 
barriers ;  and  above  all  admits  no  civil  compulsion  in  education.  Each 
individnal  mast  cultivate  himself  for  such  practical  purposes  as  ho 
chooses,  and  as  well  as  he  can.  Education  and  its  institutions  must  be 
entirely  untrammeled.  As  a  fitting  example  we  can  refer  to  what  is 
l^elated  of  North  America,  where  the  educational  conditions,  and  the 
consequent  family  life,  are  free  in  general  The  pupil  is  prepared,  as 
early  as  possible,  to  help  himself  onward,  in  some  form  of  profitablo 
business.  The  greatest  activity,  and  the  richest  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty, is  the  aim  of  each.  Though  German  republicanism  nuiy  reject 
these  principles,  it  most  still  admit  that  there  is  consistency  in  them, 
and  that  if  the  State  has  no  higher  aim  than  to  become  a  great  indus- 
trial and  fiscal  institution,  an  immense  phalanstery  for  the  most  enhanced 
pleasures  of  this  mortal  life,  this  purpose  is  being  realized  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean,  in  a  highly  practical  way,  and  without  unnecessary 
complications ;  not,  indeed,  without  already  displaying  the  moral  evils 
which  unavoidably  accompany  its  progress,  and  to  which  our  republican 
sages  persistently  shut  their  eyes. 

Those  who  find  their  ideal  state  in  old  feudalism,  in  simple  eubmis^oa 
to  the  &therly  care  of  ^  princes  by  the  grace  of  God,"  and  see  in  a  full 
return  to  such  conditions  the  only  safety  from  the  dangers  of  the  present, 
must  also  contemplate  a  reform,  indeed  a  retrograde  i  movement,  of  the 
educational  system.  They  will  insist  upon  clinging  to  old  things,  even  to 
preserving  what  is  decayed,  solely  because  it  is  consecrated  by  author- 
ity. Nor  are  we  without  example  of  this ;  for  we  find  a  North  German 
State,  betraying  a  lamentable  inconsistency  and  blindness  in  settling 
the  most  important  question  of  popular  education,  limits  the  range  and 
thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  thus  destroys  the  germs  of  its  future 
growth  as  a  State. 

These  two  parties — ^we  have  mentioned  only  theur  extreme  character- 
istics, while  numerous  intermediate  grades  exist — designate  only  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  antithesis,  which  touches  all  the  political  and  social 
questions  of  the  age.  They  stand  upon  the  broad  field  of  the  literature 
and  opinions  of  our  time,  as  if  separated  by  a  wide  chasm,  and  in  irre- 
ooDCthible  hostility.  They  could,  however,  by  returning  to  their  first, 
true  principles,  and  acquiring  a  clearer  insight,  be  brought  to  recognize 
eiush  other ;  and,  instead  of  incessantly  quarreling,  be  made  to  acknowl- 
edge their  relative  rights,  and  work  harmoniously  upon  the  common  task 
of  imjiroving  the  education  of  the  people.  We  consider  jt  Bot  only  de- 
siimble,  but  possible,  that  the  work  of  reconciliation  should  begin  with  a 
true  apprecia^n  of  popular  education,  which  is  the  common  aim  of 
both  sides.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  conservatives,  who  will  sacrifice 
nothing  which  is  sanctified  by  age  and  authority,  do  not  see  how,  in 
thus  destroying,  that  which  is  truly  valuable  and  enduring  can  be  pre- 
served. For  the  new  form  in  which  it  is  to  arise  mere  enduringly,  does 
not  present  itself  so  distinctly  that  ihey  can  recognize  it    This  gives 
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tbem  ft  right  to  protest  that  it  is  better  to  retain  the  oldest  positiye  Ibrm 
than  sink  into  the  nothingness  of  a  bare  n^ation ;  no  new  form  should 
be  introdaced  which  is  not  at  least  a  full  compensation  for  the  old. 

On  the  other  side,  we  see  reformers  too  frequently  losing  themsdves 
in  what  is  external  or  unessential.  Thej  do  not  often  get  beyond  empty 
plans  of  abolition.  They  are  clear  as  to  what  they  do  not  want,  bat  do 
not  perceive  as  clearly  what  is  permanently  to  fill  the  place  of  that  which 
they  reject  They  are  deeply  mistaken  if  they  think,  that,  in  ridding 
themselves  of  certain  hindrances,  they  gain  creative  ireedom,  the  power 
to  erect  a  positive  structure.  We  can  not  err,  in  asserting  that  mosi 
revolutions  have  fitiled  and  become  unfortunately  retrogressive,  because 
their  leaders  did  not  know  what  they  wanted,  or  at  least  what  they 
ought  to  want 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  past  correctly,  and 
to  recognize  clearly  what  in  it  has  still  a  relative  right  to  continue,  and 
what  must  serve  as  a  transitional  basis  and  means  for  that  which  is  new 
and  necessary.  The  law  of  continuity,  of  gradual  transition,  which  we 
see  ruling  organic  life  with  irresistible  sway,  has  also  in  all  intellectual 
processes,  whether  political  or  social,  its  highest  authorization,  the  vk>> 
lation  of  which  never  escapes  punishment.  We  might  call  it  the  edoea- 
tional  law  of  the  world*s  history. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  presume  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  best 
thinkers  agree  upon  these  fundamental  principles,  then  we  may  consider 
the  following  inference  as  admitted.  It  is  plain,  namely,  that  the  path 
of  this  gradual,  complete,  and  peaceful  transition  from  the  present  into 
the  new  period,  must  take  pjlace  in  the  field  of  education ;  ibr  in  the 
growing  race,  the  old  and  new  time,  the  decaying  past  and  vigorously- 
developing  future,  meet  and  are  reconciled.  And  thus  in  this  direction, 
the  decisive  truth  is  proved : 

All  political  cmd  social  contrcvcrsies  of  the  present  concentrate  JinaOf 
in  the  question  ^  education;  but  not  only  in  regard  to  uhat  muH  he 
done  in  detail  and  immediately^  hut  more  universally  stiU,  in  this: 
What  is  the  only  true  education^  the  education  worthy  f^  the  human 
heingt 

This  is  plunly  a  psychological-ethical  question.  It  can  be  decided — 
with  Uie  permission  of  our  practical  teaciiers— only  on  philosophieal 
ground.  Not — and  here  experience  must  be  our  guide — not  that  a  oer> 
tain  philosophical  system  is  to  construct  for  all  time,  an  educational  plan 
which  all  most  follow,  but  that  correct  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
human  intellect  must  first  fix  the  nature  and  the  end  of  all  human  edu- 
cation, and  must  at  the  same  time  designate  the  fundamental  principles 
by  which  the  weifenl  questions  of  education  and  instruction  are  to  be 
decided,  Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  final  question :  Wbidi 
one,  of  the  now  ruling  educational  systems,  is  best  adapted  to  the  natnrs 

of  the  bumi^n  mind  f  ^  ^       ..    ^. 

CI^o  be  coBtinoociO 
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n.  PRBSBNt  oomxnoK 

The  Secondary  schools  of  Scodaad  include  the  Burgh  schools,  Aca- 
demieSi  and  other  institutions  of  a  public  character,  with  a  complete  and 
preparatory  element  in  each.  The  Education  Commissioners  in  their 
Third  Beport,  submitted  to  Parliament  in  1868,  present  the  following 
BQmmary  yicw  of  the  number,  organization,  and  general  condition  of 
these  schools,  founded  on  the  Report  of  two  Assistant  Commissioners, 
who  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  same,  and  of  Mr.  Fearon,  an 
English  Inspector,  who  examined  some  of  the  most  prominent 

These  schools,  while  they  include  elementary  classes,  and  in  some 
instances  begin  with  the  rudimentary  instruction,  continue  the  education 
of  children  of  Che  middle  classes  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  year,  and 
until  the  pupils  go  to  the  Uoiversity  or  into  business.  They  are  divided 
into  three  classe& 

Fint,  There  are  JBurgh  9ch^l$  the  leading  characteristic  of  which  is, 
that  they  are  subjected  to  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Burghs  as  such,^  and  are  open  to  the  community.  As  examples  of  the 
Burgh  school  proper,  we  may  refer  to  the  High  schools  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh.  It  should  be  obser?ed,  however,  that  in  some  cases  where 
the  population  is  small,  the  Parochial  school  discharges  the  functions  of 
a  Burgh  school  also,  and  is  then  termed  a  Burgh  and  Parochial  School, 

Seamdlfy  There  are  Academies,  or  intUtutionCy  both  in  Burghs  and 
out  of  Burghs.  Generally  these  establishments  hare  been  founded  by 
subscription,  as  supplementary  to  the  Burgh  schools,  and  are  managed 
by  directors  selected  from  the  subscribers.  Of  these  the  Edinburgh 
Academy  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  In  some  cases,  howerer,  these 
Academies  or  Institutions  hare  been  either  partially  or  wholly  amalgam- 
ated with  the  Burgh  school  In  case  of  partial  amalgamation,  as  at  Ayr, 
the  effect  is  to  add  a  proprietary  element  to  the  ancient  Burgh  /oanda- 
tion.  In  case  of  complete  amalgamation,  as  in  the  instance  of  tfie  Madras 
College,  St  Andrews,  the  ancient  Public  school  is  merged  !n  the  new 
Institution,  the  Town  Council  having  transferred  the  schodhouse  and 
garden  to  the  newly  appointed  trustees. 

But  besides  Public,  there  are  (tAtr^y)  PritaU  Secondary  §chooUyf\a<Sk 
are  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  these  are  exclusively  Boarding  schools,  suck 
as  Merchiston ;  some  are  exclusively  Day-schools,  s«di«8  the  Edinburgh 
Institution,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gymnasium  at 
Aberdeen.  But  their  characteristic  is  that  they  4Hre  private  property, 
maintained  and  conducted  as  private  speculations. 

*  Tbere  are  fburteen  dMrieti  of  Parikanenkunf  BurgtM  in  Scotland,  eontaining  69  Borgli 
towat.  beaidea  the  large  Parlianientary  Buiiha4>f  Aberdeen,  Dondee,  Bdlnbnrgh,  Olaagow, 
Greenock,  Palaley  and  Pertli,  which  are  not  Included  in  any  diatriet  of  Buff  ha,  and  three 
Royal  Banrha,  Peeblea,  Rotheeay  and  BeHcirlCf  which  till  1832  bad  a  Parlianentary  repreaen* 
Cation.   Ilito  makco  79  Burgha,  Parllamentarr  and  RoyaL 
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m.  SUPERIOR  mSTBUCnOH. 


The  four  Uniycrsities  by  which  Superior  Instruction  is  dispensed  are  orgsDized 
as  follows : 


SnibtrsUg  of  Si  g^nhctoi,  Ulh 

Chancellar,  Duke  ui' Ar^fvll.  LL.D..  K.T.;  yUe- 
Chan.,  Priiirip:.!  Tulloch,  I).D. ;  Rector,  Jftinas  An> 
thony  Fruude,  LL.D. ;  Senior  Prin.,  Principal  Tai- 
loch,'  D.D. ;  Vran  of  Fac.  of  ,irt8^  Prof.  Bnynes,  LL. 
B.;  lUf.  in  Pari.,  L\oii  Playfiiir,  €.& ;  laitrariaM, 
R.  Walker;  RegiHroTy  Robert  Walker. 

CoLLiCGK  OF  St.  Salvator  A!fD  St.  Lkorakd. 

Principal^  J.  C.  Sbairp,  M.A. 

PROPBSSORt. 

Humanity,  John  C.  Shairp,  M.A. 
Englutk  Jjiteratmre.  Tho  ims  S.  Beyaea. 
Oreek,  Rev.  Lewis  CHmubell,  M.A. 
MathomaUct,  W.  L.  F.  Fischer,  U.A.,  F.RJS. 
Logic,  Thomns  Spencer  Baynes,  LL.  B. 
Moral  PkUo^apky.  Robert  l<-iint. 
A*atara/  Pkilosopky,  Wm.  Swan,  F.R  S.E. 
J^atupol  Mistorp,  W.  McDonald,  H.D. 
Civil  History,  W.  M'DonaM.  M.D. 
Jinatwnyif  Medicine,  Oswnkl  H.  Bell,  M.D. 
Ckemistry,  M  Poster  Heddle,  M.D. 
CUrk  if  Factar,  Stuart  Grace. 

CoLLBOB  OP  St.  Hakt. 

PrinOpaiy  Jolin  Tulloch,  D.D. 

PaorB880R8. 

Suatematic  Tkeotogy,  John  Tulloch,  D.D. 
Biblic4U  Critidom  d-  Tktologn,  F.  Cwombie,  D.]>. 
Ecelesiaatical  History,  A.  F.  Mitehell,  D.D. 
Oriental  Ijangungto,  John  Hiaill,  LL.D. 
S«cretary  Sr  facior,  S.  Grace. 

tSnibrrsitD  of  ^btrbtnr,  UU. 

Ckameellor,  Oake  of  Richmond ;  Vice  Ckan^  Prin- 
eit»al  Caninbell ;  Rector,  M.  B.  Grant-Duff,  M.P. ; 
Principal,  P.O.  Campbell,  DJ). ;  Jtsaasnort,  J.  Web- 
ster, wi<<«. ;  W.  Meamt,  D.D. ;  A.  Kii^our,  M.D.; 
Rev.  Prof.  Pirie.  D.D. ;  Rep.  in  Pari..  E.  8.  Gordon  ; 
See^j  W.  MiUigan,  D.D. ;  Libr.,  Rer.  Jobn  Fyfe,  A.M. 

PROPKSIORS. 

Oreek,  W.  D.  Geddn,  A.M. 

Humanity,  John  Black,  M.A. 

Logic,  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 

Mathematict,  F.  Fviler,  M.A. 

Moral  Pkiloaopky.  W.  Martin.  LL.D. 

JiTatwnU  PkUofopkv,  D.  Thomou,  M.A. 

J^atnral  History,  J.  Nicol. 

Systematic  Tkeology,  S.  Trofl,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Ckurck  Hi^story,  VV.  R.  Pirie,  D.D. 

Biblical  Criticiam,  W.  Hillig&n,  D.D. 

Oriental  J^n^uagea. 

Law,  P.  Davidson,  LL.D. 

Inatituteo  of  Medicine,  Q.  Op'Ivia,  M.D. 

PraeUas  ^f  Medicine,  J.  MaoroblD,  M.D. 

Otemiolry,  J.  S.  Brazier. 

Jinatomy,  John  Strutbeci,  M.D, 

Surgery,  W.  Pirie.  F.R.8.E. 

Jlfatma  Medioa,  R.  Hanrejr,  M.D. 

Midwifery,  A.  Inglis,  M.D. 

Med.  Juruiprudenee^  P.  Ogatoo,  M.D. 

Botany,  G.  Dickie,  MJ). 

Snibtraiis  of  ^losgofo,  t-{9ir. 

CkoMeoUor,  Duke  of  Mttotmee.  K.T. ;  Fiee-daM., 
The  Prineipel ;  Rector,  Earl  of  Derby ;  /^eau  ofFkc- 
ultiea.  Bit  Thos.  £.  Colebrooke,  Bart..  M.P. :  Frwat 
pal,  Thot.  Barclay,  D.D. ;  Rep.  in  Pari.,  Edward  S. 
GordiM ;  Cflcrk  and  Sac.,  Rev.  Donean  H.  Weir,  D.D. 

PmopBaaoRs. 

Humanity,  George  6.  Ramsay,  M.A. 
Orcckj  Edmttod  Law  Lushington,  M^ 


I  Mathematical  Hi^  BUekbom.  M.A. 
CirU  Ewg.  ir  Mechanics,  Wn.  J.  M.  RankiQc,  UJl 
Logic,  Jobn  Veitch,  M.A. 
Moral  Philoaophy.  Edward  Caird,  B.A. 
JVatmral  PkUoa^ky,  Sir  Willfam  TbooisoB.  LLB. 


Engliak  Ixuifuege  emd  Literature,  J.  Skkal,  B^A. 
^atronemy,  Kobert  C^rant.  LLJ). 
Divinity,  John  daiid,  D.D. 
(Murek  Hitory,  Thomas  T.  Jackson.  DJ). 
Biblical  Criticism,  W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D. 
Oriental  jAinguagea,  Rev.  D.  H  Weii^  D.DL 
Law  of  Scotland,  R.  Berry.  M.A. 
Conveyancing,  James  Roberton,  LL.D. 
Materia  Medico,  J.  B.  Cowan.  M  J). 
Ckemistry,  Tbomae  Anderson.  M.D. 
Surgery,  Geoige  H.  B.  Madeod.  M.D. 
Practice  of  Medicine.  William  T.  Gaiidser,  ILDl 
Midwifery.  William  Leishman,  HJ>. 
.^aatMRjr.  Allen  Thomson,  M.D. 
Botany,  Alexander  DicksoB.  M.B. 
Inatitmtea  ^f  Medicine,  A.  Bnchanan,  M.  Dl 
Fbrensie  Medicine,  Harrv  Rainy,  M.D. 
Natural  History,  John  Young.  M.D. 
IValtonian  />».  Eye.  Thomas  Reid,  H.D. 
Keeper  of  Hivterian  Mnsenm,  ProC  SToa^Cf  ILB> 
Uhrarian,  R.  B.  Spears, 
Clurk  of  Senate.  Prufenur  Weir,  D  J>. 
Registrar,  T.  Moir. 

Q^itibciBifD  of  Cbinbnrg^,  tStl 

CkaveeUor,  Jobn  Inglis,  Lord  Jurtice  Geaenl,  DuQ 
L.  LL.D. ;  Rector,  Jas.  Moncreilf.  Lord  JraticeCM, 
LL.D.  i  nee  Ckonc  and  Principal,  Sir  A.  Gust. 
LL.D.,  &c.,  A,c. ;  Rep.  in  Pari.,  Lyon  Phy&ir.CL, 
LL.D.»F.R.S.,  4ec.,  ^tc.;  .Sec.  ^  Sen^  PtaC  WHnb. 

PRorsssoRS. — Facolty  ^  Arts. 

Latin,  William  Y.  Seller,  LL.D. 
Oreek,  Jchn  Sfuart  Black  ie,  U.K. 
Matkematiea,  Philip  Kelland.  BLA..  F.R.8. 
Logic,  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell  Froser,  M.A. 
Moral  Pkil.  Sr  Polii.  Economy.  H.  C^klervood,  LUX 
JVhtMral  Pkilosepky,  Peter  Guthrie  Tkit,  M.A. 
Rhetoricj  David  Masaon,  M.A. 
Universal  History,  Cosmo  Inoes.  M.A. 
Astronomy,  Charles  Piazsi  Bmrth,  F.RJL 
.agriculture,  Jobn  Wilson,  FJ[.S.E. 
Music,  Herbert  8.  Oakeley,  M.A. 
Sanskrit,  Theodor  Aufrecht,  M.A. 
Engineering,  Fleeming  Jenkto,  F.RJS. 

fbcuUw  Pf  Dimmity. 

/>ivimxte,  Thomas  Jaekvoo  Cimwfoid.  aa 
Church  History,  William  SteveoMw,  DJX 
Hebrew,  David  Lialon.  M.A. 
BibUcal  Criticiam,  A.  H.  Cbaiteris,  DJX 

Fkcttlty  af  I^am. 

PnhHc  Law,  Jame*  LortoMr,  M.A. 

Civil  Law,  James  Muirbead. 

Shoteh  lAtm,  Normao  McPfaenon.  LLJX 

Conveyancing,  James  Stuart  Tyttor. 

Constitutional  Law  ^  History.  Coarao  looa,  lA 

Faculty  ^  Medidne. 

MaUriaModkn,  Robert  Christiaoiu  MJ>^  HCL 
Medical  Police,  Douglas  Maclagan.  M.D. 
Ckemiatr%  Alex.  Oram  Br*wD,  MJL 
Surgery,  James  Spence. 
Practice  ^  Phytic,  Thomas  Layc«ek,  MJ)L 
^anatomy,  William  Turner^  M3. 
Pathology,  William  Rotherford  8amien,MJX 
Midwif^,  Alexander  Simpson,  M.D. 
Cliuieal  Surgery,  Joseph  Lister.  H.B. 
Fotoiiy^ John  Hutton  Balfour,  M.A..  M.D.,  FXS. 
Inatitutes  of  MoHetme,  J.  H.  Bennett,  H.D.    ' 
AVitaro/  History,  Geo.  Wyville  ThQDMaa,MJ). 
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The  Scottish  UniverBities,  instead  of  being  made  up  of  several  colleges, 
all  forming  one  ttnirersity,  consist  of  several  distinct  Faculties  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  in  which  there  are  professors  appointed  to  teach  the 
different  subjects  which  go  to  constitute  the  Faculty.  Thus  there  is  a 
Faculty  of  theology,  another  of  medicine,  another  of  law,  and  another  of 
arts.  These  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  and  manage  their  own 
internal  arrangements,  subject  to  the  revision  of  Uie  Senatus  Academicus 
and  the  University  Court  In  like  manner  each  professor  in  each 
Faculty  manages  his  own  class  or  classes  independently  of  the  other 
members  of  his  Faculty,  but  subject  to  certain  general  rules  applicable 
to  the  Faculty  to  which  he  belongs.  He  divides  the  students  who 
attend  his  lectures  into  two  or  three  classes,  and  delivers  his  two  lectures 
or  his  three  lectures  each  day  in  his  class-room,  and  there  the  relation 
between  professor  and  student  ceases,  and  they  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  each  other  until  they  meet  again  at  the  next  lecture  hour. 

The  student  does  not  live  in  college,  or  hall  subject  to  university 
supervision,  as  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  has  his  own  lodgings  in 
the  town,  is  his  own  master  in  all  matters,  and  the  university  takes  no 
cognizance  of  his  existence  beyond  its  walls.  There  is  no  matriculation 
examination,  and  no  necessity  to  follow  any  particular  course  of  study. 
A  fixed  attendance  at  the  lectures  of  certain  professors,  and  a  certificate 
from  them  to  the  effect  that  the  student  has  attended  their  classes,  is 
necessary  for  graduation ;  but  beyond  thus  there  is  absolute  freedom  o( 
choice  to  the  students  to  come  at  any  age,  to  stay  any  length  of  time^  to 
work  or  not  to  work,  to  belong  to  any  religious  denomination  or  no 
denomination.  In  short  there  is  no  interference  of  any  kind  with  the 
students*  lives.  They  pay  their  annual  fees,  and  conduct  themselves 
with  propriety,  within  the  university  precincts^  and  beyond  that  they 
are  perfectly  independent  of  the  university.  Throughout  the  country  we 
found  indications  of  a  desire  to  modify  in  some  degree  this  f^dom  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  universities  and  the  students  attending,  and  to 
introduce  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  age  at  which  the  students  should 
be  admitted,  and  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  they 
should  possess  before  admission. 

There  is  great  dissatisfiiustion  existing  among  the  teachers  of  the  Bui^h 
and  Middle-class  schools,  occasioned  by  the  conviction  on  their  minds 
that  the  universities  are  interfering  with  their  work.  They  consider 
that  the  classical  and  mathematical  professors  "poached"  upon  the 
Khools  by  allowing  students  to  attend  their  classes  while  still  of  school 
age,  and  by  drilling  these  students  in  Greek  and  Latin  grammer,  or  iii 
the  elements  of  EudSd  and  algebra,  when  they  ought  to  have  learned 
those  things  at  school.  This  is  no  new  subject  of  contention  between  the 
schools  and  the  universities.  As  eariy  as  1656  the  masters  of  the  Edin- 
burgh High  School  complained  bitterly  of  the  interference  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classes  at  the  university  with  the  school,  and  it  was  agreed  by 
the  Town'Council  that  ^Hwoof  their  number  should  wait  upon  the 
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College  of  Justice  to  acquaint  tbem  thai  it  has  been  moved  to  abolish  the 
humanity  class  in  the  Uniyenity,  as  pr^udical  not  only  to  the  Gnmimr 
School,  but  to  the  College  itself,  and  proposing  that  the  salary  of  the 
professor  should  be  employed  some  other  way  for  advancing  learning." 
The  College  of  Justice,  without  hesitation,  refused  to  listen  to  such  a 
recommendation.  In  1772,  the  other  side  of  the  question  was  ruaed, 
and  a  remonstrance  was  laid  before  the  patrons  of  the  High  School  bj 
the  principal  and  professors  of  the  university  against  the  introduction  of 
Greek  into  the  school  for  the  first  time,  on  the  ground  that  by  tliis  iuco- 
vation  an  encroachment  was  made  on  the  province  of  the  nniversitj. 

Some  of  the  professors  in  the  different  universities  take  the  same  rii-w 
upon  the  subject  as  the  teachers,  and  hold  that  some  alteration  fhoold 
be  made  in  the  ordinances  of  the  universities  by  which  a  line  migiit  be 
drawn  between  university  work  and  school  work.  Among  tbem  Profes- 
sor Blackie,  of  Edinburgh  University,  holds : — 

The  University  diould  begin  where  the  Burgh  school  ends ;  and  tmnation 
from  the  one  to  the  other  should  take  place,  as  in  Pmssia,  only  on  a  regiikr 
certificate  of  fitness.  Tbe  want  of  this  graduated  system  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  in  the  present  upper  education  of  Scotland. 

Professor  Campbell,  of  St  Andrews,  writes : — 

The  Burgh  Schools  should  be  the  natural  feeders  of  the  Univeratiefi:  and  a 
certificate  of  having  passed  the  final  examination  at  the  Burgh  school  in  English, 
arithmetic^  Euclid,  and  Latin  and  Greek,  might  perhaps  be  a  fitting  sabsUtute 
.for  a  University  matriculation  examination. 

Proibssor  Qeddes,  of  Aberdeen,  considers — 

That  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
Ahiharienim'ExaTnieny  as  practiced  in  the  Gymnasia  of  Germany,  whereby  the 
rector  of  a  Burgh  school,  in  conjunction  with  one  of  tbe  inspectors,  shooUl 
have  the  power  of  awarding,  upon  a  well  understood  programme,  certificates  of 
fitness  to  proceed  to  the  University,  which  certificates  should  entiUe  the  stndcmti 
possessmg  them  to  the  position  of  public  students,  and  therefore  ci^iaUe  ef 
becoming  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Arts.  The  effect  of  such  anarruigeBient 
would  be^  that  the  school  standard  would  be  raised  by  the  best  possible  means; 
that  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  schools,  as  it  is  in  Germany,  to  retain  their 
pupils  as  long  a  time  as  possible^  in  order  to  mature  and  perfect  thcar  attaia- 
mentsy  and  £at  tbe  schools  would  be  placed  in  a  highly  honorable  ipomtitm 
with  reference  to  the  University.  What  fecilities  should  be  given  to  stndents 
other  than  those  firom  Burgh  schools  to  attain  the  same  position,  so  as  to  be 
distinct  from  private  students,  who  should  have  bo  right  or  daim  to  the  degree^ 
is  another  matter,  but  I  have  ao  doubt  that  suc^  fedlities  onuld  easily  be 
devised.  When  a  system  of  so-called  "certificates  of- maturity**  is  devised 
under  proper  checks,  and  on  a  fiiir  programme  of  scholarship,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  reducing  the  curriculum  of  the  nniveralty  to  a  three  years'  coaraB^ 
oompenaatien  being  of  comae  gxven  to  those  ohaiva  that  woald  be  aCeotedbj 
such  an  arrangement 

On  the  other  band^  Profeasor  Sellar,  of  Sdhibafghi  is  oppaood  toaay 
mora  stringeftt  ezauinalioo  than  that  allowed  by  tlm  14A  cffdmanee  of 
the  University  Commissionera.  By  this  ordiaanee,  it  ia  cnjoiDed,  that 
Btodenta  entering  the  miivenity,  bmj,  by  paariag  m  ntigkdtarj  enmi- 
nation^  dispense  with  attendanoe  fei  ttie  Junior  daases^  and  by  this  mea» 
fhey  may  complete  their  corricnliim  in  three  winter  seariona  instead  of 
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Ibor.  His  objection  to  an  entrance  examination  comes  to  thig.  If  such 
mn  examination  be  a  boriajide  stringent  examination,  a  number  of  young 
men  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  now  come  to  the  universities  from 
Nonnal  schools  and  remote  country  districts  would  be  excluded,  and  if 
it  were  not  a  stringent  examination,  sharp  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  from  a  good  school  would  easily  pass  it  In  answer  to  the 
question  bearing  on  this  point  he  says : — 

I  do  not  see  that  the  Burgh  schools  can  be  placed  in  any  direct  relation  to  the 
UnlTersities.  At  present  the  Universities  draw  less  than  half  of  their  numbers 
from  the  Burgh  schools  and  other  Public  schools,  such  as  the  Edinburgh  Aca- 
demy, the  Dollar  Institution,  the  Madras  College  at  St  Andrews,  eta  They 
draw  also  a  considerable  portion,  eepecially  in  the  junior  classes,  from  the 
parish  schools  and  other  primary  schools  in  the  country  districts.  But  indi- 
rectly, the  Burgh  schools  and  the  Universities  may  do  much  to  assist  one 
another.  The  Universities  may  look  to  the  Burgh  schools,  when  reformed  and 
reorganized,  to  send  up  a  class  of  students  better  trained  than  the  majority  of 
those  who  come  from  other  places  of  education ;  and  the  introduction  of  even  a 
small  number  of  such  students  would  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  raising 
the  standard  of.  attainment  among  the  mass.  Again,  the  prospect  of  attaining 
bursaries  and  other  university  distinctions  might  be  expected  to  act  as  a  great 
stimulus  both  to  teachers  and  scholars,  and  success  in  these  competitions  to 
raise  the  reputation  of  the  best  schools,  and  thereby  improve  the  positon  of  the 
teachers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow there  are,  at  present,  very  few  bursaries  awarded  according  to  merit  The 
oompetition  for  open  bursaries  at  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews  has  an  excellent 
influence  on  the  schools  in  connection  with  those  Universities.  The  ordinance 
of  the  University  Commissioners,  in  accordance  with  which  students  entering 
the  University  maj,  on  passing  a  satis&ctory  examination  dispense  with 
attendance  on  the  junior  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematical  classes  and  thereby 
complete  their  curriculum  in  two  years  and  a  hal^  is  also  calculated  to  benefit 
the  Burgh  achool&  In  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  a  considerable  number 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege ;  and  a  much  larger  number  may  be  expected 
to  do  80,  both  in  the  Edinburgh  and  the  other  Universities,  when  the  schools  are 
put  on  a  better  footing.  It  aught  to  become  the  general  rule  for  students  who 
have  attended  a  Burgh  school  for  five  or  six  years,  to  be  able  to  enter  at  once 
the  senior  classes  in  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics,  and  to  finish  their  University 
course  in  two  years  and  a  half;  and  parents  who  have  the  opportunity  of  send- 
ing their  sons  to  a  good  school,  may  be  expected  to  see  the  advantage  of  keeping 
them  a  year  or  two  longer  there  than  they  do  at  present  The  Universities 
should,  I  think,  annually  publish  a  list  of  ibe  successful  candidates  in  this  ex- 
amination, adding  the  names  of  the  schools  at  which  they  have  been  educated. 
It  is  sometimes  proposed,  with  a  view  of  doing  more  justice  to  the  PuUic 
schools  that  the  junior  claases  in  the  University  should  be  abolished,  or  that  all 
students  on  entering  the  University  should  pass  a  matriculation  examination. 
It  is  uiged  that  these  junior  classes  maintain  themselves  by  '*  poaching  on  the 
schools."  A  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  these  classes  would 
very  much  modify  these  statements.  The  large  minority  attending  these  classes 
would  get  no  University  education  at  all  if  they  were  abolished.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  it  may  be  mentioned  ^at  the  average  age  of  the  students  attending  the 
Junior  Humanity  Class  In  the  University  of  Edinburgh  during  the  present 
session  is  between  nineteen  and  twenty, — ^nearer  twenty  than  nineteen.  Out 
of  the  whole  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  attending  the  class  ninety-nine 
are  above  the  age  of  eighteen.  It  certainly  is  not  desirable  that  they  should 
continue  at  school,  or  go  to  a  Burgh  school  for  the  first  time,  at  that  age. 
Many  of  them  have  taught  themselves,  or  received  their  education  in  remote 
countiy  districts.  A  considerable  number  of  men  of  real  ability  oome  from  the 
Kormal  schools,  where  they  have  had  no  opportunity  of  making  much  progress 
in  Latin  and  Greek.  Many  of  these  would  be  deterred  ftom  ooming  to  the 
University  by  the  prospect  of  an  entrance  examination,  in  which,  if  they  &il6^ 
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the7  would  probably  haye  to  abandon  all  Uioogfats  of  preparing  themselves  fir 
a  University  career,  being  too  old  to  enter  a  good  school,  and  too  poor  to  em|4oy 
a  private  tutor.  If  the  standard  of  the  examination  were  fixed  so  as  not  to 
exclude  or  deter  the  self-taught^  or  those  coming  from  remote  ooantrr  districta, 
it  would  not  be  too  high  to  exclude  a  moderately  sharp  boy  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  from  the  Edinburgh  High  School  or  New  Academy.  Many  of  the 
poorer  students  from  the  Parish  schools  or  Normal  schools,  who  enter  the 
junior  classes  at  a  comparatively  late  period  in  life,  make  great  progress,  and  in 
their  second  year  hold  their  own  against  the  best  students  of  the  senior  dasB. 
The  highest  honors  in  my  senior  classes,  both  in  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh, 
have  often  been  carried  off  by  young  men  of  eneigy  and  ability,  who  had 
entered  the  junior  class  with  few  previous  advantages,  and  who  had  by  indnstiy 
in  their  first  session  and  first  summer  vacation,  qualified  themselves  to  compete 
successfully  with  scholars  from  the  first  schools  in  Scotland.  Tbe  Burgh 
schools  should  aim  at  preparing  their  pupils  for  entering  the  8eni<H'  dasses 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  matliematics.  To  those  who  pass  this  entrance  ex- 
amination, the  University  course  is  mucli  simplified.  They  can,  without  any 
strain  upon  them,  but,  with  moderate  industry,  during  their  three  sessions  and 
two  summers,  obtain  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  in  two  years  and  a-hal£  For  parenti 
who  can  send  their  sons  to  a  good  Burgh  school,  this  is  the  object  to  aim  at 
With  the  improvement  of  the  Burgh  schools,  the  junior  classes  in  the  Univer- 
sities may  be  expected  to  fall  off  considerably  in  numbers ;  but  they  sbookl 
continue  to  exist  open  to  all  who,  ifi  spite  of  early  disadvantages,  wish  to  raise 
themselves  in  mental  cultivation,  or  social  position  through  the  means  of  a 
University  education. 

We  have  returns  from  eight  hundred  and  eighty  two  students  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematical  classes  in  the  Univer^ties  of  Edinbaigfa, 
Glasgow  and  St  Andrews,  and  of  the  junior  Latin  and  Greek  classes  m 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  session  1866-67,  and  from  these 
returns  the  social  position  of  the  students  attending  the  Scottish  Fniver* 
uties  may  be  accurately  judged. 

From  the  schedules  of  these  students  we  find  that  the  answers  to  tbe 
questions  relating  to  the  profession  or  occupation  of  their  fathers  may  be 
divided  into  the  eight  following  heads : — 


Clasim. 


I.  Professiooal, 

11.  Commercial, 

III.  Agricultural, 

lY.  Bhopkeeping, 

v.  Artitam  b.  skl'd  Ub*ii, 

VI.  Laborer!, 

Vn.  Indefinite  It  Suodriei, 
Vm.  Profenion  not  (iven,.. 


Total,. 


Aberdeen. 

Edinbnigb 

Glasgow. 

St.  Andrewi. 

Total. 

34 

104 

108 

S» 

S7S 

11 

50 

76 

146 

37 

54 

60 

11 

1G9 

3 

13 

13 

39 

IS 

OT 

65 

143 

S 

10 

15 

S» 

7 

17 

13 

38 

11 

12 

34 

13 

60 

118 

316 

374 

74 

883 

PerOaofL 

3IJ 

I6j6 

1&3 

3J 

l&S 

3L3 

A3 

is 


These  returns  are  corroborated  by  those  furnished  by  Professor 
Blackie.  They  show,  beyond  all  doabt,  that  the  Scottish  UniTersikies  an 
essentially  national ;  that  their  advantages  are  not  confined  to  a  class  as 
in  England,  and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  Irdand ;  but  that  ahnost 
every  grade  in  the  social  scale  is  represented,  from  the  highest  to  tiie. 
very  lowest* 

*  In  the  oooiM  of  the  inqoiiy.  tbe  aon  of  a  ihepherd  in  the  West  Highland!  called  npen  as  aed 
told  us  of  his  oireomstances.  Hii  &ther  had  £30  a  year  of  wages,  besides  his  hooR,  cow's  grsas  end 
eroft  The  lad  who  was  twentf-two  years  of  age,  had  gone  from  the  Parochial  school  in  his  native 
parish  in  tbe  West  Higfalaods  to  the  High  School  in  InTetiMs,  and  froni  there  he  had  com  to  At 
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Of  the  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  students  attending  the  Univerei- 
ties,  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-^nine  sons  of  common  laborers ;  and 
1 6*2  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  students  belong  to  that  class  who  live 
by  skilled  labor  and  artisan  work.  Fanners,  ministers,  and  merchants' 
sons  are  more  numerous  than  any  other  classes.  One  hundred  and 
twenty -five  of  the  students  are  the  sons  of  farmers ;  one  hundred  and 
eleven  are  the  sons  of  ministiBrs;  and  ninety-four  are  the  sons  of 
merchants ;  or  87*4  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  students.  So  in 
the  returns  from  Professor  Blacklegs  classes,  extending  orer  a  period  of 
six  years,  it  appears  that  out  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twelve  ^ 
students,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  are  sons  of  farmers,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  are  sons  of  ministers,  and  seventy -nine  are  sons  of  mer- 
diants,  or  also  87  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Many  of  those  students 
are  the  sons  of  small  farmers  living  at  a  distance  from  any  Burgh  or 
Middle-class  schools ;  or  of  ministers  in  remote  parishes,  with  nothing 
but  the  Parochial  school  in  which  to  get  their  education ;  or  of  small 
general  merchants  living  in  little  villages  in  the  Highlands,  and  entirely 
educated  in  the  Parochial  or  Free  Church  school& 

1.  Those  educated  at  the  New  Grammar  School. 

any  other  Burgh  School. 

Parochial  schools  in  Aberdeen,  Banfi^  and  Moray. 

in  any  Public  school  (not  being  a  Burgh  school  or 
Parochial  school  in  one  of  the  three  counties). 
5.     do.        do.  Private  schools  or  other  places  of  education. 

And  from  these  returns  it  appears  that  out  of  670  students,  818  came 
from  the  two  first  classes  of  schools,  and  852  from  the  others.  In  like 
manner,  out  of  764  students  attending  the  arts  and  mathematical  classes 
in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  St  Andrews  Universities,  it  appears  from 
the  tables  in  the  Appendix  that  only  85,  46,  and  47  per  cent,  at  the 
respective  universities,  have  been  educated  at  Burgh  and  Middle-class 
schools^  the  remainer  having  come  to  the  universities  from  Parochial  or 
Free  Church  schools,  or  having  been  educated  out  of  Scothmd,  or  by 
private  means.  These  results  authoritatively  prove  that  the  proportion 
of  students  coming  from  the  Bui^h  and  Middle-class  schools  to  the  uni- 
versities is  comparatively  small,  and  in  no  case  does  it  reach  half  the 
number  of  students  who  matriculate  each  year  at  the  several  universities. 
From  tables  carefully  prepared,  it  appears  that  sixteen,  seventeen,  and 
eighteen  are  the  ages  at  which  the  minority  of  students  come  to  the 
jtsnior  classes.  There  are  no  students  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
nine  only  out  of  459  are  under  fifteen.  Eight  per  cent  are  fifteen,  nine- 
teen per  cent  are  sixteen,  eighteen  per  cent  are  seventeen,  and  ten  per 
cent  are  eighteen.     These  tables  are  substantially  corroborated  by  the . 


2. 

do. 

do. 

8. 

do. 

do. 

4. 

do. 

do. 

Univanity  of  Ediobarf  h.  Ba  ipeot  the  wiDter  MHion  at  College,  lodgiof  aloDf  with  another  liodent 
ftt  3k  6d.  per  week.  Hit  whole  winter  ezpenwt  amounted  to  jCS2 ;  and  he  earned  the  greater  part 
of  thii  by  taachinf  a  tcbool  in  rammer  In  a  remote  part  of  the  Highlandt.  It  waa  abo  related  to 
OB  M  an  aotbentie  (act,  that  the  aon  of  a  well'knowQ  Domfiriet  beggar  attended  the  late  Piofenor 
PfUun*  elaniea,  wd  wai  a  diligeot  fttadent. 
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returns  from  Professor  Bladders  Greek  dassed,  extending  orer  a  period 
of  six  year&  Daring  these  years  it  appears  that  five  stadents  haye 
attended  the  Greek  classes  who  were  only  thirteen  years  of  age ;  two  per 
cent  were  fourteen,  and  nine  per  cent  were  fifteen.  In  the  smaller  area 
of  a  single  class  of  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  En^ish  literature  at  St  An- 
drews, very  similar  results  are  obtained,  seven  per  cent  being  fifteen 
years  of  age,  twenty-three  per  cent  sixteen,  eleven  per  cent  seventeen, 
and  twenty  per  cent  eighteen.  Such  are  the  main  statistical  facts  to 
be  learned  fi^>m.  these  returns. .  But  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  there 
is  comparatively  little  difference  between  the  ages  of  students  at  the 
senior  and  at  the  junior  classes.  There  are  nearly  as  many  veiy  yoeng 
men  at  the  senior  classes  as  at  the  junior,  and  almost  as  many  older  men 
at  the  junior  as  at  the  senior  classes,  as  may  be  seen  fh>m  the  following 
tables  of  the  number  of  students  in  the  senior  and  junior  classes,  ar- 
ranged according  to  three  periods  of  age. 

Nwmhers  of  HuderUa  in  the  Seniar  and  Junior  Classes^  also  in  Ihe  three  periods 
of  Age  of  882  sltuients  in  ihe  four  UniversiiieSf  and  1,212  under  Prof.  Jackie. 


Namben  in  Senior  ond  Junior  Clanes. 

AOBI. 

The  Four  Universitia.             | 

Profena 

Blaekie. 

Beoior. 

Junior. 

Tofether 

Per  Cent. 

Senior. 

Junior. 

Togedier 

PerOeat. 

Id  and  under, 

80-94  iudosive,  .. 
35  mod  abQT*, 

S34 
153 

as 

307 

118 

34 

541 

S71 

70 

61.3 

30.7 

&0 

38a 

158 

35 

431 

165 

53 

807 
317 

88 

66.6 

96l1 

7J 

Total,... 

423 

450 

883 

100.0 

573 

630 

1,218 

lOOJ 

From  these  returns  it  appears  that  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen 
are  the  ages  at  which  a  minority  of  the  students  enter  the  universities; 
a  small  proportion  are  rather  younger,  but  88  per  cent  are  at  or  aboTe 
twenty  years  of  age.  They  throw,  no  light  on  the  problem  of  limitations 
— the  line  at  which  school  age  should  end,  and  the  university  age  begin. 
At  seventeen  the  universities  interfere  with  the  schools,  bat  on  the  other 
hand,  the  schools  interfere  with  the  universities,  by  educating  nearly  is 
many  scholars  of  that  age  and  aboye,  as  the  universities  educate  nnder 
that  age. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  Junior  classes  of  the  four  universities,*  as 
shown  in  the  Report  of  the  Gommissionera,  does  not  exceed  in  qaalily 
or  advanoement,  the  work  done  in  the  Senior  classes  of  the  Burgher 
Schools,  Academies,  and  High  Schoola 

*  In  Latin,  the  books  reud  at  Alierdeeii  aneCioeio  ((im  OrettMw),  Boraee  (7^  liuet  of  Oim 
sad  887  of  fibeiTM),  JovvMl  (344  Unee),  Uvy  (8  einiilen  of  B.  UL,  u«  94  chaplaie  oTB.  VBI) 
Ovid  (Paste  047  linei),  and  Latio  CompotMon  («ioe  a  week) ;  EdiDbai|h,  Oiceco  (two  vnikm}, 
Horace  (Odea  and  Satiiei  each  one  book),  Virril,  (two  booki  of  Georgice  or  .£aeid),  Ticita 
(half  of  A^icola  or  Gerroaoia).  and  at  Gtaigow  and  St  Andrawt  the  amonat  read  b  abent  the 


In  Greek,  the  aothon  read  vary,  but  tiie  amoimt  ii  about  the  mm,  Ibr  fmanee  at  Bdiebaiih 
—Edward  Ffrrt,  Oredt  Reader,  Hooer  {^Odeetgff,  two  books),  Zenophoa  (IfeaionbUia),  dyda^ 
Oreek  SynUix,  Greek  Convenation  (daily).  Private  Reading  (bj  an  average  of  15  oTtbe  cliB)> 

In  the  Mathematical  ClasMS.  Geometry  (in  either  Euclid  or  Playfair,  Booka,  I-VI).  A%»brs  (np 
to  Qoadrates,  and  to  the  extent  of  Todhuntefs  School  Treatise),  Trigonometry  in  the  EkdMO- 
laiy  Tieatisei  (Todhvnter,  or  Galraith). 
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MODELS  JkJStD  OTHER  APPLIANCES  FOR  INSTRUOTION  IS  DRAWING. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  Paper  by  Ellis  A,  Davidson, 
*'  on  Industrial  and  Scientific  JSducation  as  exemplified  in  the  Paris 
International  Exkihition  q/'1866,''  read  before  Ihe  Society  of  Arts 
in  1867  :— 

On  the  contment,  under  the  heads  of  ^  Gewerb-Schulenf ''  "  Real-Schulen," 
and  '*  Ecoles  Polytechniqqefl,''  institutions  for  practicid  studies  have  been  in  op- 
eration for  many  years  past,  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  in  this  paper  a  brief 
•coonnt  of  some  of  the  results  obtained,  as  exemplified  in  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

In  the  schools  referred  to,  the  studies  are,  as  their  names  imply,  of  a  real  or 
practical  character.  The  students  learn,  not  only  to  make  a  drawing  of  a 
machine,  but  to  prepare  the  working  drawings  from  which  a  machine  may  be 
constructed ;  and,  in  many  cases,  to  make  the  objects  fVom  the  drawings.  This 
must  tend  to  show  them  the  importance  of  accurate  measurement  and  correct 
delineation.  They  learn,  not  only  that  the  drawing  must  be  exact,  or  it  would 
be  useless,  but  in  turning  or  putting  together  the  Tarious  parts,  they  do  so 
with  more  readiness  flrom  having  studied  the  construction  on  paper. 

The  collective  exhibition  of  the  Austrian  Imperial  Ministry  of  State  con- 
tained numerous  works  and  models,  illustrating  the  courses  of  various  studies 
carried  on  in  this  group  of  schools.  The  models  will  be  referred  to  further  on, 
and  the  scientific  drawings  mentioned  here.  The  leading  set  of  studies  shows 
an  excellent  mode  of  combining  several  elementary  manual  processes  with 
scientiflc  instruction,  thus  avoiding  a  difficulty  often  experienced  when  instruct- 
ing persons  whose  minds  are  in  advance  of  their  hands — who  can  "  think  out  ** 
a  subject,  but  who  can  not  execute  it  Many  practical  teachers  will  have 
obeerved  the  diffidence  with  which  a  student,  who  has  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue his  geometrical  drawing  in  pencil  for  a  long  period,  begins  to  work  in  ink, 
and  how  frequently  a  drawing,  scientifically  correct,  is  spoiled  by  the  tinting, 
either  with  the  draw-pen  or  the  brush.  The  system  pursued  in  the  Austrian 
schools  seems  calculated  to  overcome  the  manual  difficulties  contemporaneously 
with  the  elementary  scientiflc  instruction.  When  the  geometrical  figures  have 
been  correctly  done  in  pencil,  they  are  fit>m  the  first  inked,  great  neatness  of 
fine  and  accuracy  of  intersection  being  insisted  upon.  They  are  then  ook>red 
with  flat  washes,  or  sectioned  over  variously  with  the  draw-pen ;  the  inscribed 
and  containing  flguree  being  tinted  with  complementary  colors.  Where  parts 
of  cirdes  cover  each  other,  each  circle  is  colored  with  a  primaiy,  so  that  the 
part  overlapped  becomes  of  a  secondary  color,  fta  This  system  is  thoroughly 
worked  out,  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  the  student  is  learning  practical  geom- 
etry, shading  with  the  pen,  the  use  of  the  brush,  and  elementary  coloring ;  so 
that,  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  studies  of  mechanical  or  architectural  con- 
struction, he  is  able  to  draw  and  color  with  tolerable  correctness. 

In  these  studies,  too,  the  shading  is  scientifically  worked  out;  all  the  shadows 
on  the  sphere  are  projected  in  cirdes,  each  drde  separately  tinted,  according  to 
its  position,  and  so  accurately,  that  at  but  a  short  distance  the  separate  drdes 
are  not  observable,  but  a  beautiful  rotundity  of  ibrm  is  the  result 

An  excellent  collection  of  sdentific  drawings  was  exhibited  by  the  Industrial 
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nnion  of  the  Grand  Dnchy  of  Hesse  (GrosBhereogUch  Heesiadief  Gevob- 
Verein),  being  the  works  of  th'e  pupils  in  schools  for  woricmen  of  the  ducbj. 
These  sets  of  works  were  the  more  valtiable  as  it  was  evident  that  tbej  bad 
not  been  specially  executed  for  exhibition,  but  seemed  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  daily  studies  of  the  pupUs.  They  indicated,  as  indeed  did  all 
the  works  of  the  continental  schools,  an  absolute  connection  between  the  m- 
entiflc  and  artistic  studies ;  and  all  the  science  students  seem  to  learn  free- 
hand and  ornamental  drawing  and  shading,  &a,  as  well  as  mechanical  d^awiIlg^ 

The  whole  subject  of  technical  drawing,  whilst  it  has  been  much  Defected 
in  this  country,  has  been  thoroughly  systematized  on  the  Continent ;  and  the 
foreign  schools  possess  completely  oi^nized  sets  of  examples,  combining  the 
study  of  drawing  with  that  of  construction,  adapted  to  the  varioua  branches  of 
industry,  of  which  we  are  very  deficient  Thus  there  was  exhibited  bj  W2- 
helm  Beyerle,  executed  by  the  Gcwerb-Yerein,  a  work  in  eight  parts,  qoarto- 
imperial,  with  folding  plates,  called  "  Pattern  drawing  for  artisans,  adapted  for 
the  various  trades ;"  each  part  containing  numerous  plates  of  workmg  draw- 
ings, to  scale,  of  the  work  of  the  engineer,  builder,  tin-plate  worker,  bricklajer 
and  masons,  cabinet-maker,  upholsterer,  slater,  and  staircase  builder,  in  stone, 
wood,  and  iron.  These  plates,  which  are  exceedingly  good  and  are  accom- 
panied by  complete  text,  would  prove  most  useful  in  our  science  dasses.  An- 
other set  by  the  same  publisher,  designed  by  Hekter  Rossler  is  called  "copi^ 
for  workmen's  schools."  It  is  in  seven  parts  and  contains  geometrical  coastnie- 
tion,  descriptive  geometry,  stonework,  roofs  and  joints,  stoves  and  beating 
apparatus,  locksmiths'  and  cabinet-makers*  work. 

Still  better,  because  larger  and  bolder,  are  the  sets  of  diagrams  and  examplea 
exhibited  by  the  Royal  Commission  for  parish  workmen's  schools  in  TVurtem- 
berg.  These  are  large  (royal)  lithographs  of  the  most  practical  character,  and 
all  drawn  on  the  scientific  principles  adapted  for  almost  every  branch  of  ooa- 
struction  and  ornamental  work,  with  details  to  a  larger  scale,  and  broadlj 
colored.  Tlie  work  is  issued  in  parts  of  48  plates  and  one  sheet  of  text  to 
each.  Works  in  plaster,  metals,  and  wood,  by  pupils  of  forty-four  of  the  parish 
workmen's  schools  of  Wurtemberg,  were  exhibited.  These  consisted  of  models 
of  machines,  buildings,  roofs,  scientific  apparatus,  furniture^  &c.,  eitlier  to  the 
real  size  or  to  a  scale,  whilst  in  the  art  division  there  were  fine  drawings  from 
the  round,  plaster  casts  of  ornament  and  figure,  chased  and  hammered  metal 
work,  carving  in  wood,  &c.,  all  exceedingly  good  in  character,  and  all  sbowiDg 
the  results  of  a  sound  system  of  technical  education. 

From  the  printed  documents  it  seems  that  the  first  step  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  series  of  technical  and  workmen's  schools  in  Wurtemberg  was 
made  in  1818,  by  the  introduction  of  drawing-classes  into  Sunday-sdioob, 
already  established,  for  youths  above  fourteen  years,  who  had  left  the  primary 
schools. 

Steps  were  ailerwards  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  extending  the 
principle,  but  in  1848,  tlie  actual  organization  of  working  men's  schools,  as 
they  are  at  present,  was  inaugurated  by  the  then  newly  created  Board  of  Trade 
and  Industry,  which  was  charged  with  the  care  of  providing  good  instmctioa 
for  youths  engaged  in  trades  and  workshops.  To  efiect  this  purpose,  a  special 
commission  was  appointed ;  but  this  commission  had  not  the  legal  power  to 
order  parishes  to  establish  the  schools  required,  but  could  only  proceed  by  w»y 
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of  riicommendaiion  and  by  treating  with  sach  parishes  as  had  shown  interest 
in  the  subject  Tbej  were,  however,  mach  aided  in  their  efforts  bj  the  cir- 
cumstance that  pecaniary  means  were  liberally  granted  by  the  State  in  the, 
form  of  subsidies  to  such  schools  as  had  been  oi^nized  in  conformity  with  the 
conditions  fixed  by  the  commission — the  sums  granted  in  this  way  amounting 
in  general*  to  half  the  expenditure  made  by  the  parishes  themselves  for  the 
support  of  the  said  schoola  The  conditions  chiefly  insisted  upon  by  the  com- 
mission in  the  organization  of  the  schools  were,  in  the  first  place,  the  voluntary 
principle  with  respect  to  the  fi^uenting  of  the  schools;  and  the  demand  that 
fees  should  be  paid  by  the  scholars — ^a  demand  which,  however  small  the  fee 
might  be,  was  considered  of  importance  with  regard  to  the  well-known  fact^ 
that  what  is  paid  for  is  much  more  appreciated  than  what  is  obtained  gratu- 
itously. 

The  principal  task  of  the  commission  is  to  take  measures  tliat  suitable  locali- 
ties are  selected,  and  that  all  necessary  appliances  for  education,  such  as  good 
books,  models,  diagrams,  Ac,  are  provided  for  the  schools ;  to  control  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  managing  bodies  and  inspectors,  as  well  as  the  training  up  of 
good  teachers  of  drawing,  kc  The  commission  did  not,  however,  deem  it 
advisable  to  oi^ganize  all  the  schools  after  a  uniform  system,  but  had  regard  to 
the  various  local  circumstances  and  necessities.  The  101  schools,  numbering 
about  8,000  scholars,  present,  therefore,  very  diffSerent  phases  of  development. 

The  four  largest  schools  in  the  towns  of  Heilbronn,  Stuttgart,  Ulm,  and 
Reutlmgen,  containing  unitedly  2,600  pupils,  have  Sunday  and  evening  classes 
offering  all  the  different  branches  of  instruction  for  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and 
yoimg  merchants ;  whilst  the  drawing-classes  may  be  frequented  throughout 
the  day.  At  Stuttgart  and  Reutlingen  there  are  also  classes  for  young  females 
who  have  left  the  primary  schools^  and  which  are  attended  by  130  scholars. 

Thirteen  schools  established  in  the  towns  of  Esslingen,  Ludwigsburg, 
Gmund,  Hall,  Bavensburg,  Biberach,  Rottenburg,  Canstatt,  Tubingen,  Gels- 
lingen,  Ellwangen,  Calw,  and  £bingen,  with  conjointly  1,600  scholars,  have 
likewise  Sunday  and  evenmg  classes,  as  well  as  drawing-classes,  open  through- 
out the  day,  but  no  mercantile  classes.  There  are,  moreover,  60  towns  and 
12  villages,  having  together  72  schools,  and  about  3,600  scholars,  with  regular 
classes  on  Sundays  and  on  the  evenings  of  the  week.  Of  these  five  schools^ 
numbering  together  about  260  scholars,  have  Sunday  classes  only.  Three 
schools,  with  about  100  scholars,  have  Sunday  classes  combining  scientific 
instruction  with  drawing ;  whilst  four  others,  with  about  100  scholars,  confine 
themselves  entirely  to  drawing. 

In  the  Swiss  department  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  were  several  excellent 
works,  illustrating  the  course  of  studies  in  architecture,  engineering,  and  sur- 
veying. No  novel  features  were,  however,  presented,  the  works  being  based 
on,  or  copied  from,  the  German  system. 

Years  of  observation,  study,  and  practical  teaching,  have  shown  roe  that, 
however  good  the  diagrams  and  examples  used  may  be,  no  real  conception  of 
forms  can  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  solid  models;  for  even  though  the 
pupils  thoroughly  understand  the  diagram,  the  form  there  given  is  only  such  as 
would  be  correct  in  one  position ;  and  in  projection,  it  is  in  some  cases  almost 
impossible  from  tliat  one  view  to  form  an  idea  of  what  shape  may  be  presented 
by  the  smallest  JOtation,  depression  or  elevation  of  the  modeL    In  this,  pro- 
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jection  differB  fh>m  perapectiye,  the  one  rendering  the  object  as  it  ia^  the  other  if 
it  appears;  and  here  the  imagination  or  obserration  generallj  offers  some 
assistance ;  but  in  projection  it  is  not  so ;  point  by  point  has  to  be  obtaioed, 
•which,  when  united  bj  lines,  develop  forms  whidi  to  the  student  are  often  su^ 
prising;  and  if  the  suly'ect  has  only  been  worked  oat  on  the  blackboard,  and 
followed  line  by  line  by  the  students,  they  get  the  diagram  copied,  bat  they 
have  not  had  the  lesson  whidi  might  have  been  given  by  the  aid  of  a  block  or 
two  of  wood  or  a  sheet  of  cardboard.  This  is  very  observable  in  that  branch 
of  mechanical  drawing  called  development  of  surfeces.  For  instance,  let  it  be 
required  to  teach  a  class  of  artisans  to  construct  of  dieet  iron  a  pipe  with  two 
elbow-joints ;  these  students  would  most  likely  have  been  accustomed  to  cat, 
file,  and  alter  the  separate  pieces  of  piping  so  as  to  get  the  joints  at  the  angles: 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  them  that  the  flat  metal  might  at  once  be 
cut  on  properly  constructed  curves,  so  that  the  parts,  on  being  roUed  into  cjl- 
indrical  form,  would  fit  each  other  at  the  required  angles,  without  any  waste  of 
metal  or  time.  But  if  a  cardboard  model  has  been  prepared  and  exhibited  in 
tlie  course  of  the  lesson,  flat,  and  when  the  blackboard-construction  has  been 
followed,  separated  into  three  pieces  and  then  placed  in  the  required  form,  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  will  not  only  be  kept  up,  but  they  will  be  encouraged  to 
think  out  similar  developments  adapted  to  their  res^iective  tradesL  Again,  in 
the  development  of  a  cylinder  penetrating  a  square  prism,  the  forms  of  the 
aperture  in  the  prism  and  the  projecting  portions  of  the  cylinder  are  so  differ- 
ent fix>m  what  the  uninitiated  might  suppose,  that  ocular  demonstration  becooMB 
necessary,  and  the  scientific  construction  of  the  curves  may  save  the  woikoutn 
a  great  amount  of  time  and  labor. 

The  most  complete  collection  of  apparatus  for  teaching  the  sciences  m  con- 
nection with  the  mechanical  arts  was  that  exhibited  by  the  PtAyfedmtAa 
ArheiU  InsiibU  vmd  MachinenfaJbrik  in  Darmstadt^  the  author  of  whidi  is  Pro- 
fessor Schroder.  The  first  part  of  the  series  consists  of  models  for  teaching 
descriptive  geometry,  penetrations  and  sections  of  solids,  and  developmeDts  of 
surfaces.  These  models  are  placed  on  wooden  planes  at  right-angles  to  eadi 
other,  thus  realizing  the  vertical  and  horizontal  planes  of  projection — ^the  plans 
and  elevations  being  drawn  under  and  at  the  back  of  the  objects.  These  mod* 
els  are  not  new  to  this  country ;  a  set  of  them  was  exhibited  in  London  some 
years  ago,  and  the^  have  now  been  admirably  reproduced  by  Messrs.  A.  &  J. 
Bigg,  of  Chester.  The  great  accuracy  of  their  construction,  and  their  nomber, 
renders  the  set  necessarily  expensive;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  aid  or 
encouragement  may  at  no  distant  time  be  given  for  the  production  of  a  sdec* 
tion  of  these  models  of  a  larger  size,  and  in  a  somewhat  simplified  form,  so 
that  they  may  become  more  generally  known  and  used.  - 

Tlie  same  Institute  also  exhibited  a  set  of  mechanical  combinations  and 
models,  designed  by  Professors  Betenbacher  and  Weisbach ;  they  are  made 
principally  of  iron,  painted  and  bright,  and  are  of  the  average  height  of  dghteen 
inohee ;  amongst  them  are  the  various  escapements,  shafts  for  the  transmissioD 
of  motion  at  various  angles,  turbines,  water-wheels,  various  systems  of  spur, 
cog,  annular,  crown,  face,  and  bevel  wheels;  plummer  blocks,  squaro,  and 
elliptical  wheels  and  cams,  the  various  modes  of  coupling  and  disengaging 
shafts.  Wattes  parallelog^m  and  a  sectional  model  of  part  of  a  steam-engine^ 
showing  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  Valves,  the  action  of  the  governor,  kt. 
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1.    OUTLINE    OF   MILITABT   STSTEH. 

In  the  year  1847  seven  of  the  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Republic  se- 
ceded from  the  Confederacy.  Among  them  were  the  three  forest 
cantons,  the  original  nucleus  around  which  the  whole  Republic  had 
been  formed,  the  birth-place  of  William  Tell  and  Arnold,  of  Winkel* 
reid*  The  seceders  held  the  strongest  military  position  in  Europe^ 
bat  the  loyal  cantons  put  on  foot  an  army  of  100,000  men,  well 
armed,  drilled,  and  officered.  The  city  of  Friburg  was  taken,  and  in 
thirty  days  from  the  first' proclamation  of  the  commanding  general  the 
war  was  ended  and  order  was  restored. 

In  1856,  a  quarrel  having  arisen  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  Switzer- 
land placed  on  foot  an  army  of  200,000  men  well  provided  with  ar- 
tillery Thus  the  military  system  of  Switzerland  has  proved  itself 
effective;  and  as  there  is  no  standing  army  whatever,  and  the  state  is 
a  confederacy  of  cantons  under  democratic  forms  of  government,  we 
may  find  something  in  their  system  applicable  to  our  own  case. 

Switzerland  covers  an  area  of  about  15,000  square  miles,  equal  to 
that  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  together,  of  which  a  large  por- 
tion is  covered  by  lakes,  forests,  mountains,  ice  and  snow,  leaving  only 
thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  land  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  not  includ- 
irg  the  mountain  pastures.  Possessing  a  population  of  only  two  mill- 
ions and  a  half  of  people,  it  is  surrounded  by  military  powers  of  the 
first  dass,  and  must  needs  be  strong  to  be  free.  France,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  are  not  always  as  good  friends  as  they  are  near  neighbors^ 
and  the  little  Republic  must  ever  be  ready  to  ward  a  blow  and  return 
it.  The  constitution  of  Switzerland  declares  that  every  citizen  is  a 
soldier.  '^Tout  Suisse  est  soldat"  Military  service  is  required  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-four.  The  substitution  of  one 
man  for  another  is  forbidden,  but  exemption  from  service  is  allowed' 
to  certain  persons,  such  as  officers  of  the  government  and  of  public 
institutions,  clergymen,  students  of  theology,  members  of  the  police, 
pilots  and  others.  In  some  cases  a  man  is  excused  from  the  more 
active  service,  but  required  to  pass  through  the  regular  course  of  mil^ 
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itary  instmction  and  to  serve  in  the  reserve  of  the  army  when  called 
upon.  Such  are  the  onlj  eon,  or  one  of  the  sons,  of  a  widow;  or  of 
a  widower,  provided  the  father  be  over  sixty  years  old,  and  the  eoo 
necessary  to  his  sappcHrt;  a  widower,  the  father  of  children  in  their 
minority,  who  has  no  resources  except  the  work  i^  his  own  hands; 
one  of  two  or  more  sons  when  they  make  conmi(»i  hoosehoid  with 
their  parents,  if  the  family  conld  not  be  supported  by  other  brothers 
not  subject  to  service;  married  men,  or  widowers  having  at  least  two 
children.     These  exceptions  do  not  apply  to  officers. 

The  Council  of  State  of  each  canton  appoints  yearly  a  '^Ckiinmis- 
sion  on  Furlough  and  Discharge,"  consisting  of  ten  members,  of 
whom  two  are  medical  men,  two  officers,  one  a  corporal,  one  a  soldier, 
and  the  others  members  of  the  coundL  The  commission  acts  under 
oath;  grants  exemption  for  physical  defects  or  want  of  hei^t;  or 
passes  men  fix>m  the  active  service  to  the  reserve.  A  man  who  at 
the  age  of  twenty  has  not  attained  the  height  of  five  feet  and  one 
inch  can  be  fiirloughed  for  two  years;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  he  has  not  reached  this  height,  discharged  from  all  serrice. 
Men  who  have  been  convicted  of  disgraceful  crimes,  or  have  suffered 
penal  sentence,  are  declared  unworthy  of  bearing  arms;  and  if  once 
deprived  of  their  civil  rights  can  not  hold  a  commissi<Hi. 

The  militia  is  divided  into  the  federal  contingent  and  the  landwehr. 
The  federal  contingent  consists — I'trsij  of  the  elite,  which  includes 
three  per  cent  Of  the  whole  population,  taken  from  those  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-four.  The  time  of  service  in  the  etite  is 
eight  years.  Second^  the  reserve,  being  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of 
the  population  and  not  above  the  age  of  forty.  The  landwehr  in- 
cludes men  up  to  the  age  of  forty-four.  The  landsturm,  or  lecff  en 
masse,  consists  of  the  whole  male  population,  capable  of  bearing  aims, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty,  and  not  included  in  the  classes 
before  described.  The  male  population  of  Switzerland  is  1,140,000, 
of  which  thirty-seven  per  cent,  or  422,000,  are  between  twenty  and 
forty-four  years  of  age.  One-fourth  of  these  are  exempt  or  found 
unfit  for  service,  leaving  316,000  perfectly  BL  In  1853  the  number 
of  men  required  for  the  federal  contingent  was  104,354,*  but  according 
to  official  statements  the  number  of  men  in  all  branches  of  the  service, 
well  armed  and  instructed,  amounted  to  125,126.  The  excess  of 
men  supplied,  over  those  required,  arose  from  the  public  spirit  and 
general  desire  for  military  instruction  existing  among  the  people.  Add 
to  these  125,000  the  landwehr,  which  numbered  150,000,  and  we  have 
a  total  of  275,000  effective  men,  well  armed,  drilled,  and  officered. 

•  Infantiy,  including  Rifles,  S9,306;  ArtiUery,  10,886;  CaTalzy,  2,869 ;  EngiiMn,  1,590l 
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The  federal  army  is  composed  of  the  following  arms:  engineers, 
induding  sappers  and  pontoniers;  artilleiy,  including  rocket  batteries; 
cavalry,  riflemen,  light  infantry,  and  infantry.  There  is  besides  a 
medical  corps  for  the  service  of  the  ambulances  and  hospitals.  But 
as  uninstructed  men  are  of  little  or  no  value,  the  federal  law  upon 
military  organization  provides  that  the  cantons  shall  see  to  it  that  the 
infantry  of  their  contingent  is  completely  instructed  according  to  the 
federal  rules,  and  though  the  application  of  this  principle  in  its  details 
is  lefl  to  each  canton,  yet  the  following  rules  are  laid  down:  recruits 
are  not  received  into  the  federal  elite  until  they  have  gone  through  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  which  lasts  at  least  twenty-eight  days 
for  infantry,  and  thirty-five  days  for  light  infantry.  The  confederation 
charges  itself  with  the  instruction  of  the  engineers,  artillery,  cavalry, 
and  riflemen.  This  course  lasts  twenty-eight  days  for  riflemen  and 
forty-two  days  for  the  three  other  arms,  but  these  recruits  have  pre- 
viously been  drilled  in  the  school  of  the  soldier  by  their  cantons,  and 
the  riflemen  have  received  preparatory  instruction  in  firing  at  a  mark. 

In  the  larger  cantons — ^that  of  Zurich'for  instance-=^ivisions  of  re- 
cruits in  succession  are  put  into  barracks  and  well  drilled  practically 
and  theoretically  for  fifly-six  days,  either  consecutively  or  at  two  pe- 
riods of  the  same  year,  as  may  best  suit  the  youths.  In  the  second 
year  after  entering  the  elite,  and  for  each  year  afterwards,  the  infantiy 
|8  called  out  for  drill  during  three  days,  by  half  battalions  at  least, 
with  preparatory  drill  of  three  days  for  the  "cadres,*^  the  commis- 
sioned and  non*commissioned  ofiicers  forming  skeleton  corps.  Days 
of  entry  into  service  are  not  counted  as  days  of  drill,  and  in  case  of 
interruption  the  days  of  drill  are  increased  by  two  days.  The  reserve 
is  caUed  out  for  drill  during  two  days  of  each  year,  with  a  preparatory 
drill  of  one  day  for  the  "cadres." 

In  the  corps  of  engineers,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  riflemen,  the  elite 
18  called  out  every  alternate  year  for  the  engmeers  and  artillery,  and 
every  year  for  the  cavalry  and  rifles.  The  drill  lasts  four  days  for 
the  "cadre  of  engineers  and  artillery,  and  immediately  afler  ten  days 
for  the  cadres  and  companies  united,  or  twelve  days  for  both  together. 
For  the  cavalry  the  drill  lasts  seven  days  for  dragoons  and  four  days 
for  "guides ;"  for  riflemen,  two  days  for  the  cadres,  and  immediately 
afterwards  four  days  for  cadres  and  companies  united.  The  reserve 
ifl  called  out  for  a  drill  of  half  the  length  of  that  of  the  elite. 

To  complete  the  instruction  of  the  soldier  the  cantons  in  their  turn 
flend  th«r  men  yearly  to  the  federal  camps  where  the  troops  to  the 
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number  of  three  or  four  thousand,  are  kept  under  canvas  for  two 
weeks.  Larger  numbers  of  men,  forming  bodies  of  y.000  and  op- 
wai'ds,  are  also  mustered  and  cantoned  in  the  villages^  and  during  sev- 
eral days  exercised  in  the  grand  movements  and  manoeuvres  of  war, 
chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  commanded  and  officers  of  the  stB£ 

To  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  every  department  of  the  service  die 
whole  is  subjected  to  the  yearly  inspection  of  colonels  of  the  federal 
staff  appointed  by  the  central  government.  The  inspection  of  infantry 
is  confided  to  ten  colonels  who  serve  for  three  years.  There  is  also 
an  inspector  in  each  of  the  arms  of  engineers  and  artillery,  the  latter 
having  under  his  direction  an  administrator  of  materiel  chained  widi 
the  inspection  and  sur\'eillance  of  all  the  materiel  of  the  confederatioo. 
This  administrator  directs  and  superintends  the  workmen  emplojed 
in  the  factories  of  the  confederation  for  the  manufacture  of  powder 
and  percussion  caps,  as  well  as  arms,  gun-carriages,  &c.  The  coknel 
of  cavalry  and  the  colonel  of  rifles  direct  all  that  relates  to  their  re- 
spective arms,  and  recommend  the  necessary  improvements.  If  these 
inspectors  detect  in  the  contingent  of  any  canton  any  want  of  per- 
fection in  drills  they  have  the  power  to  order  such  additional  drill  as 
may  bring  the  men  up  to  the  proper  standard. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  instruction  and  selection  of  officers.  The 
officers  of  infantry,  up  to  the  grade  of  major,  are  appointed  by  the 
cantonal  authorities;  the  higher  officers  by  the  federal  government. 
But  no  officers  can  be  appointed  to  the  special  arms  of  engineers,  ar- 
tillery, and  cavalry,  except  such  as  have  gone  through  a  course  of  in- 
struction at  a  military  school  apprc^riate  to  each  arm.  No  one  can 
become  a  non-commissioned  officer  who  has  not  served  at  least  one 
year  as  a  soldier,  nor  a  commissioned  officer  except  after  two  years* 
service.  Candidates  for  promotion  must  pass  a  public  examination, 
before  a  commission,  both  in  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge. 
Promotion  is  given,  according  to  seniority,  up  to  the  grade  of  first 
lieutenant.  Captains  are  chosen  from  among  the  lieutenants  withoiat 
regard  to  seniority.  To  be  appointed  major,  eight  years'  service  as 
an  officer  is  required,  of  which,  at  least,  two  years  as  captain.  For  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  ten  years*  service  as  officer,  of  which,  at  least,  fonr 
as  major  of  the  special  arm.  For  a  colonel,  twelve  years*  service  as 
an  officer  is  required,  of  which,  at  least,  four  years  as  ''commandant,** 
or  in  a  higher  grade.  In  the  Swiss  service  there  is  no  higher  rank 
than  that  of  colonel.  When  a  colonel  has  been  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  he  receives  for  th^  time  being,  the  title  of  gen- 
eral, which  he  afterwards  retains  by  courtesy. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  OFFICERS. 

The  Federal  system  of  Military  Instruction  for  officers,  in  1871, 
embraced — 

L  A  Central  Military  School  at  Thun,  to  which  all  ofScers  ap- 
pointed to  the  General  Staff  repair  to  be  instructed  in  their  duties. 

II.  A  School  of  Officers  at  Thun,  in  which  all  officers  appointed 
to  their  respective  regiments  are  instructed  in  their  duties. 

III.  A  School  of  Cantonal  Instruction,  held  in  Basle,  to  which 
the  infantry  instructors  resort  from  every  canton  to  learn  their  duties, 
andergo  inspection,  and  preserve  a  common  rule. 

IV.  A  School  of  Young  Officers,  held  at  Solothum  and  at  St. 
CUIlen,  turn  by  turn,  to  which  the  several  Cantons  send  their  young 
officers  who  have  just  received  their  commissions,  and  to  which  all 
candidates  for  commissions  repair  for  examinations. 

V.  Comissariat  School,  to  which  is  joined  a  Medical  and  Ambu- 
lance School  generally,  at  Thun. 

YI.  A  Shooting  School,  for  officers  who  give  instruction  to  the 
Cadet  Corps  and  other  organizations  in  the  several  Cantons. 

To  these  school  organizations  with  their  practical  exercises  must 
be  added  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Cantonal  reviews  and 
field  manoeuvres,  to  which  the  young  Swiss  officer  brings  much 
valuable  experience  in  his  previous  school  and  cadet  drill. 

The  events  of  the  late  French-Prussian  war  tested  the  efficiency 
of  the  Swiss  military  organization  and  instruction.  The  French 
declaration  was  announced  in  Paris  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  July 
15,  1870,  and  responded  to  by  a  counter  declaration  from  Berlin 
on  Tuesday,  the  19th.  Bat  the  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland 
(which  lay  between  the  combatants,  and  might  become  the  first 
theatre  of  belligerent  operations),  was  summoned  by  President 
Dubs  to  consider  the  situation ;  and  within  an  hour,  the  Cantons 
had  been  regularly  summoned  to  complete  their  regiments  with 
men,  arms,  horses,  guns,  and  all  stores  and  tools  required  for  actual 
service,  and  five  divisions  of  the  Elite  (the  first,  second,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  ninth),  were  ordered  to  assemble  In  their  several  Can- 
tons. The  first  division,  under  Colonel  Egtoff,  was  to  secure  the 
bridge  at  Basle  and  occupy  the  two  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  first 
news  which  the  men  of  Aargau  had  of  the  impending  war  was  late 
on  Friday  night.  By  noon  on  Saturday  squads  of  men  were  falling 
into  the  ranks  in  front  of  the  town-hall  of  the  cantonal  capital — 
companies  were  formed — guns  were  got  out — sappers,  engineers, 
and  guards  were  in  readiness — officers  were  at  their  posts.     In  the 
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afternoon  the  first  Swiss  troops  were  in  marcb  for  Basle,  and  hj 
midnight  the  first  regiment  of  Aargaa  were  on  the  bridge ;  and  bj 
Sunday  night  the  first  division,  under  Col,  Egtofi^,  with  8,296  men, 
and  692  horses,  besides  the  staff  and  guides;  and  the  second  diri- 
si  on,  under  Colonel  Salis,  with  8,319  men,  and  632  men  at  the  same 
hour  had  assembled  at  Basle  and  hold  the  roads  and  streams  which 
led  to  Bonn.  By  Tuesday  night,  before  the  Pmsaiaii  manifest  was 
known  in  Bonn,  the  five  divisionfroCthe  first  Swiss  army,  with  th^ 
eleven  batteries  of  artillery  mounting  96  field  pieces,  and  a  total 
force  of  37,423  men,  and  3,541  horses  and  104  staff  and  guides, 
were  under  arms  and  at  their  respective  rendezvous ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  authonzed  by  the  Council  to  announce  to  all  coneened, 
^  that  any  troops  belonging  to  belligerent  states,  whether  n^olan 
or  volunteers^  who  violate  the  territory  of  the  Swiss  nation,  will  be 
repelled  by  force." 

Out  of  the  officers  whose  men  were  first  in  the  field,  the  Fedenl 
Council  placed  Colonel  llerzog,  of  the  Aai^u  detachment  of  the 
Federal  army,  in  chief  command,  and  by  Saturday  night  the  Gen- 
eral's  head-quarters  were  established  at  Alton  (the  center  of  the 
Swiss  railways),  where  h«  organized  his  staff,  issued  hia  instmctions 
to  organize  two  hospitals,  one  for  wounded  men,  and  the  other  for 
horses,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  magazines  of  stores  and 
cIotbe9  to  be*  established  in  his  rear,  and  the  forces  to  be  moved 
up  to  the  front  All  railway  companies  were  ordered  to  report 
their  stock  of  engines,  carriages,  and  open  wagons»  and  telegraphic 
communication  was  established  for  night  as  well  as  day  asrvice,  and 
engineers  were  sent  out  to  study  every  pass  and  point  by  which  an 
enemy  in  any  strength  was  likely  to  enter  the  territory  of  Swit2e^ 
land.  When  all  danger  to  the  Cantons  had  passed  away  in  the 
victories  of  the  German  arms.  Gen.  Herzog  was  directed  to  raise 
his  camps,  and  send  to  their  several  Cantons  their  respective  troops. 
Later  in  the  war,  when  it  was  authentically  known  that  Bonrbaki 
was  moving  an  army  of  150,000  strong,  to  sweep  across  the  Rhine; 
and  still  later,  that  the  Germans  meant  to  push  the  French,  m  either 
whole  or  part,  across  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  put  them  oot  of  service 
for  the  rest  of  the  war — General  Herzt^  satisfied  the  President  and 
the  Council,  and  the  Minister  of  War,  of  the  impending  danger, 
and  on  Thursday,  Jan.  19tb»  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  divisioBfl^ 
with  two  batteries  of  mountain  gun8»  well  prepared  for  wiaterser^ 
rice  in  a  district  lying  under  snow,  were  ordered  out;  and  in  ooe 
week  fh>m  that  date,  these  forces  were  distributed  throi^  the  variooa 
passes  in  the  Jura,  from  Basle  to  Geneva^  with  orders  to  r^lt  or 
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.t)ceive — ^to  figbt,  or  feed  and  lodge,  according  to  the  spirit  in  which 
the  broken  detachments  of  the  French  army  should  present  them- 
selyea.  For  the  enormous  number  (83,301),  who  laid  down  their 
arms,  food  and  beds  were  distributed  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  by  less 
than  20,000  citizen  troops,  without  the  forfeit  of  a  single  life.  And 
when  their  work  was  done,  these  citizen  soldiers  laid  aside  their 
anns  and  uniforms  and  returned  to  their  shops  and  industries  of 
yarious  kinds,  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  without  foigetting  for  a  mo- 
ment their  civic  rights  and  household  duties. 

If  the  occasion  had  required  it,  as  it  did  in  the  war  of  Secession 
in  1856,  each  Canton  would  have  contributed  30  men  from  every 
1,000  inhabitants,  to  the  Elite,  and  15  men  to  every  1,000  to  the 
Beserre ;  and  in  case  of  danger  to  the  Union,  every  male  Switzer, 
from  the  age  of  nineteen  to  forty-five,  not  included  in  either  of  the 
above  forces,  would  have  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  national  au- 
thority for  the  Landwehr,  adding  97,934  to  the  ranks,  besides  vol- 
unteering above  and  below  the  military  age,  to  the  number  of  100,- 
000  men,  who,  in  case  of  a  defensive  war,  could  have  been  relied 
on, — all  familiar  with  military  tactics,  and  accustomed  to  obey  as 
soldiers,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  arms. 

According  to  recent  official  statistics  the  strength  of  the  several 
anniea  of  Switzerland  is  as  follows : 

Elite.              Dierv.              Landwdir. 
1.  Engineera, 900  630  

5.  Artillery, 6,613  4,264  

3.  Cavalry, 1,937  932                

4.  Carabineers, 4,600  2,460                

6.  In&ntry, 66,994  26,448                

6.  Sanitaiy  Service, 144  78                

Armorers, 30  

Total, 70,088  34,832  97,934 

The  system  of  recruiting,  drilling  and  brigading,  is  local — ^which 
brings  neighbors  and  friends  into  camp  and  field  companionship, 
and  inspires  a  sense  of  trust  and  cooperation. 

The  cost  of  the  reliable  military  force  is  as  follows : 

Cantonal  expense, 4,608,901  fir$. 

Federal  expense, 6,486,396 

9,996,297 

Contrasted  with  the  cost  of  education  the  figures  stand  thus: 

Comnranal  expenses, 6,000,000  >^ 

Oantonal  expenses, 6,167,766 

Federal  Polytechnio, 287,611 

10,446,367 

And  for  this  som  Switzerland  makes  a  near  approach  to  universal 
education  in  schools  of  different  grades^  adapted  to  all  classes. 


MILITARY  SYSTEM  AND  EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA, 


I.  MILITARY  STBTKM. 


The  Emperor  is  commandcr-in-cLief  of  all  the  forces,  by  sea  and 
land,  assisted  by  the  Staff-Office,  the  members  of  which  are  expert 
lin^ists,  as  well  as  scientific  experienced  and  military  officers. 
The  army  is  under  a  Minister  of  War,  assisted  by  a  colleague  and  a 
military  council.  The  office  of  Master  of  Ordnance  is  generally 
filled  by  a  grand  prince.  The  regnlar  force,  or  army  of  occupation 
consists  of  about  783,000  men,  which  can  be  easily  swelled  to  at 
least  1,200,000,  as  the  whole  male  population  are  liable  to  scitc 
when  summoned.  The  army  is  mainly  recruited  by  conscription, 
which  falls  on  the  serfs  and  laboring  population,  as  the  nobility, 
officials,  clergy  and  merchants  are  exempted.  The  term  of  service 
is  twenty  years  for  the  guards,  twenty  two  for  the  line,  and  twenty- 
five  for  the  train  and  military  servants.  But  few  pensions  are 
granted  to  discharged  or  furloughed  soldiers,  although  veteran 
soldiers  are  frequently  appointed  to  situations  as  doorkeepers, 
watchmen,  overseers,  <fec.,  in  government  establishments  and  public 
institutions. 

l^romotion  by  seniority,  imperial  favor,  and  good  conduct  on  the 
field.  Every  officer  must  be  educated  and  trained  to  his  business, 
and  serve  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank.  Non-commissioned 
officers,  musicians,  assistant  veterinary  surgeons,  head  workmen  in 
the  military  workshops  and  factories  must  all  be  trained  for  theii 
special  duties.  A  large  portion  of  these  classes  are  the  sons  of 
soldiers,  who  have  been  surrendered  by  their  parents  to  the  govern- 
ment, who  receive  them  at  the  age  of  six  or  twelve,  by  special  at- 
rangement.  They  are  termed  cantonists.  Among  the  special 
military  schools  of  a  technological  character  are,  eleven  for  garrison 
artillery;  three  for  armories;  three  for  powder  mills;  three  for 
arsenals ;  one  for  riding  masters ;  one  for  fencing ;  one  for  ao- 
soantants ;  one  for  topographical  drawing,  &c. 
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IL  XHJTABT  SCHOOL  FOB  OITICnt& 

The  officers  of  the  Rassian  army  obtain  their  first  commisaon 
after  passing  through  the  Military  Schools  or  Cadet  Corps,  or  if 
qualified  in  scientific  and  other  instruction,  ascertained  bj  open 
examination,  by  serving  as  privates  six  months,  and  as  sei^gcants 
or  ensign  two  years.  Applicants  for  the  Staff  Corps,  must  We 
served  as  officers  two  years,  must  be  recommended  by  their  supe- 
rior, and  have  been  two  years  in  the  Staff  School — ^and  there  pass 
an  honorable  examination  in  military  history  and  strategy.  Hie 
following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Kaletider  of  the  St  Peters- 
burg Academy,  for  185^. 

I.  Under  a  Commission  or  Board  of  Military  Instruction,  which 
reports  directly  to  the  Emperor,  there  are 

3  Military  Schools  of  Special  ApplicAtton,  viz.: 

1  The  Nicholas  Academj  of  the  Staff;  with  22  teachers  and  250  scbobm 

1  The  Nicholas  Upper  Engineer  School,    *«    50  "  126  " 

1  The  Micliael  Artillery  School, "32  "  117  " 

1  Page  Corps,  or  College »*    41  "  159  " 

1  Ennigu's  School  of  the  Guards, "    31  "  20S       " 

22  Cadet  Corps  or  Military  Colleges, **  723  .  "              7440  " 

27  899         "  8,298       " 

The  Cadet  Corps,  or  Military  Schools,  receive  their  pupils  yoimg, 
and  impart  a  general  as  well  as  a  scientific  education,  preparatory  to 
entering  the  Special  Schools  of  Application  cither  for  Engineer,  or 
Artillery,  and  later  in  years  and  experience,  the  Staff  School  These 
Special  Military  Schools  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  same  class 
in  Europe. 

n.  Under  the  Ministry  of  War  there  are  the  following  Scientific 
Establishments  and  Schools. 

22  Military  Schools,  with 326  teachers  and  10,000  8cho]ai& 

3  Lower  or  Element  Artillery  Schools,  22        "  166       " 

1  Topographers'  School,  with 13        •«  140       " 

1  Medico^hirurgical  Academy,  with  36        "  978        " 

Military  Hospitals, 1,020       « 

3  Veterinary  Schools, 12,304       « 

The  Military  Schools  are  of  an  elementary  and  technological 
character,  and  are  intended  to  supersede  a  class  of  schools  known 
as  the  Cantonist  Schools, 

The  experience  of  the  Crimean  War  demonstrated  to  the  world, 
the  wise  forecast  of  the  Russian  government  in  providing  for  the 
thorough  soientiflo  and  praotioal  training  of  the  offloers  of  her  giest 
armies  as  was  confessed  by  the  ^^London  Times^*^  in  the  bitter  dia 
appointments  of  the  English  people  with  their  o?ra  oflBceri, 


yiUTABT  8T8TEK  ASD  EDUCATION  OF  THE  UMED  STATES. 


L  MTLirmr  STsmf. 

Tbs  GoDstitation  of  the  United  Stales  grants  to  Congress  the 
power  "  to  raise  and  support  anniesi''  "  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy,'*  '^to  make  rales  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces ;  and  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia,"  as  well  as  "  for 
oiganLnng,  arming  and  disciplining  **  the  same,  and  for  governing 
such  parts  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States — reserving  to  the  States,  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the 
officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the 
discipline  prescribed  by  Congress.  By  the  same  instrnment  the 
President  is  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called 
into  actual  service  of  the  United  States  **  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions.'' 

By  law  of  August,  1789,  a  department  of  war,  and  in  1798,  a 
secretary  of  the  navy  is  provided  to  aid  the  President  in  the  admin- 
istration of  military  and  naval  affidrs;  and  the  original  rales  and 
articles  of  war  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  1776,  were  continued  in 
force,  and  in  1806  made  the  basis  of  the  military  code  which  has 
unce  goveraed  all  troops  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1790  the  rank  and  file  of  the  r^ular  army  was  fixed  at  1,216 
men.  In  1796  this  force  was  oiganized  into  one  corps  of  artillerists 
and  engineers,  whose  head-quarters  was  at  West  Pointy  two  com- 
panies of  light  dragoons,  and  four  regiments  of  infimtry  of  eight 
companies  each.  This  force  was  increased  by  additional  regiments 
in  the  war  of  1812,  the  Indian  war  in  Florida,  and  the  war  with 
Mexico,  till  in  1861,  the  army  consisted  of  14,000  men,  stationed 
in  the  different  forts  and  garrisons,  and  mainly  on  the  Indian  firon- 
tier.  In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  the  regular  Army  was  increased 
to  60,000  men. 

By  act  of  July  15, 1870,  the  number  of  enlisted  men  was  reduced 
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to  30,000  by  or  before  July  1,  1871.     On  the  20ih  of  October, 
1871,  the  aimy  was  composed  as  follows : 

Two  regiments  of  Cavalry, 8,800  enlisted  men. 

Five  regiments  of  Artillery, 3,105  "  ** 

Twenty-five  regiments  of  Infantry, 23,742  "  ** 

One  battalion  of  Engineers, 314  "  " 

Ordnance  Department,^ 444  "  ** 

West  Point  Detachment, 202  "  " 

Signal  Department) 199  "  " 

Hospital  stewards^ 310  "  ** 

Ordnance  Surgeons, 114  "  " 

Available  Recruits,  en  rotUe^ 349  "  " 

Permanent  Recruiting  Parties, 904  "  " 

General  Service  Men, 420  "  " 

Total 29,003 

Commissioned  Officers, 2,105 

Retired  Officers, 295 

When  the  insurrectionary  moTements  and  combinations  of  the 
Southern  States  in  1861,  proved  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by 
ordinary  civil  powers,  the  President,  April  15,  called  for  75,000 
volunteers  for  three  months,  to  defend  the  capital,  and  MayS, 
42,000  to  serve  for  three  years  or  during  the  war.  On  the  22d  of 
July  he  was  authorized  to  accept  the  services  of  500,000,  irbicb, 
within  six  months  afterwards  was  increased  to  1,000,000.  This 
force  proving  inadequate,  a  levy  of  300,000  men  was  ordered  in 
1868,  and  in  1864,  another  call  for  500,000  men — making  an  aggre- 
gate of  2,653,062  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
or  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  entire  male  population  of  the  Northern 
States.  This  entire  force  was  disbanded  within  one  year  from  the 
close  of  the  war. 

The  development  of  the  naval  resources  of  the  country  was  quite 
as  marvelous.  In  1861  the  entire  navy  consisted  of  94  war  ves- 
sels of  all  classes  and  in  all  conditions,  capable  when  in  service  of 
carrying  2,415  guns.  Only  43  of  these  ships  were  in  commission, 
and  the  seamen  and  mariners  numbered  7,000.  In  less  than  three 
years  200  war  vessels  were  constructed  and  418  merchant  vessels 
were  converted  to  military  service,  and  over  50,000  men  enlisted  in 
the  naval  seiTice. 

The  Southern  States  in  rebellion  put  into  the  field  over  500,000 
men,  and  exhausted  their  pecuniary  resources,  with  the  loss  of  800,- 
000  soldiers  on  the  field  or  in  hospital. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  contracted  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  stood  in  1866  at  the  enormous  sum  of  $2,783,425,879. 

These  extraordinary  efibrts  were  made  under  circumstances  which 
are  not  likely  to  exist  again,  and  stfch  expenditures  could  not  be 
repeated  without  national  bankruptcy. 
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The  Militia  of  the  United-  States,  by  act  of  Congress  of  1792, 
consists  of  all  white  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45, 
who  must  be  enrolled  and  arranged  into  brigades,  regiments,  and 
companies,  as  the  legislature  of  each  State  may  direct.  Of  the 
militia,  as  organized  by  state  legislation,  the  governor  is  comman- 
der-in-chief, except  when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  To  provide  arms  and  equipments  for  the  whole  body  of 
militia,  arsenals  and  armories  are  provided  by  Congress,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  at  an  annual  charge  of  1200,000  (since  1808). 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  information  respecting  the  number 
and  condition  of  the  Militia  of  the  several  States,*  we  gather  the 
following  statistics  from  a  pamphlet  by  General  J.  W,  Hoffman,  of 

Philadelphia,  on  the  subject  of  the  National  Guard. 

SicUe,     Population.  Military  Organization. 

jito6a77ia— 996,992. 

Arkansas — 484,167 — 78  companies  of  State  Guard,  with  a  total  of  5,484  men. 

California — 560,247, — 30  companies  of  infantry,  2  of  artillery,  5  of  cavalry; 
organized  into  2  battalions,  2  regiments,  G  brigades,  1  division — aggre- 
gate, 2,686.  Term  of  service  one  year.  The  SUite  furnishes  uniforms, 
and  pays  $50  per  month  to  each  company  of  infantry  and  cavalty,  and 
$25  per  gun  per  month  to  companies  of  artillery. 

^»nc<rfictti— 537,454,^-40  companies  of  infantry,  2  sections  of  artillery  organ- 
ized  into  4  regiments,  1  brigade ;  aggregate  2,906.  Term  of  service  5 
yeara;  parade  annually,  by  company  or  regiment,  in  the  month  of  May ; 
attend  camp  for  six  successive  days  once  in  ev^y  two  years  In  addi- 
tion, companies  parade  once  in  August  or  September,  and  drill  not  less 
than  one  hour  in  the  evenings,  not  exceeding  two  evenings  in  each 
month,  from  October  to  April,  inclusive.  Compensation  to  all  officers 
and  men  $2  per  day  for  each  day's  duty  performed,  and  5  cents  mileage 
to  and  from  place  of  parade.  Members  of  bands  $2,50  per  day  and 
mileage;  $2  per  day  for  every  horse  used;  rent  of  armories  are  paid  by 
the  State,  and  all  citizens  between  21  and  45  years  liable  to  military 
duty,  but  may  commute  by  annual  payment  of  $2,00.  Total  moneys 
collected  from  this  commutation  tax,  $62,000  per  annum. 

Cbforado— 39,864. 

Delaware —  1 2  5, 0 1 5. 

Florida — 187,748, — ^96  volunteer  companies  organized  with  3,360  men,  out  of 
a  total  of  21,854  enrolled  (116,112  white,  and  10,242  colored). 

Georgia — 1, 1 84, 1 09.    No  organization.    * 

Illinois — 2,539,891.  No  state  organization:  a  few  volunteer  companies  who 
provide  their  own  uniforms  and  are  furnished  with  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments by  the  State. 

Indiana — 1,680,637.    No  organization. 

Iowa — 1,191,792.    No  State  organization. 

Kansas — 364,399.  No  state  organization  beyond  the  2  companies  to  operate 
against  the  Indians. 

Kentucky — 1,321,011.    No  organization. 

Louisiana — 726,915, — 37  companies  of  uniformed  infantry,  3  of  cavalry,  1  of 
artillery ;  organized  with  6  regimenta,  2  divisions — one  of  which  has  2 
brigade  organizations ;  aggregate  strength,  3,469  out  of  107,821  enrolled 
militia.     Term  of  service  2  years. 

Maine — 626,915, — 10  companies,  with  an  aggregate  of  937;  State  furnishes 
arms,  equipments,  and  uniforms. 

*  The  Militia  System  wm  broken  up  by  the  Volunteer  System  introduced  by  the  United  States 
and  eoeoanfsd  by  State  Lefislation,  and  now  (1872)  even  formal  returns  as  to  enrollment  are  not 
eomplied  with  by  a  majority  of  the  ^tates. 
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Maryland — 1 80, 894^ — ^the  State  proTides  Uf^fit  ^uulbrma,  and  rent  of  annories, 
and  exempts  members  from  jury  duty. 

Massachusetts — 1,457,351, — 9t  companies  of  unifonned  infantry,  5  batteries  of 
artillery,  5  companies  of  cavalry ;  organized  into  10  regiments,  3  bri- 
gades, and  1  division;  aggregate,  6,277;  State  pays  nearly  $2(K),000 
per  annnm;  at  the  annual  inspection  in  1870,  5,321  present. 

Jtfic^i^an— 1,184,059. 

irtnneM>to— 439,706, — 30  companies  of  infantry  and  4  sections  of  field  artillay. 

Mississippi— 21,922. 

ifMwmrfr— 1,721,295. 

NOfraska— 2,993, 

Nevada — 2,491. 

New  ifom;MAtr0-~31 8,300. 

New  t/er«cy--906,096, — 61  companies  of  infantry,  and  2  batteries  of  artilleiy; 
organized  into  4  battalions,  6  regiments,  2  brigades ;  aggregate,  3,146 
out  of  127,000  enrolled;  every  company  parade  at  least  12  times  in  the 
year,  one  of  which  is  by  brigade;  State  appropriated  in  1870  $26,126. 
Term  of  service  6  years,  with  exemptions  from  poll  tax  and  joiy  datj. 

New  York — 4,382,759,-398  companies  of  in&ntry,  12  of  artillery,  28  of  caval- 
ry; organized  iuto  41  regiments,  21  brigades,  8  divisions;  aggregate, 
24,585 ;  the  State  furnishes  arms  and  allows  rent  for  armory  and  $5  per 
day  for  any  enlisted  man  who  has  paraded  7  days  in  the  year,  which 
sum  goes  into  a  uniform  fund.  The  State  allows  for  head-quarter  ex- 
penses, and  appropriates  annually  over  $200,060  for  its  National  Guard. 
Term  of  service  is  7  years,  with  exemptions  flrom  jury  duty  and  a  de- 
duction of  $1,000  en  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property. 

North  Caro/wirt— 1,071,361. 

Ohio — 2,665,260, — 2  companies  of  uniform  infantry  and  2  sections  of  cavalry. 

Orcfiron--90,923. 

Pennsylvania — 3,521,791, — 311  companies,  with  an  aggregate  of  14,800;  no 
general  organization  into  regiments  out  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island — 217,353.-^tate  provides  armories,  or  rent  for  same  and  pay  of 
armorer,  and  $2,50  per  day  for  two  days'  parade,  and  $3  per  horae. 

South  Carolina — 725,606. 

Tennessee — 1,258,520. 

7>a5a5--818,579. 

Vermont — 330,551,^4  regiments  of  infantry,  1  battery  of  artillery ;  the  State 
provides  arms,  uniforms,  armories,  and  $2  per  day  for  each  days'  drill, 
not  exceeding  4  days,  and  tents  for  a  three  days'  muster  in  the  autumn. 

Fir^nto— 1,225,163. 

West  Fir^wia— 442,014. 

Wisconsin — 1,054,670, — 8  companies,  organized  as  First  Regiment 

The  above  statement  of  the  legal  condition  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States,  which  together  pODstitute  the  army  of  Reserve  of 
the  United  States,  is  not  vory  creditable  to  all  concerned — to  the 
cities  and  local  communities,  whose  exemption  from  riots  and  ill(^l 
combinations  of  bad  men  may  depend  on  the  fact  of  an  oi^anized 
force,  which  the  voice  of  authority  could  in  an  hour  summon  to  the 
protection  of  the  tlireatened  houses  and  workshops  of  the  citizens  ;— 
to  the  States,  whose  quota  to  any  national  call  can  not  now  be  de- 
pended upon  except  at  the  cost  of  extravagant  bounties,  and  whose 
raw  recruits  thus  furnished  would  be  worthless  till  after  months  of 
drill  and  field  manoeuvres ; — to  the  nation,  whose  strength  should  be 
its  weakness  for  purposes  of  foreign  aggression,  and  its  ability  to 
summon  millions  of  willing  men,  familiar  with  military  organizatioQ 
and  duties,  to  the  defense  of  thjir  hearths  and  free  institutions. 
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The  Volantccr  Soldiery  in  time  of  peace,  does  not  hold  the  'same 
distinct  recognition  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  apart 
from  the  Militia  of  the  several  States,  as  in  Great  Britain ;  and  yet  the 
most  efficient  military  organizations  of  the  several  States,  and  especi- 
ally in  our  larger  cities,  are  of  this  character ;  and  in  most  of  the 
States  where  uniform  companies  exist,  they  constitute  a  permanent 
and  important  force,  whose  services  have  proved  highly  valuable  in 
quelling  riots  and  protecting  public  property.  Of  the  number  of 
regiments  or  companies — their  officers  and  men,  distinct  from  the 
enrolled  and  organized  State  Militia,  we  have  no  official  statistics. 

MODE  OF  OFFICBBINO  THE  ABHY. 

The  commissioned  officers  of  the  United  States  army  are  drawn 
from  three  sources : — First,  from  the  cadets  of  the  Military  Acade- 
my at  West  Point ;  Second,  from  civil  life ;  Third,  from  the  rank 
and  file. 

1.  The  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  either  corps, 
follows  regularly  to  any  cadet  on  graduation,  after  having  completed 
the  course  of  instruction  at  West  Point  From  1815  to  1832,  the 
army  was  officered  almost  exclusively  from  the  Military  Academy. 

2.  The  expansion  of  the  military  force  consequent  on  the  Indian 
war  in  Florida,  from  1832  to  1837,  and  the  Mexican  war  from  1845 
to  1848,  and  of  the  Civil  war  from  1861  to  1865,  was  followed  by 
the  apointment  of  many  persons  from  civil  life,  who  had  received 
no  military  training,  and  without  any  soecial  qualifications  beyond 
personal  and  political  considerations. 

As  a  stimulus  and  reward  to  special  service,  promotions  are  occa- 
sionally made  from  the  rank  and  file,  after  a  mere  formal  examina- 
tion in  the  elementary  branches  of  a  common  school  education,  and 
without  the  provision  for  professional  training  except  such  as  can  be 
got  from  observation  and  private  reading. 

PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  OF  OFnCERS. 

In  the  organization  and  movements  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Colonies,  the  officers  were  trained  in  the  military  service  of  the 
mother  country. 

In  the  War  of  Independence,  the  general  spirit  of  the  people 
snpplied  for  a  time  the  want  of  trained  soldiers  and  officers,  beyond 
the  small  force  which  had  been  schooled  in  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars ;  but  the  necessities  of  the  service  compelled  Congress  to 
authorize  its  accredited  agents  abroad  to  offer  commissions,  especi- 
ally to  engineer  and  artillery  officers ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
w^  find  nearly  all  the  prominent  officers  in  the  artillery  and  engineer 
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departments  had  been  trained  abroad.  Nearly  all  tbe  fortificatioos 
were  planned  by  them  and  erected  nnder  their  sapervision.  The 
names  of  Steuben,  Kosciusko,  Dn  Portail,  Radiere,  Romans,  Yin- 
cent,  Rochefontaine,  Toussard,  Revardi,  L'Enfant,  Yillefranche,  and 
others  of  later  date,  will  suggest  to  any  reader  of  the  military  his- 
tory of  the  country,  the  extent  of  our  obligations  to  foreign  militaij 
schools. 

The  sources  of  systematic  professional  instruction  and  tnuning 
for  officers  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  are — 

T.  The  National  Military  Academy  at  West  PoiDt|  for  the  general  scientific 

instruction  of  officers  of  all  arms. 
II.  The  Practical  School  of  Artillery  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
III.  The  Engineer  Battalion  School  of  Practice  at  Hunter's  Poixft 
lY.  The  Company  and  Regimental  Drill  of  various  Volunteer  Corps  in  tbe 

larger  cities  of  the  country, 
v.  Tbe  Cadet  Corps  in  various  Military  and  Scientific  Schools  in  dlferent 
States. 

The  gradual  development  of  the  military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  the  present  condition  of  Military  Education  will  now  be 
given. 
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L     OBIODT  AND  HISTOET.     PEBIOD  I. — 1802-1812. 

Thb  influence  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  upon  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  its  wide  reputation  as  a  school  of  science,  render 
an  inquiry  into  its  rise  and  progress,  a  subject  both  of  interest  and 
profit.  Since  it  is  mind,  rather  than  any  system  of  forms  and 
studies,  which  gives  power  to  such  institutions,  a  mere  statement 
of  dates  and  facts  is  insufficient  to  give  us  a  just  Tiew  of  its  char- 
acter. We  must,  if  possible,  trace  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
guided,  and  the  principles  impressed  upon  it.  To  do  this,  we  shall 
resort,  not  merely  to  the  record  of  events,  but  to  our  memory  of 
men  and  acts,  with  which  we  were  for  years  familiar. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  schools  of  refined,  scientific  art 
should  be  founded  by  small  colonies  in  the  wilderness  of  the  new 
world  When  even  their  clergymen  must  resort  to  Europe  for  edu- 
cation, and  their  lawyers  for  license,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  their 
soldiers  to  be  accomplished  engineers.  When  the  revolutionary 
war  came  on,  this  fact  became  a  painful  experience.  No  man  felt 
it  more  than  Washington.  With  a  people,  whose  patriotism  was 
unquenchable  ;  with  soldiers,  who  rivaled  the  warriors  of  Leonidas, 
he  found  the  best  and  truest  of  men,  with  the  smallest  possible 
share  of  military  science.  He  was  obliged  to  depend  on  European 
engineers  for  a  skill  which  his  countrymen  did  not  possess ;  while 
their  European  ideas,  and  artificial  habits  were  displeasing  to  his 
American  principles.*  He  felt  military  instruction  to  be  a  primary 
want  in  the  country.  Accordingly,  he  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
Military  Academy ;  that  is,  he  put  forth  the  germinal  idea.  What 
the  plan  of  it  was  to  be,  and  what  shape  it  should  ultimately  take, 
he  did  not  state,  and  probably  had  not  thought  of;  for  Washington 
in  the  office  of  president,  seldom  meddled  with  the  details  of  pub- 
lic afl&kirs.  What  he  meant  to  obtain,  however,  he  distinctly  stated, 
in  his  message,  dated  December  3rd,  1793;  in  referring  to  measures 
of  national  defense,  he  says  an  inquiry  may  be  made :  ''  whether 

•  Pnpafed  bj  Migor  E.  D.  lianifield,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  in  1819,  for  Baniard'i  Ameri- 

MB  loanud  of  Edacatioo,  March,  1808.  .  _ 
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your  own  experience,  in  the  seyeral  states  has  not  detected  some 
imperfection  in  the  scheme ;  and  whether  a  material  feature  in  the 
improvement  of  it  ought  not  to  be  to  afiford  an  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  those  branches  of  the  military  art  which  can  scarcely  ever 
be  obtained  by  practice  alone.^^ 

In  his  message  of  December  7th,  1796,  he  said:  '^ Whatever, 
argument  may  be  drftwn  from  particular  examples,  supevficiallj 
viewed,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject  will  evince  that  the 
art  of  war  is  at  once  comprehensive  and  complicated ;  that  it  de- 
mands much  previous  'stndy,  and  that  the  profeasiooi  of  it  in  its 
most  improved  and  perfect  state,  Ib  always  of  great  moment  to  the 
security  of  a  nation.  This,  therefore,  ought  to  be  a  serious  care  of 
every  government ;  and  for  this  purpose  an  academy j  where  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  is  given,  is  an  obvious  expedient,  which  differ- 
ent nations  have  employed."* 

The  views,  always  entertained,  and  repeatedly  expressed  hy  Gen- 
eral Washington,  were  adopted  by  Mr.  Adanas,  and  Mr.  McHenry, 
secretary  of  war,  in  his  administration,  made  an  elaborate  report  on 
this  subject,  which  was  transmitted  to  congress,  on  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1 800.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  McHenry,  to  say  that  his  ideas  of 
what  ought  to  be  a  course  of  military  instruction,  were  fer  in  ad- 
vance of  what  were  actually  provided,  till  after  the  war  of  1812 — '15 
proved  his  ideas  to  be  correct  In  1794,  prior  to  the  last  message 
of  Washington,  congress  attempted  to  supply  the  want  of  a  mili- 
tary academy,  by  attaching  cadets  to  the  corps  of  artillerists, 
and  engineers.  This  corps  consisted  of  four  battalions,  to  each  of 
which  eight  cadets  were  to  be  attached.  This  made  the  whole 
number  of  cadets  thirty-two ;  and  for  this  corps  of  artillerists,  en- 
gineers and  cadets,  the  secretary  of  war  was  directed  to  procure 
books,  instruments  and  apparatus.  The  term  cadet  signifying  in 
French,  the  youngest  brother  of  a  family,  and  in  Spanish,  a  yonng 
volunteer  officer,  became  naturally  applied  to  young  men,  who  were 
junior,  volunteer  officers.  In  England,  the  cadet  of  a  family  was  a 
yoimg  son,  who  volunteered  for  the  India  service ;  and  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  been  properly  applied  to  the  youth,  who  enter  the 
military  academy. 

It  seems  from  the  message  of  Washington,  in  1796,  that  the  at- 
tempt at  military  instruction,  was  a  flulure.  No  place,  no  teachers^ 
no  studies,  were  appointed.     It  was  on  the  16th  of  March,  1802,  in 

*  It  is  not  meant  to  say  that  thtstal^ect  was  not  mentioned  before.  It  was  by  CoL  Pick- 
ering, in  1783.  But  whoever  reads  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  Washington,  will  see,  (list  ill 
the  early  ideas  on  the  subject  of  military  education  and  military  ■oieixe  weca  derifWi 
the  experience  of  Washington. 
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the  early  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  congress  established, 
by  liiat  name,  the  Military  Academy,  It  was  still  made  part  of  an 
army  corps ;  the  idea  of  making  a  separate  institution  for  scientific 
studies  not  being  yet  matured.  The  artillerists  and  engineers  were 
made  two  distinct  corps,  of  which  there  were  forty  cadets  of  artil- 
lery and  ten  of  engineers.  The  corps  of  engineers  consisted  of  a 
major,  two  captains,  four  lieutenants,  and  ten  cadets,  making  seven- 
teen in  all.  The  corps  constituted  the  military  academy,  established 
at  West  Point,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  So  Httle  idea  was  then 
entertained  of  the  true  objects  and  mode  of  scientific  instruction, 
that  the  law  required  the  cadet,  as  well  as  officer,  to  do  duty  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the  only  idea  of  the  mili- 
tary academy,  at  that  time,  was  a  place  appointed  where  the  officers  of 
engineers  might  give  or  receive  instructiony  when  not  on  other  duty. 
The  actual  academy,  such  as  it  was,  conformed  to  that  idea.  The 
major  of  engineers  was  the  commander,  or  superintendent.  The 
two  captains  were  instructors,  and  the  cadets  were  pupils.  It  was, 
as  a  school,  an  inchoate  existence,  without  regular  teachers,  or  lim- 
ited studies,  or  proper  discipline.  Yet,  even  in  this  imperfect  con- 
dition, it  did,  as  we  shall  see,  som«  service,  which  ought  to  be 
gratefully  remembered. 

In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment,  to  the  place  which 
ia  80  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  and  is  now  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  science.  If  Dr.  Beattie  is  correct  in  say- 
ing that  the  character  of  the  mind  is  much  associated  with  natural 
scenery,  no  place  in  America  could  have  been  more  wisely  selected, 
as  the  site  of  a  national  institution.  World  renowned,  as  West 
Point  justly  is,  there  is  that  in  its  scenery  and  associations,  more  in- 
teresting to  a  poetic  or  a  patriotic  mind,  than  its  famed  Academy. 
Its  green  plain,  hidden  amidst  its  mountains ;  its  craggy  summits ; 
its  rocky  barriers ;  its  dark  evergreens ;  its  darker  waters,  flowing  on 
forever ;  that  beautiful  view  of  town  and  country,  seen  through  the 
frowning  brows  of  Crow  Nest  and  the  Beacon ;  that  quiet  vale, 
where  Washington  oft  bent  his  steps;  those  lonely  little  mounds, 
where  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  repose  ;  these  forts  and  ram- 
parts now  indistinctly  seen,  which  once  guarded  these  mountain 
passes ;  yon  ledge  of  rocks,  where  Kosciusko  once  made  his  little 
garden  ;  all  these  and  other  memorable  things,  call  up  whatever  is 
sublime  in  nature,  or  noble  in  history.  It  is  impossible  to  forget 
them.  It  is  impossible  for  the  dullest  mind,  not  to  have  its  sensi- 
bilities excited,  or  its  character  elevated  by  the  contemplation  of 
such  sublime  scenes,  or  such  interesting  events.     When  such  s^  spot 
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becomes  the  place  of  onr  edacation,  its  memories  become  poetic; 
its  associations  mingle  with  the  flow  of  life,  and  the  stractore  of 
our  minds. 

To  return.  The  law  having  authorized  this  ideal  Academy,  it 
was  immediately  instituted,  by  the  appointment  of  officers^  The 
Academy,  it  is  seen,  was  on  quite  a  small  scale.  In  fact,  so  far  ss 
teaching  was  concerned,  the  Academy  consisted  of  two  captains  of 
engineers  and  ten  cadets.  The  two  captains  were  Wujjam  R 
Barron  and  Jared  Mansfield.  Mr.  Maufsfield  had  been  a  teacher 
of  mathematics,  navigation,  and  the  classics,  first  at  New  Haven, 
(Conn.,)  and  then  at  Philadelphia.  He  had  written  a  volume  of 
*'  Essays''  on  mathematics  and  physics,  quite  original,  and  distin- 
guishing him  at  that  time,  as  the  first  mathematician  of  his  country. 
Tills  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  who  with  no  great 
love  of  military  afiairs,  was  a  warm  friend  of  science.  When  the 
act  was  passed  authorizing  the  Military  Academy,  Mr.  Jefferson 
wrote  to  Mr.  Mansfield,  that  he  would  appoint  him  a  captain  of  en- 
gineers, for  the  very  purpose  of  becoming  a  teacher  at  West  PcknL 
Accordingly  he  was  appointed,  on  May  drd,  1802  ;  Captain  Barron 
had  been  appointed  in  April.  Then,  in  May  1802,  the  actoal  Mili- 
tary Academy  was  constituted.  Captains  Barron  and  Mansfield  be- 
ing teachers  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  to  some  half  dozen  or 
more  cadets  and  lieutenants.  No  professor  of  engineering  or  of  any 
other  department  was  appointed  before  1812.  In  pursuing  the 
course  and  growth  of  instruction  at  West  Point,  during  this  period 
of  ten  years,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  sen-ices  of  the  instructors 
and  graduates.  In  fact,  there  were  no  graduates  prior  to  1813; 
but  there  were  appointments  made  from  the  cadets  of  the  Military 
Academy,  after  more  or  less  study  at  West  Point,  To  understand 
what  was  done,  we  must  refer  to  the  actions  of  teachers  and  cadets, 
rather  than  to  history.  Its  teachers  were  few  and  its  annals  brief 
Captain  Mansfield,  after  a  year's  teaching  at  West  Point,  was  in 
1808,  appointed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  a  more  responsible  position. 
It  was  necessary  to  the  correctness  of  our  public  surveys,  that  the 
meridian  lines  and  the  base  lines  (which  are  co-ordinates,)  shoald 
be  established  with  astronomical  accuracy.  For  this  purpose.  Cap- 
tain Mansfield  was  appointed  surveyor  general  of  the  north-western 
territory ;  furnished  with  astronomical  instruments,  and  taking  his 
residence  in  Ohio,  proceeded  to  establish  and  perfect  that  beautiinl 
system  of  surveys,  by  which  the  north-western  states  are  distin- 
guished. Retaining  his  military  bent,  with  a  view  to  his  original 
destination  at  West  Point,  he  actually  returned  there  in  1814,  to 
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recommence,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  his  career  as  an  instructor  in 
the  national  institution.  Of  Captain  Barron,  his  co-teacher,  we 
only  know  that  he  was  relieved  iq  February,  1807.  At  the  same 
time,  his  successor,  Ferdinand  R.  Hassler,  was  appointed,  and 
remained  till  he  resigned  in  1810.  Mr.  Hassler  was,  we  believe,  a 
Swiss  by  birtL  He  wrote  a  small  treatise  on  mathematics,  and  had 
quite  an  extensive  reputation,  as  a  mathematician,  but  was  said  to 
be  too  analytical  and  refined  in  the  character  of  his  mind,  for 
American  practical  habits.  He  was  intended  for  the  coast  survey, 
andf  we  believe,  actually  commenced  it 

In  November,  1806,  Alden  Partridge,  superintendent  of  en- 
gineers, was  appointed  ojcting  casUtant  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  reUdned  that  position  till  April,  1812. 

The  "  Teacherships"  of  French  and  drawing  were  created,  by  the 
act  of  February,  1803,  being  a  very  important  addition  to  the  orig- 
inal scheme  of  the  Academy.  To  the  teachership  of  French, 
Francis  DbMasson  was  appointed,  March,  1804,  and  resigned  in 
March,  1812.  To  the  teachership  of  drawing,  Christian  E.  Zoel- 
LSR  was  appointed,  September,  1808,  and  resigned  in  April,  1810. 
Mr.  Masson  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth ;  Mr.  Zoellcr,  a  Swiss.  Mr. 
Masson  was  highly  spoken  of  by  Colonel  Williams,  a  good  judge  of 
what  constitutes  a  scholar.  Mr.  Zoeller  was  an  amiable  man,  of  no 
high  attainments,  whose  instruction  in  drawing  was  wholly  confined 
to  the  military  part,  fortifications  and  bridges. 

From  this  brief  history,  it  appears,  that  there  were  but  six  teach- 
ers at  West  Point,  between  1802  and  1812.     Of  these,  no  more 
than  four  were  ever  present  at  one  time,  and  that  only  between 
1808  and  1810.     The  teachers  present,  each  year,  were  as  follows: 
1802 — 1803,  .  .  .  Captain  Barron,  Mathematics. 

Captain  Mansfield,  Philosophy. 
1804 — 1806,  .  .  .  Captain  Barron,  " 

Francis  Masson,  French. 
1806 — 1807,  .  .  .  Captain  Barron,  Mathematics. 

Francis  Masson,  French. 
Alden  Partridge,  Mathematics. 
1808—1810,  .  .  .  Ferdinand  Hassler,        « 

Alden  Partridge,  " 

Francis  Masson,  French. 
Christian  Zoeller,  Drawing. 
1810 — 1812,  .  .  .  Alden  Partridge,  Mathematics. 

Francis  Masson,  French. 
This  glance  at  the  actual  teachers  of  West  Point  enables  os  to 
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see  at  a  glance,  what  was  done.  No  continuous  study  was  punaed 
at  all,  except  mathematics.  For  the  eight  years,  between  1804  and 
1812,  French  was  taught  by  an  able  professor,  Mr.  Masson,  and 
from  1808  to  1810,  drawing*  In  1812,  this  inchoate  existence  of 
the  Academy  was  ended  by  the  act  of  congress,  reorganizing  the 
institution,  and  placing  it  on  a  permanent  and  extensive  foandatioo. 
The  next  period  of  five  years,  from  1812  to  18l7,  was  the  forming 
period  of  the  Academy.  In  some  respects,  its  elements  were  cha- 
otic. In  others,  its  personnel  was  inefficient  and  inharmonious.  In 
others,  again,  its  materials  of  instruction  Were  inadequate.  From 
this  condition  it  finally  emerged,  and  attained  its  present  high 
character  and  usefulness.  The  history  of  this  change  is  important, 
if  not  interesting  to  those  who  would  understand  what  are  the  tnie 
foundations  of  a  great  school  of  education.  In  the  meanwhile,  let 
us  return  to  what  the  Cadets  of  the  Academy  had  done.  If  they 
were  few,  and  with  small  means  of  instruction,  they  may  neverthe- 
less have  shown  that  the  Academy  was  not  altogether  fruitless. 
How  many  cadets  were  appointed  between  1802  and  1812,  we  do 
not  exactly  know,  but  we  have  the  number  appointed  from  tht 
Academy,  The  number  of  cadets  promoted  from  the  Academy 
during  that  period  were  for  each  year,  thus : 

In  1802,  ...     2. 

In  1803,  ...     3. 

In  1804,  ...     2. 

In  1805,  ...     d. 

Ill  1806,  ...  15. 

In  1807,  ...     6. 

In  1808,  ...  15. 

In  1809,  ...     7. 

In  1811,  ...  19. 

In  1812,  ...  18. 

This  makes  eighty-nihe  in  ten  years.    Let  us  look  at  their  career, 

as  stated  in  the  brief  annals  of  the  army ;  or,  as  they  arc  retained 

in  memory.    Of  this  number,  comprising  ten  cadets  of  more  than 

half  a  century  ago,  this  is  the  result : 

Killed  in  battle,  ...  10. 

Died  in  service,"  ...  21. 

In  service, 7. 

Resigned, 33. 

Disbanded, 10. 

Dropped, 3. 

Dismissed, 4. 

Declined, 1. 
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This  is  no  badroIL  If  w«  weve  to  search  our  college  rolls  for 
those-  who  had  been  reaUy  iiBefitl,  those  who  died  ia  bajbtle,  ov  served 
to  the  end,  or  entered  other  fields  of'  usualness,  or  now  live  in  the 
performance  of  dnty,  we  should  find  a  less  grateful  exhibition  than 
this.  The  number  of  those  who  had  been  *'  dropped,"  or  "  dis- 
missed," for  incompetence,  or  vice,  would  be  far  greater.  Alas  I 
if  we  could  read  the  secret  hktory  of  the  college  roll,  how  sad 
would  be  that  account  t  We  know,  that  in  times  past,  many  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  were  addicted  to  dissipation.  Happily,  we  can 
say,  many  less  now.  But  since  we  would  estimate  the  value  of  the 
Military  Academy,  even  in  its  most  imperfect  condition,  let  us  see 
who  some  of  these  men  were. 

The  first  cadet  appointed  was  General  Josxph  G.  Swift,*  who 
having  risen  to  the  rank  of  general  of  engineers  and  inspector  of  the 
Military  Academy,  resigned,  became  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  is  now  a  venerable  and  respected  citizen  of  Geneva.  Of 
those  who  were  killed  in  battle,  JEleazer  D,  Woody  (whose  monu- 
ment stands  at  West  Point,)  was  killed  while  loading  a  cannon,  in  the 
sortie  from  Fort  Erie.  Five  others  were  killed  on  the  Canada  frontier, 
and  four  in  battle  with  the  Indians.  Of  those  who  died  in  senice, 
two  reached  the  rank  of  general,  and  ei^ht  that  of  field  ofiScers.  Of 
those  who  are  now  in  service,  (7,)  one  is  General  Joseph  G.  Tot- 
TXir,  chief  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  who  served  on  the  Canada 
frontier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz.  One 
is  Col.  Sylvanus  Thaykr,  who  served  in  the  war  of  1812 — '15; 
who  was  superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  from  1817  to 
183S,  and  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  a  large  part  of  its  usefulness. 
Of  these  gentlemen,  we  shall  have  more  to  say,  when  we  refer  to 
the  forming  period  of  the  institution.  Another  is  Colonel  Esns 
D&  RcsBY,  who  was  distinguished  in  the  battle  of  Flattsburg,  and 
became  superintendent  of  the  Academy  on  the  retirement  of  Col. 
Thayer.  Of  those  who  resigned  or  were  disbanded,  many  died 
young ;  one  became  a  member  of  congress  and  politician ;  and  an- 
other, CoL  W1U.1AM  McKes,  was  a  remarkable  man, ,  distinguished 
for  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Niagara  and  Fort  Erie,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  engineers,  and  of  cultivated  mind;  he  resigned 
from  the  army  and  became  surveyor  general  for  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas, and  finally  died  of  cholera  at  St  Louis.  Of  the  whole 
eighty-nine,  who  were  commissioned  prior  to  1813,  but  twenty-one 
were  alive  in  1850,  and  several  others  have  died  sinocr    The  few 

*The/r«(  diploma,  which  we  sappose  was  a  manuscript  certificate,  was  the  one  given  to 
the  then  Cadet  Swift,  and  signed  by  Captains  Barron  and  MansfiekU 
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who  now  remain  have  seen  more  than  half  a  century's  service  in 
nsefal  employments.  Perhaps  it  should  be  mentioned  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Military  Academy,  as  a  school  of  physical  educatioii, 
that  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  twenty  of  its  pupils  out  of  eighty- 
nine,  should  be  yet  alive.  In  twenty  years  of  civil  life,  as  appears 
from  the  United  States  census  of  1830  and  1850,  more  than  the 
same  proportion  of  youth  between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age 
perished.  The  general  strength  and  health  of  the  pupils  of  West 
Point  are  beyond  a  doubt  greater  than  that  of  the  same  number 
of  young  men  brought  up  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  education. 
This  is  not  wholly  due  to  physical  exercises, 'but  also  to  moral  edn- 
cation,  and  to  the  care  and  comforts  of  their  mode  of  life.  Will 
any  one  deny  that  discipline  is  a  part  of  moral  education  \  Is  not 
self-restraint,  the  regularity  of  habits,  and  the  art  of  using  the  mind 
in  intellectual  pursuits,  the  most  important  elements  of  a  moral 
education  ?  It  is  to  all  these,  and  not  merely  the  training  and  ex- 
ercise of  arms,  that  the  el6ves  of  the  Academy  owe  so  laige  a  diare 
of  the  health  and  strength  of  life. 

In  the  period  of  its  history  which  we  have  now  examined,  die 
Military  Academy  was  really  only  in  the  germ  of  its  existence. 
Like  most  other  useful  or  remarkable  enterprises,  it  was  first 
thought  of  as  a  thing  needed  ;  then  began  without  any  clear  ides 
of  what  it  would  become,  and  was  then  improved  upon,  till  it  grew 
to  be  of  magnitude  and  importance. 

PEBIOD  IL— 1812— 1825. 

The  Academy,  in  its  germinal  existence,  whose  history  we  have 
briefly  traced,  was  obviously  inadequate  to  supply  the  army  and 
country  with  young  men  instructed  in  the  art  of  war.  Congress 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  large  number  of  cadets.  But  the 
President  did  not  act  upon  it,  because  there  were  neither  professon, 
nor  books,  nor  quarters,  nor  material  at  West  Point  for  their  train- 
ing. In  1808,  Mr.  Jefferson  recommended  an  enlargement  of  the 
Academy.  In  1810,  Mr.  Madison  did  the  same.  In  vain,  however, 
were  these  recommendations,  till  the  nation  was  roused  from  its 
indolent  repose  by  the  sudden  shock  of  war.  In  1811,  the  battle 
of  Tippecanoe  electrified  the  people.  The  war-whoop  sounded  on 
the  north-western  frontier,  and  the  aggressive  conduct  •of  Great 
Britain  became  insufferable.  War  was  an  imperious  necessity. 
Then  it  was  that  the  use  if  not  necessity  of  an  institution  for  mili- 
tary training  became  obvious  to  all  reflecting  minds.  In  April, 
1812,  the  act  was  passed  which  erected  the  frame- work  of  the  pres* 
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ent  Military  Academy.  As  this  legal  outline  has  been  little  changed 
slncey  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  look  to  its  provisions,  for  correct 
ideas  of  what  the  law  intended,  and  what  has  been  substantially 
carried  out  in  its  growth  and  development 

1st  It  was  provided,  that  the  number  of  cadets  might  be  in- 
creased to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  attached  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President  as  students  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
and  be  subject  to  the  regulations  thereofl 

2d.  That  these  cadets  should  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
twenty-ono,  and  previous  to  his  appointment  should  be  well  versed 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

8d.  That  the  Military  Academy  should  consist  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Professors  of  Philosophy,  of  Mathematics,  of  En- 
gineering, with  their  assistants,  and  the  teachers  of  French  and 
Drawing. 

4th.  That  when  any  cadet  shall  receive  a  regular  degree  from  the 
Academical  Staff,  he  shall  be  considered  a  candidate  for  a  commis- 
sion in  any  corps  for  which  he  shall  be  deemed  competent. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  for  education,  money  was  appro- 
priated for  buildings  and  books,  and  for  a  band  of  music.  The  ex- 
penditure provided  for  was  very  small,  compared  with  the  need  of 
the  Academy;  but  it  was  enough  for  a  beginning.  It  was  far 
easier,  as  we  shall  see,  to  provide  for  all  its  material  wants,  than  to 
bring  it  into  that  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  discipline,  which 
was  essential  to  the  attainment  of  great  results.  The  institution, 
in  its  former  period,  was  in  an  inchoate  condition.  A  few  young 
officers,  raised  up  partly  as  teachers,  and  partly  as  pupils,  without 
a  course  of  studies,  without  regulations,  and  without  discipline, 
could  furnish  no  just  ideas,  from  experience,  of  what  a  highly  intel- 
lectual, well-ordered  school  of  science  should  be ;  and  accordingly 
the  want  of  just  ideas  of  education  was  precisely  what  first  stood  in 
the  way  of  making  West  Point  what  it  subsequently  became. 

For  more  than  five  years  there  was  a  wrestling  between  old  and 
new  ideas.  There  was  a  positive  ignorance  of  what  high  education 
should  be.  In  fact,  the  country  had  no  models  for  it.  Then  there 
were  old  habits  to  overcome.  Lastly,  there  was  a  willfulness  on  the 
part  of  some  in  authority,  opposed  as  long  as  opposition  was  possi- 
ble, to  any  new  idea  of  things.  For  people  are  aware,  m  this  day 
of  change  and  novelty,  how  strongly  the  vis  inerticB  of  intellectual 
habits  opposes  intellectual  improvement  This  very  vis  inertia,  at 
first,  almost  nullified  the  power  of  law  itself  to  improve  and  enlarge 
the  studies  at  West  Point    How  it  acted  we  shall  see.    The  first 
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difficalty  at 'West  Point  was,  (aft«p  preparing  tiw  aeeomnodations 
aird  materiid)  in  eompijii^  witli  the  ^»rit  of 'tlii»  law,  and  placbg 
the  cKod^mic  instruetion  <m  the  high  grtmnd  recdl^  iiUended,  To  on* 
derstand  this  we  must  here  adrert  to  some  provisions  of  the  Isw 
which  were  either  OTerlooked  or  negleet^d.  ¥ini,  the  law  exprnaly 
recognized  an  Academic  SUtffl  who  should  confer  degreee,  Secondbp, 
that  the  cadets  of  West  Point  shonld  be  studenU^  subject  to  tht 
regulations  of  the  Academy.  All  this  evidently  meaat  that  thess 
two  hundred  and  fifty  young  men  sbooM  be  placed,  like  studeata  in 
college,  under  regular  academic  instruction,  and  that  the  profeason 
and  teachers  should  constitute  an  academie  faculty,  with  power  ts 
regulate  the  education  of  the  cadets,  and  confer  d^;rees  aeconMng 
to  merit.  Ultimately  this  was  accomplished;  but  it  took  md 
effbrt  on  the  part  of  the  Professors  to  bring  the  militaij  antho]l^ 
ties  into  a  just  conccptiot  of  this  scheme.  During  the  yean  181B 
and  1813,  little  was  done  except  in  commencing  buildings,  buying 
apparatus,  appointiDg  the  cadets,  and  getting  ready  for  the  real  boo- 
ness  of  the  institution.  Here  we  musX  record  the  first  academie 
faculty  organized  at  West  Point  The  professorship  of  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy,  whiebwas  bi^b^i  in  rank  and  emolu- 
ments than  the  otherS)  was  instituted  expressly  for  Col.  Jaskb 
Mansfield,  who,  having'  retained  his  commission  in  the  corps  of 
engineers,  while  he  was  surveyor*general  in  the  noortb-west^m  states, 
was  now  (October,  1812,)  appointed  to  the  same  professorship  wluch 
he  held  ten  years  before.  Andhbw  Ellicott^  whk>  had  been  astron- 
omer of  the  United'  States,  and  had  a  wide  repotatioB  for  mathe 
matical  knowledge,  was  appointed  professor  of  Mathematics,  in 
September^  1813,  at  which  time,  also,  Aldsn  Pabtridos  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Engineering.  The  teacher  of  drawing  wsb 
Christian  E.  Zobllvr,  reappointed ;  and  of  French,  FLORiMOin) 
Dfe  Mabsok.  This  was  the  first  academic  faculty.  Subsequently, 
the  principal  professors  were  allowed  assistants,  and  other  teachen 
were  at  still  later  periods  provided  in  the  departments  of  Ethics, 
Tactics,  Artillery,  Chemistry,  ^c,  as  the  institution  was  enlaiged, 
and  its  wants  were  better  known.  The  gentlemeoi  above  named 
were,  however)  the  first  professors  and  the  first  faculty.  They  had 
the  real  labor  and  re^onstbility  of  taking  the  imtial  steps,  and  to  a 
large  extent,  of  forming  the  Military  Academy.  At  the  very  fint 
step  a  difficulty  occurred,  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated. 
Captain  Alden  PARTRmeS)  (who  was  professor  of  Ei^ineeiii^ 
was  superintendent  of  West  Pointy  from  Januaory,  1816,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1816 — nearly  two  years.     He  was  a  man  of  strong  will ;  of  in- 
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dependent  and  rather  eccentric  ideas,  who  quite  naturally  as  a  mili- 
tary man,  long  resident  at  the  Point,  wished  to  forget  that  the  law 
required  the  education  of  the  institution  to  be  decided  by  an  aca- 
demic faculty,  and  governed  by  regulations.  He  chose  rather  to 
remember  that  it  was  a  military  post,  governed  by  a  military  com- 
mandant, and  sought  to  gratify  his  own  ambition  by  grasping  its 
sole  direction.  Professors  Mansfield  and  Ellicott,  who  held  no  com- 
mand in  the  army,  took  a  dijQferent  view  of  the  subject.  They 
justly  thought,  that  the  object  of  the  institution  was  to  give  a 
thorough  scientific  edticatioiiy  especially  adapted  to  the  art  of  war ; 
that  this  required  discipline,  and  a  course  of  studies  systematic  and 
complete ;  and  that  all  this  was  evidently  contemplated  by  the  law, 
which  said  that  the  Academy  should  be  governed  by  regulations, 
and  hence  an  academic  faculty.  This  difference  of  opinion  was 
vital.  It  led  to  a  controversy  of  two  years,  which  belongs  to  the 
private  rather  than  the  public  history  of  the  Academy.  Little  of 
it  was  known  to  the  public,  and  we  are  now  concerned  only  in  the 
issue.  Had  the  views  of  Captain  Partridge  prevailed,  the  institu- 
tion never  could  have  become  what  it  is.*  Fortunately,  the  Pro- 
fessors had  the  law  on  their  side,  and  also  the  good  opinion  of  the 
administration,  and  eventually  gave  to  the  scientific  college  the  cast 
and  features  which  it  now  has.  For  three  years,  between  1814  and 
1817,  this  internal  controversy  continued,  gradually  tending  to  give 
the  Academy  a  systematic  organization.  General  Joseph  G.  Swift, 
(head  of  the  corps  of  engineers,)  who  was  officially  inspector  of  the 
Academy,  took  up  his  residence  at  West  Point,  in  November,  1816, 
but  remained  only  two  months.  While  there,  there  could  be  no 
controversy,  as  to  the  government  of  the  Academy,  since  the  com- 
mander of  engineers  was  legally  its  chief.  After  the  removal  of 
General  Swift,  Captain  Partridge,  as  senior  officer,  again  took  com- 
mand. It  was  determined,  however,  to  remove  him ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment most  fortunately  hit  upon  an  officer,  whose  character,  edu- 
cation, and  accomplishments,  most  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  post 
of  governing,  and  disciplining  the  young  men,  who  were  in  turn  to 
become  the  savans  as  well  as  the  ornaments  of  their  country.  This 
officer  was  Stlvanus  Thateb,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  commis- 
sioner in  1808  from  West  Point  to  the  engineer. corps,  and  who 
had  recently  traveled  in  Europe,  examining  the  military  schools  of 
France  and  Germany.     The  arrival  of  Colonel  Thayer  constitutes 

*  Captain  I^rtrldfa,  who  was  ausefiil  and  enerffeti^  mao,  bad  flobtequently  fiiH  opporto- 
nity  of  carrying  out  his  popular  views  lo  the  miUtary  schools  of  Norwich  and  Middletown, 
which  he  founded  by  his  own  efforts. 
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the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  West  Point  Why  it 
is  so  will  appear  evident  when  we  trace  out  the  scientific  culturt  of 
the  Academy,  and  the  discipline  which  it  furnishes.  Up  to  1813, 
we  have  seen  that  the  Military  Academy  was  merely  a  small  com- 
pany of  officers  and  cadets,  who,  heing  stationed  at  one  post,  were 
required  while  there  to  pursue  certain  mathematical  and  military 
studies.  It  had  no  one  element  of  oi^ganization.  From  1814  to 
1817,  professors  Mansfield  and  Ellicott  were  struggling  with  do  mora 
than  partial  success,  to  give  it  organization  and  systematic  instroc- 
tion.  But,  in  1817,  Colonel  Thayer,  who  had  seen  in  France  what 
such  institutions  required,  and  whose  enlightened  mind  realized  the 
necessity  of  adopting  better  methods,  at  once  cooperated  with  the 
Professors,  in  making  a  permanent  and  successful  reform. 

At  this  point  we  should  notice  the  additions  made  to  the  aca- 
demic staff,  between   1816   and   1819,  and  the  steps  taken  by  the 
war  department  toward  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Professors, 
and  Colonel  Thayer.     Claude  Crozkt  was  appointed  professor  of 
Engineering,  in  March,  1817;  David  B.  Douglas  was  appointed 
assistant    professor  of   Natural    Philosophy,    in    January,  1815; 
Charles  Daviks  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  Mathematics 
in  December,  1816.     Rev.  Thomas  Picton  was  appointed  Chaplain, 
and  professor  of  Ethics,  in  July,  1818.    Thomas  Gimbbeds  was 
appointed  teacher  of  Drawing,   in  January,   1819.     Major  Jonir 
Bliss,  instructor  of  Tactics,  in  April,  1818;  Lieut.  George  W. 
Gardii^er,  instructor  of  Artillery,  in  September,  1817.     Claudics 
Berard  succeeded  Francis  Masson,  as  teacher  of  French,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1815  ;  Joseph  Du  Commun  was  appointed  second  teacher  of 
French,  in  March,  1818.     Of  the  old  professors,  Captain  Partridge 
and  Francis  Masson   were  gone ;  all  the  others  remain.    Thns,  in 
1817,  when  Colonel  Thayer  took  charge  of  the  Academy,  the  corps 
of  teachers  was  composed  of  professors  Mansfield,  Ellicott,  and  Cro- 
zet ;  teachers  Zoeller  and  Berard ;  and  assistant  professors  Douglas 
and  Davies,  exclusive  of  the  military  teachers  and  of  those  ap- 
pointed in  1818  and  1819.    This  was  properly  the  Academic  Stafi| 
and  Colonel  Thayer  was  willing  and  pleased  to  have  them  take  their 
proper  part  in  organizing  the  institution,  and  raising  it  to  that  high 
standard  of  discipline  and  excellence  to  which  it  has  since  attained. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  war  department,  under  the  enlightened  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Crawford,  had  endeavored  to  supply  some  of  the 
obvious  defects  of  the  Academy,  by  new  regulations. 

So  far  we  have  pursued  the  history  of  the  Academy,  as  it  pro- 
gressed from  a  germinal  idea  to  actual  being  and  life.    It  is  now 
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necessary  to  trace  that  system  of  scientijic  culture  which  is  its  essen- 
tial element  .and  peculiar  character.  In  this  the  student  of  educa- 
tion may  be  more  interested,  and  as  ive  trace  it  still  further,  in  its 
fruits,  the  education  and  services  of  more  than  two  thousand  young 
men,  who  have  held  the  most  important  positions  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  life,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  pronounce  a  just  judgment 
upon  its  merits  and  services. 

Mr.  Crawford,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  who  have  ap- 
peared in  public  affairs,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  understand  and 
attempt  to  remedy  the  defects  and  irregularities  which  Professors 
Mansfield  and  Ellicott  had  pointed  out.*  In  March,  1816,  "  Rules 
and  Regulations"  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Crawford.  The  main 
points  in  them  were — 

1.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Visitors,  to  consist  of  five  suitable 
gentlemen,  who  shall  attend  each  annual  examination. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  General  Examination  twice  in  each  year ; 
in  July  and  December,  and  an  annual  vacation  in  July  and  August. 

3.  Cadets  shall  be  admitted  in  September,  and  examined  in  spell- 
ing, reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 

4.  A  course  of  studies,  embracing  definitely  all  branches  of  sci- 
ence and  instruction  to  be  procured,  and  rules  for  classification  shall 
be  drawn  up,  and  comprise  a  complete  course  of  education  at  the 
institution. 

According  to  the  last  regulation,  a  course  of  studies  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Academic  Faculty,  and  approved  by  Mr.  Crawford,  in 
July,  1816,  This  course  comprised  four  years,  and  was  substan- 
tially the  same  (although  largely  increased,)  which  has  been  pursued 
since. 

The  Jir8t  year  studies  were  English  Grammar,  French,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  and  Logarithms. 

The  second  year  comprised  French,  Geometrical  Construction,  Ap- 
plication of  Algebra,  Mensuration,  Plain  and  Spheric  Trigonometry, 
the  Conic  Sections,  and  Drawing. 

The  third  year,  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Astron- 
omy, and  Drawing. 

The  fourth  year.  Engineering,  Geography,  History,  and  Ethics. 

In  the  first  draft.  Engineering  was  put  in  the  third  year ;  but 
since  1817,  has  been  placed  in  the  fourth.  In  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards was  added  the  Calculus ;  and  in  a  few  years.  Chemistry,  Min- 

*  ThcM  dtfcclf  and  irregalarltlefl  aroae  from  not  obeying  the  law,  and  not  puraulnff  tha 
ideaa  It  pointed  out.  The  great  effort  of  Profeeaon  Manafield  and  Ellicott,  was  to  get  the  aplrit 
of  the  law  followed  practicallj. 
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eralogy,  and  Natural  Law.  This  course  of  studies  is  excl\ifflve  of 
the  purely  military  part,  wIucH  under  the  heads  of  Tactics,  Prac- 
tical Artillery  and  Gunnery,  occupied  several  hours  each  day. 

Thus,  in  July,  1816,  the  Academy  had  for  the  first  time  arrived 
at  a  course  of  studies,  and  a  preparation  for  discipline.  In  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1816,  began  an  attempt  to  carry  this  course  of  studies 
into  practical  effect.  We  do  not  say  there  had  been  no  studies  and 
no  attempt  at  classification  before  that,  for  there  were,  but  that 
nothing  had  really  been  perfected  in  either,  till  after  the  **  regula- 
tions" of  1816.  If  we  could  carry  the  reader  back  to  the  year  1815, 
and  see  the  difSculties  under  which  the  professor  of  that  day  labored, 
the  small  mat.erial  provided,  and  the  undisciplined  condition  of  the 
young  men  under  their  charge,  we  should  give  better  views  of  the 
merits  and  services  of  its  pioneer  teachers.  One  or  two  reminis- 
cences may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  Colonel 
Mansfield  arrived  at  West  Point  in  1814,  and  immediately  sought 
for  his  pupils.  He  was  not  like  the  professors  of  whom  Gibbon 
speaks,  remembering  that  he  had  a  salary  to  receive,  but  foigettmg 
he  had  duties  to  perform.  On  the  contrary,  he  immediately  asked 
for  pupils  to  teach.  What  was  he  to  teach  ?  Philosophy  and  As- 
tronomy. But  these  required  prior  training,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
winter  of  1814-'15,  that  he  could  find  any  pupils.  Then  he  fonnd 
five  young  men  who  thought  that  they  could  go  on  in  such  studies. 
For  want  of  any  recitation  rooms  at  the  Point,  he  taught  them  in 
the  parlor  of  his  own  house.  As  we  shall  refer  specifically  to  the 
subject  of  text-books,  we  merely  add,  that  the  only  work  to  be 
found  at  all  suitable,  was  Enfield's  Philosophy,  There  was  no  clas- 
sification, and  in  a  few  months  these  five  cadets  were  commissioned. 
They  made  the  first  class  in  Philosophy,  taught  at  West  Point 

Again,  there  are  some  who  will  recollect  Professor  Ellicott,  sitting 
at  his  desk  at  the  end  of  a  long  room,  in  the  second  story  of  what 
was  called  the  Mess  Hall,  teaching  Geometry  or  Algebra,  looking 
and  acting  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned  schoolmaster,  of  whom 
it  was  written, 

"And  still  thej  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  cany  all  he  knew.** 

The  cadets  were  all  "boys^*  to  him,  and  his  kind  face  was  long  re- 
membered. In  the  other  end  of  this  room,  or  in  the  next,  was  seen 
his  acting  assistant,  Stephen  H.  Long,  then  a  young  lieutenant  of 
engineers ;  since  distinguished  .as  a  traveler,  an  engineer,  and  a  man 
of  science.     The  text'book  used  was  ^*  Hutton*s  Mathematics,"  wd 
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at  that  time  tke  best  to  be  had.  Mr.  Hutton  had  been  a  professor 
at  Woolwich^  England,  and  his  treatises  were  pl^in,  fiiraple,  easily 
ODderstood,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  beginners.  It  was,  how- 
ever, very  deficient  both  in  ezteat  and  analysis.  It  was  a  good 
text-book  then,  ior  there  were  no  cadets  trained  to  pursue  deeper 
or  more  analytical  works.  With  Hutton^s  Mathematics^  Enfield's 
Philosophy,  and  plain  right-lined  drawing,  and  nothing  which  could 
be  called  engineering,  did  the  eadets  of  the  Academy  get  along, 
without  roll,  classification,  or  graduation,  till  the  close  of  1816. 

In  August,  1817,  as  we  have  said.  Colonel  Thayer  became  super- 
intendent at  West  Point ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  or  five 
years  the  Academy  passed  through  the  great  changes  which  brought 
it  from  the  inchoate  to  the  crystallized  atate  in  which  it  now  appears. 
The  most  important  of  these  changes  relate  to  ecientific  culture ; 
and  we  shall  best  describe  them  by  narrating  the  nctual  work  the 
classes  then  pursued,  and  the  change  of  text-books.  The  first  step 
was  taken,  as  we  have  seen,,  in  March,  1816,  by  the  regulations  of 
Mr.  Crawford,  which  required  classification,  a  course  of  studies,  and 
annual  examinations.  Some  steps  towards  these  were  taken  in  1816, 
but  very  imperfectly.  In  1817  the  system  of  classification  was  first 
aystematically  begun.  Claude  CaozsT,.  a  French  ofiScer  under  Na- 
poleon, and  a  pupil  of  the  Poljrtechnic  School,  was  appointed 
professor  of  engineering,  in  March,  1817.  The  annual  examination 
coming  on  in  June,  the  course  of  studies,  in  his  department  did  not 
regularly  commence  till  September,  and  the  second  or  junior  class* 
of  1817 — ^'18  was  the  Jirst  class  which  commenced  thoroughly  the 
.severe  and  complete  course  of  studies  at  West  Point  The  labors 
of  that  class  in  the  years  1818  and  1819  may  have  been  equaled, 
but  certainly  have  not  been  surpassed.  It  was  not  a  brilliant  class, 
but  its  labors  were  not  the.  less  on  that  account  It  had  not  merely 
.to  pass  over  the  plain  turnpike  road  of  science  which  is  now  mada 
BO  easy  to  those  who  follow ;  but,  like  the  pioneers  of  an  army,  had 
io  cut  down  the  obstructions,  make  their  own  bridges,  and  to  no 
^mall  extent,  (umieh  their  own  munitions.  I^et  .us  look  into  the 
ela8»-room  of  18l7^ra8  Pro&ssor  Crozet  advances  to  instruct  those 

*  The  ClaM  here  spoken  of  graduated  In  1819.  Of  its  living  membent,  are  Hbmrt  Brbw- 
'■RTOH,  late  SuperinteiMkatat  West  Point;  Epvard.D.  ]tfi^imP4su>|  Commiasiooer .of  Sta- 
(Mica  for  the  State  ofOhio ;  Juitih  Dimmick,  late  Commander  of  Fortress  Monroe :  Danibl 
Ttlbr,  a  distinguished  Engineer  and  General  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  Wm.  H.  Swift,  a 
■distinffuiahcf]  Engineer,  and  President  of  the  lUiools  Canal  Gompanj  ;  JossnA  BAJURtR  OiTil 
Engineer,  Judge,  and  Planter,  In  Louisiana ;  and  Major  Tvrmbitll,  distinguished  as  a  Topo- 
graphicalJSngineer In  the  War  with  Mexico. 

Among  the  dead  was  GBORoa  H.  Whistlbbj  tha-moBt  dlsttogulabed  CItH  Enginaor  our 
umatrj  baa  produeed. 
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youDg  men  in  studies,  whicli  were  not  only  new  to  tbem,  but  entirely 
unheard  of,  and  in  which  the  language  to  which  they  were  bom  and 
hred  furnished  not  a  tingle  texirhook.     Professor  Crozet  was  to  teach 
engineering ;  but  when  he  met  the  class,  he  found  not  one  of  tbem 
fit  to  learn  engineering.     These  were  branches  of  science,  and  its 
affiliations,  essentially  necessary  to  engineering,  which  they  had 
never  been  taught    What  was  he  to  do  ?    All  he  could  do  obri- 
ously  was  to  supply  these  preliminary  studies  before  he  could  com- 
mence in  his  own  department     In  other  words,  he  must  begin  by 
becoming  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  and  drawing.    The  suiprise 
of  the  French  engineer  instructed  in  the  Polytechnique  may  well  be 
imagined  when  he  commenced  giving  his  class  certain  problems  and 
instructions,  which  not  one  of  them  could  comprehend  or  perform. 
Among  these  preliminary  studies  was  Descriptive  Geometry,  not  an 
original  and  distinct  science,  but  which  hj  projecting  geometrical 
figures  and  problems  on  co-ordinate  planes,  gave  a  more  facile  and 
practical  mode  of  representing  (as  its  name  implies,)  as  well  as  solr- 
ing  many  geometrical  and  practical  problems.     This,  too,  required 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  mathematical  and  perspective  drawiiif, 
^nd  its  various  minor  but  important  arts.     We  doubt  whether  at 
that  time  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  professors  of  science  in  tliis 
country  knew  there  was  such  a  thing ;  certainly  they  never  taught  it, 
and  equally  certain,  there  was  not  a  text-book  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.    Perhaps  this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  reflect,  that  this 
new  application  of  geometry  was  scarcely  thirty  years  old.    Monge, 
a  French  savans,  was,  we  believe,  the  author  of  this  system,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.     Crozet  meant  to  begin 
with  Descriptive  Geometry,  but  fortunately,  the  class  was  not  in  the 
last  year  of  the  course  (in  which  engineering  has  recently  been 
taught,)  and  could  spare  some  time  for  mere  mathematics.    Bat,  a 
new  difficulty  arose.     There  was  no  text-book  in  English,  and  none 
to  be  had  just  then  in  French.     Geometry  is  not  a  thing  to  be  taught 
orally.     What  is  to  be  done  ?    It  was  here  at  this  precise  time  that 
Crozet,  by  aid  of  the  carpenter  and  painter,  introduced  the  Mack- 
hoard  and  chalk.     It  is  a  very  simple  thing,  and  so  is  every  thing 
which  is  useful ;  but  we  know  of  no  mere  adjunct  of  teaching,  so 
useful  as  the  blackboard.     To  professor  Crozet,  so  far  as  we  know, 
is  due  the  introduction  of  this  simple   and  useful  machine.    He 
found  it,  with  many  other  things,  far  superior  to  the  English  methods 
in  the  Polytechnic  of  Prance, 

We  now  see  Crozet  with  his  blackboard  before  him,  chalk  in  hand, 
and  animated,  intellectual  face,  about  to  teach  his  class  a  new  sci- 
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ence,  without  a  text-book.  Again  he  meets  a  new  difficulty.  He 
does  not  more  than  half  understand  the  American  language.  This 
difficulty  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  practice.  With  extreme  diffi- 
culty he  makes  himself  understood.  With  extreme  difficulty  his 
class  comprehend  that  two  planes  at  right-angles  with  one  another 
are  to  be  understood  on  the  same  surface  of  the  blackboard  on 
which  are  represented  two  different  projections-  of  the  same  object. 
Bat,  at  last  it  is  done.  The  Professor  labors  with  inexhaustible 
patience,  and  the  pupils  are  pleased  to  receive  into  their  minds 
entirely  new  ideas.  The  first  problems  are  drawn  and  demonstrated 
on  the  blackboard,  by  the  Professor ;  then  drawn  and  demonstrated 
by  the  pupils,  and  then  accurately  copied  into  permanent  drawings ; 
and  thus  this  class  were  taught  in  the  most  important  and  valuable 
method  of  imparting  true  knowledge,  which  has  been  given  to  man- 
kind since  the  days  of  Socrates.  Fortunately,  professor  Crozet  had 
brought  with  him  the  complete  drawings  of  the  French  Polytechnique, 
so  that  he  was  not,  in  this  particular,  obliged  to  depend  upon  him- 
8el£  The  path  of  his  instruction  soon  became  easier,  and  then  this 
class  completed  their  course  in  drawing,  mathematics,  and  Engi- 
neering. 

In  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  the  way  was 
scarcely  less  difficult.  We  have  already  said,  that  Enfield's  Philoso- 
phy was  the  first  book  on  that  subject.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
Professor  Mansfield  looked  around  in  vain  for  any  suitable  book  on 
Mechanics.  At  last,  Gregory^s  Mechanics  was  adopted.  It  was  a 
book  without  any  analysis,  and  probably  written  only  for  scien- 
tific men.  Tet,  it  was  the  best  to  be  had.  For  several  years  after, 
this  work  still  remained  the  best  book  on  Mechanics.  Whether  the 
class  who  first  studied  its  mysterious  pages  acquired  as  clear  and 
extensive  ideas  of  the  subject  as  those  who  have  since  passed  over 
smoother  roads,  may  be  doubtful.  It  is  certain  they  had  more  ardu- 
ous labors.  We  have  said  there  was  no  text-book  on  engineering, 
as  a  science.  When  the  class  which  had  commenced  Descriptive 
Geometry,  with  professor  Crozet,  (then,  the  second  or  the  junior 
class,)  had  become  the  first  class,  they  were  instructed  in  engineer- 
ing by  drawings  from  oral  teaching,  on  the  blackboard.  The  vari- 
ous modes  of  laying  out  fortifications,  of  bridging,  of  defiling,  of 
materials,  ordnance,  Ac,  were  taught  by  professor  Crozet  For  sev- 
eral years  no  text-book  in  engineering  was  found.  It  was  not  till 
1823  that  a  French  treatise,  entitled  the  Science  of  War  and  Forti- 
cation,  was  translated  by  Major  O'Connor,  and  for  several  years 

used  as  a  text-book.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  class  which,  in  1817, 
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1818,  and  1819,  commenced  the  new  cultore  and  discipline  of  West 
Point,  liad  an  arduoas  and  difficult  task.  It  ia,  notwithstanding, 
quite  probable,  that  this  aevere  exercise  of  the  n^nd,  in  making 
paths  for  itself,  where  there  are  no  guide-posts  on  the  way,  no  regal 
road,  is  a  better  discipline  than  that  furnished  by  the  more  easy  and 
lystematic  methods. 

Perhaps  no  one  step  taken  at  West  Point,  has  contributed  so 
much  to  intellectual  culture  as  the  Merit-Roll.  The  effect  at  the 
Military  Academy  is  totally  different  from  what  it  would  be  at  any 
civil  institution.  For  there  it  determines  ranky  which  is  the  great 
object  of  military  men.  Forty  young  men  may  be  commissioned 
on  the  same  day  to  the  same  grade,  but  through  all  their  after  tife, 
tven  when  they  return  to  civil  life,  the  distinctions  of  the  merit- 
roll  will  follow  them,  and  be  counted  for  or  against  them.  In  the 
very  first  day  of  their  commissioned  service,  the  distinction  is  a 
practical  one,  for  there  are  great  and  practical  advantages  in  certain 
arms  of  the  service  over  others.  Thus  the  engineer  officer,  without 
any  actual  care  of  men,  or  responsibility  for  any  movements,  and 
almost  always  stationed  at  comfortable  posts,  has  great  advantages 
over  other  arms.  The  Artillery  has  advantages  over  the  Infantry, 
^us  the  cadet,  commissioned  from  West  Point,  has  determined  for 
himself,  by  his  position  on  the  merit-roll,  not  only  his  rank  in  the 
army,  but  almost  his  position  in  human  life.  The  merit-roll,  as  it 
now  exists,  .graduated  in  all  departments,  and  summed  up  at  the 
tlose  of  the  course,  was  not  adopted  at  once,  but  was  the  work  of 
Several  years. 

In  February,  1818,  the  superintendent  of  the  Academy  was  dir 
tected  by  the  Secretary  at  War  to  publish  in  the  Army  Register  the 
^'  names  of  cadets  who  are  distinguished  for  attainments,  and  meri- 
torious conduct,  not  exceeding  five  in  each  class,  specifying  the 
Studies  in  which  they  may  excel." 

We  well  recollect  with  what  excitement  and  interest  this  com- 
munication was  received  by  the  cadets  of  that  day,  especially  by 
those  who  thought  themselves  within  the  probabilities  of  that  dis- 
tinction. It  unquestionably  stimulated  most  of  the  young  men  to 
much  greater  exertions  than  they  would  otherwise  have  made.  In 
k  few  months  after,  the  merit-roll  was  fully  established  in  the  classes, 
and  the  rank  of  the  graduating  cadets  determined  by  it. 

There  has  been  much  discussion,  and  no  small  doubt,  as  to  the 
t^al  effects  of  emulation.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  bad  sense,  and  a 
bad  effect  attached  to  that  term.  But  is  that  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  merit-roll  ?    Is  not  the  merit-roll  adopted,  so  fieir  as  it 
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ean  "be  ascertained,  in  all  departments  of  humiin  life !  Who  would 
risk  himself  with  an  Ignorant  engineer,  If  he  conid  get  a  skilled  one  ) 
Who  would  employ  a  poor  clerk  if  he  could  get  a  good  one !  The 
objectioh  made  to  emulation  is  that  it  excites  wrong  motives. 
However  this  niay  be,  and  however  casuists  may  regard  it,  it  is  quite 
certain  thiit  the  merit-^oU  is  th6  strongest  stimulant  to  intellectual 
exertion  which  can  be  presented  td  young  men.  Nor  can  we  per- 
ceive, after  much  observation  on  its  effect,  that  it  has  impaired  the* 
purely  moral  m6tives  of  action,  or  excited  evil  passions,  to  be  re- 
membered in  after  life.  At  West  Point  all  the  niioral  actions  whic)i 
are  visible  and  tangible  are  brought  within  the  scale  of  the  merit- 
roll,  and  often  the  fate  of  a  young  roan  is  determined  far  more  by 
bis  standing  in  conduct,  than  in  studies. 

XL    8T!n>T,  MBOCPLINE,   AND  ^ttl)il& 

Having  thus  sketched  the  historical  progress  of  the  Academy  in  the 
path  of  scientific  culture^  it  remains  for  us  to  state  what  it  is  ;  what 
H  has  d<me  ;  and  ^hat  men  have  conducted  it. 

Without  entering  into  minute  details,  we  shall  very  briefly  state 
the  present  m^thoils  of  study  and  discipline.  The  leading  studies 
in  their  order  are  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  As- 
tronomy, Engineering,  Chemistry,  French,  Tactics,  Artillery  Prac- 
tice, Mineralogy,  Ethics,  and  History.  This  course  is  wholly  sci- 
entific, the  practical  part  being  adapted  strictly  to  military  purposes. 
In  the  eaHy  period  of  the  institution,  some  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  the  classics,  but  it  was  found  impracticable,  with  the  lim- 
ited time  allowed  the  cadets.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  institution  can  hav6  more  than  one  t<me.  All  branches  of  hu- 
man learning  ihay  b^  embraced  in  the  proper  schedule  of  university 
instruction;  but  has  Any  university  given  equal  Attention  to  all 
branches  of  education !  What  are  called  colleges  in  our  country, 
all  aim  at  fitting  young  men  for  the  civil  professions — ^Law,  Medi- 
cine, and  Hieology.  They  therefore  make  the  classics  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  study,  and  are  right,  since  Law,  Medicine,  and  The- 
ology iiave  their  foundAtion  deep  laid  in  the  classic  ^es.  Litera- 
ture also  is  a  part  of  profeftsioiliEd  Icnowledge,  necessary  to  adorn 
and  illustrate  the  history  and  theory  of  professional  science.  Hence, 
m  these  lines  of  instruction  ^cially  have  run  the  studies  of  the 
college,  and  firom  these  is  derived  the  tone  of  college  Education. 
The  object  of  the  Military  Academy  was  totally  different  It  waa 
not  civil,  but  martial  life,  for  which  the  young  men  were  fitting.  It 
was  neither  a  metaphysical  discussion,  nor  a  hair-splitting  argument 
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1818,  and  1BI9,  commenced  tbe  hi?' 
Point,  had  an  ardnous  and  difBcul: 
quite  probable,  that  this  Mv«re  i- 
paths  for  itaeif,  where  there  are  no  - 
Toad,  is  H  better  discipUne  than  thn- 
kystcmatic  mctboda. 

Perhaps  no  one  step  taken  ^i 
inach  to  intellectoal  culture  as  : 
Uilitarf  Academy  is  totally  dit)' 
civil  institution.     For  there  it  <1 
object  of  military  men.     TurU 
«n  tbe  same  day  to  the  same  l- 
cren  when  they  tetnrfl  to  •■[ 
roll  will  follow  them,  and  hi- 
Tery  first  day  of  thdr  con 
practical  one,  for  there  arc  i 
armi  of  the  serrice  over  oi' 
any  actual  care  of  men,  "■ 
almost  always  stationed  at 
over  other  arms.     The  ,\ 
TThus  the  cadet,  conmii-- 
bimself,  by  his  position 
army,  but  almost  his  y 
now  eiists,. graduate i] 
close  of  the  course,  ^^ 
leveral  years. 

In  Febniary,  U\- 
rected  by  the  Seen  ■ 
"  names  of  cadets  ■ 
loriouB  conduct,  t 
(tudies  in  which  :'. 

Wo  well  reciil!' 
munication  wa> 
those  who  tbi'ii 
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:ic  direction,  carried  them  off  into  a 

rsued  at  Wert  PoiDt,  the  main  fca- 
>Ve  can  give  an  idea  of  this  in  a  few 
>ne  at  Wert  Point  is  to  rttogiiUt  the 
'/ ;  in  other  words,  that  of  a  givcft 
rncing  a  severe  and  elaborate  course 
who  can  not  endnre  it,  and  can  not 
while  they  will  come  up  to  the  requi- 
nal  a  third  class,  who  are  capable  and 
best  style  of  education.  This  rccog- 
ss  enters  the  Academy,  we  will  say 
inters  on  tl^  1st  of  September;  and 
a  a  semi-annual  examination.  "niiB 
class  is  regarded  as  a  period  of  pro- 
le  test  of  the  abilities  of  its  several 
examination  is  held,  some  are  found 
liscarded.  Then  the  remaining  class 
bat  is  then  tbeir  apparent  merit,  and 
f  from  fifteen  to  twenty  each ;  those 
:ed  in  the  first  section;  those  next  in 
'e  are  four  of  these  sections.  The 
rst  section ;  his  asdstant  the  second, 
decided  advantage  to  be  in  the  first 
struggle  to  get  there.  Bnt,  a  cadet 
class,  at  any  time,  by  his  own  efforts, 
by  more  strennons  efforts.  Then,  if 
may  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  foond 
of  good  marks  in  study  and  con- 
the  first  section.  In  that  case  he 
ambition  of  the  student  has  always 
of  higher  class  rank,  and  if  his  tal- 
f  it,  be  will  attain  it. 
It  Point,  which  in  all  instjtntions  is 
gidily  demonttralive,  in  those  rtudies 
mtiveli/  practical  in  those  which  do 
iqnires  this,  if  tbe  sabjects  of  attidy 
L  There  is  little  of  the  porely  meta- 
>wn  or  pnrsned  at  West  PoinL  No 
ly  theoretical  inqairies  occnpy  their 
}wing,  and  doing,  in  which  they  are 
de  practically  useful,  tKe  oral  method 
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on  the  law,  in  which  they  were  expected  to  excel.    They  were  to 
learn  the  sterner  arguments  of  the  battle-field ;  to  arrange  squad- 
rons  for  the  hardy  fight ;  to  acquire  that  profound  knowledge  of 
the  science  and  materials  of  nature,  which  should  fit  them  for  the 
complicated  art  of  war ;  to  defend  and  attack  cities ;  to  bridge  riv- 
ers ;  to  make  roads ;  to  provide  armaments ;  to  arrange  manitioi» ; 
to  understand  the  topography  of  countries ;  and  to  foresee  and  pro- 
vide all  the  resources  necessary  to  national  defense.     This  was  the 
object  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  to  that  one  end  it  was  adapted. 
The    method   of   education    may  be    happily   stated  under  the 
heads  of  Studies,  Physical  and  Moral  Discipline,  and  of  Military 
Exercises. 

1.  Tlie  subjects  and  method  of  study  we  have  already  mentioned; 
Mathematical,  Philosophical,  Mechanical,  Chemical,  Military,  and 
French,  the  military  language.  These  being  the  chief  topics  of 
study,  the  students  and  the  time  were  suitably  divided  into  classes 
and  hours.  There  are  four  classes,  occupying  four  years,  as  usual 
in  colleges.  There  are  ten  months  of  study^  the  intermission  bdsg 
in  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August,  when  only  military  studies 
and  exercises  are  pursued.  The  studies  of  a  day  are  necessarilj 
modified,  by  the  introduction  of  military  exercises  which  consume 
much  time.  The  regular  study  hours  (which  include  also  the  reci- 
tations,) are  from  8  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.,  and  from  2  P.  M.  to  4  P.  M., 
making  seven  hours  of  study  and  recitations.  Generally  ^r  houn 
more  are  consumed  in  military  exercise  and  discipline,  being  the 
hours  before  breakfast,  and  after  4  P.  M.  Thus  eleven  houn  are* 
generally  occupied  either  in  study  or  exercises.  The  evening  also 
after  dark,  is  devoted  to  study  in  so  far  that  with  occasional  exceptions, 
the  cadets  are  required  to  be  in  the  rooms.  In  this  division  of  time 
we  find  a  continual  cUtematton  of  study  and  exercise ;  leaving  the 
least  possible  time  for  idleness,  or  mere  amusement.  Indeed,  the 
problem  of  education  is  to  find  the  maximum  of  development^  with 
the  minimum  of  idleness.  To  this  sljould  be  added,  that  the  devel- 
opment should  be  co-relatively,  intellectual,  physical,  and  mond.* 
It  is  not  merely  ignorance,  but  unequal  development,  which  is  the 
great  misfortune  of  mankind.  How  many  great  and  glorious  intel- 
lects have  been  lost,  because  there  were  no  counter-balances  to  the 

*  We  OM  tbe  word  morale  io  preference  to  spirttnal,  becanse,  in  itveoinpreheiwlTe  ie»e« 
Including  the  Utter ;  bat  hj  no  meant  intimatiuf t  that  in  this  Ubristian  eouotry,  we  aboald 
malce  any  place  of  education  a  mere  reproduction  of  Persian  or  Greek  models.  Our  srtUi 
Imitation  of  the  Ancients,  often  malces  us  forget  that  we  are  neither  Spartans  nor  Ronuai. 
Tbe  man  who  attempts  at  this  day  to  revive  the  institutions  of  Pagan  Greece,  is  as  false t» 
true  Philosophy,  as  he  is  to  true  Christianity. 
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force  which,  inclined  in  only  one  direction,  carried  them  off  into  a 
Wilderness  of  frnitlcss  objects ! 

In  the  course  of  studies  pursued  at  West  Point,  the  main  fea- 
ture is  the  method  of  study.  We  can  give  an  idea  of  tlus  in  a  few 
words.  The  very  first  thing  done  at  West  Point  is  to  recognize  the 
facty  that  intellects  are  unequal ;  in  other  words,  that  of  a  gived 
number  of  young  men,  commencing  a  severe  and  elaborate  course 
of  studies,  there  will  be  some  who  can  not  endure  it,  and  can  not 
get  through ;  and  others,  who  while  they  will  come  up  to  the  requi- 
sites for  graduation,  can  not  equal  a  third  class,  who  are  capable  and 
ambitious  of  receiving  the  highest  style  of  education.  This  recog- 
nition is  effected  thus :  a  class  enters  the  Academy,  we  will  say 
eighty  in  number.  Tlus  class  enters  on  tl^  1st  of  September;  and 
on  the  1st  of  January  there  is  a  semi-annual  examination.  This 
four  months  of  study  by  that  class  is  regarded  as  a  period  of  pro- 
hatiouy  which  will  furnish  some  test  of  the  abilities  of  its  several 
members.  When  the  January  examination  is  held,  some  are  found 
deficient,  and  they  are  at  once  discarded.  Then  the  remaining  class 
are  numbered,  according  to  what  is  then  their  apparent  merit,  and 
they  are  divided  into  sections  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  each ;  those 
highest  on  the  roll  being  placed  in  the  first  section ;  those  next  in 
the  second,  &c.  Usually  there  are  four  of  these  sections.  The 
professor  usually  teaches  the  first  section ;  his  assistant  the  second, 
and  so  on.  It  is  obviously  a  decided  advantage  to  be  in  the  first 
section,  and  there  is  usually  a  struggle  to  get  there.  But,  a  cadet 
may  change  his  position  in  his  class,  at  any  time,  by  his  own  efforts. 
This  he  can  only  do,  however,  by  more  strenuous  efforts.  Then,  if 
he  be  in  the  second  section,  he  may  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  found 
to  have  a  higher  aggregate  of  good  marks  in  study  and  con- 
duct than  some  of  those  in  the  first  section.  In  that  case  he 
will  be  transferred.  Thus  the  ambition  of  the  student  has  always 
placed  before  it  the  possibility  of  higher  class  rank,  and  if  his  tal- 
ents and  industry  are  capable  of  it,  he  will  attain  it. 

The  method  of  study  at  West  Point,  which  in  all  institutions  is 
the  important  point,  is  the  rigidly  demonstrative^  in  those  studies 
which  admit  of  it,  and  the  positively  practical  in  those  which  do 
not.  The  course  of  studies  requires  this,  if  the  subjects  of  study 
are  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  There  is  little  of  the  purely  meta-" 
physical  or  transcendental  known  or  pursued  at  West  Point  No 
abstract  speculations  or  merely  theoretical  inquiries  occupy  their 
minds.  It  is  the  actually  knowing,  and  doing,  in  which  they  are 
engaged.     As  far  as  can  be  made  practically  useful,  tHe  oral  method 
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is  pnrBQed.  In  mathematical  and  mecbanical,  engineering  and  taa 
tical  stadies,  this  is  hargelj  the  case.  The  blackboard,  we  bsTe  said, 
If  as  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  Professor  Crozet,  at  West 
Point.  How  largely  this  is  used  in  aU  institutions  of  edncatioB 
now,  our  readers  w(31  know.  It  has  proved  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  instruction  at  West  Point.  The  student  of  Ute 
mathematical  section,  for  eiuunple,  begins  with  a  text-book  on  Al- 
gebra, in  his  hand ;  but,  it  is  on  the  blackboard  where  the  work- 
ings of  his  mind  are  chiefly  exhibited.  He  learns  what  he  can  fbrn 
the  book,  but,  on  the  blackboard  the  professor  makes  him  trace  oat 
what  he  has  done,  not  merely  by  telling  what  he  knows,  but  vhat 
he  don^t  know ;  detects  his  weak  place,  and  forces  his  mind  (so  &r 
^s  such  force  is  possible,^  to  think^  and  think  rightly  on  the  scbjecl 
before  him.  This  ihinkinp,  we  need  not  tell  experienced  teacbersi 
is  the  great  thing  which  education  is  to  teach.  If  a  student  caa 
not,  or  will  not  think  studiously  and  industriously,  he  wili  not  long 
remain  at  West  Point.  There  is  not,  as  in  civil  colleges,  the  gre&t 
iallow  field  of  poetry,  history,  and  metaphysics,  in  which  he  maj 
ihow  his  classical  professor  that  he  ha^  acquired  rich  thingi^ 
although  ignorant  of  mathematics.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  b« 
has  wandered  with  Greeks  aufl  Rozpans  around  the  ruins  of  Ttqj, 
pr  by  the  waters  of  Babel.  There  is  no  such  compensating  prind 
pie  in  the  system  at  West  Point.  The  cadet  must  study  what  it 
set  before  him ;  must  stujdy  it  hard  ;  must  think  upon  it,  and  disd 
pUne  his  mind  to  systematic  modes  of  thou^t. 

2.  This  leads  us  to  the  Specific  Discipline  of  the  Academy, 
Tliis  is  partially  included  in  what  we  have  already  said.  The  intel- 
lectual discipline  is  mainly  maintained  by  the  method  of  study ;  but 
there  is  a  grand  and  perfect  system  of  discipline,  which  we  may 
l^riefly  describe.  The  term  nisciPi-iHE  is  derived  from  disciples, 
4iscipulu8f  and  means  originally  teachir^  of  knowledge ;  but  this  is 
not  all,  nor  entirely  its  modem  sense.  Discipline  is  training  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  in  order  and  diligence,  in  good  conduct,  and 
good  habits.  To  do  this  requires  a  control  of  t]ie  body  as  well  as 
mind;  of  food  and  raiment;  of  time  and  exercise;  as  wcllasUie 
imparting  of  facts  and  ideas.  It  was  in  the  former  sense  rather  than 
pf  the  latter,  that  thp  word  education,  (to  lead  forth,)  was  ande^ 
^od  among  the  ancients,  and  so  far  as  they  went  they  were  right 
If,  was^  this  discipline  in  virtue,  temperance,  courage,  fortitude,  and 
^If-denial,  which  was  taught  vq  the  days  of  Persian  Cyras,  and 
Qreek  Leonidaf.  It  yras  adopted  among  the  early  Christians;  bat, 
Cowper  well  said : — 
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''In  colleges  $nd  balk  ia  ancient  days, 
When  learning,  virtue,  piety,  and  troth 
Were  precious,  and  inculcated  with  care^ 
Ttwre  dwell  a  sage  called  Disciplines. 
*  •  •  «  • 

But  IMsciplinc^  a  &ithlul  servant  loag, 
Dedin'd  at  length  into  the  Tale  of  jeara.^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  decline  of  **  discipline'^  in 
modem  civil  institutions,  **•  Colleges  and  Halls'*  advertise  a  much 
enlarged  course  of  studies ;  they  call  to  their  aid  the  most  learned 
professors ;  and  they  proclaim  **  all  the  modem  improvement,''  and 
yet  it  is  quite  certain,  that  a  pupil  can  walk  for  years  their  learned 
halls,  and  at  last  receive  the  honors  of  graduation  with  a  very  small 
share  of  either  learning,  diligence,  or  virtue.  Civil  institutions  may 
be  most  excellent  for  all,  who  either  by  early  care  or  natural  inclina- 
ticm  are  willing  to  use  their  oppoitunities  for  their  intellectual  or 
moral  advancement  Nay,  more,  all  open  irregularities  will  btt 
corrected,  and  all  possible  means  nfforded  for  spiritual  improvement. 
But  there  are  two  things  impossible  to  overcome — the  popular  and 
almost  universal  license  allowed  youth,  (under  the  name  of  freedom) 
and  the  total  want  of  any  ultimate  power  to  restrain  it.  These 
stand  directly  in  the  way  of  thorough  discipline.  At  a  Government 
Military  Institution,  this  is  directly  reversed.  The  very  first  thing 
taught  ia  poiitive  obedience.  The  cadet  can  not  be  a  week  at  West 
Point  without  knowing  that  he  can  not  govern  himself,  but  must 
be  governed  by  others.  If  he  is  either  not  fit  or  not  willing,  the 
fiicuity  meet  the  case  in  short  and  decisive  language  :  '*  If  you  are 
cither  unable  or  unwilling  to  pursue  the  course  of  study  and  disci- 
pline, we  direct  you  must  instantly  go.  There  arc  plenty  more 
worthy  to  fill  your  place."  There  is,  then,  no  alternative  for  the 
cadet  but  to  go  forward,  and  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  or  not  to 
go  at  all.  Tliere  can  be  no  loitering  by  the  way,  to  slumber  in  idle- 
ness, or  waste  in  dissipation,  or  pursue  the  pleasures  of  literature^ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  stern  and  constant  discipline  is  the  great 
merit  of  West  Point  It  acts  on  the  whole  conduct  and  character. 
We  have  already  said,  that  the  class-standing  determined  by  the 
merit-roll,  determined  their  position  relatively,  and  their  rank  in  the 
army,  and  by  consequence,  great  distinctions  and  differences  in  after 
life.  ' 

Let  US  see  how  this  merit-roll  is  made  up.  The  first  thing  done 
is  to  mark  each  cadet  with  a  figure  (having  relation  to  an  agreed 
scale  of  numbers,)  for  every  act  done  or  undone,  in  study,  conduct^ 
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drill,  attention,  &c.  The  second  is  to  agree  npon  the  relaUte  valuei 
of  each  study,  conduct,  &g.,  in  aggregating  the  whole  positive  or 
negative  performance  of  a  cadet,  in  his  whole  course  at  West  Point 
The  summation  of  these  for  any  one  year  gives  his  class-standing 
for  that  year,  and  the  summation  for  the  whole  course  gives  his 
standing  at  the  time  of  graduation,  and  his  rank  in  the  army. 

Formerly,  and  we  believe  yet,  the  mode  of  marking  and  sam- 
ming  up  for  standing,  was  this.  Each  professor  or  teacher  marked  for 
one  performance  one  of  seven  marks,  from — 3  to +3.  This  being 
purely  artificial  may  be  changed.  But  it  is  in  this  way  the  mark- 
ing is  made.  Then  in  regard  to  relative  values  of  study  and  con- 
duct, the  scale  formerly  was : — 

Mathematics,  .....     300. 

Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  .  .  300. 

Engineering  and  Military  Science,       .  .     300. 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  .  .  200.     • 

Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  •  .     200. 

Conduct,  .....  300. 

Infantry  Tactics,         •  •  .  .150. 

Artillery  Practice,  •  •  .  "         150. 

French,  .....     100. 

Drawing,  ,  .  .  .  .100. 

To  obtain  2,100,  the  aggregate,  a  cadet  must  never  have  failed  ii 
a  recitation,  or  been  absent  from  a  military  duty,  or  derelict  in  the 
least  particular.  This  most  rarely  if  ever  happens.  Not  to  M 
short  more  than  100,  is  evidence  of  very  high  standing. 

It  is  evident,  that  under  this  system,  emulation  is  highly  excited, 
and,  in  fact,  there  must  be  a  constant,  unremitting  effort  to  gradu- 
ate at  all.  The  general  result  is,  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  all 
appointed  are  graduates.  At  the  first  semi-annual  examination, 
many  drop  off;  several  more  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  more 
at  the  end  of  the  second.  Nearly  all  who  surnve  the  second  year 
are  graduated. 

The  only  remaining  point,  peculiar  to  the  system  at  West  Point, 
is  that  of  Military  Exercises.  As  a  Military  Institution,  this  is 
a  necessity,  but  it  has  also  a  great  advantage  as  a  means  of  Phva- 
ical  Education.  This  is  a  kind  of  education  too  much  neglected, 
and  for  which  civil  colleges  afford  little  opportunity,  and  no  en- 
couragement. The  ordinary  games,  amusements,  and  walks  in  the 
field  are  relied  upon  to  afford  development  to  the  body,  and  the 
natural  tastes  the  only  guide.  So  thought  not  Persian  statesmen, 
Greek  Philosopher,  or  Roman  Senator.     In  contrast,  a  systematic 
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edacation  of  the  body  was  a  principle,  and  a  practice,  with  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  There  was  a  constant  attention  to 
this  in  the  training  of  youth ;  and  the  Olympian  Games,  the  Gym- 
nastic Exercises,  and  the  Gladiatorial  Shows,  all  had  reference  to 
this  principle.  If  heathen  nations  conld  thus  wisely  attend  to  the 
healthy  development  of  their  bodies,  can  Christian  people  safely 
neglect  it  ?  There  is  no  question  that  the  Christian  law  of  temper- 
ance, daily  labor,  good  temper  and  amiable  dispositions  will  do 
much  to  preserve  health  and  strength.  The  health  of  the  mind 
goes  far  to  make  the  health  of  the  body ;  but  we  must  recollect 
that  all  students,  properly  so  called — men  who  are  set  apart  for  tho 
cultivation  of  learning  and  science — ^the  savans  of  a  country,  are 
cut  off  at  the  very  beginning,  from  that  daily  labor  of  the  body, 
which  in  the  dawn  of  human  history  was  declared  to  be  the  neces- 
sity of  man's  existence.  There  is,  therefore,  a  positive  need  of  sup-< 
plying  by  some  system  of  salutary  exercises,  the  place  of  that  labor 
in  which  the  farmer  and  mechanic  are  constantly  exercised.  What 
shall  it  be  t  Our  common  classical  institutions  have  left  this  almost 
entirely  to  the  student's  own  choice.  Several  hours  of  the  day  are 
left  to  the  student  to  employ  as  he  pleases.  Does  not  experience 
prove,  that  he  is  quite  as  apt  to  employ  this  in  novel  reading,  or 
playing  cards,  or  visiting,  or  (in  the  case  of  an  ambitious  pupil,) 
in  studying  or  reading  the  classics,  as  in  any  systematic  method 
of  exercise  ?  Let  the  early  dead  of  consumption,  the  victims  of  dis- 
sipation, and  the.  unhappy  subjects  of  chronic  diseases,  teach  the  liv- 
ing, that  education  consists  not  merely  in  spurring  the  mind  on  to 
intellectual  feats,  however  admirable.  The  bird  soars  through  the 
mid-heavens,  but  soars  on  the  strength  of  his  wings ;  and  if  he  had 
the  soul  of  Socrates,  would  still  fall,  when  they  are  exhausted.    * 

The  military  exercises,  at  West  Point,  accomplish  some  great  re- 
sults. They  give  an  admirable  exercise  to  the  body,  and  they  oc- 
cupy time  which  might  be  wasted,  and  they  compel  the  cadets  to 
give  up  late  night  studies.  Let  us  begin  with  the  last.  Nothing  is 
more  common  among  the  ambitious  students  of  colleges,  than  to 
sit  up  late  at  night.  To  bum  the  midnight  oil,  in  order  to  accom- 
pany every  thought  in  the  realms  of  Plato,  or  fight  with  Hector 
on  the  plains  of  Troy,  or  pursue  the  phantom  of  metaphysics,  or 
the  genius  of  literature  through  the  bright  worlds  of  fiction,  is  the 
common  boast  of  scholars.  They  have  little  thought,  till  too  late, 
that  life  was  shortened,  and  happiness  impaired,  by  every  hour  taken 
from  the  natural  period  of  rest.  At  West  Point  this  evil  is  avoided, 
not  so  much  by  force  of  command,  as  by  that  of  wise  arrange* 
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ments.  At  the  davn  of  d^jy  e^u  in  the  shoitest  iaj^  the  shril] 
fife  and  rolling  dmm  summon  the  cadet  to  hia  morning  duties,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  honm  of  meals,  there  is  ov^fi  incesMnt 
pressure  upon  him  for  bodily  and  inieUeotuai  labor,  till  ten  at  night 
The  results  of  this  is^  that  when  the  hour  of  retirement  comes,  he 
must  have  more  than  humatn  strength,  who  is  not  ready  and  wUK 
iug  to  lie  down  and  sleep.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions ;  hat| 
at  West  Point,  they  are  rare.  The  lights  are  put  out  at  10  o'clock^ 
and  the  weary  student  is  feady  to  retire.  Thus,  the  system  of  dkd- 
pline  at  the  Military  Academy  ajt  once  strengthens  the  body,stimQ- 
lates  ambition,  prevents  idleness,  and  compels  the  mind  to  ponae 
the  objects  of  reason,  rather  than  the  charms  of  Imagiixation. 

Having  thus  traced  very  briefly  the  history,,  studies^  and  disci- 
pline of  West  Point,  it  ia  only  just  to  say  something  upon  th«  frnitu 
.it  has  produced.  These  are  .divided  naturally  into  two  classes;  the 
work  of  the  Professors,  and  the  performance  of  Graduaks,  The. 
former  is  little  noticed  in  the  accounts  of  our  colleges^  except  in  thst 
reputation  of  some  distinguished  men ;  but  the  latter,,  (the  divites^ 
l&wyers,  and  statesmen  who  have  gradnated,)  make  the  glory  aad  the 
ornament  of  the  triennial  catalogue.  Let  us  see  if  something  has 
not  been  produced  by  West  Point,  which,  in  regard  to  the  pecoliai 
objects  and  teaching  of  the  Academy,  may  bear  a  favorable  com- 
parison with  the  catalogue  of  any  institution  for  the  last  half  cen^ 
tury.  We  do  not  mean  in  regard  to  the  learned  professions,  for  if 
West  Point  had  excelled  in  these  departments,,  it  would  have  nV 
terly  failed  in  those  for  which  it  was  made.  But,  we  mean  in  the 
great  field  of  science  and  of  usefulness.  First,  let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  fruits  produced  by  its  professors,  especially  in  the  production 
of  text-books.  In  the  history  of  instruction  at  West  Point,  ve  have 
stated  the  total  absence  in  the  beginning,  of  text-books  on  some 
subjects^  and  the  unfitness  of  those  on  others,  even  the  common 
studies  of  Mathematics.  The  first  text-book  on  Descriptive  Geome- 
try, published  in  America,  and  we  believe,  the  English  langnage, 
was  prepared  by  Professor  Crozet  ;  but,  as  he  then*  understood  our 
language  imperfectly,  and  had  little  taste  for  authorship,  it  was 
soon  supplanted,  by  a  complete  treatise,  prepared  by  Professor 
Davies.  On  that  subject,  as  on  the  subject  of  Engineerbg,  there 
wa§  no  systematic  treatise ;  and  for  a  time,  West  Point  got  along 
by  oral  teaching,  and  such  collateral  aid  as  could  be  had.  The  utter 
deficiency  of  suitable  books  may  be  known  by  the  fact,  that  the  first 
i^ally  tolerable  textrbooks  on  mathematics  were  translations  of  Li 
Croix,  Bourdon,  Biot,  &c.,  French  authors.    The  French  methods 


of  writing  and  te^hiipig'Bcienca  ar^,  oi\  lopsit  topics^  the  beat  Their 
ttyle  U  clear  i^id  i^naly^ical.  The  EngUsh  treati^ies  a^  ckmAy,  being 
what  is  ealled  m  liteni^are«  elli(4ica]|  having  vaoaneies  in  the  rea- 
sooing,  to  be  suppUed  hj  the  student.  He  next,  greait  and  perma- 
nent iroproyemeat  in  books^  w^re  the  majthematicid  works  of  Pro- 
fessor Davibsi  a  graduvite  of  1815,  wben  the  A^diemy  waa  yet  in 
a  chrysalia  state ;  he  was  sereral  years  a  teacher  before  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  supplying  i^  new  series  of  mathen>atical  text-books. 
His  first  pl^n  was  to  adopt  the  best  FreQch  works  aa  a  basis,  and 
modify  them,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  American  course  of  instruc- 
tion. In  thi^  manner  were  prepared  *'  Davi^'  Legendre,''  (Geome- 
try,) and  subsequently  '*  Divvies'  Bourdon,"  (Algebra.)  Ot;her  trea- 
tises were  prepared  on  his  own  plan,  a^d  thus,  for  many  years,  Pro- 
fessor Davies  pursued  the  quiet  and  laborious  task  (independent  of 
other  avocations^)  of  prepari;ng  an  entire  course  of  mathematical 
text-books.  In  tupe  he  modified  these  again,  so  a^  to  fit  them  for 
the  best  colleges,  and  the  higher  schools.  From  the  smallest  meor 
tal  arithmetic,  to  the  profoundest  treatise  on  the  Calculus,  he  has 
produced  clear  and  admirable  text-books  on  every  topic  of  mathe- 
matical stucUes.,  Many  other  good  books  h^vo  been  prepared  by 
professors  in  colleges,  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  in 
which  some  one  of  Davies^  works  is  not  taught  in  schools  and  col- 
leges. Gradually,  the  civil  institutions  have  been,  in  spme  degree, 
brought  up  to  the  standard  of  West  Point,  in  mathematical  studies. 

In  more  recent  years.  Professor  Bartlett  has  published  his  trea- 
tise on  Optics ;  Professor  Church,  on  the  Calculus,  and  Professor 
Mahan,  on  Field  Fortification,  and  a  treatise  on  Civil  Engineering. 
Various  other  works  on  military  subjects  have  been  contributed  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge,  by  graduates  of  the  Academy.* 

Thus  have  the  graduates  of  West  Point,  by  disseminating  in  text- 
books, and;  teaching  the  higher  knowledge,  and  better  methods  pur- 
sued there,  in  fact,  and  beyond  dispute,  elevated  tlie  entire  standard 
of  education  in  this  country.  Contrast,  for  example,  the  text-books 
of  Day,  Hutton,  Enfield,  Gregory,  ^c,  which  were  the  only  ones  to 
be  had  on  mathematical  science  in  1818,  with  those  now  in  use  at 
West  Point,  New  Haven,  or  Princeton.    Contrast  the  methods  of 

*  The  aathonhip  of  Weit  Point  has  he«D  qoite  extensive :  too  much  m  to  enumerate  here. 
Among  the  works  of  iu  grsduntes,  we  may  mention  the  '^Political  Manual,'*  *'  American 
Education,"  and  Statistical  Heports  by  Bdward  D.  Mfti^sflek),  the  "  AeTiew  of  Edwards  on 
the  will,"  by  A.  T.  Bledsoe,  aqd  the  Military  Tactics  of  Generals  McClellan,  and  Halleck. 
The  Educational  Works  of  Mn  Manitfield  have  been  before  the  public  for  many  years,  and 
studied  iu  all  partw  of  the  United  States.  In  this  claas  also  may  be  mentioned  th«  editorial 
labora  of  some  twenty  of  the  graduates,  some  of  whom  have  bad  no  small  iuiluence  on  pub 
He  affairs. 
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study  before  the  blackboard,  the  art  of  drawing,  the  syBtem  of 
rigid  demonstration,  and  of  exact  scales  of  merit  were  introdnced, 
with  those  now  in  nse  in  the  higher  schools  of  science,  and  we  sbaQ 
be  satisfied  that  West  Point  has  done  a  great  and  most  nsefdl  if ork 
in  elevating  the  standard  of  education*  This  is  one  fruit  of  its  pro- 
duction, which  has  been  altogether  too  lightly  estimated.  If  it 
be  of  importance  to  increase  the  number  of  blades  of  grass,  it  is  of 
much  more  importance  to  increase  the  number  of  minds  fitted  to 
enjoy  the  works  of  God,  and  use  beneficially  the  gifts  with  which 
he  has  intrusted  them. 

A  more  obvious  and  commonly  remarked  fruit  of  West  Point,  is 
the  men,  laboring  in  their  vocations,  which  it  has  produced.  It  is 
impossible  here,  (though  it  would  be  a  labor  of  love,)  to  note  the 
individual  examples  of  merit  and  usefulness,  among  those  whom 
West  Point  has  sent  into  the  service  of  their  country.  We  are 
here  limited  rather  to  a  statement  of  general  results.  It  may  be 
done  briefly ;  and  since  we  have  seen  no  Register  later  than  1850, 
we  must  deal  in  round  numbers.  These,  however,  will  approximate 
the  precise  fiicts.    They  are  there  statistically : — 

Whole  number  of  Graduates,  (about)  .     2,000. 

Killed  in  battle,  ...  80. 

Died  in  service,        ....        800. 

In  military  service  of  the  United  States  now,      800. 

Have  been  in  political  service  (ministers,  gov- 1 
emors,)  mayors,  and  members  of  congress,  Y    80. 
and  of  legislature,  .  .  .      / 

Other  civil  and  state  ofiices,      .  .  100. 

Lawyers,    .....  110. 

Clergymen,  (including  two  bishops,)     .  16. 

Physicians,  .  .  .  .  110. 

President  of  colleges,  professors  and  teachers,     100. 

Authors,  editors,  and  artists,  .  .  26. 

Civil  engineers,  and  officers  of  R.  R.  and  canals,  180. 

Merchants,  financiers,  farmers,  and  manufac- 
turers,      .  .  .  .  .140. 

OflBcers  of  militia,  and  volunteers,  (not  of  the 

army,)       .  .  .  .  .110. 

Numbers  have  resigned,  and  died  young,  not  above  enumerated, 
and  numbers  of  these  also  have  died  in  the  civil  service.  Wehsve 
made  this  classification  to  show  how  largely  West  Point  has  con- 
tributed to  education,  civil  engineering,  and  the  professions.  These 
were  not  the  direct  objects  of  the  Academy ;  but,  when  long  years 
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of  peace  presented  no  duties  but  that  of  the  garrison,  and  no  glory  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  it  was  natural  and  proper  for  active  and  ambi- 
tious young  men  to  seek  honor  and  nsefuluess  in  other  pursuits.  Nor 
did  the  government  discourage  this,  for  it  foresaw  what  has  hap- 
pened, that  these  young  men,  so  highly  educated  in  science,  would 
diffuse  this  knowledge  throughout  the  country ;  elevate  the  standard 
of  education,  and  be  ready  when  their  country  needed  their  ser- 
vices. This  has  happened.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences has  been  carried  into  the  colleges^  the  railroads  and  canals 
have  been  built  by  engineers  ready  furnished  by  the  government ; 
and  now  when  half  a  million  of  men  have  been  suddenly  called  to 
war,  they  have  been  largely  officered  by  the  graduates  of  West 
Point.  Here  we  may  briefly  allude  to  the  most  grave  fact  which 
has  been  urged  against  the  Military  Academy.  The  best  officers 
of  the  rebel  army  were  educated  there.  Why  is  this?  Is  there  a 
want  of  sound  morals  ?  or,  is  loyalty  no  virtue  there  ?  Neither. 
A  part,  and  a  part  only*  of  the  graduates  bom  and  grown  up  in  the 
south,  have  gone  with  their  friends,  families,  and  cohnections,  into 
the  rebel  service.  This  was  on  account  of  social  ties,  and  had  no 
more  to  do  with  West  Point,  than  had  other  rebels  from  Harvard,  or 
Yale,  with  those  institutions.  The  noticeable  fact  is  that  they  were 
educated  at  the  government  expense,  and  therefore  under  peculiar 
obligations  to  the  country.  But  we  find  a  parallel  in  the  numerous 
officers  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  had  been 
honored  and  rewarded  at  the  public  expense,  but  who  thought  it  no 
ahame  to  betray  their  country,  and  conspire  against  its  life.  We  in 
vain  attempt  to  account  for  such  crimes,  except  upon  the  principle 
of  common  depravity,  of  which  history  has  furnished  similar  exam- 
ples in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  work  we  proposed.  The  rise, 
progress,  and  fruits  of  the  Military  Academy,  we  have  briefly,  and, 
we  trust,  justly  delineated.  Certainly,  we  have  no  end  to  ser\'e,  no 
prejudice  to  gratify.  We  knew  the  Academy  in  its  early  and  im- 
mature period.  We  have  seen  it  grow  up  to  usefulness  and  honor. 
We  see  its  graduates  taking  their  places  among  those  who  have 
weU  served  their  country,  and  well  deserved  its  laurels.  In  this  wo 
are  glad.  But  our  memory  is  filled  with  other  images.  We 
866  West  Point,  in  the  now  lengthening  shadows  of  time.  We 
seem  to  see  those  with  whom  we  studied  freshly  present,  as  they 

*  We  should  not  forget  that  a  Urge  number  of  West  Point  graduates  from  ihe  southi 
<Mar7land,  Vhrgiola,  Carolinaf  and  Tennessee,)  have  remained  loytAf  In  spile  of  all  the  inila* 
I  of  social  and  political  ties. 
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Vialk  the  green  plain,  or  sit  before  the  class,  or  fitrire  to  teach  our 
dull  and  inattentive  minds.  They  ^ere  men  ^orth  remembering, 
and  when,  in  after  times,  we  became  tfaeir  friends,  rather  than  their 
fupils,  still  more  pleasant  memories  gathered  aronnd  them.  We 
6eem  to  see  the  venerable  Ellicott,  like  Goldsmith's  schoolmaster, 
alike  full  of  learning,  and  of  kindly  hnmor ;  the  placid  and  intel- 
lectual expression  of  Mansfield,  whose  abstracted  looks  seemed  to 
be  searching  the  highet  philosophy;  the  conrtly  and  digfiified 
Thatbr,  whose  graceful  manners  and  attractive  cohversation  can 
not  be  foTgotten  by  any  who  knew  hita ;  and  the  amiable  CorET- 
KAT,  who  though  of  later  date,  will  long  be  remembered.  He  left 
the  world  in  doubt,  whether  he  was  the  better  scholar  or  the  better 
inan.* 

Of  these,  and  of  those  Wke  them,  do  we  think,  '^hen  we  think 
of  West  Point  Nor  of  thoie  alone ;  the  place  itself,  where  nature 
delights  in  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  rises  before  us.  No  imagina- 
tion is  necessary  to  clothe  it  with  the  hues  of  poetry ;  no  books  to 
Recall  the  lost  passages  of  history ;  no  labored  eulogy  to  bring  up 
the  memories  of  the  dead.  You  can  no  more  foi^t  them,  than  yon 
can  the  Pilgrims,  when  standing  by  the  rock  of  Plymouth.  Yon 
gray  and  moss-covered  ruin  was  once  the  fortress  of  the  Revolution. 
Ton  scarcely  perceptible  pile  of  stones  marks  the  spot  where  its 
soldiers  were  hutted  in  the  winter.  -  Yon  slightly  raised  turf,  be- 
neath the  dark  shades  of  the  cedar,  T^as  his  grave,  and  soon,  per- 
haps even  no^,  that  slight  tnemorial  will  be  gone  forever.  Yoii 
Httle  valley  utader  the  shadows  of  the  mountain,  recalls  the  illus- 
trious name  of  Washington.  Yon  blue  mountain-top  tells  of  iht 
beacon  fires  he  lit  All  around  are  memories ;  all  around  are  sacrej 
spots.  If  the  Greek  remembers  Marathon ';  if  the  iew  lingers  at 
Jerusalem,  of  the  Christian  pilgrim  grows  j^aim  at  Bethlehem, 
so  should  the  Amelricaii  remember  West  Pbiht ;  linger  ix)und  the 
ruiuB  of  Port  Put,  and  gaze  with  delight  oh  the  blue  suinmit  of  Bea- 
con Hill. 

•  Mr.  Coiiurtnay  w«i  mfterwMtto  Profeibor  of  Pliilosopti j  aiAl  Mcclniilai  in  tkt  Udf  «n)lf 
cf  Virsioia.   There  be  died,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  bim. 
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DETELbPHliirr  OP  nwniTTCTIOK  At  WEST  TOtST, 

1.  Down  to  1802,  theonstriiction  of  tlie  Cadets  attached  to  tihe 
Corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers  stifttioned  at  West  Point,  accord- 
ing to  Act  of  Congress  (May  Yth,  which  wfts  all  that  repeated 
recommendations  of  Washington  and  other  experienced  officers 
could  obtain),  was  confined  to  military  drill  and  practical  exetcise^ 
ih  common  with  other  members  of  the  Corps ;  but  ad  that  Corpi 
Was  made  up  of  the  scientific  ofScers  of  the  army,  and  as  military 
Works  wet'e  in  construction  under  their  plans  and  superintendence, 
these  exercises  were  of  great  practical  value,  and  the  appointment 
of  these  Cadets  in  1794,  and  their  gathering  at  West  Point,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Military  Academy. 

2.  The  Military  Academy,  established  with  that  name,  by  Act  of 
March  16,  1802,  in  pursuance  of  a  Bill  reported  in  1800,  by  the 
Committee  of  Defense  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  ch^rman,  and  to  which  an  elaborate  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  (James  McHenry,  of  Maryland),  had  been 
nferred— consisted  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  by  the  Act 
was  organized  distinct  from  that  of  Artillery,  and  could  not  exceed 
in  officers  and  cadets,  twenty  members.  The  Corps  was  stationed 
at  West  Point,  and  its  officers  and  cadets  were  subject  to  duty  in 
such  places  as  the  President  should  direct.  The  principal  engineer 
was  made  superintendent,  and  down  to  1808  he  was  instructor  in 
fortifications,  field-works,  and  the  use  of  instruments.  Two  officers 
of  the  rank  of  captain,  appointed  without  previous  military  experi- 
ence, but  with  special  reference  to  their  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
gave  instruction  in  that  branch,  '*one  in  the  line  of  geometrical,  and 
the  other  of  algebraic  demonstration." 

In  1803,  two  teacherships — one  of  the  French  language  and  the 
other  of  Drawing,  was  attached  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  in 
1804,  F.  De  Masson  was  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both. 

In  1808,  the  basis  of  the  Military  Academy,  so  far  as  related  to 
the  number  of  Cadets,  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  for 
each  new  company,  of  Infantry,  Riflemen,  and  Artillery,  added  to 
the  military  force;  and  the  number  in  the  Act  of  1812,  is  limited 
to  250,  which  with  the  ten  originally  attached  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, fixed  the  strength  of  the  Cadets  at  260. 

By  the  Act  of  April  29,  1812,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
enlarged,  and  was  again  constituted  the  Military  Academy,  and  in 
addition  to  the  teacher  of  the  French  language,  and  Drawing,  pro- 
vided in  Act  of  Feb.  28,  1803,  one  Professor  of  Natural  and  Exper- 
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imental  Pbilosopliy;  one  Professor  of  Mathematics;  one  Professor 
of  Engineering  in  all  its  branches ;  and  for  each  an  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor taken  from  the  most  prominent  characters  of  the  officers  or 
cadets,  are  provided  for ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  military  instruc- 
tion, it  is  ordered  that  the  students  shall  be  arranged  into  compa- 
nies and  officered  from  their  own  members,  to  be  tangbt  all  the 
duties  of  a  private,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  officer;  and  for 
instruction  in  all  matters  incident  to  a  regular  camp,  shall  go  into 
camp  for  at  least  three  months  of  each  year,  and  erecting  buildings 
and  providing  apparatus,  library,  and  all  necessary  implements,  the 
sum  of  (25,000  is  appropriated.  By  this  act  the  minironm  of  age 
is  fixed  at  14,  and  the  literary  qualifications  of  candidates  on  entc^ 
ing  arc  to  be  well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
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m.  CONDITION  IN  1871. 

L  GOVEBNUENT  AND  ORGANIZATION.* 

A  MILITARY  oflScer,  not  usually  below  the  rank  of  colonel,  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  superintendent  of 
the  Academy,  who  has  supreme  local  control  over  both  the  studies 
and  discipline  of  the  institution.  He  renders  all  prescribed  returns, 
and  addresses  his  communications  to  the  inspector. 

The  inspector  of  the  Academy  is  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  army 
named  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  has  his  residence  at  Wash- 
ington, and  through  whom  all  general  orders  relating  to  the  Acad- 
emy are  transmitted  to  the  superintendent  at  West  Point.  He 
makes  an  inspection  of  the  Academy  at  least  once  in  each  year.f 

The  general  staff  of  the  Academy  consists  of  an  adjutant,  a  quar- 
termaster, a  treasurer,  one  surgeon,  and  two  assistant  surgeons. 

Although  the  system  of  the  Academy  as  regards  the  training  of 
the  cadets  both  in  and  out  of  study  is  peculiarly  and  rigidly  milita- 
ry, the  staff  of  instrnction  is  separate  from  the  staff  of  discipline. 

MlOary  Staff. 

The  cadets  are  organized  into  a  battalion  of  four  companies. 

The  commandant  of  cadets^  usually  not  under  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  the  army,  exercises  the  immediate  command  of  the 
battalion.  He  is  also,  ex  officio^  principal  iustructor  in  infantry,  ar- 
tillery, and  cavalry  tactics  (signifying  drill). 

Under  the  commandant  are  six  assistant  instructors  of  tactics^ 
viz.^-one  for  artillery ;  two  for  infantry ;  one  for  cavalry ;  one  for 
artillery  and  infantry ;  one  for  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  four  senior 
of  these  officers  command  the  four  cadet  companies  respectively ; 
the  two  junior  officers  being  always  available  to  perform  the  routine 
duties  of  the  others  in  case  of  absence.  The  assistant  instructors 
most  be  officers  of  the  army. 

The  battalion  is  provided  with  a  full  complement  of  cadet  officers, 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  superin- 
tendent from  a  list  submitted  by  the  commandant  of  cadets. 

To  each  compauy  are  appointed 

1  Captain,  3  Second  Sergeants, 

3  Lieutenants,  4  Corporals. 

1  First  Sergeant, 

*  Froin  lostructiom  for  goTernment  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  Report  of  Board  of  Vii- 
iton  for  187J,  and  an  aeeoant  by  Col.  McDougall  in  Report  of  Englbh  Military  Commi«ion. 
t  The  dotiet  of  Inipeelor  are  now  (1871)  diacharged  directly  by  the  Secretory. 
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The  battalion  staff  consists  of 

1  AdJHtant,  1  Seigeaat  Major, 

1  Qaartermaster,  1  Quartermaster  Sergeant, 

The  cadet  companies  are  composed  indiscriminately  of  the  four 
classes  into  which  the  students  are  divided  according  to  their  re- 
spective years  of  residence,  the  period  of  residence  being  fonr 
years  for  all. 

The  cadet  oflScers  are  taken  from  the  first,  or  senior  class;  the 
sergeants  from  the  second  class ;  the  corporals  from  the  third  class. 
The  selection  is  not  made  with  special  reference  to  proficiency  in 
study.  Those  are  selected  who  have  manifested  the  greatest  ndfi- 
tary  aptitude  and  respect  for  discipline  in  their  own  conduct;  al- 
though catefis  paribus  superior  standing  in  study  would  be  dedsire. 

Staff  of  Instruction 

The  general  superintendence  of  the  studies  is  exercised  by  the 
superintendent,  acting  with  the  Academic  Board«  The  immediate 
staff  of  instruction  is  as  follows : 

One  Proff^f       •_• )    MflitaTyand  civfl 

One  assistant  professor, >       omTinoorino. 

Two  acting  assistant  professors, )        engineering. 

One  SSs^'^ profei^V; ! ! \ '.  \ \ \ V.\\  \ .'  \  ^"•*"™J  "^  "^f*" 
Two  acting  assistant  pk>fessorB, )     °^^^^  phUoaophy. 


1 
I 
\ 


One  professor, 

One  assistant  professor, \  Mathematics. 

Five  acting  assistant  professors, 

One  professor, 

One  assistant  professor, \  Drawing'. 

One  acting  assistant  professor, 

One  professor, 

One  assistant  professor, \  French. 

Three  acting  assistant  professors,. 

One  professor, ) 

One  assistant  professor, >  Spanish. 

One  acting  assistant  professor, ; ) 

One  professor, 

One  assistant  professor, \  Ethics  and  Law. 

One  acting  assistant  professor. 

One  professor. 

One  assistant 

Two  acting  assistant 


! 

'  •  •  • : f    Chemistry,  mineral- 
professor, V       ,^^^    «„i  «-M««ir 

^stant  p^fe88or8, )     ogy,  and  geology. 

One  instructor, )    Ordnance  and  gon- 

Ono  assistant  instructor, )  nery. 

(Practical  military 
engineering. 
Military  signals  and 
telegraphing. 
One  sword  master. 
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The  Academic  Board  consigts  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Com- 
mandant  of  Cadets,  the  Professors  of  the  Academy,  and  the  Instruc- 
tors of  Practical  Military  Engineering,  and  of  Ordnance  and  Gunnery. 

All  the  professors  and  instructors,  with  their  assistants  and  act- 
ing assistants,  have  been  educated  at  West  Point,  with  exception  of 
the  chaplain,  the  professors  of  French  and  Spanish,  and  the  sword 
master.  All  are  regularly  enrolled  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  military  discipline. 

Professors  and  Assistants, 

The  professor  or  chief  instructor  in  each  branch  is  responsible 
for  the  efficiency  and  uniformity  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  his 
own  department  To  this  end  he  has  no  special  class  or  section 
assigned  to  him  for  tuition.  His  time  is  devoted  to  general  super- 
intendence, and  is  chiefly  spent  in  visiting  the  halls  of  study  of  his 
assistants.  He  does,  however,  take  the  instruction  of  the  different 
sections,  each  in  their  turn,  as  he  sees  fit,  and  occasionally  assem- 
bles all  the  sections  of  his  department  for  lecture. 

The  assistant  and  acting  assistant  professors  or  instructors  are 
always  appointed  from  among  officers  on  the  full  pay  of  their  regn 
ments  who  have  graduated  at  the  Academy,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  professor  or  chief  instructor  of  the  branch  in  which  there  is 
a  vacancy  to  be  filled.  These  assistants  are  carefully  selected 
tJiTOugh  means  of  the  data  of  their  proficiency,  temper,  and  general 
character,  afforded  by  their  record  of  four  years*  residence  as  cadets. 
They  are,  thus,  all  of  them  previously  well  known  to  the  professors 
to  whom  they  are  to  act  as  assistants,  and  to  whom  they  are  natu- 
rally inclined  to  defer  from  old  associations. 

The  term  of  duty  at  the  Academy  of  the  assistant  and  acting 
assistant  professors  and  instructors  is  fixed  at  four  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  they  return  to  regimental  service.  Duty  at  the 
Academy  is  obligatory  on  every  officer  who  may  be  selected  for  it, 
and  is  considered  as  part  of  the  general  service  which  every  officer 
who  has  graduated  at  West  Point,  owes  to  the  country ;  practically 
those  only  are  selected  to  whom  the  duty  is  not  disagreeable. 

Admissum 

Each  congressional  or  territorial  district  of  the  United  States 
(i.  e.  each  district  entitled  to  return  a  member  to  Congress),  is  by 
law  entitled  to  have  one  cadet  receiving  education  at  the  Academy. 

The  nominations  are  made  in  each  year  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  representatives  in  Congress 
of  the  several  dbtricts  then  unrepresented  at  the  Academy,  or  whose 
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representataves  are  aboat  to  quit  tbe  Academy.  In  addition  to 
tbese,  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  nominate  ten  cadets 
in  each  year,  to  be  selected  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasore, 
from  the  commanity  at  large. 

The  number  of  vacancies  at  West  Point  in  any  one  year  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  cadets  who  happen  to  complete  their  period 
of  residence,  and  of  those,  who,  not  having  completed  llieir  terra, 
are  yet  discharged  as  deficient  in  studies  or  discipline,  as  hereafter 
explained.    The  number  of  yearly  admissions  varies  from  50  to  70. 

The  date  of  admission  in  each  year  is  the  1st  of  Jaly,  and  the 
candidate  for  admission  is  required  to  report  in  person  to  the  super- 
intendent before  the  31st  of  May,  with  a  view  to  his  qualificatioDs 
being  tested.  But  if  sickness  or  any  other  unavoidable  cause 
should  interfere,  he  may  present  himself  on  the  28th  of  August. 
Except  at  the  two  periods  above  named,  no  admissions  can  take  place. 

Candidates  must  be  over  17  and  under  22  years  of  age,  except  in 
the  case  of  any  candidate  who  may  have  served  faithfully  as  an 
oflScer  or  enlisted  man  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  either  as  a 
volunteer  or  in  the  regular  service  during  the  late  civil  war,  irbo 
may  be  admitted  up  to  24  years  of  age. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  five  feet  in  height ;  free  from  anj 
deformity,  disease,  or  infirmity  which  would  render  them  unlit  for 
military  service ;  and  from  any  disorders  of  an  infectious  or  immoral 
nature.  They  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  well,  and  be  thorough- 
ly versed  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  in  reduction,  in  simple 
and  compound  proportion,  and  in  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

Although  the  examination  for  entrance  is  not  difficult,  the  pre- 
scribed tests,  both  medical  and  intellectual,  are  rigidly  applied,  and 
many  candidates  are  rejected. 

The  examination  for  entrance  is  not  competitive,  but  simply  a 
qualifying  examination.  The  competitive  system  commences  after 
a  cadet  is  once  admitted  ;  it  enters  into  every  branch  of  instruction, 
and  continues,  in  full  force  to  the  end  of  his  residence. 

Subjects  and  Course  of  Study. 

The  length  of  the  course  of  study,  for  all  who  may  succeed  in 
graduating,  is  four  years ;  its  nature,  after  the  first  year,  is  princi- 
pally professional,  and  the  course  of  study  is  identical  for  all  the 
students.  The  subjects  are  not  all  studied  simultaneously,  separate 
periods  of  the  course  being  devoted  to  certain  subjects,  as  shown 
by  the  time  tables  annexed. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  different  subjects  is  indicated  by 
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the  maximum  marks  of  merit  assigned  to  them  respectively,  at  the 
auimning  up  of  the  results  of  each  student^s  attendance  at  the  end 
of  his  fourth  year,  according  to  the  following  scTale : — 

Subjecia,  Mazimam.     Period  of  Attcndanee. 

ICathematica 300  2  years 

Natural  and  experimental  phlloaophy,. . .  300  1  year. 

Military  and  civil  engineering, 300  I    " 

Chemical  physics  aad  chemistry, 150  1    *' 

Ethics  and  law, 150  1    " 

French, 100  2  vears. 

Drawing, 100  2    " 

Spanish, 75  1  year. 

Mineralogy  and  geology, 75  1    " 

Ordnance  and  gunnery, 75  I    ** 

Infantry  tactics  (theory), 60  1    " 

Artillery     "           "        50  1    " 

Cavalry       **          "        60  I    « 

Discipline, 300 

General  merit, 2,075 

Practical  instruction  in  surveying;  in  fortification ;  in  ordnance 
and  gunnery,  including  the  loading,  pointing,  and  firing  heavy  guns; 
in  drill,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  tactics  of  the  three  arms ;  in  interior 
economy  and  regimeutal  duty;  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
training  of  the  cadet  at  different  periods  during  his  residence.  In 
addition,  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  each  year  are  entirely 
devoted  to  practical  instruction,  the  hattalion  being  then  placed 
under  canvas  and  relieved  from  all  study. 

During  his  first  year  a  cadet  receives  instruction  in  fencing  three 
hours  in  each  week,  from  15th  October  to  1st  April. 

During  his  second  year  he  receives  instruction  in  riding  three 
hours  in  each  week,  from  1st  November  to  15th  March. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  third  academic  year,  from  Ist  Octo- 
ber to  1st  July,  he  receives  instruction  in  riding,  excepting  between 
the  1st  February  and  15th  April. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  fourth  academic  year  he  receives 
instruction  in  riding,  three  days  in  each  week. 

Swimming  is  not  taught  at  the  Academy.  There  is  a  good  gym- 
nasium for  the  use  of  the  cadets  in  recreation  hours,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  gymnastics  is  purely  voluntary. 

Classification  far  InstructiotL 

The  cadets  are  ranged  in  four  distinct  classes,  corresponding  with 
the  four  years  of  residence.  Cadets  of  the  first  year  constitute  the 
fourth  class ;  those  of  the  second  year,  the  third  class ;  and  so  on. 
Cadets  are  promoted  from  one  class  to  another  at  the  end  of  the 
academic  year,  30th  June ;   provided  only  that  they  shall  have 
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passed  satisfactorily  before  tbe  Academic  Board  Id  tbe  examinations 
which  are  always  held  daring  Jnhe,  failing  in  which,  they  are  either 
kept  back  in  their  then  class  for  another  year,  or,  in  the  case  of 
decided  deficiency,  discharged  from  the  Academy. 

Each  class  is  divided  into  sections  convenient  for  instraction  in 
the  different  branches  of  study.  The  method  of  division  will  be 
best  explained  by  taking  the  fourth  or  lowest  class  as  an  example. 

Tbe  members  of  the  fourth  class  are,  on  their  admission  to  tbe 
Academy,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  are  then  formed  into 
sections,  averaging  about  12  cadets  for  each  branch  of  study.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  month,  transfers  are  made  at  the  close  of  each  week 
froQi  one  section  to  another,  according  to  the  results  of  tbe  past 
week^s  attendance  in  study,  and  so  continue  until  those  most  ad- 
vanced are  found  in  the  first  section ;  the  next  in  order,  in  the  second 
section ;  and  so  on. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  residence,  cadets  are  on  probation, 
and  only  receive  their  warrant  as  cadets,  provided  they  shall  have 
passed  satisfactorily  at  tbe  January  examinations  held  before  tbe 
Academic  Board,  and  that  their  conduct  shall  have  been  satis&ctoij. 

Before  receiving  his  warranty  each  cadet  is  required  to  sign  an 
engagement  of  sen'ice  in  the  United  States  army  for  eight  years, 
and  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  National  Government  and 
Constitution. 

The  hours  allotted  to  study  are  divided  nearly  equally  between 
attendance  on  the  instructors  in  the  halls  of  study — or  section  roonUj 
as  they  are  termed — and  independent  study  in  quarters.  The 
attendance  in  the  section  rooms  is  termed  recitation  ;  the  independ- 
ent study  in  quarters,  9tvdy. 

The  theory  is,  that  during  each  recitation,  every  cadet  of  tbe  sec- 
tion attending  it,  shall  receive  a  thorough  viva  voce  examination 
illustrated  on  the  blackboard,  and  there  is  not  much  practical  varia- 
tion therefrom.  Where  there  is  any  departure  from  it,  it  arises 
from  the  number  of  cadets  in  a  section  being  too  large  to  enable 
them  all  to  be  examined  during  the  same  recitation,  which  lasts  an 
hour  and  a  half,  or  an  hour,  according  to  the  subject  Recitations 
in  mathematics,  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  and  in  ciril 
and  military  engineering,  occupy  one  hour  and  a  half;  in  all  tbe 
other  branches  of  instruction,  only  one  hour.  Thns,  when  it  ap- 
pears in  the  time  table  that  a  class  attends  mathematics,  for  exam- 
ple, from  8  to  11,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  sections  forming 
one  half  of  the  class  attend  their  respective  teachers  in  the  section 
rooms  during  an  hour  and  a  half,  while  the  other  half  of  tbe  class 
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18  engaged  in  study  in  quarters.  At  the  end  of  the  first  hour  and 
a  half  those  sections  which  havo  attended  recitation  return  to  their 
qoarters  to  study,  while  their  places  are  taken  hy  the  remaining 
sections  which  have  been  up  to  that  time  engaged  in  study  in  quar- 
ters. 

Each  teacher,  as  a  general  rnle,  has  two  sections  specially  assigned 
to  him  for  instruction,  excepting  the  professor  or  head  of  each  de- 
partment who,  as  has  been  already  explained,  devotes  his  time  to 
general  superintendence,  and  takes  the  diiferent  sections  for  his  per- 
sonal instruction  at  such  times  and  in  such  order  as  he  may  judge  best 

Before  proceeding  to  the  section  rooms  the  different  sections 
parade  in  the  barrack  square  by  sound  of  bugle,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  cadet  officer  of  the  day ;  the  roll  is  then  called  by 
the  senior  cadet,  who  is  termed  the  section  marcher^  who  reports 
absentees  to  the  officer  of  the  day,  and  marches  his  section  off  to 
the  section  room  by  direction  of  the  latter.  Arrived  in  the  section 
room,  the  section  marcher  causes  the  cadets  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  order  of  their  names  on  the  roll,  and  then  hands  them  over  to 
the  instructor.  When  dismissed  by  the  instructor,  the  section 
marcher  forms  his  section  as  before,  marches  it  back  to  the  barrack 
square,  reports  all  infractions  of  discipline  which  may  have  taken 
place  either  in  study  or  on  the  march  to  the  officer  of  the  day,  and 
then  dismisses  his  section  by  the  latter's  permission. 

There  is  no  system  of  private  tuition  recognized  at  the  Academy. 
Each  cadet  must  depend  on  his  own  exertions,,  aided  by  the  expla- 
nations given  by  the  instructors  in  the  section  rooms,  and  by  the 
occasional  assistance  he  may  derive  from  his  more  advanced  com- 
rades. 

The  allotment  of  so  large  a  portion  of  time  to  independent  study 
is  a  great  departure  from  the  practice  of  military  schools  in  Europe ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  West  Point  system  that  no 
continned  supervision  is  exercised  over  the  cadets  when  studying  in 
quarters  beyond  that  ''which  is  supplied  by  the  discipline  of  the 
cadets  themselves.  The  senior  of  the  two  cadets  inhabiting  each 
room  is  responsible  for  discipline  and  orderly  behavior.  The  offi- 
cer of  the  day  (cadet)  visits  each  room  during  the  hours  of  inde- 
pendent study ;  and  the  officer  in  charge^  who  is  detailed  daily  from 
the  assistant  instructors  of  tactics,  also  visits  the  rooms  at  his  dis- 
cretion. 

RovivM  of  Daily  Work. 

A  full-dress  parade  of  the  battalion  takes  place  every  day  at  sun- 
set, after  which  the  cadets  are  marched  to  supper,  the  hour  of  which 
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varies  with  the  season  of  the  year,  bat  is  never  earlier  than  5.30 
p.  m.  Half  an  hour  after  sapper  the  evening  call  to  quarters  is 
sounded  for  study  in  barracks  until  tattoo  at  0.30.  All  cadets 
excepting  officers,  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  battalion 
staff,  and  the  first  sergeants,  must  be  in  bed  and  their  lights  extin- 
guished at  10  p.  m.,  the  hour  for  the  signal  of  Taps, 
The  arrangement  of  time  on  Sundays  is  as  follows : 

Breakfast  at  7  a.  m. 

Full-dress  parade  and  inspection  at  8. 

Gall  to  quarters  for  study  in  barracks  at  9. 

Church  call  at  10.30. 

Recreation  after  church. 

Dinner  at  1  p.  m. 

Recreation. 

Gall  to  quarters  for  study,  3  to  6  p.  m. 

After  6  p.  m.  the  arrangement  of  time  is  the  same  as  on  a  week  daj. 

Cadets  may  obtain  leave  from  the  Sunday  afternoon  stadj  in 
barracks  to  attend  church  a  second  time,  should  they  desire  it 

There  is  no  yearly  vacation.  When  a  youth  enters  West  Point, 
he  is  fixed  there,  unless  discharged,  for  four  years  without  intennii- 
sion,  with  the  exception  of  two  months*  furlough  which  he  mxj 
obtain  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  on  certain  conditions,  and 
which  is  subject  to  a  scale  of  diminution  graduated  according  to 
misconduct. 

This  discipline  would  be  intolerably  severe  but  for  the  relaxation 
afforded  by  the  change  from  barracks  and  the  section  room  to 
camp  life.  The  battalion  is  encamped  from  about  20th  Jane  to 
80th  August,  and  during  that  period  the  time  is  exclusively  devoted 
to  military  exercises,  practical  instruction,  and  amusement. 

Proficiency  in  Study — Bkaminaiions. 

The  system  of  estimating  proficiency  in  the  different  subjects 
studied  is  very  elaborate.  Each  instructor  keeps  daily  notes  of  the 
proficiency  of  the  cadets  forming  the  sections  of  which  he  has  the 
charge ;  the  degree  of  excellence  shown  by  a  cadet  at  any  recitsr 
tion  being  recorded  by  marks,  3  being  the  maximum  for  each  les- 
son, which  represents  thorough  proficiency;  2*5  signifies  ^oo(/; 
2  fair  /  1  •  5  tolerable  ;  1  very  imperfect;  any  thing  below  1  is  re- 
corded as  0,  or  complete  failure. 

A  weekly  report  showing  the  daily  credit  of  each  cadet  and  the 
aggregate  for  the  week,  is  handed  in  by  each  instructor  to  the  pro- 
fessor or  head  of  his  department  at  the  end  of  the  last  study  on 
Saturday,  and  the  professor  personally  delivers  the  weekly  reports 
of  his  department  to  the  superintendent  at  the  office  of  the  latter 
between  the  hours  of  12  and  2  p.  m.  on  the  same  day.    The  pro- 
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feasor  at  the  same  time  recommends  snch  transfers  of  students  from 
section  to  section  as  he  may  think  proper.  The  aggregate  weekly 
credits  of  each  cadet  in  all  the  branches  of  instruction  are  then 
recorded  in  the  superintendent's  office. 

From  the  weekly  class  reports,  and  the  monthly  record  of  disci- 
pline, a  consolidated  report  of  the  progress  of  the  Academy  is  made 
up  monthly  and  forwarded  to  the  inspector  of  the  Academy,  who 
transmits  an  abstract  of  the  same  to  the  narent  or  guardian  of  each 
cadet. 

The  weekly  class  reports  form  the  most  important  element  in  de- 
termining the  relative  standing  of  the  cadets  in  their  class  at  the 
period  of  graduation,  but  a  verifying  test,  or  corrective,  is  supplied 
by  the  examinations  which  take  place  in  January  and  June,  the 
method  of  conducting  which  is  as  follows : 

The  January  examinations  commence  on  the  2d  of  the  month. 
The  examination  of  the  4th  or  lowest  class  is  conducted  by  the 
whole  Academic  Board,  the  constitution  of  which  has  been  already 
detailed.  The  relative  standing  of  the  members  of  the  fourth  class, 
up  to  that  time  arranged  alphabetically,  is  then  determined  by  the 
summing  up  of  the  weekly  class  reports,  verified  or  corrected  by 
the  results  of  the  examination.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cadets 
of  the  fourth  class,  usually  from  one-sixth  to  (One-eighth  of  the 
whole,  are  yearly  pronounced  to  be  deficient^  and  removed  from  the 
Academy  at  this  their  first  examination,  which  on  account  of  its 
importance  is  required  to  be  conducted  by  the  whole  Academic 
Board.  The  examinations  of  the  three  other  classes  take  place 
before  committees  of  the  Academic  Board,  the  whole  Board  being 
divided  into  two  committees  for  this  purpose. 

The  June,  or  anntuil  examinations,  commence  on  the  first  of  the 
month.  The  first  or  graduating  class  alone  is  examined  by  the 
entire  Academic  Board,  and  the  final  relative  standing  of  the  cadets 
determined.  Tlie  remaining  classes  are  examined  before  the  two 
committees  of  the  Academic  Board.  . 

The  June  examinations  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors,  the  members  of  which  are  specially  appointed  in  each 
year  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  information  of  Congress,  on 
the  state  of  discipline,  instruction,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  Academy. 

The  senior  assistant  professor  or  instructor  of  the  branch  under 
examination  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Academic  Board  or  of  the 
committee  thereof  which  conducts  such  examination ;  and  the  im- 
mediate instructor  of  the  section  to  be  examined  is  likewise  associ- 
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ated  with  tlie  Board  or  its  committee  so  £ur  as  relates  to  the  exam- 
ination itself  and  the  arrangement  of  the  section  in  order  of  merit 

Claasification  according  to  Marks, 

To  assist  the  Academic  Board  in  determining  the  accurate  classifi- 
cation of  any  section  about  to  be  examined,  the  immediate  instractw 
of  that  section  hands  to  the  Board,  before  the  examination  com- 
mences, a  roll  in  the  order  of  merit  in  which  he  considers  the  mem- 
bers should  stand,  based  on  the  weekly  credits  which  he  had 
himself  assigned. 

At  the  close  of  the  examination  the  same  instmctor  hands  to  the 
Board  a  second  roll  in  the  order  in  which  he  conceives  the  memben 
of  the  section  should  stand,  judging  by  the  result  of  the  examinatioiL 
The  instructor  then  retires  and  the  Board  proceeds  to  deliberate. 

Each  member  of  the  Board  having  kept  careful  notes  of  the 
examination,  the  relative  standing  of  the  cadets  of  a  section  id 
proficiency  is  determined  by  discussion. 

The  question  next  arises,  who,  if  any,  are  to  be  pronoanced 
deficient? — ^a  dictum  which  inevitably  entails  discharge  from  the 
Academy,  or  putting  down  to  a  lower  class. 

The  different  sections  composing  the  class,  having  been  arranged 
in  one  class  list  in  order  of  merit ;  one  of  the  Board,  usually  the 
professor  of  the  department  concerned,  supposing  e.  g,  the  class  to 
consist  of  50  members,  may  move  that  No.  50  be  declared  deficient 
If  the  motion  is  negatived  on  discussion,  the  salvation  of  No.  50 
proves  also  the  salvation  of  all  standing  above  him.  But  if  the 
motion  be  carried,  Nos.  49,  48,  47,  &c.,  may  be  pronounced  deficient 
in  like  manner,  and  so  on,  until  a  number  is  reached  which  ia  not 
condemned. 

The  examinations  are  entirely  viv&  voce.  Each  cadet  is  subjected 
to  a  searching  oral  examination  of  from  seven  to  ten  minutes,  illa&* 
trated  on  the  blackboard  where  the  subject  admits  of  it  The  duly 
record  of  the  proficiency  of  a  cadet  in  any  subject  forms,  as  already 
stated,  by  far  the  most  important  element  in  fixing  his  relatire 
standing  among  his  classmates :  it  is  only  exceptionally  that  the 
public  examinations  alter  materially  the  order  of  merit  which  has 
been  previously  framed  from  the  weekly  class  reports. 

At  the  close  of  each  examination  the  Academic  Board  reports  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  the  names  of  all  cadets  who  are  pronounced 
deficient  in  studies  or  discipline,  to  be  dischai^ed  from  the  Acade- 
my unless  otherwise  recommended  by  the  Academic  Board. 

The  rule  of  discharge  for  deficiency,  even  in  one  solitary  subject, 
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is  yery  rigidly  enforced;  unless  where  exceptional  circumstances, 
such  as  loss  of  time  on  account  of  illness,  or  having  been  unavoid- 
ably prevented  from  joining  the  Academy  until  some  time  after  the 
rest  of  his  class,  induce  the  Board  to  recommend  that  the  cadet 
shall  have  another  trial  by  being  put  back  to  the  next  lower  class. 

Some  detail  is  necessary  to  explain  how  the  marks  obtained  by  a 
cadet  at  the  daily  recitations  are. employed  to  determine  the  credit 
he  is  to  receive  in  any  given  branch  of  study  at  the  period  of  his 
graduation. 

Where  a  subject  is  studied  for  two  years,  the  maximum  time 
allotted  to  any  branch  of  study,  the  marks  gained  during  the  first 
year  help  only  to  fix  a  cadet's  relative  standing  in  his  class  for  the 
year  next  ensuing.  The  credits  shown  by  the  weekly  class  reports 
of  the  second  year  alone  are  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
credit  due  to  a  cadet  at  the  end  of  his  residence. 

The  exact  method  of  fixing  the  credits  due  for  any  one  subject  is 
as  follows.  The  professor  makes  out  a  roll  of  the  class  in  the  order 
of  merit  finally  fixed  by  the  Academic  Board  at  the  June  examina- 
tions. The  first  on  the  roll  then  receives  credit  for  the  maximum 
number  of  marks  allotted  to  the  subject;  the  last  on  the  roll 
receives  a  credit  of  one-third  of  that  maximum  only.  The  common 
difference  for  all  the  members  of  the  class  between  those  limits  is 
then  calculated,  and  the  remaining  members  receive  credits  varying 
from  the  first  cadet  and  from  each  other  by  the  amount  of  that 
common  difierence.  The  figures  thus  determined  represent  the 
credits  assigned  for  any  one  subject  at  the  period  of  graduation, 
and  the  figure  of  general  merit  for  each  cadet  is  made  up  of  the 
aggregate  credits  obtained  by  him  for  all  the  branches  of  study, 
with  one  column  included  for  discipline. 

Proficiency  in  drill  or  riding  does  not  afiect  the  figure  of  general 
merit,  except  indirectly.  Inattention  or  carelessness  at  these  exer- 
cises would  be  noted  by  a  certain  figure  of  demerit,  and  would 
thereby  diminish,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  the  credit  to  be 
allotted  for  discipline  at  the  final  examination. 

Graduaiion. 

The  qualifications  required  for  obtaining  an  appointment  to  the 
army  are  simply  graduation^  or  in  other  words  that  a  cadet  shall 
have  passed  through  the  four  years'  course  at  the  Academy  without 
being  found  deficient  in  any  one  branch  of  study  or  in  discipline. 
The  proportion  of  cadets  who  fiiil  to  graduate  is  very  considerable — 
nearly  one-half.    The  present  first  class  is  a  fair  sample.     It  num- 
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bered  74  on  entraDce,  and  its  members  are  now  only  39,  and  of 
these  three  had  belonged  to  the  next  higher  class,  and  were  pot 
back  for  deficiency.  From  1842  to  1852  the  exact  proportion  who 
succeeded  in  graduating  was  0  *  510.  From  1852  to  1862  the  exact 
proportion  was  0  *  523. 

Although  the  ultimate  consequences  of  idleness  in  being  declared 
deficient  at  the  half-yearly  examinations  are  generally  sufficient  to 
insure  diligence,  an  immediate  penalty  is  attached  to  any  adverse 
report  against  a  cadet  for  want  of  attention  to  study,  or  any  mis- 
conduct iu  the  recitation  halls.  The  instructor  of  any  section  notes 
on  his  weekly  class  reports  any  cases  of  decided  idleness  and  all 
infractions  of  discipline,  and  to  each  reported  instance  a  double 
penalty  is  attached,  as  to  every  instance  of  misconduct  at  the  Acad- 
emy ;  the  one  immediate,  in  punishment  according  to  the  scale  of 
the  offense ;  the  other  prospective,  consisting  of  a  certain  figure  of 
demerit,  which  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  the  delinquent  at 
the  end  of  his  residence,  and  diminish  his  credit  for  discipline. 

The  certainty  of  the  penalty  which  attaches  to  idleness,  both  in 
the  immediate  punishment  it  entails,  and  its  more  serious  ultimate 
consequences,  is  found  to  be  sufficient,  as  a  general  rule,  to  attaia 
the  desired  object;  hence  the  character  of  the  cadets  for  diligence 
is  decidedly  high. 

The  members  of  the  graduating  class  have  their  choice  of  the 
services  to  which  they  shall  be  appointed  according  to  their  stand- 
ing on  the  roll  in  order  of  merit  The  order  of  precedence  of 
corps  of  the  United  States  army  is:  1,  Engineers;  2,  Ordnance; 
3,  Artillery ;  4,  Cavalry  and  Infantry ;  and  that  is,  as  a  general  role, 
the  order  of  choice.  The  Secretary  of  War  may  sanction  subse- 
quent transfers  from  one  branch  of  the  service  to  another,  but  such 
transfers  are  very  rare. 

Beyond  the  privilege  of  choice,  the  only  direct  inducement  held 
out  to  distinction  among  his  classmates  to  any  cadet,  is  one  which 
is  purely  honorary.  By  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  so 
early  as  the  year  1818,  the  five  cadets  most  distinguished  in  studies 
and  discipline  in  each  class  at  the  June  examinations,  are  publisbe<l 
each  year  in  the  United  States  Army  Register  (Army  List).  The 
distinction  is  highly  prized. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  a  degree  or  peculiar  distinction  at 
West  Point  after  appointment  to  the  army,  in  respect  to  professional 
advancement  or  the  obtaining  staff  employment,  are  very  small 
No  special  qualification  is  required  by  law  or  regulation  for  admis- 
sion to  the  staff.     When  a  vacancy  occurs  any  one  who  desires  may 
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malce  application  for  the  vacant  appointment  to  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  army.  The  decision  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  War  or 
the  President.  The  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  vacancy 
exists  is  the  proper  person  to  insist,  if  he  thinks  proper,  on  the  pos- 
session of  certain  qnalifications  by  the  officer  who  is  to  be  employed 
as  his  subordinate.  Even  graduation  at  West  Point  is  not  insisted 
on  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  staff  employment. 

Dutcipline. 

Every  young  gentleman  who  passes  his  probationary  examination 
in  the  January  after  his  admission,  receives  his  warrant  of  cadet,  and 
signs  an  engagement  to  serve  in  the  military  force  of  the  United 
States  during  the  eight  years  next  ensuing.  He  thus  becomes 
amenable  to  the  articles  of  War  and  to  trial  by  court-martial. 

The  discipline  of  the  Academy  has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  civil  college,  but  is  peculiarly  and  essentially  military. 
The  cadets  are  required  to  clean  their  own  rooms,  make  their  own 
beds,  and  clean  their  own  arms  and  belts. 

The  staff  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  is  distinct  from  that 
of  tuition.  The  professorial  staff  simply  report  infractions  of  dis- 
cipline in  study,  but  have  no  power  to  punish.  All  professors  and 
instructors,  however,  as  well  as  all  military  officers  who  may  bo 
stationed  at  West  Point,  are  expected  to  report  to  the  superintend- 
ent any  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  cadet  which  may  come 
under  their  observation. 

The  punishments  to  which  a  cadet  is  liable  arc  comprised  in  the 
three  classes  following,  viz. : — 

Ist.  Privation  of  recreation,  &c. ;  extra  duty  (not  guard) ;  repri- 
mands ;  arrests  or  confinement  to  barrack  room  or  tent ;  confine- 
ment in  light  prison.  Inflicted  only  by  the  superintendent  or  by 
his  authority, 

2d.  Confinement  in  dark  prison.  Only  by  sentence  of  court-mar- 
tial, and  seldom  or  never  resorted  to, 

3d.  Suspension;  dismissal  with  privilege  of  resigning;  public 
dismissal.  Only  by  sentence  of  a  garrison  or  general  court-martial, 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 

"  Breach  of  arrest "  is  treated  as  a  military  offense  of  the  worst 
nature,  and  is  classified  with  '^  mutinous  conduct." 

All  offenses  are  classified  under  five  heads,  and  are  recorded 
according  to  the  following  scale : 

An  offense  of  the  1st  class  counts 6  demerit. 

"  2d  "  4 

«»  ad  "  3        " 

"  4th         *'  2         " 

"  5th         "  1         " 
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All  offenses  reported  or  to  be  reported  against  cadets,  are  retd 
oat  at  eyening  parade  on  the  day  after  commission,  excepting 
offenses  in  the  section  rooms  reported  by  the  instmctors,  which  are 
read  out  on  Monday  eveniLg^s  parade ;  so  that  every  cadet  nuy 
have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  a  written  explanation,  or  pka, 
in  extenaation,  of  the  offense  charged  agfunst  him. 

The  commandant  of  cadets  attends  at  his  office,  in  the  sqnaie  of 
the  cadet  barracks,  between  the  hours  of  breakfast  and  the  fint 
study  every  morning  to  receive  reports  of  offenses. 

Explanations  in  writing,  on  paper  of  prescribed  uniform  size, 
may  be  taken  to  the  commandant  by  any  cadet  chaiged  with  an 
offense  not  later  than  the  commandant's  second  orderly  hour  aflier 
publication,  as  a  general  rule  from  which  any  departure  requires  to 
be  explained. 

If  the  commandant  considers  the  excuse  satis&ctoiy,  he  erases 
the  offense  and  tears  up  the  excuse,  but  forwards  an  abstract  of  all 
offenses  which  have  not  been  explained  to  his  satis&ction,  with  the 
written  explanations,  for  the  decision  of  the  superintendent 

The  superintendent  may,  on  further  inquiry,  find  the  exphwationa 
of  some  of  the  offenses  forwarded  satisfactory,  in  which  case  he 
erases  such  offenses^  To  the  remainder  he  allots  such  immediate 
punishment,  and  such  marks  of  demerit  in  addition,  as  the  cases 
respectively  justify ;  or  he  may  consider  the  demerit  marks  suffi- 
cient without  any  immediate  punishment. 

Thus  the  offenses  of  which  a  cadet  may  be  guilly  during  his  res- 
idence are  recorded  against  him  by  a  very  elaborate  and  just  meth« 
od,  and  rise  up  against  him  at  the  period  of  his  graduation.  No 
instance  of  carelessness  or  inattention  to  orders  is  too  trifling  to  be 
taken  notice  of. 

If  any  cadet  has  more  than  100  demerit  recorded  against  him  in 
any  six  successive  months,  he  is  immediately  discharged  from  the 
Academy  as  deficient  in  discipline. 

But  during  the  first  year's  residence,  offenses  count  one-third 
less  than  those  committed  during  the  subsequent  three  years;  a 
cadet  of  the  first  year  would  therefore  only  be  discharged  as  defi- 
cient in  discipline  who  had  obtained  a  demerit  of  150  within  any 
period  of  six  successive  months. 

The  marks  of  demerit  of  all  the  fourth  class  cadets  who  have  not 
proved  deficient  in  discipline,  are  wiped  out  entirely  at  the  end  of 
their  first  year,  and  do  not  therefore  affect  their  relative  standing 
at  the  period  of  graduation.  The  demerit  of  the  first  year  is  only 
taken  into  account,  so  as  to  determine,  in  combination  with  the 
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credits  r6cei?ed  for  progress  in  study,  the  relative  standing  of  the 
cadets  in  their  class  for  the  year  next  ensuing. 

At  the  final  examination,  the  credit  to  he  allotted  to  any  cadet 
on  the  score  of  discipline  b  made  np  by  means  of  the  demerit  rolls 
as  follows. 

Each  cadet  receives  a  credit  of  16*67  for  every  month  during  his 
residence,  in  which  he  has  had  no  demerit  recorded  f^ainst  him,  to 
be  deducted  from  his  aggregate  marks  of  demerit  at  the  end  of  his 
residence.  The  monthly  credit  is  fixed  at  16*67,  because  that  num- 
ber  forms  the  sixth  part  of  tlie  100  marks  of  demerit,  which  if 
recorded  in  six  months  against  any  cadet  would  have .  occasioned 
his  dischaige. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  demerit  marks  of  the  fourth  class  are 
wiped  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  do  not  count  against  the 
cadets  at  their  final  examination,  the  credit  of  16*67  is  still  allowed 
to  cadets  for  every  month  of  their  first  year  in  which  no-  demerit 
was  recorded  against  them  and  deducted  from  their  aggregate  marks 
of  demerit  at  the  end  of  their  residence. 

The  positive  marks  of  merit  for  discipline  due  to  any  cadet  at 
the  end  of  his  residence  are  thus  determined.  The  cadet  of  the 
graduating  class  having  the  lowest  aggregate  demerit  recorded 
against  him  is  pUced  first  in  discipline,  and  is  credited  with  the 
maximum  of  marks  due  to  that  subject,  viz.,  300.  Tlie  whole  class 
is  then  arranged  in  the  same  sense,  the  cadet  having  the  highest 
demerit  being  placed  last,  and  receiving  only  one  third  of  the  max- 
imum, viz.  100.  The  common  difference  between  these  limits  is 
then  calculated  for  each  cadet  of  the  class,  and  applied  as  already 
explained. 

Although  the  nominal  value  placed  on  discipline  is  represented 
by  the  same  number  of  marks  only  as  are  allotted  to  each  of  the 
more  important  branches  of  study,  in  fixing  the  relative  standing 
of  cadets  at  their  final  examination ;  it  should  be  remembered  that 
no  candidate  can  reach  that  period  at  the  Academy  who  is  not 
fiurly  well  conducted.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any  cadet 
to  remain  at  the  Aoademy  who  had  earned  for  himself  the  sentence 
*'  deficient  in  discipline,"  even  though  the  marks  of  demerit  required 
for  that  sentence  might  have  been  earned  by  a  succession  of  minor 
infractions  of  discipline.  And  a  cadet  who  might  be  guilty  of 
any  serious  willful  offense  would  be  at  once  removed  from  the 
Academy. 

Owing  to  the  very  limited  time  allowed  for  recreation,  games  are 
almost  unknown ;  and  almost  the  only  athletic  amusement  indulged 
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in  is  boating  on  the  river,  for  which,  however,  Saturday  afternoons 
afford  the  only  available  time. 

No  difficulty  is  found  to  arise  from  the  difference  of  age  among 
the  cadets  in  maintaining  an  uniform  system  of  discipline.  The 
same  rules  are  applied  to  all  during  the  whole  period  of  residence. 

The  cadet  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  greatly  assist  id 
maintaining  discipline.  A  daily  abstract  of  offenses  show  that  out 
of  15  offenses  recorded  therein,  11  were  reported  by  cadet  officers 
or  non-commissioned  officers. 

The  daily  duties  are  assimilated  as  much  as  possible  to  those  of  a 
battalion  in  quarters,  and  are  as  follows : 

The  officer  in  charge^  detailed  daily  from  the  assistant  instructors 
of  tactics,  is  responsible  for  the  proper  performance  of  all  the  mili- 
tary duties  of  the  battalion  during  the  day.  His  tour  of  dntj  com- 
mences at  guard  mounting  (7.30  a.  m.  in  barracks,  8  a.  m.  in  camp), 
at  which  time  he  reports  for  orders  to  the  commandant 'lat  the  office 
of  the  latter.  He  has  an  office  adjoining  that  of  the  commandant 
where  he  must  constantly  be  present  from  reveilU  to  taps  (the  sig- 
nal for  putting  out  lights  at  10  p.  m.),  except  when  absent  on  duty 
or  at  meals.  He  is  present  in  the  cadets^  mess  hall  daring  all 
meals,  and  superintends  every  parade  and  roll  call.  He  visits  the 
sentries  at  his  discretion.  On  being  relieved,  he  includes  in  the 
usual  morning  report  of  his  company,  all  offenses  which  may  have 
come  to  his  knowledge  as  having  occurred  during  his  tour  of  duty. 

The  officer  of  the  day,  is  detailed  usually  from  the  roster  of  the 
cadet  officers,  although  every  cadet  of  the  highest  class  is  appointed 
at  least  once  to  perform  this  duty.  He  is  present  at  guard  moont- 
ing  and  receives  his  guard  in  the  usual  military  manner,  after 
which  he  reports  for  order  to  the  commandant  and  is  generally 
under  the  orders  of  the  offix^er  in  charge.  His  post  of  duty  is  the 
guard  room,  which  is  in  the  same  building  as,  and  immediately  be- 
neath, the  offices  of  the  commandant  and  the  officer  in  charge. 
He  causes  all  calls  to  be  sounded  at  the  proper  time ;  is  present 
at  all  parades  and  roll  calls ;  and  receives  reports  of  all  absentees, 
whom  it  is  his  duty  immediately  thereafter  to  seek  and  to  order 
when  found  to  repair  to  their  respective  duties  unless  properly  ex- 
cused. He  reports  to  the  officer  in  charge  all  absentees  whom  he 
may  not  be  able  to  find,  and  all  cadets  who  fail  to  obey  his  orden. 
He  directs  the  formation  of  all  the  class  sections  before  marching  to 
the  section  rooms ;  receives  reports  of  absentees  from  the  section 
marchers,  and  requires  the  latter  to  march  off  their  sections  in  a 
proper  military  manner.     He  is  responsible  for  the  suppression  of 
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oTcgaiijsitics  m  yiws  or  &air  tidikitT  dorii^  Us  tour.  He 
cbe  i{iylei»  dnru^  te  bovn  of  independent  stndj  and 
leeems  iepoit»  oi  dbeemteesL  He  rkits  all  Uie  qnaiters  at  7\f;^ 
■ai  Rpocts  ab«catec5  to  tl»  olEceis  in  cbaige^  He  afterwards 
nnfii  t!ie  rooa  of  cterr  cadet  absent  erenr  13  minutes  until  the 
Rtan  of  tbe  abficnftce,  or  mtQ  othervise  directed  br  the  officer  in 
coarse.  On  tibe  back  of  tbe  guard  report  which  be  flHnrards  next 
■onia^  to  te  cowmwulmt,  be  records  all  offenses  which  come 
to  bb  kBOviedse  as  baTing  occaned  dunng  bis  tour ;  and  presents 
vicb  h  an  pcnuts  and  passes  that  bare  come  into  bis  bands^  all  of 
vbkb  are  required  to  be  deposited  with  bimu  Tbe  officer  of  the 
dn*  is  refieved  from  atndj  during  bis  toor  of  duty. 

Dmilr  Gwani^ — A.  cadet  guard,  consisting  of  one  8ergeant>  four 
cwponK  and  24  priTatesv  is  mounted  CTery  morning  at  7.;)0.  The 
cadets  of  the  guard  remain  in  the  guard-room  during  the  day,  ex- 
cepdng  the  hours  of  study. 

Simtries  are  posted  during  the  hours  of  recreation,  the  most  im« 
poitaat  posts  beii^  the  different  entrance  halls  of  the  cadet  bar- 
racks. Ten  minutes  after  the  cs//  to  qmartersy  during  the  day  on 
Saadays^  and  every  OTening,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  such  sentry  to 
Ttsit  all  the  rooms  belonging  to  his  particular  entrance  ball  He 
then  orders  all  cadets  whom  he  may  find  visiting  in  rooms  not  their 
own  to  their  proper  quarters,  and  reports  all  who  fail  to  comply 
promptly  with  his  orders  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  as  well  as 
aQ  absentees ;  and  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  passes  on  all  such 
reports  to  the  officer  of  the  day.  A  sentry  similarly  reports  every 
irregalanty  that  may  occur  on  his  beat,  and  particularly  the  name 
of  any  cadet  who  may  have  absented  luroself  from  the  barracks  for 
more  than  ten  minutes.  A  high  sense  of  the  honorablo  confidence 
reposed  in  a  sentry  seems  to  be  generally  entertained ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  tbe  cadet  sentries  at  West  Point  per* 
form  their  duties  in  a  trustworthy  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  general  duties  of  the  battalion  are  assimilated  as  much  as 
possible  to  those  of  a  battalion  in  quarters.  The  daily  detail  of 
duties  is  drawn  up  by  the  cadet  adjutant  The  cadets  for  guanl 
sre  detailed  by  the  first  sergeants  of  their  respective  companies  at 
each  evening  parade,  and  the  daily  routine  is  in  this  respect  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  that  of  military  life. 

There  is  no  yearly  vacation ;  and  the  furlough  which  each  cadet 
may  obtain  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  is  subject  to  the  following 
conditions,  viz. : — 
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in  18  boating  on  the  river,  for  wb'  '  ^  '""^/-^^  pnwdwg'  remans;. 

aflford  the  only  available  time.  ^,  "'/^^J^  ^^0>  or  200  demerit 

No  difficulty  is  found  to  ari'  ^  •  ':^^n  daya,  eight  days,  five 

the  cadets  in  maintaining  p  *'  ';,//reiy. 

same  rules  are  applied  to  -         .      >/tificttte,  declaring  that  he  ha^  in 
The  cadet  officers  and  -^  with,  or  molested  or  injured  new 

maintaining  discipline.  ,^  cadet  declining  to  sign  this  certificate 

of  15  oflfeoses  recorc'  /^^m  28tb  July  to  28th  August    Although 

or  non-commissionr      ,    ^^^  of  cadets  declining  to  sign  this  certificate. 
The  daily  dutie         .  ^a  general  nile,  the  cadet  conscience  places  a 

battalion  in  qua  ,;  on  the  words  of  the  formula. 

The  officer  i         ^^^^  from  the  Academy  for  one  to  two  days  is  occa- 

of  tactics,  ip  ^^  5ut  only  for  exceptional  reasons. 

tary  duticp         .  *' 

menccs  »        '  BaUdings. 

at  whic*         ,j'ft  barrack  \^  a  handsome  stone  building  of  four  stories. 

of  th'  5^05  176  rooms,  of  which  136  are  cadets' quarters,  14  feet 

whe  .  .vet,  arranged  in  eight  divisions,  each  division  having  its  own 

na'         ^;jt'e,  and  having  no   interior  communication  with  the  other 

o'         ':[i:iious.     Not  more  than  two  cadets  are  lodged  in  the  same  room, 
^e  two  beds  in  each  room  are  curtained  off  from  the  room,  and 
^'p.irated  from   each  other  by  a  partition.     There  are  numerous 
pithing  rooms  in  the  basement,  to  which  the  cadets  have  access. 

Each  division  of  quarters  is  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
assistant  instructor  of  tactics,  who  visits  the  rooms  of  his  dirision 
three  times  in  the  coui'se  of  each  day,  and  occasionally  during  the 
night  He  makes  a  daily  report  in  writing  to  the  commandant  of 
the  condition  of  the  rooms  under  his  charge,  noting  all  delinquen- 
cies that  may  have  come  to  his  knowledge  since  his  last  report. 

A  division  of  quarters  is  divided  into  two  subdivisions  of  quarUn 
of  two  floors  each,  each  subdivision  being  under  the  charge  of  one 
of  the  cadet  oflicers,  who  has  his  quarters  therein,  and  who  is 
responsible  for  the  discipline  of  his  subdivison,  and  for  the  proper 
fulfillment  of  all  orders  that  may  be  issued  relative  to  the  police  of 
quarters.  He  visits  all  the  rooms  of  his  subdivision  30  minutes 
after  reveille^  and  immediately  after  taps  (lights  out),  notes  all 
irregularities,  and  makes  a  daily  report  in  writing  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  his  division,  recording  all  delinquencies,  and  certifvin^ 
that  since  the  report  of  the  previous  day  he  has  faithfully  performed 
all  duties  required  of  him  as  inspector  of  subdivision. 

The  Academy  is  a  building  detached,  containing  the  follovrin"^ 
rooms  and  departments,  viz. : — 
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^'^^         ^^^5W  omprising  laboratory,  lecture-room,  room 

«*^^^^k^  .ts,  and  a  work-room ; /efwctn^  department; 

^    ^^^^  ^^         <j&  ^gical  collection  ;  engineering  department,  qovcl- 

'^^  ^^$^  ,     ^  -^^^  model  rooms ;  artillery  model  room  ;  malke- 

T>  ^^^^^  '  ^  ^o/»  ;  drawing  academy  ;  trophy  room  ;  picture  and 

%  .(fjf;    mineralogical  section   rooms;    and  10  recitation 

nails  of  study), 
.iier  detached  building  contains  the  observatory  ;  and  library 
jjOOO  volumes,  to  which  the  cadets  have  access  at  stated  times. 
There  are  no  rooms  specially  set  apart  for  day  rooms,  reading  or 
recreation  rooms. 

The  mess  hall  is  a  detached  building.  The  central  hall  where 
the  cadets  take  all  their  meals  is  96  feet  by  46  feet  and  20  feet 
high.  Quarters  for  the  purveyor  with  kitchen  and  bakery,  and  with 
quarters  for  the  necessary  servants  in  the  basement,  are  attached. 

The  cadets  are  formed  in  the  barrack  square  previous  to  each 
meal,  and  are  marched  to  and  from  the  mess  hall.  The  officer  in 
charge  visits  the  mess  hall  at  all  meal  times.  The  senior  cadet 
ofiBcer  present  is  responsible  for  good  order. 

The  Riding  School  is  detached  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose. 

The  Academy  is  entirely  supported  by  the  State.  The  average 
annual  cost  for  62  years  has  been  1137,315 ;  and  this  sum  includes 
the  cost  of  all  buildings  and  structures,  of  repairs  and  maintenance. 
The  yearly  appropriations  during  the  last  eight  years  have  varied 
from  1170,000  to  1200,000,  but  does  not  include  certain  sums  which 
are  paid  out  of  the  regular  appropriation  to  the  War  Department. 

A  new  cadet  is  admitted  to  the  Academy  on  the  1st  of  July. 
From  that  date  he  is  credited  with  Government  pay  at  the  rate  of 
$30  a  montlf,  which  allowance  is  calculated  as  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  whole  cost  of  his  equipment  and  maintenance.  As  the  monthly 
pay  is,  however,  small  compared  with  the  first  cost  of  uniforms  and 
outfit,  a  new  cadet  usually  deposits  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Acad- 
emy on  entrance  from  |60  to  $80,  to  be  credited  to  his  account. 
Thenceforth  all  wants  and  necessaries  are  supplied  to  the  cadet  by 
the  Government,  the  prices  being  a  trifle  above  cost  and  charged 
against  his  account  At  the  end  of  his  residence,  a  balance  is 
struck,  and  the  sum  standing  to  his  credit,  if  any,  is  paid  over  to  him. 
It  is  possible  by  this  arrangement  for  a  very  careful  and  steady  lad  to 
secure  his  education,  his  maintenance  during  four  years,  a  position 
in  the  army,  and  llOO  in  addition,  at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 
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STAir  Km  ooTnonoEKT  asd  nrsnuronoir,  jah.  1, 1872 

BoniumiiiNiirr.<-<3ol.  Thokm  H.  RvBCtt  Ifllb  lafiMlrf . 

MOUary  Sie^. 
df^fHteiit— CftpUln  Bobert  H.  Hall,  lOUi  Isfuitry. 
Qjuirtcmuuf^r.— Captain  Tally  MeCraa,  lit  Artiilery. 
TVwwmw.— 1st  Limit  Jamaa  M.  MankaO,  4tli  ArtiJkiy. 
Surgeon,  U  S.  j9.— Tboroaa  A.  MeParlin,  M.  D. 
jImwIomI  SuTgmmt  U.  S.  jS.— Van  Boreo  Hubbaid,  M.  D. 

Academic  Staff. 
Onmamdant  ef  Cadets  and  hutructor  tf  ^rtiUerf^   Cavalrf  amd  I^fantrf  TattUt.-AMA. 
OA.  Emort  UrroH,  lit  Artilieiy. 
^ssistamt  Instructor  ef  JSrtilUrf  TiLctic*. — Captain  Alexander  Piper,  3d  Artillery. 
jSssistamt  Instructor  of  h^fantrjf  7W(ie«.— Captain  Joteph  8.  Conimd.  9d  Inftotry. 
.Assistant  Instructor  of  Artitlorf  and  Mafasttrf  TattUs  -^apt.  John  Egmn.  4tii  Artikry. 
.assistant  Instructor  of  Cavlrg  TactUo^—CopUia  Alfred  E.  Bales,  Sd  CaTalry. 
Assistant  Instructor  of  jartiUorf,  Infantry  and  Cavalrf  TiUics. — 1st  LiaaL  WilGu  8 

Btarring,  Sd  Artillery. 
JtooistasU  Instructor  qf  It^fanirf  Tacties.—\A  Ueat.  Jobo  F.  Slrvtdb,  lOlb  lafcatiy. 
Professor  of  JUatkomatics.-- At*BtH.T  E.  Church,  LL.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathsmatiea. — 1st  Lieut.  John  P.  Story,  4th  Artillery. 
jScUng  Assistant  Profsooors  qf  JfalAwaho.— 1st  Lieut.  William  F.  Reynoldl,  jr.,  lit  A^ 
tillery;  ^  Lieut.  John  E.  Greer,  Ordnanoe;  Sd  Lieut.  Albert  H.  PaysoD,ED{iaea; 
Sd  Lieut.  Frank  Heath.  3d  Artillery ;  Sd  Lieot.  Philip  M.  Price  Jr.,  Sd  Artillery. 
Professor  of  Drawing.-^RoMmnr  W.  Wrir,  N.  A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing.^ltt  Lieut  Edward  H.  Totten,  1st  Artillery. 
Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing.— 2A  Lieut.  Cbartet  W.  Wbippla,  3d  ArtiBoy. 
Professor  of  Chemistry^  Mineralogf,  and  Oeolegf. — Hbrrt  L.  Kbr srick,  LLJ). 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ckemistriff  JUinsralegy,  and  Ooologf.~'9d  Lieut  Joba  PitMB,  jr. 

Ordnance. 
Acting  Assistant  Prof,  sf  Cksmistry^  Minondogf,  and  0§ologf.—96  Lie«t  Ssaed  R 
TiUoaan,  4tb  Artillery. 
Professor  of  the  Spanish  Language. — Patrice  db  Jakoh.  j 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  Spanish  Language. — 1st  Lieut  James  O'Rara,  3d  Aitflkiy.  ! 

Professor  of  Mktural  and  Ea^erimoiUal  Philosephf. ^Pmrmn.  8.  MlcBXR. 

Assistant  Prof,  nf  Jfatural  and  Experinuntat  Philosophy. — lat  Lieut  James  Herev, 

Engineers. 
Acting  Assistant  Professors  of  MUuraland  Etporimaital  PhSosopkf.—^A  Lieot  Uwiid 
8.  Uolden,  4th  Artillery ;  Additional  Sd  Lieut  Edfar  VV.  Boss,  Eogioeen. 
Professor  of  the  French  Language. — Gkorob  L.  Amdrkws. 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  French  Language. — 1st  Lieut  Geo.  6.  GreeBoafli,  4lh  Artilkiy. 
Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  the  French  Language,—^  Lieut  Thorns  H.  Baibet,  ht  , 

Artillery. 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  Law.^-3<itin  Forsttr,  D.D.  ^ 

Assistant  Prqfessor  of  Ethics  and  Lass. — Captain  John  8.  Pbland,  6tb  Inlantiy. 
Professor  of  Military  and  Civil  Engineering.— ivmvs  B.  Whbblbr. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  and  Civil  Engineering.— Cn^iiaim  Janett  J.  Lydtetar, 

Engineers. 
Acting  Assistant  Prtfesoors  of  Military  and  Civil  Enginooring. — Captain  OnnU  E 
Ernst,  JEIngineers ;  1st  Lieut  John  C.  Hallery,  Engineera. 
Instructor  of  Ordnanco  and  Oamiicry.— Captain  Thomas  C.  Bradtord,  OidaaBea. 

Assistant  Instructor  of  Ordnanco  and  Ounnery. — ^Ist  Lieut  James  W.  Reilly.  Ordoaaes. 
Instructor  of  Practical  Military  Engineering.^  Military  Signaling  and  Telegrapktf,  CvoMni 
ing  Company  £,  £iiftiMer«.— Captain  OawAi.i>  H.  Erhst,  Engineera. 
Assistant  Instructor  of  Military  Signaling  and  T^egrajAj,  and  Acting  Signal  Oj/mt.— 

Ist  Lieut  Edward  H.  Totten,  1st  Artillery. 
Assistant  Instructor  of  Practical  Military  Enginsoringt  VR  ^^*f9  ••'A  Gm^^BRf  JBr,  Ssgr 
users. — Sd  Lieot.  Frederick  A.  Mahan,  Engineers. 
Sword  Master. — Anton€  Lorents. 
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The  studies  ptmaedf  and  the  histruction  given  at  the  Military  Academy,  are 
oomprised  under  the  following  heads^  in  the  Official  Regnlations: — 

L   INTAHTBT,  AbTELLERT,   AKD  GaVALRT   TaOHCS,  AKD    MILITARY   POUCS 

AJn>  DiaoiPLiKS.— This  coarse  will  oonfbrm  to  the  system  of  Infiintry  Tactics 
and  Military  Police  and  Discipline,  established  for  the  government  of  the  Army, 
and  will  comprise  the  schools  of  the  soldier,  company,  and  battalion,  the  evo- 
lutions of  the  line,  the  manual  exercise  and  manoeuvres  of  Light  In&ntry  and 
riflemen,  with  the  police  and  discipline  of  camp  and  garrison.  (2.)  Artil- 
lery Tactics  will  comprise  exercise  of  field,  siege,  and  garrison  artillery;  ma- 
nceavres  of  batteries ;  mechanical  manoenvres  and  target  practice.  (3.)  Cavalry 
tactics  will  comprise  the  schools  of  the  trooper  mounted,  of  the  platoon,  and 
of  the  squadron ;  and  equitation. 

n.  Thb  Usb  or  THB  Sword,  &c. — ^Will  comprise  the  use  of  the  small-sword, 
'broadsword,  and  bayonet^  and  such  militaiy  gymnastics  as  ciicumstanoes  may 
permit 

m.  Mauddcatics. — ^Tbis  course  wOl  comprise: 

(1.)  Algebra. — Fundamental  operations;  involution  and  evolution;  reduction 
and  conversion  of  fractional  and  radical  qualities ;  reduction  and  solution  of 
equations,  including  those  of  the  third  degree  ratios  and  proportions ;  summa- 
Hon  of  infinite  series  and  figurate  numbers ;  nature,  construction,  and  use  of 
logaiithms. 

(2.)  Otomietry. — Geometry  of  right  lines,  planes,  and  volumes  and  spherical 
geometry;  and  the  formation  and  construction  of  determinate  geometrical 
equations. 

(3.)  TW^nome^.-^The  solution  of  all  the  cases  in  plane  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry ;  analytical  investigation  of  trigonometrical  formula ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  trigonometrical  tables. 

(4.)  Mmswration  and  Surveying. — Mensuration  of  planes;  surfaces  and  vol- 
mnes;  principles  and  practice  of  common  land  surveying;  different  methods 
of  plotting  and  calculating  such  surveys;  trigonometrical  surveying;  measure- 
ment of  heights  and  distances:  leveling;  and  use  of  instruments  in  plotting, 
surveying,  Sa. 

(5.)  Deieripdve  Gtometry, — The  graphic  illustration  and  solution  of  geometri- 
cal problems  in  space ;  and  the  particular  application  of  this  method  to  spheri- 
cal projections,  construction  of  maps,  to  shades  and  shadows,  and  perspective^ 
sad  isometric  projections. 

(6.)  Analytical  Oeometry. — Construction  of  algebraic  expressions;  solution 
of  determinate  problems ;  determination  and  discussion  of  the  equations  of  the 
right  line,  plane  and  conic  sections ;  discussion  of  the  general  equations  of  the 
second  degree  involving  two  or  three  variables ;  determination  of  loci,  Ac. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  with  its  application  to  maxima  and  mini- 
ma^  the  drawing  of  tangents,  rectification  of  curves,  radii  of  curvatures,  quad- 
ratures, cubatures,  Ac. 

IT.  Frevoh  Lanoitaos. — ^This course  will  comprise: 

French  Grammar;  reading  and  writing  French ;  and  translating  (from  text 
and  oially)  English  into  French  and  French  into  English. 

y.  Spanish  LANOUAas. — ^This  course  will  comprise: 

Spanish  Grammar;  reading  and  writing  Spanish;  and  translating  (firom  text 
and  orally)  English  into  Spanish  and  Spanish  into  English. 

VL  Dbawixo. — ^This  course  will  comprise : 

Topography,  with  lead-pencil,  pen  and  ink,  and  colors. 
Figures,  with  pen  and  ink. 
Landscape,  with  the  lead-penciL 
Landscape,  with  colors. 

YII.  Chemistry,  Mineraloot,  am)  Geoloot. — ^This  coarse  will  comprise : 

Chemieal  Physics. — Magnetism ;  static  and  voltaic  electricity ;  electro-mag- 
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netism;  magneto-electricity;  thermo-electricity;  animal  electricity;  construc- 
tion and  use  of  apparatus  illustrating  the  principles  of  tlie  foregoing  subjects 
and  their  mutual  relations.  Heat — ^its  nature,  sources,  and  effects:  reUiion 
between  thermal  energy  and  other  forces;  measurement  and  equilibrium  of 
temperatures;  thermal  and  aqueous  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere;  light  as  a 
chemical  agent. 

C'^e;/m<ry.— Its  general  laws  and  language;  inorganic  and  organic  cliemis- 
try  tlieory  of  radicals,  types,  and  substitutions;  animal  diemistiy;  animal  nu- 
trition, iieac,  and  force ;  relation  between  tiie  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
kingdoms ;  applications  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  fermentation,  &c. 

Mineralogy. — Crystallography ;  structure,  practical  determination  and  uses 
of  minerals;  descriptive  mineralogy. 

Geology. — The  Ciirth's  features;  classification,  structure,  modes  of  occnrrence 
and  distribution  of  rocks;  rock  veins;  division  of  geological  history  intoag^; 
tlie  various  agents  of  geological  changes ;  geology  of  the  United  States. 

VII.  Natural  AND  Expekimextal  Philosophy. — This  course  will  comprise: 

Mechanics. — 1st.  General  classification  of  tlie  physical  sciences;  general 
constitution  and  physical  properties  of  bodies;  measurements  of  the  masses; 
densities  and  weights  of  bodies;  definitions  and  descriptions  of  natural  forces. 
2d.  Mechanics  of  Solids. — Work;  laws  of  equilibrium  and  of  motk)n;  free  and 
constrained  motion  of  solids;  motion  of  projectiles;  planetary  motions  and  tlie 
general  principles  of  physical  astronomy.  3d.  MecTuinics  of  Fluids. — Mechan- 
ical properties  of  fluids;  equilibrium  and  motion  of  fluids;  general  principles 
of  buoyancy;  equilibrium  and  stability  of  floating  bodies;  specific  gravity; 
and  barometrical  measurements.  4th.  Mechanics  of  Molecules — General  princi- 
ples of  pound,  heat,  light,  and  electricit}',  to  be  taught  principally  by  lectore. 
5tli.  Application. — Objects  and  principles  of  machines;  friction;  stiffness  of 
cordage  and  adhesion ;  discussion  of  the  elementary  machines — cord,  lever,  in- 
clined plane,  wheel  and  axle,  pullies,  screw,  hydraulic  press,  and  hydraulic  ram. 

Acoustics. — ^Theory  of  the  internal  structure  of  bodies;  nature  of  sound; 
waves  in  general ;  velocity  of  sound  in  solids,  liquids,  and  gasses,  and  meas- 
urement of  distances  by  sound;  qualities  of  sound;  reflection,  refraction, 
divergence  and  decay  of  sound ;  echoes,  hearing  and  speaking  trumpets,  and 
description  of  the  ear. 

Optics. — Nature  of  light;  laws  of  its  deviation;  laws  of  vision;  optical  in- 
struments; chromatics;  achromatism;  polarization,  interference,  and  chromat* 
ics  of  polarized  light. 

Astronomy. — Description  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems;  celestial  andta^ 
restrial  spheres ;  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth ;  its  motions,  with  the 
appearances  and  vicissitudes  arising  therefrom ;  theory  of  astronomical  reduc- 
tions; eclipses,  occultations,  and  transits ;  tides  and  twilight ;  use  of  astronom- 
ical instruments  and  tables;  methods  of  making,  clearing,  and  calculating 
observations  for  time,  latitude,  longitude,  the  earth's  magnetism  and  tnie 
meridian. 

IX.  Ordnance  and  Gunnery. — This  course  will  comprise ; 

Ordnance. — Ist.  The  theory  and  preparation  of  gunpowder,  cannon,  artillery 
carriages,  projectiles,  implements,  machines,  small-arms,  ammunition,  and  mili- 
tary fireworks.  2d.  Practical  instruction  in  making  musket,  rifle,  pistol,  cannon 
and  howitzer  cartridges ;  preparation  of  strap,  grape,  and  canister  sliot,  fuzes, 
slow  and  quick  match,  port-fire,  signal  rockets,  carcases,  fire-balls,  light  balls, 
and  incendiary  composition;  loading  shells,  shrapnel  shot  and  grenades;  put- 
ting up  stores  for  transportation ;  loading  caissons ;  in  determuiing  the  pres- 
sure on  the  bore  of  a  gun;  in  determining  the  initial  velocity  of  projectiles; 
in  the  manner  of  proving  powder,  and  when  circumstances  will  admit  of  it; 
the  operation  of  casting  cannon  solid  and  hollow,  casting  of  projectiles  and  the 
usual  methods  of  testing  gun-metals,  will  be  witnessed. 

Gunnery. — Embracing  the  study  of  the  movements  of  projectiles ;  the  theory 
of  pointing  fire-arms;  the  different  kinds  of  fires  and  their  effect;  the  art  of 
breaching,  and  the  composition  of  batteries. 

X.  Ethics  and  Law. — This  course  will  comprise: 

Mhics. — 1st.  Common  basis  with  law.    2d.  In  moral  science,  the  pursuit  of 
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the  highest  good  for  each  and  all ;  the  realization  of  excellence  by  virtue,  the 
Ailfillment  of  obligations  to  Gk>d  and  our  country,  to  ourselves  and  others ;  and 
3d,  In  its  practical  division,  the  duties,  vices  and  passions. 

La.w. — Ist  General  principles.  2d.  International  law.  3d.  Political  organ- 
ization and  constitution  of  the  United  States.  4th.  Rules  and  articles  of  war: 
and  the  organizations,  powers,  forms,  and  proceedings  of  courts-martial. 

XI.  Practical  Military  En'gineerino. — This  course  will  comprise : 

The  preparation  of  trench  and  battery  materials — ^gabions,  facines,  sand- 
bags, k^. ;  the  manner  of  tracing  and  profiling  batteries  and  intrenchments,  by 
cords,  pickets  and  laths;  the  deliladement  of  intrenchments  and  other  works; 
the  distribution  and  posting  of  working  parties,  with  their  implements  and 
materials  in  the  construction  of  batteries,  intrenchments,  &c. ;  the  construction 
of  the  various  revetments  for  batteries  and  intrenchments,  the  laying  of  plat- 
forms for  field,  siege,  and  garrison  artillery;  the  construction  of  palisades, 
fraises,  abatis,  rifle-pits,  and  trous-de-loup ;  the  manner  of  placing  intrench- 
ments and  other  works,  together  with  houses,  walls,  fences,  &c.,  in  a  state  of 
defense;  the  trace,  defilademeut,  and  construction  of  the  several  kinds  of 
trenches  and  saps;  descent  and  passage  of  a  ditch,  and  other  operations  of  a 
siege ;  the  manner  of  laying  out,  construeting,  tamping  and  springing  mines, 
both  for  attack  and  defense,  with  the  applic4ition  of  electricity  thereto;  trestle, 
ponton,  and  other  bridge  exercises ;  military  reconnoi8{<anc«  of  a  route  for  the 
march  of  a  column  of  troops,  and  of  a  locality  for  defensive  works. 

XII.  Military  and  Civil  Engixeerino,  and  the  Sciekce  op  War. 

Military  Engineering. — lat.  Principles  and  methods  of  planniifg  and  con- 
structing temporary  works,  comprising  intrenchments,  inclosed  works,  batteries, 
lines,  bridge-heads,  witli  the  modes  of  their  attack  and  defense.  2d.  Perma- 
nent Fortifications, — Principles  of  planning  and  constructing  permanent  works 
for  land  and  sea-coast  defense,  with  an  analysis  and  description  of  the  modem 
systems  of  fortifications;  the  attack  and  defense  of  permanent  works,  including 
mines. 

Civil  Engineering. — Comprising  building  materials,  mas^onry,  carpentry, 
bridges,  roads,  railroads,  canals,  and  river  and  harbor  constructions.  The  theory 
and  description  of  mechanism  and  machinea    The  principles  of  architecture. 

Descriptive  drawing  as  applied  to  civil  engineering,  architecture  and  fortifi- 
cation. 

Science  of  War. — The  military  organization  of  states  and  kingdoms ;  compo- 
sition and  organization  of  an  array ;  strategy  illustrated  and  explained  by  mili- 
tary history;  the  operations  of  a  campaign,  comprising  the  movements  of 
troops  and  their  general  dispositions  for  attack  and  defense. 

distribution  op  studies  by  years  and  classes. 

SuJbjects.^First  Tear — Iburih  Class. 

Mathemati&s. — Davies'  Bourdon's  Algebra.  Davies'  Legendre's  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry.    Church's  Descriptive  Geometry. 

French  Language. — Bolmar's  Levizac's  Grammar  and  Verb  Book.  Agnel's 
Tabular  System.  Berard's  Lemons  Fran9aises.  *  Spier's  and  Surrenne's 
Dictionary. 

Artillery  and  Infantry  Tactics. — Practical  Instruction  in  the  Schools  of  the 
Soldier,  Company,  and  Battalion.    Practical  Instruction  in  Artillery. 

SacALL-ARifs. — ^Instruction  in  Fencing  and  Bayonet  Exercise. 

Second  Tear — T7iird  Class, 

MATFnsMATic& — Church's  Descriptive  Geometry,  with  its  application  to  Spheri- 
cal Projections.  Church's  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective.  Davies'  Sur- 
vejring.    Church's  Analytical  Geometry.    Church's  Calculus. 

French  Language. — ^Bolmar's  Levizac's  Grammar  and  Verb  Book.  Berard's 
Lemons  Fran  Raises.  Chapsal's  Lemons  et  Modeles  de  Litterature  Fran9aise. 
Agnel's  Tabular  System.  Rowan's  Morceaux  Choisis  des  Auteurs  Modemes. 
*  Spier's  and  Surrenne's  Dictionary. 
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Spantsh  Lakquage. — Jofise^B  Grammar.  Morale's  Progreasive  Reader.  OUes- 
dorfifs  Oral  Method  applied  to  the  Spanish,  by  Yalazquez  and  Simonne. 
*  Seoane's  Neuman  and  Barretti'a  Dictionary. 

Drawing. — ^Topography,  &c.    Art  of  Penmanship. 

Infantry,  Artillery,  and  Cavalry  Tactics. — Practical  Instraction  in  the 
Schools  of  the  Soldier,  Company,  and  Battalion.  Practical  Instruction  in 
Artillery  and  Cavalry. 

Third  Teaar— Second  Class. 

Natural  and  ExPERimsNTAL  Philosophy.— Bartlett's  Mechanics.  Bartlett*s 
Acoustics  and  Optics.    Bartlett's  Astronomy. 

Chemistry. — Fowne's  Chemistry.    Chemical  Physics,  from  Miller. 

Drawing. — Landscape.    Pencil  and  Colors. 

Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry  Tactics. — United  States  Tactics  for  Gar- 
rison, Siege,  and  Field  Artillery.  Upton's  Infantry  Tactics.  Practical  In- 
struction in  the  Schools  of  the  Soldier,  Company,  and  Battalion.  Practical 
Instruction  in  Artillery  and  Cavalry. 

Practical  Military  Engineering. — Myer's  Manual  of  Signals.  Practicai 
and  Theoretical  Instruction  in  Military  Signaling  and  Telegraphy. 

Fourth  Tear — First  Class. 

Military  and  Civil  Engineering,  and  Science  op  War. — Mahan's  Field  For 
tificiitions.  Mahan's  Outlines  of  Permanent  Fortification.  Mahan's  Gvil 
Engineering.  Mahan's  Fortifications  and  Stereotomy.  Mahan's  Advanced 
Guard  and  Outpost,  &c.  Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing.  *  Moseley's  Mechan- 
ics of  Engineering. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology. — Dana's  Mineralogy.    Hitchcock's  Greology. 

Ethics  and  Law. — French's  Practical  Ethics.  Halleck's  International  Law. 
Kent's  Commentaries  (portion  on  Constitutional  Law).  French's  Law  and 
Military  Law.  Benet's  Military  Law  and  the  Practice  of  Courts  Martial 
*  Webster's  Dictionary. 

Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry  Tactics. — United  "States  Tactics  for 
Cavalry.  Practical  Instruction  in  the  Schools  of  the  Soldier,  Company,  and 
Battalion.    Practical  Instruction  in  Artillery  and  Cavalry. 

Ordnance  and  Gunnery. — Benton's  Ordnance  and  Gunnery.  Practical  Pyro- 
techny. 

Practical  Military  Engineering.— Practical  Instruction  in  fabricating  Fa- 
cines,  Sap  Fagots,  Gabions,  Hurdles,  Sap  Rollers,  &c. ;  manner  of  laying 
out  and  constructing  Gun  and  Mortar  Batteries,  Field  Fortifications,  and 
Works  of  Siege ;  formation  of  Stockades,  Abattis,  and  other  military  obsta- 
cles ;  and  throwing  and  dismantling  Pontoon  Bridges. 

Myer's  Manual  of  Signals.  Practical  Instruction  in  Military  Signaling  and 
Telegraphy. 

PROORAlOfB  of  CAlfP  DUTIES   FROlf  JULY  6,  TO  AUGUST  30. 

Keveill^  5  a.  m.  Policing  camp  just  after  reveille.  Infantry  company 
drills,  for  all  classes,  5.30  a.  m.  Surgeon's  call,  6.30  a.  m.  Breakfast  call,  1 
a.  m.  Parade  call,  8  a.  m  Guard  mounting,  immediately  after  parade.  Siege 
and  sea-coast  artillery  drill  for  1st  class;  Light  Battery  drill,  2d  class;  Foot 
Light  Battery  drill,  4th  class;  9  till  10  a.  m.  Laboratory  duty  for  two  weeks, 
signaling,  practical  and  topograpical  engineering,  for  rest  of  term  for  Ist  cHu^ 
10  till  12  a.  m.  Laboratory  duty  for  3d  class  for  two  weeks,  10  till  12  am. 
Infantry  squad  drill  for  4th  class,  10  till  11  a.  m.  Dinner,  1  p.  m.  Polidng 
camp,  4  p.  m.  Infantry  company's  driU  for  all  classes,  6.30  p.  m.  Parade^  soD- 
8et.    Supper,  after  parade.    Tattoo,  9.30  p.  m.    Taps^  9.45  p.  m. 

*  Booki  marked  *  an  for  referanee. 


L    BEGTJLATIONS 

mBLATXVS   TO 

THE  ADMISSION  OF  CADETS  INTO  THE  MUITABT  ACADEMY. 


Applications  for  admission  into  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  Weal 
Point,  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  By  provision  of  law, 
each  Congressional  and  Territorial  district,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  en- 
titled to  have  one  cadet  at  the  Military  Academy,  and  no  more.  The  district 
appointments  are  made  on  the  nomination  of  the  member  of  Congress  repre- 
senting the  district  at  the  date  of  the  appointment.  The  law  requires  that  the 
individual  selected  shall  be  an  actual  resident  of  the  Congressional  district  of  the 
State  or  Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia^  from  which  the  appointment  purports 
to  be  made.  Also,  appointments  "  at  large,*'  not  to  exceed  ten,  are  annually 
made.  Application  can  be  made,  at  any  time,  by  the  candidate  himselfj  his 
parent,  guardian,  or  any  of  his  friends,  and  the  name  placed  on  the  register.  No 
preference  will  be  given  to  applications  on  account  of  priority ;  nor  will  any 
j^>pUcation  be  entered  in  the  register  when  the  candidate  is  under  or  above  the 
prescribed  age ;  the  precipe  age  must  be  given ;  no  rtUxxatum  of  t/teregukUion  in 
(Ms  respect  wiU  be  made ;  nor  wUl  any  application  be  considered  in  cases  where 
the  age  and  other  qualifications  of  the  candidates  are  not  stated.  The  fixed 
abode  of  the  candidate,  and  number  of  the  Congressional  district  which  he  oon- 
^ders  his  permanent  residence,  must  be  set  forth  in  the  application.  The  pay 
of  a  cadet  is  $30  per  month,  to  commence  from  his  admission  into  tlie  Military 
Academy,  and  us  considered  ample,  with  proper  economy,  for  his  support 

The  i^pointments  will  be  made  annually  in  the  month  of  February  or  March, 
on  the  applications  made  within  the  preceding  year.  The  claims  of  all  the  can- 
didates on  the  register  will  be  considered  and  acted  upon.  No  certain  informa- 
tion can  be  given  as  to  the  probable  success  of  the  candidate^  before  the  arrival 
of  the  period  for  making  the  selections.  Persons,  therefore,  making  applica- 
tions, must  not  expect  to  receive  information  on  this  point. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  person  will  be  appointed  who  has  had  a  brother  educa- 
ted at  the  institution. 

QUALIFICATION& 

Candidates  must  be  over  sixteen  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  at  the 
time  of  entrance  into  the  Military  Academy ;  must  be  at  least  five  feet  in  height^ 
and  free  from  any  deformity,  disease,  or  infirmity,  which  would  render  them  unfit 
for  the  military  service,  and  from  any  disorder  of  an  infectious  or  immoral  char- 
acter. They  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  well,  and  perform  with  facility  and 
accuracy  the  various  operations  of  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  of  reduc- 
tion, of  simple  and  compound  proportion,  and  of  vulgar  and  dedmal  fractions. . 

It  must  be  understood  that  a  flill  compliance  with  the  above  conditions  will 
be  insisted  on — ^that  is  to  say — the  candidate  must  write  m  a  &ir  and  legible 
hand,  and  without  any  material  mistakes  in  spelling,  such  sentences  as  shall  be 
dictated  by  the  examiners ;  and  he  must  answer  promptly,  and  without  ecron^ 
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all  their  questions  in  the  above-mentioned  rules  of  arithmetic :  failing  in  any  of 
these  particulars,  he  will  be  rejected. 

It  must  also  be  understood,  that  every  candidate  will,  soon  afler  his  arriTal  at 
West  Point,  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  by  an  experienced  medical 
board ;  and  should  there  be  found  to  exist  in  him  any  of  the  following  causes  of 
disqualification,  to  such  a  degree  as  will  immediately,  or  in  all  probabilitj  maj 
at  no  very  distant  period,  impair  his  efficiency,  he  will  be  rejected : 

1.  Feeble  constitution  and  muscular  tenuity;  unsound  health  fix>m  whateter 
cause ;  indications  of  former  disease ;  glandular  swellings,  or  other  syzDptoms 
of  scrofula. 

2.  Chronic  cutaneous  affections,  especially  of  the  scalp,  or  any  disorder  of  an 
infectious  character. 

3.  Severe  injuries  of  the  bones  of  the  head ;  convulsions. 

4.  Impaired  vision  from  whatever  cause ;  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eye* 
I'ds ;  immobility  or  irregularity  of  the  iris;  fistula  lachrymalis,  &c.,  Ac 

5.  Deafness;  copious  discharge  fix)m  the  ears. 

6.  Loss  of  many  teeth,  or  teeth  generally  unsound. 
•7.  Impediment  of  speech. 

8.  Want  of  due  capacity  of  the  chest,  and  any  other  indication  of  a  liabilitj 
to  a  pulmonic  disease. 

9.  Impaired  or  inadequate  efficiency  of  one  or  both  of  the  superior  extremi* 
ties  on  account  of  firactures,  especially  of  the  clavicle,  contraction  of  a  jomt,  ex- 
tenuation, deformity,  kc,  &c. 

1 0.  An  unnatural  excurvature  or  incurvature  of  the  spine. 

11.  Hernia. 

12.  A  varicose  state  of  the  veins,  of  the  scrotum  and  spermatic  cord,  (trheu 
large,)  sarcocele,  hydrocele,  hemorrhoids,  fistulas. 

13.  Impaired  or  inadequate  efficiency  of  one  or  both  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties on  account  of  varicose  veins,  fractures,  malformation,  (flat  feet,  Ac.,}  lame- 
ness, contraction,  unequal  length,  bunions,  over-lying  or  supernumerary  toe^ 
ftc.,  &c 

14.  Ulcers,  or  unsound  cicatrices  of  ulcers  likely  to  break  out  afresh. 


The  above  Regulations  were  issued  by  the  War  Department  in 
1862.  Although  it  appears  from  this  official  document,  that  "  appli- 
cations for  admission  into  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War," 
and  that  '*  the  claims  of  all  candidates  on  the  register  will  be  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon,"  it  is  also  stated,  that  "  the  district  appoint- 
ments are  made  on  the  nomination  of  the  member  of  Congress  reprt- 
renting  the  district  at  the  date  of  the  appointment,^^  This  delicate 
duty,  and  great  privilege  of  selecting,  out  of  all  the  young  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years,  iji  a  Congressional 
district  of  at  least  70,000  inhabitants,  who  aspire  to  serve  their  coun- 
try in  a  military  capacity,  the  one  best  qualified,  or  even  well  qualified, 
is  not  imposed  or  conferred  directly  by  law,  but  by  the  practice  of 
the  appointing  power,  on  the  member  for  that  district. 
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Summary  of  Qucdifications  (in  Oircular  of  1871). 

A  sound  body  and  constitution,  a  fixed  degree  of  preparation,  good  natural 
capacity,  an  aptitude  for  study,  industrious  habits,  perseverance,  an  obedient 
and  orderly  disposition,  and  a  correct  moral  deportment  are  sudi  essential  qual- 
ifications that  candidates  knowingly  deficient  in  any  of  these  respects  should 
not,  as  many  do,  subject  themselves  and  their  friends  to  the  chances  of  future 
mortification  and  disappointment,  by  accepting  appointments  to  the  Academy 
and  entering  upon  a  career  which  they  can  not  successfully  pursue. 

MtViod  of  Testing  the  QualiftcaHons  of  Candidates. 

Candidates  should  be  able  to  read'^with  facility  from  any  book,  giving  the 
proper  intonation  and  pauses,  and  to  write  portions  that  are  read  aloud  for  that 
purpose,  spelling  the  words  and  punctuating  the  sentences  properly.  Some 
historical  work  should  preferably  be  chosen,  and  successive  passages  read  till 
the  reading  exercises  are  ended.  Then,  from  another  part  of  the  book,  a  suit- 
able paragraph  or  paragraphs,  of  reasonable  length,  sliould  be  read  aloud  to 
the  candidates,  with  proper  intonations  and  pauses,  as  a  guide  to  punctuation, 
and  written  down  by  them  as  read. 

In  Arithmetic  they  should  be  able  to  i)crform  with  facility  examples  under 
the  four  ground  rules,  and  hence  should  be  familiar  with  the  tables  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  and  be  able  to  perform  examples  in 
reduction  and  in  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  such  as : 

Add  I  to  I ;  subtract  |  from  { ;  multiply  J  by  J ;  divide  |  by  | 

Add  together  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousandths,  (.234,)  twenty-six 
thousandths,  (.026,)  and  three  thousandths,  (.003.) 

Subtract  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  ten  thousandths  (.0161)  from  twenty- 
five  hundredths  (.25.) 

Multiply  or  divide  twenty-six  hundredths  (.26)  by  sixteen  thousandths  (|016.) 

They  should  also  be  able  to  change  vulgar  fractions  into  decimal  fractions, 
and  decimals  into  vulgar  fi'actions,  with  examples  like  tlie  following : 

Change  \{  into  a  decimal  fraction  of  the  same  value; 

Change  one  hundred  and  two  thousandths  (.102)  into  a  vulgar  fraction. 

In  simple  and  compound  proportion,  examples  of  various  kinds  should  be 
given,  and  the  candidates  should  understand  the  principles  of  the  rules  followed. 

In  £ngli8h  Grammar  candidates  should  exhibit  a  familiarity  with  the  nine 
parts  of  speech  and  the  rules  m  relation  thereto ;  should  be  able  to  parse  any 
ordinary  sentence  given  to  them,  and,  generally,  should  understand  those  por- 
tions of  the  subject  usually  taught  in  the  higher  academies  and  schools  through- 
out the  country,  under  Orthography,  Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Prosody. 

In  Descriptive  Geography  they  should  name,  locate,  and  describe  the  natu- 
ral grand  and  political  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  be  able  to  delineate  any  one 
of  the  States  or  Territories  of  the  American  Union,  with  its  principal  cities, 
rivers,  lakes,  seaports,  and  mountains. 

In  History  they  should  be  able  to  name  the  periods  of  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  the  North  American  continent ;  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  successive  wars  and  political  administrations. 

The  examinations  in  Orthography,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History  may 
be  either  oral  or  written. 

Candidates  undoubtedly  deficient  in  any  one  requisite,  or  more  than  one^ 
should  resign^  any  expectation  of  admission  till  the  deficiency  is  overcome. 

Candidates  should  first  be  examined  by  a^medical  practitioner,  with  reference 
to  the  physical  requirements  and  disqualifications  set  forth  in  the  circular;  such 
as  are  manifestly  disqualified  being  so  informed. 

The  condition  of  body  and  mind  considered  together  should  be  regarded,  aa 
well  as  general  proficiency  in  the  studies  as  a  whole.  Especially  should  natu- 
ral ability  and  manifest  aptitude  for  acquiring  and  applying  knowledge  take 
precedence  of  mere  scholastic  finish  and  readiness  01  answer  to  former  prob- 
lems. Other  things  being  equal,  preference  should  be  given,  in  order,  to  those 
whose  claims  are  strengthened  by  military,  naval,  or  other  distinguished  service 
rendered  to  the  country  by  themselves  or  their  immediate  relatives ;  and  it  is 
better  for  candidates  to  be  nearer  the  minimum  than  the  maximum  age. 
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BOARD  OF  VISITORS 

In  tbe  Regalations  for  the  govenimeDt  of  the  Military  Academy, 
i4)proved  July  1,  1816,  provision  for  the  appoiotment  of  a  Board 
of  Visitors,  to  consist  of  five  competent  gentlemen,  who  should  at- 
tend at  each  general  examination,  and  report  thereon  to  the  War 
Department  through  the  Inspector,  who  appears  to  have  been  from 
the  start  the  senior  officer  of  the  corps  of  Engineers. 

In  1840  (Aug.  8),  Congress  authorized  the  appointment  an- 
nually, by  the  President,  of  a  Board  of  Visitors,  whose  duty  it  was 
made  to  attend  each  yearly  examination,  and  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  upon  the  discipline,  instruction,  police  and  fiscal  af- 
fairs of  the  Academy.  The  members  were  to  be  taken  from  one 
half  of  the  number  of  States,  alternating  yearly  with  the  other 
half,  each  member  being  a  bona  fde  resident  of  the  State  from 
whence  appointed,  and  each  Congressional  district  being  in  turn 
designated  to  furnish  an  appointee.  Of  the  members  each  year, 
not  less  than  six  must  be  taken  from  among  officers  actually  serv- 
insT  in  the  militia. 

Extract  from  Ad  of  Congress  approved  August  8,  1 846,  amended  ly  Acts  of 

March  16,  1868,  and  JF\ibruary  21,  1870. 

That  the  President  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Visitors  to  attend  the 
annual  examination  of  the  Military  Academy,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  information  of  Congress,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  succeeding;  session,  the  actual  state  of  the  discipline,  instruc- 
tion, police,  administration,  tlscal  affairs,  and  other  concerns  of  the  institution : 
Provided^  That  tbe  whole  number  of  visitors  each  year  shall  not  exceed  seven : 
Provided,  further^  That  no  compensation  shall  be  made  to  said  members  beyond 
the  payment  of  their  expenses  for  board  and  lodging  while  at  the  Military 
Academy,  and  an  allowance,  not  to  exceed  eight  cents  per  mile,  for  traveling 
by  the  shortest  mail  route  fh>m  their  respective  homes  to  the  Academy,  and 
bock  to  their  homes.  And  in  addition  to  the  other  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  according  to  law,  to  attend  the 
annual  examination  of  cadets  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  there 
shall  be  on  every  such  board  two  Senators,  to  be  designated  by  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident, or  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate ;  and  three  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  such  designations  respectively  to  be  made  at  the  session  of 
Congress  next  preceding  the  time  of  such  examination ;  and  the  Senators  and 
members  so  appointed  shall  make  full  report  of  their  action  as  such  visitorSi 
with  their  views  and  recommendations  in  rejrard  to  the  said  Military  A'jademy, 
within  twenty  days  after  the  meeting  of  Congress,  at  the  session  next  suc- 
ceeding tbe  time  of  their  appointment 

((83) 
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EZTBAOT  FROlf  BEPOBT  OF  YIBITOBS  FOB  1871. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  West  Point  was  substantially  separate  fh)m  the  out- 
side world ;  for  several  months  of  the  year  a  mail  was  not  received  ofleDer 
than  once  in  three  or  four  da3r8.  The  presence  of  visitors  was  almost  wbollj 
unknown,  and  the  officers  and  cadets  formed  a  community  by  and  of  them- 
selves. The  relations  existing  between  the  officers  and  cadets  was  like  that  at 
present  existing  between  the  officers  and  soldiers  at  a  military  post  Cadets 
were  permitted  to  visit  at  the  quarters  of  profesiM)rs  and  officers  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  and  at  no  other  time.  But  so  reserved  were  the  manners  of  ofiScei^ 
even  on  such  occasions,  that  the  privilege,  though  recognized,  was  very  rardy 
exercised.  There  was  substantially  no  social  intercourse  between  the  officers 
and  the  cadets. 

In  those  days,  too,  the  rigor  of  discipline  put  all  cadets,  the  sons  of  the  rich 
and  the  sons  of  the  poor,  upon  a  common  footing.  The  regulatioDs  not  only 
prohibited  any  cadet  from  receiving  money  from  his  parents  and  friends,  but  no 
place  existed,  or  was  permitted  to  exist,  on  the  limits,  where  cadets  could  ex- 
pend money.  Occasionally  a  cadet  was  allowed  to  purchase  what  be  plca^ 
under  the  head  of  "sundries;  "  not  exceeding  one  dollar  in  amount,  and  th;:t 
only  on  the  order  of  an  officer  in  charge. 

But  all  this  has  changed.  West  Point  is  now  or  fast  becoming  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort.  Hotels  have  been  erected  in  near  proximity  to  the  post, 
and  hundreds  of  visitors  now  repair  thither  wliere  one  did  in  former  years. 
This  influx  of  fashionable  life  has  caused  a  relaxation  of  the  rules  in  regard  to 
cadets  visiting.  The  great  distance  between  officers  and  cadets  has  been  grad- 
ually diminished.  Cadets  of  the  first  class  may  now  visit  officers  every  day  in 
the  week,  and  officers  and  cadets  associate  together  with  a  freedom  of  inter- 
course not  formerly  known.  Insensibly  the  standard  of  discipline  has  been 
lowered,  until  the  Academy  has  lefe  tiian  formerly  the  character  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army,  and  more  the  features  of  a  militia  establishment,  where  officers  and 
men  are  separated  while  on  duty,  but  mingle  in  social  intercourse  when  the 
hour  of  drill  or  parade  has  passed. 

Although  the  regulation  in  regard  to  cadets  receiving  money  remains  un- 
changed, yet,  at  present,  a  new  functionary,  known  as  the  ''cadet  confectioner, " 
is  allowed  to  keep  open  on  cadet  limits  a  place  of  resort  wliich  cadets  are  known 
to  frequent  daily  to  enjoy  the  table,  and  where  they  may  treat  their  fellows 
without  stint  or  limit.  Thus  one  of  the  elements  of  equality  which  formeriy 
existed  atnong  the  cadets  is  destroyed,  and  the  son  of  a  wealthy  man  may  fere 
sumptuously,  while  the  poor  boy  must  coufmo  himself  to  such  food  as  the  mes:- 
hall  afibrds. 

Many  other  causes  might  be  mentioned  as  contributing  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things,  and  many  other  illustrations  of  the  change  from  the  custom  of 
former  years  might  be  given.  But  those  members  of  the  board  who  liav.?  been 
appointed  by  the  Vice-President  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiT» 
and  whose  duty  it  is  by  law  specially  made  to  report  to  Congress  upon  this 
subject,  will  doubtloss  do  so  at  length,  and  therefore  this  board  pass  the  sub- 
ject without  as  full  a  consideration  as  would  otherwise  bo  demanded.  But  this 
board,  feeling  the  importance  of  a  high  state  of  discipline  to  the  efficiency  of 
tlio  Academy,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  maintained,  earnestly 
recommend  a  return  to  the  stricter  kind  of  discipline  which  was  administemi 
years  ago.  An  army  must  be  governed  by  different  methods  and  upon  diffe^ 
ent  principles  from  a  civil  societyj  and  to  an  army  and  to  every  military  estab- 
lishment discipline  is  a  necessity. 

With  a  view  to  this  end,  in  the  opinion  of  this  board,  the  superintendent  and 
commandant  of  cadets  should  always  be  officers  of  high  rank,  who,  by  the-r 
age  and  military  distinction,  can  command  not  only  the  respect  but  the  implicit 
obedience  of  the  cadets. 


EEPORT  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  TISITORS  POR  1863. 

The  Board  of  Visitora  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  visit 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  to  make  *'  a  fiili  and  free  in- 
vestigation of  the  Military  and  Scientific  instruction  of  the  Cadets, 
and  of  the  internal  police,  discipline,  and  fiscal  concerns  of  the  in- 
Btitation,  and  commnnicate  the  results  of  their  observations,  with 
any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  Academy,"  consisted  of 
the  following  members : 

Oliver  S.  Munsell,  lUinois^  PBEsmsNT.  Birdsey  G.  Northrop,  J/o^.,  Sechb- 
TABT.  Thomas  M.  Allen,  Missouri.  Henry  Barnard,  Connecticut  Samuel  W. 
Bostwick,  Ohio.  Thomas  Brainard,  Penn,  Cyrus  Bryant,  Illinois.  A.  "W. 
Campbell,  West  Virginia,  Ralph  W.  Emerson,  Mass.  Oran  Faville,  Iowa, 
John  H.  Gioodenow,  Maine.  P.  D.  Gurley,  District  of  Columbia^  Oliver  P. 
Hubbard,  New  Hampshire.  Edward  Maynard,  District  of  Columbia.  Henry  8. 
Randall,  New  York.  William  H.  Russell,  Conn.  William  A  Rust,  Maine, 
Albert  Smith,  New  Hampshire. 

The  Visitors  introduce  an  account  of  their  inspection  with  the 
following  remarks : 

Some  of  our  number  came  with  objections  and  prejudices  against  the  Acad- 
emy. But  all  doubts  as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  iBstitution  were 
banished  by  the  evidence  presented  in  the  course  of  our  pei*soDal  inquiries  into 
its  present  condition  and  actual  residts.  The  Mexican  war  clearly  evinced  the 
value  of  military  science.  Still  more  has  the  present  war  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  maintaining,  and  even  enlarging  our  Military  Academy. 

Tliis  Academy  belongs  to  the  whole  nation.  So  far  as  its  purpose  and  num- 
bers permit,  it  is  the  Peoples'  College.  It  is  maintained  for  the  special  benefit 
of  no  particular  section,  sect,  party,  or  class.  We  could  discover  no  evidence 
of  aristocracy,  exclusiveness,  or  caste.  The  Cadets  represent  all  sects  and 
parties,  and  almost  all  nationalities,  now  naturalized  among  us.  The  poor  are 
not  denied  its  privileges,  for  the  expenses  of  all  are  paid  alike.  If  particular 
dogmas  have  at  any  time  prevailed  here,  the  fact  is  an  accidental,  rather  than  an 
essential  one,  and  sliould  be  referred  to  the  ruling  influences  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  not  to  any  inherent  element  in  the  local  organization  at  West 
Point. 

Their  Report  has  been  communicated  to  the  Secretary,  by  whom 
the  same  will  be  transmitted  to  Congress — to  receive  such  attention 
as  the  Secretary  and  Congress  may  see  fit  to  bestow  on  its  various 
suggestions.  By  permission  of  the  Secretary,  we  transfer  to  our 
pages,  that  portion  of  the  Report  in  which  the  subject  of  the  Ad- 
mission of  Cadets — their  number,  age,  attainments,  and  mode  of 
appointment,  is  discussed  with  considerable  fullness. 
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ADMI8SI0N  or  OADKTS. 

In  concluding  the  report  of  their  inspection  of  tliis,  the  only  lo* 
tional  military  school,  to  which  the  country  naturally  looks  for  the 
organization  and  command  of  her  armies,  and  the  construction  of 
her  works  of  defense,  the  Visitors  would  respectfuDy  urge  on  the 
consideration  of  the  Department,  an  immediate  and  thorough  re- 
vision of  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to  the  admission  of 
Cadets^ — the  number,  the  qualifications  required,  and  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  these  qualifications,  and  of  making  the  appointments. 
Ko  matter  how  appropriate  may  be  the  location,  how  complete  the 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  how  skillful  and  faithful  the  teachers, 
unless  there  is  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  pupils  of  the  right 
age,  character,  bodily  and  mental  vigor  and  aptitude,  as  well  as 
aspirations  for  a  military  career,  the  public  will  be  disappointed  in 
the  practical  workings  of  the  institution. 

1.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Military  Academy  is  determined 
by  the  law,  which  limits  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army 
to  one  cadet  for  each  Congressional  District  in  the  several  States 
one  for  each  Territory,  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
forty  more,  whom  the  President  may  appoint,  ten  each  year,  fnm 
the  country  at  large,  without  reference  to  their  residence.  Under 
this  law,  if  each  Congressional  District  and  Territory  were  repre- 
sented, the  whole  number  of  cadets  would  be  two  hundred  and 
eighty,  but  owing  to  vacancies  by  withdrawal  or  non-appointment 
in  Congressional  Districts  in  the  States  involved  in  the  rebellion,  the 
number  at  this  time  is  reduced  to  less  than  two  hundred — and  the 
graduating  class  of  1863,  to  twenty-five — a  number  altogether  in- 
adequate for  the  regular  army  in  time  of  peace,  and  much  below  the 
present  and  future  exigences  of  the  service,  while  the  expense  of 
the  Academy  remains  the  same.  We  are  assured  by  the  Superin- 
tendent that  without  any  additional  expense  for  building  and  mate- 
rial equipment,  and  with  a  small  advance  in  the  pay  of  pupils  and 
assistant  teachers,  the  Cadet  Corps  could  be  increased  to  foor  hnn- 
.  dred.  The  Visitors  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  corps 
should  be  at  once  increased  to  this  number,  and  should  be  main- 
tained at  this  maximum  at  all  times,  by  authorizing  the  President  to 
appoint  to  any  vacancy  which  may  remain  unfilled  for  three  monUi> 
by  reason  of  nullification,  secession,  rebellion,  or  any  other  cause. 
If  the  appointments  to  fill  and  maintain  the  Corps  at  this  maximnm, 
can  be  selected  out  of  the  many  American  youths,  ambitions  to 
servo  their  country  in  the  army,  on  the  plan  6f  an  open  competi 
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live  examination  in  the  several  States,  the  Visitors  believe  that 
ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thus  appointed  will  go  through  the 
whole  course  with  honor,  and  the  average  ability,  scholarship,  and 
good  conduct  of  the  whole  corps,  will  equal  that  now  reached  by 
the  first  ten  of  each  class. 

2.  By  the  original  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  cadets 
to  the  corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers,  and  by  the  act  of  1812, 
by  which  the  Military  Academy  was  made  to  consist  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  candidates  for  cadets  were  to  be  *^  not  under  the 
age  of  forrteen,  ndr  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years."  By 
regulations  of  the  Department  the  minimum  age  is  fixed  at  sixteen 
years,  and  the  Visitors  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Academy 
and  the  military  service,  will  be  promoted  by  making  the  legal  age 
for  admission  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years.  The  four 
years  preceding  and  including  eighteen  are  peculiarly  the  formative 
period  of  the  body,  mind,  and  character,  and  should  be  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  right  habits  of  study  and  general  culture,  as  the 
proper  foundation  for  all  special  and  professional  training,  which 
should  not  be  commenced  until  the  constitution  is  consolidated,  the 
taste  for  a  pursuit  is  distinctly  pronounced,  and  the  moral  character 
is  naturally  developed  under  the  influences  and  supervision  of  home. 
The  experience  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  France  and  England, 
has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  juvenile  military  schools,  as  nurse- 
ries for  officers ;  and  the  very  common  practice  of  nominating  can- 
didates who  exceed  the  legal  age,  expresses  the  convictions  of  our 
own  people  that  military  studies  now  require  more  maturity  of  mind 
than  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  early  history  of  the  Academy. 
The  present  want  of  uniformity  as  to  age  and  mental  discipline  ex- 
plains in  part,  the  wide  disparity  of  attainments  between  members 
of  the  same  class.  With  few  brilliant  exceptions,  conflned  to  cadets 
of  rare  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind,  the  most  solid  practical  educa- 
tion is  obtained  by  those  who  come  to  West  Point  when  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age,  with  at  least  a  good  preparation  in  English 
studies,  and  a  taste  for  mathematical  and  military  pursuits. 

3.  The  school  attainments  required  by  law  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Military  Academy,  arc  as  rudimentary  and  limited  as 
our  language  can  express — ^far  below,  we  are  assured,  the  requisi- 
taons  of  any  similar  school  in  the  world.  Prior  to  1812,  when  the 
Academy  was  little  more  than  a  school  of  mathematics,  taught  by 
two  professors,  in  the  lino  of  geometrical  and  algebraical  demon- 
strations, and  the  practical  exercises  were  confined  to  surveying,  and 

the  simplest  forms  of  militarv  construction,  the  candidates  were  not 
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subjected  to  any  examination.  The  act  of  1812,  proTides  that 
"each  candidate  previonsly  to  hia  appointment,  shall  be  well  fened 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,'*  and  by  regulationa  of  the  de- 
partment, the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  restricted  to  only  a  portion 
of  that  science.  There  were  special  reasons  at  the  start  for  thns 
limiting  the  amount  of  knowledge,  when  the  minimom  age  of  ad- 
mission was  fixed  at  fourteen  years,  and  the  Academy  was  propo-ly 
a  juvenile  military  school,  like  all  cadet  schools  in  Europe  at  that 
time.  At  that  date,  science  entered  fat  less  than  now  into  the  art 
of  war,  as  applied  to  the  means  and  modes  of  attack  as  well  as  of 
defense.  Besides,  the  opportunities  of  even  elementary  instruction 
were  then  &r  less  widely  or  equally  distributed  through  all  the 
States  than  now,  when  the  general  government  has  set  apart  over 
sixty  million  acres  of  the  best  land  in  aid  of  jmmary  schools  in  all 
the  new  States,  and  nearly  every  State  l^islaiure  has  subjected  the 
entire  property  of  their  several  communities  to  taxation  for  the  sop- 
port  of  public  instruction.  Now  that  the  requirement  as  to 
age  has  been  advanced  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year, 
and  by  the  voluntary  action  of  parties  having  the  ninninatioii,  or 
seeking  the  appointment,  to  the  eighteenth  year,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  school  attainments  corresponding  to,  and  compatible  with 
that  age,  should  not  be  also  required.  The  least  that  should  be  de- 
manded of  any  candidate  is  that  amount  of  general  culture  and  at- 
tainments, which  constitutes  a  good  English  education,  and  which 
it  is  now  the  aim  of  the  public  schools,  and  their  boast,  to  give 
without  partiality,  to  all,  poor  and  rich  alike,  if  the  advantages  they 
proffer  are  properly  improved.  And  we  see  no  injustice  in  fixing  the 
standard  of  general  attainments  and  culture  as  high  as  tbat  now 
reached  by  cadets  in  good  standing  at  the  close  of  their  first  year 
in  this  Academy,  including  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  one 
modem  language.  If  the  French,  or  Spanish,  or  German  language 
is  to  be  mastered  by  American  officers  for  the  sake  of  the  mihtaiy 
science  and  literature  which  it  embodies,  or  its  uses  in  conversa- 
tion, or  official  duty,  called  for  by  the  exigences  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, both  in  peace  and  war,  its  acquisition  should  be  begun  as 
early  in  life  as  possible,  while  the  organs  of  speech  are  flexible,  and 
the  grammatical  and  etymological  difficulties  of  a  new  language  are 
more  readily  surmounted.  Judging  from  the  results  of  the  examinar 
tions  we  have  witnessed  here,  and  what  we  know  of  the  attain- 
ments made  by  students  in  colleges  elsewhere,  very  few  persons, 
who  begin  the  study  of  modern  languages,  late  in  their  school  life, 
in  the  pressure  of  other  studies,  ever  attain  the  mastery  of  even  onCy 
so  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  written  or  spoken  com^ 
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TnuQication,  or  make  its  treasures  of  science  and  literature  a  famil- 
LiF  possession. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  disciplinaiy  and  practical  value 
of  earlier  and  longer  attention  to  one  or  more  modem  languages,  to 
those,  whose  minds  will  otherwise  be  almost  exclusively  subjected 
to  tbe  peculiar  training  of  the  mathematics,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  young  men  who  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  desire  to 
profit  by  the  special  studies  of  a  purely  military  school,  should  exhibit 
in  their  language,  habits,  and  attainments  that  intellectual,  moral,  and 
esthetical  culture,  which  the  public  or  private  schools  of  any  State 
can,  and  should  give  to  any  youth  of  average  ability  of  that  age. 

4.  Low  as  the  requirements  for  admission  now  are,  from  a  defect- 
ive and  vicious  mode,  as  we  believe,  of  selecting  candidates,  and 
making  appointments  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  the  number  of  candidates 
nominated  and  provisionally  appointed,  who  present  themselves  at 
West  Point  and  shrink  from  any  examination,  or  who  fail  to  pass 
even  the  entrance  examination  which  is  confined  to  reading  a  few 
passages  of  familiar  English  prose  or  verse,  and  writing  a  few  sen- 
tences from  dictation,  and  performing  on  the  blackboard  a  few  ope- 
rations of  the  most  elementary  character  in  arithmetic, — or  being 
admitted,  are  not  able  to  gain  or  keep  a  respectable  standing  for 
one  year,  although  the  studies  of  the  first  year  belong  to  a  general, 
and  not  a  military  education, — or  by  a  "  special  providence,''  manage 
just  to  escape  dismission  from  incompetency,  and  graduate, — is  dis- 
gracefully lai^e.  The  country  abounds  in  youth,  competent  to  mas- 
ter and  profit  by  the  course  of  instruction  here  provided,  and  ambi- 
tious of  enjoying  these  privileges  of  education,  and  opportunities  of 
distinction ;  and  a  selection  by  lot  from  the  juvenile  population  of  any 
state,  could  not  result  in  so  few  prizes,  and  such  a  dreary  waste  of 
blanks  as  have  been  realized  from  the  appointments  made,  in  the 
necessary  absence  of  all  personal  knowledge  of  the  candidates  by 
the  appointing  power,  on  the  recommendation,  or  nomination  of 
one  or  more  persons  in  each  Congressional  District,  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  incompetency  of  the  individuals  named. 

From  official  tables  prepared  from  the  records  of  the  Academy,* 

it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  all  who  graduate,  to  all  appointed 

in  successive  periods  of  ten  years,  is  as  follows : 

For  Ten  Years,  from  1802  to  1811, 0.606 

«  "  «  1812  to  1821, 0.289 

«  «  «  1822  to  1831, 0.877 

«  "  "  1832  to  1841, 0.472 

«  «  **  1842  to  1851, 0.510 

«  «  "  1862  to  1861, 0.523 

•  Sm  BoyntoD't "  Hlitory  of  MiUtary  Academj  at  W«it  Point,"  p.  293. 
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From  official  retoms  furnished  by  the  Superintendent,  a  portioD 
of  which  are  hereto  appended,  (B.  C.)  it  appean  that  out  of  4626 
who  hare  been  admitted  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets^  (including  two 
hundred  now  members^)  only  2020  were  able  to  graduate,  and  of 
those  who  fiuled,  (2398,  excluding  those  who  remain,)  more  than 
three-fiflhs  broke  down  in  the  first  year  in  studies  whicb  in  almost 
every  military  and  scientific  school  in  Europe  are  required  for  ad- 
mission. Out  of  the  whole  number  regularly  nominated,  recom- 
mended, and  proTisionally  appointed  from  1841  to  1863,  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  failed  to  pass  the  examination,  as  to  health  and 
constitution,  or  the  slight  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  cipher- 
ing. And  this  proportion  would  be  increased  by  the  number  who 
withdrew  in  advance  from  the  consciousness  of  their  unfitness  for 
a  position  to  which  ambitious  and  infiuential  friends  had  promoted 
t]iem.  Out  of  the  whole  number  admitted  from  1851  to  1862,  more 
than  one-third  failed  during  their  first  year.  Hie  proportion  of 
graduates  to  the  whole  number  admitted  is  46  per  ceuL  and  of 
those  who  failed  to  graduate,  54  per  cent. 

The  Visitors  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  in  a  matter  of 
snch  vital  importance  as  the  right  oiganization  and  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  on  which  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  whole  country  depend,  the  original  appointment  to 
the  Cadet  Corps  which  is  the  first  step  in  promotion  to  such  com- 
mand, as  well  as  to  all  the  special  duties  which  attach  to  the  engi- 
neer service,  should  not  be  made  in  any  case  except  on  the  principle 
of  finding  the  best  youth  for  the  place —  having  the  health,  charac- 
ter, vigor  of  body,  maturity  and  aptitude  of  mind,  and  prepara- 
tory knowledge,  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  of  the  special  mili- 
tary training  provided  by  the  government  for  this  corps,  and  a 
decided  taste  and  expressed  desire  for  a  military  career.  And  to 
this  end,  the  law  and  regulations  should  provide  for  the  rigorous 
exclusion  in  advance  of  all  who  can  not  present  testimonials  from 
the  teachers  under  whose  instruction  they  have  been  for  the  two 
years  next  previous,  that  in  their  opinion  they  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions above  specified,  and  who  do  not  make  a  written  declaration 
of  their  desire  to  enter  the  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  them- 
selves to  labor  in  the  military  service  of  the  government,  to  which 
they  will  bear  true  allegiance  against  all  enemies  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, and  over  all  state  and  local  authority,  government  and  constitu- 
tion whatever.  To  select  the  best  out  of  any  number  who  may 
present  their  testimonials  and  written  declarations,  public  examina- 
tion should  be  held  of  all  applicants  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
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law  should  prescribe,  by  sacb  persons  and  under  sacli  regulations  at 
the  Department  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint ;  and  the  results  of 
such  examination  of  each  person  examined,  and  in  each  subject  spe- 
cified by  law,  should  be  returned  to  the  Department,  in  which  return 
the  applicants  should  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit  From  this 
merit  roll,  revised  from  year  to  year,  all  appointments  to  the  Cadet 
Corps  should  be  made,  and  in  the  order  of  merit  as  assigned  by  the 
examiners. 

This  principle  of  appointment  and  promotion  by  merit  which  we 
advocate,  is  in  full  and  successful  operation  in  the  classification  and 
advancement  of  cadets  in  the  Academy  itself,  and  the  country  will 
be  satisfied  if  the  same  principle  can  be  as  &irly  and  rigorously  en- 
forced on^ll  who  aspire  to  enter,  as  well  as  on  all  promotions  in  the 
service  after  leaving  the  institution.  The  principle  itself  of  selec- 
tion by  merit,  either  in  the  mode  of  publii;  examination,  or  of  care- 
ful and  searching  inquiry  by  competent  and  impartial  educators, 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  parties  to  whom  custom  and  not 
law  had  assigned  the  grave  responsibility  of  nominating  candidates, 
has  been  voluntarily  applied  in  several  C Congressional  Districts. 
Not  a  cadet  known  to  have  been  thus  selected  and  appointed,  has 
ever  broken  down  from  want  of  vigor  of  body  or  mind,  or  failed  to 
reach  and  maintain  an  honorable  position  on  the  merit  roll  of  the 
Academy ;  and  to  this  careful  selection  by  those  who  felt  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  privilege  accorded  to  them,  is  the  country  indebted 
for  its  most  eminent  and  useful  officers. 

To  the  objection  that  selection  by  public  competitive  exami- 
nation, will  involve  expense,  we  reply,  that  any  expen^^e  which 
will  do  away  with  the  prejudices  against  the  Academy,  which  the 
present  system  of  patronage  has  done  so  much  directly  and  indi- 
rectly to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  exclude 
incompetent,  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  talented,  well 
trained  officers,  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be  well  incurred. 
But,  in  our  opinion,  there  will  be  no  more  expense  in  selecting  and 
educating  a  given  number  of  cadets  on  this  plan,  than  on  the  present 
The  two  thousand^  cadets  who  were  appointed  by  patronage  and 
(ailed  to  graduate,  cost  the  government,  directly  and  indirectly  each 
year,  a  much  larger  sum  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have  excluded 
them  in  advance  from  the  institution  by  competitive  examination, 
and  filling  their  places  by  better  men  ;  and  their  exclusion  by  subn 
stituting  better  material,  would  have  been  an  incalculable  gain  to 
the  Academy,  fiEu;ilitating  its  discipline,  increasing  the  value  of  its 
instruction,  and  giving  to  the  army  a  larger  number  of  competent 
officers. 
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The  objection,  that  the  mode  of  making  all  appointments  by  open 
competitive  examination,  will  deprive  the  President,  and  members  of 
Congress  of  the  opportunity  of  appointing  the  sons  of  meritorious 
oflBcers,  or  poor,  and  it  may  be,  orphan  boys  of  genins — is  more 
plausible  than  real.  That  such  appointments  have  been  made,  to 
the  manifest  advantage  of  the  country,  is  certain.  But  ve  know  not 
a  single  instance  of  such  marked  success,  on  the  part  of  a  cadet  thos 
appointed,  as  to  attract  investigation,  where  the  same  youth  would 
not  have  secured  the  appointment  in  open  compefition.  But  if  be  had 
failed,  and  the  place  had  been  filled  by  one  better  qualified,  the 
country  would  have  been  no  loser,  and  he  would  have  suffered  no  in- 
justice or  neglect.  We  fear,  from  an  abuse  of  this  amiable  motive 
of  rewarding  meritorious  parents,  and  assisting  the  poor,  that  in 
some  instances,  weak,  ignorant,  and  incompetent  persons  are  appoint- 
ed, as  though  this  Academy  were  a  public  charity  school,  or  home 
for  orphans ;  and  not  a  special  school  for  military  instruction  and 
training,  for  which  the  great  object,  in  any  mode  of  appointment,  is 
to  select  those  who  will  profit  most  by  its  advantages,  and  do  the 
country  the  greatest  service  after  being  thus  educated  at  its  expense. 

To  the  objections  that,  in  these  examinations,  "  the  roost  fonrani 
boys  will  have  the  best  chance,  and  such  boys  seldom  make  the  best 
men,"  and  that  no  amount  of  book  knowledge  can  give  assurance 
of  the  great  military  genius,  "  which  must  be  bom  and  not  made,^ 
we  reply,  that  these  objections  apply  just  as  forcibly  to  any  plan  of 
nomination,  and  to  every  system  of  instruction.  But  we  believe 
that  those  examinations  can  be  and  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  distin- 
guish what  is  precocious  from  what  is  the  healthy  development  of  the 
faculties,  what  is  solid  from  what  is  showy  in  attainments,  what  is 
vigor,  grasp  and  aptitude  of  mind  from  what  is  mere  memorj  and 
quickness,  in  competing  .candidates.  AH  of  these  candidates  must 
bring  the  testimonials  of  their  former  teachers,  as  to  their  char- 
acter, ability  and  attainments,  must  have  reached  the  age  of  eight- 
een years,  and  will  be  called  upon  to  exhibit  orally  as  well  as  in 
writing  their  knowledge  and  opinions  on  subjects  which  require 
judgment,  reflection,  presence  of  mind  and  decision.  If  a  joung 
roan  of  eighteen  and  upward  shows  that  he  has  done  well  what  he 
had  undertaken  to  do  thus  far  in  life,  that  he  has  preserved  a  sound 
constitution  in  vigorous  health,  has  mastered  the  studies  appropriate 
to  his  age,  is  honest,  diligent,  thoughtful,  teachable,  courageons, 
courteous,  and  ambitious  of  excellence  generally,  then  the  country 
nas  every  assurance  which  can  be  given  that  on  this  basis  of  char 
jictcr,  talents,  attainments,  and  application,  a  solid  fabric  of  military 
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education  can  be  reared,  and  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  lie  will  show 
not  only  courage  to  dare,  but  competence  to  devise,  influence  and 
command.  In  the  re&pouBibilities  of  such  an  hour  will  be  found  the 
fruitage  of  all  his  previous  promise  and  preparation^ 

To  the  objection — ^^  that  a  competitive  examination  must  always  re- 
sult in  the  success  of  the  best  instructed,  wholly  irreapective  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  competing  candidates ;  and  the  plan  will  thus  secure 
for  the  country  the  services  of  dull  mediocrity  well  instructed,  and 
exclade  genius  without  opportunities  of  development," — we  reply, 
that  this  does  occur  now  nnder  the  present  system,  but  need  not, 
and  never  has  been  the  result  of  competitive  examination  properly 
conducted.  The  examination  which  we  propose  to  have  inaugurated, 
is  not  to  search  simply  or  mainly  for  the  results  of  memory  or  dili- 
gence, but  for  "vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind"  in  reference  to  the 
special  purposes  of  this  Academy.  The  examination  will  be  poorly 
conducted,  and  will  operate  here  widely  diifcrontly  than  elsewhere, 
if  it  does  not  only  exclude  in  advance  palpable  incompetency,  and 
ascertain  beyond  doubt  the  possession  by  all  the  successful  candi- 
dates, of  that  knowledge  which  is  the  basis  of  a  special  military  train- 
ing, but  also  seek,  and  give  credit  in  the  result,  for  the  quick  eye,  the 
firm  set  mouth,  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  body,  the  rapid  decision,  the 
contempt  of  danger,  the  competency  to  influence  and  command — 
and  all  the  other  marks  of  the  incipient  soldier  and  officer,  as  well 
as  the  mathemati<:al  tastes  and  qualities  of  mind  which  indicate 
the  successful  engineer.  Composed  as  every  Examination  Commis- 
aion  might  be,  of  at  least  one  experienced  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army,  of  one  member  (past  or  present,)  of  the  Academic  Board,  of 
one  officer  of  the  State  Militia,  as  well  as  one  or  more  experts  in 
educational  matters,  the  military  qualities  of  body,  character  and 
mind,  will  be  sought  for  as  well  as  the  mere  results  of  memory,  dil- 
igence and  good  opportunities  of  instruction,  in  the  competing  can- 
didates. 

To  the  objection,  that  candidates  will  make  special  preparation, 
and  in  the  phraseology  of  the  class-room,  "cram  for  the  occasion," 
we  reply, — ^to  such  preparation  and  cramming  as  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  a  good  English  education,  we  can  see  no  possible  objec- 
tion ;  the  more  of  it,  the  better.  If  the  preparation  is  only  crude  and  on 
the  surface,  we  are  sure  that  the  ploughshare  of  interrogation  requir- 
ing precise  answers,  oral  and  written,  will  very  soon  expose  its 
superficial  and  undigested  character. 

To  the  sifting  out  and  selection  by  open  competition,  might  be 
added  a  period  of  probation  for  the  successful  candidates — making 
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their  first  jeai^s  connection  with  the  academy  a  further  test  of  capac- 
ity, preparation^  and  aptitude  for  a  military  career.  Xo  pains  and  no 
expense  should  be  spared  to  exclude  from  the  academy  and  the  ser- 
rice,  incompetent,  indifferent,  and  nnteachable  cadets  and  officers; 
such  men  are  ^cumberers  of  the  ground,"  and  no. influence  and 
inertia  should  be  potent  enough  to  resist  the  inevitable  working  of 
the  principle  of  open  competition,  applied  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
at  every  stage  of  promotion,  in  getting  rid  of  such  cadets  and  officers. 

The  fact  that  such  a  public  examination  is  to  be  held  from  year  ta 
to  year,  and  that  the  educational  privileges  of  this  Academy,  and 
immediate  and  prospective  promotion  in  the  army  are  the  prizes 
which  await  success,  will,  in  five  years  call  forth  more  latent  genius 
in  the  obscure  comers  and  poor  £amilies  of  a  State,  than  has  ever 
been  sought  out  by  the  lantern  of  patronage,  (which  is  now  seldom 
carried  beyond  the  &mily,  or  neighborhood,  or  party  of  the  person 
having  the  nomination,)  since   the  foundation  of  the  Academy. 
With  the  network  of  public  and  elementary  schools,  woven  by  state 
l^islation  over  all  the  land — ^with  public  schools  of  a  higher  grade, 
and  special  schools  of  science  and  the  arts  already  established,  at 
short  intervals,  or  which  will  be  called  into  existence  by  the  demand 
for  a  higher  and  different  preparation  from  that  now  given,  it  may 
be  safely  said,  that  no  genius,  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
member  of  Congress,  will  exist,  which  will  not  be  developed  under 
the  same  influences  by  which  the  '*  dull  mediocrity"  of  the  rest  of 
the  community  will  be  educated.     Once  set  in  the  path  of  iostme- 
tion  and  development,  real  genius  will  assert  its  own  claims  to  atten- 
tion, and  will,  on  a  first  or  second  trial,  before  any  board  of  exam- 
iners, make  its  vigor,  courage,  and  persistence  felt.     The  resolt 
will  be  the  same  in  this  institution,  as  in  every  really  good  Pablic 
High  School  and  Free  Academy — all  classes  as  to  wealth,  occupa- 
tion, religious  and  political  affinities  will  be  represented, — ^provi- 
ded the  regulations  are  judicious,  and  the  examination  practical 
and  impartial. 

This  is  the  experience  of  the  competitive  principle  in  France  ever 
since  it  was  inaugurated  by  Oamot  in  the  Polytechnic  School  at 
Paris,  and  Napoleon  extended  its  application  to  every  public  special 
school,  and  to  promotion  in  every  department  of  administration, 
civil  as  well  as  military.  And  where  is  there  more  general  adminis- 
trative ability,  central  and  local  ?  Where  are  abler  or  better  trained 
officers,  military  and  civil,  to  be  found  ?  Where  does  "  well  instruct- 
ed mediocrity,"  no  matter  how  well  backed  up  by  wealth,  find  less 
favor,  or  genius  for  organization  and  command,  no  matter  how  poor 
or  unfriended,  find  such  speedy  and  sure  recognition ! 
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The  experience  of  England  in  tlie  trial  of  the  two  principles  of 
patronage  and  competitive  examination  for  admission,  not  only  to 
the  military  and  naval  schools,  but  to  the  East  India  and  the  Civil 
service  generally,  is  instructive,  and  especially  on  the  points  which 
we  are  now  considering.  Prior  to  the  Crimean  war,  (which  exposed 
the  utter  incompetency  of  a  large  number  of  officers,  who  had  ob- 
tained their  military  education  and  promotion  by  patronage  and 
purchase,) — admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
was  by  nomination,  and  the  age  fixed  by  law,  was  fourteen  years. 

The  Secretary  of  War  was  satisfied  by  personal  inquiry  in  1855, 
that  nothing  could  do  so  much  to  narrow  and  cramp  the  full  develop- 
ment of  a  boy^s  mind,  as  his  long  confinement  from  so  early  an  age 
among  lads  having  the  same  limited  attainments,  special  studies,  and 
destination ; — that  a  majority  of  those  admitted  on  nomination  and 
through  influential  friends,  had  only  the  minimum  qualifications 
specified  by  law; — that  to  most  cadets  the  severer  studies  were 
irksome  and  imperfectly  mastered,  on  account  of  immaturity  of 
mind  and  imperfect  preparation ; — that  the  certainty  of  promotion 
by  influence  and  purchase,  after  obtaining  the  diploma  of  the 
Academy,  and  not  unfrequently  without  it,  took  away  all  stimulus 
for  continued  study; — ^that  resignations  were  common,  when 
the  profession  of  arras  ceased  to  be  a  pastime,  or  could  be  exchanged 
for  something  that  paid  better — ^and  the  service  was  incumbered  by 
officers  without  large  and  trained  capacity  for  command,  although 
not  deficient  in  courage  and  dash.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Secretary  of  War,  advanced  the  minimum  age  of  candidates  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years,  removed  all  the  general  studies  of  the 
Academy  into  the  preparatory  course,  and  opened  the  doors  of  ad- 
mission to  those  only,  who  could  prove  their  title  to  enter  by  personal 
merit,  in  a  free  competitive  examination.  The  same  principle  was 
applied  to  appointments  and  promotion  in  the  new  regiments  called 
for  by  the  exigences  of  the  great  war  in  which  England  found  her- 
self engaged. 

Subjects,  time,  and  places  of  examination,  were  officially  made 
known  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  commissions  to  conduct  the 
examinations  were  appointed,  composed  of  men  of  good  common 
sense,  military  officers,  and  eminent  practical  teachers  and  educators. 
The  results  as  stated  in  a  debate  in  Parliament,  five  years  later,  on 
extending  this  principle  to  all  public  schools,  and  to  all  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  every  department  of  the  public  service, 
were  as  follows : — In  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission 
to  the    Royal    Military  Academy,   candidates    firom   all    classes 
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of  society  appeiured — sons  of  merdumta,  attoneja,  cleigjrmen, 
mechanics,  and  noblemen,  and  among  the  saccessfd  competi- 
tors, every  class  was  represented.  Among  the  nnmber  wai  the 
son  of  a  mechanic  in  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  the  son  of 
an  earl,  who  was  at  the  time  a  Cabi^net  Minister — ^the  graduates  of 
National  Schools,  and  the  students  of  Eton,  and  other  great  Pablie 
Schools.  The  most  saccessful  candidates  were  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  nineteen,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  competitioDs  for 
admission  to  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France.  Out  of  579  sac- 
cessful candidates  for  the  latter,  between  1 654  and  1 857, 450  were  over 
eighteen  years.  But  the  most  important  result  of  the  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  Woolwich,  was  the  superior  mental  ability,  the  Tigoioos 
health,  and  eagerness  for  study  exhibited  by  the  new  classes,  and 
the  small  number  who  have  failed  on  account  of  ill-health  or  incom- 
petency. On  this  point,  Mr.  Edward  Chad  wick,  in  a  Report  before 
the  National  Social  Science  Association,  at  Cambridge,  in  1862, 
says: — 

'*  Out  of  an  average  three  hundred  patronage  appointed  cadets  st 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  officers  of  engineers  aad 
the  artillery,  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  open  competition  for  admission  to  the  Academy,  then 
were  fifty,  who  were  after  long  and  indulgent  trial,  and  with  a  dne 
regard  to  influential  parents  and  patrons,  dismissed  for  hopeless  in- 
capacity for  the  service  of  those  scientific  corps.  During  tiie  five 
subsequent  years,  which  have  been  years  of  the  open  competition 
principle,  there  has  not  been  one  dismissed  for  incapacity.  More- 
over, the  general  standard  of  capacity  has  been  advanced.  An  emi- 
nent professor  of  this  university  who  has  taught  as  well  under 
the  patronise  as  under  the  competitive  system  at  that  Academj, 
declares  that  the  quality  of  mind  of  the  average  of  the  cadets,  has 
been  improved  by  the  competition,  so  much  so,  that  he  conaders 
that  the  present  average  quality  of  mind  of  the  cadets  there, — ^though 
the  sorts  of  attainment  are  different,  has  been  brought  up  to  the  average 
of  the  first  classmen  of  this  (Cambridge)  university,  which  of  itself  is  a 
great  gain.  Another  result,  the  oppo»te  to  that  which  was  confi- 
dently predicted,  by  the  opponents  to  the  principle,  has  been  ^t 
the  average  physical  power  or  bodily  strength,  instead  of  being  di- 
minished, is  advanced  beyond  the  average  of  their  predecessors." 

The  opening  of  the  Royal  Military  School  at  Woolwich  to  com 
petition,  on  the  basis  of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  more  thorough 
general  education,  has  not  only  drawn  in  papils  of  higher  average 
ability  and  attainments,  but  has  enabled  the  authorities  to  extend 
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the  couree  of  instraction.  In  this,  the  only  safe  way,  they  solved 
the  problem  which  has  tortured  the  ingenuity  of  the  friends  of  our 
Academy — of  crowding  new  studies  acknowledged  to  be  desirable 
if  not  indispensable,  into  a  course  already  too  crowded  for  cadets 
BO  unequally,  and,  many  of  them,  so  imperfectly  prepared  for  the 
course  as  it  is. 

Another  result  of  immense  importance  to  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  haa  followed  the  introduction  of  these  open 
competitive  examinations  for  appointments  to  the  Military  and  Naval 
Schools,  to  the  East  India  service,  as  well  as  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
principal  clerkships  in  the  War,  Admiralty,  Ordnance  and  Home 
Departments  of  the  government : — a  stimulus  of  the  most  healthy 
and  powerful  kind,  worth  more  than  millions  of  pecuniary  endow- 
ment, has  been  given  to  all  the  great  schools  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  universities  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  candidates,  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, had  succeeded  over  competitors  from  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  in 
obtaining  valuable  appointments  in  the  East  India  service — the 
professors  in  the  latter  universities  began  to  look  to  their  laurels. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  to  the  master  of  any  important  school, 
that  some  of  his  leading  pupils  might  compete  in  these  examina- 
tions, and  that  his  own  reputation  as  a  teacher  depended  in  a  meas- 
ure on  the  success  or  failure  of  these  pupils,  he  had  a  new  motive 
to  impart  the  most  vigorous  and  thorough  training  to  his  whole 
achool. 

The  success  of  candidates  who  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  gov- 
ernment Military  School,  in  open  competition  for  appointments  to 
the  Artillery  and  Engineer  Corps,  in  the  new  regiments  raised  in 
1865,  over  those  who  hold  the  diplomas  of  the  Royal  Militaiy 
Academy,  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  whole  system  of  military  education. 

These  results,  imperfectly  presented  here,  vdll,  the  Visitors  believe, 
be  realized  from  the  changes,  which  they  now  suggest,  in  the  require- 
ments as  to  age,  attainments,  capacity  and  aptitude,  and  especially  in 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  these  qualifications,  of  candidates  foT 
appointments  to  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

To  the  present  low  requirements,  and  mode  of  selecting  cadets, 
do  they  attribute  the  hostility  which  they  know  exists,  to  some  ex 
tent,  against  this  Academy,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
charges  of  personal,  and  political  favoritism  in  making  nominations, 
and  the  absence  of  reasonable  search,  among  all  the  youth  of  a  dis- 
trict, for  the  best  qualified  in  natural  endowments  and  acquired 
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Knowledge  irrespective  of  the  poverty,  or  wealth,  or  occupation,  oi 
family,  or  party  relations  of  the  parents  or  goardians,  we  are  forced  to 
believe,  in  too  many  instances,  to  be  well  founded.  To  these  hasty 
and  injudicious  nominations,  do  we  attribute  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ments of  so  many  individuals  and  families  caused  by  the  nnmerons 
failures  to  pass  the  almost  formal  entrance  examinations  in  reading, 
spelling,  penmanship,  and  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic,  or 
if  admitted,  to  maintain  a  respectable  standing  in  conduct  and 
studies  during  their  first  year's  connection  with  the  institution.  To 
this  inequality  of  preparation  and  maturity  of  mind  on  entrance,  do 
we  attribute  the  astonishing  disparity  of  capacity  and  attainments 
in  the  members  of  the  same  class,  and  the  very  large  proportion  of 
all  who  are  admitted,  who  fail  to  graduate  in  very  high  standing  as 
men  of  science  or  military  promise. 

To  this  want  of  preparatory  knowledge,  maturity  of  mind,  and 
taste  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  do  we  attribute  most  of 
the  difficulties  of  internal  administration,  and  class-room  instmction. 
So  long  as  the  cadet  is  a  boy,  or  if  full  grown  in  body,  a  youth  with 
only  boyish  tastes,  and  without  scholarly  and  soldierly  aspirations, — 
so  long  as  not  a  few  are  in  the  Academy,  not  because  they  sought 
its  privileges  from  an  inward  and  irrepressible  impulse  to  a  military 
career,  but  for  the  eclat  of  a  military  position  to  be  resigned  when 
such  position  involves  sacrifices ;  so  long  will  the  admission  of  each 
new  class,  and  especially,  the  period  of  encampment  be  signalized 
not  only  by  boyish  pranks,  but  by  personal  outrages  on  unoffending 
members  of  the  same  corps,  which  we  had  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  dark  ages  of  collegiate  institutions,  when  boyish  inmates  were 
congregated  in  large  numbers  away  from  the  restraints  of  family 
discipline ; — ^so  long  will  the  time,  skill,  and  patience  of  able  pro- 
fessors, which  should  be  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  difficult  scien- 
tific principles  and  their  applications  to  military  art,  be  engrossed  in 
supplying  the  defects  of  an  elementary  education,  which  should  have 
been  obtained  by  the  cadet  as  well,  or  better,  at  home ;  so  long  will 
the  severe  mathematical  studies,  and  their  special  applications,  diffi- 
cult enough  to  task  a  well  disciplined  mind  even  with  the  prepara- 
tion provided  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry, — ^be  irksome  in  the  extreme,  and  be  never  mastered  to  anv 
useful  purpose  to  the  army  of  the  United  States,  by  more  than  ona 
half  of  the  graduates  of  the  Academy ; — so  long  will  the  country  be 
disappointed  in  the  subsequent  career  of  many  graduates,  for  whose 
mLUtary  instruction  and  training  all  these  appropriate  and  costly 
preparations  have  been  made. 
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Id  view  of  these  and  other  considerations  the  Joard  of  Visitors 
nnammously  recommend  that  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  military  academy  he  so  modified  as  to  provide  as  follows : 

1.  The  Cadet  Corps  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
sist of  four  hundred  memhers,  to  which  each  state  and  territory  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  numher  equal  to  its  representation  in  the  Confess 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  from  the  country  at  large^  including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  and  he  shall  also  fill,  in  the  same  way,  any  vacancy  which  for 
any  cause  may  remain  unfilled,  for  three  months  after  the  annual 
examination  in  each  year. 

II.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  cadet  corps  until  he  has 
been  found  qualified  in  the  particulars  designated  by  law,  afler  a 
public  examination  conducted  in  such  places,  at  such  times,  and  in 
such  manner  as  Congress  shall  prescribe ;  from  which  examination 
no  person  resident  of  that  portion  of  the  country  for  which  the  same 
is  held,  shall  be  excluded,  who  shall  present  credentials  from  the 
teacher  or  teachers  whom  he  had  last  attended,  that  he  is  over  sev- 
enteen, and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  unblemished  moral 
character,  and  personal  habits,  of  good  physical  strength  and  con- 
stitution, and  has  given  evidence  of  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind  foi 
the  studies  and  duties  of  a  military  career.  The  examiners  shall 
make  return  under  oath  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  persons  so 
presenting  themselves,  examined,  and  found  qualified,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  merit,  specifying  the  residence  and  school  or  schools 
which  they  hav^  attended  in  the  two  years  previous,  and  the  degree 
of  merit  exhibited  in  each  subject  of  the  examination.  And  all 
appointments  to  fill  vacancies  for  any  state  or  territory,  or  for  the 
country  at  large,  shall  be  made  from  these  returns,  and  in  the  order 
of  merit  as  assigned  by  the  examiners,  until  the  same  shall  be 
rerised  by  new  regulations  of  the  Department. 

III.  No  person  shall  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  a 
suitable  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  unless  he 

.1.  Shall  be  over  seventeen,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  Shall  possess  an  unblemished  moral  character  and  correct  per- 
sonal habits. 

3.  Shall  be  in  good  health,  and  in  no  way  incapacitate!  by  want 
of  vigor  and  elasticity  of  physical  constitution  for  military  service. 

4.  Shall  possess  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  fbr  the  studies  of  the 
Military  Academy,  and  shall  give  evidence,  oral  and  written,  of  a 
good  English  education,  which,  in  view  of  the  wide  spread  facilities 
of  instruction  in  public  and  privato  schools,  might  very  properly 
embrace 
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(a.)  The  correct  use  of  the  English  langoage,  in  speakings  readr 
ivgy  and  writing  the  same. 

(6.)  Penmanship,  book-keeping,  and  elementary  drawing. 

(c.)  The  ability  to  perform  with  facility  and  accuracy  the  Tuioiu 
operations  of  arithmetic. 

(d.)  The  elementary  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

(«.)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  American  geography  and  history, 
and  the  leading  features  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  State  of  his  residence. 

(/*.)  Or  so  mnch  of  the  subjects  above  specified  as  shall  be  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  immediate  and  profitable  attention  of  the  Ca- 
dets on  their  admission  to  the  special  studies  and  occupations  of  a 
military  school. 

6.  Shall  make  a  written  declaration  of  his  desire  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  the  Cadet  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  for 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  which  service  be  assumes 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  cadet,  to  continue  in  the 
same  for  a  period  of  at  least  sixteen  years — ^bearing  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States, 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  paramount  to  all  obli* 
gations  to  any  State  government,  authority,  or  constitution. 


APPENDIX. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  YiG^tors  of  the  Military  Academy 
for  1868,  contains  the  following  tables  and  documents  referred  to  in  the 
Report 

Table  A. — Showing  the  condition  in  life  of  the  parents  of  the  Cadets 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  fK>m  1842  to  1868  indaave. 

Table  B. — Showing  the  number  of  Cadets  actually  admitted  into  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  from  each  State  and  Territory  from  its 
origin  March  16th,  1802,  to  October  19th,  1868. 

Table  C. — Showing  the  number  of  Cadets  who  have  graduated  at  the 
Militaxy  Academy,  from  its  origin  to  1868,  with  the  State  and  Territo- 
ries where  appointed. 

Tablb  D.— Showing  the  whole  number  of  Cadets  admitted  and  the 
whole  number  graduated  from  each  State  and  Territory  from  1802  to  Oc- 
tober 1868,  together  with  the  percentage  of  those  who  nuduated,  and  of 
who  failed,  out  of  the  whole  number  admitted  from  each  State,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Cadets  to  which  each  State  and  Territory  is  now  entitled,  according 
to  the  apportionment  of  members  of  Congress,  under  the  Census  of  1860. 
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MIUTARY  ACADEIC7  AT  WEST  POIBT. 


TABLE  D. 

BXHIBTTIKO  THB  WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  0ADKT8  ADlHTnED  TO  THE  laLTTABT  ACADDCT 
FROM  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRTTOaT,  AND  THE  WHOLE  NUMBER  GRADUATED. 


rr^TB   AK]>  TBKKI- 
TORY. 


Alabama, 

Arkansas, 

California, 

Connecticut,  .... 

Delaware, 

Florida, 

Cieorjda^ 

Illinois, 

ludianii, 

Iowa, 

Kansas, 

Kentucky, 

Louisiana, 

Maine, 

Maryland, 

MasiJiachusettB,  . . 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Mississippi, 

Missouri, 

New  Hampshire,. 
New  Jersey, . .'. . 

New  York 

North  Carolina, . . 

Ohio, 

Oregpon, 

Pennsylvania,  . . , 
Rhode  Island, . . . 
South  Carolina, . . 

Tennessee, 

Texas, 

Vermont, 

Virjxinia, 

West  Virginia,.. . 

Wisconsin,    

Pist.  of  Columbia, 
New  Mexico, .... 

Uiali, 

Washington,  .... 

Nebraska, 

Dakota. 

Colorado, 

Nevada, 

At  large, 

Unknown. 


Admitted. 


From  Total. 


Total,. 


1817 
1827 
1850 
1802 
1806 
1822 
1813 
1815 
1812 
1839 
1855 
1813 
1817 
1808 
1802 
1802 
1814 
1850 
1819 
1802 
1817 
1803 
18  "2 
1803 
1813 
1854 
1804 
1814 
1809 
1815 
1840 
1803 
1802 
1863 
1837 
1800 
1852 
1853 
1855 
1858 
1861 
1863 
1863 
1837 
1803 


88 
17 
10 

102 
41 
20 

139 
81 

109 

14 

3 

196 
67 

102 

179 


Gndoated. 


From  I  Total.  Per  cent 


1822 
1841 
1862 
1805 
1808 
1826 
1815 
1819 
1814 
1843 


1819 
1819 
1811 
1802 


23211802 


38 

6 

51 

67 

78 
101 


1823 
1859 
1823 
1806 
1808 
1806 


650  1803 
190  1805 


243 

3 

424 

42 

159 

178 

11 

104 

379 

1 

17 

113 

5 


1815 
1861 
1806 
1817 
1806 
1820 
1853 
1804 
1803 


1848 
1811 
1861 
3;i858 
2.1861 
2  1862 
1 
1 


1 

330 

26 


4,626 


26 

5 

1 

55 

18 

6 

44 

30 

48 

6 


83 
15 
54 
79 

131 
17 
2 
14 
24 
47 
51 

329 
63 

118 
1 

197 
20 
69 
56 
3 
75 

142 


7 
50 
1 
1 
2 
1 


139 


2,020 


.295 
.294 
.100 
.539 
.439 
.300 
.329 
.370 
.440 
.428 


.423 
.223 
.629 
.441 
.324 
.447 
.333 
.274 

.602 
.504 
.606 
.331 
.485 
.333 
.464 
.476 
.371 
.314 
.272 
.721 
.374 


.411 
.443 
.200 
.333 
.100 
.600 


.421 


Faa'dtoGredaate. 


Reaun.  I?8 


Number.  Per  eeoL,  No. 


61 


6 

43 

22 

14 

95 

42 

62 

6 

2 

105 

61 

43 

95 

91 

18 

2 

37 

37 

28 

45 

289 

127 

105 

1 

203 

20 

100 

122 

8 

26 

237 


7 

62 

3 

1 


156 


.693 

.705 

.600 

.422 

.539 

.700 

.670 

.519 

.477 

.428! 

.667: 

.531' 

.76l! 

.422' 

.537 1 
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The  Totals  in  the  column  of  Cadets  admittedly  graduated,  and  failed  to  fradoate.  for  each  9ute 
and  Territory,  and  for  the  country  at  large,  are  obtained  from  Tablet  prepared  by  CapL  Boyitoe, 
in  his  "  History  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy."  The  per  oentage  of  fradoates,  hikoH, 
&r.,  is  calculated  from  the  totals  thus  obtained.  The  ninote  accuracy  of  the  results  is  slifbily 
effected  bj  the  difficutty  of  assign inf  the  twenty-six  Cadets  admitted,  whoae  place  of  rendcMt 
was  unl(nown,  to  their  respectire  States.  The  column  of  Cadets  to^whicb  each  State  and  Temtsiy 
is  entitled  in  the  apportionment  of  members  of  Congress  under  the  Census  of  1860,  is  official  ss  ftr 
as  States  not  ioToIved  in  rebcUioa  an  concerned ;  the  latter  is  (iren  according  totbeCensoaof  i9S$ 


MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WEST  POINT.  gQg 

OPINIONS  OF  COL.  THAYER  AND  OTHERS. 

On  the  reeommendations  of  the  Board  of  Vuitort  as  to  the  conditions  of 
admission  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Col.  Sylvanub  TnAYER,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  from  1816  to  1831. 

**  The  Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  at  West  Point,  for  18C3, 
I  have  read  with  the  highest  satis&ction,  not  to  say  admiration.  The 
subject  of  the  admission  of  Cadets,  their  number,  age,  attainments,  and 
mode  of  appointment,  is  discussed  in  the  most  complete  and  able  manner, 
ne  laissamt  rien  a  desirer^  as  far  as  I  can  see.  I  am  naturally  the  more 
pleased  from  finding  my  own  views  so  perfectly  reflected  in  many  import- 
ant particulacs.  The  only  difference  I  notice  is  the  small  addition  to  my 
standard  of  attainment  fbr  admission.  I  not  only  agree  to  that,  but 
would  raise  the  standard  as  high  as  Congress  would  be  willing  to  adopt 
The  higher  the  standard,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  test  of  capacity. 
The  subject,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  is  not  a  new  one  with  me.  More 
than  forty  years  ago  I  made  my  first  effort  to  have  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ment by  nomination,  done  away  with,  and  admission  by  open  competition 
adopted.  My  last  effort  before  the  late  one,  was  made  in  1858,  while  I 
was  in  command  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  during  the  absence  of  Gen. 
Totten.  At  the  same  time,  I  recommended  a  higher  standard  of  attain- 
ment, a  Board  of  Improvement,  and  some  of  the  other  changes  comprised 
in  my  ^'  Propositions,**  but  with  little  expectation,  however,  that  my  soli- 
tary voice  would  be  heeded.  After  long  despairing,  I  am  now  encouraged 
and  cheered.  Admission  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all,  may 
not  be  attained  as  soon  as  we  wish,  but  come  it  must  at  no  d  stant  day. 
Let  every  future  Board  oi  Visitors  recall  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  your  excellent  Report ;  no  new  arguments  are  needed,  and  let  all  the 
publications  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  agitate  the  question 
unceasingly. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  the  "  Propositions, 
referred  to  in  Col.  Thayer's  letter,  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  1863,  with  "Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy."  So  far  as  the  Visitors  go,  theii 
views,  and  those  of  OoL  Thayer,  are  almost  identical,  but  Col. 
Thayer's  communication  to  the  Secretary  includes  many  other  sug- 
gestions relating  to  the  instruction,  discipline,  and  administration 
of  the  institution,  which  we  hope  will  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary, 
and  embodied  in  the  Regulations. 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  suggested  by  Col.  Thayer,  wo 
should  like  to  see  the  theoretical  course  at  West  Point  reduced  to 
two  years ;  and  Special  Courses,  or  Schools  of  Application  and  Practice 
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eatabliibed  for  the  Engineer,  Artillery,  CaTalrj,  and  In&ntrj  aenrke, 
open  only  to  those  who  should  show  natural  aptitade,  and  the  proper 
amoant  of  acquired  knowledge,  whether  graduates  of  the  scieiitifie 
coarse  of  West  Point,  oi^any  State  scientific  or  clasucsl  school,  in 
a  competitiye  examination.    In  each  of  these  courses  or  schoolSf  there 
should  be  a  graduation,  and  promotion,  in  the  particular  senrice, 
according  to  merit     Our  whole  system  of  military  instraction 
should  terminate  in  a  staff  school,  open  only  to  those  who,  in  ad> 
dition  to  the  knowledge  required  for  graduation  in  at  least  two  of  the 
above  specL'd  courses,  should  have  had  at  least  three  years  sctaal 
experience  in  service.     While  members  of  the  Staff  School,  these 
candidates  for  the  Staff  Corps,  should,  if  called  for  by  the  State 
authorities,   assist   without  compensation,   in  conducting  Military 
Encampments  of  the  OfBcers  of  the  State  Militia,  like  those  h«ld 
every  year  in  Switzerland,  and  corresponding  to  what  is  known  in 
this  country  to  Teacher's  Institutes.     The  graduates  of  the  Staff 
School,  should  constitute  the  Staff  Corps,  from  which  ail  vacancies 
in  the  higher  offices  of  the  Regular  Army  should  be  filled,  and  aP 
appointments  to  new  regiments  be  made. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Gev.  H.  K.  Olivsb. 

I  have  read  with  the  utmost  care,  the  Extract  fitmi  the  Beport  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  for  the  year 
1863,  and  most  heartily  concur  in  the  views  therein  set  forth,  and  espe- 
cially  in  that  portion  of  it,  which  recommends  a  competitive  examinatioa 
of  candidates  for  admission.  In  all  its  relations  it  is  right  In  &ct  it 
stands  out  prominently  as  the  only  proper  mode  of  admittance. 

My  intioiate  acquaintance  with  the  Academy,  having  attended  the  ex- 
amination in  1846,  by  invitation,  and  again  in  1847,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  for  that  year,  enables  me  to  speak  with  reaspnahle 
authority.  These  visits  afforded  me  opportunities,  which  I  improved  to 
the  utmost,  and  most  minutely,  to  become  intimately  well  informed  of  the 
effect  of  the  prevailing  method  of  selection,  and  of  its  practical  results 
upon  character  and  scholarship  after  admission,  as  well  a?  to  know,  with 
what  degree  of  fidelity,  the  institution  was  answering  the  intent  of  its 
founding,  and  the  just  expectation  of  the  country ;  and  I  was  then  satis- 
fied, and  subsequent  observation  has  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  that 
whatever  of  deficiency  prevailed,  was  traceable  to  the  method  of  admis- 
sion. Faithful  teachers  and  fiiithful  teaching  will  achieve  great  resalts, 
but  they  can  not  make  good,  incompetent  natural  endowments,  nor  infuse 
vigor  and  life  into  sluggish  natures.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Goveni- 
ment  will  feel  the  force  of  your  views,  and  comply  with  your  most  com- 
mendable recommendations. 
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Resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  August,  1863. 

WHsaEAs,  the  security  and  honor  of  the  whole  country  require  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  the  right  sort  of  men  with  the  right  sort  ol 
knowledge  and  training ;  and  tohereas,  the  military  and  naval  schools  es- 
tablished to  impart  this  knowledge  and  training  will  fail  in  their  objects, 
unless  young  men  are  selected  as  students,  of  the  right  age,  with  suitable 
preparatory  knowledge,  with  vigor  of  body,  and  aptitude  of  mind,  for  the 
special  studies  of  such  schools;  and  tDhereaSythe  mode  of  determining  the 
qualifications  and  selecting  the  students,  may  be  made  to  test  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  elementary  education  given  in  the  several  States,  therefor 

Eetoltedy  That  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
are  authorized  and  instructed  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  revise  the  terms  and  mode  of  admission  to  the  National  Military 
and  Naval  Schools,  so  as  to  invite  young  men  of  the  right  spirit,  and  with 
vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  who 
aspire  to  serve  their  country  in  the  military  and  naval  service,  to  com- 
pete in  open  trial  before  intelligent  and  impartial  examiners  in  each  State, 
without  fear  or  favor,  without  reference  to  the  wealth,  or  poverty,  or  oc- 
cupation, or  political  opinions  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  for  such 
admission,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  order  of  admission  shall  be  according 
to  the  personal  merits  and  fitness  of  the  candidate." 

Extract  from  letter  of  Prof  Monroe,  St  John^s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

I  rejoice  that  some  one  has  taken  hold  of  this  subject  at  last.  It  needs  only 
to  be  understood  to  be  adopted ;  for  I  can  not  see  fhom  what  quarter  any  oppo- 
sition to  it  can  arise.  You  rightly  observe  that  "  all  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  several  States"  are  interested  in  this  mode  of  appointment.  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  many  of  the  Continental  States  admit  to  their  military  schools  the 
most  competent  young  men  who  present  themselves,  and  the  method  is  found 
to  be  as  economical  as  it  is  equitable.  Long  years  of  winnowing  is  saved  to 
the  Government ;  for  the  subjects  who  present  themselves  are,  of  course,  the 
most  capable.  Jf^x  several  yeais  I  was  a  witness  of  the  beneficial  effects  pro> 
duced  on  youth  m  France  by  the  stimulation  of  their  energies  in  order  to  under- 
go an  examination  for  admission  into  the  military  or  naval  schools.  Our  present 
mode  of  appointment  appears  to  be  an  anomaly ;  for  while  monarcliiee  find  it 
expedient  to  adopt  a  less  exclusive  mode  of  sustaining  their  military  organiza> 
tions,  we  still  cling  to  one  founded  on  patronage  and  prerogative.  Many  of  our 
young  men  in  different  colleges  and  educational  institutions  have  a  taste  and 
vocation  to  the  military  profession,  and  have  an  equal  right  to  compete  for  a 
place  in  the  only  fields  where  such  a  taste  oan  be  gratified — viz ,  in  the  army 
and  navy.  These  careers  should  then  be  open  to  them.  There  is  danger  and 
want  of  policy  in  suppressing  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  young  men  in  a 
nation  which  is,  say  what  we  can,  passionately  fond  of  military  glory. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  for  1864. 

*  The  main  features  of  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  for  1363  we  most  cordially 
approve,  especially  its  recommendations  of  competitive  examination,  and  rai&ioig 
the  age  and  qualificatiops  of  candidates  for  admission.  The  only  student  who 
obtained  his  appointment  through  competitive  examination  (introduced  into  Ms 
district  by  the  membet:  of  Ck>ngre88  upon  whose  recommendation  he  was  ap* 
pointed  from  the  common  schools  *  of  New  York)  graduated  at  the  head  of  lids 
class  this  year. 

*  TIm  luccflMful  eandidate.  out  of  twenty  cumpatitora,  wu  a  member  of  the  Free  Aeadeny  if 
be  dtj  of  New  York,  and  ttood  in  sebolanhip  etwut  the  middle  of  hii  claw. 
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The  beneficial  effect  on  schools,  as  regards  botli  pnpils  and  teacli- 
ers,  of  throwing  open  appointments  in  civil,  as  well  as  in  military 
and  naval  service,  to  competition,  and  giving  them  to  the  most  mer- 
itorious candidates,  on  examination,  is  thus  commented  on  in  tbe 
•  Report  of  the  Queen's  Commissioners  on  the  Endowed  Schools  of 

Ireland: 

This  measare  has  receiTed  the  mianimous  approral  of  our  bodr,  who  regard 
it  as  an  effectual  method  of  promoting  intermediate  education.  The  expenenoe 
already  obtained  respecting  the  operation  of  public  and  competitive  examina- 
tions, 80  far  as  tliey  have  hitherto  been  tried,  leaves  no  doubt  on  our  minds  that 
the  extension  of  this  system  would,  under  judicious  management,  produce  reir 
beneficial  effects,  both  in  raising  the  standard  of  instruction,*  and  in  Btironlating 
the  efforts  of  masters  and  of  pupils.  The  educational  tests  adapted  for  exami- 
nations for  the  public  service  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  of  all  others  the  m(»t 
general  in  their  character,  and  therefore,  those  best  calculated  to  direct  the 
efforts  of  teachers  to  that  course  of  mental  discipline  and  moral  training;  tlie  at- 
tainirieut  of  which  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  the  chief  object  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. The  experience  of  tlie  civil  service  commission  has  shown  the  short- 
comings of  all  classes  in  the  most  general  and  most  elementary  branches  of  a 
literary  and  scientific  education. 

Tlxese  views  are  strongly  corroborated  by  the  testimony,  appended  to  the 
Beport,  of  prominent  teachers  and  educators  consulted  on  the  subject: 

Prof  BuUen,  in  the  Queen's  College,  Ck)rk,  remarks: — "No  movement  erer 
made  will  so  materially  advance  education  in  this  country  as  the  throwing  open 
public  situations  to  meritorious  candidates.  It  has  given  already  a  great  im- 
pulne  to  schools  and  will  give  greater.  The  consequence  of  throwing  the  dril 
service  open  to  the  public  is  already  beginning  to  tell — althnngh  only  in  opera- 
I  *     tion  a  few  months,  it  has  told  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  in  this  crtr;  and, 

fW)m  what  I  can  see,  it  will  have  the  happiest  results  on  education  gencrallv." 
Prof  King,  Head  Master  of  a  Grammar  School  at  Ennis,  writes:— "Tbega 
examinations  have  already  caused  improvements  in  my  own^hool  bj  induc- 
ing me  to  give  instruction  in  branches  which  I  had  never  taught  before." 

The  Dean  of  Elphin,  the  Archdeacon  of  Waterford  and  the  Bishop  of  Dmn. 
advocate  the  measure  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  produce  competition  be- 
tween schools,  and  to  stimulate  private  enterprise.     The  Bishop  of  Casbel 
^  "  thought  that  this  competition  would  be  more  valuable  than  the  endowment 

of  schools  giving  education  gratuitously." 
i  In  confirmation  of  the  above  views,  and  as  an  iUnstration  of  the  benefits  likelj 

j  to  accrue  both  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to  the  public  service  from  the  ex- 

I  tension  of  the  system  of  competitive  examinations,  we  may  add  that,  at  the  late 

I  competitive  examination  for  certificates  of  merit  held  by  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 

ciety, Mr.  Samuel  Chapman,  who  was  educated  solely  by  the  Incorporated  So- 
ciety, as  a  foundation  boy,  obtained  the  first  place  and  a  prize  of  £6.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  success  the  Bank  of  Ireland  immediately  appointed  him  to  a 
clerkship.  Mr.  Chapman  was  originally  elected  to  the  Pococke  Institntion,  from 
a  parish  school,  by  a  competitive  examination ;  and  on  his  leaving  the  Sentrf 
school  Prof.  Galbraith  appointed  him  his  assistant  in  Trinity  College,  in  cod** 
quence  of  the  skill  in  drawing  which  he  exhibited,  and  his  knowledge  ofmali* 
matics,  as  proved  by  his  final  examination. 
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OBBATB  IN  THE  UNITBD  STATIB  8BNATB,  MAT  18tH,  1864. 


Thb  Bill  making  appropriation  for  the  Military-  Academy  being  under  consid- 
eration, Senator  Anthony,  of  R  Island,  remarked  on  the  following  amendment : 

And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  hereafter,  in  all  appointments  of  cadets  to  the 
IGlitary  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  selections  for  such  appointments  in  the 
several  districts  shall  be  made  from  the  candidates  according  to  their  respective 
merits  and  qualifications,  to  be  determined  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  substantially  the  proposition  which  I  offered  at  the  last 
session ;  and  although  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  for  it  the  assent  of  the 
Senate,  mainlj  from  an  apprehension  of  practical  difficulties  in  carrying  out  what 
is  admitted  to  be  a  desirable  reform  if  it  could  be  effected,  yet  the  general  ex- 
pression of  Senators  was  so  much  in  favor  of  the  principle,  and  I  have  been  so 
much  strengthened  in  my  views  on  the  subject  by  subsequent  reflection  and  ex- 
amination, that  I  am  emboldened  to  renew  it. 

I  differ  entirely  from  those  who  are  fond  of  disparaging  the  Military  Academy. 
It  has  been  of  incalculable  service  to  the  country;  it  is  the  origin  and  the  con- 
stant supply  of  that  military  science  without  which  mere  courage  would  be 
constantly  foiled,  i^nd  battles  would-be  but  Indian  fights  on  a  large  scale.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  Mexican  war,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  West  Point  shone 
with  conspicuous  luster,  it  is  safe  to  leave  the  vindication  of  the  Academy  to  the 
gallant  and  able  men  who  have  illustrated  the  annals  of  the  war  that  is  now 
raging.  Nor  have  its  indirect  advantages  been  less  marked  than  its  direct.  It 
has  kept  alive  a  military  spirit,  and  kept  up  a  good  standard  of  military  instruc- 
tion in  the  volunteer  militia.  It  furnished,  from  its  graduates  who  have  retired 
from  the  Army,  scores  of  men  who  rushed  to  the  head  of  our  new  levies,  who 
organized  and  instructed  them,  inspired  them  with  confidence,  and  led  them 
over  many  a  bloody  field  to  many  a  glorious  victory.  Large  numbers  of  our 
best  volunteer  officers  owe  their  instruction  indirectly  to  West  Point 

To  say  that  no  course  of  military  instruction  can  make  a  pupil  a  military  ge- 
nius, can  create  in  him  that  rare  quality  that  takes  in  at  a  glance,  almost  by  in- 
tuition, the  relative  strength  of  great  masses  opposed  to  each  other,  and  that 
power  of  combination  which  can  bring  an  inferior  force  always  in  greater  num- 
ber upon  the  severed  portions  of  a  superior  force,  is  very  true.  To  discard  mil- 
itary education  on  that  account  would  be  like  shutting  up  the  schools  and  col- 
leges  because  they  can  not  turn  out  Miltons  and  Burkes  and  Websters.  Edu- 
cation does  not  create,  it  develops  and  enlarges  and  inspires  and  elevates.  It 
will  make  the  perfect  flower,  the  majestic  tree,  from  the  little  seed ;  but  it  must 
have  the  seed.  And  what  I  desire  is  that  the  Academy  at  West  Point  should 
have  the  best  seed ;  that  its  great  resources,  its  careful  culture,  its  scientific  ap- 
pliances, should  not  be  wasted  on  second-rate  material.  The  Academy  has 
never  had  a  fair  cliance;  thc^ country  has  not  had  a  fair  chance;  the  boys  have 
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the  oonntiy.  I  desire  that  the  Aci  demj  shall  begin,  as  it  goes  on.  upon  th« 
not  had  a  fair  chance.  This  is  what  I  want  them  all  to  bave^  and  especiaUr 
competitive  principle.  As  all  its  standing,  all  its  honors,  are  won  hj  cocpeti- 
tioD,  8o  should  the  original  right  to  compete  (or  them  be  won.  I  would  gire 
all  the  youth  of  the  country  a  fair  chance ;  and.  more  desirable  than  tliat.  I 
would  give  the  country  a  &ir  chance  for  all  its  yootfa.  I  woold  have  the 
Academy  tilled  np  by  those  young  men  who,  upon  examination  by  comi^  tect 
judges,  should  be  found  most  likely  to  render  the  best  service  to  liie  oouqItt; 
to  make  tlie  best  offioere;  whose  qualifications,  physical,  intellectual,  and  mc^ 
whose  tastes  and  habits,  should  seem  to  best  fit  them  for  military  life. 

But,  it  is  objected,  no  such  examination  would  be  infallible.  Of  conrse  it 
would  not  be.  No  human  judgment  is  infallible.  Our  deliberations  are  not  in- 
fallible ;  but  therefore  sliall  we  not  deliberate  ?  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  not  infaUible;  tlicrefore  shall  we  abolish  the  court? 

A  Senator,    The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  say  yesu 

Mr.  Axthont.  I  know  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hale] 
woul;l  say  "  Yea."  He  would  abolish  both  the  Academy  and  the  Court,  and  I 
can  well  suppose  that  the  policy  which  would  abolish  the  one  might  aboli>h  the 
other.  But  although  such  an  examination  would  not  be  infallible,  it  would,  if 
properly  orgai.ized  and  properly  coiiducted.  accomplish  muL-h  toward  the  nform 
which  all  admit  to  be  desirable,  if  it  be  practicable.  It  can  not  be  d».nbted  that 
the  young  men  who  would  come  out  best  from  such  a  trial  would,  as  a  body, 
be  superior  to  those  who  are  selected  upon  mere  personal  preferences,  and  xbise 
preferences  generally  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  parents;  not  fUr  their  own 
qualifications,  but  as  a  recognition  of  the  political  services  of  their  fiilhera. 

But,  a^-aln,  it  was  objected  when  I  made  this  proposition  a  year  ago  that  it 
was  not  equal ;  because,  in  giving  to  any  given  place  of  examination,  some 
young  men  would  have  further  to  travel  than  others!     If  this  objection  had 
not  been   gravely  made  by  iftn  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re?pect  I 
shou'd  be  tempted  to  call  it  puerile.     A  boy  asks  the  privilege  of  going  a  hun- 
dred niiks  to  the  place  of  examination,  and  is  told  that  he  can  not  have  it  be- 
cause another  Ix^y  will  have  to  go  two  hundred  miles,  and  another  but  fifty,  and 
it  is  not  equal!     Tlie  fact  that  either  of  them  would  go  five  hundred  miles  on 
foot  for  tlie  opjx)rtunity  of  competition  is  not  taken  into  the  account.    On  the 
same  principle  our  elections  arc  not  equal,  for  one  man  must  travel  further  thtn 
another  to  reach  the  polls.     For  a  boy  who  can  not  obtain  the  means  to  trafel 
from  his  home  to  the  place  of  examination — and  there  will  be  very  few  sueh  cf 
tliose  who  would  be  likely  to  pass  high  in  the  examination — the  plan  prnpiowd 
would  be  no  worse,  certainly,  than  the  present  system;  for  those  who  have  the 
means  the  difference  in  travel  is  too  small  an  item  to  enter  into  the  account 

No  plan  can  be  made  perfectly  equal.  Shall  we  therefore  refuse  to  make  a 
large  advance  toward  equality  ?  Certainly  the  system  which  invites  a  competi- 
tion from  all  who  are  in  a  condition  to  avail  themselves  of  it  is  more  equal  man 
that  which  excludes  all  competition.  But  although  equality  in  tlie  advantages 
of  the  Academy  is  very  desirable,  and  although  the  amendment  proposed  would 
be  a  long  step  in  that  direction,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  that  1  urge  it  It  ii 
not  to  give  all  the  young  men  an  equal  chance  for  the  Academy,  it  is  to  give 
the  Acaulem/  a  chance  for  the  best  young  men ;  and  although  even  under  thii 
system  the '  )eRt  young  men  will  often  fail  of  success,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that 
many  moro  of  them  will  enter  the  service  than  under  the  present  system. 
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Kor  will  the  advantages  of  this  competition  be  confined  to  those  who  reach 
the  prize  for  which  so  manj  will  struggle.  An  incalculable  although  an  inci- 
dental benefit  will  accrue  to  the  thousands  whose  youthful  hearts  will  be  stirred 
Dj  au  honorable  ambition,  and  who  will  cultivate  their  minds  hy  liberal  studies 
and  develop  their  physical  power  hj  manly  exercises  in  the  struggle  upon  which 
the  humblest  may  enter,  and  in  which  the  proudest  can  obtain  only  what  he 
fairly  earns.  Under  the  present  system  the  Academy  wastes  full  half  its 
strength  upon  boys  who  never  ought  to  be  admitted,  and  whose  natural  inca- 
pacity derives  but  little  benefit  firom  the  partial  training  that  they  receive  there. 
Under  the  system  proposed,  the  Academy  would  exert  its  influence  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  brightest  and  most  aspiring  boys  all  over  the  country,  stimulating 
them  to  the  pursuit  of  such  studies  and  to  the  formation  of  such  habits  as,  if 
they  fail  to  carry  them  to  West  Point,  will  help  to  conduct  them  to  usefulness 
and  honor  in  whatever  path  of  life  they  may  choose. 

But,  again,  we  are  met  with  the  objection  that  this  proposition  is  impractica- 
ble, that  it  looks  very  well  on  paper,  but  that  it  can  not  be  carried  into  effect 
Let  us  see.  It  is  quite  safe  to  conclude  that  what  has  been  done  can  bo  done, 
and  that  what  wise  and  judicious  people  do,  and  persist  in  doing  after  experi- 
ment, is  proper  to  be  done.  What  is  the  most  warlike  nation  of  Europe? 
What  nation  of  Europe  has  carried  military  science  to  the  highest  degree  ? 
What  nation  of  Europe  has  the  greatest  genius  for  organization  ?  You  will  say 
the  French.  Let  us  see  what  is  their  sytem.  I  read  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission appointed  by  Congress  in  1860  to  visit  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  report  upon  the  sjrstem  of  instruction ;  a  commission  of  which  you, 
Mr.  President,  [Mr.  Foot,]  were  a  member: 

Among  the  European  systems  of  military  education  that  of  France  is  preemi- 
nent. The  stimulating  principle  of  competition  extends  throutrhout  the  whole 
system;  it  exists  in  the  appointment  of  the  student,  in  his  progress  through  the 
preliminary  schools,  in  his  transfer  to  the  higher  schools,  in  liis  promotion  to  the 
Array,  and  in  his  advancement  in  his  subsequent  career.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  the  French  system  are  thus  described  by  the  British  commissioners. 

"  1.  The  proportion,  founded  apparently  upon  principle,  which  officera  educated 
in  military  schools  are  made  to  bear  to  those  promoted  for  service  from  the 
ranks.  2.  The  mature  age  at  which  military  education  begins.  3.  The  system 
of  thorough  competition  on  which  it  is  founded.  4.  The  extensive  Stxito  ussist- 
ance  afforded  to  successful  candidates  for  entrance  into  military  schools  when- 
ever their  circumstances  require  it.     ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Admission  to  the  military  schools  of  France  can  only  be  gained  through  b 
public  competitive  examination  by  those  who  have  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  from  the  lycees  or  public  schools,  and  from  the  orphan 
school  of  La  FlOche. 

.  A  powerful  influence  has  thus  been  exercised  upon  the  character  of  education 
in  France.  Tlie  importance  of  certain  studies  has  been  gradually  reduced,  while 
those  of  a  scientific  character,  entermg  more  directly  into  the  pursuits  of  life, 
have  been  constantly  elevated. 

The  two  great  elementary  military  schools  are  the  School  of  St.  Cyr  and  tho 
Polytechnic  School  These,  as  well  as  the  other  military  schools,  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Minister  of  War,  with  whom  the  authorities  of  the  schools  are  in 
direct  communication.  Commissions  in  the  infantry,  cavalry,  and  marines  can 
only  be  obtained  by  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  or  by  passing  successfully 
through  the  School  of  St.  Cyr,  admission  to  which  is  gained  by  the  competitive 
examination  already  referred  to." 

Again,  the  Commission  say,  speaking  of  the  School  of  St  Cyr: 

The  admission  is  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all  youths,  French  by 
birth  or  by  naturalization,  who,  on  the  Ist  of  January  preceding  their  candidature^ 
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were  not  less  than  sixteen  and  not  more  than  twenty  yean  old.  To  this  exam- 
ination are  also  admitted  soldiers  in  the  ranks  between  twenty  and  twentj^Td 
years,  who,  at  the  date  of  its  commencement,  have  been  actually  in  serrice  in 
their  regiments  for  two  year& 

A  board  of  examiners  passes  through  France  once  every  year,  and  examines 
all  who  present  themselves  having  the  prescribed  qualifications. 

A  list  of  such  candidates  as  are  found  eligible  for  admission  to  St  Cyr  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Minister  of  War.  The  number  of  vacancies  has  already  been  de- 
termined, and  the  candidates  admitted  are  taken  in  the  order  of  merit. 

Twenty-seven,  or  sometimes  a  greater  number,  are  annually,  at  tlie  cV»5e  of 
their  second  year  of  study,  placed  in  competition  with  twenty-five  candidates 
from  the  second  lieutenants  belonging  to  the  army,  if  so  many  are  forilictiminft 
for  admission  to  the  Staff-School  at  Paris.  This  advantage  is  one  object  which 
serves  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  the  permission  being  given  according  to  rank 
in  the  classification  by  order  of  merit 

In  regard  to  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  Commission  say : 

Admission  to  the  School  is,  and  has  been  since  its  first  commeneemeDt  in 
1794,  obtiuned  by  competition  in  a  general  examination,  held  yearly,  acd  open 
to  all.  Every  French  youth  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty  i  or  if  la 
the  army  up  to  the  age  of  twenty -five)  may  offer  himself  as  a  candidate. 

This  is  the  system  which  was  organized  by  Carnot  and  adopted  and  extended 
by  Napoleon.  Under  this  system  the  French  army  has  attained  itn  perfection 
of  organization,  its  high  discipline,  its  science,  its  dash,  and  its  eflBcienor. 

But  not  the  French  alone  have  adopted  the  competitive  system.  In  England, 
all  whose  traditions  are  aristocratical,  where  promotion  in  the  army  has  so  long 
been  made  by  patronage  and  by  purcliase,  the  sturdy  common  sense  of  the  na* 
tion  has  puslied  away  the  obstructions  that  have  blocked  up  the  avenues  to  the 
army,  and  have  opened  them  to  merit,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  English  people  were  shocked  at  the 
evident  inferiority  of  their  army  to  the  French.  Their  officers  did  not  know 
how  to  take  care  of  their  men,  or  how  to  fight  them.  And  although  in  the  end 
British  pluck  and  British  persistence  vindicated  themselves,  as  they  always 
have  and  always  will,  it  was  not  till  thousands  of  lives  had  been  sacritic-ed  that 
might  liave  been  saved  under  a  better  system.  No  French  officer  would  hare 
permitted  that  memorable  charge  at  Balakluva,  which  was  as  remarkdWe  for 
the  stupidity  that  ordered  it  as  for  the  valor  that  executed  it,  and  wh'xh  h-is 
been  sung  in  verses  nearly  as  bad  as  the  generalship  which  they  Cv^cbrate. 
After  tlie  war,  the  English  Government,  with  the  practical  good  sense  vtieb 
usually  distlntruishcs  it,  came,  without  difficulty,  to  the  conclusion  that  cu'ril 
was  bt'ttor  than  family  in  officering  the  army,  and  thst  it  was  nmre  desinible to 
put  its  epaulets  upon  the  shoulder  of  those  who  could  take  car©  of  the  men  and 
lead  thorn  properly  than  upon  those  who  could  trace  their  descent  to  the  Con- 
queror, or  whose  uncles  could  return  members  of  Parliament  Acctmiingly, 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  which  had  been  filled,  as  ours  is,  by  j^tron;>ge, 
was  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  On  this  subject  I  quote  from  the  very 
int(;rcsting  and  valuable  report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Militiry  Academy  in  1S63: 

The  same  principle  was  applied  to  appointments  and  promotion  in  the  new 
re;?inv  iits  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  great  war  in  which  England  (owd 
herself  ongjiged. 

Subjects,  time,  and  place  of  examination  were  officially  made  known  throagh- 
out  the  kiMjrdom,  and  conmiissions  to  conduct  the  examinations  were  flppoiattd, 
composed  of  men  of  good  common  sense,  military  officers,  and  eminent  prsk'iical 
teachei-s  and  educators.  The  results,  as  stated  in  a  debate  in  Parliament  five 
y**ars  later,  on  extending  this  principle  to  all  public  schools,  and  all  app-int- 
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ments  and  promotions  in  every  department  of  the  public  service,  were  as  fol- 
lows: in  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  candidates  from  all  classes  of  society  appeared — sons  of  merchants, 
attorney's,  clergymen,  meclianics,  and  noblemen,  and  among  the  successful  com- 
petitors every  class  was  represented.  Among  tlie  number  was  the  son  of  a  me- 
chanic in  t^ie  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  the  son  of  an  earl  who  was  at  that  time 
a  cabinet  minister — the  graduates  of  national  schools,  and  the  students  of  Eton, 
and  other  great  public  schools. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Edward  Chadwick,  in  a  report  before  the  National  Social 
Science  Association,  at  Cambridge  in  1 862,  says : 

**  Out  of  an  average  three  hundred  patronage-appointed  cadets  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  officers  of  engineers  and  the  artillery,  during 
the  five  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  open  competition  for 
admission  to  the  Academy,  there  were  fifty  who  were,  after  long  and  indul- 
gent trial  and  with  a  due  regard  to  infiuential  parents  and  pat^ou^l,  dismissed 
for  hopeless  incapacity  for  the  service  of  those  scientific  corps.  During  the 
five  subsequent  years,  which  have  been  years  of  the  open-competition  prin- 
ciple, there  has  not  been  one  dismissed  for  incapacity.  Moreover,  the  general 
standard  of  capacity  has  been  advanced.  An  eminent  professor  of  this  univer- 
sity, who  has  taught  as  well  under  the  patronage  as  under  the  competitive  sys- 
tem at  that  Academy,  declares  that  the  quality  of  mind  of  the  average  of  the  ca- 
dets has  been  improved  by  the  competition,  so  much  so  that  he  considets  that  the 
present  average  quality  of  the  mind  of  cadets  there,  though  the  sorts  of  attain- 
ment are  different,  has  been  brought  up  to  the  average  of  the  first-class  men  of 
this  (Cambridge)  university,  which  of  ilself  is  a  great  gain.  Another  result,  the 
opposite  to  that  which  was  confidently  predicted  by  the  opponents  to  the  princi- 
ple, has  been  that  the  average  physical  power  or  bodily  strength,  instead  of  be- 
ing diminished,  is  advanced  beyond  the  average  of  their  predecessors." 

I  read  this  also  from  the  same  report:    • 

Another  result  of  immense  importance  to  the  educational  interests  of  Great 
Britain  has  followed  the  introduction  of  these  open  competitive  examinations 
for  appointments  to  the  military  and  naval  schools,  to  the  East  India  service,  as 
well  as  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  principal  clerkships  in  the  war,  admiralty,  ordnance, 
and  homo  departments  of  the  Government.  A  stimulus  of  the  most  healthy 
and  powerful  kind,  worth  more  than  millions  of  pecuniary  endowment,  has  been 
given  to  all  the  great  schools  of  the  country,  including  the  universities  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  candidates,  gradu- 
ates of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  had  succeeded  over  competitors  from  Oxford  and 
Edinburg  in  obtaining  valuable  appointments  in  the  East  India  service,  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  latter  universities  began  to  look  to  theu:  laurels.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  to  the  master  of  any  important  school  that  some  of  his  leading  pu- 
pils might  compete  in  these  examinations,  and  that  his  own  reputation  as  a 
teacher  depended  in  a  measure  on  the  success  or  failure  of  these  pupils,  he  had 
a  new  motive  to  impart  the  most  vigorous  and  thorough  training. 

Such  has  been  the  result  in  France  and.  in  England.  We  are  not  without 
examples  at  home.  The  competitive  system  has  beem  tried  in  repeated  in- 
stances here  in  the  appointments  both  to  the  Military  and  the  Naval  Academy. 
Several  Representatives  in  Congress,  with  a  conscientious  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  them,  have  given  their  patronage  to  the  result  of  general 
competition,  among  them  the  gentleman  who  so  ably  represented,  in  the  last 
Congress,  the  district  in  which  I  live.  The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
Here,  again,  I  will  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  1863: 

The  principle  itself;  of  selection  by  merit,  either  in  the  mode  of  public  exami- 
nation or  of  careful  and  searching  inquiry  by  competent  and  impartial  educators 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  parties  to  whom  custom,  and  not  law,  had  as- 
signed the  grave  responsibility  of  nominating  candidates,  has  been  voluntarily 
applied  in  several  Congressional  districts.  Not  a  cadet  known  to  have  been 
thus  selected  and  appointed  has  ever  bi%ken  down  fbom  want  of  vigor  of  body 
or  mind,  or  failed  to  reach  and  maintain  an  honorable  position  on  the  merit-roU 
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of  the  Academy;  and  to  this  careful  selection  by  those  who  felt  tiie  reeponsibil- 
ity  of  the  privilege  accorded  to  them  is  the  country  indebted  for  its  most  ea^ 
nent  and  useful  officers. 

The  same  report  makes  some  observations  on  another  point: 

To  the  objection  that  selection  by  public  competitive  examination  will  involre 
expense,  we  reply  that  any  expense  which  will  do  away  wiih  the  prejudjcea 
against  the  Academy,  which  the  present  system  of  patronage  has  done  so  much 
directly  and  indirectly  to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time, 
exclude  incompetent  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  talented,  well-tmined 
officers  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be  well  incurred.  But  in  our  opink)o 
there  will  be  no  more  expense  in  selecting  and  educating  a  given  number  <^ 
cadets  on  this  plan  than  on  the  present.  The  two  thousand  cadets  who  were 
appointed  by  patronage  and  failed  to  graduate,  cost  the  Governntent,  directly 
and  indirectly,  each  year  a  much  larger  sum  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have 
excluded  them  in  advance  from  the  institution  by  competitive  examination  and 
filling  their  places  by  better  men ;  and  their  exclusion  by  substituting  better 
material  would  have  been  an  incalculable  gain  to  the  Academy,  facilitating  its 
discipline,  increasing  the  value  of  its  instruction,  and  giving  to  the  Army  a 
larger  number  of  competent  officers. 

Even  under  the  despotic  government  of  Austria  tlie  competitive  system  has 

been  adop^  for  the  higher  places,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Prussia  and 

Italy.    In  Austria  every  subject  can  claim  admission  into  the  military  schools 

on  payment  of  the  cost  of  his  instruction;  and  all  the  appointments  to  the  staff 

are  on  the  competitive  system.     On  this  subject  I  read  from  the  work  upon 

MUitary  Education  and  Schools,  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  who  stands  in  the 

veiy  front  rank  of  the  great  educators,  and  who  gives  to  the  competitive  system 

the  weight  of  a  name  which  alone  should  incline  us  strongly  in  its  favor  : 

The  yearly  examinations,  the  manner  in  which  the  marks  of  the  monthly  ex- 
aminations tell  on  the  final  one,  and  the  careful  classification  of  the  pupils  in 
the  order  of  merit,  reminded  us  of  the  system  of  the  Polytechnic  more  tlian  any 
other  school  we  have  seen.    »    »    •    • 

The  arrangements  for  the  general  staff-school  require  more  remark. 

In  our  report  upon  Austrian  schools  we  have  specially  noticed  this  school  u 
remarkable  for  its  thorough  and  open  competitive  character  from  first  to  last, 
and  its  very  sensible  plan  of  study.  Admission  to  it  is  by  competition,  open  to 
officers  of  all  arms.  The  pupils  are  not  unduly  overburdened  with  work ;  per- 
haps there  is  even  room  for  one  or  two  more  subjects  of  importance;  but  what 
is  done  seems  to  be  done  thoroughly.  The  officefs  are  carefully  ranked  on 
leaving  the  school,  according  as  the  abilities  tliey  have  displayed  may  be  con- 
sidered a  criterion  of  their  fitness  for  employment  on  the  general  staff;  and  in 
this  order  they  enter  the  staff  corps.  The  consequence  is  that  every  officer 
knows  distinctly,  from  the  time  that  he  first  competes  for  admission  until  his 
final  examination  on  leaving,  that  the  order  in  which  he  will  enter  the  staff 
depends  entirely  on  his  0wn  exertions  and  success  at  the  schooL  It  seemed  to 
us  that  this  open  competition  produced  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  energy  in  the 
students  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  any  we  met  with  elsewhere. 

I  quote  from  the  same  work  in  regard  to  the  military  education  in  Sardinia: 

Admission  into  the  artillery  and  engineer  school  may  be  considered  the  re- 
ward of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Aceademia  MiUtctre,  who,  after 
spending  their  last  year  in  that  institution  in  the  study  of  the  higher  mathemat* 
ics,  chemistry,  and  architectural  drawing,  are  transferred  for  the  completion  of 
their  education  to  the  school  of  the  artillery  and  engineers. 

The  staff-school,  the  formation  of  which  dates  from  1850,  is  chiefly  frequented 
by  officers  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  who  must  be  below  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  years  upon  their  entrance.  It  is  carried  on  upon  the  competitive  final  ex- 
amination, the  ablest  entering  the  staff  corps  in  that  order. 

In  the  same  work  Mr.  Barnard  characterizes  the  Staff-School  at  Vienna : 

The  most  strikmg  features  in  the  system  of  this  school,  both  at  the  eutraooi 
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and  throughout  the  course,  are,  that  it  is  distinctly  competitive,  that  it  admits 
vciy  young  officers,  and  that  while  the  work  is  considerable,  the  subjects  for 
Btndy  are  not  numerous.  In  these  three  points  it  differs  considerably  from  the 
Prussian  staff-school,  in  which  the  students  are  generally  older,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  comp  etition  is  not  so  fully  carried  out  In  the  Austrian  school  the  stu- 
dantsare  pi  aced.  on  entering,  in  the  order  which  their  entrance  examination 
has  just  fixed.  They  are  examined  once  a  month  during  their  stay.  On  leav- 
ing the  school  their  respective  places  are  again  determined,  and  they  have  a 
daim  for  appointments  in  the  staff  corps  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  wore 
placed  on  leaving  the  schooL    In  Belgium  the  competitive  system  is  fblly  adopted. 

The  following  teftimony  is  fVom  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  principle  of 
competitive  examination  for  admission  into  the  public  service,  read  before  Sec* 
tion  F.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  Leeds,  September  2Y,  1858,  by  Edward  Cbadwick: 

Mr.  Canon  Mosely  attests  that  the  " qunlificatioos  of  the  whole"  body  of 
competitive  candidates  appeared  to  rise  above  the  general  "  level  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country."  It  is  stated  in  evidence  before  the  commissioners  for  in- 
quiring into  the  .means  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army,  that  this 
was  most  decidedly  so  of  the  whole  body  of  competing  candidates  for  medical 
appointments  in  the  East  India  service.  Mr.  Canon  Mosely  concludes  his  report 
on  the  last  year's  experience  in  the  following  terms :  "  With  reference  to  the 
general  scope  and  tendency  of  competitive  examinations,  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted the  observation,  that  the  consciousness  which  success  in  such  examina- 
tions brings  with  it  in  early  life  of  a  power  to  act  resolutely  on  a  determinate 
plan,  and  to  achieve  a  difficult  success.  oontributes«  more  than  the  consciousness 
of  talent  to  the  formation  of  a  manly  and  honorable  character,  and  to  success  on 
whatever  career  a  man  may  enter." 

The  report  of  the  last  Board  of  Visitors  at  West  Point,  from  which  I  have 
read,  I  believe  has  not  yet  been  printed  by  Congress ;  I  have  read  from  a 
pamphlet  copy  of  it  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Education.  The  Board  was  com- 
posed, as  it  usually  is,  of  men  of  high  character  and  ability.  AfVer  a  fbll  and 
laborious  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  they  unanimously  and  earnestly 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  competitive  system. 

If  the  appointments  to  fill  and  maintain  the  corps  at  this  maximum  [four  hun- 
dred] can  be  selected  out  of  the  many  American  youths  ambitious  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  Army,  on  the  plan  of  an  open  competitive  examination  in  the 
several  States,  the  Visitors  believe  that  ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thus 
appointed  will  go  through  the  whole  course  with  honor,  and  the  average  ability, 
scholarship,  and  good  conduct  of  the  whole  corps  will  equal  that  now  reached 
by  the  first  ten  of  each  class. 

With  such  experience  of  other  nations,  with  such  examples  at  home,  I  sub- 
mit that  we  may  safely  in  this  republican  country  give  our  young  men  the  priv- 
ileges that  are  conceded  in  imperial  France  and  in  aristocratic  England ;  that 
we  may  safely  place  competition  against  patronage,  and  g^ve  to  modest  merit 
a  chance  with  pretentious  imbecility.  I  would  go  somewhat  further  in  the 
competitive  system.  I  would  not  have  the  Army  or  the  Kavy  officered  exdu- 
sively  by  the  graduates  of  the  national  Academies.  If  any  young  man,  at  his  own 
expense,  and  by  his  own  stffdy  and  aptitude  for  the  profession,  has  fitted  him- 
self for  a  command  in  either,  let  the  competition  be  open  to  him  equally  with 
those  who  have  been  instructed  at  the  public  expense,  and  let  the  epaulets  rest 
on  the  shoulders  that  are  most  worthy  to  wear  them.  But  I  do  not  propose  to 
follow  the  subject  to  this  extent  at  present.  I  shall  be  abundantly  content  if 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  competitive  system,  which  has  worked  so  well  in  other 
countries  and  so  well  here  as  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  in  the  Military  Academy. 
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ARTILLERY  SCHOOL  AT  FORTRESS  MONROE. 


HISTORICAL  KOncl. 

Thk  Artillery  School  of  the  United  States  Army  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  was  organized  and  opened  April  1,  1868,  under  a  code  of 
regulations  and  programme  of  instruction  drawn  up  by  Col.  William 
F.  Barry  (who  was  placed  in  command  from  the  start),  and  ap- 
proved by  the  General  of  the  Army.  After  two  years  of  expe- 
rience the  code  and  programme  were  revised^  and  the  present  sys- 
tem established.  The  class  of  1868  and  of  1869,  consisted,  each, 
of  twenty  lieutenants  of  artillery,  and  of  the  whole  number,  thirty- 
eight  were  sent  back  to  their  regiments  after  having  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination.  To  this  number  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  (April)  1871,  sixteen  more  out  of  the  class  of  twenty  were 
found  qualified  to  return  to  their  respective  regiments;  twenty 
more  are  now  in  the  progress  of  instruction,  constituting  together 
one-half  of  all  the  officers  of  that  grade  belonging  to  the  artillery, 

COURSE    OP  INSTRUCTION.* 

The  course  of  theoretical  instruction  embraces  the  subjects  of 
mathematics,  ordnance,  and  gunnery,  military  engineering  and  sur- 
veying, military  history,  and  military,  constitutional,  and  interna- 
tional law.  The  method  of  pursuing  these  studies  is  very  similar 
to  that  pursued  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  viz.,  by 
recitations,  questions,  and  demonstrations  at  the  blackboard.  In 
military  history  each  officer  is  required,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
recitations,  to  prepare  and  read  before  the  class  and  staff  of  the 
school  two  essays  or  memoirs  upon  some  battle,  campaign,  or  the 
military  events  of  some  epoch  of  peculiar  interest. 

The  topics  for  these  essays  are  selected  by  the  instructor  in  mili- 
tary history,  with  the  approval  of  the  commandant  and  superintend- 
ent of  instruction,  and  are  generally  confined  to  events  not  prior  to 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  necessary  maps,  instruments,  and  apparatus  for  the  elucida- 

*  Report  of  Col.  Barrj,  dated  Soptambor  13, 1871. 
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tion  or  practical  application  of  the  Tarioas  sabjectB  of  the  entiie 
range  of  the  theoretical  course  have  to  a  considerable  extent  been 
supplied  to  the  school  by  requisitions  upon  the  Engineer  and  Ord- 
nance Departments  of  the  Army.  They  are  kept  in  active  use,  and 
are  of  the  greatest  value. 

Instructions  in  the  theoretical  course  is  confined  to  the  months 
of  autumn,  winter,  and  the  early  spring,  except  instruction  in  math- 
ematics, which  unavoidably  has  to  be  given  during  the  months  of 
May«  June,  July,  and  Angust. 

The  course  of  practical  instruction  is  pursued,  as  the  weather 
permits,  throughout  the  entire  year,  but  is  more  closely  attended  to 
during  the  months  of  summer  and  aatumn.  This  course  consists 
of  the  service  of  every  species  of  gun,  howitzer,  or  mortar  in  use 
in  the  United  States  military  service;  of  the  use  of  the  virions 
kinds  of  projectiles  and  fuses ;  the  laying  of  platforms ;  the  oA  of 
plane-tables,  and  telemeters,  for  ascertaining  ranges ;  of  mechanical 
manoeuvres;  transportation  and  other  handling  of  all  kinds  of  ord- 
nance, and  particularly  of  the  15-inch  guns  and  their  carriage*,  and 
of  13-inoh  mortars  and  th^ir  beds,  and  of  other  heavy  material 
which  has  been  adopted  into  the  artillery  of  the  United  States. 

The  practical  course  also  includes  very  full  target  practice  with 
every  description  of  ordnance;  the  duties  of  the  laboratory,  as  far 
as  they  immediately  concern  officers  of  artillery ;  and  the  stndy  of 
and  recitation  in  the  tactics  for  light  and  heavy  artillery,  and  as 
much  of  the  tactics  for  infantry  as  is  essential  for  artillery  officers. 

Guns,  carriages,  ammunition,  platforms,  artillery  machines,  incla- 
ding  hvdraulic-jacks  of  greater  or  less  power,  and  other  appliances, 
are  supjdied  by  requisition  on  the  Ordnance  Department  in  snch 
number  and  variety  as  may  be  desired.  The  school  is  com|)clled  to 
be  indebted  to  the  Ordnance  Department  for  the  occasional  nse, 
when  nece^^Niry,  of  some  of  its  instruments  and  apparatus  for  deter- 
mining initial  velocities,  pressures,  densities,  etc 

Instruction  in  the  practical  course  is  designed  to  be  as  thorough 
as  possible,  and  no  officer  leaves  the  school  who  has  not  become 
practically  familiar  with  the  tools  of  his  trade,  and  able  to  use  them 
intellitrentlv. 

A  school  for  non-commissioned  officers,  and  for  snch  other  enlist- 
ed men  as  may  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  is  also 
established.  Every  non-commissioned  officer  belonging  to  the  five 
instruction  batteries  is  required  to  attend  the  school  for  one  years 
full  course  of  instruction;  all  other  enlisted  men  are  permitted  to 
attend.     But  their  attendance  upon  school  is  entirely  voluntair. 
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Enlisted  men  of  good  character,  and  belonging  to  batteries  not  sta- 
tioned at  the  post  where  the  Artillery  School  is  established,  are  also 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  one  year's  course  of  instruction 
at  the  school.  Such  men,  on  their  own  application,  arc  nominated 
by  their  battery  commanders  to  their  regimental  commanders,  on 
whose  approval  they  are  detached  from  their  batteries,  by  orders 
from  the  head-quartere  of  the  Army,  and  directed  to  report  them- 
selves in  person  to  the  commanding  ofiicer  of  the  school.  Of  this 
last-named  class  of  men  twenty- two  have  undergone  or  are  now  un- 
dergoing instruction  at  the  school. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  the  non-commissioned  officers  is 
both  practical  and  theoretical.  The  practical  course  is  pursued 
pari  passu  with  that  of  the  commissioned  officers,  but  is  not  carried 
to  th^  same  extent,  being  restricted  to  the  scope  of  the  necessary 
duties  and  requirements  of  non-commissioned  officers  of  artillery, 
and  to  the  average  capacity  of  enlisted  men  of  that  grade  in  oar 
Army. 

The  theoretical  course  of  instruction  for  the  non-commissioned 
officers  embraces  mathematics,  history  of  the  United  States,  geog- 
raphy, reading,  and  writing.  The  subject  of  mathematics  includes 
the  entire  field  of  arithmetic,  and,  for  the  more  advanced  scholars, 
it  is  carried  as  far  as  equations  of  the  second  degree  in  algebra. 
The  instruction  in  most  of  the  branches  is  conducted  as  in  the  school 
for  commissioned  officers,  by  recitations  at  the  blackboard,  and  by 
qaestions. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  duties  of  the  Artillery  School 
one  hundred  and  three  enlisted  men  (chiefly  non-commissioned 
officers)  have  gone  through  the  entire  course  of  practical  and  theo- 
retical instruction  for  one  year,  and  have  been  awarded  by  the  staff 
of  the  school  engraved  certificates,  signed  by  each  of  its  members, 
setting  forth  that  fact. 

The  following-named  officers  constitute  the  staff  and  instructors 
at  the  school  at  the  present  date,  and,  with  the  above-stated  excep- 
tions, have  been  thus  on  duty  since  its  first  establishment : 

Commandant. — Colonel  W.  F.  Barry,  Second  Artillery. 

Superintendent  of  Theoretical  Inairuclion, — Lieutenaut-Colonel  I.  Roberts, 
Fourth  Artillery. 

Suptrintetidtmt  of  Practical  Instruction. — Major  G.  A.  De  Rosay,  Third  Artil- 
lery. 

Member  of  Staff. — Major  T.  G.  Baylor,  Ordnance  Department. 

Adjutant  of  School  aiid  Secretary  of  Staff. — First  Lieutenant  I.  C.  Breckm- 
ridge,  Second  Artillery. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics^  Ordnance^  and  Gunnery. — Captain  B.  Lodor,  Fourth 
Artillery. 

lastrurJor  in  MiWa^y,  International^  and  Constitutional  LaWf  and  in  Tactics.'-' 
Captain  S.  S.  Elder,  First  Artillery. 
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Inatrudor  in  MaihemaHca  and  MUiiary  Engineering, — Captain  S.  N.  BeDjamio, 
Second  Artillery. 

Inairudor  m  MaOiemaUea  and  Military  BisloTy, — Captain  E.  R.  Wanier, 
Third  Artillery. 

Insbruclor  in  7hcfic9.— Captain  J.  W.  Piper,  Filth  Artilleiy. 

A  library  of  books  of  reference,  professional  instmction  and  gen- 
eral reading,  to  the  number  of  2,050  volames,  belongs  to  the  school, 
made  np  of  duplicates  from  the  libraries  of  the  War  Department 
and  the  Military  Academy,  and  a  beqaest  of  Gol.  Archer. 

A  museum  of  field,  siege,  and  sea-coast  artillery ;  specimens  of 
primers,  fuses,  and  projectiles ;  different  varieties  of  small  arms  of 
this  and  other  countries;  instruments  for  inspecting  cannon  and 
projectiles,  has  been  commenced,  by  the  Superintendent,  as  a  useful 
aid  to  the  course  of  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
school.     It  now  numbers  over.  4,000  articles. 

The  Artillery  School  has  been  organized  and  conducted  thns.far 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department,  and  favor,  with  this  arm  of 
the  service,  without  any  special  pecuniary  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  present  Commandant,  Col.  William  F.  Barry — who 
closes  his  annual  Report  with  the  remarkable  paragraph: — "No 
special  appropriation  (beyond  the  ordinary  requirements  of  this 
Military  Post)  for  the  maintenance  of  this  school  are  now  needed, 
and  none  are  required." 
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BISTOBIOAL  NCmCB. 

Thb  YiRQiKtA  MiLtTART  Institutx  at  Lexiiigtoii,  was  established 
in  1839,  and  was  organized  and  conducted  from  the  start  on  the 
plan  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  by  Col.  Francis  H. 
Smith,  a  gradoate  of  that  institution  of  the  class  of  1833,  and  pro- 
fessor there  from  1834  to  1836. 

The  State  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  its  sup- 
port, on  the  basis  of  which  a  certain  number  (usually  36)  cadets 
are  admitted  without  charge ;  in  consideration  of  which  they  are 
required  to  teach  in  some  school  of  the  State  for  two  years  after 
graduation.  In  the  selection  of  State  cadets  regard  is  had  to  their 
capacity  to  profit,  and  inability  to  pay  the  expenses  of  tuition  and 
board,  and  an  equal  representation  of  each  senatorial  district.  Any 
commissioned  officer  of  the  militia  of  the  State  can  become  a  stu- 
dent for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  months,  and  receive  instruction 
in  any  or  all  departments  of  military  science  taught  therein,  with- 
out charge  for  tuition. 

The  course  of  instruction  was  from  the  start  distinctly  scientific, 
and  since  its  return  [from  Richmond  where  it  was  removed  after 
the  destruction  of  its  building  and  library,  when  Lexington  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Gen.  Hunter]  in  1866,  and  its  reorganization 
on  its  present  basis  of  a  general  School  of  Applied  Science,  it  has 
become  even  technic  in  reference  to  all  the  chief  industries  and  nat- 
ural resources  of  Virginia. 

The  origin  and  military  character  of  the  Institute  are  thus  set 
forth  by  the  Superintendent  in  an  address  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets, 
Sept  10,  1866: 

Peculiar  circumstances  gave  to  this  Institution  its  distinctive  military  charac- 
ter. Here  the  State  had  a  deposit  of  arms,  in  an  arsenal,  which  had  been 
established  for  manj  years  before  the  organization  of  the  Institution,  and  the 
annaity  which  had  been  formerly  given  to  the  public  guard  by  the  State,  was 
transferred  to  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  as  the  basis  of  ite  support.  Upoa 
this  foundation  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  was  established,  and  as  the  duty 
imposed  upon  the  cadet  was  military,  so  military  discipline  and  military  instruc- 
tion became  an  essential  and  distinctive  feature  in  the  education  it  supplied. 
Besides  daily  exercises  m  the  school  of  the  soldier,  company,  and  battalion  in 
in/aiUry,  and  of  the  piece  and  battery  in  artillery  tactics,  minute  instruction  is* 
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given  in  the  class-room,  upon  all  the  theoretic  branches  of  the  niQitarj  art 
embracing,  in  addition  to  those  enumerated,  ordnance  and  gunficry^  miiUafy 
strattujy  and  mUiUiry  history ^  and  the  principles  aud  practice  of  field  and  per- 
manent ibrtilicMtions). 

It  is  not  necessiiry  that  I  should  say  any  thing,  at  this  time,  to  vindicate  the 
completeness  of  the  arrangements  made  in  this  institution  for  theoreticnl  aud 
practical  milittu'y  education.  Tii©  sunguiuary  conflict  which  has  just  closed 
has  fully  tested  its  eflScieniy.  Ow-ttnth  of  tlie  Conll-denite  Armies  wjis  com- 
manded by  the  eleves  of  this  scliool,  embracing  three  majtrr  general*,  thirty 
hrigadier  ijeneral%  sixt}'  cvlunds.  fifty  Ucuttnani  cohneLs.  thirty  in(ijors\  one  hun- 
dred aud  twenty-rtve  cap'.ain%  between  two  and  three  hundred  lievltuanis  ;  and 
tlie  terrible  results  of  the  battles,  in  numbering  one  hundred  and  twentj'-five 
of  these  among  tlie  kilUd,  aud  three  hundred  and  fifly  among  tlio  xct^undtd, 
show  that  the  eleves  of  this  institution  met  the  call  of  their  country  with  an 
earnestness  of  dc^votion  which  places  them  in  most  honorable  distiuctLon  fur 
their  heroic  defense  of  what  they  believed  to  be  right.* 

We  give  the  organization  and  course  of  instruction  from  tbe 
latest  Circular,  issued  by  the  Superintondent. 

Academic  Staff. 

Superintendent^  and  Profesaorof  Mathematics  and  Moral  PhUosop^iy — Crcnera] 
Francis  U.  Smith,  A.  M. 

Profem)r  of  Latin,  and  English  Literature — Col.  John  T.  L.  Preston,  A.  M. 

Pro/r^fsor  of  Practical  Eagincerivg,  Architecture^  and  Dratcing — Col.  Thomcs 
n.  Williamson. 

ProU^bor  of  A'jrinil'nrc — Col.  Wm.  Gilliam,  A.M.,  (Philip  St.  Oeorge  C<K*ke\f 

Proft'SfNyr  of  Anim'il  and  Veg  table  Physiology  ajpliid  to  Agricultart — CoJ. 
Robert  L.  Madison,  M.  D.  (Mercer). J 

C'ttnni'indjnt  of  Ciulets,  Listructi)r  of  Lifantry,  Cavalry,  and  AriJicry  TacticSy 
and  I^vfessor  of  Military  Hlsijory  and  Stra^egij — Col.  Scott  Ship. 

Profesbor  of  Matiitmatics — Col.  James  W.  Massie. 

Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  PfUlo6ophy — Col.  William  B.  Blair, 
(Jackson). 

Professor  of  Civil  and  Military  Engineering  and  Applied  MeehanicB — General 
G.  W.  C.  Lee. 

Professor  of  Practical  Agronomy,  Geology^  Descriptive  and  Physical  Geog- 
raphy  and  Meteorology — Col.  John  M.  Brooke. 

Professor  of  Geology,  Mineralogy^  and  Metallurgy — Col.  Marshall  McDonald. 

Professor  of  General  and  Applied  Chemistry — Col.  M.  B.  Hardin. 

Professor  of  Modem  Languages — Col.  Thomas  M.  Semmes. 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Superintendent  of  Physical  Survey  of  Virginia — 
Commodore  M.  £.  Maury,  LL  D. 

Professor  of  Fine  Arts-'-Col  William  D.  Washington. 

Assistant  Professors, 

Assistant  in  Phyncs— Col  W.  K.  Cutshaw. 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language — Capt  0.  C.  Henderson. 

A.isislant  Prof  of  Chemiftry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology — Capt  J.  H.  Morrison. 

Assistant  Prof'iswr  of  English^  and  Drawing — Lieut.  James  H.  WaddelL 

Assistant  Professor  of  Latin— CapL  Wm.  M.  Patlon. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics — Lieut  R.  H.  Cousins. 

Assistant  Prof,  of  Geugra^yhyy  Drawing  and  Tactics — Capt  Wm.  B.  Pritcbard. 

*  AlUiough  no  one  inrtitncion  contributed  so  large  a  nombt-r  of  ofRrers  to  ihe  Confederate 
Armiea,  the  Mtlirary  Institute  at  Frankfort.  Ky..  the  Cadet  Corpa  conntcted  with  rhaaraeonb 
in  Norfolk,  Richmond,  and  other  Southern  cities,  and  the  State  Militarjr  In»titute««  In  Ala- 
bama and  l^uiaiana,  fiiruiahed  a  large  number  of  subordinate  officers,  which  fecilitated  the 
early  organisation  or  the  armed  forces  of  the  South. 

t  Geo.  Cocke,  In  1866.  gave  to,000  to  endow  this  professorship. 

X  Dr.  Mercer  of  Louisiana,  made  a  donation  of  glLSOO  to  this  chair. 
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Avdsigtfit  ProfiVior  of  Mineralopf,  Latin,  and  lacli"^ — Capt.  TV.  H.  Butler. 

Aftsiitant  Profe'isor  of  yiiural  Philosophy  and  Latin — Lieut.  R.  E.  Nelson. 

Aiai^iaU  Prvftssor  of  Math'smatics — Lieut.  W.  (J.  PowelL 

AifistdiU  Profasior  of  L'Uin — Lieut.  James  K.  Heath. 

Assistanl  Prof'saor  of  Drawing — Lieut.  M.  Palmer. 

Assistant  Profe-^sor  of  Tarticf — Capt.  W.  Dcnhum. 

AssisUini  Professor  of  Jfaihematics,  <fcc., — Capt.  U.  K.  Macon. 


MilUary  Shff. 

Surgenn — Col.  K.  L.  Madison, 
AssU  Sdrgeonr—11.  T.  Barton,  M.D 


Acfg  Treasurer — Capt.  "W.  A.  Deas. 
Com.  and  Stemard--Capt.  J.  T.  Gibbs. 


Adjutant — Capt.  F.  H.  Smith,  Jr. 

III.   SCHOOLS  AND  COURSES  OP  IKSTRUCTION. 

Academic  Schools. 

First    Yiar — Fourth    Glafs. — Arithmetic    (Smith    and     Duke's);     Algebra 

(Smith's);  Geometry  (Smitli's  Lofjjeiidre);  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 

(Smiths);  French  (Lovizac  and  La  Porte's  Grammar,  Gil  Bias,  Pinney  No.  5, 

.Fasquello);  Geography  (Maury);  Pencil  and  Pen  Drawing:  Composition  and 

Declamation;  Lutin  (Caesar,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Horace). 

Second  Y-iar — Tnird  Class. — Descriptive  Geometry  (Smith's);  Analytical 
Geometry  (Smith's  Biot):  Shades,  Shadows  and  Perspective  (Lectures);  Differ- 
ential and  Tntesrral  Calculus  (Courtenay  and  La  Croix);  Surveying  (Field  Kzer- 
cise);  French  (Nrjel  and  Chapsal,  Laporte  and  Collot,  French  Classics);  Latin 
(Caisar,  Virgil,  Livy,  and  Cicero);  Mechanical  Drawing,  Composition,  and  Dec- 
lamation;  Physii's  (Ganor.). 

Third  Yuar — Sictmd  Ci'iss. — Natural  Philosophy  (Bartleit  and  Bouchalat's 
Mechanics,  Bnrtlcit's  Optics  and  Acoustics,  Bartlett  and  Gummere's  A.stron- 
omy) :  Latin  (Terence  and  Horace) ;  Chemistry  (Fownos,  and  Practical  Instruc- 
tion in  Laboratory) ;  Physical  Geography  (Somerville) ;  Infantry  Tactics. 

Fourth  Y^ar — First  Class. — Civil  'Engineering  (Mahan,  Rankine,  and  Lec- 
tores) ;  Military  Engineering  (Laisne,  aide  memoire) ;  Architecture  (Lectures  and 
Drawing);  Human  Physiology  (Kirke);  Military  History  and  Strategy  (Jom- 
ini);  R!ietoric  (Blair);  Intellectual  Philosophy  (WayUod);  Logic  (Whately); 
Moral  Philosophy  (Paley  and  Butler) ;  Constitution  of  United  States  (Kent) ; 
Mineralogy  (Dana);  Geology  (Gray  and  Adams);  Infantry  tactics  (Hardee); 
Artillery  and  Ordnance  (Benton  and  United  States  Tactics). 

Special  School  of  Applied  Science, 

Tlie  Special  School  of  Applied  Science,  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  is 
arranged  in  seven  Courses^  which  may  be  prosecuted  separately  or  in  oombina- 
tion:  1.  Architecture;  2.  Civil  Engineering;  3.  Machines;  4.  Mining;  5. 
Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry :  6.  Metallurgy ;  7.  Agriculture. 

L  ARCUiTBonjRB. — 1.  Drawing — Including  pen  and  colored  topography, 
mechanical  lettering  and  coloring.  2.  Materiali — Stone,  brick,  wood,  mortar, 
mastics,  glue,  paints,  Ac  3.  Masonry — Retaining  walls,  walls  of  inclosure, 
editiaea,  ornaments,  arches,  stone-cutting.  4.  Carpentry — Timbers,  framing, 
beams,  joints,  floors,  partitions,  roofs,  domes, ,  centres,  windows,  stairways. 
6.  Ibundatians — In  water,  on  land.  6.  Classical  Architecture — Orders,  Egypt, 
Rome,  Greece.     7.  Di^sign.    8.  Romanesque.    9.  Gothic, 

II.  Civil  Ekoikbbrin'O. — 1.  Drawing — Pen  and  colored  topography,  me- 
chanical, et&  2.  AfjUerials — Same  as  in  Course  of  Architecture.  4.  Carpentry — 
Same  as  in  Course  of  Architecture.  6.  Foundation^Same  as  in  Course  of 
Architecture.  6.  Surveying — Running  lines  and  curves  for  common  and  rail- 
roads, canals,  leveling  profiles,  estimates,  Ac.  7.  Bridges— -^ne,  Wooden, 
Iron.  8.  Common  Roads.  9.  Riilroads.  10.  Tunnels,  II.  Locomotives.  12. 
Canals.    13.  Rivers,  Docks,  Harbors.     14.  Mining, 

IIL— Maohi!YB9 — Gbxbral  Prikciplks  op  M.iGHnrB8. — Muscular  Pmoer — 
Power  of  men.  Power  of  horses,  eta  Water  Power  and  Wind  Power — Sources 
of  water  for  Power.    Water-Power  Engines  in  general    Water-Bucket  En- 
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gines.  Water-Pt«8Bcire  Engixiea  Vertical  Water-wbeels.  Toibiiies.  Floid- 
OQ-Flaid,  Impolae-Engines,  Windmills.  Steam  and  other  Heat  .fib^'nes— Bda- 
fioDs  of  the  PhenomeDa  of  Heat  Oombustion  and  FneL  PriDciples  of  Tbenno- 
dynamics.    Fomaoes  and  Boilers.    Steam- Engines.    Electro-Magnetic  Engmes. 

IV. — MiKiKQ. — Cq^rse  of  Lectures  on  Mining — ErobnMnng  progpectlBg; 
breaking  ground,  boring.  Masting,  tabing,  sinking  shafts^  driTing  tunneb,  ren- 
tilating  and  lighting ;  the  different  methods  of  working  mines :  mining  ma* 
chinerj  and  motors,  engines,  horses,  pumps,  wagons,  drums,  etc.;  dressing  and 
concentratioii  of  Minerals,  crushers,  stamps,  washers,  amalgamators,  etc; 
quarrying  and  open  workings;  details  of  mining  in  this  coontiy  and  statistic!. 

Drawing. — Geological  maps  and  sections;  coloring  the  ffime;  and  pLnnsaod 
sections  of  mines,  quarries  and  other  open  workings ;  mining  machineiy  and 
implements ;  plans  of  ventilation. 

V. — Metallurgy. — Geology  of  Coal,  Iron,  Copper,  Lead,  Zinc,  Salt  etc. 

MtUiibinjy — Reriew  of  more  important  metals  and  tlieir  ores;  Metallargical 
implements,  structures,  and  processes,  crucibles,  furnaces,  blowing  macliioes; 
deti^ils  of  the  smelting  and  manufacture  of  Iron,  Copper,  Lead,  Silver,  Gold,  etc 

Drawing — Coloring  of  maps  and  sections;  drawing  of  furnaces,  refinen^ 
cokeing  ovens;  Metallurgical  apparatus. 

VI. — Amalttigal  and  Appliso  Chbmistrt. — In  the  Laboratory  laciiitiei 
are  atVorded  for  prosecuting  the  various  branches  of  practical  Chemisiiyi  Each 
student  will  work  independently  of  the  others,  receiving  personal  gnidance  iod 
instruction  from  the  Professors.  In  the  last  year  the  course  may  be  varied 
according  to  the  special  object  the  student  has  in  view. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  Systematic  Covrae  for  Students  in  Minhg  and 
Metallunjy:  1.  Qualitative  Analysis.  2.  Quantitative  Analysis;  (a.)  Analysts  of 
substiinces  of  known  composition ;  {b.)  Analysis  of  ores^  slagSy  eta  3.  A&iarcn 
— Ores  of  Lead,  Silver,  Gold,  Iron,  Copper,  etc. 

Vll. — Agriculture. — 1.  (7/i6mi^¥^ry---General  and  applied  to  Agricalture. 
2.  Mintralogy.  3.  Histology,  4.  Vegetable  Physiology.  5.  Agricultural  Botany, 
6.  Zoology.  7.  Civil  Engineering — Applied  to  farm  bridges,  roads,  dreiDage. 
8.  Rural  Architecture.  9.  Drawing.  10.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  cf  Sub- 
Kingdom — Vertebrata.  11.  Human  Physiology.  12.  Hygiene  and  Dieieiics. 
13.  General  Botany.  14.  Animal  Toxicology.  15.  Vtterinary  Practice.  16, 
General  Principles.     Chemisii-y^  Geology^  Mechanics^  and  Dofnestic  Economy. 

TV.    SYSTEM  OP  WSTRUCTION  AKD  GOYVRSVEST. 

The  System  of  Instruction  and  Government  is  founded  upon  that  of  the 
United  Suites  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 

As  soon  as  a  young  man  enters  the  Institution,  it  assumes  over  him  an  entirs 
control,  and  not  only  directs  his  moral  and  intellectual  education,  but  provides 
every  thing  required  for  his  personal  wants  or  comfort  A  Cadet,  may,  if  bis 
parents  desire  it  remain  in  charge  of  the  Institution  fbr  the  entire  term  of 
four  years,  as  the  system  of  government  keeps  it  always  in  operation.  Tbe 
moiitlis  of  July  and  August,  in  each  year,  are  devoted  exclusively  to  MOitaiy 
Exercises.  Furloughs  are  granted  to  those  who  may  desire  it,  in  turn,  daring 
this  period.  The  Cadets  are  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  Institution,  their  Cloth- 
ing, Books,  and  other  supplies,  being  provided  by  the  Quartermaster  of  the 
Institute,  at  cost.  The  sick  are  under  the  special  care  of  the  Surgeon,  with  Hos* 
pitil  and  other  facilities  for  nursing. 

The  energy,  system,  subordinAtion,  and  self-reliance  which  the  militaiy  gov- 
emroent  of  the  Institute  cultivates,  give  a  practical  character  to  tbe  education 
which  it  supplies.  The  high  reputation  which  its  Alumni  have  established  for 
the  School  is  the  evidence  of  its  value. 

T.    DEGRESS. 

A  Diploma^  signed  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  by  the  Viators  and 
Faculty,  is  awardf^d  to  adl  Cadets  who  may  pass  approved  examinations  on  all 
the  studies  of  the  Academic  School,  with  the  title  of  *'  Graduate  of  the  Vtr^mta 
Military  InsiUute."  A  like  Diploma  is  awarded  to  all  who  may  complete  tbe 
course  prescribed  for  either  of  the  Special  Schools  of  Applied  Science^  with  tbe 
title  of  "  Graduate  "  in  such  school 
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ZNTBODUOnOV. 

In  the  Act  of  Congress  (July,  1862)  making  grants  of  public 
lands  to  the  several  States  for  the  endowment  of  State  Schools  of 
Agricaltnre  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  it  is  provided  that  military 
tactics  shall  be  included  in  their  schemes  of  instruction ;  and  by  an 
Act  of  March,  1869,  the  President  is  authorized  to  detail  an  army 
ofiScer  to  each  institution,  to  instruct  in  such  tactics.  On  these  two 
provisions,  with  further  cooperative  legislation.  State  and  National,  a 
'system  of  military  instruction  can  be  gradually  developed,  which, 
for  economy,  efficiency,  and  uniformity,  will  meet  all  the  conditions 
of  a  national  armament,  and  compare  favorably,  as  against  foreign 
invasion  or  domestic  insurrection,  with  that  of  Switzerland  or  Prus- 
sia. Thus  iar  the  subject  has  received  only  slight  attention,  and 
the  connection  of  these  departments  with  the  State  militia,  or  vol- 
unteer companies,  or  the  appointment  of  cadets  to  our  national  mil- 
itary schools  or  to  vacancies  in  the  army,  has  not  been  discussed. 
«We  state  briefly  what  is  attempted  in  a  few  of  these  schools: 

CORNELL  UNrVEBSITY  AT  IFHACA,  M.  T. 

In  Ck>mell  University  (to  which  the  United  States  Land  Grant 
of  989,000  acres  of  land  was  assigned  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  and  which  Mr.  Ezra  Ck>rnell  has  endowed  with  the  sum  of 
$52$,060,  securely  invested  and  drawing  interest  at  seven  per  cent), 
the  military  tactics  is  incorporated  into  the  general  organization  of 
the  students,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  College  of  Military  Science. 
(1.)  Attendance  on  military  exercises  is  made  obligatory  on  every 
able-bodied  student;  and  for  this  purpose  the  whole  number  is 
organized  into  a  military  corps — arms  and  equipments  being  fur^ 
nished  by  the  State — under  the  Military  Professor,  who  has  the 
title  of  Commandant,  and  is  aided  in  his  duties  by  a  staff,  selected 
in  view  of  military  aptitude,  general  deportment,  and  proficiency  in 
studies.  (2.)  All  students  are  required  to  observe  and  conform  to 
such  regulations  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  promulgated  by  the 
Commandant ;  provide  themselves  with  the  university  cap  for  ordi- 
nary wear,  and  with  the  blouse  or  fatigue  cap  for  parade ;  and  are 
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held  to  strict  accouDtability  for  the  proper  use  of  the  arms  ud 
other  property  issued  to  them.     (3.)  The  practical  instrnctioQ  for 
all  students  embraces  infantry  and  artillery  tactics,  and  special  ex- 
ercises with  the  sabre,  sword,  and  bayonet;  and  (4.)  for  those  vlio 
elect,  a  military  course  consisting  of  (a.)  Military  Enginemitg^ 
(b.)  ike  Art  of  War,  and  (c.)  Military  Law.     At  the  close  of  each 
year,  after  the  graduating  exercises,  the  Faculty  will  recommend  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  a  list  (not  exceeding  one  in  every  ten  of 
such  graduates),  distinguished  for  general  proficiency  iu  any  one  of 
the  complete  Uuiversity  courses,  special  attainments  in  militarj 
science,  expertness  in  military  exercises,  and  of  good  moral  ebarK> 
ter  and  of  sound  health,  with  a  request  to  transmit  the  same  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his  consideration  in  making  ap- 
pointments for  positions  in  which  such  qualifications  are  demanded. 

STATE  AOKICULTURAL  COLLEOB  AT  AHBER8T,  VA89. 

The  Military  features  of  the  Course  of  Study  were  origiiuilly 
administered  by  Capt.  Henry  E.  Alvord,  of  the  United  States  Amiv, 
who  had  been  specially  charged  with  this  instruction  in  the  Military 
Institute  and  University  at  Norwich,  Vt     The  specifications  are: 

Freshman  Year. — First  Tt^-m — Military  Drill;  Infantry  Tactics;  School  of 
the  Soldier ;  Second  Term — Do. ;  and  School  of  the  Company  and  Manual  of 
Arms.     Third  Term — Do.;  and  School  of  the  Company  and  Battalion. 

Sophomore  Year. — First  Term — Military  Drill;  Infantry  Tactics;  Manual 
of  Uie  Bayonet  and  Instruction  in  duty  as  Skirmishers.  StO'ud  TVrm— IK).; 
and  Bayonet  Exorcise.  Third  Ttrm — Do.;  and  Skiruii>h  and  Battalion  I>riil; 
Guard  Duty;  and  Forms  of  Panjdo  and  Review.  • 

Jlnigr  Year. — Tfurd  Term — MiliUiry  Drill ;  Artillery  Tactics;  Si'hool  of  the 
Piece.  Second  Term — Do. ;  and  Artillery  and  Cavalry  Tacties :  Manual  of  ilie 
Siibre;  School  of  the  Trooper  dismounted;  Instruction  in  Heavy  Artilleiy 
Tactics  and  Gunnery.  Tkird  Term — Do.;  School  of  the  Section;  lulanlrf 
Tactics;  Battalion  Drill. 

Skmor  Year. — First  Term — Military  Drill  and  Cavalry,  Artillery  and  Infan- 
try Tactics;  Duty  as  Drill  Masters  and  Officers  in  Infantry  and  Artillery  Drill; 
Theoretical  Ins^truetion  in  Cavalry  Tactics,  and  the  orpanizalicn  and  usee  of 
Cavalry.  Second  Tenn— Military  Drill  and  Cavalry  Tactics;  Sabre  Exeroi.'^e. 
77* /rrf  Term— Military  Drill ;  Target  Practice;  Sword  Play:  and  GcuenU  Drill. 

The  Committee  of  Examination  for  1870  report  .is  follows: 

Your  Committee  can  not  refrain  from  alludinjp  to  the  interest  which  all  the 
younp  men  tjike  in  the  drills,  the  evident  beneficial  eflcci  upon  their  beiiring 
and  health,  and  the  value  of  the  accomplished  soldiers  and  officers  thus  made 
for  the  future  service  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  event  of  another  call  to 
send  forth  her  sons  for  herself  or  the  nation.  Were  no  other  result  accom- 
plished by  this  institution,  the  money  of  the  Commonwealth  could  be  no  more 
judiciously  expended,  and  yet  this  is  hut  an  incident  to  the  regular  course. 

The  Principal.  Col.  Clark,  writes:  ""We  have  a  fine  hall  for  in-door  exercise, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  State  with  cannon,  breech-loadinp  rifles,  sabres,  kc^ 
and  consider  our  course  a  decided  success.  Our  jrraduates  are  able  to  set  as 
ofTioers  in  infantry  and  artillery  regiments,  and  I  lL>elieve  our  .\vstem,  as  we  are 
orpinized  and  tnupht  by  a  West  Point  graduate,  a  most  excellent  and  econom- 
ical substitute  for  the  ordinary  miUtia  system." 
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L0UI81AK.V  STATE  UNIVERSTTT. 

The  Louisiana  State  University  was  founded  as  "a  State  Sem- 
inary of  Learning  and  Military  Academy ''  by  the  Legislature  in 
1855,  near  Alexandria,  in  the  Parish  of  Rapides,  on  endowments 
of  land  made  by  the  General  Government  at  different  times,  from 
1806  to  1827,  for  establishing  ''a  Seminary  of  Learning."  It  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  students,  January  2, 1 860,  and  organized 
on  a  military  basi^,  under  the  superintendence  of  Col.  W.  T.  Sher- 
man (now  General-in-Chief,  United  States  Army),  who  resigned  his 
position,  Febmary  2,  1861,  on  the  hostile  demonstration  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  The 
instrnclion  of  the  institution  continued  under  Col.  W.  £.  M.  Lin- 
field,  till  April  22,  1863,  when  its  operations  were  closed  by  the 
disasters  of  the  War,  to  be  reopened  on  the  first  of  October,  1865, 
only  to  be  closed  again  by  the  utter  destruction  of  its.  extensive 
buildings  by  fire  on  the  15th  of  October,  1869.  On  the  Ist  of 
November  following,  its  exercises  were  resumed  at  Baton  Rouge,  in 
the  extensive  building  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
which  was  placed  temporarily  for  the  occupancy  of  the  classes,  and  a 
portion  of  the  students.  The  session  of  1871,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Col.  D.  F.  Boyd,  closed  with  217  matriculated  Cadets, 
of  whom  128  were  admitted  on  the  State  Cadet  warrants. 

The  Law  of  March  16,  1870,  relative  to  the  appointment  of  Ben- 
eficiary Cadets,  provides  that  each  parish  shall  delegate  two,  and 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  by  its  Board  of  School  Directors,  twenty 
cadets,  to  be  selected  from  the  members  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
public  school  of  such  parishes  and  city,  distinguished  for  their  schol- 
arship and  good  conduct,  and  whose  parents  may  not  be  able  to 
provide  for  their  necessary  expenses  for  tuition  and  maintenance  at 
the  State  Seminary ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  residence  at  the 
University  which  can  not  exceed  four  years,  these  Beneficiary  Cadets 
are  required  to  teach  school  within  the  State  for  two  years,  on  pen- 
alty of  default  to  the  amoimt  of  the  sum  paid  by  the  State. 

WABASH  COLLEGE,   CRAWFORDSVILLE,   IKDIANA. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Trustees  of  WaBash  College,  the  Leg- 
islature of  Indiana  has  authorized  the  County  Commissioners  of 
each  county  to  appoint  one  person  to  receive  the  advantages  of  the 
institution  for  five  years,  free  of  tuition,  in  consideration  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  State's  quota  of  the  United  States  Land  Grant,  for  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  Arts  Colleges ;  and  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  law  of  Congress,  the  college  has  established  a  Scientific  Course, 
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and  nnder  the  snperintendence  of  a  Professor  of  Military  Scienee, 
daily  instractioa  in  Tactics  and  Gymnastics  is  given  to  the  stadents 
by  divisions  with  a  weekly  drill  of  all,  as  a  battalion.    The  College 

Courani  thus  notices  the  new  hall  for  Gymnastics  and  Tactics : 

The  pbygical  culture  of  this  iDStitution  is  under  the  charige  of  the  Chair  of 
Military  Science^  aud  for  the  purpose  of  this  culture  a  building  baa  been  erected 
which  is  more  comprehensive  than  usual  in  gymnasiums,  and  is  quite  unique  in 
some  particulars.  Work  was  commenced  last  Augrust,  and  in  filly  days  tlie 
roof  was  receiving  the  slate.  The  building  presents  the  form  of  a  cross,  of 
equal  members,  and  the  ground  service  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  is 
thus  divided :  A  marching  and  running  cour^e,  of  three  hundred  feet,  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  seventeen  feet  high ;  a  gymnasium  sixty  feet  by  twenty-six, 
and  twenty-four  feet  high,  ventilated  and  lighted  by  a  central  tower  fifty  feet  in 
height ;  an  armory  and  gun-room,  for  care  of  small  arms  and  artillery ;  and  a 
room  for  fencing,  boxing,  quoits  and  other  manly  exercises.  In  the  four  tran- 
septs above,  are  topographical  room,  model  room;  reading  room,  for  maps, 
charts,  etc.,  and  bath  rooms.  All  these,  through  interior  glass  fronts,  famish  a 
full  view  of  the  Exercise  Hall,  within  and  below.  The  small-arms  used,  are 
the  "  light,  cadet,  breech-loading  rifle,"  similar  to  those  last  issued  to  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  and  were  manufactured  by  the  United  Statai  at 
the  Springfield  Arsenal  for  the  use  of  students  receiving  their  instructioo, 

CALIFORSOA  STATE  UKIVERSriT. 

Thb  TJniyersitt  of  the  Stats  of  Caluornia  has  a  Military 
Department  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  un- 
der the  directions  (1871)  of  Professor  (General)  Welcker  and 
Assistant  Professor  F.  Soul^,  graduates  of  the  West  Point  Academy. 
The  Adjatant  General  (Thos.  N.  Cazneau)  of  the  State  in  his  Re- 
port to  the  Governor,  dated  September  1,  1870,  remarks: 

The  gratifying  success  with  wliich  the  military  department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity has  been  conducted  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  and  I  am  happy  to 
announce  that  perfect  discipline  and  a  high  state  of  proficiency  pervade  the 
department  of  military  study  at  that  institution.  The  cadets  were  incorporated 
with  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  by  Act  of  the  last  legislature,  and  have 
been  formed  into  four  companies  of  infantry,  and  instructed  most  fully  and  per- 
fectly in  that  branch  of  military  service.  A  personal  inspection  of  the  bat- 
talion enables  me  to  speak  of  its  condition  with  confidence.  I  find  both  oflBcers 
and  cadets  thoroughly  dp  to  the  requirements  of  the  infantiy  soldier,  perfect  in 
carriage,  most  proficient  in  the  use  of  arms,  steady  in  marching  and  ail  compa- 
ny formations,  and,  in  the  manoeuvres  of  the  battalion,  challenging  an  admirS' 
tion  wortliy  to  be  elicited  by  a  veteran  soldiery.  Their  ensembls  is  striking, 
and  the  effbct  of  a  thorough  military  training  upon  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
University  is  lately  manifested  in  their  erect  and  gleeful  personal  appearance 
and  movements,  apparent  not  only  when  upon  duty  but  in  their  ordinary  walla 
of  every-day  occupation ;  while  the  gentlemanly  and  high-toned  courtesy  that 
pervades  the  whole  body  may  not  unjustly  be  attributed,  in  a  large  degree,  to 
their  military  studies  an4  military  habits.  The  young  officers  evince  excellent 
characteristics  of  command,  great  dignity  of  deportment  and  admirable  ability 
in  imparting  instruction.  I  can  not  too  highly  commend  to  your  attention  the 
whole  military  condition  of  the  cadets  of  the  State  University,  and  to  ask  Tar 
them  your  fostering  care  and  encouragement,  and  that  of  the  liegislature. 

There  are  several  colleges  in  California  in  which  military  instmc- 
tion  is  introduced ;  prominent  among  them  is  St  Angnstine  Col- 
lege at  Benicia,  and  McClure's  Academy  at  Oakland.  At  each  there 
are  about  100  boys,  fully  equipped  and  drilled  as  infantry  aoldiers. 
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Albbn  Paktridoe,  Captain  in  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Professor  and  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  and  the  Founder  of  a  class  of  institutions  in  ¥^hich  the 
military  element  is  recognized  and  provided  for  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  training  of  the  American  citiaen,  was  bom  at  Norwich  im 
Vermont,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1785.  His  father  was  a  farmer, 
in  independent  circumstances,  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army  at  Saratoga. 
He  brought  up  his  son  in  the  New  England  fashion,  at  such  district 
school  as  the  times  and  the  country  afforded  in  the  winter,  and  at 
all  sorts  of  work  abont  the  house  and  on  the  farm  at  other  seasons, 
until  ho  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when,  being  of  studious  turn,  an<^ 
fond  of  reading,  he  was  allowed  to  fit  for  college,  and  entered  Dart- 
mouth in  August,  1802.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  his  studies  in 
college,  but  it  is  presumed  that  his  predilections  were  for  the  mathe- 
matics, and  from  the  lateness  with  which  he  commenced  his  Latin 
and  his  subsequent  declarations,  his  aversion  was  for  the  languages. 
Before  completing  his  collegiate  course  he  received  the  appointment 
of  cadet*  in  the  regiment  of  artillerists  in  the  United  States  service, 
with  orders  to  repair  to  West  Point,  and  report  himself  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Military  Academy  at  that  place. 

The  Military  Academy  at  the  time  Cadet  Partridge  arrived  at 
West  Point  was  very  inadequately  equipped  with  the  men  and 
material  aids  of  instniction,  although  the  two  teachers  appointed 

*  A.  Caitt  In  the  mlliUiy  organixation  or  the  Army  denoted  a  janior  officer  between  the 
frade  of  lieotenant  and  *er;eant,  and  waa  introduced  from  the  Fireneh  aenrlce.  An  Act  of 
Oooipneat,  paMed  May  7lh,  1794.  provided  for  a  Corpa  of  Artfllerlala  aod  EngUeelv,  to  conaiat 
of  Aor  baltaliana,  to  each  of  which  eight  eiufe/«  were  to  be  attached,  and  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  procure  at  the  public  ezpenae  the  neceaiary  booka,  inatrumenu  and  appa- 
ratna  for  th«  use  and  benefit  of  aaid  corpa.  In  179B,  an  additional  regianeat  of  Artlileriata  and 
Sogloeera  waa  ralaed,  increaaing  the  number  of  Cadeta  lo  fifty-six.  In  1798,  the  President 
waa  authorised  to  appoint  four  teachers  of  the  Arta  and  Sciences  neceaaary  to  Artilleriitf 
aad  Bngineers.  No  appointment  waa  made  till  1801,  and  In  1808,  the  Military  Academy  was 
aatabliahed  ai  Weot  Point,  where  the  corpa  of  Engineers  was  directed  lo  repair  with  fifty 
Cadets,  and  the  Senior  Officer  of  the  Corps  waa  constituted  Superintendent.  Col.  Williaaia 
waa  then  Senior  Offieer  of  EoginearBi  tod  bccama,  or-^^lcfd,  SoperlnteDdtot,  and  conttamed 
MtillSlSL 
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were  abnndantly  capable  in  their  respective  departments.    Jared 
Mansfield,  especially,  the  teacher  of  natnral  philosophy,  had  iron 
such  reputation  in  mathematical  studies  that  he  received  hts  corn- 
mis  sion  as  a  captain  of  engineers  from  Mr.  JefTeraon  for  the  veiy  par- 
pose  of  becoming  a  teacher  at  West  Point,  which  he  did  by  appointr 
ment  in  1802,  although  in  reality  he  did  not  perform  bis  duties 
regularly,  and  then  only  for  one  year,  having  been,  in  1808, appointed 
by  President  Jefferson  to  the  responsible  post  of  Surveyor-Geoeral 
of  the  North-western  territory.     Such  instruction  as  was  given  was 
received  by  Cadet  Partridge  in  1806,  and  in  July  of  that  year,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  in  October,  commis- 
sioned as  first  lieutenant     In  November,  1 806,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  Fedinand  R.  Hassler,  a  little 
later,  having  been  made  Professor  in  place  of  Capt.  Barron,  retired. 
From  Prof.  Hassler,  he  received  great  help  in  his  mathematical 
studies,  as  he  afterwards  repeatedly  acknowledged.     In  1808,  PraL 
Partridge  was  called  to  act  in  place  of  the  Superintendent  in  the 
absence  of  Col.  Williams,  and  continued  to  do  so,  with  brief  inter- 
vals,  until  January,  1815,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  ^rhich 
he  filled  till  March,  1816.     In  1809,  Mr.  Hassler  resigned  the  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics,  and  the  instruction  before  given  bv  him 
devolved  on  his  assistant,  Mr.  Partridge.     In  1810,  he' sncceeded, 
after  repeated  applications  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  obtaining 
two  field  pieces,  for  practical  instniction  of  the  Cadets  as  Artillerist& 
In  1812,  the  Academy  was  re-organized,  and  was  made  to  con- 
sist of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  following  Professors,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  teachers  of  the  French  language  and  drawing,  viz.:  "one 
professor  of  natnral  and  experimental  philosophy ;  one  professor  of 
mathematics;  and  one  professor  of  the  art  of  engineering;  each 
professor  to  have  an  assistant  taken  from  the  most  prominent  of  the 
Officers  or  Cadets."     The  number  of  Cadets  was  increased  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  were  directed  to  be  arranged  into  companies 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  commandant  of  Engineers,  and  be  ofiicered  from  that 
corps,  "  for  the  purposes  of  military  instruction,  in  all  the  duties  of 
a  private,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  officer,  and  to  be  encamped 
at  least  three  months  of  each  year,  and  taught  all  the  duties  inci- 
dent to  a  regular  camp."     The  age  of  admission  was  fixed,  the 
minimum  at  fourteen,  and  maximum  at  twenty-one,  and  preliminari- 
knowledge  to  be  well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.    It 
was  further  provided  that  any  Cadet  who  shall  receive  a  regnlar 
degree  from  the  Academical  Staff,  after  going  through  all  the  classes, 
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sliall  be  considered  among  the  candidates  for  a  commission  in 
any  corps,  according  to  the  duties  he  may  be  judged  competent  to 
perform.  The  sum  of  $25,000  was  appropriated  towards  the  build- 
ings, library,  implements,  &c.  On  this  broad  basis  the  Academy 
was  progressively  enlai^ed  to  its  present  capabilities  of  usefulness. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  of  1812,  Mr.  Partridge  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics,  with  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  a  major, 
which  appointment  was  soon  after,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  exchanged  for  that  of  professor  of  engineering,  it  being 
found  more  difficult  to  fill  the  latter  post  than  the  former.  The 
duties  of  this  professorship  he  continued  to  discharge  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1813,  till  December  31,  1816. 

In  1808,  Capt.  Partridge  was  ordered  by  Col.  Williams  to  take 
charge  of  the  internal  direction  and  control  of  the  Military  Acade- 
my as  Superintendent,  which  duties  he  discharged  until  January  3, 
1815,  when,  by  regulations  of  that  date,  he  was  made  the  permanent 
Superintendent,  which  post  he  held  till  November  25th,  1816,  and 
was  finally  relieved  on  the  13th  of  January,  1817. 

By  the  regulation  of  January  3,  1815,  the  commandant  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  constituted  Inspector  of  the  Academy,  and 
made  responsible  for  instruction,  and  to  report  to  the  Department  of 
War.  Out  of  this  appointment,  and  the  instnictions  relating  there- 
to, grew  a  difierence  of  opinion,  which  resulted  in  the  final  with- 
drawal of  Capt.  Partridge  from  the  institution,  the  resignation  of  his 
commission  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
subsequent  devotion  to  the  dissemination  by  lectures  and  personal 
efforts  of  the  views  which  he  had  formed  of  the  education  required 
by  the  American  citizen,  and  the  establishment  of  institutions  in 
which  these  views  could  be  carried  out. 

After  resigning  his  commission  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  Capt  Partridge  was  engaged,  in  the  summer  of  1818, 
as  military  instructor  to  a  volunteer  corps,  and  in  giving  a  course 
of  lectures  on  fortifications  and  other  branches  of  military  science 
to  a  class  of  officers  and  citizens  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
views  which  he  then  presented  on  the  best  means  of  national  de- 
fense were  in  advance  of  the  ''piping  times  of  peace"  in  1818,  but 
have  been  since  demanded  to  be  eminently  sound  and  practical  by 
the  terrible  experience  of  1861 — 1862. 

His  chief  reliance  for  national  defense  was  in  the  military  habits 
of  the  great  body  of  the  American  peoples-organized  into  suitable 
militia  departments  corresponding  in  the  main  to  the  limits  of  the 
several  states,  officered  by  men  of  the  right  capacity,  scientific 
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edacation,  and  military  tnuning.  The  officers  were  Teqnired  to  u- 
semble  annnally  at  stated  periods,  either  in  camps  or  rendexTons,  it 
tome  central  point  in  the  department,  to  receive  instraction  from  t 
few  competent  teachers  of  the  military  art.  We  give  the  plan  in 
his  own  language  as  published  at  the  time. 

I.  Let  the  United  States  be  dirided  into  military  departments,  mj  thirty  io 
number;  euch  of  thoee  deportmeut^  to  be  wholly  coiuprised  within  the  wot 
State,  whenerer  this  can  be  done. 

II.  To  each  of  tliose  departments  let  there  be  attached  a  militarr  instractor, 
(under  the  authority  of  the  United  i^tates.)  who  frhoold  receiTe  the  par  and 
emo.uineDt*  of  a  colonel  of  infantry,  and  Ixave  the  breret-rank  of  a  brigadii-r- 
^nend.  These  instructors  to  be  gentlemen  of  estabhshed  character  and  Rputa- 
tion,  and  who  haTC  rev.-eived  a  regular  scientitic  military  education. 

III.  Let  tlie  officers  of  each  br  grade  of  militia  in  the  United  States  be  rMjnirwl 
to  asiv  nible  annu.illy  at  stated  periods,  either  in  camp  or  nndezTona.  at  ?•  ite 
oentrui  p<»i]it  in  the  brigjide,  there  to  nmain  six  diiya.  for  the  purpose  of  miliUtiy 
in>truction.  Let  eiich  iustmctor  atteiid  in  suceess:lon  at  the  seTcral  caiD{«  (-r 
places  of  rendezToiw  in  his  department,  and  devote  himself  assidnoitflT  to  tl»e 
instruction  of  the  ofiRcers  there  assembk^d.  One  portion  of  the  day  migbt  be 
devoted  to  practical  drills,  aiid  field  evolutions — iiJ.<o  to  the  turning  off,  m^uQi- 
Ing.  nnd  relieving  guards  and  sentinels,  while  tlie  remainder  could  be  mw!  b*- 
fully  employed  in  explaining  and  illustrating  the  principles  c^  tactics  generidir, 
of  artillery,  of  permanent  and  field  foitification,  the  duties  of  troops  in  caDip 
and  in  g:irr:son.  and  such  other  brandies  as  time  and  eircumstanoes  might  penuit, 
by  means  of  lamiliar  explanatory  lectures. 

IV.  Let  each  officer  receive  from  the  goTemment  a  reasonable  alloiraDcefcr 
his  ex[Knses  while  attendir.g  the  instraction,  and  also  while  golbg  to,  aad  re- 
turning from,  the  camp  or  rendezvous. 

Some  of  the  principal  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  adoptios  of  the 
foregoing  plan,  I  conceive  would  be  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1.  The  same  system  of  tactics  and  discipline  would  penrade  the  whole  mass 
of  the  militia — the  inFtructors  being  imperatively  required  to  adhere  to  ooe 
system.    This  would  be  a  very  important  advantage. 

2.  By  this  means  the  country,  in  the  courr*  of  a  few  years,  wonM  be  ftmiished 
with  a  well  organized  military  force,  of  at  least  one  million  of  men,  composed 
of  the  best  materials  in  the  world  for  soldiers;  Xlie  whole  of  which,  the  oCcers 
haying  been  reguhirly  and  correctly  instructed,  might  be  rendered,  in  the  coono 
of  a  few  weeks,  after  being  called  into  service,  perfectly  competent  to  the  effi- 
cient discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  the  field.  This  assertion  is  not  foondcd 
upon  conjecture.  Ad  experience  of  nearly  fifteen  years  in  militaiy  instnictioii, 
has  convinced  me,  that  any  of  our  regiments  of  militia,  in  their  present  state  cf 
discipline,  if  brouglit  into  the  field  end  placed  under  competent  officers,  could, 
by  tliree  weeks  instruction,  be  prepared  for  dischar^ng  all  the  duties  of  regokr 
troops.  The  instruction,  then,  in  time  of  peace,  of  the  officers,  becomes  an  ob- 
ject of  great  importance ; — ^that  of  the  privates  is  of  secondaiy  considentkm. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  soldiers,  when  officers  understand  their  duty, 
and  are  disposed  to  perform  it 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  the  foregoing  plan,  that  the  time  proposed  ftr 
the  officers  to  remain  in  camp  or  rendezvous,  is  too  limited  to  adinit  of  tkir 
deriving  much  advant-ige  therefrom.  In  answer  to  this  I  will  observe,  thai  a 
due  share  of  experience  in  this  species  of  instruction,  has  ftdly  convinced  m^ 
that  they  would  acquire  more  correct  military  information  in  six  days^  under  a 
competent  and  systematic  instructor,  than  they  usually  acquire  under  the  pies- 
ent  system,  during  the  whole  period  ft'om  eighteen  to  for^-five  yeais  of  age; 
s&d  that,  after  attending  two  or  three  stmiUu*  courses^  the  great  body  of  them 
would  be  perfectly  competent  to  the  correct,  efficient,  and  uaeftd  discharge  of 
all  the  duties  of  the  field.    From  the  best  odcnlation  I  hare  been  able  to  make, 
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I  feel  confident,  that  the  whole  neceoary  expenee  of  oarrjmg  this  plan  into  futt 
and  etl'ective  operation,  would  not  exceed  six  hundred  thousand  doUara — il 
would  probably  (all  short  of  that  sum.  Whether  the  expense,  tlien,  is  to  be 
considered  as  disproportionate  to  the  object  in  view,  and  therefore  to  constitute 
a  barrier  to  its  accomplishment,  must  be  decided  by  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  to  bear  no  greater 
ratio  to  it,  than  does  a  grain  of  sand  to  the  globe  we  inhabit  The  cultivation 
of  military  science  must  also  be  viewed  as  of  the  tir^t  importance  in  a  system 
of  military  defense  for  our  country.  The  plan  already  detailed,  is  cak-ulatc'd  for 
the  general  dissemination  of  practical  military  information  throughout  tlie  com* 
munity,  but  is  not  adapted  to  the  investigation  of  principles.  This  can  only  be 
done  at  seminaries,  where  it  constitutes  a  branch  of  reguhir  attention  and  study ; 
and  where  theory  and  practice  can,  in  duo  proportion,  be  combined.  At  those 
seminaries  would  be  formed  our  military  instructors,  oar  engineers,  and  our 
generals;  and  from  th(:>se,  as  from  so  many  foci,  would  all  the  improvemuuta  in 
the  military  art  be  diiiused  throughout  tlie  country. 

In  the  lectures  delivered  in  1818,  Capt.  Partridge,  in  view  of,  the 
inevitable  disintegration  by  frost  and  moisture,  and  the  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  attack,  anticipated  the  insufficiency  of  per- 
manent  fortifications— of  works  of  masonry,  no  matter  how  oxpcn< 
fiively  or  strongly  constructed — to  the  defense  of  our  principal 
harbors  against  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  foe ;  his  reliance  was  on  the 
general  diffusion  of  military  science  and  training  amongst  the  militia, 
on  an  efficient  navy,  and  the  following  plan  of  marine  defense. 

L  At  the  most  important  and  exposed  points  on  our  seaboard,  let  one  or  two 
principal  works  of  the  most  permanent  kind  be  erected :  these  works  to  be 
kept  in  perfect  repair,  to  be  plentifully  supplied  with  all  the  munitions  of  war, 
and  the  guns  and  carriages  well  secured  IVom  the  weather  by  means  of  pent 
houses. 

IL  In  the  vicinity  of  all  the  most  exposed  and  vulnerable  points  on  tlie  sea- 
board, let  spacious  and  permanent  arsenals  be  constructed,  in  which,  let  there 
be  deposited  ample  supplies  of  cannon,  mortars,  gun  carriages,  materials  for 
platforms,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  where  they  would  remain  perfectly  safe 
from  the  weather. 

IIL  In  case  of  war  or  threatened  invasion,  let  temporary  works,  cither  of 
earth,  or  of  wood,  be  constructed  at  all  the  most  vulnerable  points,  which  could 
be  readily  furnished  with  cannon,  gun  carriages,  platforms,  and  all  the  necessary 
hnplements  and  munitions  from  the  arsenals  in  their  vicinity. 

IV.  As  soon  as  peace  is  restored,  these  works  should  be  dismantled,  and  all 
their  apparatus  returned  to  the  arsenals  from  whence  it  was  taken.  In  case  o^ 
future  emergencies,  they  could  be  restored,  or  others  of  the  same  description^ 
constructed  in  their  places,  which  could  be  supplied  from  the  arsenals  in  the 
manner  above  stated.  The  efficacy  in  marine  defense,  of  works  of  the  above 
description,  I  presume  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  scientific  military  man. 
Should  any  one,  however,  be  dis^xised  to  doubt  it,  I  would  beg  leave  to  refer, 
him  to  the  defense  of  Fort  Moultrie,  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
when  attacked  by  the  British  shipping,  during  the  Revolutionaiy  war,  and  also 
to  the  defense  made  by  the  small  fort  at  Stonington,  Connecticut,  when  attacked 
in  a  similar  manner  during  the  last  war. 

By  adopting  this  system,  I  think  the  following  advantages  would  result: — 

1.  A  more  secure  defense  would  be  obtained.  By  knowing  the  description  of 
force  we  had  to  encounter,  w^e  should  be  enabled  to  construct  our  temporary 
works  in  a  manner  the  beat  calculated  to  repel  it;  and  as  tlie  gun  carriages, 
platforms,  and  implements,  when  taken  from  the  arsenals,  would  be  sound  and 
in  perfect  order,  we  might  reasonably  calculate  these  works  would  make  a  more 
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Tigoroufl  resistance  than  permanent  ones,  whidi,  with  their  apparatus,  are  in  a 
state  of  partial  dilapidation  and  decay. 

2.  The  system  would  be  mach  less  expensive  than  the  one  by  pennaDoit 
fortitication.  Those  temporary  works  could  ordinarily  be  constructed  bj  tho 
troops  with  very  little,  if  any,  additional  expense ;  but  in  case  of  pressing 
emergency,  the  zeal  and  patriotism  of  the  people  might  be  reUed  upon  with 
eafet}',  to  supply  any  amount  of  labor  that  might  be  necessary,  as^waa  the  case 
at  New  York  in  1814.  As  it  is  not  proposed  they  should  be  retained  as  militai; 
stations  in  time  of  peace,  4he  expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair  would  be 
nothiug. 

In  the  early  part  of  1819,  Capt.  Partridge  was  engaged  in  tlic 
exploring  survey  of  the  North  Eastern  boundary,  under  the  fifth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  While  on  this  survey  he  determbed 
from  barometrical  and  thermometrical  observations  of  the  altitudes 
of  the  Highlands  dividing  the  rivers  which  flow  northerly  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  flow  southerly  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  he  also  made  a  profile  of  the  country  between  several  points 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  corresponding  position  in  the  state  of 
Maine. 

In  1820,  Capt.  Partridge  resigned  his  position  in  this  survey,  for 
the  purpose  of  carr}'ing  into  practical  effect  a  plan  of  education, 
which  had  occupied  much  of  his  attention  since  1810,  and  which  in 
its  main  features  was,  doubtless,  suggested  by  his  experience  at 
Hanover,  and  West  Point,  and  was  calculated  to  snpply  certain  defi- 
ciencies which  he  and  others  had  already  noticed  in  our  American 
colleges  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning.  His  views  both  of  the 
deficiencies  and  their  remedies  were  set  forth  in  a  lecture  delivered 
at  this  time,  which  was  subsequently  printed.  After  defining 
"education  in  its  most  perfect  state  to  be  the  preparing  a  yonth 
in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  correct  dischai^e  of  the  duties 
of  any  station  in  which  he  may  be  placed,"  in  this  lecture  he  pro- 
ceeds to  characterize  the  existing  plan  of  instniction. 

1.  It  is  not  sufficiently  practical,  nor  properly  adapted  to  the  various  duties 
on  American  citizen  may  be  called  upon  to  discharge.  Tliose  of  our  youth  who 
are  destined  for  a  liberal  education,  as  it  is  called,  are  usually  put,  at  an  earij 
apre,  to  the  study  of  tlie  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  combining  tlierewith  a  very 
slight  attention  to  their  own  language,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  4c;  andal^er 
hnving  devoted  several  years  in  this  way,  they  are  prepared  to  become  members 
of  a  college  or  university. 

Here  they  spend  four  years  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
higher  branches  of  learning;  after  which,  ihcy  receive  their  diplomas,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  active  life.  But,  I  would  a.-k, 
is  this  actually  the  cafie  ?  Are  they  prepared  in  the  best  possible  manner  to  dls- 
cliarge  correctly  the  duties  of  any  station  in  which  ibrtune  or  inclination  may 
place  them  ?  Have  they  been  instructed  in  the  science  of  goveraraent  gener- 
ally, and  more  especially  in  the  principles  of  our  excellent  Constitution,  and 
thereby  prepared  to  sit  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  nation?  Has  their  at- 
tention been  sufficiently  directed  to  those  great  and  important  branches  ot  na* 
tional  industry  and  sources  of  national  wealth — agriculture,  commerce,  and 
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manu&ctures?  Have  they  been  taajrht  to  examine  the  policy  of  other  nationSf 
and  the  effect  of  that  policy  on  the  prosperity  of  tlieir  own  coi^ntry  ?  Are  they 
prepared  to  discharge  the  duties  of  civil  or  military  engineers,  or  to  endure 
latigue,  or  to  become  the  defenders  of  their  country's  rights,  and  the  avengers 
of  her  wrongs,  either  in  the  ranks  or  at  the  head  of  her  armies?  It  appears  to 
me  not ;  and  if  not,  then,  agreeably  to  the  standard  established,  theu:  education 
is  so  &r  dafective. 

2.  Another  defect  in  the  present  system,  is,  the  entire  neglect,  in  all  our 
principal  seminaries,  of  physical  education,  or  the  due  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  powers  of  the  students. 

The  great  importance  and  even  absolute  necessity  of  a  regular  and  systematic 
course  of  exercise  for  the  preservation  of  healtli,  and  confirming  and  rendering 
vigorous  the  constitution,  I  preflume,  must  be  evident  to  the  most  superti(rial  ob- 
server. It  is  for  want  of  this,  that  so  many  of  our  most  promising  youths  lose 
their  health  by  the  time  they  are  prepared  to  enter  on  the  grand  theatre  of  ac- 
tive and  useful  life,  and  eitlier  prematurely  die,  or  linger  out  a  comparatively 
useless  and  miserable  existence.  That  the  health  of  the  closest  applicant  may 
be  preserved,  when  he  is  subjected  to  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  exer- 
cises, I  know,  from  practical  experience;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting, 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  ju'it  as  easy  for  a  youth,  however  hard  he 
may  study,  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood,  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  constitution, 
capable  of  enduring  exposure,  iiunger  aad  fatigue,  as  it  is  to  grow  up  puny  and 
debilitated,  incapable  of  eitlicr  bodily  or  mental  exertion. 

3.  A  third  defect  in  our  system  is,  the  amount  of  idle  time  allowed  the  Ftn- 
dents ;  that  portion  of  the  day  during  whicii  they  are  actually  engaged  in  study 
and  recitations,  under  the  eye  of  their  instructors,  comprises  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  whole ;  during  the  remainder,  those  that  afe  disposed  to  study,  will  im- 
prove at  their  rooms,  wliile  those  wiio  are  not  so  disposed,  will  not  only  not 
improve,  but  will  be  very  likely  to  engage  in  pvactieca  injurious  to  their  consti- 
tutions and  destructive  to  tlieir  monils.  If  this  vacant  time  could  be  employed 
in  duties  and  exercises,  which,  w^iiile  thoy  amu^e  and  improve  the  mind,  would 
at  the  same  time  invigorate  ihe  body  and  confirm  the  constitution,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  great  point  gained.  That  this  m:iy  be  done,  I  shall  attempt  in  the 
course  of  these  observations,  to  show. 

4.  A  fourth  defect  is,  the  allowing  to  students,  especially  to  those  of  the 
wealthier  class,  too  much  money,  thereby  inducing  liabits  of  dissipation  and  ex- 
travagance, highly  injurious  to  themselves,  and  also  to  the  seminaries  of  which 
they  are  members.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  for  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  irregularities  and  disorderly  proceedings  amongst  the  students  of  our 
aeminariea,  may  be  traced  to  this  fatal  cause.  CJollect  together  at  any  seminary, 
a  large  number  of  youths,  of  the  ages  they  generally  are  at  our  institutions, 
furnish  them  with  money,  and  allow  them  a  portion  of  idle  time,  and  it  may  be 
viewed  as  a  miracle,  if  a  large  portion  of  them  do  not  become  corrupt  in  morals, 
and  instead  of  going  forth  into  the  world  to  become  ornaments  in  society,  they 
rather  are  prepared  to  become  nuisances  to  the  same.  There  is  in  this  respect, 
an  immense  responsibility  re-tin??  on  parent?  and  guardians,  as  well  as  on  all 
others  having  the  care  and  instruction  of  youth,  of  which  it  appears  to  me  they 
are  not  sufficiently  aware. 

When  youths  are  sent  to  a  seminary,  it  is  presumed  they  are  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  somethin;?  that  is  useful,  and  not  to  acquire  bad  habits,  or  to 
spend  money,  they  should  consequently  be  ftirnished  with  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  their  comfort,  convenience  and  improvement,  but  money  should  in  no 
instance  be  put  into  their  hands.  So  certainly  as  they  have  it,  just  so  certainly 
will  they  spend  .it,  and  this  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  done  in  a  manner 
seriously  to  injure  them,  without  any  corresponding  advantage.  It  frequently 
draws  them  into  vicious  and  dissolute  company,  and  induces  habits  of  immorality 
and  vice,  which  ultimately  prove  their  ruin.  The  over- weening  indulgence  of 
parents,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  morals  and  future  useful* 
nesa  of  many  a  promising  youth,  ^hey  may  eventually  discover  their  error, 
but  alas,  it  is  often  .too  late  to  correct  it  Much  better  does  that  person  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  real  friend  to  the  thoughtless,  unwary  youth,  who  withholds 
from  him  the  means  of  indulging  in  dissipated  and  vicious  courses. 
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6.  A  fifth  defect  is  the  reqtdiing  all  the  stndoDits  to  punnie  the  mm»  oovwtf 
studies. 

All  yonth  have  not  the  same  iDclinations,  Dor  the  same  capacities;  eotwtj 
possess  a  particular  incllQation  and  capacity-  for  the  study  of  the  dassics,  but  Dot  fiir 
the  mathematics  and  other  branches  of  science ;  with  another  it  may  be  tbf  reveiES, 
Now  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  making  a  mathematician  of  the  former,  or  i 
linguist  of  the  latter.  Consequently,  all  the  time  that  is  devoted  in  this  maniieiv 
will  be  lost,  or  something  worse  than  lost  Every  youth,  who  lias  asy  capacity 
or  inclination  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  will  have  some  favorite  btudiei^ 
in  which  he  will  be  likely  to  excel.  It  is  certainly  then  much  better  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  pursue  those,  than,  that  by  being  forced  to  attend  to 
otliers  for  which  he  has  an  aversion,  and  in  which  he  wUl  never  excel  or  efer 
make  common  proficiency,  be  should  finally  acquire  a  dislike  to  all  study.  Tbe 
celebrated  Pascal,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  absurdity  and  lolly  of  attempting 
to  force  a  youth  to  attend  to  branches  of  study,  for  which  he  has  an  utter  aver- 
sion, to  the  exclusion  of  those  for  which  he  may  possess  a  particular  attadimeDt 
Had  tlie  father  of  this  eminent  man  persisted  in  his  absurd  and  fooUsli  couse, 
France  would  never  have  seen  him,  what  he  subsequentlj  became^  one  of  her 
brightest  ornaments. 

6.  A  sixtli  defect  is  the  prescribing  the  length  of  time  for  completing,  as  it  is 
termed,  a  course  of  education.  By  these  means,  the  good  scholar  is  placed 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sluggard,  for  whatever  may  be  bis  exertiona,  he  on 
gain  nothing  in  respect  to  time,  and  tlie  latter  has,  in  consequence  of  this^  lea 
stimulus  for  exertion.  If  any  thing  will  induce  the  indolent  student  to  exert 
himself,  it  is  the  desire  to  prevent  others  getting  ahead  of  hioL  It  would  be 
much  better  to  allow  each  one  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  subject. 

Having  stated  what  appeared  to  him  the  most  prominent  defects 
in  the.  academics  and  colleges  as  organized  and  conducted,  he  next 
proceeds  to  point  out  the  remedies. 

1.  The  organization  and  discipline  should  be  strictly  militaiy. 

Under  a  military  system,  subordination  and  discipline  are  mudi  more  easQy 
preserved  than  under  any  other.  Whenever  a  youth  can  be  impressed  with 
the  true  principles  and  feelings  of  a  soldier,  he  becomes,  as  a  matter  of  cowse^ 
subordinate,  honorable,  and  manly.  He  disdains  subterfuge  and  prevaricatioD, 
and  all  that  low  cunning,  which  is  but  too  prevalent  He  acts  not  the  part  of 
the  assassin,  but  if  he  have  an  enemy,  he  meets  him  openly  and  fiurly.  Other* 
may  boast  that  tliey  have  broken  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  institution  of 
which  they  are,  or  have  been  members,  and  have  escaped  detection  and  puni^ 
ment,  by  mean  prevarication  and  falsehood.  Not  so  the  real  soldier.  If  be 
have  broken  orders  and  regulations,  he  will  openly  acknowledge  his  error,  and 
reform ;  but  will  not  boast  of  having  been  insubordinate.  Those  priaciplea,  if 
knbibed  and  fixed  in  early  youth,  will  continue  to  influence  his  conduct  and  ae^ 
tions  during  life ;  he  will  be  equally  observant  of  the  laws  of  his  countiy,  as  of 
the  academic  regulations  under  which  he  has  lived;  and  will  become  the  more 
estimable  citizen  in  consequence  thereof.  I  shall  not  pretend,  however,  that  all 
who  wear  a  military  garb,  or  live,  for  a  time,  even  under  a  correct  system  of 
military  disciphne,  wiH  be  influenced  in  their  conduct  by  the  principles  above 
stated ;  but  if  they  are  not,  it  only  proves  that  they  have  previously  unbibed 
erroneous  principles,  which  have  become  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  eradicated;  or 
that  nature  has  not  formed  them  with  minds  capable  of  soaring  above  what  ia 
low  and  grovehng. 

2.  Military  science  and  instruction  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  coorae  of 
education. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  invested  the  raiBtaiy  defease  of  tfc« 
oountry  in  the  great  body  of  the  people.  By  the  wise  provisions  of  this  instru- 
ment, and  of  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  every  American  citizen,  from 
eighteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  unless  specially  exempted  by  law,  is  Me 
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to  be  called  upon  for  (be  4iaefa«fge  of  military  dTitj— he  is  emphatically  a  dih 
aea  soldier,  and  it  appears  to  me  perfectly  proper  that  be  siiould  be  equally  pre- 
pared by  educattoD  to  discharge,  correctly,  his  duties  in  either  capacity.  If  we 
intend  to  avoid  a  standing  arn^,  (that  bane  of  a  republic,  and  engine  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  hands  of  despots,)  our  mUitia  must  be  patronised  and  improved,  and 
military  information  must  be  disaeminated  amongst  thereat  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple; when  deposited  with  them,  it  is  in  safe  hanc^  and  will  never  be  exhibited 
in  practice,  except  in  opposition  to  the  enemies  of  the  country.  I  am  well 
aware  there  are  amongst  us  many  worthy  individuals,  who  deem  the  cultivation 
of  military  science  a  sort  of  heresy,  tluttering  themselves,  and  endeavoring  to 
induce  others  to  believe,  that  the  time  has  now  arrived,  or  is  very  near,  when 
wars  are  to  cease,  and  universal  harmony  prevail  amongst  mankind.  But,  my 
fellow-citizens,  be  not  deceived  by  tlie  syren  song  of  peace,  peace,  when,  in 
reality,  there  is  no  peace,  except  in  a  due  and  constant  preparation  for  war.  If 
we  turn  our  attention  to  Europe,  vvliat  do  we  behold  ?  A  league  of  crowned 
despots,  impiously  called  holy,  wielding  a  tremendous  military  force  of  two  mil- 
lions of  mercenaries  f  Ill-fated  Naples,  and  more  ill-fated  Spain,  have  both  felt 
the  effects  of  their  peaceable  dispositions,  and  were  it  not  for  the  wide-spreading 
Atlantic,  which  the  God  of  nature  In  his  infinite  goodness  has  interposed  be- 
tween us,  we  also,  ere  this,  should  have  had  a  like  experience.  The  principles 
■  of  liberty  are  equally  obnoxious  to  them,  wliether  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America.  If  rendering  mankind  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  (as  a  science,) 
would  prevent  wars,  then  would  T  unite  most  cordially  with  those,  usually 
termed  pe«ace-men,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  every  vestige  of  it.  But  such, 
I  am  confident,  would  not  bo  the  result  Wars  amongst  nations  do  not  arise 
because  tliey  understand  how  to  conduct  them  skillfully  and  on  scientific 
principles;  but  are  induced  by  the  evil  propensities  and  dispositions  of  mankind. 
To  prevent  the  effect,  the  cause  must  be  removed.  We  may  render  nations 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  musket  and  bayonet ;  we  may  carry  them  back,  as 
respects  the  art  of  war,  to  a  state  of  barbarism,  or  even  of  savageism,  and  stiU 
wars  will  exist  So  long  as  mankind  possess  tlie  di-spositions  which  they  now 
possess,  and  which  they  ever  have  possessed,  so  Jong  they  will  fight  To  pre- 
vent wars,  then,  the  disposition  must  be  changed ;  no  remedy  short  of  this,  will 
be  effectuaL  In  proportion  as  nations  are  rude  and  unskilled  in  the  art  of  war, 
will  their  military  code  be  barbarous  and  unrelenting,  their  buttles  sanguinary, 
and  their  whole  system  of  warfare,  d^tructive.  War,  therefore,  in  such  a  case, 
beoomes  a  far  g^reater  evil,  than  it  does  under  an  improved  and  refined  system, 
where  battles  are  won  more  by  skill  than  by  hard  fighting,  and  the  laws  of  war 
are  proportionally  amelk>rated.  What  rational  man,  what  friend  of  mankind, 
would  be  willing  to  exchmige  the  present  humane  and  refined  system  of  war- 
fare, for  that  practiced  by  an  Attila,  a  Jenghis  Khan,  a  Tamerlane,  or  a  Mahomet, 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  fell  in  a  single  engagement  and  when  conquest 
and  extermination  were  synonymous  terma  On  the  principles  of  humanity, 
then,  it  appears  to  me  that,  so  long  as  wars  do  exist,  the  military  art  should  be 
improved  and  refined  as  much  as  possible;  for,  in  pn^rtlon  as  this  is  done, 
battles  will  be  less  sanguinary  and  destructive,  the  whole  system  more  humane, 
and  war  itself  a  far  less  evil  But  independent  of  any  connection  with  the 
profession  of  arms,  or  of  any  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  consider  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  military  art,  as  constituting  a  very  important  part  of  the 
education  of  every  individual  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
this  for  many  reasons;  viz.  :— 

First    It  is  of  great  use  in  the  reading  of  histoir,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

A  large  portion  of  history  is  made  up  of  accounts  of  military  operations, 
descriptions  of  battles,  sieges,  Ac  How,  I  would  ask,  is  the  reader  to  under- 
stand this  part,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  organization  of  armies,  of  the  various 
systems  of  military  tactics,  of  the  science  of  fortification,  and  of  the  attack  and 
defense  of  fortified  places,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times?  Without  such 
knowledge  it  is  evident  he  derives,  comparatively  but  little  information  dcom  a 
largo  portion  of  what  he  reads. 

Second,  It  is  of  great  importance  in  the  writing  of  history.  I  presume  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  in  order  to  write  well  on  any  subject^  it  must  be  onder^ 
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Btood.  How,  then,  can  the  hifitorian  give  a  correct  and  intelligible  accriQnt  of 
a  campaign,  battle,  or  siege,  who  is  not  only  unacquainted  with  the  principles 
on  which  military  operations  are  conducted,  but  is  also  ignorant  of  the  technical 
language  necessary  for  communicating  his  ideas  intelligibly  on  the  subject  ? 
This  iH  the  principal  reason  why,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  ancient  historians  were 
so  much  superior  to  thi  modem.  Many  of  their  best  historical  writers  were 
military  men.  Some  of  them  accomplished  commanders.  The  account  of  mili- 
tary operations  by  such  writers  as  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Poly  bins  and  Cssar, 
are  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible,  whereas  when  attempted  by  the  great  body 
of  modem  historians,  the  most  we  can  learn  is,  that  a  fortress  was  besieged  and 
taken,  or  that  a  battle  was  fought  and  a  victor}'  won,  but  are  left  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  principles  on  which  the  operations  were  conducted,  or  of  the 
reasons  why  the  results  were  as  they  were. 

77iir(L    It  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  Icgii^lator. 

The  militaiy  defense  of  our  country  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  importcnt 
tmsts  which  is  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  general  government  and  it  is 
a  well  known  fact,  that  more  money  is  drawn  from  the  people  and  disbursed  in 
the  military,  than  in  any  other  department  of  the  government.  Now  as  all 
must  be  done  under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  I  would  beg  leave  to  inquire, 
whether  it  be  not  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  those  who  are  to  make  such  . 
laws  should  be  in  every  rei«pect  well  prepared  to  legislate  understandingly  on 
the  subject?  That  there  has  been,  Gud  still  is,  a  want  of  information  on  tliis 
subject  amongst  the  great  body  of  tlie  members  of  Congress,  I  think  will  be 
perfectly  evident  to  any  one  who  is  competent,  iiud  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine our  military  legislation  since  thcTonclu.^ion  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  I 
feel  little  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  from  want  of  this  information,  more  tlian 
from  any  other  cause,  as  much  money  has  been  uselessly  expended  in  our  mili- 
tary  department  alone,  as  would  cancel  a  large  portion  of  the  national  debt 

Fourth.    It  is  of  great  use  to  the  traveler. 

Suppose  a  young  man,  with  the  best  education  he  can  obtain  at  any  of  our 
colleges  or  universities,  wero  to  visit  Europe,  where  the  milltarj'  constitutes  the 
first  class  of  the  community,  and  wlicro  tlie  fortifications  constitute  the  roost 
important  appendages  to  nearly  all  the  principul  cities,  how  much  does  he  ob- 
serve, which  he  does  not  understand?  h  he  attempt  a  description  of  the  citic^ 
he  finds  himself  embarrasFed  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  fortification-  If  ho 
attempt  an  investigation  of  the  principles  and  organization  of  their  institutions, 
or  of  their  governments,  he  finds  the  military-  fo  interis'oven  with  them  all,  tliat 
they  can  not  be  thoroughly  understood  without  it.  In  fine,  he  ^vill  return  with 
far  less  information,  than  with  the  aid  of  a  military  education  he  might  have 
derived.  As  it  respects  the  military  exercises,  I  would  observe,  that  were  they 
of  no  other  use  than  in  preserving  the  health  of  Ftudents,  and  confirming  in 
them  a  good  figure  and  mnnliness  of  deportment,  I  should  consider  these  were 
ample  reasons  for  introducing  them  into  our  seminaries  generally;  tliey  are  bet- 
ter calculated  than  any  others  for  counteracting  the  natural  habits  of  students, 
and  can  always  be  attended  to,  at  such  times  as  would  otherwise  be  spent  in 
idleness  or  useless  amusements.  Having  expressed  my  views  thus  fuUy  on  this 
subject,  I  will  next  proceed  to  state  more  specifically  the  other  branches  which 
I  would  propose  to  introduce  into  a  complete  course  of  education :  and — 

1.  The  course  of  classical  and  scientific  instraction  should  be  as  extensiye 
and  perfect  as  at  our  most  approved  institutions.  The  students  shouM  be 
earnestly  enjoined  and  required  to  derive  as  much  of  useful  information  from 
the  most  approved  authors,  as  their  time  and  circumstances  would  permit 

2.  A  due  portion  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  practical  geometrical  anl  other 
scientific  operations  in  the  field.  The  pupils  should  frequently  be  taken  on 
pedestrian  excursions  into  the  country,  be  habituated  to  endure  fatigue,  to  climb 
mountains,  and  to  determine  their  altitudes  by  means  of  the  barometer  as  well 
as  by  trigonometry.  Those  excursions,  while  they  would  leara  them  to  wdk, 
(which  1  estimate  an  important  part  of  education,)  and  render  them  vigorous 
and  healthy,  would  also  prepare  them  for  becoming  men  of  practical  scieuce 
generally,  and  would  further  confer  on  them  a  correct  ayupdaH  so  essentially 
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neoMsarj  for  military  and  ctvil  engineers,  for  aorvejora,  for  travelerB,  Aa,  and 
which  can  never  be  acquired  otherwise  than  by  practice. 

3.  .Another  portion  of  their  time  should  be  devoted  to  practical  agricultural 
pursuits,  gardening,  fta 

In  a  country  like  ours,  which  is  emphatically  agricultural,  I  presume  it  will 
not  be  doqbted,  that  a  practical  scientific  knowledge  of  agriculture  would  con- 
stitute  an  important  appendage  to  the  education  of  every  American  citizen. 
Indeed  the  most  certain  mode  of  improving  the  agriculture  of  the  country  will 
be  to  make  it  a  branch  of  elementary  education.  By  these  means,  it  will  not 
only  be  improved,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  their  improvements  generally  dia- 
aemmated  amongst  tlie  great  mass  of  the  people. 

4.  A  further  portion  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  attending  familiar  explana- 
lory  lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  military  science,  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  on  political  economy,  on  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the  individual  states,  in  which 
should  be  pointed  out  particularly  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  general  govern 
ment,  and  the  existing  relations  between  that  and  the  state  governments,  on  the 
science  of  government  geneftilly.  In  fine,  on  all  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  discharge,  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
the  duties  they  owe  to  themselves,  to  their  fellow  men,  and  to  their  country. 

6.  To  the  institution  should  be  attached  a  range  of  mechanics*  shops,  where 
those  who  possess  an  aptitude  and  inclination  might  occasionally  employ  a  lei- 
sure hour  in  learning  the  use  of  tools  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  some  use- 
ful mechanic  art 

The  division  of  time,  each  day,  I  would  make  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Eight  hours  to  be  devoted  to  study  and  recitation ;  eight  hours  allowed  for 
sleep.  Three  hours  for  the  regular  meals,  and  such  other  necessary  personal 
duties  as  the  student  may  require.  Two  hours  for  the  military  and  other  exer- 
cises, fencing,  &c  The  remaining  three  hours  to  be  devoted,  in  due  proportion, 
to  practical  agricultural  and  scientific  pursuits  and  duties,  and  in  attending  lec- 
tures on  the  various  subjects  before  mentioned. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  advantages  of  the  foregoing  plan  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  the  following;  viz.: — 

1.  The  student  would,  in  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of 
elementary  education,  (say  six  years)  acquire,  at  least,  as  much,  and  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  say  more^  of  book  knowledge,  than  he  would  under  the  present 
system. 

2.  In  addition  to  this,  he  would  go  into  the  world  an  accomplished  soldier,  a 
Bcientiflc  and  practical  agriculturist,  an  expert  mechanician,  an  ii  telligent  mer- 
chant, a  political  economist,  legislator  and  statesman.  In  fine,  he  could  hardly 
be  placed  in  any  situation,  the  duties  of  which  he  would  not  be  prepared  to  dis- 
charge with  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  his 
country. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  he  would  grow  up  with  habits  of  industry, 
economy  and  morality,  and,  what  is  of  little  less  importance,  a  firm  and  vigor- 
ous constitution;  with  a  head  to  conceive  and  an  arm  to  execute — he  woula 
emphatically  possess  a  soimd  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

After  niucli  coTrespondence  Capt.  Partridge  decided  to  carry  out 
bis  priDciples  of  education  in  an  institution  organized  on  his  own 
plan  and  conducted  by  himself,  with  such  assistance  as  be  could 
command,  in  bis  native  village  of  Norwich,  Vermont.  Here  be 
opened,  on  the  4tb  of  September,  1820,  the  American  Literary, 
Scientific  and  Military  Academy,  on  which  the  pupils  or  their  parents 
bad  their  choice  of  studies,  out  of  a  course  as  extensive  as  that  of 
any  academy  and  college  in  New  England  combined — in  which 
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military  tndning  farmed  a  prominent  feature^  and  the  mathematics, 
especially  as  applied  to  surveying  and  engineering,  received  special 
attention.  During  the  four  years  and  half  of  its  continuance  in 
Norwich  the  Academy  waa  attended  by  480  pupils,  representing 
twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty-four  states,  and  of  these,  and  especiallj 
of  such  as  continued  on  an  average  two  years  at  the  institution,  a 
large  proportion  became  distinguished  in  military,  public,  and  busi- 
ness life — as  large  it  is  believed  as  the  records  of  any  other  instito- 
tion  for  the  same  period  of  time  can  show.  Its  success  demonstrated 
beyond  cavil,  that  military  exercises  and  duties  are  not  inconsistent 
with  ardent  devotion,  and  the  highest  attainments  in  literary  and 
scientific  studies. 

In  1824,  the  citizens  of  Middletown,  Coifnectieut,  made  a  liberal 
subscription  to  secure  the  location  there,  of  a  college  about  to  be 
established  in  that  State,  under  Episcopal  auspices.  Failing  in  that 
object,  by  the  location  of  the  institution  at  Hartford,  where  it  now 
exists  under  the  name  of  Trinity  College,  they  invited  Capt,  Pa^ 
tridge  to  remove  his  Academy  to  their  city,  and  offered  to  erect  and 
place  at  his  disposal  suitable  buildings  for  his  accommodation.  This 
invitation  and  offer  were  accepted,  and  on  the  1st  of  April,  1825,  be 
closed  his  institution  at  Norwich,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  fol- 
lowing, opened  his  new  course  of  instruction  at  Middletown,  with  an 
attendance  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pupils  in  the  first  year. 
During  the  three  years — up  to  September  1828,  the  American  Lite- 
rary, Scientific,  and  Military  Academy  at  Middletown  remained  un- 
der his  superintendence,  there  were  nearly  twelve  hundred  papiis 
representing  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  the 
British  Provinces,  Mexico,  several  of  the  South  American  States, 
and  the  West  Indies.  This  attendance  shows  conclusively,  that  the 
military  and  scientific  element,  together  with  an  optional  coarse  of 
study,  and  a  term  of  residence  limited  by  the  ability  of  the  pnpil 
to  complete  the  course,  met  a  want  not  provided  for  in  existing  col- 
leges. Of  those  who  completed  the  full  course  of  study  begnn  at 
Norwich,  as  large  a  proportion,  as  the  corresponding  graduates  of 
any  American  college,  attained  a  high  degree  of  usefulness  and 
eminence  in  widely  diversified  fields  of  labor.  Among  its  graduates 
are  to  be  found  the  founders  or  professors  of  several  State  Military 
Institutes,  many  oflScers  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  military  senice 
of  the  United  States,  several  eminent  civil  engineers,  superintendents, 
of  railroads,  members  of  Congress,  lawyers,  and  men  of  practical 
efficiency  and  success  in  every  line  of  business. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Captain  Partridge*s  system 


of  inetniction  and  disciplifMs  at  Middletown,  was  the  militaiy  inarches 
and  pedestrian  excvirsions  for  scientific  and  recreating  purposes  con- 
dacted  under  his  pers<gial  command,  or  in  his  company.  Several 
of  these  excursions  occupied  three  or  four  weeks,  extending  in  one 
instance  to  Washington.  The  military  marches  amounted  in  the 
aggregate  to  over  two  thousand  miles,  and  these  and  the  various 
pedesterain  excursions,  included  visits  to  nearly  all  points  of  military 
and  historical  interest  in  New  England  and  New  York,  The  imme- 
diate and  controlling  reasons  which  induced  Capt.  Partridge  to  leave 
Middletown,  are  not  known  to  the  writer  of  this  memoir.  He  has 
however,  understood  it  was  owing  partly  to  a  desire  for  temporary 
relief  from  the  cares  and  confinement  of  immediate  superintend- 
ence, that  he  might  start  a  similar  institution  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York,  and  partly  from  disgust  at  the  refusal  of  the 
Legislature  of  Connecticut  in  1828,  to  grant  to  the  institution  at 
Middletown,  the  usual  privileges  and  powers  of  a  college. 

In  1833, 1884, 1837,  and  1839,  Capt.  Partridge  was  elected  repre- 
sentative from  the  town  of  Norwich,  to  the  Legislature  of  Vermont, 
and  in  that  capacity  labored  to  give  efficiency  to  the  military  system 
of  the  State.  In  1834,  he  secured  for  certain  petitioners  a  charter 
for  the  Norwich  University,  in  which  the  Trustees  are  required  **  to 
provide  for  a  constant  course  of  instruction  in  military  science  and 
civil  engineering,"  and  are  **  prohibited  from  establishing  any  r^u- 
lations  of  a  sectarian  character,  either  in  religion  or  politics.''  Of 
this  corporation,  consisting  of  twenty-five  trustees,  Capt.  Partridge 
was  a  member,  and  in  organizing  the  institution  in  1826,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Faculty.  He  continued  to  instruct  in  his 
own  department  of  military  science  and  engineering,  and  admtnis- 
teied  the  affairs  of  the  university  till  1844,  when  owing  to  some  dif- 
ficulties arising  out  of  the  use  of  the  building,  arms,  and  accourtre- 
ments,  whidb  were  his  private  property,  he  resigned. 

In  1838,  he  was  infiuential  in  calling  together  a  convention  of 
military  officers  and  persons  interested  in  giving  greater  efficiency  to 
the  organiaation  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states^  to  meet  for  con- 
sultation. This  convention  met  at  Norwich  on  the  4th  of  July; 
vnd  continued  to  meet  annually  for  many  years,  to  discuss  plans 
for  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  militia,  for  the  dissem- 
ination of  a  knowledge  of  military  science,  ica  the  defense  of  the 
coast,  d^c  Many  reports  of  this  body  were  drawn  up  by  him,  and 
the  proceedings  were  forwarded  to,  and  printed  by  order  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  1839,  on  the  request  of  many  influential  citizens,  he  risited 
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PortsmonUi,  Virginia,  to  establish  a  Militar7  School,  which  he  did, 
and  which  was  soon  after  recognized  bj  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
as  the  Virginia  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Military  Institnte,  and  uded 
by  an  appropriation  out  of  the  Literary  Fund.  This  InsUtate,  with 
an  Institute  of  a  similar  character  at  Lexington,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  has  been  greatly  instrumental  in  diffusing  widely  in  Vir- 
ginia a  knowledge  and  taste  for  military  affairs.  The  success  of 
this  institution,  and  the  personal  influence  of  many  of  his  own 
scholars  at  Norwich  and  Middletown,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
similar  schools  in  other  southern  states. 

In  May,  1842,  Capt.  Partridge  accepted  the  position  of  Camp  In- 
structor for  a  large  body  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Pennsylvania 
volunteer  militia  in  encampment  at  Reading,  Berks  County.    Each 
evening  he  delivered  a  lecture  to  officers  assembled  in  the  General's 
marquee,  and  during  the  day  exercised  the  troops  in  the  mannal  of 
arms,  and  in  company,  regimental,  and  brigade  movements  in  the 
field.     On  this,  and  many  similar  occasions,  he  demonstrated  the 
correctness  and  practicability  of  his  theory  of  national  defense,  so 
fiir  as  testing  the  qualifications  of  officers  for  command,  and  giving 
accuracy,  rapidity,  and  steadiness  of  exercise  and  movements  to 
troops,  by  assembling  officers  and  men  of  the  State  Militia,  once  or 
twice  in  the  year,  in  convenient  numbers  and  places,  under  in8trQ^ 
tors  properly  qualified  for  the  wOrk.     A  few  instructors,  themselves 
trained  in  the  best  military  institutions,  and  familiar  with  every  im- 
provement in  military  organization,  equipment,  and  movement,  and 
especially  when  clothed  with  the  reputation  of  success  in  actual  serrice, 
would  soon  bring  the  entire  militia  of  the  states  into  a  uniform  sys- 
tem, and  give  respectability  and  efficiency  to  this  department  of  the 
public  service.    This  result  would  be  more  speedily  realized  if  a 
number  of  educational  institutions  similar  to  those  which  he  had  or- 
ganized under  many  disadvantages  and  against  many  prejudices, 
could  call  out  and  cultivate  military  taste  and  accomplishments  among 
a  portion  of  the  young  men  of  each  state. 

In  1853,  he  opened  at  Brandy  wine  Springs,  near  Wilmington,  in 
the  State  of  Delaware,  another  institution  in  which  he  fondly  hoped 
his  ideal  of  a  National  school  of  education  would  be  realized— an 
institution  in  which  physical  training  in  connection  with  military 
exercises  and  movements,  should  accompany  the  acquisition  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  science  that  underlie  all 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  and  resorted  to  by  students  from  every 
state  of  the  American  Union.     His  plan  as  developed  in  conversa- 
tion with  those  directly  interested,  embraced  his  old  ideas  of  scien- 
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tific,  and  literary  studies  D?ith  systematic  pedestrian  excursions,*  and 
marches  in  vacations  to  the  great  ohjects  of  natural,  economical,  and 
historical  interest  in  different  parts  of  the'  country.  In  this  latter 
particular,  he  unconsciously  applied  the  suggestion  of  Milton  in  his 
letter  to  Samuel  Hartlih,  that  **  the  students  of  his  Academy  should 
go  out  in  companies  with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to  all  quarters 
of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  and  all 
commodities  (facilities)  of  building  and  of  soil,  for  towns  and  tillage, 
harbors  and  porta  of  trade, — even  sometimes  taking  sea  as  far  as  to 
our  navy  to  learn  there  also,  what  they  can  in  the  practical  knowl- 
edge of  sailing  and  sea-fight."  Arrangements  were  made  for  a 
class  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  most  advanced  and  matured  cadets  to 
accompany  him  to  Europe  to  study  the  strategy  of  the  great  battles 
of  the  world,  and  the  armies,  armories,  and  resources  of  the  great 
nations  of  Europe — thus  again  realizing  Milton^s  plan  of  gratifying 
'*  the  desire  of  the  more  hopeful  youth  "  "  to  see  other  countries  at 
three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  but 
to  enlarge  experience  and  make  wise  observation.''  But  these  hopes 
were  darkened  for  a  time  by  a  great  disaster,  and  soon  extinguished 
in  the  sudden  death  of  the  great  projector.  In  the  autumn  of  1853, 
the  buildings  at  Brandywine  Springs,  were  consumed  by  fire,  and 
although  arrangements  were  at  once  made  to  secure  suitable  accom- 
modations at  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pupils  enrolled  their  names  to  attend  for  a  year  at  that  place,  still  the 
great  motive  power  of  the  enterprise  was  stricken  down. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  1853,  Capt.  Partridge  returned  to  Noi 
wich,  where  his  family  still  resided,  in  apparently  good  health  and 
the  best  spirits.  A  few  days  after  he  reached  home,  he  was  attacked 
by  sharp  and  excruciating  pains  in  his  back,'  which  were  soon  sub 
dued  by  anodynes,  but  from  the  prostration  and  the  cause,  which 
proved  on  a  post-mortem  examination  to  be  an  aneurism  near  the 
base  of  the  spine,  and  which  had  been  exhausting  his  vitality  for 
years — he  never  rallied,  and  on  the  I7th  of  January,  1854,  he 
breathed  his  last — widely  and  deeply  mourned  by  troops  of  friends, 
who  loved  and  admired  him  as  their  teacher,  or  looked  up  to  him 
as  the  best  expounder  of  principles  of  military  science  and  educa- 
tion, and  of  national  defense. 


*  Captain  Partridfe  attaolicd  roooh  importance  to  pedectriao  excunloni  in  raferenee  both  to  hy 
fanie,  and  educational  contiderationt.  To  theie  eictutioDt  be  attributed  hit  own  roboat  health, 
and  hit  fiMniliar  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  American  battle*.  In  one  year,  (1830.)  be  made 
four  exeuTiiona  from  Norwich,  each  occupying  from  four  to  aix  dayt — and  from  one  hundred  and 
liAy  to  four  hundred  railet— the  last  dny't  walk  generally  averaging  over  aixty  mile*.  He  had 
stoended  and  measured  the  altitude  of  all  the  higheet  mountain  eieTatioot  in  the  Northern  States. 
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Although  living  most  of  hig  life  in  the  discharge  of  educational 
and  public  duties,  under  cireomstaiices  inconsistent  with  ^  a  bcal 
habitation/^  he  had  strong  domestic  tastes  and  attachments,  and  was 
a  genial  companion  in  his  own  room  and  home.  In  1837,  he 
married  Miss  Swazey,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  Claremont, 
New  Hampshire,  and  to  this  happj  union  were  bom  two  childicB. 
The  oldest  boy,  George,  was  educated  bj  the  £ather  on  his  own  sja- 
tem,  and  had  displayed  rigorous  health,  and  strong  partialities  and 
attainments  in  mathematical  studies  and  their  applications;  bathe 
survived  his  father  only  a  few  months — '*  long  desolate  months  they 
were  to  the  widow  and  children  " — ^and  the  tenement  of  that  biigfat 
intellect  was  laid  by  the  side  of  that  of  his  hardy  and  inde&tigable 
father  in  the  little  village  burying-ground.  The  other  son  Henry,  as 
he  grew  up,  showed  a  partiality  for  the  profession  of  law,  and  was 
pursuing  his  studies  in  Warren,  Penn.,  when  the  call  of  the  Presideat 
of  the  United  States  for  volunteers,  summoned  him  to  the  defenae 
of  the  flag  of  the  country.  He  enlisted  for  the  war,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy  in  a  Pennsylvania  raiment,  which  was  attached 
to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  whose  varying  fortunes  he  shared  till, 
grreatly  weakened  by  exposure  and  disease,  he  was  honorably  di»- 
charged  from  the  service.  His  superior  officer  in  writing  to  his  moth- 
er, says :  ^'  He  is  in  every  respect  a  model  officer.  How  could  he  he 
otherwise  ?  He  has  it  all  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  I  fully  ippre- 
ciate  that  you  have  made  a  very  great  contribution  to  the  goren- 
ment  and  the  country  in  sending  him  forth  to  fight  the  batUes  which 
have  been  foroed  upon  us." 


POPULAB  OBJECTIONS  TO  A  KATIOKAL  MILITARY  SCHOOL 


KOTB. 

Ab  an  Appendix  to  our  Memoir  of  Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  we  re- 
pablish  the  following  Memorial  by  bim  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  not  because  we  approve  the  objects  or  the  arguments 
of  either  document,  but  as  part  of  the  educational  history  of  the 
country. 

MEMORIAL  or  ALDEN  PABTSmOE, 

S$laiing  to  the  MUtary  Academy  at  Wut  Point,  and  praying  that  young  men 
educated  at  other  military  tchoole  may  hare  an  equal  chance  for  admiseion  to  the 
army  a*  thou  young  men  have  who  are  educated  at  Weet  Ibinl,  January  21, 
1841.     Rtf erred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affaire. 

7b  the  Honorable  Congress  of  (he  United  States: — ^The  memorial  of  Alden  Par- 
tridgpe,  President  or  the  Norwich  University,  at  Norwich,  State  of  Vermont, 
reepectAilly  showeth : 

That  your  memorialist  holds  it  to  be  a  cardinal  principle  of  our  republican  in- 
stitutions, that  stations  of  honor,  trust,  and  emolument  should  be  equally  open 
to  all  our  citizens,  to  which  all  have  an  equal  right  to  aspire^  and  from  which 
none  can  constitutionally  be  excluded  by  any  law,  rule,  or  regulation  whatever. 
Tour  memorialist  has,  however,  witnessed,  with  deep  regret,  a  direct  violation 
of  this  vital  principle  of  our  constitution,  by  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
for  the  organization  and  government  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
The  cadets  of  that  institution,  all  of  whom  are  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
hare,  lor  many  years,  monopolized  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  the  stations  of 
honor,  trust,  and  emolument,  above  that  of  a  non-commissioned  ofiBcer,  in  the 
milita^  establishment  of  the  United  States,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  those  who 
are  equally  well  qualified,  equally  meritorious,  and  who  are  educated  at  their 
own  expense.  But,  in  order  to  place  this  subject  more  clearly  before  your 
honorable  body,  your  memorialist  would  call  your  attention  to  the  law  of  the 
29th  of  April,  1812,  entitled,  "An  act  making  further  provision  for  the  corps  of 
engineers."  By  the  provisions  of  this  act,  no  candidate  can  be  admitted  into 
the  Military  Academy  who  is  under  fourteen,  or  over  twenty-one,  years  of  age. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  exclude  every  young  man  in  the  United  States 
who  is  above  twenty-one  years  of  f^^  from  the  appointment  of  cadet,  while  the 
rules  of  the  War  department  require  that  none  except  those  educated  at  this 
academy  can  be  commissioned  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  The  effect, 
then,  of  the  law  and  regulation  is  to  utterly  exclude  all  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
■  try,  except  such  select  few  as  the  President  may  think  proper  to  place  in  this 
'*  public  charity  school,"  ftom  the  military  service  of  their  country,  who  are 
above  twenty* one  years  of  age,  unless  they  will  enter  in  the  humble  capacity  of 
privates  or  nonrcommissioned  officers.  And  can  such  a  system  be  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  our  constitution  ?    Your  memorialist  believes  not.    On 
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the  contrary,  he  feels  confident  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  a  most  flagrant  and  pal- 
pable Tiolation  of  them.  The  direct  and  certain  effect  of  this  institiition  is  to 
extend  Executive  patronage;  for  the  President  has  the  entire  selection  of  the 
chosen  two  hundred  and  fifty  who  «re  to  be  placed  in  the  institntion,  and  also  to 
establish  an  aristocracy  of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  riz. :  a  military  aristocracy 
In  the  United  States.  What,  yonr  memorialist  wonld  ask,  is  an  aristocracj?  Is 
i  not  where  any  particular  class  in  a  State  claims  and  exercises  privileges  of 
which  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  deprired?  And  do  not  the  cadets  at 
West  Point  enjoy  such  pHrileges?  «nd  if  so,  do  they  not  eenstitnte  an  aris- 
tocracy T  Your  memorialist  belicTes  that  neither  ttie  fiict  nor  the  mfereBce  on 
be  controrerted.  'But  your  memarialist  will  go  fUriber,  and  arer  that  the  rsgu- 
lations  at  West  Point  haye  not  only  constituted  an  aristocracy  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  this  aristocracy  has  already  become,  in  a  great  degree,  heredita- 
ry. How  many  individuals,  your  memoralist  would  ask,  who  hare  held  offices 
of  honor,  truat,  or  emolument,  under  the  GoTemfnent,  for  ^e  last  twenty-five 
years,  have  had  their  sons,  brothers,  nephews,  or  other  relatiTes,  edoeated  at 
the  public  expense  at  West  Point,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  thoee  who  (to  say 
the  least,)  were  equally  meritorious,  and  equally  capable  of  rendering  seirice  to 
tho  republic?  And  bow  many  of  those  thus  educated  hiwe  ever  rendered  mj 
service  whatever?  A  reference  to  the  fofls  of  the  institution  will  answer  these 
inquiries.  Your  memorialist  has  personal  knowledge  of  roany  instances.  Toor 
memorialist  is  well  aware  that  it  has  been  attempted,  by  the  Iriends  of  this 
monstrous  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  peO]de,  to  cast  around  it  the  mantle  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Your  memorialist  is  ready  to  grant  that  the  institution  was  esr 
tablished  during  tlie  early  part  of  the  first  term  of  Mr.  Jefferson^s  administra- 
tion  ;  but  denies  that  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  that  circumstance  to  sus- 
tain tlie  present  system.  The  institution  0ien  consisted  only  of  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers, which  was  limited  to  sixteen  officers  ond  four  cadetsi,  without  any  of 
tiiose  exclusive  privileges  which  have  sinoe  been  confinrred  upon  it  On  the 
29th  of  April,  1812,  (just  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,)  a  law  was,  how- 
ever, passed,  entitled  '*  An  act  making  further  provision  for  the  coqas  of  eagi- 
neers;"  by  the  provisions  of  which,  the  whole  number  of  cadets,  whether  of  in- 
fantry, artillery,  or  riflemen,  was  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty;  and  tfaa 
President  to  appoint  a  limited  number  of  cadets,  and  conferring  on  him  a  dit- 
creiionary  power  to  attach  them  to  the  Military  Academy,  was  eTidently  indoeed 
by  the  certainty  of  immediate  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  bad  a  direct  reier- 
ence  to  a  war  establishment.  Your  memorialist  would  respectlully  call  the  air 
tention  of  your  honorable  body  particularly  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1611 
just  referred  to ;  and,  if  he  does  not  much  mistake,  it  will  aatia&ctorily  appear 
that  the  President  is  not  required,  but  simply  authorised,  to  appoint  a  single 
cadet ;  and  that  it  is  left  entirely  discretionary  with  him,  alter  they  are  appointed 
to  attach  them  to  the  Military  Academy,  or  to  attach  them  to  their  resfecttv« 
companies,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  other  laws  then  in  existence.  And 
here  your  memorialist  would  observe  that,  in  the  j^eoce-establishment  of  tiie 
army  previous  to  the  late  war,  two  cadets  were  allowed  to  each  companj  of 
artillery,  light  infantry,  and  infantry,  amounting,  in  the  total,  toa  2ar^  number 
than  was  authorized  by  the  law  of  1812.  But  neither  President  Jefferson,  nor 
President  Madison  considered  that  the  law  required  of  them  to  fill  those  vacan- 
cies so  long  as  they  considered  their  services  were  not  required :  and  they  cca 
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sequently  did  not  fill  them.    The  largest  number  of  cadets  ever  in  service  at 
the  same  time,  previous  to  the  late  wtir,  did  not  exceed  forty,  lind  seldom  ex- 
ceeded twenty-five.    Do  the  necessities  6f  the  cduntiy  r^dire  that  any  larger 
number  should  be  retained  in  service  now,  than  were  deemed  neoessary  by  Pre- 
ridents  Jefferson  and  Madison  during  a  time  6f  peace?    Tour  memorialist  be- 
lioves  not    But  it  is  urged,  in  favor  of  this  academy,  that  It  presents  a  nio.«t 
fiivorable  opportunity  for  the  education  of  meritorious  young  men  who  are  poor, 
and,  consequently,  unable  to  educate  themselves.    Your  memorialist,  however, 
has  yet  to  learn  by  what  oarutitutuMal  authority  Congress  is  empowered  to  ap- 
propriate any  portion  of  the  public  revenue  for  the  support  of  a  naiional  charity 
school  for  the  education  of  the  poor.    Besides,  if  this  power  did  exist,  (which 
your  memorialist  presumes  no  reasonable  person  will  contend  does,)  aU  the  poor 
in  the  United  States  have  an  equal  right  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its 
exercise,  and  that,  consequently,  the  institution  at  West  Point  is  on  quite  too 
limited  a  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  contemplated  object.    Either,  then, 
the  institution  should  be  very  much  enlarged,  or  several  others  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  which  would  be  &r  more  convenient  for  the 
great  body  of  the  poor.    I^  however,  the  rolls  of  this  institution  for  the  last 
twenty  years  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  many  more  of  the  rich  and  in- 
JiueaUal  have  been  educated  there,  than  of  the  poor.    Poverty,  however  meri- 
torious the  subject  of  it  may  be,  is  but  a  sonry  recommendation  for  admission  to 
this  aristocratic  establishment 

But  it  is  further  urged,  that  this  institution  is  necessary  for  the  education  of 
the  officers  of  the  army;  and  that,  were  it  abolished,  the  candidates  for  com- 
missions would  not  be  properly  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  o^ 
fleers.  Before  your  memorialist  proceeds  to  exaime  the  truth  of  this  position, 
he  would  inquire,  at  what  institution,  and  at  whose  expense,  G^n«rals  Waft- 
ington,  Greene,  Knox,  Putnam,  Lincoln,  Sullivan,  Morgan,  Wayne,  Sumter, 
Pickens,  Marion,  and  all  the  other  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army,  by  whose 
valor,  skOl,  and  patriotic  exertions,  these  United  States  now  constitute  a  free 
and  independent  nation,  received  their  education?  The  answer  is  ready:  at 
the  ordinary  institutions  of  the  country,  and  at  their  own  expense;  just  as  every 
American  cUizen  should  be  educated.  And  have  the  prokffes  of  the  West  Point 
Academy,  on  whose  education  so  many  millions  of  dollars  of  the  peoples'  money 
have  been  expended  within  the  last  twenty  years,  exhibited  mote  skill,  more 
valor,  or  more  patriotism,  than  did  the  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army?  Let 
the  events  of  the.  Florida  war,  as  complired  with  those  of  the  Revolution,  an- 
swer the  question.  The  truth  is,  (and  it  can  not  be  much  longer  doncealed  fi'Om 
the  view  of  the  people,  by  the  reports  of  hoards  of  visitors^)  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  education  at  West  Point  is  well  calculated  to  form  mife'tary  pedants  and 
mUUary  dandies,  but  wUl  never  form  effideni  soldiers.  Much  more  Important  to 
them  is  their  attention  to  the  cut  of  the  coat,  the  placing  of  a  huUon,  and  the 
munoy  whileness  of  gloves  and  panialoonSy  than  to  those  physicai  and  Tnoral  quaUr 
ties  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  correct  and  efficient  discharge  of  the 
active  duties  of  the  field. 

But  your  memorialist  denies  the  truth  of  the  position,  that  the  West  Point 
Academy  is  necessary  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  army.  There  are 
other  institutions  where  military  science  and  instruction  constitute  a  branch  of 
education  for  the  pupils.    Of  these  institutions,  however,  your  memorialist  will 
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particularize  but  one-— and  that  is  the  Norwidi  Univeraitj,  at  Norwicb,  Ve^ 
mont,  over  which  he  has  the  honor  to  preside.    This  institution  wsa  ineorpora' 
ted  by  the  LegisUtare  of  Vermont,  in  November,  183^  with  foU  power  to  con- 
fer diplomas,  &c.    By  the  act  of  incorporation^  military  science  is  made  •  pftit 
of  the  education  of  all  the  pupils.     They  are  consequently  correctlj  aod 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  theoretical  part  of  military  science,  and  also  in  tU 
practical  duties  of  the  soldier,  and  every  one  who  graduates  at  this  institution  i» 
well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  company  officer  (and  even,  if  neces- 
sary, to  command  a  battahon)  in  any  corps  of  the  army.    In  order  farther  to 
prepare  them  to  discharge  the  more  hardy  and  active  duties  of  the  solder, tht^Y 
occasionally  perform  military  marches.    In  the  month  of  July,  1840,  they  pei- 
formed  a  march,  under  the  personal  command  of  your  memorialist,  to  the  cele- 
brated military  post  of  Ticonderoga,  carrying  their  arms,  accoutrements,  knap- 
sacks, &c. ;  the  whole  length  of  which  was  one  hundred  and  axty-tive  mile^ 
Of  this  distance,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  was  on  foot,  and  twentT-fiTe  miks 
by  steamboat    The  march  on  foot  was  performed  in  a  little  more  tb&n  five 
days,  crossing  the  Green  Mountain  rauge  twice,  and  the  ground,  with  the 
heavens  for  covering,  constituted  their  only  resting-place  at  night    The  weather, 
during  the  whole  march,  was 'hot;  and  tliey  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
occasioned  by  the  severe  drought,  nearly  the  whole  dlstan(h&.    They  all  retunKKi 
in  excellent  health  and  spirits.     The  youngest  member  of  the  corps  wae  thir- 
teen years  of  age.    The  other  branches  of  literature  and  science  are  attended 
to  as  extensively,  and  the  latter  much  more  practically,  than  at  any  other  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States ;  and  the  students  are  consequently  equally  well 
qualified  to  dischapge  their  duties  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  Jidd,    Bat  notwith- 
standing the  members  of  this  institution  are,  to  say  the  least,  as  well  qualified 
for  commissions  of  any  grade,  and  in  any  corps  of  the  army,  as  those  of  any 
other  institution  in  the  country,  and  have  also  obtained  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions at  their  own  expense,  they  are  virtually  excluded  therefrom  by  the  orW- 
trary  and  monopolizing  regulations  (established  without  the  least  sanction  of 
law,)  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.    In  the  month  of  Septembw, 
1840,  a  member  of  the  Norwich  University,  the  son  of  a  highly  respectable  gen- 
tleman in  the  city  of  New  York,  well  recommended,  applied  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  a  commission  in  the  army,  but  was  informed  that  there  were  w  vaasi- 
cieSf  and  that  the  cadets  from  West  Point  were  mare  than  sufficieni  io  fiilaU  fk 
vacancies.    On  the  21st  of  December,  1840,  your  memorialist  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  recommending  three  young  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Norwich 
University,  for  commissions  in  the  army  of  the  United  States:  and  received  an 
answer,  dated  War  Department,  December  29f  1840,  from  which  the  foUowiog 
is  an  extract:  "I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant, 
recommending  Messrs.  Morris,  Stevens,  and  Dome,  for  appointments  in  the 
army;  and  I  have  here  to  inform  you,  in  reply,  that  there  being  no  vacancies  at 
present,  the  application  will  be  filed  for  consideration,  when  any  occur,  to  tshidk 
(hey  can  he  appointed.*^    Now  your  memorialist  feels  confident  that  the  records 
of  the  War  Department  will  show  that  a  large  number  of  cadets  at  West  Point 
are  commissioned  every  year ;  and  he  presumes  tliat  such  will  continue  to  be 
the  case,  unless  a  radical  change  is  effected.    But  when  young  gentlemen  of 
equal  respectability  and  attainments,  who  have  not  been  of  the  fopored  fKt 
whom  BxectUive  favor  has  admitted  into  this  nursery  of  aristocracy,  to  be  eda- 
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eated  at  the  expense  of  the  honest  working  men  of  tlie  country,  become  appli- 
cants, their  claims  are  entirely  set  aside.  Against  this  uneonsUhUional^  unequal^ 
«nd  m&nopolizing  practice,  your  memorialist  deems  it  his  duty  respectfully,  but 
most  decidedly,  to  protest;  and  to  ask  of  your  honorable  body  the  establish- 
ment of  some  rale  whereby  the  members  of  the  Norwicli  University,  at  least, 
<:o  whom,  in  many  respects,  he  stands  in  the  relation  of  guardian,)  may  be  re- 
stored to  their  canslikUumai  righia ;  that  when  they  become  applicants  for  stations 
of  hooor,  trust,  or  emolument,  in  the  military  service  of  their  country,  they  shall 
stand  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  cadets  at  West  Point 

Your  memorialist  deems  it  proper  here  to  remark,  that  in  October,  1 840,  he 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  tins  sub- 
ject, requesting  to  be  informed  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  be  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  remedy  the  grievance  of  which  your  memorialist  complains; 
and,  if  so,  whether  such  power  would  be  exercised  for  that  purpose  To  this 
communication  no  answer  has  been  received.  Your  memorialist,  availing  him- 
self of  the  privileges  granted  to  every  American  citizen,  by  the  first  amendment 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  would  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  honorable  body  to  some  subjects,  which  he  considers  grievances  of  a 
high  order,  and  respectfully  but  earnestly  solicits  that  they  may  be  redressed,  viz : 

1st.  Your  memorialist  considers  tlie  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  a 
grievance.  Under  its  present  organization,  it  is  unconstitutional,  calculated  to 
foster  a  military  aristocracy 'in  the  country;  calculated  to  depress  the  militia^ 
(our  only  constitutional  defense,)  by  engrossing  all  the  patronage  of  government; 
and  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as  "biilitary  science  can  be  attained  at  other  institu- 
tions,  from  which  the  necessary  officers  for  the  army  can  be  supplied  without 
any  tax  on  the  people.  Your  memorialist,  therefore,  asks  that  this  institution 
may  be  abdi^ed,  and  that  the  money  that  is  annually  appropriated  for  its  sup- 
port may  be  applied  to  aid  in  disciplining  the  militia,  and  disseminating  military 
information  amongst  the  people,  who  are  its  constitutional  and  safe  depositories. 

2nd.  Your  menaorialist  considers  the  Board  of  Yisitors  that  annually  assem- 
ble at  West  Point  a  grievance.  This  board  never  had  any  existence  whatever  in 
law,  bat  was  established  by  Executive  usurpation  ;  yet,  to  pay  the  expense  of 
this  illegal  board,  your  memorialist  believes  that  more  than  flfly  thousand  dol- 
lars has  been  drawn  from  the  public  treasury.  Your  memorialist  earnestly 
solicits  that  this  appropriation,  the  making  of  which  is  a  direct  sanction  to  Ex- 
ecutive fisurpation,  should  be  discontinued. 

3rd.  Your  memorialist  considers  the  removal  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  corps 
of  engineers  from  West  Point  to  Washington  a  gprievance,  because  it  is  a  direct 
Tiolation  of  the  law  of  the  16tb  of  March,  1802,  establishing  that  corps.  That 
law  requires  the  commandant  o(  engineers  to  reside  at  West  Point,  unless  or- 
dered, by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  duty  at  some  other  place  in  the 
line  of  his  profession ;  and,  when  at  West  Point,  the  law  makes  him  superin- 
tendent of  the  Military  Academy;  and  when  he  is  absent,  the  next  in  rank 
(who  is  then  present,)  is  made  the  legal  superintendent  The  appointment, 
therefore,  of  any  particular  officer  as  permanent  superintendent,  is  evidenUy 
illegal,  as  the  law  has  clearly  specified  who  the  superintendent  shall  be. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

A.  Partridoe, 

Jaxuart,  13,  1841.  President  of  Norwich  UniverHty, 
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BEMAItSB  BT  THE  EDUOS. 

We  publish  the  foregoing  Memorial  of  Capt  Piurtridge,  aaidng  Coognn  to  re- 
dress "  the  grioTanoe "  of  the  Military  Academj,  not  becaoae  we  bare  the 
slightest  sjrmpathy  with  the  object  or  mam  arguments  of  the  memoriaMst,  holai 
specimens  of  the  opinions  held  and  propagated  bj  a  gnMluate,  profesBorf  md 
Fuperintendent  of  the  Academy,  who  did  more  than  any  other  inditidoal  to  in- 
troduce military  instruction  and  exercisefl  in  schools  not  national  or  profoaoih 
ally  military.  We  can  not,.howeTer,  put  it  fbrth  witiiout  aocompenying  it  wiik 
a  few  brief  remarks. 

To  Capt.  Partridge,  more  than  to  any  one  man,  and  to  his  popila^  and  peison 
al  friends,  as  we  belieye,  is  due  the  popular  objections  which  jw^yail  respecting 
the  United  States  Military  Academy,  except  so  &r  as  the  objections  spring  fitHD 
the  abuse  of  the  mode  of  apppolnting  Cadets.  For  nearly  twenty  yean  Capt 
Partridge  was  nerer  known  to  express  any  doubt  of  the  oonaUtntioiiality  or 
usefulness  of  this  institution.  His  objections  fttst  took  shape  and  ntterBnee 
when  he  was  superceded  in  the  superintendence  by  Colonel  SyWanos  Thayer. 
Of  the  circumstances  and  results  of  his  remoral,  and  of  the  appomtmentofCeL 
Thayer,  and  the  subsequent  reorganization  of  the  Academy,  something  has  al- 
ready been  said  in  the  History  of  West  Point,  in  thisTolume,  (p.  17*48,)  andmcve 
will  be  said  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  labors  of  Col.  Thayer. 

So  far  as  these  objections  are  directed  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  hvsfor 
establishing  the  Cadet  Corps,  as  distinct  from  any  other  Corps  of  the  amy,  or 
against  traihing  officers  collected  together  and  organized  as  a  school,  we  tinnk 
th(!m  preeminently  frivolous.  If  any  friend  of  the  Acaden^  would  assnre  his 
doubtful  faith  in  its  constitutionality,  let  him  read  Capt  Partridge*s  Memorial, 
asking  the  same  Congress  to  establish  a  system  of  National  Education,  which 
he  petitions  to  redress  the  grrievance  of  a  special  school,  that  every  civifiaedgor- 
emment  holds  to  be  indispensable  to  the  right  organization  of  its  armiea. 

So  far  as  these  objections  are  aimed  at  the  mode  of  appointment  and  prMOO- 
tion, — confining  both  to  the  patronage  of  one  man  in  the  oountry,  or  one  min 
in  a  Congressional  District,  acting  in  either  case  without  personal  examimtioa 
of  the  party  to*be  admitted  or  promoted,  and  excluding  other^  it  may  be,  bet- 
ter qualified, — we  hold  them  to  be  vaUd.  A  more  disgraceful  record  of  fiahires^ 
where  an  opportunity  of  selectmg  the  most  meritorious  candidates  existed,  cao 
not  be  shown. 

While  we  believe  that  candidates  are  too  often  recommended  and  ncwinated 
to  tlie  appointing  power,  from  family  and  party  considerations,  we  have  seen  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  social  condition  or  occupation  of  parents  has  influeoccd 
tlie  appointments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  records  of  the  Academy,  as  made 
out  in  this  particular  by  the  Cadets  themselves,  exhibit  a  lair  representatioa 
from  all  classes  and  occupations  of  society. 

According  to  an  official  Statement,  prepared  by  Capt.  Boynton,  and  published 
in  his  History  of  the  Academy,  of  \*»*^'  cadets  admitted  from  1842  to  1863  in- 
clusive, the  fathers  of  1,300  were  farmers  or  planters ;  of  681,  were  lawyers ;  of 
672,  were  merchants;  of  377,  were  mechanics;  of  69,  were  physicians;  of 
256,  were  in  the  civil  service;  of  116,  were  clergymen;  of  467,  were  in  the 
army  or  navy;  of  572,  were  editors,  masters  of  vessels,  &c  Of  the  whole 
number,  1,136  were  orphans,  1,585  were  in  moderate,  534  in  reduced,  62  in  in- 
digent, and  324  in  independent  circumstances.  We  shall  publish  the  Statement 
in  our  next  Number. 
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The  yiemtpieflentad  ia,  tiieaMMsrial  of  C^t-  Partfidge  ia  1^1, 
kttve  found  adroeates  in  and  out*of  Congpess  befi>m  and  siiiee.  They 
were  anticipated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  (Jeha  C.  Oalhoim),  under 
whose  energetie  atoanistrati<m  of  the  Department  in  1816,  the  Acad«> 
emy  first  assumed  the  oi^anization  of  an  efficient  miliCaiy  school-'^-a 
phiee  of  thcHTOugh  scientific  iostructioa  in  the  knowledge  not  simply 
of  military  drill,  but  of  the  duties  of  an  accompliflhed  artillerist  and 
military  engineer ;  aaod  they  have  been  deepened  by  the  radically 
Tidous  pystem  of  appointment  to  cadetship,  in  wMch-  personal  and 
poUlical  considerations  have  in  too  many  instances  outweighed  the 
merits  of  young  men,  whose  natural  aptitude  and  generous  ambition 
would  have  fiMuid  here  the  special  field  for  their  largest  development 
and  usefulness.  These  views  fuund  expression  ift  the  elaborat  e  speech 
of  Franklin  Pierce,  then  a  member  of  the  House  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  diseussioa  of  an  amendment  to  the  apppropnation.  bill 
id,  1836  (Jane  80),  who  ^  felt  bound  to  oppose  the  bill  in  every  stiEigB 
of  its  progress  " — mainly  on  the  ground  that  ^  the  institution  conferred 
erclusive  aad  gratuitous  privil^Si'' 

It  is  gratmiMB,  beeaufie  those  who  are  so  foitanatc  as  to  obtaiA  admission  tbevo, 
neekwe  their  ednGation  wMiont  any  obligation,  except  such  as  a  sense  of  honor 
mav  impose,  to  return,  either  by  service  or  otherwise,  the  slightest  equivalent. 
It  18  exclusive,  inasmuch  as  only  one  youth  out  of  a  population  of  more  than 
47,000  can  participate  in  its  advantages  at  the  same  dme ;  and  those  who  are 
snocessful,  are  admitted  at  an  age  when  their  characten  cannot  have  become  de- 
veloped, and  with  very  little  knowledge  of  their  adaptation,  mental  or  physical, 
fMP  military  life.  The  system  disragaids  one  of  those  great  principles  which, 
carried  into  practice,  contributed  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  to  render  the 
arms  of  Napoleon  invincible  for  so  many  ^ears.  Who  does  not  perceive  that  it 
destroys  the  very  Itftr  and  spring  of  military  anlor  and  enthusiasm,  by  utterty 
fi»oclosing  all  hope  of  promotion  to  her  soldier  and  non-commissioned  officer  ? 
However  meritorious  may  ba  his  services,  however  pre-eminent  may  become  his 
qualifications  for  command,  all  are  unavailing.  The  jponcnlliB  is  dropped  be- 
tween him  and  preferment,  the  wisdom  of  your  laws  having  provided  another 
criterion  than  that  of  admitted  courage  and  conduct,  by  whicn  to  determine  who 
are  worthy  of  command.  They  have  made  an  Academy,  where  a  certain  number 
of  young  gentlemen  are  educated  annually  at  the  public  expense,  and  to  which 
there  is,  in  consequence,  a  general  rush,  not  so  much  fVom  sentiments  of  patriot- 
ism, and  a  taste  for  military  life,  as  from  motives  less  worthy— the  avenue,  and 
the  only  avenue,  to  rank  in  your  army. 

I  deny  utterly  the  expediency  and  the  right  to  educate  at  the  public  expense, 
any  number  of  young  men  whd,  on  the  completion  of  their  education,  are  not  to 
Ibrm  a  portion  of  vonr  military  foree,  but  to  return  to  the  walks  of  private  life. 
8uch  was  never  tao  operation  of  the  Military  Academy  until  after  the  law  of 
1812;  and  the  doctrine,  so  £ir  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  was  first  formally 
announced  by  a  distinguished  individual,  at  this  time  sufficiently  jealous  of  the 
exercise  of  executive  patronage,  and  greatly  alarmed  by  what  ho  conceives  to  be 
the  tendencies  of  this  €k>vemment  to  centralism  and  consolidation.  It  may  be 
ibiud  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Wilr»  commonicated  to  Congress  in  1819. 

Mr.  Pierce,  afterwards  Piresident  Pierce,  quotes  witfc  approbation 
the  suggestion  of  Col.  Williams  in  a  report  to  Mr.  Jefibrson  in  1808 
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—that  the  plan  should  be  lai^  enough  to  take  not  only  miDor  offioen, 
'^  but  also  any  yoath  from  an j  of  the  States  who  might  wish  for  gndi 
an  education  whether  designed  for  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  neither, 
and  let  them  be  assessed  to  the  value  of  their  education,  which  mig|it 
form  a  fund  for  extra  or  contingent  expenses." 

These  are  the  tme  doctrines  npon  this  subject ;  doctrines  worthy  of  the  ad- 
ministration under  which  thej  were  promulgated,  and  in  accordance  with  ths 
yiews  of  statesmen  in  the  earlier  and  purer  days  of  the  Republic  Gire  to  the 
officers  of  yoar  army  the  highest  adrantages  for  perfection  in  all  the  brandiei  of 
militaiy  sdenoe,  and  let  those  adyantages  be  open  to  all  in  rotation,  and  under 
such  terms  and  regulations  as  shall  be  at  once  impartial  toward  the  officen,  tod 
advantageous  to  the  service ;  but  let  all  young  gentlemen  who  have  a  taste  for 
military  life,  and  desire  to  adopt  arms  as  a  profession,  prepare  themselvei  for 
Bubordmate  situations  at  their  own  expense,  or  at  the  expense  of  their  psrents 
or  guardians,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  youth  of  our  country  are  qualified  (or 
the  professions  of  civil  life. 

I  am  far  from  desiring  to  see  this  countir  destitute  of  a  Biilitary  Academy; 
but  I  would  have  it  a  s<mool  of  practice,  and  instruction,  for  officers  actually  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States ;  not  an  institution  for  educating,  gratoitoadv, 
young  gentlemen,  who,  on  the  completion  of  their  term,  or  after  a  few  moutlfli' 
leave  of  absence,  resign  their  commissions,  and  return  to  the  pursuits  of  dril  Kfie. 

There  has  already  been  expended  upon  the  institution  more  than  three  mil- 
lions, three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Between  1815  and  1831,  thirteen  hand* 
red  and  eighteen  students  were  admitted  into  the  Academy ;  and  of  all  the  cadets 
who  were  ever  there,  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  remained  in  the  serrioe  at 
the  end  of  1830.  Here  are  the  expenses  you  have  incurred,  and  the  products 
you  have  realized. 

When  the  War  of  Secession  broke  out,  and  graduates  of  the  Acad- 
emy then  in  the  army, — ^like  many  other  Southern  men,  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  United  States,  imbued  with  the  political  doctrines  and 
sympathizing  with  the  domestic  institution,  on  which  the  War  was 
based — sided  with  the  political  leaders  of  their  several  states,  the  op- 
position to  the  institution  took  another  direction.  The  record  of  the 
War  silenced  these  objectors.  According  to  Gen.  CuUnm's  BiognqJh 
ical  Register  of  the  Graduates  of  the  Military  Academy^  out  of  1,249 
graduates  living  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  99  in  dvil  life 
and  184  from  the  army,  joined  in  the  war  against  the  United  States. 
Three-fourths  remained  futhfiil.  Of  821  graduates  in  the  Army  at 
the  time,  184  (about  one-fiflh)  joined  in  the  Rebellion.  Of  the  99 
in  civil  life  all  but  one  were  residents  in  slave  territory.  Of  350 
graduates  who  were  born  in  or  appointed  from  slave  States,  162  re- 
mained loyal.  Of  the  292  loyal  graduates  in  dvil  life,  at  the  date  of 
secession,  115  re-entered  the  Army — all  below  the  age  of  45,  except 
those  who  were  disabled  for  active  duty,  and  most  of  these  served  in 
civil  capacities.  One-fifth  of  all  the  graduates  who  served  in  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Rebellion,  one-fifih  laid  down  their  lives,  and  more  than 
•one-half  were  wounded  in  defence  of  the  fiag. 


IV.    AMERICAN  LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

AT  NORWICH,  YEBMOMT. 


ThB  AlCERIOAN  LiTKRART,  SCIENTIFIC,  AKD  MlLITART  ACADElfT,  at  NoFWich, 

Yermont,  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  September,  1820,  by  Gapt.  Alden  Partridge, 
and  oontinued  under  his  personal  superintendence  and  instruction,  assisted  by 
Beyeral  professors,  until  April  1st,  1826,  when  it  was  discontinued  at  Norwich, 
and  reopened  at  Middletown,  Connecticut  The  catalogue  of  the  ofiScers  and 
cadets  published  August,  1821,  contains  a  prospectus  fVom  which  we  make 
extracts  to  exhibit  the  aims  of  that  school  and  of  this  particular  class  of  insti- 
tutions at  that  date. 

TERMS  or  ADinSSIOK. 

The  requisite  qnalillcations  for  becoming  members  of  the  Institation  are  the 
following,  viz :  That  the  candidate  be  of  good  moral  character,  that  ho  be  able  to 
read  and  spell  correctly,  to  write  a  fair,  legible  hand,  and  work  the  ground  roles 
of  arithmetic. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Toung  ffontlomen  destined  for  a  college  education,  can  be  prepared  at  this 
seminary  for  admission  into  any  college  or  university  in  the  country,  either  as 
freshmen,  or  one  or  two  years  in  advance,  and  in  the  mean  time  will  be  enabled 
to  acquire  a  good  military  and  practical  scientific  education.    Young  gentlemen 


highly  useful  in  future  life.  Parents  and  guardians  who  are  desirous  of  placing 
their  sons  or  wards  at  this  seminary,  are  requested  to  state  whether  they  wish 
them  to  go  through  with  the  full  course  of  education;  and  if  not,  to  specify,  par- 
ticularly, those  branches  to  which  they  desire  them  to  attend,  and  also  to  men- 
tion their  ages. 

The  course  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  English  languages,  Arith- 
metic, the  constniction  and  use  of  Logarithms,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  Planometry,  Stereometrv,  Mensuration  of  heights  and 
distances  by  Trigonometry,  and  also  Geometrically,  practical  Geometry  gener- 
ally, including  particularly  Surveying  and  Leveling,  Conic  Sections,  the  use  of 
the  Barometer,  with  its  application  to  measuring  the  altitudes  of  mountains  and 
other  eminences,  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  the  elements  of  Chem- 
istry and  Electricity,  Optics,  Astronomy,  Navigation^  Geography,  including  the 
use  of  Maps  aud  the  Globes ;  Composition,  Lo^c,  History,  Ethics,  the  elements 
of  Natural  and  Political  Law,  theXaw  of  Nations,  Military  Law,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  states  severally,  Metaphysics ;  Agriculture, 
Permanent  and  Field  Fortification,  Field  Engineeringgenerally,  the  construction 
of  Marine  Batteries,  Artillery  duty,  the  principles  or  Gunnery,  a  complete  course 
of  Military  Tactics,  the  attack  ana  defense  of  fortified  places,  Castrametation. 
ancient  Fortification,  the  ancient  modes  of  attacking  and  defending  fortified 

S laces,  the  ancient  Tactics,  particularly  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  a 
escription  of  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  phalanx  and  legion :  Book- 
Keeping,  Music,  Fencing,  Military  Drawing,  Topography^  Civil  Engineering,  in- 
clndingtho  construction  of  Roads,  Canals,  Locks,  ana  Bridges ;  Architecture. 

The  Hebrew  and  French  languages,  Fencing  and  Music  will  not  be  considered 
as  comprised  in  the  regular  course  of  education,  and  consequently  those  who 
attend  to  them  will  be  cnarged  separately. 
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WUTABT  WXXBCBKf  AND  DUTIES. 


The  Btndents  will  be  regulailj  and  oorrectlj  instracted  in  the  elementiiT 
school  of  the  soldier,  and  alio  in  those  of  the  company  and  battalion;  they  viU 
likewise  be  tanght  the  regolar  fonnation  of  military  parades,  the  toning  oft, 
mounting,  and  relieving  goards  and  sentinels ;  the  duties  of  offioerR  of  the  guard, 
officers  of  the  day,  and  ac^atants ;  the  making  oat  correctly  the  different  de»nip- 
ttons  of  military  reports ;  m  fine,  all  the  daties  incident  to  the  field  or  garrison. 
"fhe  military  exercises  and  daties  will  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  oeeopy  any  of  Q^ 
time  that  would  otherwise  be  devoted  to  study ;  tney  will  be  attended  to  at  those 
hours  of  the  day  which  are  generally  passed  by  students  in  idleness  or  devot^ 
to  useless  amusements,  for  which  tine^  will  be  made  a  pleasing  and  healtfafnl 
substitute.  Practical  scientific  operations  will  be  frequently  attended  to,  which 
will  conduce  equally  to  health  ana  improvement. 

The  students  will  be  required  to  sleep  on  matrasses,  or  straw-beds ;  no  feather- 
beds  will  be  allowed  in  the  establishment. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  students  a  military  appearance,  when  engaged 
on  military  duty,  and  also  on  a  principle  of  economy,  they  are  required  to  wear 
a  uniform  dress,  a  description  or  whicn  is  hereunto  annered.  In  presciibiif  a 
dress,  it  has  been  endeavored  to  combine  as  tar  as  possible,  cheapneai  and  a  neat 
military  appearance,  with  such  a  form  as,  while  it  leaves  the  stuacnt  the  free  and 
unrestrained  use  of  his  limbs,  will  at  the  same  time  encumber  him  the  least  ma- 
Bible.  The  discipline  will  be  strict,  but  correct ;  and  particular  attention  wiU  be 
given  to  the  full  development  and  due  culiivation  of  all  those  libera],  manlr, 
noble  and  independent  sentiments  which  ought  to  characterize  every  American, 
whether  citizen  or  soldier.  The  strictest  attention  will  be  given  to  the  health, 
manners  and  morals  of  the  students.  They  will  be  continually  under  the  personal 
inspection  of  the  superintendent,  who  will  bestow  upon  them  all  that  care  and 
attention  which  it  is  believed  their  parents,  unaer  similar  circumstanoes, 
would  bestow. 

inUTABT  LECTTURSa 

For  the  accommodation  of  gentlemen,  (particularly  of  those  holding  commis- 
sions in  the  volunteer  corps  and  militia^)  who  may  not  wish  to  go  throngh  with 
a  regular  coarse  of  military  studies  and  instruction,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
diffusing  military  science  more  generally,  Capt.  Partridge  will  deliver  annoally 
at  the  oefore-nientioned  seminary,  three  courses  of  public  lectures ;  the  firet 
course  to  commence  on  the  second  Monday  in  May,  the  second  course  on  the 
second  Monday  in  July,  and  the  third  course  on  tfio  first  Monday  in  October, 
annually.  These  lectures  ^liU  embrace  the  following  branches  of^ military  sd- 
ence  and  instruction,  viz. : — 

1st.  Permanent  and  field  fortification,  the  construction  of  field  works  general]/, 
and  also  of  marine  batteries. 

2d.  The  attack  and  defense  of  fortified  places. 

8d.  The  use  of  artillery,  with  a  general  exposition  of  the  principles  of  goo- 
nery. 

4th.  Military  Tactics. 

6th.  Garrison  and  field  service  of  troops,  embracing  particularly  their  ^\m 
and  rules  for  turning  off,  mounting  and  relieving  guards  and  sentinels,  andak) 
for  guard  duty,  likewise  castrainetation. 

6tn.  General  rules  for  the  attack  and  defense  of  a  province  or  country  embrac- 
ing an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  base  lines  of  operation. 

Tth.  Rules  for  the  inspection  and  review  of  troops. 

8th.  A  sunmiary  of  ancient  fortification,  and  alsQ  of  the  ancient  modes  of  at- 
tacking and  defending  fortified  places. 

9th.  A  summary  of  the  ancient  tactics,  particularly  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans. 

10th.  A  description  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  battles  and  sieges,  both  of 
ancient  and  modem  times,  for  the  purpose  of  practically  illustrating  the  princi- 
ples explained  in  the  lectures.  In  order  to  render  the  lectures  on  fortincaiion 
perfectly  intelligible,  plans  will  be  prepared,  on  which  the  several  parts  of  a  work 
will  be  clearly  and  distinctly  exhibitea. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  a  full  explanation  of  all  the  technical  tenni 
used  in  fortification,  as  well  as  in  the  other  departments  of  military  science.  A 
ftill  course  will  comprise  about  twenty  lectures ;  five  to  be  delivered  in  each 
week  until  the  course  be  finished.  The  terms  for  attending  a  course  will  be  ten 
dollars.  Gentlemen  subscribing  for  two  courseSj  will  be  allowed  ever  alter  to 
attend  gratis.  All  those  attending^  the  lectures,  will  be  entitled,  dnrinjf  the  time 
of  such  attendance,  to  practical  military  instruction,  and  also  to  the  privilege  o^ 
the  reading-room,  without  any  additional  charge. 
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On  the  Ist  of  April,  1825,  Oapt  Partridge  was  induioed  hy  liberal  overtures 

from  dtiBcns  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  to  leave  his  institution  at  Norwich,  and 

remove  to  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  reopen  it  in  that  city.    Before  doing  so  he 

published  a  card  in  which  he  exhibits  the  progress  and  results  of  his  labors  at 

Norwich. 

This  Beminary  was  opened  at  Norwich,  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1320,  under  my  immediate  direction  and  superintenaence ;  and  al- 
though the  plan  was  new  and  untried,  besides  containing  principles,  which  were 
by  many  considered  discordant  with  each  other,  viz.,  the  connecting  of  mental 
improvement  with  a  regular  course  of  bodily  exercise,  and  the  full  development 
of  the  physical  powers,  the  whole  conducted  under  a  military  system  of  disci- 
pline ;  still  its  success  nas  exceeded,  rather  than  fallen  short,  of  my  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent  report  of  the  adjutant  of  the  institution, 
oompiled  from  the  rolls  and  other  authentic  documents,  will  enable  the  public  to 
form  their  conclusions,  fh>m  facts  on  this  subject. 

Ist.  The  total  number  of  cadets  who  have  joined  the  institution,  since  its  or- 
ganization, is  480. 

2d.  The  numbers  from  the  respective  states,  and  other  sections  hereafter  men- 
tioned, are  as  follows,  viz. : — 

rrom  Maine,  28  From  South  Carolina,  45 

Massachusetts,  89  Kentucky,  2 

New  Hampshire,  67  Georgia,  7 

Vermont,  115  Ohio,  1 

Connecticut,  88  Louisiana,  4 

Bhode  Island,  10  Mississippi,  5 

New  York,  40  Missouri,  1 

Pennsylvania,  15  Michigan,  2 

New  Jersey,  6  District  of  Columbia,  2 

Delaware,  2  Lower  Canada,  2 

Mar^'land,,  4  Havana,  Island  Cuba,  1 

Virginia,  1  Island  Scio,  Greece,     1 

North  Carolina,    •  7    * 

8dly.  Of  the  above  number,  twenty  are  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  viz.,  4  lieutenants,  1  assistant-suixeon,  and  15  midshipmen. 

4thly.  Out  or  the  whole,  441  have  been  enga^ea  in  the  stud;^  of  the  Mathemat- 
ics, and  out  of  this  number  145  have  completea  a  full  course  of  ^^JHutton's  Mathe- 
fnaUaJ'^  Of  these,  80  have,  in  addition,  attended  to  practical  Mathematics,  56 
have  continued  their  oourse  through  the  studv  of  Philosophy,  and  others  ore 
now  fast  progressing  in  the  accomplishment  of  tnose  higher  branches  also. 

5thly.  The  whole  number  who  have  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  is 
about  150.  Of  these,  25  have  advanced  far  towards  completing  a  course,  although 
none  have  gone  entirely  through.  Of  those  not  indnaed  in  the  last-mentioned 
number,  many  have  fitted  for  college,  or  progressed  still  farther,  and  manv  are 
prcMH^ssing.  What  is  here  considerea  a  course,  is  the  same  which  is  laid  down 
in  the  prospectus,  which  could  be  scarcely  completed  in  the  period  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  institution. 

Gthly.  The  number  of  those  who  have  attended  to  the  French  language,  is 
about  130.  Twenty  have  become  well  acquainted  with  the  language — 80  are  very 
well  advanced,  and  many  of  the  remainder  have  made  respectable  progress. 

7thly.  About  ten  or  twelve  of  those  who  have  been,  or  are  now  members  of 
the  institution,  have  devot-ed  considerable  time  and  instruction  of  the  militia  or 
volunteer  corps,  in  this  and  various  other  sections  of  the  country,  aqd  many  of 
them  are  still  eneaged  in  that  useful  employment. 

Of  those  who  nave  been,  or  are*  now,  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  I  flatter  myself  there  are  several  who  would  not  suffer  by  a 
comparison  with  any  of  the  same  defi^ree  of  advancement  at  our  older  and  most 
approved  seminaries ;  and  as  a  school  of  practical  science;  I  have  little  hesitation 
in  assertiuff,  that  it  is  second  to  none  in  our  country.  In  confirmation  of  this 
assertion,  f  would  observe,  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  seminary,  my  pu- 
pils, in  addition  to  their  usual  exercises  in  practical  geometry,  and  many  opei-a- 
tions  of  minor  consequence,  have  executed,  in  a  very  handsome  manner,  a  profile 
of  the  country,  exhibiting  the  perpendiculor  altitudes  of  all  the  prominent  points, 
above  tide  water,  as  determined  bv  actual  observation,  fVom  theisummit  of  Man- 
chester mountain,  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  to  the  summit  of  mount  Washin^on, 
the  highest  elevation  of  the  White  Mountains,  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
a  distance  of  165  miles.  They  have  also  executed  a  similar  profile  from  Norwich 
to  Whitehall,  in  the  state  or  New  York,  a  distance  of  sixty-eight  miles,  and 
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have  further  cxecntcd  a  trigonometrical  BxiTvey  of  the  oonntij  around  Nonridi, 
for  a  distance  in  some  directions,  of  about  twenty  miles.  Thia  Borvey  wis  com- 
menced, and  haa  been  prosecuted,  in  anch  a  manner  as  to  serve  ta  a  basis  forsar 
further  operations  that  may  be  tnought  necessary.  A  handsome  topognpluctl 
plan  of  this  survey  is  finished. 

In  the  department  of  French,  it  is  believed,  the  pupils  have  made  w  rapid 
progress  as  at  any  seminary  in  our  country,  ana  in  Mineralogy,  Botany,  &e.,  al- 
tliou^h  but  recently  commenced,  there  appears  to  be  much  zeal,  ancl  a  conre»- 
pon(£ng  improvement,  amongst  the  ditsses  vhich  have  attended,  and  those  still 
attending,  numbering  about  sixty. 

Muscle  and  fencing  have  been  attended  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  members, 
and  with  a  progress  highly  creditable  to  them. 

The  military  exercises  and  duties  are  common  to  all  the  cadets,  and  it  ij)  be- 
lieved very  few  have  left  the  seminary,  who  were  not  competent  to  instruct  from 
the  elemental^  drill  of  the  soldier,  to  embrace  the  school  of  the  battalion,  and 
who,  in  addition,  did  not  possess  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  the  grand  tactics,  of  the  elements  of  permanent  and  field  fortification,  of  the 
principles  of  gunnery,  &c.  The  beneficial  effect^)  of  the  regular  system  of  exer- 
cise and  active  duty,  to  which  my  pupils  are  subject,  upon  their  health,  has  been 
fully  equal  to  my  expectations.  But  one  death  nna  happened  at  the  ini»titotion, 
since  its  commencement ;  and  this  was  a  youth  who  had  just  entered  his  name 
on  the  rolls,  but  was  attacked  by  a  prevailing  epidemic,  of  which  he  died,  be- 
fore commencinpr  his  studies  or  regular  duties.  Several  who  joined  the  seminary 
feeble  and  debilitated,  have  in  a  short  time  been  entirely  restored  to  vigoroiu 
health.  Indeed,  such  nas  been  the  result,  I  believe,  without  a  single  excemion. 
That  a  youth  mav,  by  means  of  a  regular  system  of  exerdse,  preserve  all  his 
bodily  activity  and  vigor,  and  at  the  same  time  anply  himself  most  a^siduontily 
to  study,  I  have  never  had  any  doubts  ;  but  if  I  nad,  the  facts  developed  since 
the  establishment  of  this  seminary,  would  have  dispelled  tliem.  Many  of  my 
pupils,  and  those  the  closest  applicants  to  study,  walk  with  facility  forty  mila 
per  day.  In  the  summer  of  1823,  several  of  them  left  Norwich  at  day-break  in 
the  morning,  walked  to  the  summit  of  Ascutney  mountain,  and  returned  to  Nor- 
wich about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day — the  whole  distance  forty- 
six  miles :  which,  considering  the  fatigue  and  difficulty  of  ascendiim:  and  de- 
scending the  mountain,  (upwards  of  d,OOQ  feet  high,)  ma¥  reasonably  be  estima- 
ted as  eouivalent  to  sixty  miles  on  the  usual  roads  of  tne  countrv.'  They  con- 
tinued tiieir  rcji^ular  studies  and  other  duties  the  following  day.  In  September, 
1828,  a  party  of^nearly  thirty  accompanied  me  on  a  pedestrian  tour  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Manchester  mountain,  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  a  large  portion  of  whom 
traveled  150  miles  in  four  days,  and  on  the  fourth  day  one  or  the  party,  ayonth 
of  sixteen  years  of  age,  walked  by  my  side  forty-five  miles.  On  a  recent  eIea^ 
sion  to  the  summit  of  the  most  elevated  of  the  White  Mountains,  with  a  party 
of  fifty  of  my  pupils,  a  large  portion  of  them,  on  the  last  day,  walked  forty-t¥0 
miles.  Belonging  to  this  party,  was  a  youth  of  but  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
walked  the  whole  distance,  (160  miles,)  carrying  his  knapsack,  ^ith  clothes,  &c, 
and  returned  in  perfect  health. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  June,  1821,  the  cadets,  as  a  military  corps,  have  exe- 
cuted, under  my  personal  command,  six  military  marches,  amounting,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, to  637  miles.  Bifierent  detachments  from  the  corps  have  also,  withm 
tne  same  time,  in  addition  to  several  of  minor  importance,  performed,  under  my 
personal  direction,  four  pedestrian  excursions,  for  practical  scientific  purposes, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  684  mil^s,  and  which,  added  to  the  former,  (fives 
637x684=1321  miles.  To  this  maybe  added  an  excursion  to  the  White  Monn- 
tains,  whole  distance  170  miles,  by  a  party  which  I  did  not  accompany,  and  which 
will  make  the  total  distance  traveled  in  those  marches  and  excursions,  U91 
miles. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  stated  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  confirming  the 
correctness' of  the  opinion  I  have  so  often  adbv'anced  in  m^  lectures  on  education, 
relative  to  the  practicability,  and  even  facinty,  of  combining  tlie  full  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of  the  physical  powers  of  youth,  with  a  due  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  the  mental  faculties.  Whether  a  young  man,  who  enters  on  the 
grand  theater  of  activelife,  with  a  mind  and  body  equally  vigorous  and  improved, 
who,  while  he  has  a  head  to  conceive,  possesses  also  an  arm  to  execute,  will  or 
will  not  possess  advantages  in  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  perfonn,  over  one^  who  has  grown  to  the  age  of  manhood,  punv 
and  debultnted,  destitute  of  phvsical  energy,  and  incapable  of  bodily  exertion,! 
shall  leave  to  the  sound  discretfon  of  the  American  peofjle  to  decide. 

As  it  respects  the  eff'ectof  the  svstem  on  the  morals  of  youth,  I  would  observe, 
that  I  feel  confident  no  one  has  left  the  institution  worse  than  he  joined  it,  and 
that  I  flatter  myself,  several  have,  in  this  respect,  been  improvea.  Next  after 
the  influence  of  religion,  I  consider  habits  of  inaustry  and  economy  as  constitut- 
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ing  the  snrcst  ba-nis  of  morals  amongst  youth.  To  iDStill  these  into  the  mindA  of 
my  pupilf),  ever  has,  and  over  will  m,  a  leading  object ;  and  I  conscquetiil^  shall 
imperatively  reqnire  the  strictest  adherence  to  all  the  regulations  benrmg  on 
those  points,  by  all  concerned.  I  would  therefore  beg  leave  to  assure  the  parents, 
ffnardians,  and  relatives  of  my  pupils,  that  the  regulations  prohibiting  the  cadets 


be  followed  by  immediate  dismission.  I  would  much  prefer  that  the  great  body 
of  mv  pupils  'should  enter  youn^.  and  grow  up  under  my  system.  The  mind 
and  body  are  then  more  susceptible  of  improvement,  than  at  a  more  advanced 

Seriod.  Few,  if  any,  vicious  habits  have  then  been  formed,  and  the  morals,  un> 
er  a  strict  and  regular  discipline^  may  easily  be  preserved.  It  is  mj  fixed  deter- 
mination not,  knowingly,  to  admit  any  yonns  man  of  confirmed  vicious  or  dissi- 
pated habits  into  the  institution.  I  woula  accordingly  recommend  to  parents 
and  ^ardians  not  to  send  me  any  of  this  description ;  for  if  they  should  gain 
admission,  and  did  not  immediately  reform,  (which  seldom  occurs  when  the 
habits  are  confirmed,)  it  would  only  eventuate  in  their  dismission,  and  conse- 

anent  disgrace.  It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  a  youth  from  acquiring  bad  habits, 
ban  to  correct  them  after  they  are  acquired.  If  parents  and  guardians  will  send 
me  their  sons  and  wards  tree  from  habits  of  dissipation,  immorality,  and  vice,  I 
will  guarantee,  as  far  as  human  agency  will  authorize,  that  they  shall  be  preserved 
firee  iTom  such  habits,  while  they  remiun  under  mv  care.  Every  requisite  means 
wHl  be  used  to  correct  the  foibles  and  faults  inciaental  to  youtn — to  accomplish 
this  object  no  puns  will  be  spared.  With  their  foibles  I  will  bear  as  much  as 
any  person,  but  with  their  vices  I  will  make  no  compromise.  For  the  puri>ose 
of  enabling  me  the  more  readily  and  the  more  certainly  to  accomplish  this  im- 
portant object,  I  must  request  parents  and  guardians,  if  their  sons  or  wards 
nave  foibles  or  faults,  frankly  to  state  them  to  me.  On  this  subject  there  should 
be  no  reserve;  as,  with  such  information,  I  should  know  much  better  what 
oonrse  to  pursue  with  them. 

The  favorable  view  taken  of  the  aims,  progress,  and  results  of  the  scientific 
and  military  training  provided  by  Capt  Partridge  in  his  Academy  at  Norwich, 
was  amply  justified  by  the  success  of  his  pupils  at  Middletown,  as  practical 
men  in  various  departments  of  business  and  public  life. 

On  account  of  the  condition  on  which  he  held  a  portion  of  his  property  at 
Norwich,  Capt  Partridge  was  obliged  to  maintain  there  a  literary  institution, 
after  his  removal  to  Middletown.  When  he  discontinued  his  labors  at  the  latter 
place,  and  not  succeeding  in  his  plans  for  establishing  a  scientific  and  military 
achool  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  he  returned  to  Norwich,  and  in  1832, 
made  preparation  to  reestablish  his  Academy  on  its  old  basis,  and  with  en- 
larged premises.  With  this  view  he  erected  the  building  known  as  the  North 
Barracks,  which  were  occupied  for  two  years  by  Rev.  Amasa  Buck,  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  a  Methodist  school,  known  as  the  Franklin  Seminary. 

NORWICH   UNIVERSITT. 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  a  number  of  gentlemen  associated  to  establish  at  Nor- 
wich, not  an  academic,  but  a  collegiate  institution,  after  Capt.  Partridge's  views, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  obtained  firom  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  a 
charter  by  which  the  petitioners  were  constituted  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  an  in- 
stitution by  the  name  of  the  Norwich  Universiiy.  The  charter  further  provides 
"that  the  said  Board  shall  be  required  to  ftimish  at  said  institution  constantly  a 
course  of  Military  instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  also  in  Civil 
Engineering,  and  the  practical  sciences  generally;  and  the  President  of  said  in- 
stitution, with  the  consent  of  the  Trustees,  sJtaU  luive  potper  to  give  and  confer  aU 
such  diplomas^  degreeSy  honors^  or  Ucenaes^  as  are  uauaUy  given  or  conferred  in  Col- 
legea  or  OhiversiUeSy  at  their  discretion ;  provide^i,  however,  that  in  so  doing  they 
■hall  have  respect  to  the  morals  and  merits  of  the  candidate  alone.*' 
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This  act  of  incorporation  named  fonrteen  gentlemen,  and  provided  fiv  the 
election  of  eleven  othera,  which  twentj-flve  should  conatitote  the  Board  of 
Truflteea  of  Norwich  Uniyerait^.  The  firat  meeting  of  the  Trostees  was  hdd 
at  Norwich,  Yt,  Jannoiy,  1835.  The  vacandea  in  the  Board  were  then  filled, 
and  the  first  members  of  the  Faculty  were  elected,  viz.: — ^Aldsv  PAsnuiMa, 
'*  President  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophj,  HistoiT,  Scieim 
of  Government,  Political  Economy,  and  Military  Science  and  Tactics;"^  TRCXiX 
B.  Ransok,  Vice-President,  and  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  FbQoso- 
phy,  Mathematics,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  and  Civil  Engineering;  M.  Nora^ 
Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages;  and  Fbakeuk  Mabsh  and  I.1C 
HoRR,  assistants  in  the  English  Department  These  gentlemen  were  authorized 
to  form  a  course  of  study  and  laws  for  the  government  of  the  institutioiL 

In  May,  1836,  the  University  was  opened  under  the  auspices  and  in  tbe 
buildings  owned  by  Capt  Partridge,  with  a  full  course  of  literary,  scientific,  and 
military  studies.  Among  tliose  enumerated  in  the  first  prospectus  were  UBittiy 
Law,  Military  Drawing,  Civil  and  Militaiy  Engineering.  ''Military  Sdeooe 
being  considered  an  important  appendage  to  the  education  of  every  Ameriem 
youth  is  taught  theoretically  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  The  militaiy 
exercises  are  attended  at  those  hours  of  the  day  which  are  generally  passed  bf 
students  in  idleness  or  devoted  to  useless  amusements,  for  which  they  win  be 
made  a  pleasing  and  healthful  substitute."  "The  discipline  will  be  strict,  bot 
correct;  in  principle,  military.  It  will  be  a  great  and  leading  object  to  insffl 
into  the  minds  of  students  liberality  of  sentiment  and  principles  of  honorable 
integrity  and  attachment  to  our  republican  institutions.  Eveiything  of  a  secta- 
rian character  in  religion  vrill  be  entirely  excluded  and  all  literary  honors  wHI 
be  conferred  in  accordance  with  scholarship  and  moral  worth  alone." 

At  the  dose  of  the  academic  year,  1835-6,  (August  18,  1836,)  the  first  An- 
nual dommencement  took  place,  and  the  class  of  1836  then  graduated,  oonasted 
of  one  person,  Alonzo  Jackman,  now  Brigadier-General  in  Yermont,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  Military  Science,  etc.,  at  the  University.  ProfesBor  Baa- 
som,  entered  the  United  States  Navy  about  this  time,  and  Mr.  Jackman  wu 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  Professorship.  Soon  after  this,  Rev.  Zerab  Golbnm, 
succeeded  Professor  Noras.  August  17,  1837,  the  second  Annual  Commence- 
ment was  held,  and  Hon.  George  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  delivered  the 
address ;  the  next  year  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  orator; 
in  1839,  John  Wentworth,  of  Illinois,  and  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  of  Connecticut, 
were  speakers ;  and  in  1840,  Benjamin  F.  Hallett,  of  Boston.  The  catalogues  of 
each  of  these  years  show  that  the  number  of  students,  or  cadets,  averaged  a 
little  less  than  a  hundred,  and  in  all  the  catalogues,  the  regulations  for  tbe 
Police  of  the  Cadets'  Quarters  were  given  in  fulL  They  provided  for  all  the 
military  duties  of  the  students,  for  the  wearing  of  uniform,  etc,  etc. 

In  July,  1840,  the  Corps  of  the  University  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Partridge,  performed  a  military  march  across  the  State  to  Fort  Tioonderoga 
They  were  just  a  week  on  the  excursion,  and  in  that  tune,  they  marched  neariy 
a  hundred  and  fifiiy  miles  on  foot,  about  twenty-five  miles  per  day.  5otwith- 
standing  the  excessive  warmth  of  the  day,  and  the  exposure  to  the  air  of  the 
night,  with  no  other  covering  than  the  soldiers'  blanket,  the  Cadets  all  retaned 
in  good  health  and  spirits. 

During  the  year  1843,  several  changes  took  place  in  the  University.  From 
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Ihe  time  Mr.  Ransom  resigpiod  tbe  Yioe-Presidency,  until  Maj,  1843,  that  office 
was  filled  by  Hon.  Aaron  Loveland.  Mr.  Banaom  returned  at  this  time,  and 
was  again  made  Vioe- President,  and  Professor  of  Civil  and  Military  Engineer- 
ing, etc  The  buildings  and  land  used  up  to  this  time,  were  tbe  property  of 
Capt  Partridge.  Burmg  May,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  purchase  of 
this  property  by  the  University,  but  some  misunderstanding  occurred  before 
this  was  done^  and  in  November,  President  Partridge  resigned,  and  took  from 
the  armory  all  tbe  arms  and  accoutrements,  attempted  to  revive  ^is  old  Acade- 
my in  another  part  of  the  village,  and  Anally,  when  the  University  could  not 
puicliase  his  property  at  his  prices,  obliged  the  stiidents  to  remove  from  tlie 
buildings.  On  his  resignationi  Truman  B.  Ransom  was  chosen  President,  and 
lor  the  two  years  tlie  institution  was  carried  on  in  other  buildings  in  the  town. 
The  Legislature  was  applied  to,  and  appropriated  a  hundred  stand  of  arms,  sets 
of  accoutrements,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  tbe  students.  At  last  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  Capt  Partridge,  for  the  purchose  of  his  property,  and  the  University 
retomed  to  its  old  quarters.  The  number  of  students  was  small  during  these 
difficulties,  but  the  military  department  was  always  active,  a  good  military  edu- 
cation was  given,  and  men  were  graduated  who  now  hold  responsible  places 
in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  among  the  Federal  troops. 

In  May,  1847,  President  Ransom,  then  Migor-General  of  the  Vermont  Militia, 
resigned  his  place  at  the  University,  accepted  that  of  Colonel  of  the  "New  Eng- 
land regiment,"  ninth  infantry,  and  went  with  that  body  to  Mexico.  September 
13th  of  the  same  year,  he  was  shot  while  gallantly  leading  the  charge  of  his 
regiment  upon  the  fortifications  of  Chapultepea  When  Gen.  Ransom  left,  Profl 
.James  D.  Butler  was  appointed  President,  pro  ienL^  and  in  January,  1848,  Gen. 
Henxy  S.  Wheaton,  of  Massachusetts,  was  elected  President,  and  served  as  such 
till  August,  1849;  he  was  succeeded  in  September,  1850,  by  Rev.  Edward 
Bourns,  LL.  D.,  who  still  (1863,)  holds  that  office. 

Soon  after  1850,  the  opposition  to  anything  of  a  military  education  became 
very  strong,  the  number  of  Cadets  at  this  institution  diminished,  and  the  tone 
of  the  prospectus  changed  to  suit  the  public.  "  The  discipline  is  military  in 
principle  and  form.  The  Cadets  are  under  military  organization,  they  dress  in 
uniform,  are  regularly  drilled  with  arm&  But  they  are  not  made  lovers  of  war ! 
They  are  not  found  to  adopt  the  profession  of  arms  more  than  others  of  the  same 
age,  however  educated;  oftentimes  the  harmless  practice  of  handling  arms  at 
this  age,  is  found  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  the  use  of  them,  and  these  young 
men  settle  down  into  the  ranks  of  peace  more  easily  and  more  contentedly  than 
those  that  have  had  no  such  training.  The  drill  is  an  agreeable  exercise.  The 
system  of  discipline  is  strict,  though  not  oppressive,  its  sole  object  is  to  preserve 
order  and  promote  study.*'  "The  object  is  not  to  make  soldiers,  but  to 
strengthen  the  body."  During  these  years  (from  1850  to  I860,)  the  prospects  of 
the  University  were  not  bright.  It  was  at  once  engaged  in  lawsuits,  and  troubled 
-with  debt  and  opposition.  In  1853,  it  was  proposed  to  move  the  University  t* 
Montpelier,  but  the  project  was  finally  abandoned,  the  last  of  the  old  Academy 
property  was  bought,  the  buildings  were  repaired  and  the  institution  freed  fh>m 
debt.  Previous  to  1850,  the  finances  were  in  a  very  confbsed  state.  When 
the  charter  was  obtained,  land  to  the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  brought 
and  deeded  to  the  University.  Tlie  sale  of  this,  and  subscriptions  flt)m  Trustees 
and  citizens  of  Norwich,  produced  enough  to  purchase  the  North  Barracks. 
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The  money  received  of  students  for  tuition  was  alwajs,  and  is  still,  aH  ased  for 
paying  the  salaries  of  the  instructors.  The  room-rents  scarcely  paid  the  rent 
and  repairs  of  the  South  Barracks,  and  the  University  ran  sligfatiy  into  debt 
The  State,  in  1853-4,  gave  the  institution  about  thirteen  hundred  dollarBof  an 
unappropriated  school  fund,  and  enough  more  was  raised  by  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  purchase  the  South  Barracks,  and  pay  off  old  debts,  and  put  all  the 
buildings  in  good  repair.  For  several  years  it  was  obliged  to  straggle  against 
a  load  of  popular  prejudice  on  account  of  its  military  feature,  but  since  1861,  it 
has  brushed  up  its  uniform,  and  its  Military  Department  no  longer  sedcs  to  hide 
itself  No  such  semi-apologies  for  the  military  training  of  its  students  appear  in 
its  catalogues  and  prospectus  for  1861  and  1862. 

"The  Norwich  University  differs  from  most  poUeges  in  two  respects.  Theee 
are  its  double  system  of  study,  consisting  in  an  Academic  and  a  Scientific 
course ;  and  its  department  of  Military  Science.  The  Academic  course  oom- 
prises  those  studies  usually  pursued  in  other  colleges ;  the  Scientific  embraoea 
Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences,  Belles-Lettres,  Surveying,  and  Engineering. 
Four  years  are  required  to  complete  the  former,  and  three,  the  latter  courae  of 
study.  Students  are  also  allowed  to  take  a  partial  course  in  either  departtnent. 
The  students  of  all  departments  are  regarded  as  equals. 

"  The  feature,  however,  which  more  than  any  other  distinguishes  Norwidi 
University  from  other  Collegiate  institutionsL  is  the  department  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 

"  Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  its  charter,  the  students  are  all  under  Milita7 
discipline — are  called  Cadets — dress  in  uniform,  and  are  instructed  in  Iniantij, 
Rifle,  and  Artillery  Drill,  Bayonet  Exercise,  Fortification,  Reconnoissance^  Ge- 
trametation,  Guard  and  Out-Post  duty,  ibc.,  &c  All  the  arms  and  eqaipmenti 
necessary  for  drills  are  furnished  by  the  State  of  Vermont        ♦       •      » 

"The  military  feature  of  this  institution  is  one  which  should  particularly  com- 
mend it  to  the  notice,  and  patronage  of  the  public  at  this  time.  The  want  of 
men  skilled  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  to  take  command  of  volunteer 
forces,  and  discipline  them  into  effective  soldiers,  has  been  severely  felt  in  organ- 
izing the  present  army  of  the  United  States.  The  rererses  with  which  it  has 
met  are,  without  doubt,  owing  largely  to  this  cause.  To  guard  against  this 
defect  in  the  future,  it  is  now  generally  felt  that  young  men  should  be  educated 
thoroughly  in  every  department  of  Military  Science.  In  times  of  peace  this 
knowledge  would  not  incapacitate  men  for  nor  interfere  with  any  other  busir 
ness ; — while  in  times  of  war,  it  would  become  inraluable  to  the  country  in 
training  an  army  for  efficient  service.*' 

The  following  persons  constituted  the  Faculty  in  1862.    Rev.  Edwabd  BousKSt 
LL.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Sciences,  Ancient  Languages,  and 
Literature;  Alonzo  Jaceman,  A.  M.,  Brigadier-General  Yermont  Tolunteer 
Militia,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Military  Science,  and 
Tactics;  Thomas  R.  Crosbt,  M.  D.,  Professor  pf  Anatomy,  Phy&iol(^,  and 
Natural  History ;   Clinton  S.  Ayerill,  A.  M.,  Acting  Professor  of  Natural 
Sciences;  George  Baillard,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  and  Linear  and 
Architectural  Drawing;  Sauuel  W.  Shattuce,  B.  S.,  Tutor  in  Mathenaitica 
and  Military  Tactics ;  Alonzo  Jacem an;  A.  M.,  Librarian. 
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IKTRODUCTiOir. 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  there  have  been  edncators  who 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  physical,  and  more  specifically,  of 
the  military  element  in  their  schemes  of  individual  and  collective 
teaching.  No  higher  authority  in  English  pedagogical  literature  of 
the  liberal  type,  can  be  named  in  this  connection,  than  John  Milton, 
who,  in  his  brief  but  masterly  outline  of  "  a  virtuous  and  noble  edu- 
cation,'* includes  this  in  the  means  of  a  complete  and  generous  cul- 
ture, that  is  "  to  fit  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skillfully,  and  magnani- 
mously all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war/' 
In  the  outset  he  demands  that  the  number  of  pupils,  for  whose 
accommodations  a  spacious  house  and  grounds  were  to  be  provided, 
should  be  large  enough  for  "  the  convenience  of  a  foot  company  or 
interchangeably  two  troops  of  cavalry,"  so  tliat  systematic  exercise 
could  alternate  with  the  studies  and  diet.  In  his  general  progamme 
he  includes  studies  which  shall  *'  stir  up  their  spirits  to  manly  and 
liberal  exercise,"  and  "infiame  their  hearts  with  high  hopes  of  living 
to  be  brave  men  and  worthy  patriots.*^  In  the  enumeration  of 
studies  he  specifies  mathematics,  the  practical  aid  of  instruments  in 
surveying  and  engineering,  and  their  application  to  fortification  and 
navigation.  Living  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  like  our  own,  when  the 
preservation  of  constitutional  liberty  had  summoned  troops  from 
the  field,  the  shop,  and  the  study,  and  placed  men  in  command  who 
had  not  been  trained  to  the  profession  of  arms,  Milton  directs  or 
points  out  ihe  value  of  studies,  the  mastery  of  whose  general  principles 
**  may  at  some  time  or  other  save  an  army,"  and  not  let  the  healthy 
and  stout  bodies  of  young  men  rot  away  under  them  for  want  of 
this  discipline,  which  is  a  great  pity,  and  no  less  shame  to  the  com- 
mander." In  treating  specially  of  physical  culture,  Milton  assigns 
to  military  drill,  and  use  of  sword  and  other  weapons,  at  least  an 
hour  and  a  half  each  day,  that  his  pupils  may  be  equally  good  both 
for  peace  and  war.  "  The  exercise  which  I  commend  first  is  the 
exact  use  of  these  weapons  to  guard  and  strike  safely  with  edge  or 

point.     This  will  keep  them  healthy,  nimble,  strong,  and  well  in 
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breath ;  is  also  the  likeliest  means  to  make  them  grow  large  and 
tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant  and  fearless  coarage,  vhich 
being  tempered  with  seasonable  lectures  and  precepts  to  make  them 
of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will  turn  into  a  native  and  heroic 
valor,  and  makes  them  hate  the  cowardice  of  doing  wrong."  With 
the  use  of  the  sword  Milton  would  associate  all  athletic  Eporis 
"  wherein  Englishmen  are  apt  to  excel.'*  And  after  the  day's  study  has 
been  thoroughly  done,  **  with  minds  in  good  tune  and  satisfaction,'' 
he  would  occupy  the  "  two  hours  before  supper  in  military  motions, 
under  sky,  or  cover,  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Roman 
wont ;  first  on  foot,  then  as  their  age  permits,  on  horseback  to  all 
the  art  of  cavalry ;  that  having  in  spirit,  but  with  much  exactness 
and  daily  muster,  served  out  the  rudiments  of  their  soldiership 
in  the  skill  of  embattling,  marching,  encamping,  fortifying,  besieg- 
ing and  battering,  with  all  the  helps  of  ancient  and  modem  strate- 
gcms,  tactics,  and  warlike  maxims,  they  may,  as  it  were,  ont  of  a 
long  war  come  forth  renowned  and  perfect  commanders  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country.  They  would  not  then  if  they  were  trusted 
with  fair  and  hopeful  armies,  suffer  them  for  want  of  just  and  wise 
discipline  to  shed  away  from  about  them  like  sick  feathers,  tboogh 
they  be  never  so  oft  supplied ;  they  would  not  suffer  these  empty 
and  unrccruitable  colonels  to  quaff  out  or  convey  into  secret  hoards 
the  wages  of  a  delusive  list  and  miserable  remnant.  No,  certain- 
ly, if  they  knew  aught  of  that  knowledge  which  belongs  to  good 
men  or  good  governors,  they  would  not  suffer  these  things."  To 
these  school  studies  and  practical  exercises,  Milton  would  add  ex- 
cursions *^  to  all  quarters  of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  all 
places  of  strength,  all  material  for  building,  all  soil  for  towns  and 
tillage,  harbors  and  ports  of  trade.  These  ways  would  try  all  their 
peculiar  gifts  of  Nature,  and  if  there  is  any  secret  exccDeoce 
among  them,  would  fetch  it  out  and  give  it  fair  opportunities  to 
advance  itself  by." 

The  views  of  Milton  in  favor  of  military  exercises  can  not  be  at- 
tributed to  any  professional  bias,  for  his  tastes  and  his  habits  of 
life  were  in  the  shaded  walks  of  the  academy,  ^  contemplating  the 
serene  countenance  of  truth  in  the  still  air  of  delightful  study." 

The  example  of  Switzerland  can  be  cited  on  the  side  of  their 
practicality,  on  a  scale  as  liberal  and  much  more  popular  than  their 
author  at  the  time  contemplated;  and  quite  recently  (1871),  the 
Federal  war  authorities  propose  that  the  older  boys  in  the  seconda- 
ry and  superior  schools  shall  be  instructed  in  outpost  and  skirmish- 
ing duties. 
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Uigar  and  Iiupeetar  in  New  York  MlUlia. 


Fbom  a  long  and  unexampled  period  of  political  and  commercial  proeperitj 
we  suddenly  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  struggle  for  national  existence,  and 
while  a  noble  response  from  the  people  to  the  necessity  of  the  struggle  has 
strengthened  the  hand  of  government  with  an  intelligent  army,  and  developed 
the  resources  of  the  country,  yet  the  occasion  has  laid  bare  defects  which  call 
for  correction. 

Without  a  standing  army  of  any  magnitude  we  have  found  our  militia  laws 
defective,  and  have  been  obliged  to  create  ourselves  a  military  people  by  the 
sufTerings  and  bitterness  of  an  experience  bought  on  the  field  of  active  warfare. 

Military  necessity  has  compelled  the  loss  of  invaluable  time  in  the  organizing 
and  preparing  of  our  troops,  which  would  not  have  been  required  had  we  been 
able  to  meet  the  rebellion  at  the  commencement  with  well  trained  officers  and 
an  experienced  and  carefully  drilled  militia. 

"T/w  Jlr$t  objeety^  says  Daniel  Webster,  *^o/  a  free  people  is  the  preeervatiM 
of  their  liberty:^  a  noble  truth  which  must  speak  home  to  the  heart  of  every 
American,  and  if^  as  it  is  asserted,  **the  future  life  and  character  of  a  na- 
tion 18  to  be  seen  in  its  system  of  schools,^  then  we  may  well  listen  with  some 
degree  of  alarm  to  the  warnings  and  unmistakable  evidences  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  that  the  American  race  is  physically  deteriorating.* 

The  question  arises,  has  our  National  system  of  Education  been  such  as  to 
quahfy  and  prepare  us  to  maintain  successfully,  the  noble  inheritance  which  was 
won  by  the  physical  energies  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  with  our  suc- 
cess in  the  field  of  intellectual  culture,  have  we  kept  the  physical  advantages 
possessed  by  our  forefathers? 

Let  us  not  mislead  ourselves  in  this  matter,  but  calmly  look  at  the  facts,  that 
as  a  rule,  our  present  system  of  Public  Education  is  devoted  eolely  to  the  men- 
tal and  moral  improvement  of  the  scholars,  and  that  the  encouragements  and  re- 
wards held  out  by  committed  and  teachers,  stimulate  to  the  overexertion  of  the 
brain,  and  sacrifice  in  too  many  instances,  the  health  and  growth  of  the  body. 

Although  gpreat  improvement  has  been  made  of  late  by  the  shortening  of 
the  time  devoted  to  study,  and  by  the  introduction  of  more  frequent  periods 
of  recreation,  yet  still  little  has  been  attempted  for  giving  exercise  and  activity 
to  the  body;  this  important  training  being  left  to  the  care  of  parents  or  the 
pupils  themselves. 

•Utaa  C.  B  Beeohcr'i  '^Appeal  to  Amarioaa  Women,'^  **  CaUsUMiilca,**  Ifce. 
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Ib  it  not  too  tnie  that  the  increase  of  ill  health,  broken  constitntiens,  u<] 
early  deaths,  among  the  growing  portion  of  our  population,  especially  in  cities, 
warns  us,  year  after  year,  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  restless  seeking 
after  mental  and  mtellectual  improvement,  have  been  bought  at  the  ezpesse  of 
the  vital  energies  of  the  great  body  of  youth  who  throng  the  colleges  and  pub- 
lic schools  of  our  land  i  * 

If  any  one  denies  this,  let  him  visit  our  institutions  of  learning,  and  while  be 
may  well  admire  the  wisdom  and  forethought  which  has  c&tablished  oar  pros- 
perity on  a  noble  system  of  National  Education,  he  can  not  but  notice  the  de- 
bility evinced  in  the  frames  of  so  many  youthful  votaries  of  intellectual  train- 
ing; the  exceptions  making  the  contrast  still  more  strikingly  painfnL  Then 
let  him  go  to  the  counting-house  or  the  close  coniinenicct  of  some  mechani- 
cal employment,  where  the  evils  from  mental  activity,  unaccompanied  by  pbTs- 
cal  recreation,  are  yet  more  strongly  developed.  These  evils  assail  not  only 
the  happiness  of  families,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  and  the  well-beiog 
of  the  race.     Is  this  right  or  necessary  ?     Can  it  be  avoided  ? 

The  solution  of  these  momentous  questions  may  well  engage  the  serious  atteo' 
tion  of  the  reflecting  teacher,  parent  and  patriot;  and  to  them  we  assert  that, 
ufiless  physical  exercises  are  enforced  upon  our  system  of  Public  School  Rftwh 
tiorif  our  intellectual  culture  will  be  of  little  avail^  and  that  our  naiiondity 
stafids  tn  danger  of  sinking  a  prey  to  designing  opponents. 

That  enfeebled  races  are  invariably  conquered  by  those  more  powcrfnllT  de- 
veloped, is  proved  by  innumerable  instances  in  history.  That  physical  traming 
was  an  important  branch  of  education  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  veQ 
known.  The  system  mculcated  by  the  iron-hearted  Lycurgus,  among  the  Spar* 
tan  youth,  was  of  a  nature  admirably  adapted  to  fit  them  for  all  the  stenier 
realities  of  life,  whilst  the  athletic  games  and  exercises  of  the  youth  of  Borne, 
comprising,  as  it  did,  walkmg,  running,  wrestling,  swimming,  and  military  drill, 
were  the  means  of  improving,  to  the  utmost,  their  physical  powers  Upon 
reaching  manhood,  the  advantage  of  this  training  was  indicated  by  the  robust- 
ness of  form,  and  the  constitutional  vigor  which  enabled  them  to  undertake 
labor,  fatigue  and  hardship  of  every  kind,  with  perfect  indifference. 

The  Spartan  and  the  Roman  soldiers  were  by  this  early  training,  not  onlj 
qualified  to  surmount  with  ease  the  various  obstacles  and  difficulties  incident  to 
a  state  of  active  warfare,  but  they  also  became  gifted  with  precision  and  rapidi- 
ty in  every  movement,  and  each  man  was  likewise  endowed  with  that  confidence 
in  himself,  and  that  unbounded  reliance  upon  order,  subordination  and  com- 
bined action,  which  nourish  audacity,  yet  temper  it  with  coolness  and  steadi; 
ness. 

Unfortunately  this  system,  by  which  the  vigor  and  valor  of  a  Spartan  or  a 
Roman  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  fell  into  disuse,  and  as  it  was  neglected  for 
more  intellectual  pursuits,  so  the  grand  empires  founded  by  its  vigor  cnunbled 
before  the  assaults  of  more  athletic  barbarians. 

The  influence  of  health  upon  the  faculties  of  the  mind  is  acknowledged  by 
all,  and  yet  how  few  in  this  country  devote  attention  to  those  all  important  ex- 
ercises which  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  health,  and  without  winch 
intellectual  power  can  not  be  applied  to  its  highest  use.    The  talents,  the  expe- 

*lWe  do  not  share  this  alarm,  or  bellerp  that  hard  study,  apart  from  open  or  seent  vice,  tes 
had  much,  if  any  thing,  to  do  with  such  physical  deterioration  as  doee  eaast.  — £d  Am  iwr  tfS4  \ 
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Tfence  of  our  best  educators  of  youth,  are  taxed  to  devUc  exercises  to  develop 
the  wenUil  /acuities,  forgettiog  that  too  close  applicatioo  to  study  is  detrimcutHl 
lo  the  growth  of  the  body. 

Bui  few  thoughtful  teachers  will  deny  the  extent  to  which  this  evil  has  reached, 
or  be  unwilling  that  the  strain  upon  the  intellectual  powers  of  children,  by  ab- 
sorbing; studies,  should  be  counteracted  by  cheerful  and  relaxing  cxerci^ies  by 
which  the  mind  will  be  relieved  and  at  the  same  time  strengthened.  The 
testimony  of  physicians,  the  valuable  works  on  health  by  Dr.  Warren,  Miss  C. 
E.  Beecher,  and  many  other  able  writers,  furnish  incontestable  evidence  of  the 
necessity  of  systematic  exercise  for  children.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  absolutely 
uecessary  to  adopt  it  in  our  course  of  education,  for  in  the  majority  of  ciL>e3  it 
can  not,  or  wiU  not,  be  attended  to  at  their  homes. 

What  then  is  the  most  simple,  feasible  and  useful  plan  to  adopt  for  physical 
exercises  in  our  Colleges,  Normal  and  Public  Schools  ? 

We  unhesitatingly  say,  that  the  only  successful,  orderly,  and  systematic 
method  is,  to  €ngrafl  thew  npon  ike  <:oHrite  of  studie*  dtinng  school  houra^  and  to 
carry  it  ont  under  strict  wilitary  disctpUfu ;  the  exercises  being  such  as  are 
best  suited  to  the  age,  strength  and  capabilities  of  the  pupils,  namely :  calis« 
thenics  and  walking  for  the  girls  and  younger  children,  and  military  eaeercises 
for  the  elder  boys. 

Let  not  the  kind  hearted  parent  exclaim  against  his  boy  learning  the  military 
drill,  for  fear  of  his  acquiring  a  taste  for  warfare ;  or  the  lover  of  peace  imagine 
we  would  re-establish  the  stem  laws  of  Lycurgus.  We  would  have  moderation 
in  this  respect  as  in  mental  studies,  and  while  we  would  not,  as  some  may  ima- 
gine, displace  the  bust  of  Howard  in  our  school  rooms  for  a  Napoleon,  yet  we 
would  unpress  upon  the  minds  of  boys  the  image  and  example  of  Washington, 
and  in  cultivating  their  intellectual  faculties,  likewise  prepare  them  in  mind  and 
body  to  develop  in  manhood  those  virtues  and  powers  which  constitute  a  true 
and  noble  citizen;— a  sincere  love  of  country,  of  national  probity  and  justice, 
beyond  selfish  considerations  or  personal  aggrandizement.  They  should  be 
brought  up  to  a  sense  and  knowledge  that  it  will  be  their  honorable  duty  and 
privilege  to  protect  their  native  land,  that  she  fosters  and  educates  them  in 
their  youth,  and  that  upon  their  manhood  her  nationality  depends. 

We  can  never  become  an  aggressive  military  people ;  the  fields  for  successful 
enterprise  in  art,  science,  commerce  and  agriculture,  are  too  broad  and  inviting 
to  render  military  pursuits  very  attractive,  and  unless  we  cultivate  such  exer- 
cises and  discipline  in  youth,  they  will  be,  as  they  have  been,  neglected  when 
engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  business.  The  clear,  common  sense  of  the 
American  parent  will  acknowledge,  not  only  the  national  necessity,  but  the 
moral  advantages  of  this;  for  what  fond  mother  is  there  but  would  prefer  to 
flee  in  her  son  a  manly,  patriotic  spirit,  rather  thtn  a  timid,  mercenary  one, 
which,  shunning  danger,  would  sacrifice  the  honor  and  greatness  of  his  coun- 
try to  the  base  love  of 'gain  and  ease. 

We  have  suggested  that  the  exercises  be  conducted  under  strict  military 
discipline,  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  large  body  of  children  to  be  exer- 
cised  in  the  usual  school  limits,  unless  the  greatest  decorum  and  order  is  ob- 
served;^ and  if  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher,  dangers  and  acoi- 
dents  will  be  avoided,  which  always  occur  when  children  are  rash  and  thought- 
less in  attempting  to  accomplish  tbo  much.    Thus  conducted,  they  will  prove  an 
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invaluable  idd  to  the  teacher  in  the  enforcement  of  discip^ne  in  the  sckool 
room,  and  teach  that  invaluable  lesson  which  it  seems  so  difficult  for  children  to 
learn, — unhesitating  obedience. 

For  the  advantages  of  this  system  let  us  examine  the  practical  testimoDj 
afforded  in  the  European  schools,  where  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
this  important  matter. 

On  the  continent  the  advantages  of  physical  training  are  appreciated  to  their 
fullest  extent,  especially  in  the  Industrial  Reform  schools,  where  the  admirable 
principle  has  been  adopted  of  teaching  "  what  they  will  have  occa^on  to  ui€ 
when  they  become  men,"»  and  thus  render  them  useful  members  of  societT. 
To  Dr.  Barnard's  National  Education  in  Europe,  we  are  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing extracts  and  illustrations  of  this  position. 

In  the  Reform  School  of  Rauhen  Haus,  near  Hamburg,  "they  arc  tangbt  to 
develop  their  bodily  and  mental  powers  in  various  practical  ways;  to  usetbe 
fire  engine,  to  swim,  to  save  persons  from  drowning,  and  use  remedies  to  re- 
cover them,  to  climb  a  mast  and  handle  the  sail,  of  a  ship.  They  act  as  a  jury 
among  themselves.  Their  chief  reward  is  to  be  enrolled  in  the  table  of  honor. 
In  the  great  fire  of  Hamburg,  their  conduct  was  physically,  as  well  as  morally, 
heroic,  and  while  bravely  saving  life  and  property,  they  steadily  refused  re- 
wards.** Parents  who,  perhaps  justly  owing  to  the  numerous  accidents  in  Gjn- 
uasiums,  are  timid  of  their  children  becoming  injured  by  these  exercises,  sboold 
carefully  read  the  system  pursued  in  Fellenberg's  celebrated  establishment  at 
Hofwyl.  "A  great  variety  of  exercises  of  the  body  and  the  senses  are  em- 
ployed, so  that  every  boy  shall  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  phymcal  strength, 
and  attain  confidence  with  regard  to  those  efforts  of  which  he  is  capable,  instead 
of  that  foolbardiness  which  endangers  the  existence  of  many  who  have  not 
learned  to  estimate  their  own  powers  correctly."  At  Ruysselde,  Belgium,  the 
following  plan  was  pursued:  In  summer,  from  5}  to  6^  A.  M.,  Exercises  and 
Manoeuvres;  from  71  to  8}  P.  M.,  Gymnastics.  In  winter,  several  hours  were 
devoted  to  these  exercises,  and  the  result  found  (as  in  this  report,)  wag,  that 
*'  rickets,  scrofula,  want  of  elasticity  in  the  limbs,  difficulty  of  walking,  all  rap- 
idly disappeared  under  the  drill,  which  confirmed  the  health  and  increased  the 
strength  and  activity  of  the  children,  and  accustomed  them  to  discipline.  It 
predisposed  the  pupils  to  sleep,  and  was  an  effective  safeguard  against  shamefiil 
habits  and  secret  vices.  The  battalion  movements  were  performed  with  u 
much  precision  as  that  of  the  army,  a  platoon  armed  with  condemned  carbines, 
marched  at  the  head.  The  bayonet  exercises  and  skirmishing  were  as  good  83 
play  to  the  boys.**  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  moral  effects  of  military  dis- 
cipline upon  the  lads  of  the  Cdonie  AgricoU^  at  Mettray,  is  related  by  H.  De- 
metz,  and  was  published  in  Barnard*s  Journal,  Vol.  1,  p.  623.  "  During  the  rero- 
lution  of  1848,  a  band  of  workmen  came  to  Mettray,  with  flags  flying  and  trum- 
pets sounding,  and  meeting  the  youths  returning,  tired  from  field  Ubor,  their 
pickaxes  on  their  shoulders,  thus  addressed  them : — *  My  boys,  do  not  be  such 
fools  as  to  work  any  longer.  Bread  is  plentiful;  it  is  ready  for  you  without 
labor.'  The  chef,  who  was  conducting  the  boys,  and  who  behaved  with  the 
greatest  calmness  and  tact,  immediately  cried,  *  Halt  I  form  in  line.*  The  lads, 
being  accustomed  to  march  like  soldiers,  immediately  formed.    The  ebtf  then 

•Arirtippiu* 
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Sftid  to  the  men,  *  Uy  friends,  yon  have  learned  to  labor ;  you  haye  a  right  to 
rest;  but  leave  these  lads:  let  them  learn  uoiv,  and  when  their  torn  comes  they 
may  rest  as  you  do.'  The  men  gave  way,  the  youths  marched  home,  and  Mel- 
tray  was  saved, — saved,  as  I  believe,  by  our  habit  of  military  discipline  "  U 
was  the  heroic  exertions  of  these  young  coians  during  the  inundation  of  1856, 
which  won  for  them  the  praises  of  all  France.  These  instances  might  be  multi- 
plied, but  are  sufficient  to  sliow  the  moral  and  physical  benefits  of  military  ex- 
ercises and  discipline  upon  boys,  even  of  the  lowest  class. 

The  governments  of  Europe  being  upheld  by  the  bayonets  of  large  standing 
armies,  and  requiring,  as  they  do,  in  many  of  the  kingdoms,  the  compulsory  ser- 
vice of  all  young  men,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  the  daily  public  schools  to 
teach  military  exercises  to  that  extent,  which  it  is  well  for  our  Republican  gov- 
ernment to  do.  Yet  in  Europe  they  watch  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  care 
the  bodily  powers  of  the  children,  knowing  its  great  advantage  not  only  in 
health,  but  the  maintenance  of  order. 

In  Great  Britain  much  interest  has  of  late  been  evinced  on  this  subject,  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  becoming  convinced  that  the  studies  and  confinement  in 
their  schools  were  generally  prolonged  beyond  the  powers  of  the  children,  and 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  devoted  himself  to  collectbg  testimony 
respecting  the  advantages  of  the  military  drill  upon  the  health  of  children. 
His  investigations  have  elicited  much  valaable  information,  the  more  interesting 
to  us  as  they  mark  its  advantages  to  a  nation  which,  like  our  own,  depends  for 
its  defence  mainly  upon  a  volunteer  force. 

The  following  synopsis  of  his  pamphlet  we  extract  from  the  K.  Y.  Evening 
Post,  November  Ist: 

Mr.  Chadwick  considers  "  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  that  a  systematized  drill 
is  good,  and  for  defective  constitutions  requisite  for  the  correction  of  coogeni- 
tal  bodily  defects  and  taints,  with  which  the  youth  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  population,  especially  among  the  poorer  town  populations,  are  affected : 
and  that  for  these  purposes  the  climbing  of  masts,  and  other  operations  of  the 
naval  drill,  and  swimming,  are  valuable  additions  to  the  gymnastic  exercises  of 
the  military  drill,  and  when  properly  taught  are  greatly  liked  by  boys.  From  a 
moral  point  of  view,  also,  this  drill  will  give  the  pupil  an  early  initiation  into 
all  the  acquirements  of  discipline — namely,  duty,  order,  obedience  to  command, 
self-restraint,  punctuality  and  patience.** 

The  evidence  furnished  by  English  drill  officers  shows  its  national  value,  and 
"That  at  school  it  may  be  taught  most  economically,  as  not  interferipg  with 
productive  labor,  and  that  thirty  or  forty  boys  may  be  taught  the  naval  and 
military  drill  at  one  penny  farthing  (two  and  a  half  cents)  per  week  per  head  as 
cheaply  as  one  man,  and  the  whole  juvenile  population  may  be  drilled  com- 
pletely in  the  juvenile  stage,  as  economicaUy  as  the  small  part  of  it  now  Uught 
imperfectly  on  recruiting  or  in  the  adult  stage  ;  and  that,  for  teaching  the  drill, 
the  services  of  retired  drill  sergeants,  and  naval  as  well  as  military  officers  and 
pensioners,  may  be  had  economically  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

That  the  middle  and  higher  class  schools  should  have,  in  addition  to  tiie  foot 
drill,  the  cavalry  drin,  which  the  parents  of  that  class  of  pupite  may  afford. 

That  the  drill,  when  made  generally  prevalent,  (without  superseding,)  will 
eventually  accomplish,  in  a  wider  and  better  manner,  ihe  objects  of  volunteei 
corps  and  of  yeomanry,  which,  as  interrupting  productive  occupations  no* 
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becoming  more  absorbing,  is  highly  expensiye,  rendering  all  volonteer  finwa 
dependent  in  fitful  zeal,  and  eventually  comparatiYely  inelficient;  that  tlus  juve- 
nile drill,  if  made  general,  will  accomplish  better  the  objects  even  of  the  militia; 
that  the  juvenile  drill  will  abate  diffidenoe  in  military  efficiency,  and  will  spread 
a  wide  predisposition  to  a  better  order  of  recruitment  for  the  public  serrioe, 
will  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  ranks  of  the  regular  forces,  whether  naval 
or  military,  and  will  produce  an  immensely  stronger  and  cheaper  defeuslTe 
force  than  by  the  means  at  present  in  use  -or  in  pubUc  view. 

And,  finally,  that  the  means  of  producing  this  defensive  force,  instead  of 
being  an  expense,  will  be  a  gain  to  the  productive  powers  and  value  of  the 
labors  of  the  country.^ 

Lleutenant-General  Shaw  Kennedy,  in  a  letter  expressing  lus  high  approval  of 
the  plan,  states,  **  that  the  inferences  drawn  can  not  be  controverted.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  if  the  measure  is  carried  out  it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  two 
million  of  men  actually  under  arms  in  Great  Britain  alone,  that  is,  ezcla^og 
Ireland.  He  conceives  that  the  effects  of  military  drill  and  exercises,  and  the 
use  of  fire-arms  taught  at  schools,  would  never  be  forgotten ;  that  a  fonth  eo 
truned  would,  at  any  future  period,  with  a  slight  degree  of  practice,  renew  his 
knowledge  of  what  he  had  been  taught.^' 

Nor  has  the  training  of  a  better  class  of  seamen  been  neglected.  This  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of  a  commercial  people,  and  it  is  well  for  us 
to  see  what  steps  England  is  taking  in  the  matter. 

**  For  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  the  naval  drill,  old  masts  and  tadde 
have  been  obtained  for  some  of  the  training  schools  in  England,  and  Mr.  Taff- 
nell  has  received  expressions  of  satisfaction  from  naval  men  of  the  way  in 
which  some  of  the  boys  have  by  these  means  been  tutored  as  seamen  in  pauper 
schools.  In  order  to  form  sailors,  it  is  necessary  to  have  masts  and  sails  rigged 
In  the  playground,  and  a  regular  seaman  must  be  engaged  to  drill  the  boy& 

Mr.  Baker  has  observed  that  the  uaval  drill  as  given  at  Greenwich,  is  higidjr 
effective.  **  He  states  that  he  was  on  board  the  Ganges  and  the  Conway  at  I 
time  when  many  boys  came  on  board  who  had  been  taught  the  naval  drill  at 
Greenwich  naval  schools ;  and  that  they  proved  to  be  as  ready  and  well  truned 
as  roan-of-waWs  men ;  they  were  clean  and  orderly,  and  as  a  class  were  firstrrate 
seamen,  becoming  petty  and  warrant  officers  in  greater  proportion  than  othefs.** 

Of  its  consequence  upon  the  national  health  and  industry,  "Professor  Owec 
has  stated  that  even  in  the  best-warmed  and  ventilated  schools,  five  or  six 
hours'  enforced  stillness  of  growing  children  is  a  violation  of  the  primary  lavs 
of  physiology ;  whilst  Miss  Nightingale  and  others  agree  that,  under  the  present 
system,  chUdren  are  placed  under  conditions  which  impair  good  bodily  heakh 
and  generate  epidemic  disease.  Mr.  Rahnson,  a  school  commissioner  at  Am- 
sterdam, states  that  the  physical  evils  attendant  upon  the  present  amoont  o( 
•sedentary  confinement  in  schools,  required  firom  young  children,  is  beginning  to 
attract  attention  in  Holland,  and  that  they  have  under  trial  a  system  of  exe^ 
cises  for  schools  advocated  by  Dr.  Schrieber,  of  Leipsic.  *  The  chief  question,' 
•says  the  latter  gentleman,  *is,  How  are  our  children  to  be  brought  up?  h  it 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature  f  The  answer  is,  No ;  or  we  shouldnot  see  so 
many  children  who  were  rosy  and  healthy  before  going  to  school,  become  pals 
and  bloodless  after  school  has  begun; '  and  he  presoribes  the  1i"^«tf^'»"  of  thi 
hours  of  school  confinement. 
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Hr.  Robert  Rawtinson,  civil  eDgineer,  giyes  the  foUowing  as  his  opinion  of  the 
advantages  of  school  drill  in  connexion  with  nuumal  labor : 

**In  my  opinion,  baned  on  experience  and  obserration,  1  think  school  drilling 
and  training  would  prove  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  boys  in  after  life. 
I  may  give  a  few  instances.  In  all  engineering  and  building,  tradesmen  are 
frequently  required  to  use  their  strength  in  concert,  lifting,  carrying  and  draw- 
ing ;  men,  to  use  their  joint  strength  not  only  effectively  but  safely,  must  have 
confidence  in  each  other.  Two  trained  men  will  lift  and  carry  more  easily  and 
safely  than  four  untrained  men.  I  have  frequently  seen  trained  men  weed  out 
unskilled  men  where  heavy  lifting  has  been  required,  because  they  dare  not  risk 
the  danger  arising  from  unskilled  strength,  and  few  have  performed  with  more 
safety  work  which  would  have  been  lighter  and  easier  if  all  had  been  equally 
skilled.  Men  frequently  reject  the  assistance  of  unskilled  men,  as  there  is  abso- 
lutely danger  in  having  them  near.  Frequent  accidents  arise  from  using  men 
unskilled  in  lifting,  in  hoisting,  and  at  capstan  work.  »  »  *  Boys  should 
not  only  learn  to  march,  but  to  lift,  carry  and  pull  in  concert.  There  are  many 
necessary  feats  of  strength  in  all  trades,  which  are  more  matters  of  knack  and 
tact  than  of  brute  strength.  Brute  strength  frequently  fails  to  do  that  which 
comparative  weakness  can  accomplish  easily  ^ith  skill  and  confident  concert. 
There  is  no  regular  system  of  training  in  concert  to  use  human  strength  in  the 
best  manner  in  any  trade,  so  far  as  I  know ;  acting  in  concert  is  a  matter  of 
necessity,  and  practice  gives  facility  and  confidence.  Drill  and  training  would 
probably  double  the  effective  human  power  of  any  establishment,  especially  if 
numbers  are  instructed  in  joint  feats  of  strength.  That  which  is  taught  to 
youth  is  never  forgotten  in  after  life." 

**  As  regards  its  fitness  as  an  appendage  to  the  highest  branches  of  education, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  experienced  examiners  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
England,  who  state  that  six  hours  mental  work,  instead  of  ten  or  twelve,  for 
adults,  was  the  time  of  the  great  minority  of  the  prizemen ;  and  it  was  always 
found  that  those  who  were  the  foremost  in  mental  labor  were  commonly  the 
foremost  in  boat-rowing  and  physical  exercise.  The  Yice-Ohancellor  of  Oxford 
testifies  that  the  institution  of  the  systematized  exercise  of  the  volunteer  drill 
in  that  college  had  been  attended  by  an  improvement  of  the  mental  labors,  and 
of  the  whole  of  the  order  and  discipline,  as  well  as  of  the  health  of  the  Univer- 
rity ;  and  that,  encouraged  by  these  results,  he  was  considering  of  making  pro- 
vision for  cavalry  exercises." 

Mr.  Chad  wick  has  also  furnished  incontestable  proofs  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  more  active  physical  training  for  females  and  of  its  bearing  upon  the  future 
welfare  of  the  race*.  But  this  subject  has  been  rendered  so  familiar  to  Ameri- 
can readers  by  the  able  pen  of  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  that  we  need  not 
touch  upon  the  European  view,  except  to  say  that  the  noble  labors  of  Frofes^ 
sprs  Ling  and  Branting,  of  Sweden,  have  been  ably  seconded  by  very  many  of 
the  governments  of  Northern  Europe,  where  a  method  of  gymnastics  for 
females,  has  been  systematized  and  practically  adopted.  From  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  practical  working  of  physical  military  exercises  in  Europe,  let  us  turn  to 
what  has  been  accomplished  among  our  own  countrymen,  whose  activity  in 
behalf  of  public  education  called  forth  the  compliment  from  Prof.  LeRoy, 
which  we  wish  was  better  deserved,  especially  by  the  class  which  he  specifieSi* 
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that  "  the  improvement  of  schools  is,  so  to  speak,  the  fixed  idea,'  the  consUnt 
preoccapation  of  the  statesmen  of  America.'* 

We  hare  indeed  a  noble  and  liberal  system  of  education,  but  we  would  see  its 
fostering  care  so  extended  as  to  inTigorate  the  bodies  as  well  as  derelop  the 
mental  faculties  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  pupils.  The  militarj  exercises 
would  best  accomplish  this,  and  at  the  same  time  form  our  public  schools  'mto 

a  NUBSERT  FOR  A  BRAYX  AND  ErrXCTITK  MILITIA. 

Early  in  October  last  a  communication  was  addressed  by  the  writer  to  the  dif* 
fcrent  goTemors,  and  various  other  persons  connected  with  the  execntiTc 
departments  of  the  Northern  States,  in  regard  to  the  advantages  to  be  derired 
from  the  introduction  of  infantry  drills  in  the  pubUc  schools,  and  by  carij  prep- 
aration in  school-days  to  strengthen  the  militia  of  the  different  States.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  placed  before  the  New  York  and  other  City  Boards  of  Eductp 
tion,  and  referred  by  them  to  special  committees.  The  subject  was  also  agita- 
ted  through  the  columns  of  the  daily  press.  The  warm  responses  which  hare 
been  accorded  to  these  communications,  prove  the  deep  interest  which  is  felt  in 
this  important  matter,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  by  the  time  this  article  appears  in 
print,*  some  legislative  action  wiU  have  been  taken. 

In  New  York,  the  energetic  Judge  Advocate  General,  William  H.  Anthoo, 
being  engaged  in  a  report  upon  the  militia  laws,  and  taking  a  warm  intercM  in 
all  matters  relative  to  the  efficacy  of  the  militia,  thus  speaks  of  the  importance 
of  some  alteration  in  the  present  system,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  CortL^, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  city  of  New  York : 

"The  entire  system,  in  my  judgment,  needs  revision  and  reform,  in  order  to 
make  the  militia  what  the  Father  of  the  Republic  intended  it  should  be. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  several  persons,  and  among  others  Col.  Richard 
Delafield,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Maj.  £.  L.  Molineux,  that  an  excellent  foundation  for  an 
improved  militia  system  would  be  the  introduction  of  *  The  Manual  of  Arms,' 
and  *  The  School  of  the  Soldier  &nd  of  the  Company,*  into  our  public  schools. 

I  am  disposed  to  consider  these  suggestions  as  valuable,  and  shall  feel  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will,  as  early  as  may  be  convenient,  inform  me  how  far  yon  deem 
them  practicable,  and  how  they  may  be  most  conveniently  introduced  into  the 
institutions  under  the  charge  of  your  Board." 

Mr.  Curtis,  whose  personal  observations  on  the  European  school  systems,  and 
whose  long  experience  at  the  head  of  the  Educational  Board  of  the  largest  dtj 
in  the  Union,  renders  his  views  of  the  greatest  value,  replied : 

"  It  has  been  my  opinion  for  years  that  military  instruction  should,  nnder 
certain  restrictions,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  be  given  to  the  older  boys  in  afl  the 
schools  and  institutions  that  are  supported  or  draw  funds  from  the  pnblic  treas- 
ury. It  is  but  just  to  the  State  whose  munificence  sustains  these  schools,  tnit 
the  pupils  should  be  instructed  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  that  will  make 
them  useful  and  effective  in  defending  and  protecting  the  State.  A  well  organ- 
ized militia,  receiving  from  year  to  year  into  its  ranks  the  disciplined  and 
instructed  youth  who  have  passed  through  the  public  schools,  and  to  whom  the 
duties  of  the  soldier  are  famiUar,  will  always  be  sustained  by  the  pubUo  confi- 
dence and  esteem." 


•  Written  December,  1861.    Beoommended  by  GovBmon  Andrew  and  Motgaa  m  that 
ges  In  January 
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IflUtarj  discipline  and  exercises  are  by  no  means  an  untried  .experiment  in 
the  annals  of  American  education ;  some  of  our  best  private  schools  and  insti- 
tutes having  long  since  adopted  it,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  success  as  it  will 
be  our  endeavor  now  to  show. 

To  the  admirable  Tegulations  of  our  National  Military  and  Naval  Academies, 
we  need  not  refer ;  the  systematic  course  pursued  by  them  for  the  development 
of  health,  for  discipline  of  mind  and  body,  being  well  known  to  the  majority  of 
our  readers. 

One  instance  which  came  under  the  writer^s  personal  observation,  will  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  the  dependence  which  can  be  placed  upon  well-drilled  boys  in 
case  of  emergency. 

In  April  last,  when  Washington  was  defenceless,  Baltimore  in  riot,  and  all 
Maryland  in  a  state  of  revolt,  communication  being  cut  off  at  Annapolis,  there 
was  great  fear  of  attack  upon  that  important  strategetic  point.  The  pupils  were 
prepared  for  any  exigency,  and  slept  with  their  loaded  rifles  over  their  cots. 
At  an  alarm  of  a  night  attack,  there  was  no  hesitation  among  those  gallant  little 
fellows*  They  were  up  direatly ;  fell  in  their  ranks  and  off  at  a  double-quick 
for  the  point  of  danger,  in  an  almost  incredible  short  space  of  time.  The  elder 
boys  dragged  their  howitzer  with  them.  Had  an  attack  taken  place,  those 
pupils  would  have  given  a  good  account  of  themselves  and  have  stood  their 
ground  with  courage  and  steadiness.  The  secret  of  this  is  the  discipline^  for 
which  they  are  indebted  to  the  assiduity  of  their  brave  and  experienced  super- 
intendent, Captain  Blake  of  the  Navy. 

Let  us  read  the  opinion  of  this  able  officer  in  respect  to  the  applying  of  this 
discipline  to  public  schools : 

*^  My  experience  at  this  institution  long  since  impressed  me  with  the  import- 
ance of  this  subject,  and  I  intended  to  have  given  my  views  publicly,  but  you 
have  left  nothing  more  to  be  said  upon  it,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  those  who 
have  the  control  of  our  public  schools  will  view  the  subject  as  we  do.  We  have 
received  about  a  hundred  and  forty  acting  midshipmen  this  year,  some  of  them 
very  young,  and  although  they  have  not  been  here  two  months,  they  present  a 
beautiful  example  of  such  results  as  the  system  would  produce  all  over  the 
country.'' 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  States  now  in  rebellion  have  devoted  much 
more  attention  to  military  instruction  in  special  schools,  than  we  have,  many 
of  them  pursuing  the  European  plan  of  State  Academies  devoted  to  military 
science  Thus  while  we  have  been  obliged  to  create  officers  from  the  small 
nucleus  afforded  us  from  West  Point,  they  have  had  the  students  from  State 
Colleges  to  officer  their  regiments. 

For  a  long  time  back  Yirginla  has  annually  expended  upon  her  Military  Insti- 
tute nearly  $50,000;  South  Carolina,  $30,000;  Kentucky  and  other  States 
have  likewise  institutions,  founded  in  whole  or  part,  upon  a  military  basis. 

Although  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  legislative  action  for 
similar  institutes  in  the  Northern  States,  they  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time, 
been  successful,  owing,  we  think,  to  the  groundless  opinion  that  it  would  prove 
a  heavy  tax,  without  a  corresponding  advantage.  We  shall  endeavor  to  prove 
in  this  article  how  economically  an  academy  could  be  supported.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  private  enterprise,  we  are  indebted  for  any  experiments  which  have 
been  made  in  this  respect 
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Several  of  ovtx  best  boys'  boarding-schools  in  thifl  portion  of  the  coastij, 
have  for  a  long  time  employed  a  military  instructor  for  the  pupils  and  been 
managed  on  a  semi-military  organization ;  they  have  been  well  sustained  by  ths 
patronage  of  the  public.    We  instance  two  or  three  schools  of  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Russeirs  Collegiate  and  Commercial  Institute  of  Xew  ^aTen,  is  one  which 
has  already  been  of  national  advantage  to  us,  for  according  to  Prof.  Daniel  C. 
Gilman,  *'the  scholars  were  of  great  service  in  drilling  the  recruits  of  Connecd- 
cut  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  and  many  of  them  now  hold  important  {KWts  in 
the  army.  The  scholars  formerly  trained  as  infantry  and  are  now  at  artillery 
practices."  Mr.  Gilman  very  justly  observes,  that  in: .a  country  like  ours  with  do 
standing  army,  every  able-bodied  man  should  learn  to  bear  arms,  and  there 
can  be  no  cheaper  or  efficient  way  of  doing  this  than  by  teaching  boys  ia 
schools. 

The  Eagleswood  Collegiate  and  Military  School,  near  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
has  been  recently  organized  on  the  military  plan.  The  scholars  are  formed 
into  a  battalion  under  a  superintendent  end  colonel  commanding,  the  rest  of 
the  officers  being  taken  from  the  scholars.  Tho  State  of  New  Jersey  has  sop- 
plied  the  institute  with  arms,  and  the  military  regulations  apply  to  the  conduct 
of  the  pupils  in  their  general  deportment.  The  reasons  given  for  emploTing 
this  discipline  are  the  same  that  apply  in  every  instance,  that  it  is  the  most 
orderly  and  effective,  increases  the  energy,  vigor  and  manly  attitude  of  the 
boys,  and  induces  cheerful  obedience. 

To  Major  J.  P.  Prall,  Military  Instructor,  we  are  under  obligations  for  the 
following  account  of  Mr.  Tracy's  Military  Boarding  School,  at  TarrytovcH,  X.  F. : 

"There  is  no  question,  in  my  mind,  of  the  utility  of  military  instruction  in 
schools,  and  if  I  had  any  doubts,  they  would  speedily  be  removed  by  the  ftct 
that  the  very  exigency  you  propose  to  provide  for  is  being  developed,  only  in  a 
less  degree,  in  the  volunteer  army  now  fighting  our  country^s  battles.  There 
are  a  number  holding  honorable  positions  in  the  army  of  tlie  Potomac,  and 
elsewhere,  who  have  more  particularly  come  under  my  own  observation,  that 
have  passed  through  a  course  of  similar  instruction  to  what  you  propose,  in 
private  military  boarding  schools,  who  give  evidence  of  superior  knowledge  u 
soldiers,  and  with  a  little  preparation  were  ready  to  assume  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  field  and  camp.  They  have  more  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves  as  drill  masters  and  thorough  disciplinarians,  the  Teiy 
ground  you  proposed  to  cover  in  your  articles  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Nov.  20, 
I  have  especially  noticed,  of  late,  the  facility  with  which  youth  acquire  military 
knowledge  since  the  outbreak  of  tho  rebellion,  when  the  occa^on  seems  to 
impress  them  more  strongly  with  its  importance. 

Independent  of  the  military  availability  of  youth  thus  instructed,  the  prompt- 
ness and  precision  that  the  system  induces  is  apparent.  A  simple  sketch  of  the 
routine  of  duties  in  a  school  over  the  military  department  of  which  I  have  the 
supervision,  may  give  an  idea  of  its  utility,  as  well  as  its  usefulness.  This  de- 
partment is  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  military  feature  an  auxiliary 
to  the  classical  and  preparatory.  Part  of  two  days  in  each  week  is  more  espe- 
cially devoted  to  military  drill  and  instruction,  when  the  flag  is  raised  on  the 
flag-staff  on  the  parade  ground  with  the  roll  of  the  drum,  and  the  sunrise  gun  » 
fired.  At  sunset  it  is  lowered  with  the  same  ceremony  by  a  file  of  boys,  in 
charge  of  an  officer,  or  non-commissioned  officer.    On  other  days  of  the  week 
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a  drill  of  about  nn  hour  is  hdd,  in  command  of  the  company  officers, — always 
in  presence  of  the  Principal.  The  utmost  strictness  is  required  iu  all  the  mili- 
tary features.  The  "Assembly,"  when  beaten  for  driU  or  parade,  occupies  one 
minute — Munediatdy  after,  "/a//  m**  is  given  by  the  orderly,  when  aitire  silence 
is  required.  Boys  being  naturally  playful,  much  more  care  in  these  particulars 
is  necessary  than  in  grown  persons.  Tattoo  begins  at  9  o^clock  precisely,  when 
the  minute  of  its  duration  expires  every  cadet  is  required  to  be  in  line  for  "roll 
call,"  and  the  three  squads,  each  in  charge  of  an  officer,  are  marched  by  flank 
to  their  quarters,  (the  whole  not  occupying  more  than  two  minutes.)  They 
halt  opposite  their  beds,  and  salute  their  officer  as  he  passes  out; — in  five  min- 
utes the  lights  are  extinguished.  Their  clothing  is  uniformly  arranged,  and  in 
Buch  way  that  if  called  up  at  night  they  can  dress  without  lights  and  without 
loss  of  tune.  The  officer  in  command  of  each,  being  held  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  his  squad.  The  military  instructor  inspects  at  unexpected  times, 
and  directs  the  chie&  of  squads  to  report  the  result  to  the  officer  of  the  day, 
through  whom  all  reports  to  the  Principal  must  be  made  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  each 
day.  Jievielle  at  day  break,  and  they  march  by  squads  to  wash  room,  where 
twenty  minutes  is  allowed  for  necessary  ablutions,  blacking  boots,  &c.,  and  then 
the  march  to  the  Assembly -room  for  ^^roU  call,^  Inspection  of  boots  twice  a 
week,  at  unknown  times. 

The  squads  for  the  meas-room  march  in  order,  filing  each  side  of  the  tables^ 
face  inward,  and  "<t7  dovm**  by  command;  rite,  march  out  and  Inreak  ranibf, 
observing  the  same  military  precision.  These  various  duties  are  performed  with 
pleasure  and  pride  by  the  cadets,  and  the  same  promptness  and  regularity  is 
apparent  in  every  movement 

The  annory  and  arms  are  in  charge  of  a  detail  of  four,  and  are  inspected  in 
turn  on  the  roll,  each  week,  and  reports  are  made  of  disabled  pieces,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  arms  and  armory,  to  the  officer  of  the  day,  and  through 
him  to  the  Principal.  The  various  reports  are  embodied  into  one,  by  this  officer, 
so  that  the  Principal  is  not  burdened  with  the  details  unless  he  calls  for  them. 

Orders  are  issued  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Military  Instructor,  and  engrossed 
in  a  book,  which  is  open  for  inspection  of  visitors,  announciilg  promotions,  re- 
sults of  inspection,  and  noting  oases  of  military  merit  and  demerit,  &c  This 
has  a  tendency  to  stimulate  to  exertion,  and  to  efforts  to  avoid  unfavorable 
notice.  • 

Military  cUsses  1st,  2d  and  8d,  graduated  according  to  military  merit  are  e«- 
tablished,  and  promotions  to  them  made  after  strict  examinations.  All  company 
officers  are  selected  from  the  Ist  class. 

A  class  of  Honor,  consisting  of  members  of  the  first  class  who  have  escaped 
being  reported  for  disobedience  and  improper  conduct,  is  also  formed.  A  given 
number  of  military  demerits  reduces  a  cadet,  and  the  badge  which  is  worn  on 
the  left  breast  is  taken  from  him.    He  may,  however,  be  reinstated. 

Military  demerits  are  punished  by  miliUry  penalties. 

Cadets  are  Uught  to  observe  the  position  of  the  soldier  when  off  duty  alsa; 
the  benefit  of  this  is  very  marked.  When  the  machinery  is  properly  set  in 
motion,  the  labor  generally  attending  the  minutieof  school  duties  is  greatly 
reduced,  and  much  more  pleasantly  and  thoroughly  performed. 

I  have  not  entered  into  all  the  details,  (and  have  given  the  military  only)  but 
enough  to  gire  a  general  idea  of  the  plan  adopted  by  this  school    There  are 
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different  modes  in  use  in  other  schools.  Some  partaking  more  of  the  miliUryf 
and  some  less.  I  think  there  is  danger,  often,  of  too  much  mOitary  being 
engrafted  so  as  to  make  it  burdensome ;  great  care  should  be  taken  in  this  poN 
ticular,  as  the  cadet  wearies  of  it  when  the  novelty  is  past." 

Mr.  N.  W.  Taylor  Root,  in  his  admirable  book  on  School  AmosemeDts,  far* 
nishcs  practical  testimony  "that  it  fosters  habits  of  promptness,  exactness,  and 
onanimity  of  action;  teaches  implicit  obedience  to  commands,  erectness  of 
carriage,  a  neat  and  clean  appearance,  and  a  gentlemanly  and  respectful  be- 
hayior," 

It  wiU  thus  be  seen  that  a  system  of  military  drill  has  been  tested  morally, 
and  physically,  in  prirate  schools,  and  found  of  decided  advantage. 

Why  should  these  benefits  be  denied  to  the  pupils  of  Public  Day  Schools? 

Why  should  this  vast  defensive  power  be  lost  to  the  Government? 

As  a  national  military  necessity ;  as  a  protection  to  the  health  and  coDsUta> 
tional  vigor  of  American  youth ;  and  as  a  powerful  agent  upon  their  moral  be- 
havior, their  energy,  self-reliance  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  let  Physical  Teaix- 
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THE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  State.  Let  US  uot  hesitate  at  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking, for  it  is  a  neeessity^  and  under  proper  regulations  and  restrictioos  can  be 
successfully  and  economically  accomplished. 

The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  is  the  successful  working  of  a  sys- 
tem at  once  applicable  to  the  requirements  of  a  small  district  school,  with  a 
limited  number  of  scholars,  attending  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
of  those  of  the  larger  cities,  with  numerous  schools,  in  which  a  great  number 
are  under  instruction. 

Let  us  commence  at  the  foundation,  in  the  Primary  Schools. 

The  moment  the  child  enters  the  school  care  should  be  taken  that  the  mental 
exercises  which  are  given  should  be  relieved  by  frequent  intennissions  for 
running  and  playing,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  This  we  are  glad 
to  say  is  the  case  in  very  many  of  our  best  primary  schools ;  but  it  is  when  the 
child  becomes  more  advanced,  when  there  are  lessons  to  commit  to  memory  at 
home,  that  some  simple  physical  exeretuM  should  be  taught  him  every  day; 
exercises  calculated  to  develop  the  growth  and  expand  the  muscles.  The  calis- 
thenics recommended  in  Miss  Beecher's  work  are  excellent,  simple,  and  easily 
fitted  to  the  limits  of  the  school  house.  The  report  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wells,  8ape^ 
intendent  of  Public  Schools  for  Chicago,  for  1860,  gives  some  interesting  pa^ 
ticulars  of  simple  exercises  which  have  been  attempted  in  that  city. 

There  would  be  but  httle  difficulty  experienced  in  selecting  movements  and 
gymnastics  suitable  for  the  strength  and  ability  of  the  classes  of  younger  boys 
and  girls  under  instruction,  provided  the  method  was  established  as  an  impera- 
tive duty  which  m^ist  be  regularly  put  in  practice,  and  that  no  lack  of  mterest 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  or  lariness  of  the  pupils  would  be  accepted  as  an  ex« 
cuse  for  non-compliance  with  the  regulation.  We  trust  if  Physical  Training  is 
carried  out  in  our  system  of  education,  that  a  careftiUy  prepared  Manual  of  all 
kinds  of  exercises,  embracing  the  military  drill,  will  be  compiled  for  the  use  of 
schools;  in  a  word,  a  teit-book  to  which  our  teachers  can  turn  with  confidence 
to  find  exercises  suitable  for  all  classes  of  pupils. 

From  the  Girls  and  Primary,  we  pass  to  the  Boys  Grammar  departments,  for 

*  Suoh  a  Ifaaoal  will  aoon  be  published  by  J  B  Uppinoott  &  Go.,  Philadelphia. 
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which  we  propose  military  exercises,  as  being  the  most  economical  and  advan- 
tageous for  public  schools ;  for  taeticM  manoeuvre  large  bodies  in  a  small  space, 
in  an  orderly  inanncr,  whereas  gymnasiums  are  too  expensive,  and  can  not  be 
made  large  enough  to  accommodate  many  scholars  at  once.  This  opens  to  us 
our  most  difficult,  but  at  the  same  time  most  useful,  field  for  prompt  and  ener- 
getic lictioo. 

Suppose  we  take  for  an  example  one  of  our  large  cities.  The  lower  and 
female  departments  having  simple  physical  exercises  in  use,  it  is  wished  to  intro- 
duce military  exercises  Into  the  grammar  schools.  Let  us  see  how  simply  it 
can  be  organized,  and  how  far  it  is  possible  to  extend  these  studies  if  desired. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Bangor,  will  show  the 
movement  in  that  city,  an  example  well  worthy  of  being  imitated. 

City  or  Bamoor,  ) 

Mayor's  Office,  Dec.  21st,  1861.  9 

Dkar  Sir: — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  19th  inst.,  I  would  say  that,  upon  my 
recommendation,  through  a  communication  I  made  to  our  City  Council,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  present  month,  an  Order  was  passed  directing  the  military 
drill  to  be  introduced  into  a  portion  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city. 

I  had  given  the  subject  some  thought  and  investigation,  and  was  prepared  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  drill  for  the  physical  training,  no  less  than  for 
the  military  instruction  it  might  impart  The  prevalent  idea  that  education 
consists  in  training  the  intellect  only,  is  gradually  becoming  superseded  by  the 
more  rational  theory  that  true  education  consists  in  training  the  moral  and 
physical,  no  less  than  the  intellectual  faculties. 

For  the  physical  training  of  boys,  I  think  the  military  drill  has  much  to 
recommend  it  besides  the  military  instruction  it  imparts.  It  will  tend  to  give 
them  a  better  command  of  their  muscles,  and  impart  a  manly  gait  and  bearing. 
Jt  will  also,  if  properly  conducted,  teach  them  self-control,  and  give  them  true 
ideas  of  order,  discipline,  and  subordination,  and  whilst  it  will  relieve  them 
from  the  monotony  of  their  ordinary  studies  wiU,  by  a  grateful  change,  enable 
them  to  return  to  them  with  renewed  interest. 

We  are  entering  upon  the  new  experiment  with  caution,  and  have  commenced 
by  devoting  an  hour,  twice  a  week,  to  the  drill.  We  began  in  the  school 
rooms,  but  found,  after  a  few  lessons,  that  the  space  these  afforded  was  too 
small,  and  for  the  present  shall  use  the  hirge  Gymnasium  HalL  In  summer,  the 
grounds  in  connection  with  our  school  houses  may  be  found  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose. 

The  boys,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  manifest  much  interest  in  their  drills, 
and  receive  the  instruction  much  more  readily  than  men.  Two  or  three  of  our 
public  spirited  citizens,  well  qualified  for  instructors,  have  generously  consented 
to  devote  the  necessary  tune  for  drilling  the  boys,  for  the  present  winter,  with- 
out compensation. 

Some  of  our  teachers  are  also  disposed  to  qualify  themselves  for  drill  masters, 
and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  try  the  experiment  without  much  expense. 

I  have  had  no  communication  with  Gov.  Washburn  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
and  was  quite  unaware  of  your  interest  in  the  matter.  I  however  noticed  the 
article  in  regard  to  it  in  the  Evenlnjir  Post  of  Nov.  8th,  and  was  gratified  with 
the  important  facts  which  it  contained.    I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  further 
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communication  Ton  may  make  to  the  public  oa  this  important  subject,  and 
should  you  wish,  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  to  you  the  further  progress  o{ 
our  experiments. 

Tours  respectfully, 

ISAIAH  STETSON,  Major 
£2>WA&D  L.  MoLiNEUX,  Esq.,  New  York. 

To  establish  thoroughly  and  economically  this  military  culture,  the  Board  of 
Education  should  appoint  Eome  competent  person  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  orgui. 
ize  and  carry  out  a  system  of  instruction  and  drill ;  he  to  have  under  him  two 
or  three  assistant  instructors  of  experience,  under  whose  guidance  a  teacher,  or 
teacher*  from,  each  school^  should  be  IhUy  instructed  in  the  tactics,  eo  as  to 
be  able  to  superintend  the  drill  of  the  boys,  which  should  always  take  place 
during  school  hours,  and  ^thereby  form  a  recreation  from  mental  study,  aud  not 
encroach  upon  their  play  time.  These  are  the  only  persons  connected  with 
Ihe  department  beyond  the  scholars  themselves,  as  it  should  be  managed  on 
Ihe  principle  of  obtaining  the  tohoh  working  force  of  the  military  oiganiatioD 
from  among  the  pupils. 

The  grammar  department  of  each  school  should  be  formed  into  acompacj,  or 
where  the  size  of  the  school  rendered  it  necessary,  two  companies:  the  officcn 
to  be  selected  from  the  most  deserving  and  competent  boys. 

The  officers  thus  selected  to  be  instructed  theoretically  and  practically  by 
extra  drills,  in  their  respective  duties.  This  would  not  occupy  much  time,  and 
any  boy  objecting  to  devote  this  time  would  not  be  worthy  of  holding  his  por- 
tion, and  should  be  replaced  by  some  one  more  deserving.  Every  school  shoald 
possess  within  its  limits  space  for  a  parade  ground  and  for  a  few  simple  fix- 
tures for  gymnastic  exercises.  In  stormy  weather  the  exercises  could  be  ca^ 
ried  on  indoors;  for  the  drill  possesses  the  advantage  of  affording  exercise  to  a 
great  number  in  a  wnall  space  without  disturbanee  and  noise. 

No  uniform  would  be  required,  and  the  only  expense  would  be  the  loen  or 
purchase  of  600  or  1000  short  muskets,  which  could  be  used  in  turn  at  the  dif- 
ferent schools  for  drill  or  parade.  A  simple  musket  can  be  manufactured  rery 
cheaply,  which  will  answer  for  all  purposes. 

The  care  and  cleaning  of  the  arms,  the  escorting  and  carrying  them  from 
school  to  school,  or  point  to  point,  as  required,  should  be  the  military  duty  of  the 
pupils;  thus  expense  will  be  saved,  and  the  duty  of  prudent  soldiers  to  take 
care  of  their  equipments  and     do    their  own  work  inculcated. 

These  different  school  drills,  always  in  charge  of  the  teachers,  should  be  viated 
in  turn  by  the  instructors,  who  would  exercise  a  close  and  careful  supenriaon 

over  them. 

Every  ten  companies  or  schools  should  be  formed  into  a  regiment,  officered  by 
those  selected  as  the  most  capable,  and  who  had  passed  the  necessary  exani- 

nation. 

Occasionally  on  Saturdays  the  regiments,  in  rotation,  should  be  exercised  by 
the  instructors,  in  battalion  movements,  field  manoeuvres,  skirmish  drIlU,  camp 
duties,  &c.  These  Saturday  exercises  should  not  be  compulsory,  but  would  be 
eagerly  looked  for  by  the  boys  as  an  amusement. 

In  the  proper  seasons  they  could  be  marched  to  the  8nburi>s  for  their  exe^ 
eises,  and  thus  a  pleasant  holiday,  with  healthy  amusements,  be  given  them  un» 
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der  proper  guidance.  Any  &ther  will  appreciate  the  adraatages  of  auch  exer- 
ciflea  and  enjoyment  to  his  boys. 

In  the  summer  season  it  should  be  found  out  which  of  the  boys  could  not 
swim,  and  had  no  parents  able  to  teach  them.  All  such  should  bo  classed 
together,  and  means  taken  to  instruct  them  in  this  most  requisite  art 

If  found  desirable  to  teach  them  to  more  together  in  larffetMtuesy  (in  which 
our  militia  are  certainly  deficient,)  it  can  be  accomplished  by  organizing  two, 
three,  or  more  regiments,  into  a  brigade,  to  be  commanded  by  the  chief  in- 
structor, he  selecdng  for  his  9iafthe  most  inielligent  of  the  scholars  who  coukl 
relieve  him  of  much  of  the  labor  which  the  systematic  working  of  this  large 
military  department  would  render  necessary.  Thus  those  assigned  to  the  staif 
would  be  learning  the  technicalities  of  the  department  and  the  duties  of  aids, 
secretaries,  kc. 

These  staff  officers,  and  any  other  of  the  pupils  who  showed  a  decided  talent, 
should  be  assisted  in  acquiring  knowledge  In  the  military  science  by  means  of 
lectures,  &c.,  from  the  chief  instructor.  An  orderly  system  once  organized, 
with  the  iucentive  to  improrement  by  promotion  for  correct  deportment,  and 
of  military  disgrace  for  ungentlemanly  and  unsoldierly  conduct,  would  soon 
render  this  military  instruction  of  great  assistance  to  Uaehers  in  the  mcIiooU, 
Let  the  boys  understand  that  disobedience  or  improper  behavior  debarred  them 
from  military  honors  and  the  whole  tone  of  their  conduct  would  be  improved. 

Of  the  exigencies  of  this  war,  if  complicated  by  foreign  interference,  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee,  but  every  one  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  early  train- 
ing upon  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  but  few  will  deny  the  value  of  a  weU- 
trained  battalion  of  selected  elder  boys,  in  case  of  invasion  or  trouble,  by  their 
relicTtng  the  fatigue  of  regular  troops  in  mounting  guard  at  the  least  exposed 
positions,  at  the  camps,  on  baggage,  or  for  convoys;  likewise  to  act  as  drUl- 
mastera  for  the  recruits. 

Tlie  above  plan,  wtuch  was  submitted  to  several  Boards  of  Education  last 
fall,  was  offered  as  being  the  best  adapted  for  imnudUaU  1M0,  and  is  therefore 
provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  tdoehen.  I^  however,  l3ie  Normal  Schools 
and  CoUegta  would  provide  systematically  fsr  this  iMtmction,  it  would  be  far 
better  as  they  are  tlie  proper  fields  for  perwumemt  benefit^  as  each  graduate  would 
there  become  fally  prepared  to  instruct  in  these  exercises  in  the  public  schools. 

The  views  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Massachusetts,  respecting  military 
studies  in  colleges,  are  well  worth  noting.  He  says,  "  let  the  drffl  be  regular  and 
compulsory,  taking  the  place  of  the  very  irregular  and  insufficient  physical 
exercises  now  taken,  and  our  colleges  would  be  vastly  improved  in  their  educa- 
tional power,  and  the  commonwealth  would  in  a  short  time  hava  a  numerous 
body  of  educated  men  well  skiOed  in  the  miKtary  sdenoe  and  art,  who  will 
become  teachers  hi  our  lower  grades  of  schools  and  in  our  military  com- 
panies and  associations,  and  be  competent  when  the  alarm  is  sounded,  to  lead 
our  citizen  soldiers  to  the  field.*^  Kew  Jersey  has  just  <^ered  a  noble  example 
by  making  an  appropriation  for  military  instruction  in  her  State  Normal  School. 

But  we  must  look  at  the  practical  working  of  phy^cal  and  military  training 
in  small  district  schools.  Of  necessity  they  are  hi  behind,  in  intellectual  cul- 
ture, those  in  the  cities,  and  owing  to  the  small  and  uncertain  attendance,  phys- 
ical and  military  drill  would  also  have  to  be  simplified.    Tbe  duties  of  a  country 
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life  are  such  as  not  to  render  these  exercises  so  necessary  on  the  score  of  hesldi, 
nor  are  the  pupils  wearied  by  such  constant  application  to  study.  Bat  bov 
beneficial  it  would  be  in  smoothing  the  rough,  clownish  manners  of  the  eonntry 
pupil  by  teaching  him  the  pontion  of  a  ioldier^  and  correct  walking.  In  r^pect 
to  this,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  see  that  the  drill  was  tangiit  as 
far  as  practicable  to  the  boys  (calisthenics  to  the  girls)  by  the  teacher  himsett^ 
who,  if  he  were  not  already  instructed  from  a  Normal  School,  would  find  but 
little  difficulty  in  mastering  the  details  of  tactics  sufficiently  for  bis  porposes. 
With  as  small  a  number  as  twelye  boys,  company  and  skirmish  drills  could  be 
taught ;  the  latter  is  admirably  suited  for  country  schools,  and  would  be  a  de- 
light to  the  boys.    If  near  the  water  they  should  be  taught  to  swim. 

It  is  thus  we  would  teach  our  public  school  boys  when  they  reach  a  certtin 
age,  to  act  together  as  citizen  soldiers  and  be  prepared  when  called  upon,  to  do 
yeomen  service  in  the  country  ;  to  make  it  their  pride  as  well  as  their  datr,  to 
defend  the  Country  and  State  which  so  liberally  educates  them,  let  us  colti- 
vate  in  them  a  lofty  and  noble  patriotism,  which  shall  have  its  effect  upon  future 
generations,  for  it  is  upon  these  qualities,  their  intelligence  and  enterprise,  tided 
by  physical  strength  and  healthy  that  the  Future  of  our  country  depends. 

Although  a  course  of  military  training  in  the  public  schools  would  soon  fvr* 
nish  our  State  with  an  intelligent  class  of  soldiers  and  line  officers,  yet  the  art 
of  war  in  many  of  its  branches,  such  as  artillery,  engineering,  &c,  requires  a 
scientific  education,  which  can  not  be  given  in  a  private  institution.  Oar  col- 
leges undoubtedly  could,  to  a  certain  degree,  supply  this  want.  New  York  citj 
possesses  in  its  Free  Academy  a  college  which  needs  but  the  addition  of  twow 
three  professorships  to  carry  out  in  part  this  requirement,  yet  a  State  Jfilitaij 
and  Scientific  College  seems  a  necessity  to  which  eariy  attention  should  be  gireo, 
but  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  tax  upon  the  State,  it  should  be  managed  some- 
what upon  the  plan  of  the  Polytechnic  of  France,  namely,  that  pupils  at  laife 
may  bo  admitted  upon  passing  an  examination  and  paying  the  annual  fee. 

Offer  inducements  in  the  way  of  superior  education  and  careful  training,  and 
sufficient  income  would  be  received  from  the  paying  scholars  to  cover  tbe 
expense  to  the  State.  Thus,  from  this  college,  might  annually  graduate  meo 
educated  for  the  most  scientific  and  skillful  pursuits  of  life,  and  who,  in  time  ol 
war,  would  richly  repay  the  State  for  the  care  devoted  to  their  culture. 

As  an  incentive  to  the  public-school  boys,  several  of  the  most  deserving 
should  annually  be  sent  to  this  college  by  the  State,  and  to  the  National  Militaiy 
.  and  Naval  Academies. 

There  is  yet  another  important  matter  to  be  considered  in  phyacal  exerdeef 
for  public  education,  more  particularly  in  sea  ports,  viz..  Naval  Training. 

A  late  report  of  the  Shipmaster's  Association  has  shown  us  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  American  vessels  is  deteriorating  so  rapidly,  that  unless  something 
is  done,  quickly  and  effectually,  to  provide  a  remedy,  foreign  vessels  will  6ape^ 
sede  ours  in  freighting.  The  necessities  of  our  navy  are  too  well  known  to 
need  notice  here,  and  surely  these  evils  which  assail  the  country  at  this  trying 
moment  of  peril,  should  arrest  attention. 

In  large  seaboard  cities  the  naval  training  school,  which  has  worked  so 
advantageously  in  England  and  Belgium,  could  be  established  very  economi- 
cally by  the  fitting  up  of  some  hall,  at  a  slight  expense,  with  spars,  sails,  kc 
Here  of  an  evening,  lectures  and  classes  for  instruction  in  navigation  and  sea- 
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manship  could  be  formed.  This  would  be  the  means  of  improying  our  sailors 
aud  ot  forming  useful  citizens  from  those  who  now  idle  awaj  their  time  around 
the  streets  and  docks.  The  expense  would  be  but  light,  and  the  advantages 
obvious  to  our  merchant  marine  and  navy.  This  would  soon  improve  our  cla^ 
of  sailors  and  officers,  reduce  the  rate  of  insurance  upon  American  vessels, 
and  relieve  us  from  the  stain  which  is  being  cast  upon  us  as  a  commercial  and 
naval  power. 

The  evening  schools  of  New  York  citj  cost  $73,000  per  annum ;  a  small  per 
centage  of  this  sum  would  place  in  successful  operation  an  evening  naiUical 
school,  which  would  enable,  in  less  than  three  months,  American  sailor  boys  to 
acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  na^'igation  to  aspire  to  the  quarter  deck.  The 
handling  of  heavy  guns  and  the  principles  of  naval  gunnery  could  also  be 
taught.  If  a  war  with  Great  Britain  breaks  out,  are  we  to  be  found  slum- 
bering in  this  respect,  and  must  we  wait  for  the  Jlret  gun  before  taking  active 
measures  I 

We  are  a  peace-loving  and  domestic  people,  and  we  have  indulged  in  the 
delusive  fancy  that  peace  was  to  shine  over  us  forever,  until  rudely  awakened 
from  our  dreams  by  a  formidable  attack  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  nation- 
ality. Every  family  circle  is  represented  in  that  mighty  army  which  is  battling 
for  the  Union,  and  we  know  that  much  of  the  suflTering  caused  to  our  brothers 
by  this  new  and  unexpected  calling,  is  due  to  the  defects  of  their  physical 
education,  and  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  well  trained  officers. 
But  the  war  is  upon  us  and  we  must  meet  it  as  may  best  become  a  free  nation 
and  be  better  prepared  for  the  future. 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  England  that  in  time  of  war  she  is  "  Ready,  aye 
Ready,**  but  a  much  prouder  and  nobler  cry  for  us  would  be,  the  prompt 
**  Here  **  at  the  roU-call  of  our  militia  when  summoned,  like  the  minute  men  of 
the  Revolution,  to  the  defense  of  the  country.  We  want  no  large  standing 
army.  In  times  of  peace  let  our  merchants,  artisans,  farmers,  and  mechanics, 
enrich  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  It  needs  their  industry  and 
will  amply  repay  their  toU.  But  let  them  be  trained  and  educated  from  school- 
days to  their  military  duties,  and  at  the  firet  note  of  war  let  that  response  of 
**  Here  **  come  cheerfully  from  our  rich  prairie  lands,  from  our  counting-houses, 
from  our  machine  shops,  from  the  decks  of  far  off  vessels  and  from  our  public 
schools,— one  mighty  cry  of  powxr  and  sblf-bkliancx  from  a  noble  militia, 
possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ite  diUiee  ;  intelligent  and  earnest  in  the 
right;  patriodc  and  strong  in  its  devotion  to  freedom. 

A  few  words  to  those  who  fear  the  tendency  of  these  exercises  to  instil  a 
warlike  and  blood-thirsty  spirit,  and  we  wiU  close.  To  them  we  say,  we  would 
emulate  the  ancients  only  so  far  as  we  can  obtain  from  them  some  of  their 
earlier  and  nobler  traits  of  patriotism,  courage,  strength,  endurance,  and  health. 
Let  us  picturo  what  effect  this  training  would  have  upon  individual  character. 

Let  us  toko  the  example  of  a  young  lad,  entering  the  public  school  in  the 
primary  department,  with  perhaps  a  sidkly,  indolent  disposition,  and  somewhat 
careless  and  slovenly  in  his  appearance. 

We  know  very  well  from  the  present  system  of  studies,  that  his  mind  will  be 
wen  oared  for,  and  therefore  pass  to  the  effect  of  the  phyrical  training  upon  him. 

The  first  lesson  then  is  to  stand  in  an  erect  and  commanding  attitude,  w'th 
his  chest  well  expanded,   then  his  careless,  douching  steps,  with  hanging  head. 
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are  soon  ch&nged  to  the  brisk,  onArt  valk  of  a  young  gentleman.  Caltfthe&ks 
and  exercises  proportionate  to  his  strength,  and  tending  to  deTelop  his  limbt 
Tery  soon  improve  his  health  and  impart  a  youthful  vigor  and  energetic  pozpose 
to  his  motions,  which  are  so  much  to  be  admired  in  young  lads  and  give  sod 
rich  promise  of  the  future  manhood.  He  soon  learns  exact  and  unhesiutiiig 
obedience,  and  is  taught  by  precept  and  example,  that  no  small  advantage  is 
appearance  is  to  be  derived  from  a  clean  face  and  well  brushed  dothea.  Is  it  t» 
be  denied  that  he  thus  learns  habits  of  order,  activity  and  cleanliness,  which 
will  be  invaluable  to  him  in  after  years  ? 

But  his  greatest  ambition,  the  goal  of  all  his  hopes, — ^the  reward  for  which  he 
studies  diligently,  is  active  and  neat  in  his  deportment,  docile  and  obedient  te 
his  teachers, — ^is  to  be  promoted  to  the  grammar  department  or  higher  claaea, 
where  the  boys  have  military  exercises.  He  looks  with  longing  eyes  at  their 
neat,  orderly  ranks,  as  they  form  for  drill  or  parade ;  their  brightly  poBriie4 
shoes,  neatly  brushed  clothes  and  well  kept  arm&  All  this  is  something  to  leok 
forward  to,  and  when  he  has  accomplished  it,  has  he  not  to  strive  by  actiiity  to 
win  his  ^rade  and  by  self-control  and  obedience  prove  himself  deserving  to  com- 
mand others?  Manhood,  when  it  arrives,  finds  him  bright,  active,  sclf-rcliint 
and  ready  to  become  a  public  spirited  member  of  society. 

Let  the  necessity  of  military  exercises  be  placed  before  the  boy  in  a  patriotic 
Ught  and  it  will  mduce  him  not  only  to  take  greater  care  in  the  execution,  hot 
likewise  implant  a  stlU  greater  love  of  country  from  the  very  knowledge  thtt 
some  day  he  may  be  of  use  to  her,— of  use  to  her  m  the  pulpit,  in  the  Icgish- 
tive  forum,  in  the  busy  pursuits  of  industry  and  the  various  walks  of  life.  And 
if  the  necessity  again  calls  for  action,  or  if  the  present  war  is  of  long  dnntioa 
and  tests  the  strength  and  perseverance  of  our  national  character,  let  u  not 
shrink  from  the  ordeal,  but  with  a  firm  reliance  upon  an  Ainughty  God  and  • 
righteous  cause,  let  ns  go  forth  in  this  good  fight,  we  of  this  genewtion  ind 
our  chUdren,  and  f^thfWlf  discharge  the  daUes  ai  Christian  soldiers  in  d«fci« 
of  truth,  jwtioef  and  our  OQuatry^ 
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BTthe  Constitution  of  1780,  Congress  is  empowered  ^^to  regu* 
late  commerce,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  and  make  rules  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces."  The 
initiatory  steps  for  establishing  and  regulating  a  navy  were  taken  by 
the  Continental  Congress  in  November  and  December,  1775.  The 
management  of  naval  affairs  was  first  assigned  to  a  Marine  Commit- 
tee of  Congress,  appointed  Dec.  11,  1775,  which  in  1779  (June  0), 
was  converted  into  Commissioners,  and  before  the  close  of  that  year, 
into  a  Board  of  Admiralty,  which  consisted  of  five  members,  two 
of  whom  were  members  of  Congress,  with  a  secretary,  who  was 
appointed  by  Congress.  In  1781  (Feb.  7),  a  Secretary  of  Marine 
was  created  to  execute  all  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.  In  the  condition  of  the  public  treasury,  and  ''  in  the 
dilatory  and  parsimonious  action  of  the  several  States  in  forwarding 
funds  for  the  construction  of  ships,  docks,  and  naval  arsenals,  and 
for  the  support  of  the  naval  service,'^  Congress  voted  in  August, 
1783,  'Hhat  it  was  not  advisable  to  purchase  ships  for  the  present." 

The  necessities  of  a  disordered  commerce,  and  of  a  sufficient 
naval  force  to  protect  the  navigation  of  the  country,  and  repel 
the  first  approach  of  a  hostile  army  from  abroad,  were  among  the 
motives  for  establishing  a  more  efficient  federal  government  But 
until  the  danger  of  war  with  England  became  imminent,  a  large 
party  in  the  country,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  opposed  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  putting  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  on  a 
respectable  footing. 

In  constituting  the  executive  departments  of  the  national  govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution,  the  administration  of  the  navy  and 
naval  affairs  were  committed  to  the  War  Department,  where  it  re- 
mained till  1798,  when  (April  30)  an  Act  was  passed  ''to  establish 
an  executive  department  to  be  denominated  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.** 

The  Act  of  March  27,  1794,  by  which  the  construction  and  man- 
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ning  of  fonr  ships  of  44  gnus  each,  and  two  of  36  were  ordered, 
was  called  for  by  the  depredations  on  our  commerce,  and  particolarlj 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  this  Act  the  appointment  of  eight 
midshipmen,  to  rank  with  the  warrant  and  petty  officers,  was  au- 
thorized, and  the  Navy  Register  bears  the  names  of  only  cigbt  officen 
holding  that  rank  prior  to  1800.  In  1801  the  naval  force  of  the 
United  States  consisted  of  13  ships,  viz. :  4  of  44  gnns  &Lch  (United 
States,  President,  Constitution,  and  Philadelphia) ;  4  of  36  guns 
each  {Chesapeake,  Constellation,  Congress,  and  New  York)\  5  of 
32  guns  each  (Benton,  Essex,  Adams,  and  John  Adams)*,  and  bj 
an  Act  of  that  year  all  others  were  ordered  to  be  sold,  and  the 
completion  of  any  more  in  the  yards,  was  suspended.  But  the  insults 
to  our  flag  and  destruction  of  our  commerce  by  the  Barbary  pow- 
ers, and  the  privateers  of  England  and  France,  aroused  such  a  feel- 
ing in  the  country  that  Congress  ordered  a  squadron  to  be  fitted 
out  for  the  Mediterranean  in  1803,  which  proved  to  be  the  school  in 
which  the  seamanship  of  the  Navy  was  trained,  and  the  gallantry  of 
its  officers  signally  displayed.  In  the  legislation  of  this  period 
originated  the  '*  gun-boat ''  policy  as  an  auxiliary  means  of  harbor 
defcDse.  In  1805  the  first  vessel  of  this  class  was  added  to  the 
Mediterrauean  squadron,  and  in  1806  the  President  announced  that 
50  more  could  be  relied  on  for  the  naval  service.  Gun-boats,  prop- 
erly constructed  and  armed,  are  now  part  of  the  system  of  harbor 
defense  in  all  countries. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  April  21,  1806,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  able  seamen,  ordinary  seamen  and  boys,  for  the  United  States 
Navy  was  not  to  exceed  925.  March  3,  1807,  the  President  was 
authorized  to  employ  500  additionals,  increasing  the  authorized 
number  to  1,425.  January  31,  1800,  the  President  was  authorized 
to  employ  3,600  able  seamen,  ordinary  seamen  and  boys,  in  addition 
to  the  number  of  petty  officers,  seamen,  etc.,  previously  authorized, 
which  increased  the  number  of  enlisted  men  allowed  to  5,125. 

In  1810  an  appropriation  was  made  to  test  the  value  of  torpedo 
or  submarine  explosives,  as  engines  of  war,  and  in  1842  to  testtbe 
submarine  battery  ignited  by  a  submerged  electric  wire,  devised  by 
Samuel  Colt  The  introduction  of  these  "  engines  of  war"  into  the 
defense  of  Southern  harbors,  in  1861-65,  demonstrated  their  effi- 
ciency and  inaugurated  a  new  system  of  not  only  harbor  defense, 
but  of  attack. 

March  30,  1812,  the  President  was  further  authorized  to  increase 
the  seamen,  etc.,  and  as  far  as  necessary  to  equip  the  frigates  Chifa- 
peake,  Constellation,  and  Adams,  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
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standing.    In  this  Act  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a 
schoolmaster  to  each  ship  having  a  complement  of  12  midshipmen. 

March  3,  1813,  he  was  authorized  to  have  built  six  sloops-of-war, 
and  to  have  them  manned  and  equipped,  and  to  employ  the  number 
of  seamen  which  were  necessary  for  such  vessels  as  were  authorized 
by  law  to  be  put  in  commission. 

In  1816,  in  the  appropriation  annually  of  $1,000,000  for  eight 
years  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  Navy  by  nine  74  gun-ships, 
and  twelve  44  gun-frigates,  provision  was  made  to  procure  the  steam- 
engines  and  build  and  equip  three  stoam-batteries  for  the  defense  of 
ports  and  harbors — the  introduction  of  a  new  element  into  the 
naval  service.  In  1839  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  construct 
three  steam-vessels  of  war,  "according  to  the  l>est  advices  that 
could  be  obtained.*' 

In  1 837,  after  strenuous  efforts  to  enlist  Congrcf^s  in  some  system- 
atic plan  for  supplying  the  navy  with  well  iustructed  and  thoroughy 
disciplined  seamen,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  enlist  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  boys  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18,  who  should 
receive  special  opportunities  for  school  and  professional  training. 

In  1844,  $100,000  was  appropriated  to  build  at  Pittsburg  an  iron 
steamer  (the*  Alleghany) ;  and  the  appearance  and  exploits  of  the 
Merrimae  and  the  Monitor^  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  in 
1863,  introduced  a  new  system  of  naval  construction  and  armament, 
not  only  into  our  navy,  but  in  less  than  ten  years  revolutionized 
the  ship-yards  and  ordnance  foundries  of  the  world. 

By  Act  of  March  3,  1845,  it  was  provided  "that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  petty  officers,  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen  and  boys, 
in  the  naval  service,  shall  not  exceed  7,500  at  any  one  time  during 
the  fiscal  year,"  for  which  appropriation  was  then  made. 

By  Act  of  March  3, 1857,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  author- 
ized to  enlist  8,500  men  for  the  Navy,  instead  of  7,500.  During 
the  late  civil  war  the  limitation  of  enlisted  men  was  suspended ; 
and  in  his  annual  repoi*t,  December,  1862,  the  Secretary  states  the 
nnmber  of  persons  employed  on  board  our  naval  vessels,  including 
receiving  ships  and  recruits,  as  about  28,000 ;  and  in  his  report  of 
December,  ,1865,  he  says  the  number  was  increased  to  51,500  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  which  in  1867  had  been  reduced  to  11,900. 

In  1864  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  revived  the  system  of  naval 
apprenticeship,  which  was  inaugurated  under  the  Act  of  March  2, 
1837,  but  suspended  because  the  favorable  results  anticipated  from 
a  fair  trial  were  not  realized  at  once,  under  various  disadvantages 
of  a  new  enterprise,  and  because  Congress,  in  1845,  by  limiting 
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the  whole  namber  of  persons  employed  in  the  naval  service,  com- 
pelled the  Department  to  discharge  boys  instead  of  men. 

By  Act  of  June  17,  1868,  the  number  of  persons  enlisted  int4> 
the  Navy,  inclading  apprentices  and  boys,  was  limited  to  8,500 — a 
limitation  actually  below  the  maximum  which  existed  prior  to  the 
war,  and  compelled  the  department  to  reduce  the  number  of  naval 
apprentices,  and  finally  to  again  abandon  that  system. 

The  number  of  line  officers  is  now  (1871)  limited  by  law  to  one 
admiral,  one  vice-admiral,  10  rear  admirals,  25  commodores,  50 
captains,  90  commanders ;  total  flag  and  commanding  officers,  177. 
To  these  are  added  80  lieutenant  commanders,  280  lieutenants^  200 
masters  and  ensigns — making  the  total  line  officers  of  all  gradeSp 
excepting  midshipmen  (309  including  those  at  Annapolis),  737. 

The  medical  staff  consists  of  180,  viz.:  15  medical  directors 
(captains);  15  inspectors  (commanders);  50  surgeons  (lieut.-com- 
manders),  and  100  passed  assistant  and  assistant  surgeons. 

The  engineers'  department  (total  250)  includes  10  chief  engineers 
(captains);  15  (fo.  (commanders) ;  45  </o.  (lieut-commanders) ;  100 
assistants  (masters  and  ensigns).  There  are  126  paymasters,  13 
ranking  as  captains ;  13  as  commanders;  50  as  lieut-commanders. 
The  number  of  chaplains  is  limited  to  24,  and  of  professors  to  12. 

Although,  strangely  enough,  not  under  the  administration  of  the 
Navy  Department,  the  inauguration  of  the  Coast  Sur\'ey  in  1807, 
and  its  thorough  prosecution  since  1844,  when  the  employment  of 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the  work  was  authorized;  the 
recognition  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington  city,  and  au- 
thorizing the  making  astronomical  and  meteorological  observations, 
in  the  Act  of  August  3,  1 848 ;  the  assignment  of  a  competent  offi- 
cer of  the  navy  to  the  preparation  of  the  Nautical  Almanac ;  the 
institution  of  the  bureau  of  Hydrography  and  Ordnance,  in  1842; 
the  employment  of  three  suitable  vessels  of  the  navy  to  test  and 
perfect  the  plans  of  Lieutenant  Maury  in  his  investigations  of  the 
winds  and  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  by  Act  of  March  3, 1849;  the 
concentration  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  corps  of  midshipmen 
preparatory  for  their  examination  at  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  their  removal  to  separate  accommodations  at  the  old  mili- 
tary station  of  Fort  Severn,  in  Annapolis,  by  order  of  Secretary 
Bancroft  in  1845,  and  the  formal  recognition  of  the  institution  as 
the  Naval  School,  in  the  appropriations  for  the  navy  in  1847 — these 
and  other  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  action  of  the  Department  nnder 
them,  are  important  data  in  the  history  of  the  Navy  and  Naval 
Education — especially  of  their  scientific  character. 
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GROWTH  nr  SHIPS,  OFFICBBS  AND  UEV. 

The  following  Tables,  prepared  by  Capt  George  H.  Preble,  U.  S.  N.,  which 
are  copied  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  for  Nov.  and  Dea,  187 1,  exhibit  in  a 
condensed  view  the  expansion  of  the  military  and  mercliant  marine  of  the  United 
States,  from  1816  to  1871  inclusive,  as  well  as  its  condition  In  each  year  from  1816. 

Tablb  L — Naval  Vessela^  Ibnnage,  Officers^  Seamen^  and  Cost     Tbtmage. 
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to  tbe  Regalar  Navy,  and  should  be  classed  as  Volanteen. 
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Table  III.  Warrant  or  Forward  Officers^  and  Marine  Ckfrps,  1816  to  1871. 
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15 

18 

14 

13 

59 

9 

94 

15 

49 

18S5 
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16 

10 

10 

58 

9 

94 

14 

48 

18S6 

13 

13 

10 

9 

44 

9 

33 

17, 

50 

lft27 

15 

14 

11 

9 

49 

9 

84 

16 

50 

1838 

14 

18 

14 

11 

57 

9 

84 

16 

50 

18S9 

17 

19 

13 

14 

63 

9 

34 

16 

50 

183n 

18 

80 

16 

16 

70 

9 

34 

16 

50 

1831 

18 

19 

13 

•  17 

67 

9 

94 

16 

50 

1838 

31 

16 

13 

18 

67 

9 

34 

16 

50 

1833 

16 

19 

15 

13 

63 

10 

34 

16 

50 

1834 

18 

17 

16 

14 

65 

10 

84 

16 

50 

1835 

18 

30 

80 

19 

77 

IS 

90 

19 

58 

1835 

31 

SO 

80 

19 

80 

13 

90 

19 

58 

1837 

83 

83 

90 

19 

84 

13 

90 

90 

59 

183R 

85 

39 

33 

84 

101 

13 

19 

SO 

58 

1839 

38 

35 

87 

86 

130 

13 

80 

19 

58 

1840 

38 

37 

84 

35 

118 

13 

90 

90 

59 

1841 

89 

36 

38 

97 

190 

13 

90 

90 

59 

1843 

33 

41 

36 

33 

143 

13 

90 

19 

58 

1843 

37 

40 

38 

35 

150 

13 

90 

90 

59 

1814 

33 

39 

35 

33 

139 

13 

90 

90 

50 

1845 

30 

43 

36 

34 

143 

13 

90 

90 

59 

1846 

31 

43 

38 

34 

143 

13 

90 

90 

50 

1847 

33 

43 

36 

31 

141 

13 

90 

90 

59 

1818 

38 

44 

40 

89 

151 

14 

93 

94 

70 

1849 

39 

44 

43 

33 

158 

18 

94 

94 

75 

18S0 

39 

43 

43 

34 

158 

18 

33 

83 

73 

1851 

43 

46 

45 

37 

171 

17 

33 

91 

70 

18S8 

41 

45 

45 

3H 

169 

16 

91 

91 

67 

1853 

44 

46 

49 

41 

180 

16 

80 

90 

65 

1854 

38 

48 

51 

41 

178 

14 

90 

90 

63 

1855 

37 

45 

33 

40 

174 

14 

10 

90 

63 

1856 

39 

40 

48 

39 

166 

14 

90 

90 

63 

1857 

38 

40 

48 

39 

165 

13 

19 

90 

61 

1858 

38 

44 

47 

43 

171 

14 

19 

90 

63 

1859 

40 

44 

48 

41 

173 

15 

90 

19 

63 

1860 

41 

46 

46 

43 

175 

14 

SO 

90 

63 

1861 

43 

47 

45 

40 

175 

14 

80 

90 

63 

1803 

54 

93 

60 

46 

353 

3 

9 

34 

30 

30 

95 

18R3 

53 

84 

56 

45 

838 

8 

9 

90 

88 

99 

88 

1864 

49 

71 

53 

40 

813 

3 

9 

91 

30 

99 

84 

1865 

46 

65 

47 

38 

194 

3 

9 

33 

30 

94 

87 

1806 

39 

63 

43 

33 

177 

8 

9 

S3 

30 

94 

87 

1867 

58 

.*» 

40 

30 

181 

8 

9 

99 

30 

30 

93 

1868 

S3 

55 

36 

31 

174 

• 

9 

91 

30 

97 

88* 

1860 

51 

50 

33 

30 

163 

1 

9 

93 

30 

93 

86* 

1870 

46 

53 

38 

31 

167 

1 

9 

93 

30 

96 

90* 

1871 

46 

57 

30 

34 

176 

1 

9 

33 

30 

30 

93* 

*  One  brigadier-general  since  1868.  The  lentor  officer  hns  alwny*  been  Ktyled  tlie  lieiitenant- 
colond-eomniandant,  eolonel-eommnndnnt,  or  brigndier-genernl  cnmmandant.  Since  1868,  in 
the  number  of  majors  and  captains  is  included  those  ol  the  stnfl*  ranlcing  with  the  line.  At  prat- 
er* ^here  m  three  staff  officers  holding  the  rank  uf  major,  and  two  that  of  captain. 
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The  following  Table,  prepared  from  the  official  Navy  Raster  (bt 
Jannary  of  each  year,  by  Capt.  G.  H.  Preble,  TJ.  S.  Navy,  eihilnlt 
the  number  of  midshipmen  graduates,  and  midshipmen  attached  to 
^e  Naval  Academy,  with  their  classification  and  the  number  of 
resignations,  deaths,  and  dismissals,  from  1851  to  1871,  incladve. 

Table  TUt.     Mdahipmen  in  Naval  Academy. 
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U.  S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY  AT  ANNAPOLIS. 


I.   HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

i.ti&  history  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  as  an  institu- 
tion, opens  October,  1845,  bat  its  germ  and  growth  in  suggestions, 
for  the  practical  instruction  of  midshipmen,  dates  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  A  school  of  the  Navy  constituted  one  of 
the  departments,  or  group  of  schools,  in  the  plan  of  a  Military 
Academy  drawn  up  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  as  Inspector  General 
of  the  Army,  and  submitted  to  Congress,  January,  1800,  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  War  (James  McHenry),  whose  department 
was  at  that  time  charged  with  the  management  of  naval  affairs. 

In  1808,  General  Williams,  in  a  report  on  the  enlargement  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  of  which  he  was  Superintendent, 
recommended  "  that  nautical  astronomy,  geography,  and  navigation 
should  be  taught  by  the  professor  of  mathematics,''  and  that  the 
plan  of  the  institution  should  *'  take  in  the  minor  offices  of  the 
navy ;  but  also  any  youths  from  any  of  the  States  who  might  wish 
for  such  an  education,  whether  designated  for  the  army  or  navy,  or 
neither,  and  to  let  these  be  assessed  to  the  value  of  their  education.^' 
This  plan  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
France,  and  if  adopted  at  the  time,  would  have  not  only  have  given 
to  the  army  and  navy  a  much  broader  and  firmer  basis  of  scientific 
attainments,  but  would  have  hastened  the  construction  of  roads, 
bridges,  canals,  and  railroads,  and  the  development  of  the  mineral 
and  other  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  by  turning  out  every 
year  a  number  of  young  men,  qualified  in  scientific  culture,  to  enter 
on  the  duties  of  civil,  mining  and  mechanical  engineers,  and  be- 
come superintendents  of  manufacturing  and  other  corporate  enter- 
prises. In  the  absence  of  any  special  school  of  preparation  for  such 
civil  services,  officers  of  the  army  were  induced  to  resign  their  com- 
missions to  superintend  the  construction  of  canals  and  railroads 
under  state  and  corporate  auspices. 

In  the  measures  which  grew  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  was  the  act 

of  January,  1813,  "to  increase  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,"  in 

which  authority  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  to 
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employ  a  schoolmaster  for  eacli  vessel  to  which  12  midshipmen 
were  assigned.  By  these,  so  far  as  appears  in  any  puhlished  docu- 
ment, was  given  the  first  formal  employment  of  this  class  of  officers. 
In  1814  the  Secretary  (William  Jones)  suggested  ''the  estahlish- 
ment  of  a  Naval  Academy  with  suitable  professors,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  Navy  in  those  branches  of  Mathematics 
and  experimental  philosophy,  and  in  the  service  and  practice  of 
gunnery,  theory  of  naval  architecture,  and  art  of  mechanical  drawing, 
which  are  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  naval  officer.** 
This  suggestion  was  renewed  by  his  successor,  Smith  Thompson, 
of  New  York,  and  a  distinct  proposition  to  locate  it  on  Governor's 
Island,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  by  Secretary  S.  L.  Southard,  in 
1824.     In  a  special  communication  to  the  Senate  in  1825,  he  says: 

The  younger  ofiBcers  enter  at  so  early  an  age,  that  tbey  can  not  be  accom- 
pliflhed,  ot-  even  moderately  accurate  scholars.  They  are  constaiitly  employed 
on  ship-board,  or  in  our  navy-yarda,  where  much  adiievement  in  )e«miiig  can 
not  be  expected.  And  yet  the  American  naval  oiBcer  is,  in  fiict,  the  repiaeii- 
tative  of  his  country  in  every  port  to  which  he  goes,  and  by  him  is  that  ooon- 
try  in  greater  or  less  degree  estimated.  "The  science  and  information  requi- 
site for  a  navy  ofBcer,"  be  repeats  in  his  Report  for  1827,  "is  in  no  respect  infe- 
rior to  that  required  by  the  army  officers  and  engineere,  and  the  interest  as  well 
as  the  honor  of  the  country  are  not  less  concerned  in  the  correct  performance 
of  their  duties." 

President  Adams  (J.  Q.)  in  his  Annual  Message,  Dec«  5,  1825, 
remarks  that  ^*  the  want  of  a  Naval  School  of  instruction  correspond- 
ing with  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  for  Uie  promotion 
of  scientific  and  accomplished  officers,  is  felt  with  daily  increasing 
aggravation."  In  his  message,  Dec  4,  1827,  he  returns  to  the  sub- 
ject *'  as  still  soliciting  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,"  adding — 

Practical  seamanship,  and  the  art  of  navigation,  may  be  acquired  apoa  the 
cruises  of  the  squadrons,  which,  from  time  to  time,  are  dispatched  to  distant 
seas;  but  a  competent  knowledge,  even  of  the  art  of  sliip-building,  the  higher 
mathematics  and  astronomy ;  the  literature  which  can  place  our  officers  on  i 
level  of  polished  education  with  the  officers  of  other  maritime  nations;  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  municipal  and  national,  which  in  their  intercourse  with 
foreign  suites  and  their  governments,  are  continually  called  into  operation:  and 
above  all.  that  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  honor  and  justice,  with  ibe 
higher  obligations  of  morals,  and  of  general  laws,  human  and  divine,  which 
oonstitute  tlie  great  distinction  between  the  warrior  patriot  and  the  licensed 
robber  and  pirate ;  these  can  be  systematically  taught  and  eminently  acquired 
only  in  a  permanent  school,  stationed  upon  the  shore,  and  provid(.Hl  with  the 
teachers,  the  instruments,  and  the  books,  adapted  to  the  comraunicatioa  of 
these  principles  to  the  youthful  and  inquiring  mind. 

In  1841,  Secretary  Upshur  renewed  the  recommendation  of  his 
predecessors,  an<l  a  hill  to  establish  a  naval  school  at  or  near  Fortress 
Monroe,  passed  the  Senate,  hut  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  Honse. 

The  nucleus  of  a  school  was  formed  when  the  midshipmen 
were  first  ordered  to  the  Naval  Asylums  at  Philadelphia  and  other 
places,  to  prepare  for  their  examination,  and  several  of  the  profes- 
sors of  Mathematics  repaired  there  to  give  instruction. 
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In  1 845  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Geoi^e  Bancroft),  inaugura- 
ted and  completed  in  four  months  an  arrangement  by  which  a  Naval 
School,  with  its  corps  of  professors,  was  instituted  in  a  suitable 
location,  without  any  special  appropriation,  and  with  only  the  exist- 
ing authoiity  of  acts  of  Congress.  The  original  plan  is  best  set 
forth  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  letter  to  Commodore  Franklin  Buchanan, 
whom  he  appointed  superintendent  of  the  institution. 

Navy  Department,  August  Ttb,  1845. 
Sib: 

The  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  assent  of  the  President,  is  prepared  to 
transfer  Fort  Severn  to  the  Navj  Department,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
there  a  school  for  midshipmen. 

In  carrying  this  design  into  effect,  it  is  my  desire  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
expense — ^to  create  no  places  of  easy  service — no  commands  that  are  not  strictly 
necessary — to  incur  no  charge  that  may  demand  new  annual  appropriations ; 
but,  by  a  more  wise  application  of  moneys  already  appropriated,  and  ofiQcers 
already  autliorized,  to  provide  for  the  better  education  of  the  young  officers  of 
the  navy.  It  is  my  design  not  to  create  new  officers,  but,  by  economy  of  ad- 
ministration, to  give  vigor  of  action  to  those  which  at  present  are  available ; 
not  to  invoke  new  legislation,  but  to  execute  more  effectually  existing  laws. 
Placed  by  their  profession  in  connection  with  the  world,  visiting  in  their  career 
of  service  every  climate  and  every  leading  people,  the  officers  of  the  American 
navy,  if  they  gain  but  opportunity  for  scientidc  instruction,  may  make  them- 
selves as  distinguished  for  culture  as  they  have  been  for  gallant  conduct. 

To  this  end  it  is  proposed  to  collect  the  midshipmen  who  from  time  to  time 
are  on  shore,  and  give  them  occupation  during  their  stay  on  land  in  the  study 
of  mathematics,  nautical  astronomy,  theory  of  morals,  international  law,  gun- 
nery, use  of  steam,  the  Spanish  and  the  French  languages,  and  other  branches 
essential,  in  the  present  day,  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  naval  officer. 

The  effect  of  such  an  employment  of  the  midsliipmen,  can  not  but  be  favor- 
able to  them  and  to  the  service.  At  present  they  are  left,  when  waiting  orders 
on  shore,  masters  of  their  own  motions,  witliout  steady  occupation,  young,  and 
exulting  in  the  relief  from  the  restraint  of  discipline  on  shiplK)anL 

In  collecting  them  at  Annapolis  for  purposes  of  instruction,  you  will  begin 
with  the  principle  that  a  warrant  in  the  navy,  far  from  being  an  excuse  for 
licentious  freedom,  is  to  be  held  a  pledj?e  for  subordination,  industry  and  regu- 
larity,— ^for  sobriety,  and  assiduous  attention  to  duty.  Far  from  consenting 
that  the  tone  of  the  discipline  and  morality,  should  be  less  than  at  the  universi- 
ties or  coUegres  of  our  country,  the  President  expects  such  supervision  and 
management  as  shall  make  of  them  an  exemplary  body,  of  which  the  country 
may  be  proud. 

To  this  end  you  have  all  the  powers  for  discipline  conferred  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  certainty  that  the  department  will  recommend  no 
one  for  promotion,  who  is  proved  unworthy  of  it  from  idleness  or  ill-conduct  or 
continuing  ignorance,  and  who  can  not  bear  the  test  of  a  rigid  examination. 

For  the  purpose  of  instruction,  the  department  can  select  from  among 
twenty-two  professors  and  three  teachers  of  languages.  This  force,  which  is 
now  idmost  wasted  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  may  be  concentrated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Besides,  the  list 
of  chaplains  is  so  great  that  they  can  not  all  be  employed  at  sea,  and  the  range 
of  selection  of  teachers  may  be  enlarge  by  taking  firom  their  number  some 
who  would  prefer  giving  instruction  at  the  school  to  serving  afloat  The  object 
of  the  department  being  to  make  the  simplest  and  most  effective  arrangement 
for  a  school ;  you  will  be  the  highest  officer  in  the  establishment,  and  will  be 
intrusted  with  its  government.  It  is  my  wish,  if  it  be  possible,  to  send  no 
other  naval  officer  to  the  school,  except  such  as  may  be  able  and  willing  to 
give  instruction.  Among  the  officers  junior  to  yourself)  there  are  many  whose 
acquisitions  and  tastes  may  lead  them  to  desire  such  situation.    For  this  end 
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the  depftrtment  would  cfaeerftilly  detach  three  or  four  of  the  lieatenauts  and 
passed  midshipmen,  who,  while  they  would  give  iiistruction,  would  be  ready  to 
aid  jou  in  affairs  of  discipline  and  government.  Thus  the  means  for  a  good 
naval  school  are  abundant,  though  they  have  not  yet  been  collected  together 
and  applied. 

One  great  difficulty  remains  to  be  considered.  At  our  ooll^;e8  and  at  West 
Point,  young  men  are  trained  in  a  series  of  consecutive  years;  the  laws  of  tlie 
United  States  do  not  sanction  a  preliminary  Echool  for  the  navy ;  they  only 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  officers  who  already  are  in  the  navy.  The  poplin 
of  tiie  naval  school  bein;^,  therefore,  officers  in  the  public  service,  will  be  liable 
at  all  times  to  be  called  from  their  studies  and  sent  on  public  duty.  Midship- 
men, too,  on  their  return  from  the  sea,  at  whatever  season  of  the  year,  will  be 
sent  to  the  school.  Under  tliese  circumstances,  you  will  be  obliged  to  arrange 
your  classes  in  such  a  manner  as  will  leave  opportunity  for  those  who  arrive, 
to  be  attached  to  classes  suited  to  the  stage  of  their  progress  in  their  studies. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  arrange  a  system  of  studies  which  will  meet  this  enierg- 
ency ;  but  with  the  fixed  resolve  which  you  will  bring  to  the  work,  and  with 
perseverance,  you  will  succeed. 

Having  thus  expressed  to  you  some  general  views,  I  leave  you,  with  each 
assistance  as  you  may  require,  to  prepare  and  lay  before  this  department  for  its 
approbation  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  naval  school  at  Fort  Severn, 
Annapolia 

The  posts  to  which  you  and  those  associated  with  you  will  be  called  are 
intended  to  be  posts  of  labor;  but  they  will  also  be  posts  of  the  highest  use' 
fulness  and  consideration.  To  yourself,  to  whose  diligence  and  care  the  organ- 
ization of  the  school  is  intrusted,  will  belong,  in  a  good  degree,  the  response 
bility  of  a  wise  arrangement  Do  not  be  discouraged  by  the  many  iDconve- 
niences  and  difficulties  which  you  will  certainly  encounter,  and  rely  implicitly 
on  tills  department  as  disposed  to  second  and  sustain  you,  under  the  lav,  in 
every  effort  to  improve  the  character  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  service. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

Com'r  FRAJfKLiN  Buchanan, 

United  States  Navy,  Washington. 

Under  these  instractions  the  school  was  duly  organized  at  Fort 
Severn,  ADnapolis,  and  formally  opened,  October  10,  1846,  with  36 
midshipmen,  appointed  in  1840,  and  who  were,  before  resorting  to 
Annapolis,  preparing  for  examination  at  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Phila- 
delphia; 13  of  the  date  of  1841,  who  were  to  remain  at  their 
studies  until  drafted  for  sea,  and  7  acting  midshipmen,  appointed  in 
1845.  The  first  staff  of  instruction  consisted,  besides  CommaDder 
Buchanan,  of  Lieutenant  James  H.  Ward,  in  gunnery  and  steam ; 
Surgeon  J.  L.  Lockwood,  in  chemistry ;  Chaplain  Geoi^e  Jones,  in 
English  studies ;  Prof.  Ilenry  H.  Lockwood,  in  natural  philosophy ; 
and  Prof.  Girault,  in  French. 

In  1 846,  Congress  appropriated  an  amount  not  exceeding  $28,000 
for  repairs,  improvements,  and  instruction  at  Fort  Severn,  Annapo- 
lis, Md. ;  and  a  like  amount  in  1847  for  the  same  objects,  "  including 
a  purchase  of  land  not  exceeding  12  acres,  for  the  use  of  the  Naval 
School."  In  the  same  year  (Dec.  1847),  Secretary  Mason  recom- 
mended a  practice  ship. 

Down  to  1849,  the  regulations  provided  for  two  years'  study  at 
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the  School,  followed  by  three  years'  service  at  sea,  and  then  two 
years*  study  at  the  School.  This  alternation  of  study  and  practice — 
of  practice  at  sea  associated  with  opportunities  of  study,  and  of 
study  at  school  with  many  advantages  of  testing  principles  by 
experiments  and  the  observations  of  professors  and  officers  of  expe- 
rience, possessed  advantages  which  still  commend  it  to  the  minds 
of  many  officers  over  that  of  longer  continuous  study  at  school 
before  practice  in  earnest  is  begun.  The  old  system  had  its  short- 
comings, but  it  turned  out  good  seamen  and  gallant  officers,  and  its 
best  features  ought  to  be  again  engrafted  on  the  new. 

In  1849,  a  board  of  officers  was  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  consider  the  organization  of  the  school  at  Annapolis,  and 
report  to  the  department.  This  was  done,  and  new  regulations 
were  matured,  and  ordered  to  go  into  effect  on  the  first  of  July, 
1850.  The  teachers'  staff  was  enlarged,  and  a  practice  ship,  the 
Preble,  a  sloop-of-war  of  the  third  class,  was  attached  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  summer  cruise,  and  the  institution  was  henceforth  styled 
in  Acts  of  Congress  and  Reports  of  the  Secretary,  the  Naval 
Academy.  The  course  of  instruction  was  arranged  for  four  years, 
with  an  interval  of  two  or  three  months  in  the  summer  devoted  to 
a  practice  cruise  for  two  of  the  classes.  The  President  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  Board  of  Visitors,  whose  functions  wore  *'  to 
witness  the  examinations  of  the  several  classes,  and  examine  into 
the  police,  discipline,  and  general  management  of  the  Academy.'' 

The  new  system  began  in  October,  1850,  under  Commander  C. 
K.  Stpbling,  as  Superintendent,  who  was  relieved  in  1863  by  Com- 
mander L.  M.  Goldsborough,  who  was  in  turn  relieved  by  Captain 
George  S.  Blake,  in  1857,  who  continued  in  the  superintendence 
till  1867,  when  Admiral  Porter  was  assigned  to  the  position,  which 
he  held  till  1870,  when  Commodore  J.  L.  Worden  succeeded  him. 

The  first  or  lowest  class  in  the  four  years'  course,  entered  in 
October,  1851,  and  graduated  in  June,  1854,  having  had  two  sum- 
mer cruises  of  practice,  and  a  long  period  of  continuous  study. 

The  necessities  of  the  War,  which  as  early  as  April,  1861,  had 
made  Annapolis  the  seat  of  military  operations,  caused  the  removal 
of  the  Academy — its  professors,  students,  library  and  apparatus — 
in  the  month  of  May,  to  Newport,  first  to  Fort  Adams,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Atlantic  House  in  the  town,  and  to  the  Constitution 
and  other  ships,  which  were  not  fit  for  active  service,  in  the  inner 
harbor.  All  the  members  of  the  three  highest  classes  were  ordered 
into  active  service,  and  with  the  fourth  class,  and  200  newly  ap- 
pointed, the  system  of  instruction  went  on  as  in  times  of  peace. 
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CouTM  of  Studies  in  1864, 

In  the  organization  of  the  Nayal  School  at  Annapolis^  in  1845, 
the  ordering  of  the  course  of  utadiee  was  left  practically  with  Fro£ 
William  Chaavenet,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  who  had  been  com- 
missioned  professor  of  mathematics  in  1841,  and  had  acted  as  soch 
in  the  instruction  of  midshipmen  in  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  following  is  substantially  the  arrangement  proposed  by 
him  for  the  classes  when  fully  organized — the  main  deviation  in  the 
course  as  followed  in  1864  was  in  the  assignment  of  text-book& 

riBST  CLASS — FOUBTH   rEAR. 

Dqoartment  of  Practical  Seimanshipf  Naval  Gunnery  and  Nawal  Ihctics.-^ 
Seamanship,  Naval  Tactics.  Naval  Gunnery ;  Simpson's  Ordnance  and  Gun- 
nery. Simpson's  Translation  of  Page's  Theory  of  Pointing.  Dahlgreo's  Boat 
Howitzer. 

Department  of  Astronomy,  Navigation  and  Surveying, — ^Theory  of  Navigation. 
Practical  Astronomy.     Marine  Surveying. 

Department  of  Natural  and  Experimentai  Philosophy. — Lardner  on  Heat 
Wells'  Chemistry.    Main  &  Brown  on  the  Steam-Engine. 

Dqftartment  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies.^ — Constitation  U.  S. }  Kent  oa  In- 
ternational Law,  Yol.  I. 

Department  of  Spanish. — OUendorflT. 

BBOOND  CLASS-^HIRD  TEAR. 

Department  of  Practical  Seamanship^  Naval  Gunnery  and  Naval  ftbcUes.-^ 
Seamanship.    Simpson's  Naval  Gunnery. 

Dapartment  of  Mathematics. — Smyth's  Analytical  Geometiy.  Smith's  Differ- 
ential and  Integral  Calculus. 

Department  of  Astronomy,  Navigation  and  Surveying. — Davies'  Surveying. 
Herschel's  Astronomy.    Bowditch's  Navigation. 

Department  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy. — ^Lardner**  Optics^ 
Acoustics,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.    Smith's  Mechanics. 

Department  of  Field  Artillery  and  Infantry  Ihciics. — Hardee's  Light  laiantiy 
Drill.    Instmction  in  Field  Artillery. 

Department  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies. — ^Wayland's  Moral  Science. 

Department  of  French. — Girault's  French  Student's  ManuaL  Dumas'  Tie  dfr 
Napoleon.    Manesca's  Reader. 

THnU>  CLASS — SECOND  TBAB. 

Department  of  Practical  Seamanship^  Naval  Gunnery  and  Naval  Todies.'^ 
Seamanship. 

Department  of  MatTiematics. — Davies'  Legendre's  Geometry.  Chaavenet's 
Trigonometry.     Davies'  Mensuration. 

Department  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies.^EiioVa  Histoiy  U.  S.  Qoad^en' 
bos'  Rhetoric.    Composition. 

Department  of  French. — Girault's  French  Student's  ManoaL  Girault's  Tie  de 
Washington. 

DqKirtm^ni  of  Drawing  and  Draughting. — Line  Drawing. 

FOURTH  CLASS—FIRST  TBAR. 

Department  of  Mathematics. — Greenleaf's  Arithmetic.  Davies' Algebra.  D»- 
vies'  Legendre's  Geometry. 

Department  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies. — ^Bullions'  English  Gramnuff. 
Comell's  Geography.    Worcester's  and  Lord's  History.     Composition. 

Department  of  Drawing  and  Draughting. — Sketching. 
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CONDinOK  IN  1864 

The  following  Report,  drawn  up  by  the  author  of  this  Treatise, 
after  a  residence  of  several  weeks  in  the  institution,  as  one  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  exhibits  its  condition  in  1864,  and  contains 
suggestions  on  the  educational  improvement  of  the  military  and 
commercial  marine,  which  met  the  approbation  of  the  Board. 

Seport  of  (he  Board  of  VisUors  io  tht  Secretary  of  (he  Navy, 


Sir  : — The  Visitors,  appointed  "  to  witness  the  examination  of  the 
several  classes  and  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  police,  discipline, 
and  general  management  of  the  Naval  Academy,"  for  1864,  report  as 
follows : — 

L      TREia  OWN  PROCBEDrNG& 

The  regular  session  of  the  Board,  although  several  members  were 
in  attendance  earlier,  commenced  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  May,  and 
continued  from  day  to  day  until  Friday,  June  10th.  Their  investi- 
gations as  a  Board,  embraced — 

First — A  thorough  inspection  of  the  buildings,  ships,  and  mate- 
rial equipment  provided  by  the  Department  for  the  residence,  sub- 
sistence, health,  and  instruction  of  the  several  classes. 

Second. — An  attendance  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  Visitors, 
for  a  brief  period  at  least,  on  the  examination  conducted  by  the 
Academic  Board,  of  one  or  more  sections  of  each  class  in  each  study 
professedly  attended  to  during  the  year. 

Third, — An  exhibition  of  the  professional  knowledge  and  skill 
attained,  including  the  parade,  evolutions,  tactics,  and  drill  as  a 
military  corps — the  uses  of  the  rapier,  cutlass,  musket,  and  cannon, 
great  and  small — the  handling  of  ropes,  sails,  spars,  boats,  and  every- 
thing included  in  practical  seamanship  in  harbor,  afloat,  and  in  ac- 
tion. 

Four(h, — Inquiries  into  the  mode  of  conducting  the  entrance  ex- 
amination, and  the  results — the  classification  and  programme  of 
studies  for  each  class — scholarship  and  conduct  rolls — causes  of 
failure  to  graduate,  and  system  of  punishment — chapel  exercises, 
morality,  manners,  and  personal  habits  of  the  midshipmen — the  ac- 
counts and  vouchers  for  the  expenditure  of  government  appropria- 
tions, including  payments  made  for  the  use  of  the  cadets — in  fine, 
into  the  police,  discipline,  and  general  management  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

A  committee  of  the  Board  was  authorized  and  requested  to  at- 
tend the  entrance  examination  of  the  new  class,  as  well  as  the  final 
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examination  of  the  graduating  class,  in  order  that  the  report  re- 
quired of  the  Visitors  might  cover  the  operations  of  the  Academj' 
for  the  year  1864. 

Every  facility  for  prosecuting  their  investigations  was  extended 
'io  the  Visitors  by  the  Superintendent,  Officers,  Professors,  and 
Students. 

IL      COKDmON  OF  THB  KAVAL  ACADEMT   W   1864. 

In  presenting  some  details  of  the  condition  of  the  Naval  Acsd- 
ciny  as  they  found  it,  and  in  offering  suggestions  for  its  iroprore- 
ment,  which  the  submitting  of  a  report  implies,  the  Visitors  are  not 
unmindful  that  the  institution  is  not  at  present  furnished  with  per- 
manent buildings  and  equipments  in  all  respects  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose ; — that  even  such  as  are  furnished  were  selected  with  reference 
to  a  smaller  than  the  present  number  of  pupils; — that  its  staff  of  in- 
structors and  course  of  instruction  have  been  disturbed  by  the  press- 
ing exigencies  of  a  great  war,  calling  off  into  actual  service  some  of 
its  most  experienced  teachers ; — that  the  education  which  it  aims  to 
give  is  not  general  but  special,  not  covering  the  whole  ground  of  a 
generous  culture,  but  particularly  adapted  to  make  accomplished  sea- 
men and  midshipmen; — and,  moreover,  that  in  an  educational  field  so 
wide  and  subjects  of  inquiry  so  numerous  as  attach  themselves  to  the 
details  of  such  a  school,  a  brief  visits  made  while  the  institution  is 
not  following  its  usual  daily  routine,  is  not  in  all  respects  the  most  h- 
vorable  to  the  formation  of  just  and  reliable  opinions.  They  at  the 
same  time  believe  that  the  government  and  people  expect  that  the 
liberal  appropriations  in  its  favor  will  be  expended  with  a  judicions 
economy,  and  that  the  knowledge  imparted  will  be  accurate,  thor- 
ough, and  professional,  and  that  its  graduates  will  be  really  fitted 
for  that  rank  of  the  service  for  which  they  are  professedly  trained. 
They  recognize  the  fact  that  the  school  is  yet  in  tlie  youth  of  its 
development,  and  also  that' its  purpose  is  not  only  to  perpetuate 
naval  science  as  it  has  been  taught,  but  to  maintain  a  progressive 
course  of  instruction,  engrafting  thereon  all  necessary  or  possible 
improvements. 

Organixuxtion  for  Administraiion  and  Instruction. 

The  Visitors  find  the  Naval  Academy,  subordinate  to  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Department,  under  the  immediate  government 
of  a  Superintendent,  Commodore  George  S.  Blake,  who  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  its  discipline  and  management.  He  is  assisted  as 
chief  executive  officer  by  the  Commandant  of  Midshipmen,  Com- 
mander Donald  M.  Fairfax,  who  resides  in  the  Academy  building 
on  shore,  and  is  also  head  of  the  department  of  Seamanship,  Naval 
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Uannerv,  and  Naval  and  Infantry  Tactics.  The  Commandant  is  as- 
sisted in  the  different  departments  of  his  duty  on  ship  and  shore  by 
three  senior  assistants  and  eleven  assistants,  nine  of  the  latter  being 
of  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  the  remainder  lieutenant-commanders. 
Two  of  the  senior  assistants  have  charge  of  the  Practice-ships  Marion 
and  Macedonian,  and  also  assist  in  instruction ;  six  of  the  assistants 
are  engaged  in  executive  duty  on  board  the  School-ships  Con- 
stitution and  Santee,  while  the  others,  as  well  as  these,  are  charged 
with  certain  branches  of  instruction  in  the  department  of  which  the 
Commandant  is  chief. 

There  are  also  attached  to  the  Academic  Staff  one  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  Navigation,  and  Surveying ;  two  Professors  of  Mathe- 
matics, with  six  assistants  in  the  same  department ;  one  Professor 
of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  with  two  assistants ;  one 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies,  with  nine  assistants ;  one 
Professor  of  the  French  language,  with  an  assistant ;  one  Professor 
of  the  Spanish  language ;  one  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Draughting, 
with  an  assistant ;  one  Sword-master,  with  an  assistant ;  and  one 
Librarian,  who  acts  also  as  assistant  in  Mathematics,  and  Ethics 
and  English  studies.  The  officers  not  attached  to  the  Academ- 
ic Staff  include  a  Paymaster,  a  Surgeon,  with  two  assistants,  a 
Chaplain,  (with  three,  who  arc  engaged  as  instructors,)  a  Commissa- 
ry, Storekeeper,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  clerks  to  the  Superintend- 
ent and  Commandant. 

The  Academic  Board  is  composed  of  the  Superintendent,  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  Practice  and  School-ships,  and  the  profes- 
sors, except  that  the  professors  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Drawing  take 
part  only  upon  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  departments.  The 
Board  is  required  to  conduct  and  regulate  all  examinations  of  candi- 
dates and  students,  preparing  the  necessary  papers  and  reports  in 
connection  therewith,  to  prescribe  the  order  and  times  of  instruc- 
tion, to  recommend  text-books  for  the  approval  of  the  Naval  De- 
partment, and  books,  instruments,  and  other  necessary  material 
for  instruction,  to  recommend  at  pleasure  the  restoration  or  farther 
trial  of  students  that  have  been  dismissed  or  found  deficient  in  schol- 
arship, to  grant  certificates  of  graduation,  and  to  report  from  time 
to  time,  on  the  system  of  studies  and  instruction  pursued,  and  pro- 
pose such  improvements  as  experience  may  suggest. 

Buildings  and  Material  EquipmenL 

The  material  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Academy, 
for  the  lodging,  subsistence,  and  comfoi't  of  the  pupils  in  health  and 
sickness,  and  for  study  and  instruction,  both  scientific  and  profes- 
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sionali  althongh  made  on  a  sadden  emergency,  for  temporary  oeeu* 
pancy,  and  for  a  smaller  number,  are  far  from  being  insufficient  in 
extent,  or  particularly  objectionable,  when  compared  with  similar 
arrangements  for  other  great  schools.  The  main  building  on  shor? 
is  of  wood,  originally  intended  to  lodge  and  board  a  large  number 
of  guests,  and  as  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  Academy,  accommo- 
dates about  half  of  the  classes  as  well  as  most  boarding  schools  pro- 
vide for  their  pupils.  The  arrangements  are  not  as  convenient  or  as 
safe  from  fire  as  those  at  Annapolis ;  but  they  are  too  good  to  be 
complained  of,  even  if  they  do  require  a  strict  observance  of  r^nla- 
tioDs,  or  special  organization  and  diligence  to  protect  from  fire, 
which  would  carry  mourning  into  many  homes.  Good  discipline 
and  good  recitations,  and  a  large  amount  of  military  and  naval 
knowledge  are  secured  under  the  difficulties  such  as  they  are, 
which  the  Department,  be  they  great  or  small,  will,  doubtless,  re- 
move at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  In  any  permanent  or  tem- 
porary arrangement,  on  ship  or  shore,  while  the  privacy  and  com- 
fort of  separate  lodgings  for  pupils  should  as  far  as  practicable  be 
secured,  the  Visitors  recommend  that  convenient  halls  be  provided, 
properly  ventilated,  warmed  and  lighted,  and  supplied  with  the  best 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  naval  histories  and  biographies — to 
be  occupied  for  study  at  certain  hours  by  such  pupils  as  have  not 
acquired  the  power  of  concentrating  attention,  and  the  habit  of  soli- 
tary study — a  power  and  habit  of  the  highest  importance,  but  very 
rarely  attained.  The  same  rooms  might  be  open  to  the  pupils  at 
certain  hours  every  day  for  the  purpose  of  reading  naval  histories 
and  biographies,  and  for  consulting  the  encyclopedias  and  other 
books  of  reference.  The  formation  of  right  habits  of  study  and  the 
habit  and  mode  of  reading  such  books  to  the  best  advantage  should 
be  made  a  matter  of  special  and  frequent  inculcation  by  the  head 
of  each  department  of  study. 

The  lack  of  suitable  buildings  for  lodging,  subsistence,  and  study, 
for  a  portion  of  the  pupils,  is  supplied  by  an  extension  of  the  School- 
ship  System,  first  inaugurated  on  board  of  the  "Plymouth,"  at 
Annapolis,  in  1849,  in  our  system,  although  always  the  main  feature 
in  the  French  system  of  naval  education.  The  old  "  Constitution" 
and  the  "  Santee,"  properly  moored  in  the  harbor  of  Newport  and 
adapted,  are  used  for  the  residence  and  study  of  the  younger  classes, 
which  are  in  this  way  brought  more  readily  into  the  daily  routine  of 
the  school  and  the  service  without  the  vulgar  annoyances,  to  which 
the  youngest  classes  are  almost  universally  subjected,  when  lodged 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  next  older  class.     If  SchooV 
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ships  ve  to  constltnte  a  permanent,  integral  feature  of  the  Academy, 
the  details  of  arrangements  for  separate  lodging  and  class  study  re- 
quire additional  attention.  For  the  present,  recitations  are  attend- 
ed in  suitable  buildings  on  Goat  Island,  near  which  the  ships  are 
moored  and  reached  by  covered  passages.  On  this  island  is  suffi- 
cient room  for  all  sorts  of  athletic  sports,  military  drill,  and  target 
practice. 

The  "  Macedonian  "  and  "  Marion  "  are  used  for  practice  in  the 
evolution  of  guns  and  other  naval  tactics  by  the  several  classes.  To 
these  are  added,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  the  summer  cruise,  the 
screw  steamer  "  Marblehead  "  and  the  yacht  "  America.'' 

ywnber  of  Pupils — ErUrance  ExaminatiotL 
The  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  the 
year  closing  June,  1864,  was  458,  distributed  into  four  classes,  gen- 
erally according  to  the  period  of  their  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion, with  a  staff  of  67  officers  and  instructors.  This  is  an  aston- 
ishing development  of  the  Academy  in  respect  to  pupils,  as  well  as 
in  the  number  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  equipment  for  professional 
training,  since  Oct.  10th,  1845,  when  the  Academy  found  a  location 
at  Fort  Severn  in  Annapolis,  or  since  January  1st,  1846,  when  it  was 
reported  to  have  36  midshipmen  and  six  professors  and  instructors, 
mcluding  the  Superintendent.  To  judge  of  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  institution,  and  of  the  results  of  the  annual  examination 
which  they  were  appointed  to  witness,  the  Visitors  deemed  it  nec- 
essary to  ascertain  the  average  condition  of  each  class  as  to  age  and 
attainments,  at  the  time  of  becoming  connected  with  the  Academy, 
and  with  the  general  results  of  the  entrance  examination — this  exam- 
ination being  the  only  check  on  the  admission  of  unqualified  candi- 
dates— no  previous  examination  being  held  in  the  districts  or  States 
from  which  they  come. 

By  law  and  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  candidates 
into  the  Academy^  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to 
626,  viz.,  two  for  every  Congressional  district  or  territory,  appointed 
on  the  nomination  of  the  member  or  delegate,  from  actual  residents 
of  the  district,  if  such  nomination  is  made  to  ffil  a  vacancy  duly 
notified,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  July  in  any  year,  and  if  not  so 
ma^le,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  twenty-five  more  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  two  for  and  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, ten  from  the  country  at  large,  ten  from  the  sons  of  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  three  from  the  enlisted  boys  of  the  navy. 
All  candidates  who  receive  notice  of  their  provisional  appointment 
must  present  themselves  to  the  Superintendent  for  examination  be- 
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tween  the  20th  and  dlst  of  July,  or  September  in  case  of  second 
appointments.  The  examination  is  twofold ;  first,  before  a  medica' 
board,  consisting  of  the  surgeon  resident  and  two  other  medical 
officers  designated  by  the  Department ;  and  second,  before  the  Aca- 
demic Board.  The  candidate  must  be  found,  according  to  the  law 
of  1864,  to  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years — of 
good  moral  character — physically  sound,  well  formed,  and  of  robnst 
constitution — and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  geography  and  English  grammar. 

The  requisition  as  to  age  was  advanced  from  16  in  1861,  to 
its  present  maximum  in  1864,  while  the  Board  was  in  session,  and 
conforms  in  that  respect  to  the  age  which  they  had  decided  to  re- 
commend. The  traveling  expenses  of  the  successful  candidates  are 
paid. 

The  Visitors  were  furnished  on  application  with  tables  exhibiting 
the  statistics  of  these  entrance  examinations  from  1851  to  1863  in- 
clusive. From  these  tables  it  appears  that  out  of  1,522  candidates, 
nominated  and  appointed  conditionally,  but  afterwards  examined, 
313  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  were  rejected  as  unqualified,  although 
the  attainments  required  were  such  as  any  graduate  of  a  common 
school  should  possess.  Of  the  number  (1,209)  admitted,  466, 
more  than  one-third,  failed  on  the  first  year's  course.  Out  of  the 
number  who  failed  at  the  earlier  examinations,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  were  turned  back  for  a  second  trial,  and  after  floundering 
along  in  the  lower  sections,  only  a  very  small  per  cent,  succeeded  in 
graduating.  Of  the  whole  number  admitted,  (1,209,)  only  269 
graduated,  including  93  who  were  received  into  the  service  from 
1861  to  1864  before  completing  their  studies. 

From  another  table,  covering  the  entrance  examinations  from  1860 
to  1864  inclusive,  it  appears  that  out  of  1,093  candidates  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  admission,  807  were  admitted,  while  53  were 
rejected  by  the  Medical  Board,  219  by  the  Academic  Board,  11 
withdrew,  and  3  were  found  to  be  over  the  maximum  age. 

From  another  table,  exhibiting  the  ages  of  the  successful  and  un- 
successful candidates,  it  appears  that  out  of  1,141  candidates  exam- 
ined, 201  (18  per  cent.)  were  rejected,  and  of  the  number  rejected, 
177  were  under  17  years  of  age.  Of  the  940  admitted,  313  (33  per 
cent.)  foiled  the  first  year,  and  of  the  number  that  failed,  254  were 
under  1 7  years  of  age.  The  average  age  of  the  candidates  admitted 
was  16  years  and  2  months,  and  of  those  who  failed,  15  years  and 
10  months. 

The  fact  that  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  nominated  failed  to 
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pass  the  examination  in  the  most  rudimentary  branches  of  a  common 
£nglish  education — and  in  only  the  most  elementary  portions  of  these 
branches — indicates  unmistakably  how  little  regard  has  been  paid 
to  school  attendance  and  proficiency  in  the  selection  of  candidates. 
To  judge  how  far  these  failures  might  be  attributed  to  a  laudable 
strictness  on  the  part  of  the  Academic  Board,  the  entrance  exami- 
nation papers,  which  are  filed  away  from  year  to  year,  were  called 
for,  and  from  those  it  appears  that  the  questions  asked  and  exercises 
required  were  few  and  simple — far  too  few  and  simple — far  below 
the  requirements  of  any  Public  High  School ;  and  yet  such  wretched 
perversions  of  the  orthography  of  the  most  common  words,  such 
mistakes  in  American  geography,  such  bungling  use  of  the  English 
language  in  the  composition  of  a  simple  letter,  such  numerous  fail- 
ures in  arithmetical  operations  not  going  beyond  the  elementary 
rules  and  simple  exercises  in  fractions  and  proportion,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  gather  from  all  the  Public  High  School  entrance  exami- 
nations of  the  country.  More  strictness  on  the  part  of  the  Academic 
Board  would  have  saved  the  government  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  for  of  the  candidates  allowed  to  pass,  two-fifths  fail  on  the 
studies  of  the  first  year,  although  these  studies  belong  to  a  good  Eng- 
lish education,  and  are  preliminary  to  a  special  scientific  naval  train- 
ing— showing  a  want  of  suitable  preparatory  knowledge,  of  aptitude 
for  study,  or  of  will  and  desire  to  learn.  A  portion  of  those  who 
fail  the  first  year  are  put  back  for  a  second  year's  trial,  and  in  some 
instances  for  a  third,  and  the  proportion  of  those  thus  put  back  who 
finally  succeed  in  graduating  is  very  small,  thereby  causing  a  total 
loss  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  expended  upon  each.  From  data 
gathered  from  the  aniiua]  reports  of  the  Department,  it  appears  the 
annual  expense  of  a  pupil  of  the  Naval  school  exceeds  11,600,  and 
that  each  graduate  who  has  been  four  years  in  the  institution  costs 
the  government  over  $10,000.  But  the  pecuniary  loss  is  not  the 
only  consideration^-the  places  filled  by  pupils,  no  matter  what  their 
courage  or  general  ability,  unable  or  unwilling  to  profit  by  the  op- 
portunities of  scientific  and  professional  instruction  so  lavishly  pro- 
vided, might  be  filled  by  competent,  ambitious,  diligent,  and  cour- 
ageous young  men,  if  they  could  have  had  their  qualifications  tested 
by  a  competitive  examination. 

Daily  Rouiint, 

The  morning  gun  calls  the  cadets  up  at  6  o'clock.     Inspection  of 

the  rooms  follows,  when  the  bedding  must  be  found  arranged,  the 

rooms  swept,  and  every  thing  in  order.     Ten  minutes  are  given  to 

chapel  services,  and  half  an  hour  to  breakfast,  which  is  over  at  Y.15, 
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Forty  minatcs  recreation  are  then  allowed,  daring  which  sick  roll  iV 
called  and  such  as  report  themselves  indisposed  are  marched  to  the 
hospital  and  reported  to  the  surgeon.  At  7.55  the  sectioDs  are 
formed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Officer  of  the  Day,  assisted  by 
the  section  leaders,  and  at  8  o^clock,  on  given  signal,  they  are 
marched  iu  close  order  to  their  recitation  rooms,  in  perfect  silence 
and  with  strict  military  decorum.  All  who  are  not  engaged  in  tbe 
recitation  rooms  are  expected  to  be  preparing  their  lessons  in  their 
own  rooms,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendents  of  floors  to 
see  that  they  are  there.  The  dismissal  and  re-formation  of  sections 
at  the  end  of  each  hour  are  conducted  with  similar  formality  and 
regulated  by  special  signals.  Study  and  recitation  continue  until  I 
o'clock,  when  the  cadets  are  formed  in  order  by  the  captains  of 
crews,  (the  whole  corps  being  organized  in  nine  guns*  crews,  for  the 
purposes  of  discipline  and  practical  instruction,)  all  special  orders 
and  rules  for  the  day  are  read,  and  they  are  then  marched  into  the 
mess  hall  for  dinner,  which  occupies  forty  minutes.  From  1.40  to 
1.55  recreation  is  allowed  and  the  sections  are  then  agsdn  formed  as 
in  the  morning  for  recitation  and  study.  At  4  o'clock  ten  minutes 
are  given  to  preparation  for  drill,  as  may  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  then  follow  instruction  in  fencing,  infantry  or  artillery  drill,  and 
recreation  until  parade  and  roll-call  at  sunset  Supper  immediately 
succeeds,  to  which  half  an  hour  is  given,  and  recreation  until  study- 
call  at  6.30  or  7.00,  according  to  the  season.  Study  hours  continue 
until  tattoo,  at  9.30,  during  which  time  the  cadets  must  all  be  in 
their  rooms,  and  after  inspection  of  rooms  all  lights  are  extinguished 
at  10  o'clock. 

The  routine  on  board  ship  is  as  far  as  possible  the  same.  No 
control  is  exercised  over  the  occupation  of  the  time  by  the  cadets 
during  study  hours,  provided  good  order  is  preserved.  No  studies 
or  exercises  are  required  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  one-half  of  each 
class  may  then  be  allowed  liberty  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Academy. 
A  vacation  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  the  only  one  in 
the  whole  course.  As  means  of  recreation,  chess,  draughts,  and  all 
games  of  chance  are  strictly  forbidden.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
facility  is  afforded  for  games  of  ball,  boxing,  fencing,  boating,  &c. 

Course  of  Instruction^  Examinations^  and  Merit-RoUs. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Naval  Academy  is  comprised  in 
eight  departments,  with  their  special  branches,  as  follows : — 

.^irst  Department,  in  six  branches — ^Practical  Seamanship,  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Gunnery,  Naval  Tactics,  Infantry  Tactics,  Howitzer 
Drill,  and  the  Art  of  Defense. 
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Second  Department,  Mathematics,  in  seven  brandies — Arithmetic 
and  Algebra,  Geometry,  plane  and  solid,  Trigonometry,  Mensura- 
tion, Descriptive  Geometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  and  the  Differen- 
tial and  Integral  Calculus. 

Third  Department,  in  four  branches — Astronomy,  Practical  As- 
tronomy, Navigation,  and  Surveying. 

Fourth  Department,  in  eight  branches — Mechanics  of  Solids,  Me- 
chanics of  Liquids,  Pneumatics,  Acoustics,  Electricity,  Heat,  Chem- 
istry, and  the  Steam-Engine. 

Fifth  Department,  in  seven  branches — English  Grammar,  Descrip- 
tive Geography,  Physical  Geography,  Outlines  of  History,  Rhetoric 
Ethics,  and  Political  Science. 

Sixth  Department — the  French  Language. 

Seventh  Department — the  Spanish  Language. 

Eiffhth  Department — ^Drawing  and  Draughting. 

These  studies  are  distributed  into  four  annual  courses  for  the  four 
regular  classes,  each  class  being  subdivided  into  convenient  sections, 
usnally  according  to  the  relative  standing  of  the  members.  During 
the  last  year  the  first  class,  of  36  cadets,  has  been  graded  into 
three  sections ;  the  second  class,  of  59  cadets,  into  five  sections ;  the 
third  class  into  six  sections ;  and  the  fourth  class,  during  the  first 
term,  with  176  cadets,  into  fourteen  sections,  and  in  the  second 
term,  with  166  cadets,  into  twelve  sections — each  section  receiving 
separate  instruction. 

The  more  difficult  portions  of  the  several  branches  may  be  re- 
served for  the  higher  sections  of  the  classes,  and  it  is  frequently  the 
fact  that  in  certain  branches  no  instruction  whatever  is  given  to  the 
lowest  sections.  Deviation  from  the  general  rule  for  the  admission 
of  cadets  only  in  the  month  of  September  has  made  the  formation 
of  "Intermediate  Classes"  necessary,  so  that  there  are  now  two  di- 
visions of  the  second  class  and  two  divisions  of  the  third  class.  By 
this  means  the  number  of  sections  is  increased,  the  labors  of  instruc- 
tion augmented,  and  much  inconvenience  in  other  respects  created. 
Tlie  demands  of  the  times  have  also  introduced  other  irregularities 
into  the  course,  hurrying  the  more  forward  sections  through  their 
studies  and  detailing  them  into  active  service  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year,  with  or  without  a  graduating  examination,  while  the 
lower  sections  are  retained  through  the  whole  four  years. 

The  Commandant  of  Midshipmen  and  the  several  professors  are 
each  at  the  head  of  a  special  department,  with  such  assistants  as 
may  be  necessary.  The  professors,  instructors,  and  assistants  are 
responsible  for  the  regular  and  orderly  conduct  of  their  respective 
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classes  and  sections  wMle  nnder  instraction,  and  mast  report  all 
want  of  preparation,  absence,  or  misconduct.     Daily  notes  are  lakea 
of  the  progress  and  relative  merit  of  each  pnpil  in  each  of  his  stud- 
ies.    The  assistants  mast  make  weekly  reports  of  sach  notes  to  the 
beads  of  their  departments,  who  in  turn  report  to  the  Superintend- 
ent, recommending  such  transfers  as  should  be  made  from  one  sec- 
tion to  another.     The  scale  of  daily  merit  in  each  study  embraces 
seven  grades,  with  corresponding  values  designated  by  numbers,  as 
follows:— Thorough,  (4.0)— Very  Good,  (3.5)— Good,  (3.0)— Tol- 
erable, (2.5)— Indifferent,  (2.0)— Bad,  (1.0)— Complete  Failure,  (0.) 
The  average  standing  for  the  week  in  each  study  accompanies  the 
report     Monthly  reports  are  drawn  up  by  the  Academic  Board  for 
each  month  in  the  academic  year,  showing  the  relative  standing  of 
the  members  of  each  class  in  their  different  studies,  and  also  their 
conduct  or  demerits.     These  reports  are  based  upon  the  weekly  re- 
ports and  upon  the  results  of  the  examinations,  when  such  are  held 
within  the  month,  and  are  posted  for  public  inspection.     The  exam- 
ination weeks  are  considered  of  equal  weight  with  those  of  the 
month. 

The  examinations  are  held  by  the  Academic  Board  in  the  months 
of  February  and  June,  and  are  sufficiently  thorough  to  enable  the 
Board  to  decide  upon  the  proficiency  and  relative  merits  of  the 
members  of  the  several  classes.  After  each  June  examination  a 
"  general  merit-roll "  is  formed  for  each  class,  for  which  purpose  a 
maximum  number  or  value  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  principal 
branches  in  the  several  departments.  The  total  amount  of  these 
maxima  throughout  the  course  is  1,000,  and  they  are  distributed 
among  the  departments  and  branches,  for  the  different  classes,  as 
follows: — In  the  first  year,  to  mathematics,  20 — grammar  and  rhet- 
oric, 10 — geography,  10 — history  and  composition,  10 — drawing, 
10 — conduct,  5 — total,  65 ; — In  the  second  year,  to  seamanship,  20 
— mathematics,  35 — grammar  and  rhetoric,  15 — history  and  com- 
position, 10 — French,  30— drawing,  25— conduct,  15 — total,  150; — 
In  the  third  year,  to  seamanship,  40 — gunnery,  20 — infantry  tactics, 
25 — ^howitzer  drill,  20 — mathematics,  45 — general  astronomy,  25 — 
practical  astronomy,  navigation,  and  surveying,  16 — mechanics,  80 
— physics,  25 — moral  science  and  international  law,  20 — French,  40 
— conduct,  30 — total,  335 ; — ^In  the  fourth  year,  to  seamanship,  100 
— gunnery,  60 — naval  tactics,  30 — practical  astronomy,  navigation, 
and  surveying,  75 — physics,  30 — steam-engine,  85 — moral  science 
and  international  law,  20 — Spanish,  5U^-conduct,  60 — total,  450. 
The  minima  values  are  fixed  at  one-third  of  the  corresponding  maxima. 
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The  "general  merit-roll"  inckdes  only  such  as  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  all  the  principal  branches  of  their  class  and  have  not 
exceeding  200  demerits  recorded  against  them.  In  the  formation 
of  the  roll,  the  individual  having  the  highest  standing  in  any  branch 
for  the  year  receives  the  corresponding  maximum  number,  while  the 
Dne  who  has  the  lowest  standing  receives  the  corresponding  mini- 
mum. The  intermediate  members  of  the  class  receive  numbers  pro- 
ceeding by  equal  differences  from  the  maximum  to  the  minimum,  in 
the  order  of  their  relative  merit  as  fixed  by  their  "  class  merit-rolls." 
The  gradation  for  conduct  is  determined  by  allowing  the  maximum 
number  to  such  as  have  no  demerits,  and  for  others  diminishing  that 
maximum  by  vhr  part  for  every  demerit  recorded  against  them. 
All  the  numbers  thus  assigned  to  the  several  members  for  the  differ, 
ent  branches  of  study  and  for  conduct  are  then  added  together,  and 
the  members  are  arranged  in  each  class  according  to  the  aggregates 
thus  obtained.  For  the  graduating  class  a  "graduating  merit-roll" 
is  formed  by  adding  the  aggregate  numbers  of  each  member  upon 
the  several  "  general  merit-rolls  "  for  the  four  years  and  arranging 
the  order  of  the  members  according  to  these  new  aggregates.  The 
highest  number  reached  upon  the  "  graduating  merit-roll,"  by  any 
one  of  the  class  just  graduating,  was  859. 

If  any  student  at  any  examination  fails  to  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  any  principal  branch,  or  has  recorded  against  him  more 
than  200  demerits  since  the  commencement  of  the  academic  year, 
a  report  is  made  of  the  case  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  showing 
the  habits  of  study,  aptitude  for  study  and  for  sea  duties,  and  his 
general  habits  and  conduct,  and  upon  his  decision  the  student  is 
dismissed,  or  upon  recommendation  of  the  Academic  Board,  allowed 
to  continue  at  the  Academy  for  further  trial. 

The  final  graduating  examination  is  held  by  a  special  Board 
and  occurs,  by  a  recent  regulation,  not  less  than  one  year  after  the 
close  of  the  course.  This  examination  embraces  seamanship  and 
naval  tactics,  practical  gunnery,  navigation,  and  management  of 
steam-engines,  and  the  standing  in  these  branches  is  combined  to 
determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates.  In  assigning  num- 
bers, 1,000  is  considered  the  maximum  and  333  the  » minimum  for 
such  as  are  considered  qualified  for  promotion,  and  the  Board  as- 
signs such  numbers  within  these  limits  as  will  fairly  express  the  rel- 
ative qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  class.  The  numbers  thus 
assigned,  when  added  to  the  numbers  already  assigned  on  the  "  grad- 
uating merit-roll,"  determine  the  standing  of  the  graduates  as  en- 
signs ;  the  highest  number  taking  precedence. 
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Text-Books.    Studies  of  the  past  Tear, 

The  method  of  teachiDg  as  at  present  parsned  is  almost  whoDy 
by  means  of  text-books  and  recitations.  A  series  of  lectures  is  de- 
livered in  connection  with  the  recitations  in  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry.  Without  underrating  the  ofSce  of  the  text-book,  the 
success  of  the  French  Polytechnic  method  of  teaching  even  the 
higher  Mathematics  by  lectures,  collateral  study,  and  examination, 
and  the  experience  of  all  schools,  of  the  power  of  the  human  voice 
and  of  the  human  eye  to  win,  hold,  and  harmonize  attention,  should 
not  be  lost  to  this  institution,  many  of  whose  pupils  need  the  influ 
ence.  of  such  a  method  to  vitalize  their  powers  of  thinking  and  U 
bring  within  their  grasp  the  general  principle  or  doctrine  of  the  sub- 
jects taught. 

The  division  of  the  classes  into  small  sections  of  12-14  midship 
men  each,  of  nearly  equal  standing,  tends  to  secure  the  personal  and 
thorough  instruction  of  each  and  all.  The  attempt  was  made,  by 
furnishing  prepared  blanks  to  the  several  departments,  to  ascert^o 
the  character  and  actual  amount  of  the  studies  and  exercises  accom- 
plished by  the  several  sections  during  the  eight  months  of  study  of 
the  year  1 863-4.  The  returns  made  are  not  complete,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  English  studies  of  the  lowest  class  (in  12-14  sections) 
have  consisted  of  one  lesson  a  week  in  Spelling  and  Derivation,  four 
in  Bullion's  English  Grammar,  four  during  the  first  term  in  Cornell's 
Geography,  and  during  the  second  term  in  General  History,  with 
daily  exercises  in  Composition  and  the  exercise  of  the  Voice ;  in 
Mathematics,  five  lessons  a  week  during  the  first  term  in  Greenleaf  s 
Common  School  Arithmetic,  and  during  the  second  term  in  Davies' 
University  Algebra.  In  the  upper  sections,  the  Algebra  was  com- 
menced within  the  first  term  and  more  or  less  nearly  finished  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  highest  section  had  also  five  lessons  a  week 
for  three  weeks  in  Davies'  Elementary  Geometry  (5  books)  and  in- 
struction twice  a  week  in  Drawing.  The  space  in  the  several  text- 
books actually  gone  over  varied  considerably  in  the  different  sec- 
tions. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  studies  of  this  class,  with 
the  exception  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  are  simply  those  of  every 
common  school,  and  yet  the  lower  section  is  reported  as  having 
succeeded  but  "imperfectly"  in  Grammar,  and  "very  imperfectly" 
in  Algebra.  It  is  also  to  be  stated  that  a  part  of  the  class  had  re- 
ceived eight  weeks  additional  preparatory  instruction  during  August 
and  September,  1863. 

In  the  third  class,  of  six  sections,  there  were  three  lessons  per 
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m^k,  during  the  fiisb  tdrm^  in  Amerioan  Hidtory^  and  duriag  tho 
Mcoiid  term-  ia  Rhetoric  The  lower  acctioa  prepared  six  Eaglish 
compositions  each,  term — the  highest  section,  weekly  compositions 
through  the  second  termi  All  the  sections  prepared  three  lessons 
weekly  in  French,  during  the  "first  term- and  four  lessons  during  the 
second,  hut  with  very  unequal  progress.  In  Mathematics,  (five  les- 
sons per  week,)  Al^hra-was  completed  hy  the  lower  sections  and 
reviewed  hy  the  higher  in  the  first  fotir  or  five  weeks,  when  Elemen- 
tary Geometry  was  taken  up  hy  all,  and  completed  in  the  first  term 
by  the  highest  section.  In  the  second  term.  Elementary  Geometry 
for  three  weeks  by  the  lowest  section,  and  Trigonometry  for  the  rest 
of  the  term — ^in  the  highest  section,  Trigonometry  for  ten  weeks, 
Mensuration  two  weeks,  and  Analytical  Geometry  commenced,  for 
three  weeks.  The  first  section  had*  also  three  lessons  a  week  in 
Marine  and  Topogmphioal  Drawing,  and  during  the  first-  term  one 
lesson  a  week  in  Seamanship, 

In  the  second  class,  of  five  sections,  during  the  first  t<irm,  five  les- 
sons a  week  in  Analytical  Greometry,  replaced  in  the  highest  section 
by  the  Difierential  and  Integral  Calculus  for  five  weeks ;  four  lessons 
a  week  in  Statics,  to  which  the  first  section  added  Dynamics,  three 
weeks;  five  lessons  a  week  in  Surveying,  three  weeks  in  each  term, 
with  practical  exercises.  The  lowest  sections  had  also  four  lessons 
a -week  in  French,  and  the  first  section  weekly  lessons  in  Seaman- 
ship and  In&ntry  Tactics,  and  two  lessons  a  week  in  Gunnery.  In 
the  second  term,  five  lessons  a  week  in  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics  and  Acoustics,  with  twelve  lectures.  Surveying,  three 
weeks,  and  Astronomy,  ten  weeks.  Two  lessons  a  week  in  Way- 
kind's  Moral 'Science.  The  first  section  had  also  two  lessons  a  week 
m  Gunnery. 

The  first  class,  consisting  of  the  three  more  advanced  sections  of 

'•he  second  class,  and  in  its  third  year  of  study,  during  the  first  term 

were  pursuing  chiefly  second  class  studies,  having  five  lessons  a  week 

m  Physics,  including  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Acoustics, 

Mlignetisra,  and  Electricity,  with  sixteen  lectures;  four  lessons  a 

wedc  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Navigation  (six  weeks)  and  General 

Astronomy  (eleven  weeks;)  two  lessons  a  week  in  Seamanship,  and 

two  in  Gunnery,  Naval  Light  Artillery,  and  Field  Fortifications.    In 

the  second  term,  four  lessons  a  week  in  Heat  and  Chemistry,  with 

nine  lectures ;  three  in  Wayland's  Ethics  and  Rentes  Constitution  of 

U.  S.,  and  International  Law ;  three  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Navigation ;  two  in  Seamanship ;  and  one  in  Gunnery,  <S;c.    Two 

lessons  a  week  were  given  through  the  year  in  Spanish,  by  means 

of  the  French.  ^g 
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In  addition  to  the  daily  lessons  of  each  class  are  the  general  pne- 
tical  exercises  by  divisions,  by  the  higher  classes  on  shore  embracing 
daily  exercises  in  Fencing,  three  exercises  weeUy  in  In&ntiy  Diill, 
Howitzer  Drill  once  a  week,  the  Great  Gun  Drill  upon  the  PncHce 
Ships  twice  weekly  in  &yorable  weather,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
Target  Practice  by  the  first  class.  The  younger  classes  on  the 
school-ships  have  also  their  special  drills.  Special  instruction  is 
given  them  in  boating,  and  the  numerous  cutters  and  launches  be- 
longing to  the  ships  afford  ample  opportunity  for  recreation  and 
practice  of  this  kind  at  suitable  times.  The  use  of  the  *'  Rainbow,'' 
a  schooner-ri^ed  craft  of  15-20  tons,  is  also  not  unfrequently  si* 
lowed  to  pleasure  parties  made  up  from  the  cadets.  Weekly  bath- 
ing is  enjoined  and  practiced  throughout  the  year  as  a  sanitary  reg- 
ulation, but  the  absence  of  the  cadets  from  port  during  the  summer 
months,  while  on  the  cruise,  prevents  the  att^nment  of  that  know* 
ledge  and  skill  in  the  art  of  swimming,  which  seem  to  the  Visiton 
so  essential  a  requisite. 

The  general  results  of  the  examinations  and  exercises  as  observed 
by  the  Visitors,  may  be  stated  as  in  general  very  favorable.  The 
examinations  of  the  classes  were  made  by  sections  and  conducted 
by  the  individual  professors  of  the  departments,  with  great  fidmegs 
and  impartiality,  without  any  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  pupils^ 
and  for  the  single  object  of  eliciting  the  extent,  accuracy,  and  vivid- 
ness of  the  pupiFs  knowledge  of  the  topic.  Written  lists  of  ques- 
tions were  furnished  to  the  cadets  on  entering  the  examinatbn 
rooms,  which  were  usually  answered  in  writing  upon  the  black- 
board, with  opportunity  for  oral  explanation.  The  difference  in  the 
proficiency  shown  by  the  higher  and  lower  sections,  in  all  except  the 
first  class,  was  very  strongly  marked.  In  the  written  answers,  the 
writing  was  fair  and  legible,  and  the  spelling  and  corapo^tion  very 
creditable — revealing  in  these  respects  an  immense  improvement 
upon  the  entrance  examination  papers  of  the  same  cadets.  The 
Visitors  would  suggest  that  in  future  examinations  there  should  he 
more  of  paper,  even  if  there  should  be  less  of  blackboard  work,  and 
that  a  portion  of  the  questions  should  be  handed  in  on  slips  by  the 
Visitors  and  answered  in  writing  with  ink,  in  presence  of  the  Board, 
by  every  member  of  the  section  present. 

The  practical  professional  exercises  of  the  cadets  upon  the  parade 
ground  and  on  board  ship,  embracing  all  the  different  branches  of 
shore  and  ship  duty,  (including  a  harbor  cruise  on  board  the 
Practice  Steamer,)  and  designed  to  exemplify  the  proficiency  of  the 
classes  in  seamanship,  gunnery,  and  naval  and  infantry  tactics,  wer« 
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performed  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  justiffing  the  profes- 
sional pride  manifestly  felt  by  those  taking  part  in  them.  More- 
over, these  exercises,  instead  of  being  executed  under  the  direction, 
as  heretofore,  of  the  respective  Academic  officers  in  command,  were 
conducted  under  the  charge  wholly  of  officers  appointed  from  the 
midshipmen  themselves. 

Physical  TrainiTig. 

The  unavoidable  exposures  and  risks  of  the  naval  service  require 
not  only  a  sound  mind — a  mind  well  informed,  quick,  and  accurate 
in  its  operations,  but  a  sound  body — a  body  supple,  athletic,  and 
tough  to  resist  the  rapid  alternations  and  continuous  exposures  of 
wet  and  cold  weather.  Although  careful  and  continuous  training 
can  do  much  to  develope  and  strengthen  the  qualities  referred  to, 
the  records  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  service,  as  well  as  the  present 
appearance  of  many  of  the  cadets,  show  that  sufficient  regard  has 
not  been  paid  to  vigor  and  elasticity  of  physical  constitution,  in  the 
original  appointment,  or  the  entrance  medical  examination.  The 
regular  military  drill  and  evolutions,  the  small  arm  and  other  exer- 
cises, in  which  the  whole  corps  participates,  the  professional  prac- 
tice in  gunnery  and  seamanship,  all  help  to  supply  these  deficien- 
cies. There  is  still  room  for  more  careful  scrutiny  for  inherited 
tendencies  and  hidden  defects,  in  the  entrance  medical  examination, 
as  well  as  in  the  regular  course  of  naval  education,  for  a  well  ar- 
ranged system  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  athletic  games,  to  give 
suppleness  to  the  joints,  steadiness  to  the  nerves,  hardness  to  the 
bones,  and  elasticity  to  the  sinews.  Such  games  and  sports  as  the 
young  universally  accept  with  eagerness  and  pursue  with  unflagging 
interest,  should  be  systematically  introduced.  Ample  time,  room, 
and  encouragement  by  rank,  prizes,  and  publicity,  should  be  given 
to  make  a  fondness  and  indulgence  in  such  games  as  cricket,  foot- 
ball, leaping,  boating,  <S;c.,  the  habit  of  every  member  of  the  lower 
classes  at  least.  An  hour  a  day  devoted  to  these  healthful  sports, 
even  if  taken  from  th^  study  and  cla8S-room,^-even  more,  if  taken  . 
from  the  idle  lounging,  or  the  listless  walk,  or  vulgar  scuffling,  will 
give  at  once  health  and  strength,  increased  capacity  for  study,  and 
valuable  social  qualities  and  manly  virtues — aU  results  of  emphati* 
cally  the  highest  professional  value. 

As  part  of  the  physical  training  of  naval  cadets,  the  expansion  of 
the  chest  and  the  culture  of  the  vocal  organs  should  receive  more 
special  attention  than  the  word  of  command  on  parade,  and  the 
questions  and  answers  in  the  examination  would  indicate  they  had 
received.     A  clear,  full,  decisive  voice  is  an  element  of  influence  on 
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the  deck  at  all  times,  and  of  pover  in  the  hour  of  danger^  as  well  si 
on  the  field  or  in  the  senate  chamber* 

The  first  beginning  of  habits,  secret  or  open,  which  waste  the 
rigor  of  the  mind  and  body,  should  be  watched  with  professional 
skill  as  well  as  parental  interest,  and  those  cadets  in  whom  soch  in- 
dalgencies  haye  grown  into  habits,  shoald  be  cat  off  from  the  insti- 
tution and  service  without  hesitation  and  without  reprieve. 

J)o9ne9tic  and  SanUary  ArrtngemenU. 

The  institution  is  peculiarly  fbrtunate  in  having  had  for  years  a 
Commissary  who  understands  his  business  and  gives  universal  satis- 
faction to  all  concerned.  The  neatness  of  the  kitchen,  the  supply, 
preparation,  and  serving  of  the  food,  the  geniality,  good  order,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  mess-hours,  and  the  fact  tli^t  no  complaint  reached 
the  Visitors  from  any  one  of  the  450  boys,  blessed  with  good  health 
and  plenty  of  physical  exercise,  makes  the  record  of  this  department 
an  exception  to  similar  departments  in  other  large  collegiate  instita- 
tions.     This  comes  from  having  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

The  hospital  arrangements  on  shipboard  and  on  shore,  although 
not  as  large  and  quiet  as  would  be  desirable  or  as  would  be  provided 
specially  in  permanent  quarters,  are  snflBcient  for  the  demands  on 
their  accomniodations.  The  location  of  the  institution  and  the  ja- 
dlcious  arrangement  and  management  of  the  Academy  as  to  cleanli- 
ness, exercise,  and  diet,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  a  surgeon  and  two 
assistants  on  the  Academic  stafif,  and  numerous  attendants  for  hospi- 
tal service,  would  seem  to  act  as  a  preventive  of  accidents  and  dis- 
ease, the  mean  daily  percentage  of  sick  on  ship  and  shore  from  Oct 
1st  to  May  31st  being  returned  at  a  little  more  than  three  per  cent 
out  of  an  average  attendance  of  447  midshipmen.  In  calling  for  the 
annual  reports  to  the  Department  of  th^  medical  condition  of  the 
institution,  the  Visitors  were  informed  that  a  duplicate  copy  or  ab- 
stract was  not  retained.  Such  copy  or  abstract  would  be  highly 
convenient,  and  would  seem  to  be  even  necessary,  if  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  have  a  periodical  inspection  d  the  sai^tary  condition 
and  requirements  of  the  school. 

Rdigious  Observances  and  Instruction, 
The  r^nlations  require  that  the  students  shall  be  assembled  in 
the  chapel  for  pn^rers  df^ily^  fifteen  minutes  before  the  breakfiist 
ho\iT,  an4  that  divide  service  shall  be  held  on  Sunday,  which  offieeTs 
and  students  ai^. expected. to. attend,  unless  exxsused  on  tbsi  gronnd 
of  conscientious  scruples,  declared  iq  writing  by  the  former,  and  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  latter.     Tnese  daily  and  Sunday  ex- 
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ercises  are  conducted  by  the  regular  Chaplain  of  the  institution.  lie 
18  at  the  present  time  assisted  in  these  and  other  such  voluntary  re- 
ligions labors  by  three  6ther  chaplains  of  the  Navy,  who  are  now  in 
residence  as  assistant  professors.  There  are  four  Bible  classes  com- 
posed of  cadets,  and  over  one-eighth  of  the  members  are  communi- 
cants in  the  different  denominations  of  Newport.  The  student  who 
brings,  in  his  moral  culture  from  home,  religious  convictions  and 
habits,  can  easily  preserve  and  strengthen  them  here,  and  no  amount 
of  instruction  in  the  institution  can  compensate  for  the  neglect  of 
parental  example  and  teaching  in  this  respect  The  absence  of  the  ' 
religions  element  in  the  character  and  trailiing  of  youth  is  a  funda- 
mental defect,  and  no  institutioti  of  learning,  special  or  general,  can 
safely,  for  any  length  of  time,  dispense  with  appropriate  and  adequate 
means  of  religious  instruction  and  a  practical  recognition  of  relig- 
ious obligations,  consistent  with  due  regard  to  the  religious  convic- 
tions of  individuals  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions. Such  individual  convictions  and  denominational  rights  can 
be  best  respected,  not  by  ignoring  the  subjects  themselves,  but  by 
selecting  the  chaplain  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  represent  different 
religious  denominations,  atid  in  all  cases,  in  reference  to  his  ability 
to  be  useful  as  chaplain  in  this  institution. 

The  reading  of  the  Sabbath,  and  one  of  the  exercises  of  Monday 
morning  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  harmonize  with  the  religious 
observances  and  uses  of  Sunday,  and  the  whole  be  made  to  unfold 
and  enforce  the  great,  definite,  and  unchanging  obligations  of  every 
human  being  to  his  feUow>men,  to  his  country,  and  to  God. 

As  part  of  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  Academy, 
more  at  least  should  be  attempted  to  prevent,  and  if  these  unfortu- 
nately exist,  to  eradicate  certain  vulgar  and  vicious  habits,  whoso 
beginnings  are  small,  but  which  ultimately  take  complete  possession 
of  the  individual.  Although  the  Visitors  can  not,  from  their  own 
knowle(%e,  speak  of  its  existence,  they  have  had  too  many  assur- 
ances from  those  who  did  know,  to  have  any  doubt  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  vulgar  and  ithmoral  practice  of  profanity,  and  that  sev- 
eral of  those  addicted  to  it  are  among  the  youngest  members  of 
their  cissses,  who  came  here  entirely  pure  in  this  respect.  The 
medical  and  police  experience  df  the  institution  detects  the  occa- 
sional existencie  of  other  tastes  and  habits  more  directly  affecting 
the  health  and  morality  of  their  victims,  and  which  should  and 
doubtless  do  receive  the  considerate  and  vigilant  attention  of  the 
authoritiels,  especially  of  the  Chaplain,  Surgeon  and  Superintendent 
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DiscipHne, 

The  SaperintondeDt  is  charged  with  and  held  responsible  for  the 
good  order  and  discipline  of  the  Academy,  and  it  is  made  the  datj 
of  every  officer,  professor,  and  instructor,  having  knowledge  of  any 
violation  of  law  or  r^ulation,  or  of  any  crime,  irregularity,  neglect, 
or  other  improper  conduct,  of  which  any  student  or  any  other  one 
has  been  guilty,  to  report  the  same  without  delay  to  the  Superintend- 
ent. Offenses  are  defined  with  great  minuteness  and  precision,  and 
the  circle  of  punishments  embraces  demerits  on  the  roll  of  conduct, 
private  and  public  reprimand,  confinement  to  Academy  grounds,  to 
room,  or  to  guard-room,  and  withdrawal  on  necessity,  or  dismis- 
sion. In  the  administration  of  discipline,  the  Superintendent  is 
clothed  with  much  power,  which  is  exercised  by  the  present  incum- 
bent with  great  discretion  and  the  happiest  results.  The  private 
memorandum  and  letter  book  of  this  officer,  respecting  every  case 
of  discipline  during  the  year,  was  placed  before  the  Visitors,  and 
they  can  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  preventive  admonition  and 
parental  regard  with  which  he  has  exercised  his  authority. 

Demerits,  to  be  considered  in  making  up  the  conduct-rolls,  are 
assigned  for  all  offenses.  Such  delinquencies  as  are  not  deemed  de- 
serving of  severer  punishment  are  grouped  into  four  classes,  which 
count  ten,  eight,  six,  four,  and  two  demerits  respectively,  besides  a 
miscellaneous  class  counting  from  one  to  ten  demerits  according  to 
circumstances.  The  total  demerits  of  each  cadet  is  expressed  by 
the  sum  of  all  demerits  standing  against  him  on  record  for  the  year, 
increased  for  the  third  class  by  one-sixth,  for  the  second  class  by 
one  third,  and  for  the  first  class  by  one-half. 

No  punishment  of  any  kind  can  be  inflicted  by  other  authority 
than  that  of  the  Superintendent.  Report  is  read  at  evening  parade 
of  all  demerits  and  other  punishments  that  have  been  inflicted  dar- 
ing the  day,  and  opportunity  is  always  given  for  excuse  or  explana- 
tion. Full  record  is  made  of  every  case  of  discipline,  and  a  monthly 
conduct-roll  is  publicly  posted  showing  the  number  of  demerits 
against  each  cadet.  It  is  evident  that  this  conduct-roll  does  not 
fairly  represent  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  cadets,  as  a  large 
number  of  demerits  may  be  gained  by  numerous  minor  oflcnses^ 
which  involve  neither  immorality  nor  lawlessness,  while  a  cadet  who 
has  been  guilty  of  most  flagrant  acts  of  vice  and  disobedience  may 
still  be  charged  with  but  few  demerits.  Yet  the  conduct-roll  has 
but  a  subordinate  influence  in  determining  the  general  merit-rolls^ 
and  in  the  question  of  dismissal  the  fuller  record  of  punishments,  aa 
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well  as  the  demerit-roll|  has  its  weight  in  determining  the  action  of 
Jie  authorities. 

Financial  Ajfmrs, 

All  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Naval  Academy  is 
drawn  for  by  the  Paymaster  and  by  him  deposited  with  the  Sub- 
Treasurer  in  Boston.  The  Paymaster  draws  upon  him,  from  time 
to  time,  to  make  his  disbursements. 

The  pnncipal  heads  of  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
dOth,  1864,  are  as  follows : — 

Pay  of  Commissioned,  and  Warrant  Officers,  Midship- 
men, Seamen,  and  others,  .  .  $241,771.71 

Pay  of  Professors  and  Asssistants,  •  .  35,000.00 

Expenses  of  the  Academy,  School  and  Practice  Ships, 
Sargeon^s  necessaries,  contingent  expenses,  and  re- 
pairs of  all  kinds,  .  .  .  72,753.84 

The  total  of  all  expenditures  from  1st  July,  1863,  to  May  31  st, 
1864,  is  reported  at  $383,419.41. 

From  the  pay  of  the  midshipmen,  which  is  $500  per  annum,  $100 
arc  reserved  yearly  to  be  paid  upon  graduation,  though  this  sum  is 
sometimes  dimiuished  by  unavoidable  circumstances.  There  is  also 
deducted  from  their  pay,  the  amount  of  board — at  present  $16.50 
per  month — and  $3.00  per  month  for  washing.  The  aggregate  of 
these  sums  is  paid  monthly  by  the  Paymaster  to  the  Commissary. 
Articles  of  clothing  for  the  midshipmen  are  provided  under  contract 
by  the  Storekeeper  with  the  approval  of  the  Commandant.  All  other 
articles  for  their  use  are  purchased  by  the  Storekeeper,  from  funds 
provided  by  the  Paymaster,  at  prices  sanctioned  by  the  Command- 
ant. 

The  midshipmen  receive  such  articles  as  they  desire  upon  requi- 
sition approved  by  the  Commandant,  and  no  other  articles  are  per- 
mitted to  be  sold  to  them  than  those  which  the  Storekeeper  is  au- 
thorized to  have.  Each  midshipman  has  a  pass-book  in  which  his 
purchases  are  entered,  and  regular  report  is  made  by  the  Store- 
keeper to  the  Paymaster,  who  charges  against  each  the  aggregate 
amount  of  his  purchases.  On  the  30th  April,  1864,  the  amount  of 
balances  still  due  to  the  midshipmen  was  $44,579.93,  the  aggregate 
of  indebtedness  by  them  being  only  $111.90.  The  amounts  to  the 
credit  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  vary  from  $180  to 
$400. 

The  accounts  of  the  Commissary  are  examined  quarterly  hj  a 

committee  of  three  officers  appointed  by  the  Superintendent,  to 

*whom  they  make  report     The  Visitors  deemed  it  their  duty  to  go 
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behind  the  reports  of  this  committee,  and  dejmted  one  of  thtu 
namber  to  examine  personally  the  original  acconnts  of  tite  CoBvais- 
sarj  and  Storekeeper.  As  the  result  of  this  examination,  which 
was  conducted  with  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  it.  is  but  justice  to  state 
that  they  found  the  accounts  correct  in  all  their  details,  and  tiie 
prices  of  all  articles  as  low  as  they  can  be  purchased  at  wholesale 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  Visitors  consider  the  finsncial 
affairs  of  the  Academy  as  conducted  with  commendable  skill  and 
fidelity. 

While  the  Visitors  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Academy,  as  well  as  the  depart- 
ments of  subsistence,  discipline,  and  instruction,  are  and  have  been 
administered,  they  can  not  but  express  their  disappointment  at  the 
very  small  number  of  officers  of  the  lowest  rank  which  the  institu- 
tion has  contributed  to  the  naval  service.  With  an  aggregate  an- 
nual expenditure  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  aggregate 
number  of  graduates,  since  the  opening  of  the  four  years'  course,  in 
1851,  including  the  three  classes  of  1858,  '59  and  '60,  which  were 
ordered  into  active  service  in  1862  and  '63,  before  completing  their 
studies,  is  but  269,  or  at  the  rate  of  less  than  22  each  year,  at  an 
expense  to  the  country  of  over  $12,000  for  each  graduate.  If  the 
93  who  entered  the  service  with  only  two  or  three  years'  residence 
had  completed  their  conrse,  the  aggregate  expense  for  each  graduate 
would  have  exceeded  $15,000.  This,  as  it  appears  to  the  Visitors, 
small  result,  is  due  mainly  to  the  want  of  care  in  selecting  candi- 
dates, and  the  very  low  standard  of  general  scholarship  required  for 
entering  the  Academy.  The  experience  of  this  institution  is  the 
same  as  that  of  others  of  the  same  character ;  any  mode  of  selection 
which  does  not  test  in  advance  the  natural  aptitude  and  preparation 
for  the  special  studies  of  the  course,  and  exclude  rigorously  all  who 
are  found  deficient,  will  burden  the  institution  with  a  number  of  stu- 
dents which  will  have  to  be  thrown  off  after  months  and  sometimes 
years  of  struggling  to  incorporate  them  into  the  regular  classes  and  to 
the  manifest  ii^ury,  in  the  meantime,  of  the  scholarship  and  char- 
acter  of  the  institution.  While  a  nomination  by  patronage,  and  a 
pass  examination  have  a  direct  tendency  to  reduce  the  average  abil- 
ity of  the  selected  candidates  to  the  minimum  required,  a  competi- 
tive examination  raises  the  general  average  to  the  maximum  ability 
of  all  who  apply. 

Cfraduatmg  Clam  <f  )864» 
The  present  graduating  class  (consisting  after  the  final  exuninalioa 
of  31)  at  the  close  of  its  third  year  has  completed  the  whole  eoxoft 
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prescribed,  execpting  tkst  the  CaknivB  has  been  omitted  and  that 
Surveying  has  been  limited  to  ii»traction  in  HaH>or  and  Coast 
Surveying,  from  Bowditch.  Steam  and  the  Steam-engine  have  re- 
ceived foUer  attention  from  this  than  any  preceding  class,  embracbg 
six  weeks  of  theory  and  practice  on  bourd  of  the  steamer  Marblehead 
— altogether  too  little  attention  for  a  department  so  imt)ortant. 
Two  sammer  cruises  have  been  made  by  this  class — ^both  coast 
cruises — the  first  on  board  the  John  Adams^  from  June  6th  to  Sept. 
.SOth,  1862;  the  second  from  16th  June  to  25th  Sept,  1864,  in 
which  the  following  vessels  were  united,  viz.:  Flagship  Macedonian, 
sloop  of  war  Marion,  screw  steamer  Marblehead,  and  the  yacht 
America.  Upon  these  cruises  the  midshipmen  were  practiced  in 
all  the  regnhir  duties  attaching  to  the  posts  of  lieutenant  and  toas- 
ter, taking  by  turns  upon  themselves  the  working  of  the  ship,  in 
the  different  vessels ;  making  and  calculating  observations  for  deter- 
mining the  ship's  position,  going  through  all  possible  manoeuvres  and 
performing  the  duties  incident  to  the  management  of  ships  in  ac- 
tion, in  heavy  weather,  or  in  the  many  emergencies  which  arise 
requiring  superior  skill  in  seamanship.  They  were  engaged  in 
instructing  the  crews  in  gunnery,  in  infantry  and  sword-drill,  and  in 
drill  of  the  battery.  They  were  also  detailed  for  actual  boat  service, 
and  for  the  transferring  of  howitzers  and  marines  from  ship  to  shore. 
During  the  last  cruise  Meyer*s  code  of  signals  was  used  by  the 
graduating  class  as  signal  officers,  in  communicating  from  vessel  to 
vessel  in  the  fleet,  and  instruction  was  also  given  in  the  Naval  Code 
of  signals,  and  in  Navigation  throughout  the  cruise  to  all  cadets  on 
board.  In  addition  to  these  cruises  the  yacht  America,  in  charge 
of  cadets  of  this  class,  as  commanding  officers,  has  been  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  despatch-boat  duty,  and  also  special  "  coast 
picket  duty ''  in  search  for  the  Tallahassee. 

The  experience  of  this  class — made  up  of  three  advanced  sections 
of  what  is  now  the  second  class  (the  graduating  class  of  1865,) 
would  seem  to  indicate,  that  under  a  system  of  appointment  that 
should  admit  from  the  start  only  those  who  had  maturity  of  mind 
and  requisite  scholarship,  the  professional  studies  of  the  Academy 
might  be  completed  in  three  years.  This  is  one  year  longer  than 
the  course  of  the  French  Naval  School  at  Brest,  the  entrance  er^ 
amination  of  which  would  exclude  most  of  the  graduates  of  our 
Academy. 

•  m.    BBOomcBNDAnoms. 

The  Visitors  close  their  report  with  the  following  suggestions,  aa 
Jie  results  of  their  examinations  and  conferences,  in  reference  to  the 
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farther  development  of  ihe  Naval  Academj  and  the  extenaon  oC 
nautical  edacation  generally,  for  the  conuderation  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I.  Until  the  pnpik  of  the  Naval  Academj  have  gone  through  the 
theoretical  and  practical  coorBe  of  instraction  provided  in  this  in- 
Btitntiofl  expressly  to  qualify  them  to  act  as  Midshipmen,  the  Vis- 
itors recommend  that  they  be  designated  as  Naval  CadeU — umply 
candidates  for  the  lowest  official  rank  in  the  Navy — and  that  no  ctt- 
det  be  rated  as  midshipman,  no  matter  how  well  up  he  may  be  in 
his  studies,  until  he  has  had  at  least  eighteen  months  of  profesdonal 
practice  afloat,  towards  which  time  the  actual  time  at  sea  of  each 
experimental  cruise  shall  be  credited. 

IL  As  the  most  direct  blow  to  the  hindrances  which  practically 
exclude  a  large  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  no  matter  how 
strong  may  be  their  predilection  or  great  their  acquired  fitness  for 
the  naval  service,  from  even  a  chance  of  being  admitted  to  this  na- 
tional school ; — as  the  most  effectual  preventive  of  the  disappoint- 
ments now  experienced  by  indinduals  and  families  in  the  fEulure  of 
many  appointees  to  pass  the  entrance  examination,  or  to  meet  even 
the  low  requirements  of  the  first  year's  course ; — as  the  only  efiect- 
ual  way  of  ridding  the  institution  of  the  low  average  ability  and  at- 
tainments which  characterize  the  lower  sections  of  every  class,  and 
of  bringing  up  the  talent  and  scholarship  and  conduct  of  the  whole 
corps  to  the  average  of  the  first  two  sections  ;-^as  a  sure  guaranty 
against  the  early  resignation  of  officers  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense for  a  life  service  in  the  Navy,  and  of  a  progres^ve  and  honor- 
able career  as  long  as  life  and  health  last ; — ^as  a  powerful  attraction 
to  draw  to  this  department  of  the  public  service  a  lair  share  of  the 
best  talent  and  loftiest  ambition  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  as 
a  stimulus  to  their  best  efforts  for  Self  and  school  improvement  for 
thb  purpose — ^the  Visitors  recommend  the  immediate  abandonment 
of  the  custom  of  selecting  candidates  for  admission  by  individual 
patronage,  in  consideration  of  neighborhood,  relationship,  or  party 
connection,  or  the  better  motives  of  the  poverty  or  the  public  ser- 
vice of  parents,  and  that  all  appointments  be  hereafter  made  in  con- 
sideration of  the  personal  merit  of  the  applicant,  ascerUdned  by  a 
public  competitive  examination,  conducted  before  an  impartial  tri 
bunal,  constituted  as  shall  bd  prescribed  by  law.  Admission,  sought 
and  obtained  in  this  way,  will  be  honorable  to  the  successful  candi* 
dates,  a  source  of  pride  to  the  neighborhood  and  State  from  which 
they'  come,  a  reward  to  the  teachers  who  have  prepared  them,  and 
a  stimulus  to  the  industry  and  good  conduct  of  their  comrades  K 
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home.  The  classes  of  the  Academy,  replenished  eveiy  year  by  new 
recruits,  all  of  whom  have  sought  the  service  from  personal  choice 
and  won  their  place  by  personal  merit  founded  on  natural  aptitude 
and  rigor  of  mind  and  acquired  knowledge,  and  who  regard  the 
diligent  improvement  of  these  opportunities  of  professional  study 
and  practice  as  the  true  road  to  honorable  promotion  hereafter,  to 
be  gained  by  farther  industry  and  devotion — will  at  once  have  an 
average  ability  and  scholarship  equal  to  that  now  attained  by  only 
five  or  six  out  of  every  one  hundred,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  discipline,  the  "  dead  weights,"  the  reexaminations,  and  the 
failur63  from  inability,  distaste,  or  want  of  preparatory  knowledge, 
will  forever  disappear  from  the  records  of  the  Academy. 

These  suggestions  have  not  the  merit  of  originality  nor  the  ob- 
jections, of  novelt^.  The  principle  recommended  has  stood  the 
test  of  seventy  years'  trial  in  France  iif  naval  and  similar  public 
schools,  and  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
most  of  the  military  schools  of  ^  Europe.  It  has  been  again  and 
again  urged  by  thoughtful  friends  of  this  institution  and  of  our 
other  national  school  at  West  Point,  as  the  most  effectual  remedy 
for  the  evils  complained  of.  The  Academic  Board  of  this  Academy, 
in  answer  to  a  request  from  a  committee  in  1858  for  its  opinion  on 
this  point,  replied : — "  The  Academic  Board  has  long  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  present  system  of  appointing  midshipmen  without 
care  in  their  selection,  was  undermining  the  very  existence  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  records  of  the  Academy  show  that  scarcely  more 
than  one-fourth  of  those  admitted  graduate.  The  fault  lies  with 
the  appointing  power,  which  has  not  kept  the  institution  supplied 
with  the  proper  material,  and  the  Board  has  been  powerless  in  ap- 
plying a  remedy.  It  has  done  all  in  its  power  by  recommending  a 
higher  standard  of  proficiency."  The  Visitors  for  1862,  in  the  Re- 
port of  their  examinations,  remark : — ^' After  a  careful  examination 
of  the  subject,  the  Board  has  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
selection  of  candidates  has  not  been  made  with  sufficient  reference 
to  the  wants  of  the  public  service,  but  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress making  the  nominations.  The  evil  does  not  stop  here ;  for  in 
many  cases,  after  they  have  been  appointed  without  regard  to  tal- 
ents or  fitness,  and  have  obtained  admission  to  the  institution,  and 
subsequently  have  been  found  incapable  to  pursue  the  studies  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong,  the  influence  of  the  same  member  of 
Congress  originally  nominating  them  is  successfully  used  to  con- 
tinue them  at  the  institution,  in  obtaining  authority  for  them  to  re- 
commence their  studies  by  joining  a  lower  class;  thus  retaining 
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those  wanting  in  talents  and  fitness,  to  the  etelnsion  of  others  of 
suitable  qualifications  that  might  be  presented.  An  institntion  like 
this,  in  which  the  student^  are  educated  and  supported  by  the  goT- 
emment,  ought  to  have  thetai  selected  from  the  highest  and  most 
promisilig  youths  of  the  country."* 

The  same  general  principle,  selection  by  merit,  ascertained  by  die 
same  general  method,  competitive  examination,  conducted  on  such 
conditions  as  Congress  shall  authorize  or  prescribe,  has  been  recom- 
mended for  appointments  to  the  kindred  national  institntion — the 
Slilitary  Academy  at  West  Point— ^with  the  view  of  remdnng  the 
same  hindrances  and  remedying  the  same  defects  in  the  practical 
working  of  that  school.  That  eminent  military  teacher  and  admin- 
istrator. General  Thayer,  under  wh6m  the  Academy,  notwithstand- 
ing many  hindrahces  and  defects,  attained  its  hifhest  development, 
recommended  the  adoptioif  of  this  principle  at  the  ont^t  of  his  ad- 
ministration, after  having  seen  its  Successful  operation  in  the  mili- 
tary schools  of  France ;  and  he  has  recently,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
fifty  years,  all  of  them  spent  ih  actual  experience  or  observation  of 
the  practical  results  of  a  different  principle,  renewed  the  recom- 
mendation in  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  bf  War.  He  has, 
within  the  present  year,  declared  his  belief  that  the  adoption  at  the 
start,  and  the  continuous  recognition  of  this  principle,  the  selection 
of  candidates  fOr  admission  on  the  ground  of  personal  merit  and 
aptitude  for  the  special  purposes  of  the  institution,  in  appointments 
to  the  Military  Academy,  would  hAve  more  than  doubled  its  useful- 
ness, would  have  avoided  most  of  the  difficulties  of  administration 
which  it  has  encountered,  would  have  prevented  the  popular  preju- 
dices which  demagogues  and  disappointed  parents  and  Congress- 
men have  fostered,  and  would  have  gained  for  it  a  lai^r  measure  of 
the  popular  favor. 

The  Visitors  of  the  Military  Academy  for  1863,  in  their  Report 

■  ■  fc 

*  An  early  friend  of  thb  inititatkm,  on  learning  the  fact  atated  in  the  nme  Report  of  I8SS,  from 
which  the  above  extract  ii  taken,  "  that  In  the  eourie  of  fix  jbu*  one  handled  and  tweatj-firar 
itttdenta  were  tomod  back  to  punoe  a  lecond  time  poitloni  of  the  aeadeokie  eoarae,'*  and  of  thn 
number  only  lix  paawd  the  final  examination,  (thereby  coetfaig  the  country  OTor  93H).000  in  pay, 
salaries,  and  equipment,  for  absolutely  nothing,  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  the  naval  servfee  of 
an  equal  number  of  competent  young  officers,)  writes  to  a  member  of  thb  Board  as  follows :— "  I 
have  had  the  curiosity  to  question  fifty  middies,  as  I  happened  to  meet  with  them,  without  selec- 
tion, and  representing  different  classes  in  the  institution  and  different  States,  a:  to  the  cireamstaaccs 
of  their  appointment— and  of  these  fifly.  forty  were  tlie  near  rilatiooi  br  sons  of  political  friends  ^ 
.  the  |iarties  making  tiie  nominations,  and  five  irere  the  softs  of  pftrsoas  in  official  statkms  at  Waih- 
ington,  although  appointed  '  at  large,*  leaving  but  five  for  selection  fVom  other  sources.  la  semal 
eases  the  answers  were  significant—*  My  MMt  had  to  bleed  firefly  for  my  appointment.*  *  Ify 
brother  worked  hard  for  his  election.'  *  I  had  the  promite  of  a  cadetship  at  West  Point,  b«t  rii 
there  was  no  vacancy  that  year,  I  got  an  apfiointment  here.*  *  I  am  an  exchange.  Senator  ——' 
gut  an  appointment  for  Mr.  C.*s  nephew,  and  Mr.  C.  nominated  Senator  ■  »  fUend's  son  fordki 
plaee.*  **—[Ed.  of  Anitr.  Jntmal  of  Edueatian.] 
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to  the  Secretary  of  W«e,  go  inte  an  extended  dijaoussion  of  tko  ad 
vantages  and  objections  to  this  prinoxplo  and  mode  of  making  ap- 
pointment^.     To  this  document  reference  is  made  as  embodying  the 
convictions  of  this  Board  as  to  the  probable  working  of  the  same 
principle,  in  admissions  to  the  Naval  Academy. 

m.  In  connection  with  a  change  in  the  mode  of  appointment, 
the  Visitors  would  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Department 
a  revision  of  the  conditions  as  to  the  age,  bodily  vigor,  and  general 
knowledge  of  candidates.  The  old  sytem  of  training  naval  officers, 
by  placing  boys  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  on  ship- 
board in  the  daily  and  constant  practice  of  the  routine  of  the  ship, 
when  accompanied  with  the  parental  oversight  of  the  captain  as  to 
conduct,  and  witl\.  regular  and  progressive  instmction  in  the  soienoe 
and  art  of  his  profession,  on  ship  and  shore,  by  the  teacher  of  math- 
ematics and  navigation — ^has  produced  many  capable  commanders, 
out  of  the  larger  number  who  have  been  ruined  for  the  want  of 
proper  supervision. and  instruction,  or  grown  up. into  men  of  mere 
routine.  Some  of  the  bricrhtest  names  in  the  records  of  our  own  and 
of,  the  English  naval  service  had  no  other  education  or  training  than 
•  this.  But  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  their  success  was  as  much 
due  to  opportunity  and  original  genius,  as  to  their  early  and  con- 
tinuous ship  experience.  That  systeiQ  of  training  officers  is,  how- 
ever, everywhere  abandoned,  and  the  present  aim  of  every  naval 
power  in  the  world  is  to  seek  out  young  men  having  a  fondness  for 
sea-life,  with  a  generous  ambition  for  naval  distinction,  with  an  apt- 
itude for.  the  sciences  which  qnalify  and  adorn  the  naval  officer,  with 
vigor  of  body  to  bear  the  inevital)le  exposures  of  the  service,  and 
with  a  large  amount  of  general  knowledge,  and  then  subject  them 
to  a  special  course  of  professional  study  and  practice  in  a  naval  school 
For  every  stage  of  promotion,  additional  knowledge  a»  well  as  pro- 
fessional experience,  tested  by  successive  rigid  examinations,  are 
required.  The  experience  of  this  clas3  of  schools  indicates  that 
those  original  qualities  and  acquired  qnalifieations  deemed  indispens- 
able in  candidates,  for  the  proper  mastery  of  a  thorough  course  of  ni^- 
val  instruction,  can  not  often  be  found  in  young  men  under  eighteen 
y^ars  of  age. 

IV.  With  an  advance  in  the  average  age,  maturity  of  mind,  and 
preparatory  attainments  of  the  cadets  on  admission,  the  Visitqrs 
believe  a  revision  and  readjustment  of  the  subjects  and  course  of 
instruction  can  be  advantageously  madc^  which  in  connection  with 
the  new  schools  of  naval  construction,  and  of  marine  engineering, 
would  greatly  extend  the  range,  depth,  and  practical  value  of  the 
education  of  the  naval  offieer,  without  prolonging  the  time  now 
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devoted  to  its  acqoiaitioii.  K  the  Academy  can  be  relieved  of 
the  large  amount  of  merely  elementary  general  education  which  ev- 
ery graduate  of  the  common  schools  of  the  country  ought  to  have 
received,  and  which  in  a  few  years  every  aspirant  to  the  privileges 
of  this  school  would  contrive  to  get,  if  the  law  made  its  acquisition 
necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  a  competitive  examination — ^then  the 
whole  general  scientific  course  could  be  mastered  in  two  years, 
with  a  large  amount  of  military  and  naval  tactics,  as  well  as  of 
practical  seamanship  in  the  two  summer  cruises.  At  this  point 
the  Visitors  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Department  the 
establishment  of  the  following  departments,  or  schools,  in  each  of 
which  the  course  of  instruction  shall  be  far  more  comprehenuve 
and  thorough  than  is  now  practicable  where  the  branches  constitute 
parU  of  a  single  coarse:- 

First, — ^Of  Navigation  and  Seamanship. 

Second. — Of  Naval  Ordnance  and  Practical  Gunnery. 

Third, — Of  Hydrography,  Marine  Surveying,  Astronomical  Ob- 
servations, Construction  of  Charts,  &c. 

Fourth. — Of  Drawing,  Naval  Designs,  Construction  of  Ships, 
Naval  Machinery,  Docks,  &c. 

Fifth. — Of  Steam  and  Marine  Engineering. 

Sixth. — Of  Naval  History  and  Strategy,  International  Law — 
especially  of  belligerents  and  neutrals — and  the  Law  of  the  Ses, 
Consular  Duties,  &c. 

Seventh. — ^Of  Modem  Languages. 

Into  each  of  these  schools  let  the  cadets  be  drafted,  the  choice 
to  be  determined  by  their  own  predilection  or  comparative  fitness, 
at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  and  after  completing  such  number 
of  these  courses,  not  less  than  four,  as  may  be  prescribed,  let  them 
have  the  privilege  of  an  examination. 

Each  of  these  departments  or  schools  might  be  opened  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  candidates,  on  competitive  examination,  from  each 
State — ^no  matter  where  they  may  have  received  their  education — and 
permission  might  be  given  to  officers  of  any  rank  to  review  and  ex- 
tend  their  knowledge  of  either  of  these  departments  with  the  more 
advanced  text-books  and  means  of  instruction.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  service  will  secure  the  highest  development  of  any  special 
aptitude,  preparation,  or  experience — and  will  more  frequently  get 
'^  the  right  man  in  the  right  place." 

The  importance  of  these  great  departments  of  the  naval  service,  and 
of  special  preparation  for  them,  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  Academic 
Board,  but  any  attempt  to  give  this  preparation  to  all  the  memberB 
of  the  present  classes,  with  such  unequal  and  deficient  preparatory 
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knowledge  and  with  sach  diverse  aptitudes  for  particular  branches, 
would  be  futile.  The  attempt  to  teach  as  much  as  is  now  done, 
under  the  circumstances,  only  produces  confiiaed  and  unsatisfactory 
results  with  a  large  portion  of  the  class.  The  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things  seems  to  the  Visitors  to  be  in : — 

1.  More  thorough  preparation,  higher  average  ability,  and  great* 
er  maturity  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  cadets. 

2.  A  thoioogh  scientific  course  up  to  a  certain  point,  for  all  the 
cadets,  to  occupy  two  years. 

3.  The  requiring  of  linguistic  training  (in  one  or  more  modem 
languages,)  only  of  those  who  show  some  aptitude  or  previous  prep- 
aration for  the  same. 

4.  An  option  of  two  or  three  of  the  above  courses,  and  a  tho- 
rough proficiency  in  those  selected  before  being  permitted  to  pass  as 
midshipman. 

5.  And  finally  continuation  of  study  as  well  as  of  practice  after 
graduation  in  the  directions  for  which  there  is  a  demonstrated  fit- 
ness and  ability. 

Y.  The  Visitors  deem  it  desirable  to  concentrate  in  and  around 
the  Naval  Academy  the  largest  amount  and  the  highest  quality  of 
teaching  ability,  naval  experience,  and  the  apparatus  and  opportuni- 
ties  of  practice  of  every  kind  connected  with  the  naval  service. 
But  they  would  also  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Departr 
ment  the  encouragement  of  Naval  Institutes,  or  temporary  courses 
of  instruction,  at  suitable  seasons  of  the  year,  in  some  of  the  great 
departments  of  naval  education  specified  in  the  foregoing  classifica- 
tion— ^for  the  benefit  of  officers  on  furlough,  or  connected  with  the 
National  Dockyards  and  Depositories,  especially  those  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  large  collegiate  institutions,  on  the  request  of  a  certain 
number  of  such  officers.  Private  naval  architects  and  shipmasters 
might  also  be  invited  to  attend  these  Institutes.  Something  of 
this  kind  should  be  provided,  especially  if  continued  study  and 
examination  is  required  by  law  and  regulation  at  every  stage  of 
promdtion  in  the  naval  service. 

VI.  The  absence  of  elementary  naval  schools  and  of  any  regular 
instruction  in  navigation,  the  want  of  nationality  and  the  low  con- 
dition of  the  seaman-class  generally,  prevents  any  considerable 
demonstration  or  recognition  of  that  nautical  taste  and  aptitude  for 
sea-life  in  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  which  ought  to  be  the 
basu  of  all  special  nautical  training.  To  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  to  develops  and  cultivate,  where  it  exists,  a  desire  for  a 
maritime  career,  to  provide  at  once  a  supply  of  intelligent,  hardy, 
^nd  well-trained  seamen,  mates,  and  masters,  for  the  national  as 
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well  as  for  the  commoreiil  naiine,  ia  time  of  peace  as  well  aa  in  toe 
emeigenciea  of  a  soddeiL  or  a  great  was,  the  Yidtora  recommend  tfaa 
inangoratioD,  nnde?  the  aospices  of  the  Naval  Department^  of  a  sys- 
tem of  nayigation  schools  and  naval,  inatmction,  in  addition  to  and  in 
connection  with  oar  present  system  of  naval  apprenticeship^  conunen- 
sarate  with  the  demands  of  the  service,  the  country,  and  the  age. 
As  the  basis  of  this  system,  they  recommend  the  immediate  off» 
of  pecuniary  aid  to  enooavage  the  establishment  of  a  class  of  navi- 
gation schools  in  all  the  laige  seaports  of  the  conntry,  subject  to 
thorough  national  in^>ection  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  and  effi- 
ciency. They  do  not  deem<it  necessary  to  consider  here  the  oigaa- 
ization,  management,  and  instruction  of  this  clasa  of  scthools,  fiuv 
ther  than  to  present  the  outlineof  a  system. 

1.  The  schools  which  they  contemplate,  are  not  to  be  government 
schools — although  they  will  be  aided  and  inspected  by  the  Xaval 
Department.  Their  original  establishment,  buildings,  material,  equip- 
ment, and  immediate  management  will  belong  to  tbe  local  Boavd 
of  Trade  or  Commerce  representing  the  shipping  and  commefcial 
interests  of  the  communities  in.  which  they  are  located.  Through 
such  Board,  the  State  or  municipal,  authorities,  or  individuals,  can 
ezteud  pecuniary  aid  for  the  original  outfit  or  annual  support 

2.  The  objects  aimed  at  in  the  internal  constitution  of  the  schools 
and  classes,  will  be  thorough  instruction  in  navigation^  seamanship, 
and  kindred  branches  through : — First — ^Evening  classes  for  adulta, 
(seamen,  mates,  or  masters,)  who  can  not  attend  r^nlariy  on  account 
of  absence  from  port  or  engagements  by  day,  in  which  the  instnio- 
tion  will  necessarily  be  elementary  and  fragmentary;  Second — A 
junior  department  or  ditdsion,  in  whidi  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
drawing,  commercial  geography,  and  statistics,  will  be  given,  aawell 
as  in  navigation,  the  use  of  instruments,  caknlation  of  observations, 
keeping  a  log-book,  journal,  &c ;  Third — A.  senior  departmrat,  in 
which  a  thorough  course  of  mathematics,  navigation,  naatical  astron- 
cnny,  steam  and  steam  navigation,  <fec,  will  be  given,  with  facilities 
for  acquiring  one  or  more  of  the  languages  of  the  nations  with 
which  we  have  large  commercial  dealings. 

3.  The  extension  of  any  government  ud  should  be  ba«ed  on  the 
condition  that  suitable  buildings  and  material  equipment  are  fur- 
nished and  kept  in  repair  and  working  order  by  the  local  Board,  or 
committee  of  the  same,  chaiged  with  the  immediate  management 
of  the  school ;  and  such  aid  shall  be  subject  to  reduction  and  with- 
drawal for  the  succeeding  year  on  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment inspectors.  For  the  first  year  the  only  condition  shonM 
be  the  actual  payment,  from  other  sources,  of  an  equal  amount  for 
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tbe  annual  expense  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  local 
Board.  For  the  second  and  subsequent  years,  the  sum  paid  by  the 
government  shall  be  appropriated  in  portions;  Fint — a  specific 
sum  to  the  principal  teacher  and  assistants  according  to  the  grade  of 
certificated  qualification  each  may  hold ;  Second — a  specific  sum  to 
the  managers  of  each  school  for  the  annual  expense  of  the  same, 
according  the  average  daily  or  evening  attendance  of  tha  whole 
number  enrolled  in  each  class  or  division  for  a  specified  period  of 
time  in  each  year ;  2%%rd — a  specific  sum  to  the  managers  of  each 
school  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  who  shall  complete  certain 
specified  courses  of  study  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  inspectors  upon 
examination  by  them ;  Fourth — ^a  specified  sum  in  prizes,  in  the 
form  of  chronomi^ters,  sextants,  text-books  in  navigation,  &c.,  to 
be  competed  for  by  all  the  pupils  of  each  division  of  a  school ;  Fifth 
— a  specified  sum  in  aid  of  such  professional  experience  as  can  be  se- 
cured for  the  younger  members  of  the  school,  as  is  now  given  to  na- 
val apprentices.  All  payments  by  the  government  should  be  so  made 
as  to  secure  and  reward  the  services  of  able  and  faithful  teachers,  the 
regular,  punctual,  and  prolonged  attendance  of  pupils  to  the  comple- 
tion of  each  course  which  they  enter,  and  the  liberal  co5pcration 
of  the  local  municipal  authorities  and  the  commercial  and  shipping 
portions  of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  located.  Without 
such  cooperation  the  whole  pl&n  will  fail.  The  school  need  not  be 
free— but  let  the  instruction  be  good,  practical,  and  cheap,  and  its 
possessor  be  sure  of  a  lucrative  employment,  and  then  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  it. 

And  why  should  not  the  national  government  enter  upon  this  or 
ybetter  devised  system  of  training  its  own  seamen,  and  advancing 
its  naval  and  commercial  interests  ?  All  maritime  nations,  either 
directly  and  Exclusively  by  the  central  government,  or  through  local 
boards  of  trade  and  commerce,  have  aimed  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  citizens  engaged  in  commerce  and  navigation,  by  pro- 
viding not  only  for  the  erection  of  light  houses,  buoys,  and  other 
material  safeguards,  but  also  by  an  adequate  supply  of  competent 
pilots  and  mariners,  duly  trained  and  commissioned.  Our  own 
government  has  recognized  its  duty  in  all  these  respects,  and  in  the 
recent  enormous  expansion  and  peculiar  risks  of  the  steam-marine, 
has  established  a  system  of  inspection  which  is  intended  to  reach 
every  engine  used  for  the  propulsion  of  every  vessel  of  any  class  in 
all  waters  subject  to  national  law.  Surely  the  same  policy  which 
permits  and  justifies  this  interference  of  the  national  arm  and  the 
application  of  the  national  resources  to  build  light-houses,  erect 

buoys,    register  the  names,  tonnage,    and  ownership  of  veaels; 
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which  commissions  pilots,  inspects  steam-boilers,  snnrejs  harbon. 
makes  observations  of  the  stars,  the  currents  of  the  ocean  and  the 
prevalent  directions  of  the  winds  in  different  seasons  and  latitades; 
constracts  and  circulates  maps  and  charts,  and  does  all  these  things 
for  the  protection  of  commerce  and  for  the  use  of  the  naTj,  will, 
in  behalf  of  the  same  great  interests,  when  satisfied  that  they  are 
jeopardized  by  present  neglect,  see  and  be  assnred  that  the  masters, 
mates,  and  seamen,  who  have  all  the  precious  lives  and  enormous 
properties  embarked  in  commerce  in  their  keeping,  are  properly 
trained  in  the  science  and  art  of  navigation. 

The  liberal  educational  policy  of  the  national  government  which 
has  set  apart  over  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  the  national  do- 
main for  educational  purposes,  which  if  the  right  of  inspection  in- 
to its  application  had  been  asserted  and  exercised,  would  have 
amounted  ere  this  time  to  a  permanent  fund  of  over  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars — and  which  has  more  recently  appropriated  over 
six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  public  land  for  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  and  scientific  schools ; — the  similar  policy  of  the  State 
governments,  that  holds  all  property  subject  to  taxation  for  the 
support  of  schools,  and  that  authorizes  the  most  munificent  appro- 
priations for  free  public  schools  in  all  of  the  large  cities,  which  are 
also  the  great  seaports  of  the  country — all  justifj''  the  belief  that  a 
system  of  education  for  this  large  class  of  the  community,  once 
fairiy  entered  upon  by  the  national  government,  will  be  cheerfully 
and  liberally  responded  to  and  sustained. 

In  England  the  same  necessity  which  exists  in  this  country — the 
reluctance  of  young  people  in  good  circumstances,  to  enter  the  mar- 
itime service — the  low  state  of  the  professional  as  well  as  general 
education  of  her  seaman-class — ^the  enormous  amount  of  property 
and  tlie  large  number  of  lives  directlv  interested  in  commerce  and 
navigation — the  reliance  for  properly  manning  the  national  vessels  in 
the  sudden  emei^ency  of  war,  on  the  commercial  marine — ^the  rep- 
resentative character  which  mariners  bear,  ^f  the  religion,  manners, 
and  civilization  generally  of  the  country,  to  all  nations  which  they 
visit — the  desire  for  the  elevation  of  this  large  class  of  the  popula- 
tion in  intelligence,  morality,  and  physical  well-being,  for  its  own 
sake  as  well  as  for  the  happiness,  safety,  and  glory  of  the  whole 
country — has  prompted  the  government  to  organize  a  system  of 
nautical  education,  not  only  for  officers,  gunners,  architects,  ship 
wriglits,  engineers,  seamen,  and  boys  employed  directly  in  the  na- 
tional service,  but  for  the  masters,  mates,  sailors,  and  boys  in  her  laige 
commercial  marine.  Prior  to  1853,  the  whole  reliance  of  that  cou'*- 
try  for  the  professional  education  of  masters  and  mates  was  their  reg- 
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istration  after  an  exami nation  in  the  mere  raeohanical 'knowledge  of 
navigation  and  seamanship.  To  obtain  this  knowledge,  reliance  was 
placed  on  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  in  this  case 
as  in  others  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  the  least  demand 
was  made  by  those  in  the  greatest  want  Only  here  and 
there,  in  the  great  seaport  towns,  individuals  poorly  qualified  in 
most  instances,  opened  schools  and  classes  of  navigation,  in  which 
instruction  of  the  most  elementary  and  mechanical  character  was 
given  without  system,  to  a  very  small  number,  and  without  super- 
vision or  responsibility.  In  1853,  after  the  great  International  Ex- 
hibition had  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  France  and  other  con- 
tinental nations,  in  the  scientific  as  well  as  artistic  training  of  their 
industrial  classes,  the  English  Government  constituted  a  Depart- 
ment of  Art  and  Science  to  administer  a  large  appropriation  (amount- 
ing annually  to  nearly  a  half-million  of  dollars)  so  as  to  extend  en- 
couragement to  local  institutions  of  practical  science  scattered  in 
all  the  principal  centers  of  population,  and  acting  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry,  all  subject  to  the  visits  of  government  inspectors. 
To  this  Department  of  Science  and  Art  was  assigned  the  extension 
of  pecuniary  encouragement  to,  and  the  inspection  of  a  class  of 
schools  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Mercantile  Marine  De- 
partment of  the  (governmental)  Board  of  Trade,  in  connection 
with  local  boards  of  commerce  and  trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nav- 
igation interests  of  the  country.  These  schools  in  1863  had  in- 
creased to  eighteen — each  in  an  important  seaport — each  under  the  , 
management  of  a  local  committee— each  having  a  fair  attendance 
of  boys,  seamen,  mates,  and  masters,  who  all  paid  small  fees.  Tlie 
system  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  continues  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  government  and  of  the  large  commercial  houses. 

Nor  is  this  system  of  governmental  aid  and  inspection  of  marine 
and  navigation  schools,  confined  to  England.  In  all  the  continen- 
tal states  in  which  the  commerce  is  large  enough  to  require  the  aid 
of  government  in  any  Ibrm  for  its  protection,  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
direct advantage  of  the  navy,  this  class  of  schools  exists — and  in 
Bome  the  national  policy  in  this  respect  is  most  comprehensive 
and  thorough.  In  France,  the  government  in  its  gigantic  efforts 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  to  establish  a  navy  which  in  the 
number,  design,  construction,  and  armament  of  its  vessels,  in  the 
scientific  and  professional  knowledge  of  the  officers,  and  the  practi- 
cal intelligence  of  her  seaman,  should  be  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
nation — ^has  included  the  whole  jcommercial  marine  in  its  operations. 
Encouragement  is  given  to  private  shipyards,  architects,  and  found- 
erics  ;  and  the  system  of  maritime  "  inscription  "  or  enrollment  is 
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so  thorongli  that  there  is  not  a  master  nor  an  engineer  in  the  eom- 
merdal  service  who  has  not  served  at  least  two  jears  in  the  nation- 
al  dockyards,  fonnderies,  or  ships,  and  enjoyed  opportunities  of 
professional  stndy,  as  well  as  practice,  of  the  most  scientific  charac- 
ter. 

Vn.  To  give  tmity,  stability,  thoionghness,  and  general  efficiency 
to  the  inspection  and  operations  of  the  large  system  of  naval  education 
contemplated  in  the  foregoing  suggestions,  the  Visitors  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a  Conncil  or  Board  of  Naval  Edncation,  in 
the  constitution  of  which  the  great  features  of  such  a  system 
should  be  represented,  viz. : — (1.)  Expenence  and  success  in  navad 
command.  (2.)  Experience  in  large  commercial  and  maritime 
affairs.  (3.)  Success  in  naval  construction.  (4.)  Success  in  the 
instruction  and  discipline  of  educational  institutions.  (5.)  A  new 
infusion  every  year  of  the  popular  element,  by  the  appointment  from 
year  to  year  of  one  or  more  public-spirited  citizens  from  different 
sections  of  the  country  to  attend  the  local  examinations  of  appli- 
cants for  admission,  and  the  annual  examinations  of  the  several 
institutions. 

To  this  Board  should  be  assigned  the  duty  of  (1.)  Frequent  per- 
sonal inspection  and  examination  at  other  than  stated  periods.  (2.) 
The  thorough  examination  by  themselves,  and  in  connection  with 
the  professors,  of  the  several  classes  in  their  daily  recitations.  (3.) 
The  examination  by  themselves,  or  by  competent  experts,  of  all  can- 
didates for  admission,  of  which  as  far  as  practicable,  the  written 
answers  of  the  candidates  should  be  preserved,  and  a  written  report 
in  detail  should  be  filed  away  for  reference. 

The  language  used  in  the  law  under  which  the  present  Board  of 
Visitors  are  appointed — "for  the  purpose  of  witmesmng  the  examina- 
tion of  the  several  cla<<ses  " — if  taken  literally,  would  certainly  justify 
the  practice  adopted  by  this,  and  as  far  as  they  can  learn,  by  previous 
Boards.  At  all  events,  the  constitution  of  this  and  previous  Boards, 
composed  as  it  is  of  members  a  majority  ot  whom  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  school  examinations — who  have  had  no  acquaintance 
with  this  institution  before  their  present  appointment — and  who  are 
together  for  but  a  short  period  of  time,  is  very  inadequate  for  any 
purpose  of  thorough  personal  examination.  They  must  be  satisfied 
in  the  main  to  receive  statements  on  trnst,  and  to  receive  and 
communicate  only  general  impressions.  All  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Board  of  Visitors  as  at  present  organized,  could  be  far 
more  efficiently  and  sncqessfully  performed  in  connection  with  the 
other  duties  of  the  Council  of  Naval  Education,  here  suggested. 

VIII.  With  a  programme  of  studies  so  extensive  as  that  now  laid 
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dowD  or  as  herein  proposed,  in  which  each  study  is,  or  shoald  he  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  what  has  gone  before,  as  well  as  to  what  is 
to  follow,  the  professor  of  each  department  and  the  teacher  of  each 
branch  and  section,  should  be  kept  closely  to  his  portion,  each  cadet 
should  master  thoroughly  every  step  in  the  succession,  no  professor 
should  encroach  upon  the  time  of  another,  no  teacher  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  his  pupils  indifferently  prepared  into  the  succeeding 
section  or  branch.  Even  if  no  change  be  made  in  the  present  pro- 
gramme this  course  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  school,  and  to 
secure  this  an  Inspector  of  Studies  should  be  appointed,  who  should 
report  frequently  to  the  Academic  Board  all  and  every  infraction  of 
the  programme,  so  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  the  cause  of 
failure  be  in  the  programme,  or  the  class,  or  the  teacher ;  and  the 
remedy  at  once  applied.  Both  the  special  and  general  duties  of 
the  Commandant  preclude  the  constant  and  minute  inspection  refer- 
red to,  and  to  the  professor  of  no  one  department  can  these  duties  be 
properly  assigned.  While  there  is  a  superior  executive  oflScer  who 
has  in  charge  the  external  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Academy,  there  is  no  corresponding  officer,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Visitors  there  should  be,  to  preside  over  the  vital  matters  of  in- 
struction and  training. 

IX.  The  appointment  of  professors  and  assistants  is  a  subject 
from  its  importance  at  all  times,  and  from  its  immediate  bearing 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  school,  deserving  of  mature  consideration. 
The  efficiency  and  thoroughness  of  instruction,  the  spirit  of  dili- 
gent study  and  the  enthusiastic  love  of  it  among  the  midshipmen, 
depend  to  a  great  degree,  upon  the  fitness  of  the  instructor  for 
his  post  and  the  method  and  manner  of  teaching  which  he  employs. 
Though  there  may  be  some  reason  for  limiting  their  appointment 
to  the  graduates  of  the  Academy,  yet  the  present  course  of  instruction 
has  by  no  means  in  view  the  training  of  future  teachers,  nor  has  it 
yet  reached  its  full  development  The  success  and  advancement 
of  the  institution  would  seem  to  require  the  employment  of  the 
best  educational  talent,  and  none  other,  to  be  obtained  wherever  it 
can  be  found.  Whenever  any  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  or  new  ap- 
pointments to  be  made,  the  Visitors  recommend  that  due  notice  of 
the  same  be  given,  and  that  the  credentials  of  all  applicants  be  re- 
ferred to  a  competent  board,  and  the  applicants  themselves  whose 
ci*edentials  are  satisfactory,  be  subjected  to  an  open,  competitive 
examination. 

X.  In  conclusion,  the  Visitors  recommend  that  greater  public- 
ity be  given    to   all  the   documents    which   set  forth  the   object 
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and  operations  of  the  Naval  Academy,  the  mode  and  conditions  of 
nominating  midshipmen,  the  name  of  the  person  responsible  for 
,  a  nomination,  the  requisitions  and  results  of  each  entrance  as  well 
as  of  all  annual  examinations,  with  specimens  of  the  questions  ask- 
ed and  answers  given,  so  far  as  the  same  were  written  or  printed. 
They  would  respectfully  urge  that  the  OflBcial  Register  of  the 
Aca«leniv,  with  the  above  and  other  information  deemed  neccssarv 
by  tlie  Department,  be  sent  not  only  to  every  member  of  Congress, 
but  to  the  libraries  of  all  principal  High  Schools,  public  and  private, 
and  all  institutions  where  candidates  are  prepared,  that  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils  may  know  what  the  Department  requires  as  prelimi- 
nary to  the  special  professional  training  provided  in  this  Academy 
for  any  branch  of  the  naval  service  of  the  country,  and  especially 
how  deplorably  deficient  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  candidates  are 
found  to  be,  on  only  a  moderately  strict  but  impartial  examination. 
To  this  Register  might  be  appended  the  official  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau charged  with  its  supervision,  or  of  any  Board  of  Visitors,  or 
Special  Examiners,  appointed  by  the  Departments 

Witb  the  best  permanent  accommodations  and  equipment  of  the 
Academy  that  can  be  made  at  Annapolis  or  elsewhere — with 
schools  or  courses  of  scientific  and  pnictical  instruction  for  every 
branch  of  the  sen-ice,  and  for  every  stage  of  promotion — with  a 
teaching  staff  so  numerous  and  so  diversified  as  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantage of  special  attainment  and  qualifications  to  each  branch  of 
study — with  entire  control  of  the  pupiFs  time — with  hospital  ac- 
commodations and 'medical  services  for  the  sick — with  chaplains  for 
religious  observances  and  the  moral  culture  of  all — with  regular  al- 
ternations of  physical  exercise  and  intellectual  labor,  and  the  stim- 
ulus of  an  honorable  distinction  before  and  after  graduation — the 
Visitors  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  expect  from  an  institution  so 
provided  for,  the  highest  results,  especially  as  the  government  has 
it  in  its  power  to  select  for  admission,  without  regard  to  the  social 
or  political  status  of  parents,  from  among  the  entire  youth  of  the 
country,  those  who  are  best  fitted  by  their  physical  and  mental  en- 
dowment and  preliminary  education,  as  well  as  by  their  aptitude  for 
special  studies  and  predilection  for  the  naval  service,  for  which  those 
studies  are  a  preparation. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  MARSTON,  Commodore  U.  &  KaiTf,  Pr&idenL 
James  A.  Hamilton,  Xew  York.  6.  D.  A.  Parks,  laimois, 

John  Rodgers,  Commodore  U.  S.  Navy.    C.  W.  Piceeriko,  Capt  U.  &  JKbvy. 
Charles  D.  Robtnson,  Wisconsin.  John  W.  Harris,  JfissowC 

Henry  Barnard,  ConnecticuL 
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The  aggregate  expense  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  to  the  country,  is  not  repre- 
sented by  the  specific  sums  Tvhich  appear  in  the  annual  appropria- 
tion for  the  military  and  naval  service,  but  is  increased  by  the  large 
sums  paid  to  officers  and  men  who  are  detailed  to  these  posts  for 
police,  instructional,  and  other  purposes  of  these  institutions.  The 
cost  to  the  government  of  each  cadet  from  his  admission  to  his 
graduation  in  either  Academy,  exceeds  $10,000. 
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Under  authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress  (July  4, 1864),  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  in  1865,  made  provision  at  Annapolis  for  a  course 
course  of  instruction  for  a  class  of  Assistant-Engineers,  composed  of 
persons  admitted  on  competitive  examination,  many  of  whom  had 
secured  a  preliminary  scientific  training,  and  all  of  whom  gave  evi- 
dence of  aptitude  for  such  occupation  and  of  having  had  experience 
in  the  &hrication  of  steam  machinery.  There  was  every  indication 
of  a  special  school  for  this  department  of  the  naval  service,  when  the 
enterprise  was  suspended;  but  to  be  revived  under  the  following 
Regulations,  issued  by  Secretary  Robeson,  April  4,  1871 : 

RBOULATIONS  FOR  THS  APPOIMTMBNT  OF  CADET  ENOXNEBBS. 

I.  In  pursuance  of  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  an  act  passed  at  the  first 
session  of  the  38th  Congress,  approved  July  4,  1864,  "  To  aumorize  the  Secretary 
<fthe  Nctvjf  to  provide  for  the  education  of  Naval  Constructors  and  Engineers,  emdjbr 
other  purposes,  and  of  the  second  sec^on  of  an  act  passed  at  the  first  session  of 
the  39th  Congress,  approved  March  2,  1867,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  amend  certain 
acts  in  relation  to  the  iVavy,"  applications  will  be  received  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  the  appointment  of  Cadet  Engineers. 

n.  The  application  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Nary,  and  can 
be  made  b^  the  candidate,  or  by  any  person  for  him,  and  his  name  will  be  placed 
on  the  register.  The  registry  of  a  name  gives  no  assurance  of  an  appointment, 
and  no  preference  will  be  given  in  the  selection  to  priority  of  application. 

in.  The  number  of  Cadet  Engineers  is  limited  oy  law  to  fifty.  The  candid- 
ate must  be  not  less  than  eighteen  nor  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  age;  he 
will  be  required  to  certify  on  honor  to  his  precise  age,  to  the  Academic  Board, 
previous  to  his  examination,  and  no  one  will  be  examined  who  is  over  or  under 
the  prescribed  age.  His  application  must  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  moral  character  and  health,  with  information  regarding  date  of 'birth 
and  educational  advantages  hitherto  enjoyed.  Candidates  who  receive  permis- 
sion will  present  themselves  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  be- 
tween the  15th  and  25th  of  September  for  examination  as  to  their  oualifications. 

IV.  The  course  of  study  will  comprise  two  academic  years.  All  Cadets  who 
graduate  will  be  warranted  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Navy.  The  pay  of  a 
Cculet  Engineer  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  Cadet  Midshipman. 

y.  The  academic  examination  previous  to  appointment  will  be  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects,  namely :  Arithmetic :  the  candidate  will  be  examined  in  numeration 
and  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  whole  numbers, 
and  of  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions ;  in  reduction ;  in  proportion  or  rule  of 
three,  direct  and  inverse;  extraction  of  square  and  cube  roots.  In  Algebra, 
(Bourdon's.)  through  equations  of  the  first  degree.    In  Geometry,  (Davies'  Le- 

fendre,)  through  the  plane  figures.  RudimentaryNatwral  Pkilosophy.  Reading: 
e  must  read  clearly  and  intelligibly  from  any 'English  narrative  wori,  as,  ior 
example,  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States.  In  Writing  and  Spelling:  he 
must  write  from  dictation,  in  a  legible  hand,  and  spell  with  correctness,  both 
orally  and  in  writing.  In  English  Grammar  and  English  Composition  he  will 
be  examined  as  to  the  parts  of  speech,  the  rules  connected  therewith,  and  the 
elementary  construction  of  sentences,  and  will  be  required  to  write  such  original 
paragraphs  as  will  show  that  he  has  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
candidate  will  also  be  required  to  exhibit  a  fair  d^ree  of  proficiency  in  pencU- 
sketching,  and  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  mechanical  aptitude.    Can- 
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didates  who  possess  greatest  skill  and  experience  in  the  practical  knowledge  of 
machinery,  other  qualifications  being  equal,  shall  haye  precedence  for  admisBioii. 

VI.  Any  of  the  following  conditions  will  be  sufficient  to  refect  a  candidate. 

Feeble  constitution,  permanently  impaired  general  health,  decided  ntrh^'nna.^ 
all  chronic  diseases  or  injuries  that  permanent^  impair  efficioicy,  tiz  : 

1 .  Infectious  disorders. 

2.  Weak  or  disordered  intellect. 

3.  Unnatural  curvature  of  spine. 

4.  Epilepsy,  or  other  convulsion,  within  five  yean. 

5.  Cnronic  impaired  vision,  or  dironic  disease  of  the  organs  of  vision. 
0.  Great  permanent  hardness  of  hearing,  or  chronic  disMse  of  the  ears. 

7.  Loss  or  decay  of  teeth  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  digfesdon  asd 
impair  health. 

8.  Impediment  of  speech  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impair  effiiciencj  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty. 

9.  Decided  indications  of  liability  to  pulmonary  disease. 

10.  Permanent  inefficiency  of  either  of  the  extremitiea. 

11.  Hernia. 

12k  Incurable  sarcooele,  hydrocele,  fistula,  stricture,  or  hiemorrhoids. 

13.  Large  varicose  veins  of  lower  limbs.    Chronic  ulcers. 

14.  Attention  will  also  be  paid  to  the  stature  of  the  candidate^  and  no  ow 
manifesdjf  undersized  for  his  age  will  be  received  into  the  Academy.  In  case  of 
doubt  about  the  physical  condition  of  the  candidate  any  marked  deviation  from 
the  usual  standard  of  height  will  add  mateiiall^  to  the  consideration  for  njection. 

15.  The  Board  will  exercise  a  proper  discretion  in  the  application  of  the  above 
conditions  to  each  case,  rejecting  no  candidate  who  is  likely  to  be  eifident  in  the 
service,  and  admitting  no  one  wno  is  likely  to  prove  physically  inefficient. 

YII.  If  both  these  examinations  result  fiivorablv,  the  candidate  will  noova 
an  appointment  as  a  Cadet  Engineer,  become  an  mmate  of  the  Academy,  and 
will  oe  allowed  his  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  from  his  residenoe  to 
the  Naval  Academy,  and  be  required  to  sign  articles  oy  which  he  will  bind  him- 
self to  serve  in  the  United  States  Navy  six  years,  (including  his  terra  of  prober 
tion  at  the  Naval  Academy,)  unless  sooner  dbcharged.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he 
shall  not  pass  both  of  these  examinations,  he  will  receive  neither  an  appointiiient 
nor  his  traveling  expenses,  nor  can  he  have  the  privilege  of  another  ezamin** 
tion  for  admission  to  the  tame  dass  unless  recommended  by  the  Board. 

Yin.  When  candidates  shall  have  passed  the  required  examinations,  and 
been  admitted  as  members  of  the  Academy,  they  must  immediately  fiiniiah  tfaemr 
selyes  with  the  following  articles,  viz : 

One  luvry^blue  anifoim  suit,  One  pair  of  blankets, 

One  fttigne  loit,  One  bed  cover  or  sptmA, 

One  naTT->>lae  unlfonii  oapi  Two  pein  of  iheeta, 

One  nnlmrm  oveKoat,  four  iiiUow  oues. 

Ten  poire  of  wUte  pantti  fllx  towebi, 

Four  white  vests,  Two  patn  of  dioes  or  bools, 

Six  white  flhirte,  One-  hair-bruih. 

Blx  pairs  of  sodcs,  One  tooth-brasn^ 

Vonr  peixs  of  drawers,  One  olothes-hnMi, 

Six  poeket  handkercbiefr^  One  ooaiae  comb  Ibr  the  balTi 

One  blaok  silk  handk'for  stock,  One  fine  comb  for  the  hair, 

One  mattress,  One  tnmblsr  or  mag,  and 

One  pillow.  One  ttmad  and  needle  ease. 

Room-mates  will  jointly  procure,  for  their  common  use,  one  looking-elass^  one 
wash-basin,  one  water-pail,  one  slop-bucket^  and  one  broom.  These  arttdes  may 
be  obtained  from  the  store-keeper  of  good  qnali^  and  at  fiur  prices. 

IX.  Bach  Cadet  Engineer  must,  on  admisBion,  deposit  with  the  paymaster 
the  sum  />f  seventy-five  dollars,  for  which  he  will  be  oredited  on  the  books  of  tiiat 
officer,  to  be  expended  by  direction  of  the  Superintendent  for  the  parehase  (^ 
textbooks  and  other  anthovized  articles  besides  tiioee  above  ennmeiated. 

X.  While  at  the  Academy  the  Cadets  will  be  examined,  ftam  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Navy  Department;  and  if  found 
deficient  at  any  exannnation,  or  dismissed  for  misconduct,  they  cannot,  by  law, 
be  contmued  in  the  Academy  or  Nand  service,  exeept  upon  leconmei^atum  of 
the  Academie  Board. 

XL  A  Cadet  Engineer  who  voluntarfly  resigns  his  appointment  wiH  be  »^ 
quired  to  refund  the  amoimt  paid  him  for  travelmg  exp^M. 


INSTRUCTION,  TRAINING  AND  PROMOTION  OP  SEAMEN. 


DTTBODUCTION. 

XJndbr  the  constitational  powers  "to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States,"  and  "  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy,"  Congress,  it  is  believed,  can  do  more  than  is  now 
done  to  provide  both  the  military  and  commercial  marine  with 
intelligent,  hardy  and  skillful  sailors,  as  well  as  mates  and  captains, 
and  to  elevate  the  position  of  the  whole  seamen  class. 

The  frightful  accidents  from  explosions  caused  by  badly  construct- 
ed, or  worn  out  steam-boilers,  led  to  a  system  of  national  inspec- 
tion which  has  done  something  to  diminish  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  from  this  source,  in  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  on  the 
ocean  or  our  inland  waters — but  a  system  of  instruction,  examina- 
tion, and  promotion,  under  national  authority,  with  national  aid 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  mercantile  community,  of  all  persons 
intrusted  with  the  command  and  navigation  of  all  vessels,  regis* 
tered  as  national  shipping,  would  put  an  end  to  all  that  class  of  dis- 
asters to  life  and  property  which  is  now  attributable  to  ignorance 
and  want  of  experience — and  which  is  regarded  by  underwriters  as. 
much  the  largest  portion  of  all  marine  disasters. 

The  necessity  of  doing  something  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
naval  apprentice  system,  under  the  Act  of  March  2,  1837. 

The  original  trial  was  not  inaugurated  under  fisivorable  conditions, 
and  was  prematurely  abandoned,  under  the  economical  action  of 
Congress  which  compelled  the  department  to  elect  between  men 
and  boys  for  its  arduous  service.  In  186-4  the  system  was  revived 
by  Secretary  Welles,  a  vessel  was  placed  under  the  command  of  a 
competent  officer,  and  a  promising  class  of  boys,  after  a  prelimina- 
ry examination  were  enlisted,  and  the  work  of  their  instruction  was 
begun  by  training  them  in  all  the  details  of  a  sailor's  duty  at  sea. 
The  Secretary  in  his  Report  for  1866,  expressed  himself  hopeful  of 
the  results — but  urged  Congress  to  further  legislation,  to  make  the 
system  attractive,  by  holding  out  to  the  most  deserving  members 
of  the  class,  appointments  to  the  Naval  Academy,  and  a  retiring 
pension   after  twenty   years'  service.     His  suggestions  were  not 

heeded,  and  under  the  limitations  of  the  Act  of  1866  the  trial  failed. 
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Commodore  Jenkins,  Chief  of  the  Bareau  of  NaTigation,  hani^ 
cognizance  of  Naval  Apprentices,  in  his  Report  for  1866,  remarkB: 

A  judicious  naval  apprentice  system  will  secure  to  the  navy  every  year,  after 
the  first  enlisted  boys  are  thoroughly  trained  and  educated,  a  sufBcient  number 
of  well-disciplined  and  better  instructed  seamen  to  give  tone  and  character  to 
the  crews  of*  our  vessels  of  war  than  heretofore,  and  if  the  enlistments  were 
unlimited  it  would  require  only  a  few  years  to  provide  ail  the  seamen  neces- 
sary for  a  formidable  naval  peace  establishment. 

But  it  is  not  the  navy  alone  that  is  or  ought  to  be  greatly  interested  in  the 
Bucoess  of  the  naval  apprentice  system.  Every  ship-owner  and  shipper  in  the 
country  will  be  directly  or  indirectly  benefited  as  well  as  the  navy.  3Cany  of 
the  apprentices  will,  at  the  expiration  of  their  appreotioeship.  seek  serrice  oa 
board  of  merchant  vessels,  where  the  advantages  of  their  previous  training  and 
education  will  be  felt 

If  there  were  training-ships  in  every  port  of  the  United  States  for  appren- 
tices to  the  sea  service,  and  the  apprentices,  after  being  taught  the  rudiments 
of  an  English  education  and  all  the  seamanship  that  could  be  taught  on  beard 
of  a  vessel  in  port,  were  sent  on  long  sea  voyages,  the  seamen  of  the  country 
would  soon  become  more  elevated  in  character  than  they  are  at  present,  and 
ship-owners  would  realize  the  importance  of  cherishing  and  protecting  a  valu- 
able class  of  our  countrymen  who  are  now  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  hard- 
hearted landlords,  crimps,  and  runners. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  steam  vessels  can  be  managed  weD  by 
landsmen  at  sea.  The  terrible  shipwrecks,  loss  of  numbers  of  individuals,  and 
of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  annually  on  the  ocean,  is  in  the  main 
attributable  to  bad  management,  ignorance,  and  want  of  experience  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  vessels.  It  is  as  necessary  that  sea  steamers  slioold  be 
officered  and  manned  by  expert  seamen  as  it  was  in  former  times  for  clipper 
and  other  sailing  vessels.  A  good  knowledge  of  seamanship  is  only  to  be 
acquired  by  a  long  apprentioesliip ;  nor  does  the  ability  to  navigate  a  vessel 
fbom  one  port  to  another  make  a  man  a  seaman.  There  is  no  vocation,  profes- 
sion, or  calling  which  requires  a  more  varied  knowledge  and  a  gnneater  experi* 
ence  than  that  of  an  expert  seaman.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  should  know 
how  to  knot  and  splice  a  rope,  to  reef  and  furl  a  sail,  to  take  his  trick  at  the 
helm,  or  to  g^ve  correct  soundings  in  heaving  the  lead.  He  must  be  a  good 
judge  of  the  appearances  of  the  weather,  know  how  to  lay  his  vess^  to  and 
under  what  canvas  for  safety,  on  what  tack  to  put  his  vessel  to  avoid  the 
strength  of  the  approaching  gale  or  hurricane,  when  to  run  and  when  to  lie 
to,  and  he  must  be  fertile  in  resources  to  save  his  vessel  in  case  of  danger  or 
disaster  at  sea.  The  expert  seaman  is  a  man  full  of  resources,  and  ever  ready 
to  turn  his  knowledge  and  experience  to  good  account ;  but  such  is  not  the 
estimate  of  him  by  those  who  only  know  him  as  an  outcast  of  society,  without 
friends  and  without  influence. 

As  education  and  careful  training  elevate  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  dif- 
ferent pursuits  on  shore,  tlie  same  means,  if  judiciously  employed,  will  elevate 
and  make  useful  and  respectable  in  their  sphere  that  much  neglected  and 
g^reatly  oppressed  class  of  our  fellow-citizens — ^the  American  sailor. 

Nduigatian  Schools  for  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

Whatever  may  be  the  success  of  still  another  trial  of  the  appren- 
tice system  to  secure  a  supply  of  trained  seamen  for  the  Navy,  the 
experience  of  all  other  countries  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  liberal 
system  of  Navigation  Schools,  as  well  as  an  efficient  system  of  r^- 
istration,  examination,  and  certificates  of  competency  and  of  service, 
administered  under  national  inspection  and  with  pecuniary  aid,  and 
under  the  local  management  of  merchants,  ship-owners,  and  under- 
writers, for  the  commercial  marine. 


GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  MILITARY  EDUCATION. 


L  NATAL  SCHOOLS  AND  SDUOATION. 

We  can  not  better  introdace  the  conclusions  to  which  this  study 
of  the  subject  has  brought  us,  than  by  giving  a  few  extracts  from 
the  many  communications,  which  the  recent  agitation  of  naval  edu- 
cation in  England  has  elicited. 

Proposed  Improvemsnia  in  Navai  Educaiion  in  England. 

In  1869,  the  alternative  was  offered,  on  their  own  petition,  to 
the  2,710  disabled  seamen,  who  resided  in  the  truly  magnificent 
Hospital  at  Greenwich,  on  the  Thames,  which  the  national  grati- 
tude had.  set  apart  for  their  accommodation,  when  no  longer  able 
from  wounds,  age,  or  other  infirmities  to  serve  under  "the  meteor 
flag"  of  England — to  continue  there  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  draw  their  pensions  and  spend  it  in  their  own  way,  among 
their  friends  in  their  old  homes,  or  wherever  they  fancied ;  only  31 
elected  to  remain — and  these  were  too  feeble  to  leave,  or  had  out- 
lived their  friends.  The  old  Hospital  infirmary,  a  large  detached 
building,  was  granted  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  Seamen's  Hospital 
Society  for  the  benefit  of  the  mercantile  marine ;  but  the  bulk  of 
that  immense  pile — which  is  covered  in  by  seven  acres  of  roof, 
and  whose  domes  and  colonnades  were  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  erected  at  a  cost,  from  first  to  last,  of  not  less  than  a 
million  sterling — full  of  historic  associations  as  the  birthplace  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  residence  of  two  dynasties  of  English 
kings,  and  the  greater  Lord  Protector  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  for  two 
centuries  the  home  of  the  British  Navy — for  nearly  two  years  has 
stood  vacant.  The  Times,  in  an  editorial  of  September  13,  1871, 
renews  a  suggestion  made  at  the  time  the  system  of  out  pensions 
was  under  discussion,  to  continue  its  use  for  the  Navy. 

It  is  almost  two  years  since  we  hazarded  tlie  suggestion  that  it  should  be 
converted  into  a  Naval  University.  We  used  the  term  "  University "  in  the 
sense  of  a  collective  institution,  embracing  several  separate  Colleges  adapted  to 
a  similar  purpose.  We  pointed  out  how  inadequate  in  extent  and  in  range  of 
education  is  tlie  present  Royal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth,  the  only  institu- 
tion we  possess  for  supplying  to  Naval  Officers  what  is  ternried  a  "  higher  edu- 
cation." We  also  reminded  our  readers  that  the  education  of  our  Naval  Cadets 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  14  is  now  carried  on  in  a  Sciiool'Siiip,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  must  have  many  disadvantages  in  comparison  with  a 
building  of  ample  space  on  the  brink  of  a  great  river  and  on  tlie  border  of  a 
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Royal  Park.  We  showed  that  there  was  already  a  great  Charity-School  m  the 
rear  of  the  Hospital,  and  supported  by  its  funds,  for  the  gratuitous  education 
of  800  children  of  poor  sailors ;  and  we  reckoned  that  the  Hospital  would  still 
supply  ample  accomraodation  for  a  scheme,  suggested  to  us  on  high  autboritr, 
for  furnishing  at  cost  price  to  the  children  of  seamen  of  all  grades  in  the  Navy 
and  Commercial  Marine,  an  education  in  English,  French,  the  elements  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  instruction. 

In  the  year  1870  the  Admiralty  appointed  a  committee  on  '*the  Higher  Edu- 
cation of  Naval  Officers,"  and  directed  them  to  consider  whether  it  was  dc^a- 
rable  to  limit  the  place  of  study  to  the  College  at  Portsmouth,  or  whether  the 
vacant  buildings  at  Greenwich  could  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. The  reported  evidence  of  the  Committee  revealed  a  lamentable  want 
of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  naval  profession.  The  witnesses  were  agreed  in 
stating  that  few  half-pay  Officers  had  knowledge  enough  to  study  with  advan- 
tage after  the  age  of  30,  and  that  few  could,  with  advantage  to  tlie  service  and 
themselves,  be  spared  to  study  before  the  age  of  30.  It  was  stated  by  tlte 
Mathematical  Master  that  Commanders  and  Captains  come  to  the  College  very 
badly  prepared,  and  that  "  some  come  who  are  unable  to  work  a  decimal  frac- 
tion." They  come,  as  the  College  is  now  organized,  exclusively  for  scientific 
study,  in  which  Mathematics  are  a  necessity,  and  yet  are  destitute  of  the  mctst 
elementary  preparation.  Of  course  there  are  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  but  the 
scientific  attainments  of  the  profession  as  a  body  appear  to  be  deplorably  low. 

In  preparing  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  what  is  so  modestly  termed 
"  the  higher  education  "  of  Naval  Officers,  the  Committee  proposed  to  add  to 
the  voluntary  subjects  of  study  a  considerable  number  of  practical  pursuits. 
They  proposed,  under  the  advice  of  the  late  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  to 
add  both  a  short  and  a  long  course  in  Naval  Areliitecture,  iu  which  there  is  at 
present  absolutely  no  int^truction  given  to  Naval  Officers.  Such  an  education 
was  supplied  between  the  years  1806  and  1821,  but  since  the  latter  year  it  has 
been  altogether  ignored  and  discouraged.  It  would  require  considerable  space 
for  the  exhibition  of  models,  and  no  sufficient  room  exUts  for  it  in  the  preseut 
College  in  Portsmouth  Dockyard.  The  Committee  proposed  to  furnish  instruc- 
tion, as  now,  in  Steam,  Mathematics,  Nautical  Astronomy,  and  Field  Fortilica- 
tion,  but  to  add  facilities  for  the  study  of  Languages,  Chemistry,  including 
Metallurgy,  Geology.  Mineralog}',  and  Naval  Tactics.  The  want  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  languages  in  the  British  Navy  was  signally  illuf^trated  on  a  somewhat 
recent  occasion,  when  the  French  iron-clad  fleet  visited  Spithoad,  and  uj  on  our 
Admiral  signalling  for  all  officers  who  could  speak  French  to  come  on  bottrd 
the  Flagship,  only  one  officer  in  the  Channel  Fleet  was  able  to  respond  to  the 
summons.  The  want  of  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  naval  archi- 
tecture has  prevented  of  late  many  skilled  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy  from 
contributing  useful  and  practicable  suggestions  to  the  discussions  on  our  iron- 
clad ship-building.  Tlie  Committee  seem  to  have  thought  that  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  make  a  3'ear's  study  in  the  Naval  College  in  peace  time  compul- 
sory for  every  sub-lieutenant,  though  distinguished  officers,  like  Admiral  Sir 
Alexander  Milne,  gave  evidence  in  favor  of  it.  But,  apart  from  this  abundant 
source  for  supplying  students,  it  was  anticipated  that  an  extension  of  the  edu- 
cation would  attmct  a  large  increase  of  scholars;  and  on  general  grounds, 
quite  distinct  from  the  aeconmiodation,  one-half  of  the  Committee,  including 
the  Director  of  Nnval  Education,  were  strongly  in  favor  of  establishing  the 
College  at  Greenwich.  Fortified  by  this  concurrence  of  authority,  we  reeom- 
mend  airnin  to  the  consideration  of  the  Government  the  scheme  of  a  Naval 
University  as  tlie  best  mode  of  repeopliug  that  ancient  and  now  vacant  HospitaL 

This  "leader"  of  the  Times  was  followed  in  the  issue  for  Sept 
20,  by  a  communication  fiom  the  eminent  ship -builder  E,  J.  Reed, 
who  was  for  several  years  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Naval 
Construction — with  reasons  for  immediately  widening  and  raising 
the  education  of  naval  officers  of  all  classes. 

The  absence  of  everything  like  a  comprehensive  organization* for  Imparting 
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to  them  the  knowledge  necessary  in  these  days  is  truly  deplorable,  and  is  made 
the  more  so  by  the  very  fact  that  our  officers  are  themselves  well  aware  of  the 
extreme  defectiveness  of  their  training  in  many  branches  of  knowledge  which 
would  be  most  valuable  to  them,  and  exhibit  the  strongest  desire  to  supplement 
that  training  by  every  available  means.  I  have  had  many  occasions  of  observ- 
ing this  during  the  last  few  years ;  not  the  least  striking  of  them  being  the  pub- 
lication of  my  book  on  Shipbuilding  in  Iron  and  Sieel,  wliicli,  although  a  purely 
technical  and  professional  book,  was  eagerly  procured  and  studied  by  a  very 
large  number  of  naval  officers,  who,  as  you  justly  state,  are  now  leH;  absolutely 
without  any  official  instruction  in  naval  architecture.  When  in  Russia  tliia 
year  I  found  elaborate  means  and  appliances  for  instructing  young  officers  in 
all  the  great  features  of  practical  shipbuilding,  as  well  as  in  the  general  princi- 
ples of  naval  design,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  large  model  of 
an  iron-clad  ship  which  was  being  constructed  by  these  young  naval  officers ; 
while  the  shipbuilding  and  engineering  officers  of  the  Russian  service  have 
one  entire  side  of  the  vast  building  which  accommodates  the  Admiralty 
branches,  wholly  devoted  to  their  inttruction.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  navid 
training  schools  of  Germany,  but  I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  conferring 
on  shipbuilding  questions  with  the  naval  officers  of  that  country,  and  I  can 
state  with  perfect  confidence  that  they  possess  a  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  even  the  latest  methods  of  naval  design  and  construction,  and  obviously 
have  had  a  careful  training  in  the  principles  of  naval  architecture  and  the 
details  of  shipbuilding.  How  much  this  training  contributes  to  the  efficiency 
of  naval  commanders  and  other  officers  I  need  not  say. 

Mr.  Reed  dwells  on  the  total  absence  of  even  an  attempt  to  in- 
struct naval  officers  of  all  ranks  in  the  department  of  construction. 

Even  oar  warrant  officers,  the  *'  carpenters  "  of  the  Navy,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  keep  our  Navy  in  repair  at  sea,  and  to  take  instant  measures  for  saving  oar 
ships  from  the  effects  of  injuries  sustained  by  collisions,  groundings,  or  during 
action— even  tliese  officers  are  subjected  to  no  special  and  organized  training 
whatever,  and  are  often  put  on  board  ship,  in  responsible  cliarge  of  the  repair- 
ing staff,  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  construction  of  their  vessel. 

I  knew  so  well  that  the  whole  class  of  naval  '*  carpenters  "  have  ibr  years 
been  anxious  to  obtain  a  better  training  for  their  very  responsible  duty,  that  I 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  be  allowed  to  organize  a  system  by  which  every  car- 
penter of  the  service  should  be  carefully  instructed  in  iron  shipbuilding,  and  as 
carefully  selected  for  particular  ships  on  account  of  his  fitness  for  the  duty ;  but 
some  tradition  about  warrant  officers  being  ^  executive  officers,"  and  therefore 
not  under  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  and  also,  I  fear,  some  jealousy  of 
the  patronage  of  such  appointments  passing  into  new  hands,  effectually  barred 
my  progress,  and  imposed  conditions  under  which  it  was  not  possible  to  give 
effect  to  my  wishes. 

I  do  not  think  I  shall  go  beyond  the  truth  if  I  say  that  other  warrant  officers 
are  asiieticient  of  suitable  training  as  carpenters.  I  have  certainly  known  of 
more  than  one  instance  in  which  the  machinery  by  which  our  great  modem 
guns  are  worked  at  sea  has  been  so  imperfectly  understood  that  the  "  breaks  '* 
which  are  intended  to  control  them  have  been  "greased ; "  and  no  doubt  a  war 
would  develope  sad  couisequenccs  of  the  enforced  ignorance  of  our  gunners. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  advocate  the  instruction  of  warrant  officers 
alone  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  shipbuilding;  it  is  in  my  judgment  pres- 
singly  desirable  that  the  whole  class  of  executive  officers  should  be  afforded  a 
certain  amount  of  training  in  these  subjects,  and  a  far  ampler  training  than 
they  now  receive  in  many  other  subjects  also.  The  Navy  suffers  very  much, 
even  in  peace  times,  from  the  want  of  a  more  liberal  training  on  the  part  of  its 
officers,  as  they  themselves  well  know;  and  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  in 
a  time  of  war  we  pluifl  have  to  make  great  sacrifices  on  account  of  our  neglect 
in  this  respect  Many  unwise  things  are  done,  and  many  unwise  reports  are 
written,  because  of  the  want  of  fuller  scientific  and  technical  information  on 
the  part  of  naval  officers ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  during  my  tenure 
of  the  Chief  Constructorship  serious  evils  arose  in  my  own  department  from 
the  outside  pressure  of  the  uninformed. 
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Mr.  Reed  would  locate  the  Naval  University  at  Greenwich. 

Such  a  Universltj  must  almost  of  a  necessity  be  metropolitan.  All  the  pro- 
vincial Government  Schools  of  Naval  Architecture  in  this  country  have  failed, 
and  always  must  fail,  because  the  metropolis  alone  can  supply  the  necessary 
professors  for  class  education  chiefly  of  a  scientific  character ;  and  the  same  is 
even  more  true  of  the  present  case.  AU  the  civil  members  of  the  late  Admi- 
ralty Committee  on  the  higher  education  of  naval  officers  concurred  in  this 
view,  none  more  strongly,  I  believe,  than  the  present  Director  of  Admiralty 
Education,  Dr.  Joseph  Woolley,  who  is  undoubtedly  at  once  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  most  enlightened  authority  alive  as  regards  all  questions  of  naval 
training.  And  there  is  this  very  strong  further  reason  for  making  this  Univer- 
sity metropolitan — viz.,  that  one  of  the  most  fhiitful  and  valuable  results  to  be 
anticipated  from  a  more  liberal  and  enlarged  education  of  our  naval  officera  is 
the  release  of  the  service  from  those  thousand  and  one  Old  World  prejudices 
which  cramp  the  action  and  spirit  of  the  service  in  these  modem  days,  wben 
other  nations  are  bringing  their  roost  free  and  cultivated  minds  to  bear  upon 
naval  warfare ;  and  to  found  a  Universi/y  in  a  port  where  the  present  traditioDS 
and  habits  of  thought  of  the  service  have  the  greatest  force,  would  be  to  place 
a  fatal  stumbling  block  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  work ;  and  if  the  metrop- 
olis is  to  be  the  home  of  the  University  there  can  not  be  a  doubt  about  the 
superior  eligibility  of  Greenwich.  There  the  magnificent  college  already 
stands,  with  its  empty  halls,  inviting  the  Government  to  devote  them  to  some 
great  national  and  naval  object  It  is  within  easy  reach  of  London,  professors 
and  teachers ;  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  great  shipbuilding  and  marine  engine- 
making  establishments,  and  also  of  Chatham  Dockyard.  It  is  on  the  banks  of 
our  noblest  river,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  open  country,  so  that  every  form  of 
healthful  recreation  would  be  available  for  the  studenta  It  also  afibrds  ample 
internal  space  for  all  those  laboratories,  model  rooms,  lecture  rooms,  and  other 
apartments,  which  could  only  be  secured  on  a  sufficient  scale  at  a  seaport  by  a 
large  outlay  of  money.  And,  above  all,  it  afibrds  the  readiest,  as  well  as  the 
best,  means  of  entering  upon  a  much  too  long-n^lected  undertaking. 

Id  the  same  issue  (Sept  20),  the  Times  had  a  leader  on  the  snh- 

ject,  from  which  we  take  a  few  pari^raphs. 

It  is  certainly  discouraging  for  a  nation  which  has  hitherto  held,  and  which 
means  to  keep,  the  first  place  in  the  world  as  a  naval  Power  to  find  that  in 
systematic  training  Russia  and  Germany  are  dangerously  surpassing  us.  Ko 
doubt  in  the  raw  material  of  a  navy  we  caff  compete  fearlessly  with  any  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  our  sailors  can  not  be  matched  for  enterprise,  resolu- 
tion, and  discipline,  nor  can  our  captains,  in  ppite  of  some  late  disasters,  be 
out-sailed  or  out-manceuvred  by  any  who  sail  under  foreign  flags.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  war  on  the  seas,  like  war  on  land,  is  year  by  year  becoming 
more  and  more  a  scientific  pursuit  Our  magnificent  iron-clad  fieet,  in  which 
Mr.  Reed  feels  justly  a  parental  interest,  is  too  precious  a  possession  to  be 
intrusted  to  men  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  so  two-edged  an  instrument 
But  how  should  our  naval  officers  know  how  to  manage  an  iron-dad  ship  ? 
They  are  tuuglit  nothing  'about  the  construction  of  these  triumphs  of  modem 
science ;  thoy  do  not,  as  a  rule,  possess  oven  the  elementary  knowledge  which 
would  enable  them  to  commence  the  study  of  the  subject. 

Whether  the  unequaled  advantages  offered  by  Greenwich  Hospital  be  turned 
to  account  or  some  more  expensive  method  be  adopted  by  a  Government  which 
pins  ita  credit  on  economy,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  education  of  naval 
officers  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Not  to  speak  of  the  absolute  absurdity  of 
sending  ironclads  to  sea  in  charge  of  officers  who  know  no  more  of  the  con- 
struction of  an  iron-clad  than  they  know  of  the  latest  improvements  in  cotton- 
spinning  machinery,  it  is  obvious  that  a  system  under  ^hich  men  whose  busi- 
ne-ss  is  to  navigate  costly  vessels  of  war,  are  sent  to  their  work  without  know- 
ing even  the  elements  of  mathematics,  must  sooner  or  later  result  in  a  disas- 
trous collup:^e.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  such  has  not  been  the  case 
already, — whether  the  recent  mischances  in  the  conduct  at  sea  of  some  of  our 
finest  vessels  may  not  be  traceable  to  the  imperfect  education  of  the  officers. 
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When  other  nations  are  giving  their  sailors  scientific  teaching,  and  when  we 
are  expending  gigantic  suras  on  the  construction  of  a  Navy  which  must  be 
handled  in  accordance  witli  scientific  principles,  it  appears  absurd,  or  worse,  to 
allow  the  commanders  and  the  officers  of  our  iron-clads  to  go  to  sea  without 
the  slightest  guarantee  for  their  knowledge  of  tlie  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  one  of  our  modem  monster  ships  is  to  be  managed.  If  an  iron-clad 
happens,  as  we  may  presume,  considering  what  has  lately  happened,  is  not 
impossible,  to  strike  upon  a  rock  or  otherwise  seriously  to  damage  herself  at 
a  distance  from  home  dockyards,  the  cliances  are  that  no  one  on  board,  from 
the  captain  down  to  the  carpenter,  will  know  how  to  repair  ihe  damage. 

To  the  urgent  demand  for  more  scientific  knowledge  of  naval 

construction,  Admiral  Henry  J.  Rouse  interposes*  a  plea  for  more 

seamanship,  discipline,  and    education   afloat.     In  the  Times  for 

Sept.  28,  the  bluff  Admiral  says,  rather  bluntly : 

I  was  alive  to  tlie  want  of  seamanShip  and  to  the  neglect  of  a  naval  educa- 
tion from  the  moment  a  midshipman  left  his  school  and  was  appointed  to  a 
steamer:  but  I  always  flattered  myself  there  was  one  redeemmg  point — name- 
ly— gunnery — in  which  the  officers  of  the  present  day  had  a  wonderful  preem- 
inence over  the  old  school.  How  is  the  pro|x>sed  college  to  ameliorate  this 
state  of  things?  Will  it  make  the  young  officers  engineers  when  on  board  ship? 
Th»y  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  engineer,  who  is,  in  fact,  the  com- 
manding officer.  Will  warrant  officers,  carpenters,  and  gunners,  be  educated 
there?  And  in  answer  to  Mr.  Reed  relying  upon  the  carpenter  in  the  event  of 
a  ship  grounding  (not  ^n  uncommon  occurrence),  we  look  to  the  captain  to  lay 
out  his  anchors,  lighten  his  ship  and  heave  her  off  by  purchnse  over  nurchase ; 
we  do  not  consult  the  carpenter.  Mr.  Reed  soys, — '*  The  men  who  will  have 
to  design  for  our  Navy  will  never  be  free  to  design  the  best  .ships  which  can  be 
provid&d  until  an  improved  education  of  the  wliole  naval  service  unbinds  tlie 
hands  of  the  sdeniifia  servants  of  the  Admiralty." 

Who  are  the  scientific  servants  ?  Are  tlie  men  who  designed  the  iron-bound 
monsters  at  the  expense  of  half  a  million  each;  which  have  every  bad  quality, 
which  can  neither  sail,  wear,  nor  stay  better  than  a  coal  barge,  and  which  roll 
and  pitch  Hke  maniacs  owing  to  the  weight  of  their  armor,  and  which  are  cer- 
tain to  founder  if  called  upon  to  face  a  very  heavy  gale  ?  Are  the  servants 
scientific  who  stow  their  ballast  on  empty  cells,  thereby  preventing  a  ship 
righting  herself  if  she  heels  over  33  deg.  under  canvas,  and  which  makes  her 
capsize  keel  uppermost,  according  to  the  simple  law  of  gravitation  which 
impels  the  vacuum  to  the  surface  ?  Was  the  servant  scientific  who  reduced  a 
ship^s  ballast  300  tons,  and  put  a  corresponding  weight  of  iron  on  the  upper 
works,  boasting  he  had  retiuned  the  same  line  of  immersion  without  calculating 
the  loss  af  stability,  and  did  not  the  Admiralty  listen  to  him  like  countrymen 
to  a  mountebank,  and  reward  him  with  a  grant  of  money  ? 

If  a  Greenwich  College  could  diminish  the  frightful  excesses  and  expenditure 
in  the  last  eight  years  in  the  building  department,  for  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons demanded  an  investigation,  which  was  checkmated  by  sending  a  dis- 
tinguished admiral  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  if  it  could  instruct  the  scientific 
servants  in  the  mysteries  of  their  vocation,  and  convert  tlie  simple  landsmen  in 
Cbaring-cross  into  naval  oracles:  if  it  could  make  young  officers  seamen  by 
inspiration,  then  I  should  agree  with  Mr.  Reed  that  a  Greenwich  College  would 
be  most  desirable. 

As  for  the  junk>r  officers  nothing  but  a  sailing  ship  can  educate  a  seaman. 
If  a  midshipman  loses  the  precious  years  from  14  to  17  in  a  steamer  he  will  be 
too  old  and  proud  to  leam  his  profession,  and  when  later  in  life  he  is  sent  to 
take  command  of  a  prize  ship  under  canvas  in  war  time  he  will  look  very  fool- 
ish in  half  a  gale  of  wind. 

If  any  man  will  take  the  trouble  to  think,  he  roost  be  convinced  that  no  ship 
of  any  size,  no  armor  dypei  septempliris,  no  guns  of  25  tons  can  compete  with 
an  iron-cased  steam  ram  of  about  1,200  tons,  invulnerable,  bomb-proof^  which 
would  put  five  feet  of  cold  steel  under  a  ship's  water  line  going  14  miles  per 
hour.  We  are  now  building  gunboats  to  protect  the  coast.  One  of  Mr.  Drake's 
steam  rams  of  about  300  tons,  without  a  gun  mounted,  would  destroy  a  dozen 
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of  them.  In  the  next  naval  action  histoiy  will  be  repeated.  Romans,  Cartha- 
geniaos,  and  again  the  naves  rostraicEj  alias  the  Steam  Ram,  will  carry  tbe  daj. 
It  is  wouderful  that  the  Admiralty  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  baild- 
ing  their  hogs  iu  armor  to  defy  shot  and  shell,  ignoring  the  terrible  attack  of 
this  superior  power.  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend.  To  save  enormoos  sums  of 
money  and  a  waste  of  coal  we  ought  to  pay  oft*  aU  our  useless  monsters  and 
during  peace  to  commission  small  ships  with  auxiliary  screws,  nevt^r  to  bum  a 
coal  except  iu  a  case  of  necessity ;  and  tiien,  by  keeping  squadrons  at  sea,  we 
might  improve  our  discipline,  our  seamanship,  and  etiprii  de  corps. 

The  letter  of  Admiral  Rouse  was  accompanied  by  a  leader  in 

tbe  Times  of  the  same  date  from  which  we  take  a  few  paragraphs. 

The  spirit  of  an  English  sailor  ©f  the  old  school,  with  his  bluff,  outspoken, 
uncompromising  detestation  of  change,  and  his  unfaltering  belief  iliat  all  that 
has  been  was  right,  is  something  to  wonder  at  and  even  admire,  if  we  should 
not  care  to  imitate  it,  in  these  d!ays  of  perpetual  motion.  Hd  has  observed,  as 
we  all  have,  with  shame  and  misgiving,  that  while  the  cost  of  our  vast  iron- 
clad vessels  of  war  is  growing  yearly  gi-eater,  the  officers  of  the  new  genera- 
tion who  are  to  be  intrusted  with  the  handling  of  these  expensive  moni^ters  are 
not  comparable  for  practical  skill  and  shiftiness  with  those  of  Admiral  Rouse's 
contemporaries  "who  dominated  the  sens  in  sailing  frigates  in  the  days  before 
either  steam  or  ship-armor  was  devised.  In  his  perception  of  the  defects  of 
our  present  system  the  Admiral  does  not  stand  alone;  it  is  condemned  by  the 
ablest  officers  who  are  now  in  command  of  our  fleets,  by  the  eminent  engineers 
who  construct  them — unfortunately,  with  still  more  eloquent  urgency  by  the 
voice  of  our  recent  naval  annals.  The  misadventures  of  the  Captain,  the 
Psyche,  laid  the  Agincourt,  not  to  mention  less  serious  mishaps,  have  startled  us 
all,  and  the  seamanship  of  the  British  Navy  has  come  to  be  gravely  questioned. 

Let  us  compare  Admiral  Rouse's  remedy  with  Mr.  Reed's. 

The  latter  is  dwelling  on  the  custom  of  sending  young  boys  to  sea- with  nec- 
essarily imperfect  training,  and  of  promoting  them  to  the  higher  grades,  though 
in  the  meantime  they  have  had  no  opportunities  of  scientific  ins^truction.  He 
asserts  the  consequence  is  that  very  few  of  the  officers  who  command  our 
costly  iron-clads  at  the  present  day  know  any  thing  of  the  construction  or  the 
qualities  of  those  gigantic  boating  masses.  Admiral  Rouse  admits  this  fully, 
but  he  superadds  a  charge  at  leavSt  as  serious ;  he  alleges  that  few  or  none  of 
our  modem  naval  officers  who  spend  the  years  of  their  apprenticeship  to  the 
Bea  on  board  a  steamer,  and  who  "  worship  the  boiler  whenever  they  are  in  a 
Bcrape,"  do  know  or  can  know  any  thing  of  real  seamanship.  Mr.  Reed  says 
that  the  study  of  the  principles  of  shipbuilding  is  unknown  among  the  officers 
of  our  Navy,  and  that  accordingly,  few  of  them  can  handle  an  iron-dad.  Ad- 
miral Rouse  says  that  the  study  of  the  winds  and  waves  is  neglected  by  them, 
and  that  not  many  of  them  can  sail  a  fKgate.  Mr.  Reed  demands  a  Naval 
University  to  teach  officers  the  theory  of  navigation  as  applied  to  the  vast 
masses  of  iron  now  afloat  under  our  flag.  AdmirsU  Rouse  would  get  rid  of  theee 
"useless  monsters"  altogether,  would,  during  peace,  commission  small  "ships 
with  auxiliary  screws,"  and  "  never  bum  a  coal  except  in  case  of  necessity.** 
Here  we  have  the  ancient  and  the  modem  spirit  in  contrast  and  juxtaposition. 
The  former,  obstinate  and  often  illogical,  but  with  a  certain  rude  and  not 
Unjustified  faith  in  practice,  deserves  our  respect,  for  it  was  this  spirit  which 
won  us,  in  old  times,  our  naval  supremacy.  The  latter  may  be  over-bold  and 
presumptuously  contemptuous  of  the  past  and  all  its  belongings;  but  it  is  the 
spirit  of  progress,  and  on  its  guidance  we  have  to  depend  for  the  maintenanoe 
of  the  renown  we  achieved  in  the  earlier  and  darker  time. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1871,  Capt.  James  G.  Goodenough,  R.  N., 
read  a  paper  before  tbe  Royal  United  Service  Institute,  on  the  Pre- 
liminary Education  of  Naval  Officers,  from  which  we  make  extracts. 

I  should  be  guilty  of  an  absurd  and  forced  indifference  to  what  is  passing 
around  me  if  I  were  not  to  say  that  an  impression  now  exists  very  generally 
iu  tbe  service,  that  the  views  which  finds  most  favor  with  r^ard  to  tiie  train* 
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ing  of  the  officers  of  Her  Mfy'estj's  Navy  is,  that  the  naval  officer  should  be 
taught  youDg;  that  he  should  be  made  to  devote  himself  to  the  details,  and 
nothing  but  details  of  his  profession  from  boyhood  to  youth,  and  finom  youth  to 
middle  age,  and  that  somewhere  behind  middle  age  and  old  age,  he  should  be 
deemed  to  be  warrant,  and  be  thrown  away  a  pensioner  on  the  country's  grati- 
tude, .unfit  even  to  have  a  voice  in  the  guidance  of  the  aflairs  of  the  service  to 
which  he  may  have  been  an  ornament  This  impression  is  doing  much  harm 
in  all  directions. 

It  is  weakening  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  self-improvement  in  naval 
officers ;  it  is  tending  to  narrow  and  circumscribe  the  idea  of  responsibility  of 
a  naval  commander  fbr  aU  things  coming  within  his  ken,  and  to  lower  his  con- 
ception of  his  own  position  from  that  of  a  representative  of  his  country  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  an  agent  of  her  policy,  and  a  guardian  of  her  commerce,  to 
Uiat  of  being  a  mere  executing  tool,  whose  only  argument  is  force. 

The  warning  which  I  sliould  give,  and  it  contains  the  whole  case,  is  this, — 
that  while  all  other  circumstances  of  life  at  sea  have  changed  considerably  in 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  preUminary  training  of  our  officers  has  not  changed 
in  its  main  features.  It  is  not  merely  that  our  material,  whether  in  ships  or 
guns,  steamships  or  cnnvas,  has  changed.  It  is  not  only  that  our  material  has 
become  far  more  .complicated  than  of  yore.  If  that  alone  were  the  case,  the 
system  of  a  former  age  might  supplant  the  wants  of  the  day.  No  I  the  cliange 
whose  bearing  we  have  failed  to  acknowledge,  even  though  we  may  have  per- 
ceived it,  is  this,  that  while  formerly  the  conduct  of  ships  at  sea,  their  disci- 
pline, aud  the  handling  of  their  material  generally,  was  based  on  the  experi- 
ence obtained  in  the  practical  individual  lives  from  early  years,  and  on  an  ac- 
quaintance with  external  phenomena  and  internal  details,  which  were  not 
reduced  to  laws  or  elevated  into  systems ;  now,  we  do  possess  rules  and  laws, 
which  greatly  reduce  the  value,  if  they  do  not  quite  supersede,  the  practical 
experience  of  a  single  life.  In  every  one  of  the  varied  practical  duties  of  a 
sea  officer,  this  is  the  case,  whether  in  navigation  or  in  discipline,  in  artillery  or 
in  manceuvring ;  and  I  say  that  this  constitutes  the  great  change  in  a  sea  life 
to  which  we  have  made  no  corresponding  advance.  I  say  that  although  those 
laws  and  systems  exist,  we  still  continue  to  let  the  details  which  they  include 
be  painfully  and  only  practically  acquired  by  experience,  instead  of  method- 
ically teaching  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based. 

The  principles  on  which  I  consider  that  that  education  should  rest  are  these : 
First,  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  period  of  education  and 
that  of  special  training.  S::cond,  that  special  training  should  be  the  business 
of  the  Government,  while  education  should  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  parents, 
at  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country.  Thirds  that  the  handling  of  ships'  sails 
and  boats,  and  the  principles  of  command  should  be  methodically  taught,  in- 
stead of,  as  at  present,  being  left  to  chance  observations  and  the  accidents  of 
service.  Fauftk,  that  the  young  officers  under  training  in  schoolships  should 
have  no  command,  except  over  each  other,  aud  should  count  no  sea  time ;  and 
that  on  entering  the  service  afloat  in  sea-going  ships,  they  should  become  at 
once,  in  some  measure,  responsible  officers,  though  liable  to  future  examina- 
tions, and  to  produce  evidence  of  having  done  work  after  leaving  the  training- 
ships.  Fifth,  that  in  order  to  discourage  cramming,  all  entrance  examinations 
should  be  confined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  subject  of  study  at  advanced  pub- 
lic schools,  and  that  every  candidate  should  be  required  to  bring  with  him  cer-* 
tillcates  of  a  year's  good  conduct  from  his  last  school. 

I  wish  to  see  a  distinction  made  between  the  education  and  the  special  train- 
ing of  naval  officers.  I  do  not  pretend  to  g^ve  the  precise  age  at  which  this 
distinction  should  be  made.  It  will  necessarily  differ  with  different  boys,  and 
I  would  therefore  have  a  two  years'  limit  to  the  age  of  entry  instead  of  one. 
My  opinion  is,  that  special  training  sliould  begin  at  from  14  to  16,  and  that  it 
should  be  continued  from  that  age  for  three  years;  that  is,  from  an  average  of 
16  to  an  average  of  18  in  the  college  and  seargoing  training  ships. 

I  should  wish  young  officers  to  proceed  thence  to  the  ordinary  service  afloat, 
and  after  two  years'  service  in  a  sea-going  ship  to  be  admitted  to  pass  an 
examination  for  lieutenants. 

The  examination  for  entry,  which  under  the  system  I  propose,  would  be  at 
the  average  age  of  15,  should  take  place  in  November  of  each  year,  and  should 
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be  arranged^  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  comprise  subjects  which  do  not  reqaire 
special  cramming,  but  are  taught  generallj  in  our  public  schools,  omitting 
8om<\  Rijch  as  Greek,  of  which  no  further  use  or  notice  would  be  made  io  their 
future  career,  and  substituting  French,  or  another  modem  language  in  lien. 

The  college  would  then  open  for  the  cadets  on  the  1st  of  Febmarj,  and 
and  while  indoor  studies  of  navigation,  nautical  astronomy  and  modem  Ian- 
guj^es  occupied  the  mornings,  the  afccmoons  should  be  devoted  to  praciicul 
seamanship  until  the  tirst  of  May,  when  they  should  embark  in  a  corvette, 
espe<ially  set  apart  for  their  instruction,  until  August 

Durin^r  tlicso  four  months  they  should  pertbrm  every  practical  duty  of  their 
profession  with  their  own  hands,  under  ini^traciion.  with  plenty  of  time,  and 
with  patient,  steady  instructoi's.  and  at  the  end  of  their  cruise,  after  an  inspec- 
tion by  the  governor  of  the  college,  they  should  strip  and  clear  their  vessel 
before  proceeding  on  a  summer  lioiiday. 

During  the  cruise  they  should  not  only  leara  to  take  and  work  their  own 
ob'-^rvntions  fur  the  position  of  the  ship  by  the  ordinary  known  methods,  but 
siiould  also  study  the  pilotngc  of  the  coast  of  England,  whenever  visttod. 

Al'ior  the  vacation  th<'y  should  again  rig  their  vessel,  and  until  the  end  of 
October  should  have  instruction  in  rigging,  nuisting.  and  so  on.  while  the  weath- 
er pernjitted,  as  well  as  continuing  to  exorcise  in  boata  November  and  De- 
cember being  devoted  to  indoor  studies  and  examination.  This  would  complete 
the  tirsf  year  of  training. 

Tlie  second  year  would  begin  as  the  first,  with  indoor  studies  in  the  morning, 
the  advanced  seaniant^liip  class  of  tiie  afternoon,  alternating  with  gnnnery 
instruction  classes  until  May,  when  the  second  class  would  embark  in  a  steam 
corvette,  and  in  addition  to  the  study  of  seamanship,  as  in  the  first  year,  would 
join  that  of  steam  machinery.  While  the  cruise  of  the  first  year  would  have 
l)een  on  board  a  sailing  corvette,  and  on  the  south  coast  of  England  generally, 
that  of  the  second  year  should  have  been  extended  to  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingrlom  Und  western  cosist  of  Europe;  and  while  the  sailing  corvette  siiould 
be  manned  by  steady  old  seamen,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  at  qnickness 
of  manoeuvre,  the  steam  corvette  for  the  second  year  should  be  manned  by 
active  young  trained  able  seamen,  and  all  manceavres  should  be  performed 
together,  as  in  actual  practice  in  man-of-war,  the  young  cadets  under  training 
working  a  mast. 

At  the  end  of  this  cruise,  they  would  not  only  strip  their  vessel,  bat  would 
also  take  to  pieces  the  principal  parts  of  the  machineiy,  before  the  cummer 
holidays  and  after  inspection. 

On  recommencement  of  term  in  October,  indoor  studies  shonld  again  be 
taken  up,  and  the  final  examination  for  the  rank  of  midshipmen  slioold  take 
place  in  December,  the  average  age  of  the  young  oflBcers  being  now  17  years. 

1  siiould  now  reassemble  the  midshipmen  on  Febroary  1st,  either  oo  board 
the  guiint-ry  ships  or  in  a  special  ship  attached  to  the  college,  for  a  three 
months'  course  in  practiod  gunnery,  after  being  examined  in  which,  they  should 
be  discharged  into  a  full-rigged,  full-manned  frigate  for  final  instruction  in  the 
duties  of  an  officer,  under  selected  captains,  commanders,  and  lieutenant& 
They  should  here  alternately  take  the  duties  of  officers  of  tops,  officere  of  boats, 
officers  in  charge  of  a  particular  mast,  and  in  rotation  as  officers  of  the  watcK 
under  the  care  and  guidance  of  a  lieutenant  of  each  watcli,  while  lectures  and 
exercise  in  manoeuvres  of  ships  and  boats,  of  heavy  and  field  guns,  of  small- 
arm  drills  and  landing  parties,  should  be  systematicnlly  taught  them.  At  the 
end  of  tins  cruise,  which  should  extend  to  the  Mediterranean,  an  examination 
in  seaniansliip  should  take  place,  and  the  midshipmen  would  be  discharged  into 
the  service  afloat,  at  an  average  age  of  18  years,  where  they  would  serve  aa 
midshipmen  for  one  year  before  examination  (as  now)  for  sub-lientenaDts. 

Thus,  the  whole  course  of  training  would  be  two  years  at  college,  and  in  train- 
ing corvettes  as  cadet«,  and  one  year's  training  in  practical  gunnerr,  and  in- 
struction  as  an  officer  in  various  duties,  with  the  rank  of  midshipman,  peri<Mrm- 
iug  all  t)io  dtities  of  a  subordinate  officer,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  an  exam- 
ination should  take  place  in  all  the  subj^cts  of  the  profession,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad.  This  preliminary  education  should  be  followed  by  the  modification 
of  the  navigating  class,  the  creation  of  an  examination  for  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant, and  other  clianges  in  rank. 
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Algebra,  460. 
Alphonso  X.  of  Spain,  642. 
Ambition,  as  a  motire,  848. 

Carlyle,628. 

Chatham,  142. 

Cheeterfleld,124. 

Quintilian,  22. 
Amosements,  firom  books,  121, 905. 
Analysis  of  a  book,  112, 225, 290. 
Anatomy,  79, 474. 

Anaxageras,  a  teacher  of  Pericles,  185. 
Anaxarchus,  100. 
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Anclent^Geomnhy,  History,  and  Ideas,  4S6, 631. 
Ang^,  78,  lo7,  854. 
Annapolis,  Naral  Academy ,896. 

lOstorleal  Derelopment,  896. 

Admission,  906. 

Course  of  Studies,  900. 

Discipline.  918. 

Cost  Ul9,  926. 

Reorganisation,  plan  of,  921. 
Annotations  by  Whately,  108, 178. 
Anthony,  Uemrt,  809. 

Speech  In  Senate  on  Competitive  Ex.,  809. 
Antipathies,  148,  816. 
Appensell.  Canton,  894. 
AppcUtes  in  children,  68. 
ArbiturienteU'Examen,  297. 
Architecture,  School,  667. 

Naval,  832,  628. 
Aristocracy,  Dangers  of  a  MHItary,  851. 
Aristotle,  17, 21,  78, 117,  602. 
Aristippus,  100. 
Arithmetic,  166,  460. 

Neglect  in  EugUsh  Schools,  469. 
Argumentation,  128,  282. 
Army  Schools  in  EngliHh  Service,  640, 625. 

Garrison  and  Barrack  Schools,  626. 

Chelsea  Training  School  for  Army -Masters,  626. 

Kneller  IIa!l  Music  College,  626. 
Art.  Unirerslty  Study,  612. 
Artillery,  Gunnery,  and  Mnsketxy,  School  of. 

Fortress  Monroe,  821. 

Munich,  821. 

Shoebruynoss,  606,  618,  616. 

Vienna,  818. 
Arts  in  the  UniTersity  curriculum,  168, 

Deftotire  method  of  teaching,  163. 
Aflhburton,  Lord,  442. 
Aacham.  R.,  Ladr  Jane  Qrey,  877. 
Assodalaons.earlT,  448. 
Astronomy,  188, 166. 
Asylum  for  Orphans,  Military,  626. 

Dublin  MlUtary  Orphan  Institute,  626. 

Chelsea  Military  Orphan  Asylum.  626. 
Athens,  estimation  of  Teachers  in,  l86. 
Athens,  University ,  408 
Athletic  Sports,  169.  916. 
Attention,  to  business  In  hand,  126  879. 

Soul  of  memory,  126. 

Habits  of,  should  be  attained,  460. 
Augnstine,  St.,28,44. 
Austria. 

Military  System  and  Schools  in  1809, 805, 966. 

Technical  Drawing,  701. 

Naval  and  Navigation  Schools,  888. 
Authority  in  the  teacher,  28. 
Authority,  method  of,  in  teaching,  489. 
Authors,  influence  of,  206,  226. 
Aversion  to  school  text  books,  444. 
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Bache,  A  D  ,  cited,  402. 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  47, 270,  649. 
Bacox,  Vraxcis,  71, 92, 

Essay  on  Di^ouno,  177. 

Enay  on  lUchee,  255. 

Emay  on  Studies,  108. 

EiMay  on  Travel,  235. 
Bacon,  Nathaniel,  140. 
Baker,  Col..  548. 
Baltimore,  Primary  School,  677. 
BANGitorT,  Qf^rok,  897. 

Organizer  of  Naval  Academy,  897. 
Baenard,  IIbmrt,  list  of  publicationn,  074. 

English  Pedagogy,  416. 

Military  Schools,  t»7,  d49. 

National  Education  in  Europe  870. 

Report  on  Military  Academy,  783. 

Report  on  Naval  Academy,  901. 

Studies  and  Conduct.  65. 
Basil,  St.,  of  Cappodocia,  at  Athens, 
Barron,  William  U.,  724. 
Barrow,  Isaac,  13,  98, 94. 
Barry,  Col.  William,  821. 

Artillery  School,  821. 
Basle,  Ilair-Cantous,  394. 
Bavaria,  817,  956. 

Military  System  and  Schools,  SIS. 
Beauty,  sense  of,  16, 512. 
Beecher  Oatharine  E.,  8Q7. 
Behavior,  in  children,  316. 
Benevolence  in  trifles,  136. 
Bent,  the  Natural,  15.  27. 107, 148. 
Bequeathing  property,  2d8. 
Bern,  Canton,  895. 

Beyeie,  William,  l^ttem  Drawing,  702. 
Beca,  remarkable  memory,  90. 
BIBLE.  Estimate  of, 

Uumbolt,  273.  Sonthey,  101. 

Newman,  274.  Tkylor,  286. 

Sedgwick ,  228.  WTiately ,  108. 

Bible,  influence  on  nations,  274. 
BibUcal  History,  157. 

Biographies ,  50,  229.  Biology ,  470, 478. 

Blackboard,  at  Westpoint,  786. 
Blackie,  >»rof.,  896.  700. 
Board-Class  at  Sandhurst,  568. 
Board  of  Military  Education,  EngUnd,  507. 
Board  of  Visitors  of  West  Point,  683. 

Report  of  1871, 1863,  684. 
Boarding-schools  and  Private  Tutors,  28, 862,  849. 
Boards  in  French  Military  Schools,  298. 
BoDLRiOH,  Sir  Thomas,  71. 

Letter  to  Francis  Bacon,  71. 
Bolingbroke,  139. 
Boolcs,  value  and  use,  205. 

Bacon,  108,  llo,  205.         Herschel,  205. 

Barrow,  94.  Hillhouw,  208. 

Burleigh .  74.  liocke,  222. 

Carly lo,  iOS,  524.  Macaulav ,  206. 

Channiusc ,  207 .  Mil  ton ,  ^)5, 228. 

Choato.  206.  Jloon,  208. 

Cicero,  209.  Heincius,  215. 

Cowlcv ,  208.  Potter,  215. 

DeQuinccv ,  193.  Rice,  210. 

Everett,  211.  Sedgwick,  228. 

Fuller,  n.  Verplauck,  219. 

Franklin,  213.  Watt««,  216. 

Orimke.  230.  Whately,  104. 

Uall,  82,  84, 210.  Wlnthrop,  209. 

Book  Mlucation ,  524. 
Book-learning,  1>12. 
Books,  care  of,  229. 

Books,  difllculty  of  recommending,  208. 
Botany,  as  a  school  study,  54,  61, 491. 
Uenft^y ,  469.  Wilson ,  49. 

Uookcr,  472. 
Boyle,  Sir  Robert,  227. 
Bourses,  in  French  SchooLs,  288. 
Boynton's  HL-ttory  of  West  Point,  799. 
Boy-training,  <trcek  idea  of,  436. 
Brandywlno  Springs,  Militorv  School,  846. 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  Spain,  643. 


Brodoham,  IIehkt,  161. 

Letter  to  Z.  Macaulay,  161. 

Trainiug  for  public  speaking,  162. 

Appeal  for  human  advancement,  164. 

Teachers  of  mankind,  164. 
Burleigh,  LiORd,  74, 

Advice  to  his  Son,  75. 
Bdrxs,  Robert,  96. 

Advice  to  a  Friend,  05. 
Burke,  Edmund.  162, 187, 

Model  for  English  Student,  in  oratof^,  162. 

Conversational  Power,  187. 
Burnet's  History,  139. 
Burgh  Schools  of  Scotland.  696. 

Relations  to  University,  697. 
Bushnell,  Horace,  887. 

Unconscious  Influence,  887. 

Power  of  Charaeter,  8^. 

Double  Une  of  receiving  and  giving,  389. 

Children's  Imitative  Sense.  890. 

Secret  of  Influence  in  Paul  and  Chri«i,  391. 
Business  of  life,  l04. 
Business  31en,  Value  of  book^  to,  216. 
Byron,  Aversion  to  school  assoeiaUons,  448. 

California  State  Agricultural  School,  883. 
Cantonal  Divirions  in  Switzerland,  394. 

Census  of  1870,  893. 
Cadet,  Military  i^orps,  833. 

Bavaria,  317. 

England,  572. 

Prussia,  297. 

Switzerland.  899. 

United  SUtes,  722,  922. 
Calhoun,  John  C.  8i»5. 
Caligniphy,  58,  55. 
Calling  to  a  pursuit.  79. 
Camelford,  Ix>rd.  129. 
Cardboard  Constructions  in  Drawing,  704. 
Carltlb,  Thomas,  524. 

Letter  to  a  Young  Man,  203. 

Address  as  Rector  of  Edinburgh  Univeniity ,  524. 

Diligence  and  honesty  in  Study.  624. 

Books  should  be  made  more  a-^laUe,  624. 

The  true  I^eorv  of  nations,  526. 

Wisdom — Endowments — Silence,  627. 

Ambition  avoided— Modesty— Wealth,  628. 

Reverence  in  school  culture,  528,  9. 
Carnot,  Competitive  Principle,  792. 
Catechism,  309. 

Catholk:  Church  Sist^^rhoods,  889,  899. 
Cavalry,  Schools  of,  309. 
Cecil,  Sir  WiUl-un,  U. 
Ceremonial  behavior,  246. 
Chadwick,  Edward,  i94, 818. 

('ompetitiVe  Examination,  818. 

Military  Drill  in  Schools,  871. 
Chanmno,  WiLLi.iM  Ellbrt,  207. 

Books  and  Reading,  207. 
Charity,  94,  871,  881. 
CdATUAM,  Earl  of,  129. 

Letters  to  his  Nephew,  180. 
ChcLnea  Military  Orphan  Asylum,  626. 
(?hidtng,  or  Reprimimds,  36J 
Cheltenhnm  Coll<^s  546,  69l 
ChemUtry ,  60,  470.  476,  490, 602. 
Chirss,  not  a  diversion, 
CuKSTKRPiELD,  Earl  of,  128. 

I/ctters  to  his  Son,  125. 
Choatc,  Rufiis,  books  and  reading.  206. 
Choice  of  books,  219. 
Choice  of  paths,  78,  88,  97. 
Choice  of  Service,  Ortuluatos,  764. 
Christ,  Silent  Power  of,  14jk,  892. 
Christianity  in  education,  309. 
Cities  OS  Places  of  Education,  847. 
Civilization,  modem,  434. 
Cicero,  cited,  27,  32,  84,  36,  74,  209, 

Professiionsl  and  oratorical  training,  166. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  550,  794. 
Civil  Schools,  preparatory  to  Military,  287, 297. 
Civilian  in  a  Military  Board,  299,  688. 
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CUrendon,  Lonlf  140. 
Cbusiflcstion  for  Inatruction  at 

Annapoliji  Naral  Academy ,  910. 

Saadburat  Military  College,  677. 

West  Point  Military  Academy,  762. 

Woolwich  military  Academy,  5^1. 
Clawiification  of  Facts,  476. 
CUumification  of  the  sciences,  469. 
Clanical,  origin  of  t(>rm,  200. 
Classical  studies,  opioioiu  respecting, 

Byron,  448.  .MacauUy ,  440. 

Chatham,  1-30.  Blartincau,  446. 

Donald.^n,  435.  Mill,  601. 

DeQaincev,  200.  Milton,  162. 

Froude,  620, 521.  Niebuhr,  171. 

Gladstone,  43S.  Sou  they,  443. 

Uer^chel,  467.  Temple,  417. 

:    Hodgson,  444.  TyudjiU,  481. 

Johnson,  3'JO,  Vaughan,  446. 

Locke,  146.  Whewell,  468. 

Lowe,  421. 
Claiw-roadiug  of  books,  223. 
Cleanliness  and  Order,  86,  70, 
Clear  and  precise  ideas  of  any  sul^t,  464. 
Clepsydra,  water  time-piece,  191. 
Clergy  and  Education,  844. 
Clothes,  and  dress,  272. 
Coast  Survey,  888. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.  189, 194. 
College,  or  associated  education,  862,  867. 
Colleges,  686, 695. 
Cou.l^ow(K)D,  Adxieal,  Lord,  879, 

Letters  on  education  of  his  daughter,  879. 
Colored  spectacles,  reading  with,  110. 
Commandant  of  Cadets.  571. 
Commentators,  146, 17o. 
Commerce,  Schools  of,  666. 
Commercial  Accounts,  62. 
Commissioners  of  Military  Education,  686. 
Common-place  book,  78,  90,  224. 
Common  oocurrence0,  not  enough  noted,  119. 
Commencing  Master  of  Art,  164. 
Compassionate  AUowronce,  676. 
CompeUUve  Examination,  788,  805, 807,  922. 

England,  441, 666,  818,  816. 

Ireland,  808. 

France,  299. 811. 

Prussia,  300. 

United  States,  790,  809, 922. 
Compositi9n  in  ancient  tongues,  152, 171,  425. 

More*8  advice  to  his  daughter,  872. 
Composition  In  vernacular,  168,  178, 

Learned  by  translating  from  other  languages,  166. 

Promoted  by  writing  out  notes  of  lectures,  496. 
Concordat  with  Rome,  648. 
Conduct,  and  Studies,  66. 

I'refiice  and  Contents,  66. 
Conduct  in  Military  Schools,  680. 
Conduct,  suggestions  respecting  points  of. 

Ambition,  124,  628.  Industry,  71. 

Attention,  126.  Inferiors,  76, 187, 

Behavior,  124, 137, 248-     Kindred,  76. 

Borrowing,  76,  858.  Lawsuits  76. 

Charity ,  &I.  Unding.  287, 266. 

Companions,  76.  Manners,  89,  248. 

Confidence,  76.  Marriage,  75,  270. 

Conscience,  96.  Modesty,  70,  370. 

Conversation,  76,   127,   Motives,  07, 96, 128, 870. 

Courtesy,  70.  [177.    Money,  249. 

Diet,  83, 160.  Objects  in  life,  147. 

Discretion,  178.  Occupation,  79, 107. 

Diversions,  80.  Order,  90,  247. 

Dress,  81,272.  Profiinity,  70. 

Drinking,  80.  Profession,  79,  97. 

Devotions,  69,  73,  82.        l»rofligaoy ,  134 . 

Expenditures.  76,  86.        Qimrivtiug,  286. 

Early  rising,  189.  Religion,  f4,  184,  870. 

Endorsing,  76.  Reverence,  9,  67. 

Exercise,  37.  Sarcasm,  128. 

Famiii^ty,  182.  Self-control,  96. 


Conduct,  suggestions  respecting  points  of. 

Filial  duty,  76.  Sensuality ,  96, 97. 

Friends.  16,  80.  Silence,  80, 134,  628. 

Gaiety,  70.  Sleep,  81. 

Health,  82, 628.  Sunday,  84. 

Honesty,  174,  626.  Superiors,  70,  76, 187. 

Hospitality,  16.  Travel.  71,  75,  281. 

Humilitv,  466.  Tmthllilness,  70. 

Tndependance,  96.  Wife,  76,  271. 

Conference,  with  othersMn  reading,  112,  228,  225. 
Conscious  manner  179,  388. 
Consequences,  pondered  over,  286. 
Construction,  course  of,  698. 
Contempt,  11.36. 
Continuity,  Iaw  of,  692. 
Contouring,  697- 

Contents  and  analysis  of  book  read,  225, 230. 
Conversation,  value  and  method,  177. 

Addison,  184.  Steele,  184. 

Bacon,  177.  Swift,  179. 

Burleigh,  76.  Taylor,  88. 

Chesterfield,  127.  Temple,  184.     - 

DeQuiucey,  186.  Whately,  178. 

Mackintosh,  386. 
Conversation,  common  fkults  in,  180. 
Conversation  and  reading,  108,  112, 150, 228,  229. 
Convcrsers,  examples  of  good,  187,  190. 
Cordova  University,  642. 
Cornell  University',  Military  Tactics,  881. 
Corporeal  Punishment,  844,  S46. 
Correction  and  Punishment,  81,  844. 
Cotta,  as  an  orator,  168. 
Council  of  MiUtary  EducaUon,  289, 535. 
Country,  education  of  children  in,  830. 
Course  or  plan  of  life.  97, 
Course  of  reading,  221. 
Course  of  studv.  183, 169, 196. 
Courtesy,  70,  136.185. 
Court  manners,  246. 
Cowley,  A.,  Value  of  a  library,  208. 
Cramming,  480.  491,  649,  791. 
Crates,  cited,  100. 
Crawford,  William  U.,  788. 
Crimean  War,  881. 

Miss  Nightingale^s  services,  381. 
Crozet,  Claude  at  Wcstpoint,  786,  742. 

Method  with  the  Blackboard,  736. 
Crying  and  whining,  28. 
Curio8ity,14,  41, 112. 
Custom,  or  habit, 

Cuvier,  Logical  advantages  of  Natural  History,  477. 
Cyrus,  his  own  and  his  children's  education,  19. 

Darmstadt,  Drawing  and  other  Models,  704, 
Davidson,  E.  A.,  on  Mechanical  Drawing,  701. 

Results  of  Paris  Exposition  of  1866,  701. 
Day,  the  ordering  of  a,  81. 
Death,  277. 
Debt,  286,  266. 
Defoe,  22i . 

Degrees,  Academic.  640,  688. 
Demerit,  Marks  of,  766,  918. 
Democracy,  Swiss,  and  Schools,  896. 
Demosthenes,  144. 168,  628. 
Deaf-mutes,  Taught  articulation,  401. 
Dkmcark,  398,  956. 

Military  System,  966. 

Education  in  Iceland,  000. 
Denny,  Letter  to,  81. 
DkMoroa5.  446. 

Thorougn  mastery  of  on«  Sutject,  446.  . 

DoQuincey,  Thomas,  185, 

Conversation  as  an  Art,  186. 

Letter  to  a  person  of  neglected  education,  193. 
DcRussy,  Bene,  727. 
Descartes,  Method  of  Investigation,  469. 
Devotional  exercises,  73,  82,  83. 
Dictionaries,  of  the  Bible,  T2S. 
D'Isracli,  Literary  CharacU>r,  227. 

First  Studies  and  Early  Reading,  227. 
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Diet,  8S,  160. 

Diligence,  624. 

Direct  Cowmiiwioiis,  In  Engllsb  Serrice,  641, 566. 

DiaclpUne  In  MUitory  Coilcgos,  289, 38119, 671,  580. 

Diflcorery,  Pkuumi  of,  4^2. 

Discretion,  Age  of,  87, 93. 

Diflcrelion  in  speech.  178. 

DinpaUtion,  146.  192. 

DLuertationa,  172. 

Dinimalation,88. 

Distinctions  and  DefiniteaMi,  16. 

Distrust,  self.  149. 

Diversions,  42,  80,  86. 

Divided  Responi^ibility,  636,  678. 

Dixox,  W.  Hkfworth,  The  Switaers,  804.] 

The  School  In  Switzerland,  896. 
Docendo  discimus.  495. 
DoUand  and  the  Telescope,  218. 
Domestic  lift.  51,  76,  271. 
Donaldson,  Joum  ^  iixiam,  485, 

Olafflical  Learning,  and  CompetitiTe  Tests,  435. 

Education,  Information,  Knowledge,  Science,  466. 

English  and  Gennan  Scholarships,  487. 

ComparatlTe  Talne  of  Knowledge,  440. 
Drawing,  701. 

Free  Hand,  584. 

lAndscape,271,  584. 

BliUtary  2<  1,  583,  597, 628. 

Tochnolot^cal ,  701 . 
Dresden,  Kdyal  Militaiy  School,  828. 
Dress,  81,296,  272. 
Drudgery  of  details,  41, 418. 
DuBartas  99,101. 

Dublin,  Militanr  Orphan  School,  626, 
Dufour,  General,  Swiss  Military  System,  900. 
Dances,  will  exist,  can  be  diminished,  154,  496. 
Dnruy,  M.,48. 
Duty,  280, 284. 

Earliest  moral  Inflaence,  148, 891. 

Earliest  reading,  117. 

Early  imprvsiiions,  21,  291,  891.  ^ 

Early  ri.xing,  81, 139,  876. 

Earnestness,  15. 

East  India  Service,  440. 

Eating,  S3,  ItK). 

Econouiics,  156. 

Edgeworth,  Mnria,  67, 118. 

Edinburgh  Review,  129. 

Edinburgh  University,  694. 

Education,  defined  and  deecribed. 

Bacon,  128.  Jacobs,  487. 

Barrow,  93.  Johnson,  359. 

Carlvle,  204,  526.  Ixxke,  145. 

Doderlin,  436.  Lowe,  421. 

Donaldson ,  4.35.  Martineau ,  446. 

Faraday,  450.  Mill, 497. 

Froude,  516.  Milton,  152. 

Gladstone,  433.  Parr,  3«;5. 

Goethe,  15  Pope,  421. 

Goldmiith,  347.  Rollin,  17, 26. 

Hamilton,  441.  Bouth,  92,  348. 

Uenfrey,  469.  Temple,  418. 

Henvhel,  457.  '\\'hately,  424. 

Huxley ,  474.  Whewell,  168. 

Educational  Statistics,  Recent,  3U3. 

Gre(>ce,  407.  Switjserland,  898. 

Holland,  409.  Sweden,  415. 

Iceland,  4 IL  Italy,  405. 

Norway,  418. 
Education,  designed,  formal,  498. 

Accidental,  of  life,  891, 49i,  514. 
Eloquence,  164,  lt>8,  \ibl. 
Km  ploy  meats,  i9.  3o0. 
Kiirounigement,  86,  78. 
Kutlorsing,  surety,  iG,  236. 
Emulation,  generou.'^  ardor,  126, 166. 
Endowments,  430,  528. 
£iigine<'riug,  Schools  of, 

Chatham ,  594.  Woetpoint ,  775. 


Engineering,  Schools  of, 

V^'oolwich,  687. 694. 

Tienna,  818, 314. 
ETiOIAMD,  629. 

Military  System  and  ScheoU,  639, 967. 

Naval  System.  958. 

Univerdties,  867. 
English  Bible,  274. 
English  Classical  Scbolanhips,  487. 
EngUsh  Language,  208, 428,  429. 
English  Literature,  206. 

English  and  Scottish  Univeraities,  ISIk  516, 8M. 
Erasmus,  228, 378. 
F^teem  of  others,  67, 126, 142,  370. 
Estienne,  Advice  to  »  Teacher,  46. 
Ethics,  611. 
Eton  CoUego,  688. 
EocUd,  198, 461, 
Evening  Schools,  646. 
Evxam,  Edward,  211. 

Books,  libraries,  Beading,  212. 
Examinations, 

Competiave,  441, 666, 789,  809l 


QaaUfying,8l9.666. 
Oral,  644,  564,  768,  7( 


760. 

Written  and  printed,  2ift,  668. 

Class,  758, 76l. 

Graduating,  581. 

Promotion,  68.  820. 

University,  820, 678. 
Examiners,  Staff  of,  667. 
Example,  81).  887,  891. 
Excursions,  159, 291, 860. 
Exorcise,  158,  868 

Experimental  Sciences,  490, 460,490^607. 
Experience  and  Knowledge,  89, 90,  ZSl. 
Extempore  speaking,  162,  166, 

Perfected  into  Oratory,  168. 
Eyee  or  No  l^es,  or  Artof  Seeing,  839,  i86» 

Facts,  tbe  basis  of  seientifie  indiiotloa,  481. 
Faculties,  culture  of,  418,  421. 

Limitations,  160. 
Faith,  276. 

Familiaritv,  not  accuxacjr,  601. 
Family  Reading,  228. 
Farad  AT,  Michael,  4^. 

Judgment  J  existing  education  does  not  tniB,460. 

Natural  science  develops  laws,  462. 

Labor— Patience— Hmoilitj— 466. 
Fancies,  94. 
Fasting,  rule,  87S. 
Father,  duty  in  education,  87. 
Fear  of  the  Lord,  67, 101, 186, 288. 
Fear,  as  a  Motive,  31, 96, 101. 
Feltham,  Company  and  ConTenatkn,  223. 
Female  Education,  30,  36^,  646. 
Female  Employments,  8S3. 
Fencing,  186, 158. 
Fenelon,25,85,87.48. 
Fiction,  Works  of,  113, 229, 
Field  Sports  and  ExcunionSj  168. 
Flowers,  studied  with  an  artisfs  nje,  491. 
Fliedner,  Pastor,  388. 
Fluency  in  spealung,  468. 
Foreign  Unguagos.  inportaat  to  a  iiRtiTB,6QL 
Foit»ij?ht,  277,  286. 
Forms,  ignorance  of,  247. 
Foundations  or  Endowments  480, 627. 
Frankuw,  Benjamin,  212, 249, 

Poor  Richard— or  the  Way  to  Wealth, 

Indebtedness  to  Books,  213 
Franklin  School  house,  WashiDgtoa,686. 
Fnitemal  feelings,  818. 
Free  Commissions,  648. 
Free  Schoiarsbips,  676. 
Free  services,  209. 
French  Language,  188, 202. 

Its  avenues  to  literature,  201, 601. 
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VmouDB,  Jambs  Authowt,  616, 

AddroRS  to  Stiylente  of  Si.  Aodrewii,  615 

Ancient  UngUsh  and  Scotch  Unirerelticfl,  616.  - 

Ol^t  of  Modern  Schools— lligh  and  Low,  618. 

Kducation  should  prepare  for  occupations,  619. 

Higher,  lem  classical  and  onumental,  621. 

Literature  u  a  profession,  628. 
frugality,  860, 868. 
Fuller,  Thomas,  89, 

Memory— Books— TraTel,  90. 
OaUeries  of  Art,  286,  613 
Games,  of  chance,  48, 
Gardening,  79. 

Garrison,  Library  and  Reading  room,  640i 
Geddes,  Prof,  of  Aberdeen,  6t^. 
General  Culture,  161. 
General  Education,  the  basis  of  ProfcMioiud,  498. 

Austria,  806. 

Bararia,  318. 

JSngland.K^. 

France,  294. 

PruMria,  298. 
Grrkta,  Cantonal  Statistics.  896. 
Geneva,  Children's  School  l^estival,  898. 
Genius,  without  wlmlom,  284. 
Gentlemen  Cadets  in  Knglish  Military  Schools,  667. 
Geography,  61.  68,  487. 
Geology,  66,  496. 

Geometry ,  DencriptlTe,  61,  880, 736. 
Geometry,  scientiflc  and  prsetkal,  469,  490. 
German  Bible,  274. 

German  £mpire,  Naral  Kducation,  836. 
German  TAnguageand  literature,  202, 480. 
German  Scholarship,  487. 
Girls,  Education  of,  809, 662. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  a6i^. 

Admiral  Lord  Collingwood,  879. 

Walter  Savage  Landor,  881. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  888. 
Glards,  Cantonal  Statistics,  898. 
Globes,  43, 138,  166. 
God,  in  Life  and  Education,  81.  86,  281. 

Instruction  respecting,  10,  50. 

ReTcrence  of,  11 ,  68,  <5,  81,  243,  528. 

Old  and  Now  Testament  Scrip.,  teaching  of,  274. 
GoETRK.  John  Wolfoan  Von,  9. 

Oarlyie's  estimate  of  Wauderjahre,  9. 

Pedagogic  ProTince, — Itererence,  11. 

Fear,  not  a  religions  element^  11. 

Keligionfl,  Ethnic  and  Philosophical, KoTerence,  12 

Lesson  of  Christ's  life  and  teaching,  18. 

RcTerence  for  what  is  beneath,  14. 

Children's  Aptitudes  and  Inclinations,  15. 

Sense  of  the  Beautiful,  16. 

Earnestness— Liberty  of  Action — Art,  16. 
Goldsmith,  Outer,  847. 

Essay  on  Kducation,  347. 

Boarding  Schools,  and  IMtate  Schools,  847. 

Teachers  and  Ushers,  848. 

Temperance,  ilardihood,  Frugality,  849. 

Mechanics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  861. 

Home  Education,  353. 

Knowledge  of  Self  and  the  World,  864. 

Foreign  Yravel- CnlTcndtlos,  856. 
Good-breeding,  39, 185,  243. 24i . 
Goodenough,  Capt.  J.  G.,  NaTal  Education,  946. 
Good-humor,  184. 
Good-manners,  185,  248, 847. 
Goveniment  of  Family  and  School.  26,  81, 41,  76. 
Graduation,  in  Military  Schools,  580,  768. 
Graduation;  Military  Schools,  802. 
Grammar,  49.  165. 
Gratitude,  185. 

Gravitation,  Law  of,  defied  by  Thblc-turners,  461. 
GraubQnden  Cantonal  Statintlcs,  398. 
Great  Britain,  .MiliUry  ami  Naval  Sv8teoi8,689,688. 

Military-  (klucation  and  Schooli*  535. 

Naval  and  Maritime  Schools,  959. 
Grkeck,  Kingdom  of,  407. 

E<lucational  Statistics,  408. 

University  of  Athens,  407. 


Greek  Language  and  Literature.  465,  501,  700. 

Ilistoricid  development  in  whool,  465. 

Pedagogical  esthnate,  601 .    Gladstone ,  484. 

Chatham  188.  Lowe,  424 

CiOKRo,  167  Niebohr,  174. 

DeQuincey,200. 

Froude,  520. 
Greenwich  Hospital,  for  a  Naval  College,  941. 

Necessity  for,  by  London  Times  and  E.  J.  Iieed,948. 
Grimke,  Thomas  S^  280. 
Grineus,  Simon,  37o. 
Qroy,  Lady  Jane,  877. 

Conversation  with  Ascham,  876. 
Grotc,  J.,  16. 

Growth,  principle  of,  in  education,  486. 
Gunnell,  Mr.,  869. 
Gunnery  Practice,  616.  821, 948. 
Gymnastics,  56,  63,  896. 

Habit,  Reliance  of  the  Teacher,  82. 
Habit  of  Mind,  446. 
Habits,  personal,  89{ld6. 
Hale,  Sir  Mathbw,  ti. 

Advice  to  his  grandsons,  77. 
Hall,  Joseph,  8l. 

Letter  to  Lord  Denny— ordering  of  a  Bay,  81. 

Advice  for  all  sorts  of  men,  86. 

Letter  to  Mr.  Milward— Study  and  Meditation,  84. 
Hamilton,  Sir  William,  461. 

Education  defined,  16, 18,  21. 

Mathematics  as  mentad  diiwlpline,  461. 
Handicraft,  622. 
Hand-writing,  176,880. 
Uappiness,  102, 147, 277. 
Hardwicke,  Lord,  288. 
Hardening  the  Body,  849. 
Harrow  School,  modem  side,  692. 
Hartford,  Charter  Oak  Street  School,  666. 
Hassler,  F.  R.,  726. 
Hasard,  Games  of,  48. 
Haling,  770,  796. 
Health,  82, 147,  876, 628. 

Overtasked  In  school,  480. 
Heart-knowledge,  118, 204. 
Heart-wisdom,  102, 188,  286. 
Heart-learning,  480. 
Heat  and  Electricity,  study  of,  494. 
Heine,  cited,  424. 
Hem  FRET,  Arthur.  469. 

Claims  of  Botanical  Science,  469. 
Hercules,  78,  77. 

Choice,  97. 
Hersouel,  Sir  John  F.  W.,  457. 

Mathematics  In  school  curriculum,  467. 

Taste  for  reading,  206. 
Henog,  Colonel,  710. 
High  Schools,  Plans  for,  657. 
Hillhouse,  James  A.,  2u8. 
Hints  on  reading,  216. 
History,  subject  of  Reading  and  Stady,  600. 

Bacon.  108.  I^ocke,  150. 

Carlyle,625.  Mill,  601. 

Chatham,  148.  Niebohr,  172. 

Johnson,  16, 288.  Sedgwick,  228. 

Macaulay ,  5+4.  Whatdy ,  118. 

Hnboken,  Stevens  Tnstlkite,  6ti9. 
lloDOsoN,  W.  B.,442. 

Classical  Instruction  :  its  Use  and  Abuse,  442. 
Hoi  berg,  Baron,  857. 
lloUdays  for  Children,  48,  398. 
Home  Education  with  Public  Schools.  28,  862. 
Home  School  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  369.| 
Homer,  160. 
Honesty,  67, 178. 

Hooker,  John,  Study  of  Botany,  472. 
Hortcn8iu.«t,  as  an  Orator,  168. 
Horace,  17,  32, 131, 187, 189, 174,  688. 
Hospital  work  for  Women,  383. 
Houghton,  Lord^jue  of  Translations,  468. 
House-keeping,  367. 
Household  Ordering  and  Expenses,  867. 
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HuxLiT,  T.  H.,  478. 

Study  of  Zoology,  474. 
Hamaiiizing  influence  of  Letters.  418,  621. 
Ilumilltr,  a  Iwuon  of  Mienoe,  870,  466. 
Husbandry,  79, 156. 
Hythe,  School  of  Musketry,  824. 

Iceland,  Kdacational  Condition,  411. 

IdlencHM,  182. 

Ignorance,  courage  to  own,  199. 

Knowledge  of  our  own,  106. 
Illiteracy  in  Switierland  and  United  States,  408. 
ImA(;iQation,  120,  422. 
ImitatlTo  Tnfitinct  in  Children,  391. 
Impatience,  f366,  879. 
Impulse,  wisdom  by,  2S4. 
Inclination  and  Incredulity',  468. 
Induiitrlal  element^9,  I0<,  866. 
Independence,  95,  268. 
Inilian  Cadct^hips,  570,  677. 
Infantry,  553. 
Influence,  nature,  kinds,  and  power.  887. 

Unconiicious  and  indirect,  888,  891. 
Information,  not  education,  435. 
Ingratitude,  134. 

Inspector,  in  Military  Schools,  299, 687,  763. 
Instinctive  opinions,  117. 
Intellectual  education,  474. 
InTestigation.  Ikculty  of,  489. 
Italy,  Educational  Statistics,  400. 
Isocrates,  example  of  wise  discipline,  27. 

Jany,  General,  660. 

Jeflerson,  Thomas,  724,  727. 

Jest,  subjects  exempt  from,  177. 

Jester,  in  Society,  181. 

Job,  Book  of,  286.  ^ 

Johnson,  Samuel,  187,  202,  869. 

Travel,  History,  Printing.  288. 

Conversational  power,  1H7. 

Talents  and  Education,  869. 

Classical  Studios,  86^. 

Corporal  Punishment,  859,  863. 
Jones,  Agnes  Elizabeth,  ^6. 

Liverpool  Training  School  for  Nones,  384. 
Jones,  Sir  William,  368. 
Judgment,  want  of,  in  educated  men,  460. 

Trained  by  natural  science,  452,  456. 
Jukes,  i*rnf.,  accidental  bias  to  Geology,  477. 
Junior  Military  Schools,  867. 

Austria,  806. 

England.  561. 

France,  287. 

PniMia,  297. 

United  States,  826,  857,  867. 
Juvenal,  176. 

Kahn,  Baron,  805. 
Kant.  Kmanuol,  25. 
Kiel  Naval  Academy,  386. 
Navigiition  School,  a35. 
Kennedy.  Gen.  Shaw,  School  Military  Brill,  872. 
Kncller  Hall.  Military  Music  School,  626. 
Knox.  John.  515,  526. 
Knowledge,  love  of,  15. 

Knowledg.'.  is  not  science  or  education,  480,  489. 
Knowledge,  and  Wisdom,  15, 100,  279. 
Kyrle,  John,  the  Man  of  Ross,  25o. 

I.aboT.  80,  83, 204,  626. 

Laboratoiy  work,  496. 

LaBruydre,  127. 

Lady  .lane  Grey,  877. 

fjand  Measuring,  or  Surveying  School,  661. 

Laxdor,  Waltkb  S.,  377. 

Imaginary  Convcnyitlon,  877. 
Langunge,  cnmmand  of,  how  got,  124. 

Cluitbam,  144.  Mon>,  372. 

Brougham,  163.  Niebuhr,  176. 

Pitt,  165. 


Langnages,  198,  445,  446. 

Ancient,  152,  461,  465, 483, 645. 

Modem,  201,  600,  644. 

Labor  of  mastering,  153,  198. 

Faculties  excrcimi,  198,  446. 
Latin  Language  and  literature,  501. 

Chatham,  5()0.  Milton,  164. 

DeQuinoey,  201.  NIebnhr,  IH. 

Hale,  77.       ~  Parker,  466. 

Latin  lianguago  in  Scotch  Universities,  700. 

.MiUtary  Schools,  297,  801  3i>2,  318, 546. 

Yalne  assigned  in  Maries,  577. 
Laughter,  186. 
Lavater,  184. 
Laws  of  Nature,  460. 
Law,  Trade  or  Profession  of,  153, 161. 
Learn,  by  teaching,  496. 

Learner,  object  of  education  to  make  a  good,  447. 
Learning  and  Experience,  447. 
Learning,  152. 
Lecture,  and  the  Book,  compared,  196.  472. 

Value  for  accurate  knowledge,  193,  ^7. 
Lefh)y,  Mi^or-General,  686. 
Lending,  and  suretyship,  268. 
Lent,  872. 

licRoy,  on  Education  in  Spain,  643,  873. 
Lesson  on  Botany,  491. 
Letter- writing,  141, 872,  886. 
Lexington  MiliUry  Institute,  825. 
liberal  education,  different  aspects,  108,  417. 

Bacon,  108.  Johnson,  359. 

Cariylc,  524.     .  Locke,  145. 

Chatham,  129.  Lowe,  421. 

Doderiin,  436.  Macaulay,  288,  440. 

Donaldran,  436.  Mill,  499. 

DeQulncey,  198.  Hilton,  151. 

Gladstone.  438.  Niebuhr,  169. 

Faraday,  460.  Owen,  476. 

Froudo,  515.  Temple,  417. 

Goldsmith,  847.  Tyndali,481. 

Hamilton,  18.  Whately,  106. 

Hale,  77.  Whewel),  458. 

Huxley,  478.  Wiaon,  488. 

Jacobs,  437. 
Library,  205, 21)9,216. 
Liberty  of  Action  16. 
lie,  and  Lving,  88. 
Life,  147,  578. 

Ligiit,  type  of  silent  Influence,  888. 
Linnaeus,  471. 

literature,  as  a  vocation,  194. 
literature,  of  knowledge,  and  power,  190. 
Literature,  part  of  liberal  culture,  419,  600. 
literary  character,  227. 
Listener,  184. 
Local  Attachment,  211. 
LiOCKK,  John,  145. 

Essay  on  Studv— aims  and  method,  146. 

University  Estimate  of  his  Phliosophy,  840. 
Logical  Faculty,  488.  \ 

Logic,  195,  508. 
lioving  heart,  204. 

Love,  a  motive  to  study,  and  work,  46. 
Lowth,  Reply  to  Warburton,  9)8. 
Luxorn.  Cantonal  Statistics,  897, 
Ltrll,  Sn  Charles,  475. 

Claims  of  physical  science,  476. 
Ltttox,  Lord  Edward  Bulwee,  272. 

Management  of  money,  265. 

M.AOAULAT,  Thomas  B.,  206. 

Travel  and  History,  288. 

Liberal  studies  for  civil  service,  440. 
Mackixtosh,  Sir  Jambs,  Familiar  Leiten,  886. 
Man  of  Ross,  I'ope's  picture,  267. 

The  original,  268. 
Mandeville,  lOt . 
Manly  exeirlHOS,  87, 169. 
Manners,  defined,  and  value,  186, 186.  248. 
I    Chatham,  186.  Steele,^ 
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Manners  defined,  and  Yaloe, 

Cheiitcrfleia,  lil.  RolUn,  09. 

Enienon.  243.  Swift,  244. 

Landor.  248. 
Mapfl,  and  map  drawing,  48. 
Margaret  More,  874. 
Martineau,  James,  44i^ 
Manual  labor,  851,  591. 
Manufiicturun,  value  of  books  to,  216. 
Mathematics,  subject  of  study,  467.  486. 

BeQuincey,  197.  Mill,  606. 

Hale,  78.  Temple,  488,  694. 

Hamilton,  461.  Uerschol,  457. 

Whewell,  468. 
Mathematics  Tersus  Phllotophy,  461. 
Mathematical  reaMoning,  114,  197,  468,  486. 

Dangers  and  dilBculaes,  464. 
Blarriage,  270. 
Manual  labor,  107. 
Manner,  Power  of,  391. 
Mansfield,  K.  D  ,  i21. 

History  of  Military  Academy,  721. 
Maui«flcld  Jared,  724,  734. 
Maria  Theresa,  education  of  an  officer,  805. 
Marlborough  Collej^e,  594. 
Maritime  t^hnols,  8SiS  .'84,  664,  885. 
Marks,  to  dcsip:nato  relative  values  of, 

Arithmetic.  445,  577.      Oerman,  581. 

Algebra,  6S9.  Greek ,  645,  677. 

.Calculus,  614.  History ,  645,  589. 

Chemistry  ,531  ,'>ai ,  614.  Mathematics,  616, 577, 682. 

Cla.<wics,  677,  589.  689,  618. 

Modem,  545,  677.        Mechanics,  691. 

Dictation,  689.  Natural  Philosophy  691., 

Bnglish,  545,  677,  589.   Natural  Sciences,  691. 

Vrench,  545,  677,  689.    Professional  Subjects,  681, 

Qeography ,  683,  689.         682,  691. 

Geology,  6H1.  Other  Studies,  691,  910. 

Geometry,  591. 
Marks  for  recitations  and  examinations,  677, 689, 763. 

Uhi-tsiflcation  by,  762,  910. 
MoDoQgal,  Report  on  U.  S.  Military'  Academy,  768. 
Meals,  63,  83. 
Means  and  Ends,  229. 
Mca.««ure8,  49. 

Mechanics,  valne  of  books  to,  216. 
Meditation.  83. 150. 
Memory,  89,  li2. 
Menippus,  167. 
Mensuration,  460. 
Mental  Training,  488,  498. 
Merit,  rule  of  appointment  and  promotion,  789. 
Merit-rolL  7H3,  910. 
Methods  in  Military  Schools,  291,  800. 
MetropoliUu  City,  583. 
Method  of  Studying,  110.  225,  228,  230. 
Mets,  Military  School,  289. 
Military  Art  and  Tactics,  154, 169.  ' 
Military  Education  and  Schools,  in 

Austria,  4^)9,  803.  Saxony ,  828. 

Bavaria,  817.  Ppain,  665. 

France,  181,  274.  287.     Switzerland,  899.  706. 

Great  Britain,  519,  686.  United  States,  715. 

Prussia,  277,  297. 
Military  Drill  and  Instruction  in  Civil  Schools, 

Amherst,  880.  Lexington,  826. 

Alexandria,  831.  Norwich,  857. 

Cheltenham,  646.  Wabash  College,  881. 

Eton,  647. 

Ithaca,  829. 
Military  Drill  in  Public  Schools  generally,  867,869. 

Chadwlck,  870.  Partridt^o,  840. 

Molineux,  867.  Smith,  8:^. 

MUton,  865. 
Military  Schools  and  Colleges, 

Alilershot,  611.  Sandhurst,  559. 

L  Chatham,  594.  ShoelMir>'ne8s,  66,  616. 

Drwden,  323.  Vienna,  313. 

llvthe,  624.  West  Point,  721. 

Munich,  318. 
MiUtia,  United  States,  717,  836. 


Mill,  Johh  Stuart,  497. 

Education,  in  its  larger  and  narrower  sense,  497. 

Proper  function  of  a  University ,  498. 

Scotch  and  English  Universities  compared  499. 

General  School  Education,  scientific  and  lib.,  500. 

Modem  languages.  History,  Geography,  500. 

Greek  and  Latin  langunges.  and  literature,  501. 

Limitations  to  classical  studies — science,  604. 

RIathematics,  pure  and  applied — experiments,  607. 

Logic,  Physiolog)  .and  Psychology,  509. 

i'olltics,  IIiKtory,  Economics,  Jurisprudence,  510. 

International  Iaw,  Religion,  Ethics,  511. 

Art  and  iE.sthetic  culture.  Poetry,  618. 

DLvcipline  of  active  life,  514. 
MiLTOSi,  John,  151,  207. 

Letter  to  Samuel  Uartlib,  161. 
Mind,  the  basis  of  real  distinction,  272,  861. 
Miscellaneous  reading,  170. 

Modem  Department  in  Claraical  Schools,  646,  688, 
Modern  Languages,  50,  683,  948. 
Modesty,  70,  370. 
Molineux,  Edward  L.,  867. 

Phynical    Exercises   and   Military   Drill    In   all 
Schools,  867. 
Moltke,  and  the  Prussian  Stafle,  301,  803. 
Money ,  its  acquisition  and  management,  249. 

Bacon,  265.  Lytton,  265. 

Burleigh,  75.  Pope,  857. 

l^nklin ,  249.  Tay lor,  260. 

Monologue,  not  conversation,  191. 
Montaigne  cited,  424. 
Montes(iuieu,  126. 
Moon,  G.  W.,208. 
Moors  in  Spain,  642. 
Moral  Education,  740. 
Moral  Philosophy.  150. 
Moral  Science  Tripos,  499. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  369. 

Letters  on  the  education  of  his  children,  370. 
Moseley,  liev.,  538,  687,  816. 
Morning  hours,  876. 
Motives  for  study,  78. 166. 
Music,  in  education,  169. 
Music,  Military,  KncUer  Hall  School  of,  626. 
Much,  not  Many,  rule  for  reading,  230,  441. 

National  Defense,  887. 

Nation,  Education,  required  by  the  Ago,  689. 

Nature,  274,  284,  450. 

Naturalist,  841,  473. 

Natural  History,  68,  61,  478,  476. 

Natund  Philosophy.  78,  850. 

Natural  Sconer>',  16,  275,  514, 72.1,  750. 

Natural  Sciences,  859,  466,  484. 

Naval  Architects,  882,  686. 

Naval  Engineers,  828,  63Q. 

Naval  Sq^ools  and  Education, 

Austria,  33i.  United  States,  896,  969. 

England.  958.  Prussia,  881. 

Prance,  830,  068. 
Navigation  Schools,  880,  881,  836,  927. 
Navy  and  Naval  Afiklrs, 

Austria,  353.  German  Empire,  385. 

Denmark,  828.  Nor^y  and  Sweden,  826. 

England,  5&3.  United  States,  886. 

France,  329,  968. 
Nccker,  Madame,  297,  298,  &40,  846. 
Neglected  education,  remedies  for,  198. 
NBWMA.y,  J.  H.,  English  Protestant  Bible,  274. 
New  Testament,  273,  274. 
NiKBDMR,  Georob  B.,  169. 

Letter  on  study  of  Philology,  170. 
NiouTiJfOALK,  Florkkck,881. 

Services  in  the  Crimean  War,  881. 
Nightingale  Memorial  Fund,  8S3. 

St.  Thomas  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  883. 
Non  multa  sed  multum,  91,  621. 
Normal  Schools  In  Spain,  64.5. 
Norway,  Military  and  Naval  System,  827. 

Recent  School  Legislation,  6&. 

School  Statistics,  413. 
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Note  Book,  73, 90. 
Nova!b,  Brand  and  Philo<iophj,62S. 
NumbvrM,  Hvnipathy  of,  28. 
NuriiciH  for  llotipital  service,  38S 

NightiuKalo  Fund  TrainiD^  School,  888. 

LiTerpool  Traiolng  School,  881. 

Oathii,  ▼ulgiiiitT  of,  70. 
Obedience,  28. 32,  57. 
Oblif^atory  Attendance,  6i6. 
ObAerTatioD.  habits  of,  68. 
Obstinacy,  PaniAhablej^88. 
Occupation,  choice  of,  77, 107,  278. 

Education,  training  for,  486,  519 
Offlrcra,  Special  Training,  of, 

Commi.«sioned,  6i)6,  611. 

Non-commiwioned,  596,  618. 

Artillery, 68.5,  613. 
t    Kngineen,  ml,  685, 604,  964. 

Infantry,  312,  577. 
Old  age,  170,  278. 
Old  Testament,  274. 
Ono-sidedneaa  of  mind,  486. 
Order  and  punctuality,  89,  90 
Oratory,  training  for,  168,  1»>1, 165,  358. 

Jleivding,  writing,  and  mcilitation,  167. 

Brougham,  161.        Cicero,  166.  WU,  165. 

Orld,  cited,  177. 
Owen,  Richard,  476. 

Claims  of  Natural  Hbtof7,476. 

Pagan  riews  of  Education,  21. 
Paokt,  GKoaas  E.,  478. 

Physiology,  478. 
Planting,  512. 
Paley,  William,  15. 
Parental  Duties,  30.  343. 
Paris  International  Exhibition,  701. 
Parr,  Samukl,  3t{5, 

Industrial  Element  in  Female  Education,  366. 

Penal  I>egi<(lation  and  Education,  365. 

Uniyersitieti  of  England.  3«37. 
Partridoe,  Aldbs,  .Memoir,  726.  781,  882. 

System  of  National  D<>fcnce,  887. 

Ot^cctions  to  American  College.^,  838. 

Plan  of  Military  and  Literary  Institute,  840,  843 

Memorial  Adverse  to  National  Military  Schools. 
Patience  of  thought,  466. 
Patriotism,  141. 
Parkkr,  Cuarlf.9  Stcart,  465. 

Historical  development  of  Greek  and  Latin,  466. 
Potice  and  War,  education  for,  151, 15S. 
Pedantry,  18,  246, 839. 
Pedestrian  Excureions,  847,  862,  862. 
Penal  Legislation  and  Education,  865. 
Penmanship,  176,  369. 
Perseus,  136. 
Pericles,  185. 
Perception,  469. 
Perseverance,  279.  286. 
TcrHonal  Ilabitii,  40. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Cyma  of  Persia,  19 
Philology  and  Philological  studies,  170. 
Philosophy,  99,  461,489. 
PhiloHophical  Sciences,  461. 
Phocion,  silence  of,  628. 
Photography,  course  of,  608. 
PhvMical  Education  and  Training,  56.  63, 889. 

liamard.  868.915.         Molineux,  867. 

Milton,  169,  ^05.  Goldsmith,  849. 

Phy..ical  Geography,  472. 
Physical  Science,  claims  asMrted  by, 

Ackland.  479.  Lowe,  4^. 

Airy,  448.  Lyen,476. 

Cuvier,  577.  Owen,  476. 

Dumy,  60.  Paget,  478. 

Faraday,  460.  Tvndall,  481. 

Goldsmith,  360.  Yaughan,  446. 

Ilcnfrvy,  4«a).  Wilson,  483. 

Hooker,  472. 

Uuxloy,  473. 


Physics,  how  taught,  60.  479,  481,  486. 

Physiology.  478,  479,  496. 

Pierce,  Fnnklin,  National  MUitary  School,  855. 

Piety  .culture  of,  70 

Pitt,  Thomas,  Letters  to,  189. 

Pitt,  W.,  the  Great  Commoner,  U9. 

Pitt,  William,  training  as  an  Orator,  166. 

Plato  cited,  19,  21,  603. 

Plays  and  Pastimes,  27, 40.  898. 

Plutarch  cited,  17,  20, 39, 19). 

Poetry,  in  higher  education,  165, 174. 

Mill,  518.  Milton,  157. 

Politics  and  Political  economy,  1S4,  510. 
Politeness:  40, 136,  243. 
Polytechnic  School,  Pari^,  in  1889,  288. 

Council  of  Improvement,  294. 

Studies  and  Methods,  295. 

Expenses  to  Pupils  and  St«.te,  294. 
Ponderation,  applied  to  studies,  422,  545. 
Poor  Richard,  or  the  Way  to  Wealth.  249. 
Pope,  ALKXiNDUi,  14,  104,  337. 

Man  of  Koas,  or  the  true  Useof  Wenlth,  227. 

Dunciod— Picture  of  Schools  and  Univenities,  837. 
Potter,  Alohbo,  215. 

Hand  Book  for  Reading,  221. 

Advantages  of  Science,  216,  222 
Praluj,  87,  128,  370. 
Prayers,  46, 113- 
Preble,  Capt.  George  H.,  Growth  of  U.  8  Narv,  888. 

Military  and  Merchant  Marino,  Tonnag«>,  8^. 

Line  Omcers,  Warrant  Officers,  Marine  Corps,  891. 

Stair  Officers— Volunteer  Offlcen«,  8U2. 

Sailing  Vessels— Sailing  and  Steam  Vosseln,  896. 

Miibihtpmen  in  Naval  Academy,  894. 
Preconceptions,  110. 
Prpfiice  and  Contents  of  a  Book,  225. 
Prejudices  and  Misconceptions,  1^ 
Presence,  Power  of,  891. 
Pride,  371. 
Priestly,  217. 

Private  or  Home  Education,  22. 
PriMs,  88. 

Probabilities,  Proximate  judgment  in,  452. 
Probation  in  Appointments,  791. 
Proairesis,  156. 

Prodicus,  Choice  of  Hercules,  97. 
J^rolanltv  70,917. 
Professional  Training  of  Military  Officers. 

Austria,  305  France,  288. 

Bavaria.  821.  Pnusia,  298. 

England,  605.  United  States,  719. 

Professors,  in  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  289,  2W, 

Programme  of  French  Special  Srhools,  49. 
Promotion,  Basis  and  Manner  of, 

English  Service  and  Schools,  5^. 

French,  299.       . 

Prussian,  800. 
Pronunciation  of  Latin,  154 
Proportionate  Judgment,  455,  485. 
Public  and  Private  Schools,  compared,  21, 22. 
Public  School  Commission,  Report,  483, 549. 
Punctuality,  40,  347. 
Punishment,  time,  manner,  and  degree,  88. 

Cruel  and  Unusual  discarded,  85. 

Military  Schools,  765. 
Purchase  :^Yst4»m,  In  English  ."ervicCj 
Pursuits  of  Literature,  quoted,  199,  221. 
Puzzled  state  of  mind,  114  148. 
Pythagorean  I^etter,  291. 
Pytha^rean  silence,  184 

Qualifying  Examination,  664. 
Qualities  of  a  good  Ma.<:ter,  80. 
Quantity,  science  of^  462. 
Queen^s  Cadets,  at  Sandhurst,  565,  575. 
Questions  on  a  Book  or  Lesson,  112, 

PrellminaiT,  or  Socratic,  112. 
Quarreling,  2»6. 
Quintilian  cited,  20,  21,  27,  48, 155 

Public  and  Private  Education,  23. 
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tteillery,  128, 182. 

Ramsdan,  17. 19. 

Rathbone,  W.,  Nurse's  Home,  885. 

RawHnsoa.  R.,  School  Drill,  873. 

RcMUag,  the  art  of,  4». 

Heeding,  hints  respeoUng,  215. 

Ascham,  877.  JohnM>n^^208. 

Bacon,  l06.  lAndor,  878. 

Carlvle,  208, 525.  Potter,  230,  339. 

Collfngirood,  830.  Sedgwick,  227. 

De^^uincey,  193.  Wattn,  215. 

D'lsnieU.  &7.  Wbatelv,  104. 

Orimite,  280.  Vail,  215. 

Heading  and  Discourse  or  Conference,  150 
Keading  and  Keflectlon,  150,  m,  280,  277. 
Beading  and  V^'riting,  234. 
Beading  for  Girls,  m 
Ready  men,  108, 18^ 

Reasoning  with  children,  86.  ^ 

Reasoning,  different  Icinas,  116,  486. 

Mathematical,  468, 

Problematical,  455,  4AI,  485. 

Philosophical,  464. 
Receptive  l^acuUy,  489. 
Recreations  of  children,  42. 
Reed,  K.  J.,  Naval  College,  942. 
ReflecUoo,  m,  'm,  277. 
Religion,  10, 184,  512. 
Religious  Outtare  and  Work,  184. 
Religious  Ob.iervance«  at  National  Schools,  916. 
Residence,  of  University  Students,  695. 
Rewards  and  encouragements,  37. 
Reverence,  9,  67, 96,  185. 

Importance  in  Children's  Culture,  10. 
Reviews  of  lessons  and  books,  57, 158, 176. 
Rhetoric,  162,  851,  868. 
Rice,A.  U.,211. 
Riches,  uses  and  abuse,  257. 

(deeming,  or  Real  Contempt  of,  256,  260. 
Riding,  l^.i,  159,  771. 

Rod,  Indiscriminate  Use  of,  81,  844,  845,  868. 
Romance  reading.  860, 830. 
Rote  memory,  118. 

Rouse,  Admiral  II.  J.,  Naval  Education,  945. 
Rus.<i[A,  .Military  System,  718. 

Military  education,  714, 966. 

Sailora,  Special  instruction  of,  927. 

Sainte  Beauve  on  Chesterfield's  Letters,  185. 

Salamanca,  University,  642. 

Salaries,  of  Teachers  and  Ushers,  409,  418. 

England,  in  Goldsmith's  time,  848. 
Sandhuntt,  Royal  MiUtary  College,  541,  558. 

History,  659. 

Junior  Department,  660, 668. 

Senior  Department,  560. 

Cadet  College.  566. 

Staff  (College,  662,  566. 

Queen's  and  Indian  Cadetshlps,  674. 

Staff  of  Government  and  Instruction,  676. 

Regulations  for  AdmisKion,  587. 

System  and  Yalue  of  Marks,  577,  581. 

Subjects  and  Courw  of  Study,  582. 

Competitive  examination.  66< . 

Examination  for  Direct  Commissions,  541. 

Select  Committee  on,  562 

Results  and  Expenditure,  567,  584. 

Payments  by  Cadets,  578. 

Fvee  Commissions,  609. 
San  Francisco,  schoolhouses,  676. 
Sarcasm  and  severity-  36,  76, 174, 177. 
Saxony,  Kingdom,  828,  956. 

Military  College  at  Dr(>sden.  823. 
Sohaffhausen,  Cantonal  r>t«tistic8,  898. 
Scherr,  Thomas,  Swiss  Reformer,  401. 

Deaf  mute  taught  Articulation,  401. 

Training  College  at  Kusnacht,  402. 

Exile  fh>m  Zurich,  402 
Scheme,  or  plan  of  studv,  150.  360. 
Scholarship,  delights  of,  85,  tXi. 
School  Festivals  and  Holidays,  896. 
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Schoolhouses,  Plans  ctf,  667, 

Baltimore,  Primary,  677. 

Hartford,  Charter  Oak  Graded,  666. 

Hobokcn,  Stevens  Institute,  667.  4 

New  York  Primary,  681. 

Springfield,  High  School,  684. 

San  Francisco,  Primary  School,  676. 

Washington,  FrankUn,  686. 

Washington,  Wallach,  688. 

Worcester,  City  High  SchML  667. 
Schools,  variety  and  office,   280,  631. 
School  work  in  Zurich,  401. 
Schwyi,  Cantonal  Statistics,  898. 
Science  in  School  Curriculum,  477,  489. 

General  neglect,  476,  485. 
Sciences,  classifleatlon  of,  469,  478,  476. 
Science  defined,  435, 490. 

Exactness  and  power,  486. 
Scientific  Corps,  in  .Military  System,  685, 686. 
.''cientiflc  information,  437. 
Scientific  Training,  4S7,  497. 
Scotland,  Public  Instruction,  686. 

Secondary  .^'hools,  695. 

Universities,  356,  694. 

English  Ksitimato,  499,  516. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  443. 
Scriptures,  how  to  studjr,  108. 
Seamen,  Schools  for  92i. 

England,  93 ),  958.         Austria,  834. 

France,  330,  U31,  958.    United  States,  989. 
Secondary  Schools, 

France,  47. 

Scotland.  695. 

Spain,  (HS. 
SecreUrv  of  Military  Council,  588. 
Sedgwick,  Catharine  M.,  229. 

Keadins  for  Uirls,  227. 
Seeing,  art  of,  23J. 

Self,  and  Selfi.shD(w.4,  95, 178, 190,  184. 
Self-iiotivUv,  15,  28;i. 
Self-control   m 
Self-education,  helps  to,  23,  28. 

Books,  28.  3'>,  215.  Work,  218. 

Example*.  '>9,  217.  Dangers  of,  81. 

Selfknowlodi^c,  9n,  123. 150.  286,  354. 
!*elf  love  and  ai-Hlom,  39.  282. 
Self-examination,  L50,  452. 

^llar,  Pmf.  I'nlvemitv  Entrance  Examlnaiion,  686 
Seneca,  cited,  25,  2t),  97,  225. 
Senior  Ilcpartmenc  at  Sandhurst,  619. 
Senses,  (Culture  of,  481. 
SenHuality,  97. 
Sevij^ne,  liCtters  by,  886. 
Sex,  in  educHtion,  870. 
Shaft^tbury,  2*i5. 
Shakspeare,  92,  236.. 
Sheridcn,  Thomas,  on  Rhetoric,  360. 
Sherman,  Roger,  219. 
Shipbuilding,  Instruction,  882,  928. 
Ship-practice,  or  Seamanship,  943. 

Naval  Academy.  914,  921. 
Shooburynexs,  School  of  Gunnery,  616. 
Shyness,  179. 
SiDXKv,  Sir  IIbmrt, 

Letter  to  hU  Son,  69. 
SiD.N'KY,  Sir  Philip,  281. 

Letter  on  Travel,  282. 
Sieber,  Johannes,  400. 
Silence,  Ume  for,  134,  528. 

Seldom  repented  of,  86. 
.Simplicity,  43,  90. 
Singing,  &3,  68. 
Sisterhoods,  Cliarity,888. 
Skill,  Mechanical,  Wl. 
Sleep,  81,147.  158. 

Smattering  of  knowledge,  104, 107, 868. 
Smart,  but  ill  natured  words,  128. 
Smith,  Col.  Francis  U.,  825. 
Smith,  Goldwik,  468. 

Smith,  Sidmit,  too  much  Latin  and  Grw)t,  442. 
Sooratw,  84,  97. 
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8oelalR«mdIng,228. 

8ocUl  Sclencs,  470. 

80LOTHU&K,  CantoDAl  Statistics,  898. 

Solitude,  experience  of,  185, 196,  276. 

Scots,  Robebt,  92. 

southbt,  robbrt,  w.  443. 

Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  100. 
Southard,  Samuel  L.,  Naval  School,  896. 
Space  and  Time,  462. 
Spaim,  Area,  Population,  641. 

Public  Instruction,  641. 

Historical  Development  of  Schools,  641. 

General  Provisions,  644. 

Primary  Schools,  644,  658. 

Inspection,  Studies,  iWchers,  645. 

Secondary  Schools,  548,  664. 

Special  Schools.  650,  654. 

Superior  Schools,  651, 656. 

Academies,  Galleries,  656. 
Spain,  .Military  Schools,  666. 
Sparta,  158. 

Speaking,  fluency  In,  how  acquired,  162. 
Species,  471. 

Speeulatioos,  useless,  147. 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  898, 915. 
Springfield,  TU.,  I'ublic  High  School,  684. 
Staff  Officers,  Education  of, 

Austria,  814. 

Bavaria,  821. 

England,  619. 

France,  292. 

Prussia,  801. 

Switzerland,  710. 

United  States,  806. 
Stanhope,  Son  of  Earl  Chesterfield,  126. 
Statesmanship,  school  of,  532. 
State  Military  Schools  in  U.  S.,  825,846, 876. 
Staupitius,  90. 
St.  Gallen,  Cantonal  SUtistlcs,  398. 
St.  Paul,  and  Handicraft^  522. 

Power  of  Character,  891. 
St.  Thomas'  Hospital  Training  School,  8S8. 
Steam-Marine,  and  Ironclads, 

Austria,  853. 

Denmark,  C28. 

England,  583. 

Germanyj^885. 

France,  «9. 

Norwav,  827. 

Sweden,  826. 

United  States,  898.  '' 

Stkklr,  Sir  Richabd,  845. 

Flogging  in  Public  Schools.  845. 
Steps,  in  Military  Pchool.  664,  569. 
Stetson.  Isaiah,  School  Military  Tactics,  879. 
Stevens^  Institute  of  Technology,  688. 

Plan  of  Building,  688. 
Story-tellers  In  society,  188. 
Strappord,  Lord,  Letters  to  his  Son,  78. 
Student  Life,  65. 

Contents  of,  66. 
Studies.  Characteristic  of  different,  108. 
Studies  and  Conduct,  66. 
Studies,  Elembntary,  Libbral,  and  Spbcial, 

Agriculture,  80, 155.  Mensuration,  469. 

Anatomy,  474.  Modern  Languages,  476, 

Arithmetic,  45.  500. 

Art,  or  asthetics,  612.       Militaxy  tactics.  160. 

Astronomy,  880.  484.         Moral  Duty,  156. 

Biology,  470, 471.  Moral  PhUosophy,  150. 

Book-keeping,  448.  Medicine,  156. 

BoUny.  54.  469.  Music,  856. 

Cbemlstry,  476, 479.  Natural  History,  466, 

Classical,  445.  476. 


Civil  economy,  510. 
Economics,  156. 
Ethics,  103, 155,  611. 
Experimental  Sciences, 

494,507. 
Drawing,  291,  701. 


Natural  Philosophy  ,103, 

185, 156. 
Natural  Sciences,   456. 

A"" 

Oratory,  3, 151, 157, 161, 
168. 


Studibs,  Elbmbmtabt,  TiIbbbm.  akv  Spboal, 

French.  138. 202, 846.       Painting,  512. 

German,  480.  Penmanship,  176,  STS. 

Greek,  183, 200,466.  Physical  SeiencM,  446, 

Geometry,  460,  490.  467,  MO. 

Geography,  188. 600-         FhllOMi^y,  78.  461. 

Geology,  liT.  484,  496.      Philoaophkai  Scieno 

Grammar.  154.  461. 

Globes,  48, 18S,  156.         PhysioalGeography,47 

Hebrew,  157.  487. 

Hydroetaties,  484.  Fneumaties,  4M. 

History,  108,  176,  500,      Philology,  170. 176. 
510  Physiology,   166,  479, 

Hamanities,  418.  506. 

Hand-wriUng,  176, 880.      PhysioB,  266,  479, 4B1, 

International  Law,  610.         494. 

Italian,  156.  PHycholofnr,  600. 

Jurisprudence,  610.  Polities,  167,  610. 

Language,  106, 446, 446,    PoUtlcal  Eeonovy,  QO. 
sob.  Poetry,  157, 618. 

Logic,  106, 158, 157,107,    Rhetoric,  108, 858. 
&tX.  Beading,  50. 

Latin,  152,201,466,602.    Beligloa,5L 

Mathematics,  Pure,  108,    Science  geoecaUy,  487. 
158, 156, 198, 506.  Singing,  56,  63. 

Mathematic8rUixed,166,    Theology,  167. 
457,  507.  Trigonometry  ja6. 

Mechanics,  494.  Zoology,  64,  4<8. 

Studies,  Suuects,  and  Methods, 

Primaiy,  17.  646. 

Secondary,  640. 

Secondaiy  special,  40. 

Mmtai7,819,82|v828. 
Studious  manner,  869. 
Study,  Objects,  Limits,  and  Methods,  145. 

Made  agrqaable ,  40. 
Style,  146,1*8,  n8. 
(Sunday,  88.   ' 
Subjects,  Reading  by, 221. 
Superintendent  of  Studies,  562. 
Survey  Class  in  English  System,  606,  611. 
Snrveving  and  Drawing,  688, 681,  &Sn. 
Superior  Instmction. 

Engiandvi09 

Scotland,  694, 499, 616. 

Spain,  651. 
SwEDKM,  Educational  Statistics,  416. 

Military  and  Naval  System,  326,  966. 

Recent  School  Legislation,  686. 
Swift,  Jonatbax,  1*9. 

Conversation,  179,        Mannen,  244. 
Swimming,  914. 
SwrrsERLAKD,  Area,  Population,  393. 

Distribution  by  race  and  Ikmilies,  898. 

Cantonal  expenseSj^898,  896. 

School  and  Army,  896. 

Illiteracy,  compared  with  U.  S.,  408. 
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